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X  I^  I>  E3 


Adam.  Adolph,  his  opera  ofFaUtaff, viii.  167 

American  Students  and  Debutantes  Abroad,  vii.  13,  27, 

36,83.  119,125,14-2,199. 
American  musical  talent,.. .  ./farf/orr?  Calendar^  vii.  82 

American  National  Song;  question  raised, viii.  12 

Analogies  between  Music  and  Painting, ..^vison,  vii.  26 

Arditi,  his  opera  La  S-pia.  &c., viii.  203 

Auher:  his  il/asam'e?/o,  vii.  75,  78;  Jenny   Bell,  vii.  lOfi ; 

list  of  his  works, vii.  132 

Automaton  Clarinet  player, viii.  205 

Bach,  J.  S. :  his  life  and  works  by  Forkel,  viii.  25,  33,  41, 

49.  58,  66,  74,  82,  90,  106,  114,  122. 
Beethoven:  his  Choral  Fantasia,  played  by  Clara  Schu- 
mann ;  his  Mass  in  D,  vii.  12  ;  his  instrumental  music, 
[Hoffmann.)  43, 60. 57  ;  his  Symphonies,  (by  a  *'  Friend 
of  Art,")  73,  81 .  89,  97 ;  his  Choral  Symphony,  vii.  97, 
viii.  171,  172,  179,  182;  Seventh  Symphony,  viii.  69; 
Pastoral  do.,  102;  C  minor  do.,  133;  Leonora  Over- 
ture, viii.  86  ;  Sonata,  ies  j4dieMx,  &c.,  viii.  118 ;  Sep- 
tuor.  133;  Trio  in  E  flat.  op.  70,  174;  Trio  in  G,  op. 
1,  175 ;  Adagio  in  Sonata,  op.  106,  190 ;  B.  and  Goethe, 
Lewes,  139. 
,  Statue  of,  by  Crawford;  its  completion  cele- 
brated in  Munich,  vii.  51,  61,91.  93;  described,  93; 
its  inauguration  in  Boston,  viii.  164,  167,  173,  181. 

,  Statuette  of,  by  W.  W.  Storv, viii.  38 

Bellini,  V N,  Y,  Mxis.  Gazette,  vii.  58.  91 

Berlioz,  Hector:  his    Te  Deum,  vii.  85;    Harold,  140. 

Birmingham  Town  Hall, vii.  199 

Bishop,  Sir  Henry,  his  death, vii.  70 

Blind,  Music  among  the vii.  111.  125 

Bobol  i  nk ,  The, Irving,  vi  i.  58 

Boott,  Francis,  A  Te  Deum  by vii.  199 

Boston  Theatre,  vii.  107 ;  Music  Hall.  viii.  108. 

Braham,  John,  his  death, London  Times,  viii.  187 

Brahms,  Johannes,  Trio  in  B  flat, viii.  102,  109,110 

Bristow,  G.  F.,   his    "Rip   Van   Winkle,"  viii.  6;  his 

•'  Jullien  "  Symphony,  180. 
Britton,  Thomas,  "  the  musical  small  coal  man."  viii.  75. 
^rown.  Mister,  from  the  private  papers  of,  vii,  179;  viii. 

10;  Sig.  Masoni,  106,  114,  121,  129. 
Cadenzas  in  wrong  places  ;  Gluck's  testimony,. .  .viii.  54 

Cantata  at  short  notice.  A, viii.  59 

Chappell,  W.,  his  Ancient  Songs  and  Ballads  of  Eng- 
land,   viii.  163 

Charity  Children's   Anniversary  at  St.   Paul's,  vii.  146 

Chopin,  F.,   "an   Opus  H.."  vii.  113;  his  posthumous 

works,  188;  George  Sand's  account  of,  vii.  194,201 

Church  Music,  "  Counterpoint's  "  hints...., vii. ,165, 174 

Classical  Music.  Taste  for,  by  W,  Keyzer, vii.  59 

Concerts  in  Boston : 

Gustav  Satter, vii.  B,  14,  21 ;  viii  205 

Musical  Education  Society, vii.  6,  viii.  71,  87 

J.  P.  Groves,  lienefit, vii.  13 

Mendelsisohn  Choral  Society, vii.  21,  viii.  86,  93 

Musical  Fund  Society, vii.  30 

Mr.  Bendelari  and  his  pupils, vii.  39 

Mile.  G.  de  Lamotte, vii.  55 

Pyne  and  Harrison  Troupe, vii.  65.  viii.  54 

The  LaErange  Troupe, vii.  85,  95 

Miss  EIi9e  Hensler, vii.  102 

Musical  Conventions, vii  157, 166 

Orcbe.stral  Concerts, ....  viii.  5,  68,  85, 101, 117, 133. 149.  204 

Miss  Adelaide  Phillipps, viii.  14,  46 

Mile.  Parodi, viii.  22 

Artisan's  Recreative  Union, viii.  54,  63 

Handel  and  Haydn  Society, viii.  62.  71,  78, 101. 109, 165 

Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club,  viii.  63,  78,  93, 110, 127, 143, 

165, 175, 190 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Leach, viii.  71,  78 

William  Maann, viii.  102 

The  German  Trio, viii.  109, 126, 143, 190 

Otto  Bresfil, viii.  118, 174, 189 

Beethoven  Festival;  inauguration  of  Statue, viii.  181 

Mrs.  Be  Ribap, viii.  198 

Amateur  Orchestra, viii.  198 

Connecticut  Fairy-land, vii.  182 

Correspondence : 

New  York  :  vii.  H,  20.  27.  28,  29,  37,  44.  60.  68.  87,  92,  100, 

126,  205  ;  viii.  6, 13.  28,  36,  52,  60,  68,  76,  83,  92,  100,  108, 

127,  141. 148, 165,  173,  ISO,  205.  Philadelphia  :  viii.  36,  45, 
,52,  61,  76,  84, 119, 156  Germany,  vii.  12, 118, 127  ;  viii.  77, 
85,  93, 148.  Italy,  vii.  3.  Paris,  vii.  10.  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
vii.  108.  Washington,  D.  C,  vii.  3,  20,100.  Milwaukie, 
Wis  ,  vii.  27,  45.  Taunton,  Mass.,  vii.  87.  Chicago,  111., 
vii.  101. 

Costa,  his  oratorio  of  E/i, vii.  196,  203 

Country  Singer  Teacher,  Letters,viii.  18, 27, 34, 42, 50.139 

Country  Sint^ing  School,  The, viii.  202 

Covent  Garden  Theatre,  Burning  of, viii.  203 

Cruvelli  in  Paris, vii.  19 

Darley,  F.T.  S.,  his  *•' Cities  of  the  Plain," viii.  84 

Diary  Abroad  : 
Knhinfitein's  Symphony,  vii,  2  ;  Don  Juan  ;  Music  in  Paris, 
10  ;  Graun's  Tod  Jtsu  ;  Breslau  ;  amateur  club  ;  the  mass, 
60 ;  opera  in  Berlin  ;  Gluck,  Meyerbeer,  Mozar^,  Beethoven, 
Wagner ;  Schneider's  Last  Jvd^ment,  116 ;  Reminis- 
cences;  young  Meyerbeer,  150;  Liebig's  Concerts,  fee, 
159;  Prof  Dehn ;  Rossini;  his  respect  for  Germans,  &e., 
viii.  4  ;  Berlin,  the  Bom  Choir  ;  Mozart's  sacred  music,  13  ; 
notes  on  JDon  Juan ;  Rossini's  Tancredt\  20  ;  Des  Adler''s 
Horst ;  the  Mevsiak,  35 ;  Mendelssohn  as  a  creative  gen- 
ius, 44 ;  alleged  discoveries  of  works  by  Weber  and  Handel, 
51 ;  Italian  opera  ;  strictures  on  the  Tribune,  59  ;  Lenz  on 
Beethoven  ;  the  spider  slory,  83,  91 ;  Chorley'a  "  Music 
in  Germany  ;  "  Haydn's  "  Farewell  Symphony  ;  "  Mo- 
zart's father,  132. 

Didiee,  Nantier,  viii.  76  ;  in  opera, 134,  142.151 

Eisfeld,  Theodore, Mtts.  World,  vii.  42 

Emid^e.  the  negro  musician, vii.  66 

Erard,  Pierre,  Death  of. Galignani,  vii.  187 

Everything  in  a  great  name, F.  Liszt,  vii.  140 

Festivals  at  Hereford  and  Birmingham, vii.  190,  196 


Field,  John,  Memoirs  of,  vii.  139;  and  Hummel, ....148 
Fine   Arts  ,  vii.   22;    new   museum    in   Berlin,  43,  51; 

Gothic  architecture,  140;  Chandler  and  Clapp's  new 

rooms,   143;  "  Mister  Brown's"  views,  179;  T.  Ball, 

the  sculptor,  viii.  191. 

Franz,  Rohert,  his  songs. vii. 52;  viii.  169,  177, 185 

Garcia,  Miinuel,  the  elder.  Sketch  of, vii.  204 

George  IV.,  his  band viii.  26 

German  musical  festival  in  New  York, ..vii.  99,  100,  117 

German  Theatre.  Statistics  of, vii.  174 

Glees,  Eng-lish,  Hogarth,  \\\.  35;  a  rosary  of, viii.  43 

Gluck,  Life  of,  reviewed,  ^(Aenffium, vii.  178,186 

"  God  save  the  King,"  Origin  of, vii.  203 

Goldschmidt,   Mme.  Jenny   Lind,  her  advice   to    one 

learning  to  ain^.  viii.  5,  117,  143;  her  reappearance  in 

London,  108,  123.  124,  148  ;  anecdote  of,  111. 
Gouvy,  Theo.,  his  Trio  in  E,  viii.  94;  short   notice  of 

him,  110;  his  Symphony  in  F,  117. 
"  Harp  of  a  thousand  strings  ;"  queer  sermon,  viii.  28 
Handel:  his   ''Solomon"    described,   viii.   53,   61;    his 

Messiah  performed  in   Boston,  viii.  86,  93,  101,  109, 

126;  his  own  publisher,  viii.  147. 

Harvard  College,  Music  at vii.  126 

Hauser,  Miska,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  &c.,vii.  52, 182 

Hensel,  Fanny,  her  Trio  in  D  minor viii.  174 

Hensler.  Elise,.  .vii.  27,  55,  79,  91,  92,  102j  viii.  142,  151 

Hiller,  Ferdinand, viii.  78 

How  shall  the  Orchestra  be  placed  ?    A.  W.  T..  viii.  C7 

Instrumentation,  Modern,  from  A.  B.  Marx, vii.  66 

Italian  Opera,  its  structure,.. .  .Brown^s  Letters,  viii.  162 
Italian  Song  and  German  music ;  letters  of  Jenny  Lind 

and  Clara  Wieck, viii,  5 

Jaell.  Alfred, vii.  13 

Joachim,  the  violinist, viii.  77,  85 

Kreutzer,  Conradin,  from  the  German  of  Riehl,  vii,  161 

Lablache,  Louis, viii.  195 

Lagrange,  Mme.  De,  vii.  47,  (see  Opera.) 

League  for  Truth,  proposed  to  musical  critics,. .  .viii.  38 

Lehmann,  Caroline,  in  Amsterdam, viii.  103 

Lortzing,  Albert,  from  the  German  of  Riehl,...  .vii.  169 
Lyrical  Dramatic  performance,  Weber's  remarks,  viii. 156 

Malibran  and  Mendelssohn, Novella's  Times,  vii.  90 

Manners  in  the  Concert  Room, Cowmr,  viii.  102 

Maretzek.  Max,  Sketch  of,  vii.  91 ;  his  book,viii.  70.  147 

Marseillaise,  The,  vii.  195;  Rachel  in, viii.  12 

Marx,  A.  B.,  Translations  from,  vii.  121, 129,  137,145,153 
Mendelssohn:  Conversations  with,    by   Prof.   Lobe,  vii. 

162,  171,  177;  his  Symphony  in  A  minor,  viii.  85;  his 

Birth-day   observed,  141,  149;  his   C/iris^its,  by  Mac- 

farren,  195  ;  his  Four-part  Songs,  197. 

Metronome,  the  Electric, vii.  36 

Meyerbeer,   estimated   by    Wagner,   vii.  147,   154;    his 

youth,  151  ;  his  Prophete  in  Boston, viii.  156,  166 

Military  Bands,  Our, vii.  102,  119,  125,  134;  viii.  15 

Minor  Music B.,  viii.  188 

Mozart,  A.  W.,  Wagner's  view  of,  vii.  130 ;  his  grave 

discovered,  viii.  93;  his  air,  O  cara  immagine,  94;  his 

hundredth   birth-day,    viii.   135,   141,   149,   167,  187; 

his  Mission  (bv  Ou/f6{cAe^,)  viii.  137,   145,  153,161, 

no,  178.   186,  193,  201;  his  Nozze   di  Figaro, Ul-, 

Don  Giovanni  pl.iyed  in  Boston,  150  ;   his  manner  of 

composing,  154,  175;  his  MSS.  remains,  187. 

Mozart,  Leopold, viii.  133 

Musical  Apologist,  The,  from  Punch, vii.  123 

Musical  Chit-Chat  :  vii.  4,  12,  36,  51,  61,  63,  76,  93, 

101,109,117,  125,   133,  141,    156,173,181,197,206; 

viii.  6,  14,  22,  28,  38.  47,  55,  79,  94,  103,  111,  118,  127, 

134,  159,  167,  175,  183.  191,  199,205. 

Musical  Clubs  and  Parties, vii.  53,68 

Musical  Conventions,  The, vii.  150,157 

Musical  Intelligence: 

Loral  (Boston  and  New  England) :  vii.  7, 15,  23.  39,  55, 175, 
190, 197  ;  viii.  55,  63,  71,  95, 118,  127.  New  York  :  vii.  7, 
23,  31,  39,  149  ;  viii.  15.  47,  118.  Philadelpliia  :  vii.  23, 
207.  Paris :  vii.  10,  2R,  69,  85, 140, 156, 183, 197  ;  viii.  15, 
47,  52,  95, 108, 124,  ia5,  149, 167.  London  :  vii.  27,  52,  84, 
103,  140,  149,  190,  196;  viii.  52,  108,  118,124.148.  Ger- 
many :  vii.  95,  98. 103, 156, 191, 197  ;  viii.  15,  46,  109, 125, 
149.  Italy  :  vii.  103,  149, 181.  St.  Petersburg:  vii.  197  ; 
viii.  29. 125. 
Musical  Libraries,  vii.  109  ;  Boston  Public  L.,....viii.  21 

Musical  One-ideaism,  "Counterpoint," vii.  165.  174 

Musical  Taste  ;  has  it  improved  among  us? vii.  78 

Music  in  Boston, vii.  198 

Music  in  Enp-Iand  in  the  olden  time,. .  Chappell,  viii.  155 
Music,  The  Life  of,  by  Marx,  y'li.  121,  129.  137,  145, 

153,  the  exponent  of  emotion,  J.   H.,  vii.  123,  133, 

163,172;  its  uses, vii.  186;  by  steam, vii.  195. 

New  York  Philharmonic  Society, , viii.  37 

Ney,  Jenny, vii. 107 

Onslow,  G.,  Halevy's  Eulogy  on viii.  51 

Opera  by  a  Spirit Spiritual  Telegraph,  viii.  189 

Opera,  English,  Sir  H.  R.  Bishop, vii.  35 

Opera  Houses  in  Paris, viii.  100 

Opera  in  Boston  : 

English  Opera,  Pyne  and  Harrison,  vii.  21.  31.  39. 

Steffiinone  and  Maretzek  Troupe,  vii.  62,  69,  77,  87. 

Lagranp;e  Troupe,  vii.  95. 

Mr.  Paine's  Troupe ;  Lagrange,  Hensler,  Didiee,   &c.,  viii. 

134, 142, 150, 156, 166. 

Opera  in  New  York,  (see  Mus.  Intelli2;ence,)  vii.  29,  37, 

45,68,  149,  173,205;  viii.  6.  19.83,  116,  123,  131 

Opera,  Wagner's  views  of,  vii.  108,113,130,  138,  147,  154 

Opera,  the  question  of  prices viii.  19,  116,  123,  131 

Orgran-playinfT  of  Mr.  Morgan, vii.  157 

Organs;  Seidel's  book,  vii.  22;  new  organ  by  Simmons 
&  Co.,  38;  organs  at  Dublin,  London,  Freyburgh, 
Stuttgart,  Ludwigsburg,  &c.,  vii.  17,  33,  49,  105,  viii.  9 


Paradies,  Mme.,  the  female  composer, Fetis,  vii.  66 

Phillipps,  Adelaide,  vii.  142,  188,  206  ;  viii.  6.  14  87  101 

117. 
Piano  Forte,  The,   Fireside  Journal,  vii.  34;  improve- 
ments   in,   125.    159,   199,;  letter   about,    by  "Well- 
known,"  vii.  185  ;  its  uses,  189,  198. 

Piccolomini,  Signora  Maria, viii.  91 

Playing  people  out Punch,  vii.  155 

Pleyel,  Camille,  death  of, vii.  76 

Poetry : 

The  Bells  of  Venice, E.  J.,  vii.  12 

Fishermen's  Glee, Dr    C.  Markay,  19 

Oliver  B:isselin, Putnam's  Mas;  37 

The  Days  of  June, J.  R.  Lnjrf'/l.  07 

The  Consecration  of  the  Infant,  from  A.  Gnin,  C.  T.  B  ,  75 

Invita  Minerva, J.  R.  Lowell,  83 

Kobert  of  Lineoln, W.  C.  Bryant,  115 

Sonnets  to  Night,  From  the  Una,. 124 

The  Three  Fishermen  ;  Song, Ckarlt-s  King^lfy.  132,  133 

Stanzas Hovsehold  yVor'ix,  V'Z 

A  Dead  Rose, Mrs.  Browning,  140 

Songs  from  "  Maud,"  7'enTiysn'n,  14S 

The  Letters, ..Do.  156 

To  the  Cicada,  From  the  Greek AUingham,  183 

Wishing,  a  nursery  song, Do  188 

Oriental  Imnges, 196 

The  Ancient  Gondolier,  From  the  German, W,,  viii  20 

The  Briilge,  From  Cmtnt  Auer.tp-rg^ W. 27 

Elegy,  {('ento  verses) 28 

An  Old  Ballad, P/iila.  BuVetin,^ 

The  Autumnal  Equinox, Rev.  N.  L.  Frothin^hmn,  35 

Sicns  of  Fall, B.  P.  Shil  aber.  36 

Echo  and  Silence,  a  Sonnet, Bryd^fs.  59 

The  Painter  and  his  Sitter, C.  P.  Cranch.  124 

Master  Ungues  of  Saxe-Gotha, Broicning,  155 

Jenny  Lind,  From  Punch, 170 

Hymn  to  Joy,  from  Schiller, 172 

The  Lost  Church,  translated  from  Uhlnnd., C.  T.  B.,  ISO 

Prologue,  recited  at  the  Beethoven  Festival, TV.  W.  5'iorr/,]S2 

II  Trovatore,  a  burlesque, Phila.  Bulletin,  18S 

Popular  Amusements, vii.  117,  205 

Pratt,  G.  W.,  his  return  from  Germany,  vii,  £07  ;  his 

death,  viii.  183. 
Prize  Songs, viii.  204 

Quaker  aversion  to  music, Tribune,  vii.  76 

Rachel  in  Boston viii.  31 

Reminiscences  of  a  Summer  Tour:  vii.  17,  25,  33,  41, 

49,  105;  viii.  1,9. 
Rf.view,  Musical  : 
Ditson's  Publications  :  Songs  of  Mozart ;  Harp  of  Italy,  vii. 
54, 134,  viii.  199 ;    Thalher^^s  VArt  du  Chant,  vii,  54,  viii. 
87,199;  Overture  to    Tannli'ditser ;  Zeuner's  Church  Mu- 
sic, vii.  134  ;  Oliver's  Vocalfsi''s   Companion,  142  ;  Judith  ; 
SchnlhofF;    Osborne,   159;  Moses  in  Esypl,  1S2  ;  Or^an 
music,  viii.  94  ;    Mendelssohn's    Four-part  Songs,  197 ; 
Songs,   &c.   of  Mozart ;  Satter's  compositions;    Henselt's 
Etudes  ;  Concone's  Exercises,  199. 
Richardson's  do :  Songs  of  Schubert,  Franz,  &c.,  vii.  55, 
viii.  87;  Field's  Noiturnes,  y'li.  141 ;  Song  from  "  Comus" 
by  0.  Dresel,  158;  Parker's  Manual  of  Harmony,  viii  94  ; 
dementi's  Sonatas,  viii.  199. 
Novello's   do. ;    Organ  melodies,   vii.    63 ;    Binck'a    Organ 
School,   vii.   182;    Carols    for  Christmas  Tide,   viii.    87; 
Novello's  Musical  Library  ;  Seidel  on  the  organ,  vii   22. 
Eeed    &    Co.'s   publications:    Trnvatore;   Czerny ;    Salter; 
Tauhert ;    vii.    135;  Stephen  Holler;    Czerny;    Spindler, 
Brunner,  142;  Operatic  arrangement.'^  for  piano,  vii.  150; 
]{ossini's  Soirees  Musicalfs,  viii    94, 199  ;  Songs  and  Trios 
from  Italian  Operas  ;  Beauties  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven  ; 
Czerny  ;  minor  pieces,  199. 
Horace  Waters's  publications  :  Songs,  polkas.  &c.,  vii.  142. 
Schuberth  &  Co.'s  do.:  viii.  159. 

Ries,  Ferdinand, H.  F.  Chorley^  vii.  19 

Ristori,  the  actress, Tribune,  vii.  133 

Rossini,  his  William  Tell,  vii.  29.  62 ;  his  Conte  Ory, 
52;  anecdotes,  vii.  93,  99,  107,  159;  Richard  Wag- 
ner's view  of,  vii.  131 ;  his  respect  for  Germans,  viii, 
4  ;  his  Tancredi,  viii.  20 ;  Ferd.  Hiller's  chat  with,  viii. 
57,  65,  73,  81,  89,  97,  105,  113,  131,  138. 

Rubinstein,  A., vii.  6,  143;  viii.  141,  143 

Satter,  Gustav, vii.  5 

Saxe-Coburg,  the  Duke  of,  his  opera,  Santa  Chiara,  vii. 

183,  viii.  51,  52. 
Schubert,  Franz,  his  E  flat  Trio,  vii.  5 ;  Quartet,  viii.  94 ; 

S.  compared  with  Robert  Franz, viii.  169 

Schumann,  Clara,  by  Franz  Liszt,  vii.  1,  9 ;  and  Robert, 

viii.  17  ;  her  concerts  with  Joachim viii,  77,  85. 

Schumann,  Robert :  his  Carnival,  vii.  5  ;  estimate  of  by 
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CLARA  SCHUMANN-. 

BY  FKANZ  LISZT. 

[Probably  no  other  woman  ever  reached  so  high  a 
place  as  an  artist,  in  the  sphere  of  pure,  or  instrumental 
music,  (if  we  except,  perhaps,  the  sister  of  Mendels- 
SOHS,  whose  death  was  the  precursor  of  his  own,  and 
whose  art  was  only  exercised  in  private,)  as  the  wife  of 
the  composer,  Robert  Schumann,  formerly  celebrated 
as  a  pianist  by  her  maiden  name  of  Clara  Wieck. 
Since  the  melancholy  illness  of  her  husband  (from  which 
recent  accounts  encourage  us  to  hope  that  he  has  recov- 
ered) she  has  again  been  making  a  concert  tour  through 
Germany.  Our  "Diarist"  has  .already  reported  of  her 
in  Berlin,  in  company  with  .Joachim.  She  also  played 
a  few  months  since  in  Weimar,  where  Liszt  was  in- 
spired to  write  about  her  a  very  long  and  glowing  article 
in  the  Leipzig  Neue  Zeitschrift  fiir  Musih,  for  Dec.  1, 
1854.  We  propose  in  two  instalments  to  translate  the 
latter  half  of  it,  the  first  half  being  altogether  general 
and  speculative. — Ed. 

I. 

There  can  be  no  more  tappy,  more  hanuoni- 
ous  union  in  the  world  of  Art  conceivable,  than 
that  of  the  inventing  husband  with  the  exocutinop 
wife ;  of  the  composer,  representing  the  idea, 
with  the  fair  virtuoso,  realizing  it ;  both  standing 
on  the  highest  steps  of  the  Arty  altar,  in  re-, 
gions  to  which  the  mists  of  commonness  can  never 
rise.  Poets,  both,  by  feehng  ;  zealous  cherishers 
of  their  faith,  severe  guardians  of  its  purity,  sub- 
tile e.xpounders  of  its  mystic  rites ;  with  loftily 
aspiring  hearts ;  their  souls  glowing  with  the  divine 
afflatus ;  with  spotless  nobility  and  a  pride  proper 
to  their  rank,  and  armed  with  personal  character 
corresponding  to  this  nobility  and  pride,  they 
both,  in  the  most  shining  moment  of  their  youth- 
ful development,  in  the  first  bloom  of  endeavor, 
full  of  ecstatic  ardor  and  enthusiastic  dreams, 
felt  themselves  drawn  to  one  another,  and  each 
saw  in  the  otlior  the  most  sympathetic,  most  be- 
loved, most  exalted  image  of  the  god  of  Art, 


before  -whom  both  bowed  down  in  the  same  fer- 
vent adoration.  In  the  traditions  of  Art  Robert 
and  Clara  Schumann  will  remain  a  shining 
example  of  one  of  the  finest  bounties  of  nature, 
that  did  not  separate  by  time  and  space  these  two 
artists  and  lovers,  who  only  in  and  through  each 
other  could  be  happy  upon  earth,  but  gave  them 
their  being  at  a  favorable  moment  in  a  common 
country,  so  that  they  might  meet,  unite  their  des- 
tinies in  one  stream,  and  merge  their  hearts  in 
one  sea  of  deep  intuitions.  In  no  relation  will 
the  annals  of  Art  separate  the  memory  of  both, 
posterity  cannot  name  them  singly,  the  future 
win  surround  both  heads  with  one  golden  halo, 
and  over  both  brows  cause  one  star  to  shine,  as 
already  in  our  day  the  profiles  of  the  immortal 
pair  have  been  united  in  one  medallion  by  a  cele- 
brated sculptor,  (RiETSCHEL.)  But  alas  !  only 
the  excellencies  of  the  one  will  after-times  enjoy,; 
those  of  the  other  they  will  only  be  able  to  esti- 
mate from  the  testimony  of  contemporaries.  The 
works  of  Robert  wiU  remain,  while  Clara  Schu- 
mann's talent  only  blooms  for  us  !  Have  we  not 
then  all  the  more  urgent  occasion  to  pay  the 
tribute  of  our  homage,  our  admiration  and  our 
sympathy  to  the  great  artist,  to  the  noble  lady, 
who  is  consecrated  by  the  fire-baptism  of  the 
holiest  glow  ?  the  glow  of  Art  and  Poesy,  whose 
flames  played  around  her  from  her  early  youth, 
of  love,  whose  noblest  feelings  lived  in  her,  of 
quickening,  efficacious  virtue,  and  lastly  of.mis- 
fortune,  sorrow  ?  To  characterize  this  singidarly 
high  individuality,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  better 
words,  than  those  with  which  her  future  husband, 
as  editor  of  this  very  paper,  noticed  her  first 
appearance  in  Leipzig :  "  Others  make  poetry — • 
she  is  a  poem."  If  one  were  to  undertake  to  add 
anything  to  these  words  now,  he  might  say  :  "  If 
many  make  more  noise,  few  give  so  much  music." 
We  see  too  often  in  our  day,  unfortunately, 
parents,  who,  relying  upon  certain  brilliant  ex- 
amples, and  actuated  by  motives,  which  have 
actually  nothing  in  common  with  the  love  of  the 
Beautlfid,  wear  ont  and  exhaust  their  children, 
when  they  show  a  spark  of  talent,  by  merely 
mechanical  studies,  if  the  slightest  prospect  of 
their  acquiring  some  facility  afibrds  them  the  least 
hope  of  gain.  They  waste  all  upon  the  attain- 
ment of  a  fruitless  virtuosity,  a  for  the  most  part 
soul-less,  often  senseless  delivery  of  masterworks, 
which  for  sheer  thumping  and  thrashing  cannot 
be  comprehended,  or  else  of  mediocre  produc- 
tions, which  do  not  gain  value  by  a  momentary 
success.  The  fledglngs  remain  strangers  to  all 
other  Intellectual  development,  and  are  In  danger, 
if  they  be  not  prominently  gifted,  of  running 
wild  into  a  purely  material  sleight  of  hand.  Clara 
Wieck  is  one  of  those  who  have  come  out  un- 


scathed from  a  training  almost  wholly  absorbed 
in  the  practical  learning  of  an  instrument.  She 
practised  from  her  earliest  childhood  as  long  and 
often  longer  than  her  physical  strength  held  out ; 
but  since  she  was  one  chosen  among  the  many 
called,  her  sensibility  did  not  become  blunted  in 
dry  tolling  after  the  necessary  manual  dexterity, 
or  extinguished  by  too  long  dweUing  In  the  rare 
atmosphere  of  Art,  as  flowers  wilt  in  the  beams 
of  a  too  Southern  sun  before  their  opening;  In 
spite  of  all  this  danger  it  acquired  an  early 
sti'ength,  and  unfolded  harmoniously,  which  in  a 
feminine  organization  is  to  be  deemed  doubly  for- 
tunate. In  the  beginning  It  cost  her  painfid 
efforts  to  compel  herself  to  a  persistent  toll,  re- 
pugnant to  her  as  to  all  artist  natures,  which  are 
afflicted  with  a  roving  imagination,  an  indolent 
and  dreamy  spirit,  slow  to  digest  its  lessons.  For 
a  long  time  she  '  had  to  battle  courageously  to 
avoid  harsh  reproaches,  to  which  such  tender, 
excitable,  proud  and  Introverted  natures,  which 
bear  wltliin  them  the  mysterious  birth-throes  of 
a  fair  future,  are  doubly  sensitive.  We  have 
been  told  that  the  young  artist,  to  whom  they  left 
so  little  leisure  in  those  years  for  the  pleasant 
round  of  games  and  sports,  which  are  the  fore- 
most charm  of  childhood's  life,  felt  a  partiaUty 
for  kittens,  and  knew  no  greater  joy  than  to  pos- 
sess several  of  these  at  a  time,  and  devote  every 
free  moment  to  them ;  In  short,  so  infatuated  was 
she  with  these  pets,  that  obliging  friends  fre- 
quently found  themselves  moved  to  help  her  to 
elude  the  watchftilness  of  the  school  tyrant,  so 
that  she  gained  a  few  fi-ee  moments,  when  his 
back  was  turned,  to  take  the  little  purring  favor- 
ites Into  her  lap  and  stroke  them.  When  she 
came  back,  she  would  resume  her  scales  with 
fresh  indifference,  without  wasting  a  complaint 
over  her  fingers  often  bleeding  from  the  caresses 
of  her  httle  play-fellows. 

Through  much  playing,  or  rather  in  spite  of 
much  playing,  there  grew  In  her  at  last,  instead 
of  ennui  and  satiety,  as  one  might  well  believe, 
an  inward  understanding  of  what  she  played. 
Without  doubt  she  understood  music  very  differ- 
ently from  the  way  in  which  they  sought  to  teach 
it  to  her,  and  that  saved  her !  Thenceforth  her 
spirit  strove  to  mount  up  ever  higher  Into  the 
mystic  realm  of  poesy.  Soon  It  required  no  more 
the  presence  of  a  master  to  keep  her  to  her  study  ; 
she  had  found  the  golden  gate  of  everlasting  ~ 
dreams  and  plunged  with  ever  growing  rapture 
luto  the  element,  whose  liigh  attrrctlon  she  had 
felt  and  known.  She  pressed  more  and  more  to- 
ward the  equator,  to  breathe  amid  the  flames  of 
Art,  at  an  age,  which  otherwise  Is  little  fitted  to 
approach  these  flames  without  danger  of  being 
consumed  by  them.     The  singular  energy  of  her 
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constitution,  which  has  held  out  since,  in  spite  of 
such  manifold  ti-ials,  exertions  and  sacrifices,  in 
spite  of  uninterrupted  cares,  allowed  her  even 
then,  without  injury  to  her  health,  to  live  con- 
tinually and  ever  longer  in  the  glowing  tropics  of 
the  soul.  Thus  she  grew  up  in  the  land  of  the 
Ideal,  to  which  youthful  spirits  undertake  dreamy 
excursions,  unsuspected  by  the  world  around  her, 
which  is  unacquainted  with  those  spheres  and 
does  not  know  the  imperceptible  but  sure  signs, 
with  which  the  travellers  in  that  wonder-land  are 
quite  familiar.  There  in  the  silence  of  her 
earnest  meditation  was  that  highest  wisdom  hers, 
which  suddenly  discloses  to  the  artist,  what  it 
is  sought  in  vain  to  teach  him  after  the  prescrip- 
tions of  the  schools. 

When  we  heard  Clara  Wieck  in  Vienna  fifteen 
years  ago,  she  drew  her  hearers  after  her  into 
her  poetic  world,  to  which  she  floated  upward  in 
a  magical  car  drawn  by  electric  sparks  and 
lifted  by  delicately  prismatic  but  nervously  throb- 
bing winglets.  The  poets  in  this  gi-aceful  appa- 
rition recognized  a  daughter  of  their  Fatherland, 
educated  on  the  same  shores,  and  nourished  on 
the  same  flower  pollen  ;  they  strewed  pearls  and 
songs  before  her  and  feted  this  Benjamin  of  their 
tribe,  who  gazing  round  with  wandering  and 
inspired  look,  strangely  smiling,  seemed  like  a 
silent  Naiad,  ill  at  home  here  in  the  land  of 
prose.  At  her  performance  of  the  F  minor  iSo- 
nata  of  Beethoven  all  the  listeners  believed 
what  Grillparzer  related: 

A  weird  magician,  weary  of  the  world, 
In  sullen  humor  locked  his  charms  all  up 
Within  a  diamond  casket,  firmly  clasped, 
And  threw  the  key  into  the  sea,  and  died. 
The  mannikins  here  tried  with  all  their  might; 
In  vain !  no  tool  can  pick  the  flinty  lock, 
His  magic  arts  still  slumber,  like  their  master. 
A  shepherd's  child,  along  the  sea-shore  playing, 
"Watches  the  waves,  in  hurrying,  idle  chase. 
Dreaming  and  thoughtless,  as  young  maidens  are, 
She  dippeth  her  white  fingers  in  the  flood. 
And  grasps  and  lifts  and  holds  it !  'Tis  the  key. 
Up  springs  she,  up,  her  heart  still  beating  higher, 
The  casket  glances  as  with  eyes  before  her. 
The  key  fits  well,  up  flies  the  lid.     The  spirits 
All  mount  aloft,  then  bow  themselves  submissive 
To  this  their  gracious,  innocent  sweet  mistress. 
Who  with  white  fingers  guides  them  in  her  play. 

What  other  passion  besides  love  could  bring 
back  to  this  earth  a  genius  so  naturalized  and 
made  at  home  upon  the  heights  of  musical  thought 
and  feeUng  V  And  for  whom  could  she  feel  a  love 
worthy  of  herself,  her  dreams  and  longings, 
except  for  an  artist  like  herself,  who  silent,  intro- 
verted, musing  as  she  mused,  was  wont  to  wander 
through  the  balsam  groves  of  the  Ideal,  to  relate 
in  the  language  of  tones  the  wonders  there  re- 
vealed ?  Two  souls  in  their  essence  so  entirely 
kindred  must  have  kneeled  before  each  other  on 
first  meeting,  as  the  chronicle  relates  of  the  first 
interview  of  Maria  of  Burgundy  with  Maximihan 
of  Austria,  which  adds :  tant  emerveiUes  furent 
Us  de  leur  moult  grande  heaufe  et  gentillesse 
mutuelle.  Did  not  our  artists  also,  hke  that 
royal  pair  of  lovers,  inwardly  exclaim  after  the 
first  shock  of  wonder  and  amazement :  "  Oh, 
how  beautiful !  "  And  must  they  not,  merging 
themselves  in  the  concord  of  their  two  natures, 
have  mutually  dedicated  and  yielded  themselves 
up  to  one  another  V  Their  destinies  were  ful- 
filled in  this  mutual  love  blossoming  under  the 
benign  beams  of  Art,  and  thenceforth  "  his  life 
was  all  for  poeti-y,  her  poetry  was  in  her  life." 


Madame  Sontag. 

[The  following  letter,  addressed  by  the  Count  de 
Rossi,  husband  of  the  late  celebrated  vocalist,  to  a 
friend  in  Paris,  is  translated,  by  the  London  Musical 
World  from  Le  Menestrel.] 

It  is  now  nearly  five  months  since  I  left  her 
tomb,  and  I  am  still  as  broken-hearted  and  mise- 
rable as  on  the  day  of  her  death.  The  generous 
but  useless  endeavors  of  my  relations  to  alleviate 
mv  loss,  and  even  the  presence  of  my  beloved 
children,  sadden  rather  than  console  me,  particu- 
larly when  I  think  of  the  happiness  their  dear 
mother  would  have  felt  in  witnessing  the  great 
success  of  her  favorite  daughter,  whom  all  find  so 
charming  in  those  qualities  of  education,  heart, 
and  musical  feeling,  which  my  lamented  Henriette 
made  such  efforts  to  develope  under  her  own 
direction.  All  now  is  lost  forever,  to  me,  to  my 
children,  and  to  the  world,  which  she  knew  how 
to  charm  as  much  as  she  did  her  own  domestic 
circle,  by  a  talent  which  was  never  more  perfect 
than  when  the  decree  of  Providence  arrested  it 
in  its  career.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  tell  you 
what  myself  and  my  poor  children  suffer  from  a 
wound  that  time  will  scarcely  heal ;  more  espe- 
cially my  little  Marie,  who  is  only  beginning  to 
recover  somewhat  from  the  terrible  blow  given  to 
her  dearest  and  best  affections.  Pious  as  she  is, 
(and  permit  me  to  add  as  I  am  myself,)  we  have 
appreciated  in  the  highest  degree  the  proof  of 
affection  shown  by  Mile.  Alphonsine  Lemit  (in 
the  services  at  La  Madeleine)  in  favor  of  one 
who  had  vowed  to  bestow  upon  her  a  mother's 
interest,  and  would  have  kept  the  vow  if  the 
Almighty  had  permitted  her  to  realize  the  project 
of  fixing  her  residence  in  Paris,  as  we  had  de- 
cided. Alas  !  it  only  remains  for  us  now  to  honor 
her  memory  in  our  prayers,  and  to  endeavor  to 
stifle  the  bitter  feelings  which  all  of  us  experience 
in  thinking  of  the  fate  of  that  unhappy  mother 
who,  as  the  price  of  her  noble  and  indefatigable 
devotion,  died,  and  died  even  at  the  moment 
when  she  was  counting  the  days  and  the  hours 
that  would  bring  her  back  to  her  beloved  chil- 
dren, and  recompense  her  for  all  her  troubles  and 
anxieties.  Let  us  hope,  my  dear  and  good  friend, 
that  Heaven,  in  its  just  mercj-,  has  reserved  for 
her  the  reward  of  her  good  works,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  happiness  of  which  we  cannot  measure 
the  extent;  and  in  truth  it  is  not  she,  but  our- 
selves, who  are  the  most  to  be  pitied. 

I  am  waiting  for  the  arrival  at  Hamburg  of 
her  dear  mortal  remains,  in  order  to  go  there  and 
meet  them  ;  I  shall  then  accompany  them  to  their 
last  resting  place,  in  the  Convent  of  Maria  Jhal, 
neaf  Dresden,  where  her  sister  is  a  nun,  and 
where,  in  consequence,  the  holy  praj'ers  of  those 
who  loved  her  most  will  not  be  wanting.  I  am 
having  a  small  chapel  built  there,  with  two  tombs, 
and,  after  satisfying  this  wish  of  my  heart,  I  re- 
turn to  my  family. 

I  shall  meet  you,  no  doubt,  in  the  spring,  but 
will  not  promise  you  that  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  will  be  exempt  from  all  sadness.  It  will  be 
impossible  for  me  to  separate  your  presence  from 
the  remembrance  of  my  dear  Henriette  ;  the  idea 
of  being  able  to  talk  of  the  angel  whom  I  have 
lost  with  those  who  feel  as  you  do,  has,  however, 
its  consolation.  Besides,  it  will  be  delightful  to 
renew  the  friendship  of  Mile.  Alphonsine  and  my 
dear  Marie,  by  bringing  tbem  together  again  for 
a  short  time. 


Diary  Abroad.— No.  14. 

Berlin,  Feb.  9 — Rubinstein  again !  Last  evening  in 
the  concert  hall  of  the  theatre  he  gave  his  second  con- 
cert with  the  following  programme : 

Part  I. 

1.  Third  Concerto  for  piano-forte  with  Orchestra,  by 

liubiDEtein, 

2.  Aria  from  Euryanthf,  by  Fraulein  Valerius. 

3.  Fir.ft  and  Second  Preludes,  by  Rubinstein. 

4.  Songs  sung  by  Fraulein  Valerius. 

5.  Kocturne  and  Caprice,  both  by  llubinstein. 

Part  II. 

6.  Second  Symphony  in  B  Hat,  by  Rubinstein. 

What  to  record  of  my  impression  I  do  not  know.  It 
seemed  to  me  during  the  whole  evening  that  I  was  car- 
ried back  sixty  years  to  one  of  Beethoven's  annual 


concerts  in  Vienna.  The  "  pianism,"  to  use  a  word  of 
New  York  coinage,  I  believe,  was  of  that  immensely 
powerful,  passionate  character,  which  despising  all  the 
mere  finenesses  and  niceties  of  the  schools  and  salons, 
exerts  its  perfect  command  of  the  instrument,  only  for 
the  purpose  of  expressing  feelings  and  musical  ideas. 
As  with  Joachim  and  his  violin,  so  Rubinstein  has  no 
more  difficulties  to  conquer.  One  of  our  musicians  of 
some  note  here  found  this,  that  and  the  other  fault  with 
Rubinstein's  playing.  It  came  to  the  ears  of  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  distinguished  professors.  "  Tell  him." 
said  he,  "  he  may  think  himself  happy  when  he  begins 
to  play  like  him!" 

As  to  the  first  part  of  the  concert  all  agree.  The 
greatness  of  Rubinstein's  playing,  the  originality  and 
depth  of  his  musical  thoughts,  and  the  extreme  skill 
with  wiiich  upon  the  piano,  he  expresses  them,  admit 
of  no  dispute.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  have  I  heard 
a  pianist  play  his  own  compositions,  without  wishing  he 
would  leave  this  finger  trash  and  give  something  from 
Chopin,  Mendelssohn,  or  older  composers.  Because 
I  speak  of  tlie  immense  power  of  his  playing,  do  not 
imagine  that  he  cannot  be  delicate — the  softest  zephyrs 
breathe  after  the  terrific  thunderstorm — I  am  generally 
more  impressed  with  the  little  beauties  than  with  the 
giant  sublimity  of  Niagara. 

As  to  the  Symphony,  it  is  hard  to  speak  of  it,  after 
once  hearing.  There  are  those,  and  indeed  of  the  first 
class,  whicii  are  as  well  understood  on  the  first  hearing 
as  on  the  hundredth ;  there  are  those  which  are  beneath 
all  rank,  which  are  never  understood.  It  is  equally  im- 
possible to  see  tlie  bottom  of  Lake  Superior  and  of  Lake 
Erie — the  former  is  deep,  the  latter  muddy.  My  com- 
panion was  exceedingly  pleased — he  felt  i:  to  be  entirely 
original — and  indeed  its  power  and  originality  seemed  to 
be  its  grand  characteristics.  I  agree  with  him  in  a 
great  measure ;  he  wits  perhaps  most  pleased  with  the 
Andante;  I  thought  the  most  striking  and  original  move- 
ment to  be  the  Scherzo.  Rellstab's  article  upon  the 
first  concert  contains  much  with  which  I  must  sympa- 
thize. It  does  seem  as  if  Joachim  was  pursuing 
the  wiser  course  in  devoting  himself  to  a  most  thorough 
study  of  the  Orchestra,  and  gaining  a  wide  experience 
in  the  art  of  expressing  his  ide.is  before  coming  before 
the  public  as  composer  on  so  grand  a  scale.  At 
times  I  thought  it  not  difficult  to  see,  that  Rubinstein 
had  not  fully  succeeded  in  making  his  idea  clear,  while 
the  grandeur  of  the  thought  was  evident.  Beethoven  at 
his  age  was  again  going  through  a  thorough  course  of 
harmony  and  counterpoint  with  Albeechtsbekger, 
and  was  three  years  older  before  he  produced  an  orches- 
tral work  in  public. 

I  have  heard  this  winter  many  orchestral  works  of 
young,  or  at  least  not  much  known,  composers;  but 
nothing  has  approached  in  importance  what  was  last 
night  produced  in  the  theatre  hall.  If  he  should  not 
split  upon  the  rock  on  which  so  many  have  been  lost — a 
want  of  thorough,  severe  study  in  the  grammar  and 
rhetoric,  so  to  speak,  of  music — in  the  technicalities  of 
the  Art,  why  may  we  not  expect  great  things  of  him? 
I  never  think  of  him  but  as  a  young  Beethoven — can 
there  be  a  higher  compliment' 

Feb.  11  —One  thing  occurs  to  me,  worthy  of  a  place 
in  my  jottings,  in  connection  with  Rubinstein's  concert. 
And  that  is  the  conduct  of  the  audience.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  those  present  came  with  free  tickets,  and 
showed  their  appreciation( !)  of  the  concert  giver  by 
talking,  laughing,  going  out  before  the  close,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  in  a  manner  I  had  not  dreamed  of  here. 
I  had  to  leave  the  main  floor  and  seek  a  place  in  the 
gallery,  to  hear  at  all.  The  worst  behaved  audience,  by 
all  odds,  at  the  performance  of  good  music,  which  I  ever 
saw  was  that — mostly  young  women — which  last  winter 
and  winter  before  I  used  to  see  (and  hear)  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic rehearsals  in  New  York.  But  these  were 
only  rehearsals.  Rubinstein's  audience  bore  the  palm  at 
regular  concerts. 

Ah,  how  the  Germans  love  and  appreciate  music! 


Very  Classical." — A  recent  number  of  the 
Musical  Gazelle  has  the  following  clever  jeu 
d'espril : 

Not  long  since,  as  a  gentleman  who  is  well 
known  in  this  city  as  a  thorough  musician  and  an 
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accomplished  artist,  was  contemplating  from  lils 
parlor  window  the  antics  of  a  monkey,  belonging 
to  an  organ  grinder  in  the  street,  who  was  tor- 
turing his  organ  and  our  friend  with  a  vindictive 
pertinacity,  of  which  only  organ  grinders  are  ca- 
pable, he— the  tortured  friend  and  musician — was 
surprised  at  the  appearance  of  a  dashing  equi- 
page threading  the  humble  street  in  which  he  re- 
sided. So  seldom  was  anything  vehicular  of 
more  recherche  and  pretentious  quality  than  the 
butcher's,  baker's,  or  milkman's  cart,  seen  in  the 
street,  that  the  appearance  of  the  equipage 
caused  much  commotion  among  the  simple-minded 
inhabitants,  and  completely  eclipsed  the  organ 
grinder  and  his  monkey,  who  indignantly  retired  ; 
the  latter  taking  its  revenge  in  making  hideous 
faces  at  the  fbotman,  who  formed  a  portion  of  the 
new  arrival.  Our  musical  friend  observed  that 
the  approaching  establishment  consisted  of  two 
spanking  ba}-  horses,  arrayed  in  resplendent  sil- 
ver-plated harness;  a  fashionable  and  costly  car- 
riage; a  sumptuously  dressed  and  beautiful  lady, 
half  reclining  on  the  cushions;  a  burly  coach- 
man on  the  box,  and  two  footmen  behind,  adorned 
with  dashing  livery.  Where,  soliloquized  our 
musical  friend,  where  can  this  beautiful  creature 
be  going?  He  was  answered  by  the  carriage 
stopping  before  his  own  door;  and  before  he 
could  overcome  the  astonishment  consequent 
thereupon,  his  servant-girl  brought  him  a  card, 
on  which  was  inscribed  the  name  of  one  of  the 
richest  ladies  in  New  York.  The  lady  sought 
him  most  unequivocally ;  and  with  mingled  feel- 
ings of  surprise  and  vanity,  he  awaited  her  ap- 
proach, in  his  modest  little  parlor.  She  soon 
came.  She  hoped  she  had  the  pleasure  of  ad- 
dressing Mr.  Symphony  :  she  had.  She  was 
glad  of  it.  She  was  going  to  give  a  classical 
musical  soiree,  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  hitherto 
unprecedented,  and  utterly  regardless  of  e.xpense. 
It  was  to  be  strictbj  classical ;  ami  of  course  a 
stricdy  classical  musical  soiree  could  not  well  be 
given  without  the  aid  of  Mr.  Symphony  and  his 
band.  Would  Mr.  Symphony  and  his  band  as- 
sist? The  price  was  of  no  consequence;  the 
utmost  classicalness,  at  whatever  cost,  was  to  be 
secured.  Mr.  Symphony  was  charmed — equally 
with  the  good  taste  and  the  liberality  of  the  lady; 
he  would  be  happy — e.xceedingly  happy  to  con- 
tribute his  feeble  aid,  and  he  would  also  insure  the 
attendance  of  his  band.  But  when  was  the  soiree 
to  take  place  ?  Oh  !  it  would  take  place  very  soon. 
But  would  Mr.  Symphony  be  so  kind  as  to  call  at 
the  lady's  residence,  on  the  following  Thursday, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  his  valuable  opinion  as  to 
the  arrangement  of  the  room  so  as  to  secure  the 
best  musical  effects,  etc.  ?  Mr.  Symphony  would 
be  happy  to  call.  The  lady  retired  ;  the  carriage 
rolled  away,  and  Mr.  Symphony  began  to  indulge 
in  a  brighter  dream  for  musical  Art  in  America. 
That  lovely  creature,  so  enthusiastic  for  the  classi- 
cal in  music,  and  so  regardless  of  expense,  would 
certainly  give  Art  an  impetus,  etc.  Mr.  Symphony 
permitted  himself  to  cherish  the  wildest  hopes, 
and  ordered  a  barrel  of  lager-bier.  Mr.  Sym- 
phony was  impatient  for  the  arrival  of  Thursday. 
He  said  to  himself  that  it  would  never  come  ;  but 
it  did  come,  nevertheless,  and  with  it  came  the 
carriage,  coachman,  and  footman,  and  a  note  from 
the  lady,  informing  Mr.  Symphony  that  the  car- 
riage had  been  sent  for  him.  What  an  honor  I 
How  considerate !  Mr.  Symphony  entered  the 
carriage,  and  soon  arrived  at  the  stupendous  man- 
sion of  his  fair  patroness,  in  Fifth  Avenue.  He 
was  ushered  into  an  imposing  and  gorgeously  fur- 
nished suit  of  rooms.  The  lady  soon  entered,  as 
handsome  and  classical  as  ever,  and  seemingly  as 
regardless  of  expense.  She  greeted  Mr.  Sym- 
phony cordially.  She  conducted  him  here;  she 
conducted  him  there.  How  will  this  do?  how 
will  that  do  z  Remember,  Mr.  Symphony,  every 
thing  ib  to  be  of  the  most  classical  order.  O  yes  1 
Mr.  Symphony  keeps  that  constantly  in  mind, 
and  ventures  a  compliment  on  the  lady's  taste. 
He  then  mentioned  various  compositions  of  Haydn, 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  others,  which  he  thinks 
it  would  be  well  to  introduce ;  not  the  entire 
works,  that  would  perhaps  be  to  tiresome  for  such 
an  occasion  ;  but  the  most  effective  and  best  appre- 
ciated movements  of  them.     Yes,  certainly,  that 


would  be  very  nice.  But  the  lady  wished  Mr. 
Symphony  "  to  open  the  whole  affair,"  and  to 
commence  the  performances  with  something  very 
classical.  She  had  made  a  selection  for  him :  the 
opening  chorus  of  Ernani.  Next,  she  would  have 
played  the  sextet  from  Lucia;  next,  Jullien's 
Piremen^s  Quadrille;  next — but  hercj  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  the  lady,  Mr.  Symphony  executed 
a  fugue  across  the  parlor,  through  the  hall,  out  at 
the  door,  and  down  the  avenue ;  and  she  has 
never  been  able  to  set  eyes  on  him  since. 

Prom  ■WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Maech  29.^-For  about  a  week  past  our  city  has 
been  a  wind-instrument,  whose  only  music  how- 
ever has  been  a  prevalent  pneumonic  coughing. 
Whether  it  is  the  President's  vetoes,  or  the  Soule 
correspondence,  or  the  Czar's  death  that  have 
been  sowing  the  wind,  we  have  certainly  been 
reaping  the  whirlwind.  Under  such  circumstances, 
though  I  had  heard  some  good  music,  and  had 
read  the  Journal,  it  was  impossible  to  have  writ- 
ten a  good-natured  letter,  as  I  wanted  to, — even  if 
there  had  been  a  possibility  of  getting  it  to  the 
post  office  without  being  blown  away. 

Since  I  last  wrote  we  have  had  two  or  three 
pretty  fair  concerts  here, — the  best  of  which  was 
Paul  Jullien'e;  whose  violin  reminds  you  of  that 
famous  one  whose  maker  caught  in  it  the  spirit 
of  his  dying  mother,  and  which  ever  after  gave 
forth  a  tone  as  of  an  imprisoned  soul.  But 
the  latest  thing  is  something  which  for  originally, 
individuality,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  beats  even 
your  own  city  of  Isms  and  Eccentricities.  This 
is  no  other  than  a  Soiriie  of  Robert  Heller's, 
hold  at  Carusi's  Saloon  last  week.  Part  I  ;  Piano- 
forte music.  Part  2;  three  grand  e.vperiments 
necromantic!  Heller's  a  genius.  He  saw  what 
Washington  wanted  ;  he  gave  the  supply,  it 
brought  him  money  and  reputation. 

The  concert  was  opened  with  the  Sonata  Pa- 
tketique.  I  was  agreeably  surprised.  Of  all  Beet- 
hoven's music  this  was  the  last  I  should  have  as- 
sociated with  Heller.  I  had  many  Boston  memo- 
ries of  Heller  :  of  how  at  our  afternoon  concerts 
he  used  to  come  forth,  sit  down  quickly  and  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  play  that  little  scherzo  of 
Mendelssohn's  youth — until  once  some  of  us 
raised  a  hiss,  which  attracted  a  gaze  from  the 
crowd  similar  to  little  Oliver  when  he  asked  for 
"more."  It  was  clear  Heller  was  not  aware  of 
the  importance  of  our  Wednesday  afternoons. 
And  then  at  the  subscriptions  he  played  concertos 
faithfully. 

His  fingers  are  manifestly  in  better  plight  now. 
And  the  Sonata  was  charming.  The  second  part 
of  the  first  movement.  Allegro  molto  e  con  brio, 
was  given  to  a  wonder.  But  I  trembled  for  the 
second.  I  had  heard  Dresel  play  it,  and  sup- 
posed I  should  never  hear  it  again.  But  Heller 
had  studied  it  thoroughly,  and  the  fascinating 
Adagio  did  not  suffer.  The  other  good  music  he 
had,  consisted  of  the  following  Lieder  ohne  Worte  : 
No.  1,  first  book  ;  No.  0,  third  book  ;  No.  6,  fifth 
book.  Rather  ambitious  certainly,  but  still  such 
a  treat  to  hear  at  all.  that  I  had  not  the  heart  to 
criticize.  Thalberg's  Sonnambula  Fantasie,  and 
some  selections  from  his  own  (Heller's)  works  at- 
tracted more  applause  than  the  others. 

Heller  is  certainly  a  remarkable  performer, 
chiefly  so  from  his  marvellous  intrepidity,  cool- 
ness. The  most  rapid  prestidigitation  (a  phrase  I 
remember  you  used  to  apply  to  him  as  apropos  of 
his  profession)  does  not  seem  to  excite  anything 
more  than  his  knuckles.  I  rather  suspect  it  was 
the  lack  of  a  better  piano  that  made  his  perform- 
ance of  pieces  that  have  so   often  penetrated  me 


through  and  through,  only  enlist  my  admiration  of 
his  skill. 

But  of  Heller's  "  Drum  of  the  Spirits,"  "  Mar- 
vellous Orange  Tree,"  "Second-Sight  Mystery," 
I  have  no  words  to  express  my  admiration.  The 
Second-Sight  produces  the  greatest  excitement 
here,  and  convinces  many  that  Robert  Heller  is 
certainly  a  near  friend  of  Robert  le  Uiable. 

I  Was  better  pleased  with  the  first  Song  without 
Words,  as  I  heard  it  two  evenings  afterward  at  Mr. 
L.'s,  than  as  Heller  performed  it.  Before  the  quar- 
tet assembled,  it  was  performed  on  the  piano  and 
violoncello.  I  wish  those  beautiful  arrangements 
of  Czerny's  were  more  common.  We  also  had 
on  this  occasion  Mendelssohn's  first  and  second 
Quartets.  The  first  of  these  I  have  heard  several 
times  now.  It  has  always  struck  me  as  more  con- 
strained than  Mendelssohn's  usual  style;  somewhat 
as  the  first  Symphony  of  Beethoven  has,  as  being  not 
exactly  individual  and  natural.  We  had,  as  a  con- 
clusion, the  Eroica,  which  I  listened  to  in  the 
light  of  Wagnek's  analysis;  which,  however,  like 
every  other  analysis  I  ever  read  of  Beethoven's 
music,  did  me  no  good,  and  was  soon  forgotten. 

c. 

From  ITALY. 

Leghorn,  Feb.  12. — I  promised  to  tell  you  some- 
thing about  what  1  had  seen,  or  rather  heard,  in  the 
musical  way  RJnce  I  have  been  wandering  in  that  land 
\i.novin,  par  excellence,  na  "  the  Land  of  Song."  From 
my  experience  it  appears  rather  a  misnomer.  Almost 
as  much  so  as  the  hackneyed  epithet  of  "  sunny  clime;" 
which  the  alternate  storms  of  snow  and  rain,  wliich  have 
attended  our  Italian  pilgrimage  in  search  of  sunshine, 
have  most  wofully  belied. 

In  Venice,  where  we  stopped  some  weeks,  we  heard  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  Opera,  to  be  sure, — but  it  was 
Vekdi — Veroi  !  The  Venetians  very  naturally  like  to 
hear  I  due  Foscari,  even  when  performed,  as  we  heard 
it,  by  a  tenor,  who  shouted  through  his  nose  in  an  exas- 
perating manner — a  basso,  who  reminded  me  of  the 
man  in  the  Picvvick  Papers  that  was  requested  to  "send 
a  boy  home,  to  see  if  he  had  not  left  his  voice  under  his 
pillow  ;"  and  a  prim.a  donna,  who  probably  sang  very  well 
indeed  ten  years  ago.  National  partiality  and  memory 
of  the  past  may  excuse  the  weakness  which  submits  to 
be  amused  three  times  a  week  by  a  most  doleful  series 
of  alternate  inaudible  solos  and  deafening  choruses;  but 
no  tenable  reason  could,  1  opine,  be  alleged  for  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which  a  certain  production,  calling  itself 
an  opera  and  denominated  L'Ebreo  (the  Jew)  was  re- 
ceived. Perhaps  the  aspect  of  the  beautiful  Teatro  la 
Fenice  put  the  audience  into  good  humor.  Certainly, 
without,  eiception  it  is  the  most  beautiful  theatre  I  have 
seen.  The  Berlin  Opera  House  may  be  equal  to  it,  but 
not  superior.  There  are  no  dark  reds,  no  deep  greens, 
giving  to  a  place  of  amusement  the  aspect  of  a  misap- 
plied cathedral.  All  is  light,  graceful,  airy.  The  boxes 
are  closed  at  the  sides,  which  adds  to  the  completeness 
of  the  aspect  of  the  house,  though  it  destroys  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  groups  in  the  boxes,  only  le.iving  visible 
the  fair,  flower-crowned  heads,  and  graceful  shoulders 
of  the  beautiful  Venetian  women.  Beautiful  they  are, 
not  with  the  airy  grace  of  our  lovely  countrywomen; 
but  with  a  certain  heavy,  monumental  grandeur,  that  is 
quite  as  fascinating  in  its  way. 

They  would  be  more  agreeable  neighbors  at  the  Opera, 
however,  if  they  came  there  to  listen  instead  of  to  talk, 
which  appears  to  be  their  sole  object  in  coming.  Then 
there  are  those  insupportable  white-coated  Austrian 
officers,  who  go  lounging  about,  talking  in  German,  and, 
with  the  proverbial  insolence  of  conquerors,  utterly  dis- 
regarding the  hush!  hush!  which  precedes  the  prima 
donna's  grand  effort,  coolly  continuing  their  audible  ob- 
servations on  the  ladies  in  the  lower  row,  during  the 
last  dying  speech  and  confession  of  the  unlucky  tenor — 
who  sings  away  in  the  agonies  of  death,  as  is  the  won- 
drous fashion  of  that  class  of  humanity— without  in  the 
least  attracting  their  high  and  mighty  attention.  But  I 
am  forgeting  L'Ebreo. 

This  opera  is  the  production  of  an  individual  denomi- 
nated Signer  Giuseppe  Appolloni,  who  appears  to  have 
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devoted  hia  life  to  a  diligent  study  of  the  works  of  that 
wonderful  genius — Monsieur  Verdi.  Certainly  Verdi  is 
a  very  great  man  5  he  has  founded  a  school — the  clap- 
trap school  of  music!  There  ia  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  "  the  Age  "  just  now.  Some  call  it  the  age  of 
Iron  ;  some,  the  age  of  Paper  j  some,  the  age  of  Bronze. 
Were  I  to  give  it  a  name,  I  should  call  it  the  ''  Age  of 
Noise."  Noise,  noise,  everywhere — from  the  heights  of 
Sevastopol,  to  the  boards  of  La  Fenice.  The  highest 
praise  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  the  crack  scholar  of 
a  public  school  is  the  magniloquent  prophecy — "  That's 
a  fine  boy!  one  of  these  days  he  wWi  make  a  noise  \xi 
the  world  !"  But  nowhere  have  the  disastrous  in- 
fluences of  this  all-pervading  feature  of  the  present 
age  been  more  apparent  than  in  its  effect  upon  that 
science,  which  is  called,  "the  Science  of  Sounds,"  but 
which  bids  fair  ere  long  to  become  ''the  Art  of  Noise." 

The  story  of  Signor  Appolloni's  opera  is  taken  from 
Bulwer'8  novel,  "Leila;  or  the  Siege  of  Grenada." 
The  argument  is  briefly  this  : 

Issachar  is  a  Jewj  has  a  daughter  named  Leila,  in 
love  with  Adel  Muza,  a  general  in  the  army  of  Boabdil 
el  Chico,  king  of  the  Moors,  Said  Issachar  betrays  the 
Moorish  king  to  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  and  leaves  his 
daughter  in  the  Spanish  camp  as  a  pledge  of  his  fidelity. 
Leila  becomes  a  convert  to  Christianity,  and  Issachar, 
happening,  by  one  of  those  inconvenient  chances  com- 
mon to  operas,  to  be  prowling  about  the  Christian  tents 
just  as  she  is  about  being  baptized,  rushes  in,  and  in  the 
midst  of  an  uproar  perfectly  indescribable,  considerately 
stabs  her  to  the  heart — thus  putting  an  end  to  her  suf- 
ferings and  those  of  the  audience  together.  Of  course 
the  Odalisques,  composing  the  harem  of  Boabdil  el 
Chico,  divert  that  monarch  by  dances.  An  Opera  is 
nothing  now-a-days  without  an  interpolated  ballet ; 
which  being  generally  performed  by  a  set  of  incapables, 
who  dare  not  appear  in  the  regular  ballet  for  fear  of 
being  hissed  off  the  stage,  is  particularly  agreeable  and 
BGsthetic  in  the  highest  degree.  Of  course  Adel  Muza 
sings  a  serenade  behind  the  scenes.  The  part  of  the 
said  Adel  Muza  was  performed  by  Signor  Nigrini,  the 
only  individual  on  the  stage  whose  voice  was  audible, 
except  at  intervals.  How  hoarse  he  must  have  been 
after  the  opera  was  over,  I  shudder  to  think  !  Of  course 
Issachar  curses  his  daughter  upon  discovering  her  affec- 
tion for  the  Moorish  general.  It  is  the  regular  thing. 
Basso  fathers  always  curse  their  daughters  3  it  shows  off 
the  low  notes.  Of  course  Leila  sings  a  bravura  song 
after  she  has  been  mortally  wounded.  Of  course  there 
is  a  mysterious  chorus  of  conspirators  under  ground. 
One  could'nt  be  let  off  from  that;  it  made  too  great  a 
hit  in  Ernani.  For  the  same  reason  it  was  imperatively 
necessary  that  the  troops  of  the  king  of  Arragon  should 
march  upon  the  stage,  accompanied  by  a  crashing,  clash- 
ing, thundering  military  band,  at  the  entrance  of  which 
I  heard  an  unfortunate  Frenchman  behind  me  exclaim, 
"  Mon  Dieu,  quel  tapage  ,'"  O  dear,  it  makes  my  head 
ache  to  think  of  it !  Of  course  the  orchestra  drowned 
the  singers  upon  every  possible  occasion.  Of  course 
the  basso  was  inaudible — the  prima  donna  spasmodic. 
Poor  Barbieri-Nini!  how  she  struggled,  and  screamed, 
and  threw  up  those  ridiculous  arms  of  hers  in  vain 
attempts  to  appear  young  and  graceful !  Of  course  every 
act  closed  in  inexpressible  noise  and  confusion. 

Ah!  the  blessing  of  coming  out  into  quiet  moonlit 
Venice,  and  listening  to  the  plash  of  the  oars  of  the 
soft-rocking  gondolas,  after  all  that  noise  and  glare !  O, 
beautiful  are  those  moonlight  nights  in  Venice,  and 
Bweet  is  the  sound  of  the  Vesper  chimes  across  the  sea; 
—but  never  seems  the  white  moonlight  so  soft  and  pure, 
and  never  is  the  sound  of  the  Vesper  bell  so  sadly  sweet, 
as  when  the  head  is  ringing,  and  the  eyes  swimming  with 
the  uproar  and  confusion  of  a  modern  opera ! 

There  is  one  branch  of  music  cultivated  in  Italy, 
which  is  sadly  neglected  everywhere  else  where  I  have 
ever  been*^— that  of  chiming  bells.  O  how  soft,  how 
clear,  how  rich,  how  beautiful  they  are!  especially  in 
Venice,  where  they  sound  amid  that  ghostly  silence, 
across  the  sleeping  sea.  In  Genoa  ihey  are  beautifully 
clear;  in  Pisa  wonderfully  wild  and  deep;  in  Milan,  soft 
and  melancholy ;  but  nowhere  are  they  so  lovely  as  in 
that  strange,  sea-girt  city  of  silence,  where  they  seem  to 
sing  an  everlasting  requiem  for  splendors  dead,  and  for 

*.Has  our  fair  correspondent  never  been  in  England  ? 


power  and  glory  forever  passed  away  !  Listening  one 
night  to  their  wild  music,  I  fancied  I  could  trace  the 
notes  which  suggested  to  Beethoven  that  wondrous 
strain  with  which  his  last  and  greatest  Symphony  opens. 
Indeed  that  whole  Symphony  is  full  of  the  sound  of 
bells.  And  so  I  have  wandered  home  again,  like  a  stray 
sheep,  from  Verdi  and  his  clattering  crew  to  Beethoven. 
Poor  Beethoven  !  how  he  would  grieve  could  he  hear 
the  so-called  music,  which  is  now  rife  in  Vienna,  within 
hearing  of  the  spot  where  his  ashes  rest. 

0  that  miserable  Don  Giovanni  at  Vienna!  How  it 
was  murdered  !  How  the  audience  talked  and  chat- 
tered; how  the  orchestra — one  trumpet  excepted — went 
one  way,  and  the  singers  another;  while  the  trumpet 
aforesaid  squeaked  and  howled  entirely  independent  of 
both  !  How  Strauss,  Jr,  played  Mendelssohn's 
Scherzo  from  the  ''Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  to  an 
accompaniment  oftnlking,  drinking,  clattering  of  glasses 
and  rattling  of  spoons,  which  would  have  driven  the 
least  musical  frequenter  of  Liebig's  raving  mad!  J.  went 
off  in  a  perfectly  incoherent  rage.  I  didn't  mind  it — it 
only  made  me  laugh — until  the  Scherzo  came;  then  I 
grew  desperately  angry  certainly.  Poor  Beethoven!  it 
is  well  he  sleeps.  No  sound  can  awake  him  now. 
Better  so. 

1  am  afraid  the  Viennese  are  hopeless.  Verdi  is 
better  than  Strauss,  at  all  events.  However,  the  mili- 
tary music  in  Austria  ia  irreproachable.  The  moat 
beautiful  brass  bands  1  ever  heard,  I  heard  in  Prague, 
Venice  and  Milan.  The  band  which  used  to  play  on 
Thursdays  in  the  Piaza  San  Marco,  belonged  to  a  Hun- 
garian regiment,  and  played  Mazurkas  and  Chardaschis 
in  the  most  exquisite  style.  The  music  of  the  Hun- 
garian dances  is  of  the  most  enlivening  character.  Far 
different  from  the  Russian  music,  in  which  there  is  al- 
ways a  hidden  wail — however  quick  the  movement  may 
be.  It  is  an  ofl  repeated  remark  that  the  music  of 
slaves  is  always  sad. 

I  fear  I  am  transcending  your  patience — so  about  an 
opera  which  1  heard  in  the  Carlo  Felice,  at  Genoa,  an- 
other time.  I  remain,  truly  yours,  ^^^ 

Pusi4al  djlrit-dfltat. 

The  Courier  des  Etats  Unis,  (which,  by  the  way,  is 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  journals  in  the  country,) 
has  been  publishing  some  very  pleasant  feuilletons  on 
"  Contemporary  Celebrities,"  by  M.  Eugene  de  Mir- 
evois.  From  a  very  entertaining  paper  on  Sckibe, 
we  extract  this  amusing  sketch  of  the  way  in  which 
the  modern  opera  marries  its  "  perfect  music"  unto 
"  noble  words."  It  would  be  wrong,  says  Mire- 
voix,  to  suppose  that  music  and  poetry,  these  har- 
monious sisters,  live  on  good  terms  with  each  other. 
Music  rules  poetry  with  a  rod  of  iron,  she  maltreats 
her,  clips  her  wings,  cuts  and  slashes  her,  like  a  very 
Cinderella,  till  the  poor  thing  has  to  run  away  and 
give  place  to  vile  prose,  who  puts  on  the  spoils  of  the 
fugitive,  and  marches  about  like  one  of  Macbetli's 
witches  in  the  robe  of  a  Muse. 

Your  great  musician  wants  no  poet,  but  rather  a 
prose  writer  with  a  "  Rhyming  dictionary"  under  his 
arm,  who  will  dock  off  his  verses  or  spin  them  out 
at  the  maestro's  sovereign  will  and  pleasure.  By 
working  witli  Cherubini,  Meyerbeer,  Boildieu,  Ros- 
sini, Herold,  Auber,  and  Carafa,  Scribe  has  earned  a 
round  million  of  money :  but  that  is  really  poor  pay 
for  the  tortures  to  which  those  gentlemen  have  put 
him. 

He  used  to  say  of  Meyerbeer  :  "  Confound  him, 
he  treats  me  like  a  she-ass  !  " 

His  hair  has  grown  grey  at  this  work,  for  he  gen- 
erally has  to  destroy  on  one  day  all  that  he  had  done 
the  day  before,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
"  Here,"  Meyerbeer  would  say  to  him,  turning  down 
a  leaf  of  the  libretto,  "  here,  we  must  have  a  ballad !" 

"  Very  well !  "  answers  Scribe.  "  In  what  mea- 
sure ?  " 

"  I  should  like  octosyllabic  verses,  of  four  lines  in 
a  verse." 

Scribe  goes  to  work,  writes  the  ballad  and  sends  it 
to  the  Maestro,  who  sends  it  back  with  a  note : 


"  These  four-lined  verses  are  absurd,  I  want  ten 
syllables  to  a  line,  to  suit  nny  music." 

It  was  a  long  piece  of  business  they  were  upon, 
and  as  Scribe  was  a  maker  of  metre,  he  must  submit. 
He  works  over  the  ballad  once,  twice,  twenty  times, 
consumes  a  whole  week  at  the  work,  and  when  he 
hands  it  to  Meyerbeer  is  gratified  at  seeing  it  torn  to 
pieces. 

"  What  the  devil  is  this  !  What  made  you  ima- 
gine we  wanted  a  ballad  here  V 

"  I !  I !  why  you  imagined  it !" 

•'  Did  I  ?  Well  then,  we  have  made  a  mistake  !  " 

Again,  meeting  Scribe  on  the  boulevard,  and  ta- 
king his  arm,  Meyerbeer  whispers  mysteriously — 

"  I  had  a  splendid  idea,  last  evening,  for  an 
opera !  " 

"  Yes  I  What  was  it  ?  " 

"  I  should  like  to  have  all  the  chief  persons  brought 
together  in  the  fourth  act,  so  as  to  have  a  Septuor  !" 

But  that's  impossible  !  "  cries  Scribe.  "  The  first 
three  acts  are  already  written.  When  you  want  such 
a  situation  as  that,  you  must  prepare  the  way  for  it 
from  the  beginning." 

"  Oh  !  of  course  !  It's  a  tremendous  thing  to  write 
it  all  over !  But  my  Septuor  J  I  must  have  the  Sep- 
tuor  !" 

"  Well  I  well !  I  will  arrange  it,"  says  Scribe,  with 
a  sigh. 

He  gave  six  weeks  to  retouching  the  play.  Meyer- 
beer took  the  libretto,  kejit  it  three  years,  and  then 
handed  it  back  to  his  friend  :  "  On  the  whole,  after 
reflecting  upon  the  matter,  I  think  our  septuor  won't 
do  ! "     I  prefer  a  monologue  ! " 

For  the  third  time  the  whole  piece  must  be  recast ! 
That  day  Scribe  thought  seriously  of  suicide. 

All  the  other  composers  have  treated  him  in  like 
manner.  Auber  cutting  the  sense  of  a  strophe  clean 
in  two,  Boildieu  inverting  the  rhymes,  and  putting 
prosody  to  the  rack,  Herold  dislodging  the  ciesuras, 
and  Carafa  recklessly  swelling  a  hexameter  into 
fourteen  feet. 

The  friend  who  has  kindly  furnished  us  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  letter  from  the  sculptor, 
Crawford,  and  who  ought  to  know,  assures  us  that 
the  Statue  of  Beethoven,  intended  for  the  Boston 
Music  Hall,  is  an  original  work,  and  not  a  copy  from 
the  one  in  Bonn,(!)  as  lately  stated  in  some  of  the 
papers.  "  It  was  finished  two  months  ago.  A  musi- 
cal '  fete '  is  to  be  held  at  Munich,  in  honor  of  the 
event  of  the  Statue's  going  to  America.  The  Statue 
will  be  taken  to  the  Odeon,  placed  upon  a  proper 
pedestal,  and  receive  a  certain  inauguration  by  having 
some  of  Beethoven's  finest  works  performed  for  the 
occasion.  This  has  been  already  announced  in  the 
Augsburg  Gazette,  and  will  create  quite  a  sensation. 
The  Statue  will  be  sent,  immediately  after  the  cere- 
mony, to  Bremen,  and  thus  reach  Boston  in  the 
summer." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  absurdity  of  the 
idea,  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Crawford's  fertility  of  ima- 
gination would  set  himself  to  work  to  make  a  copy 
of  a  modern  German  statue ;  and  the  still  greater 
absurdity  of  supposing  that  an  artist  would  receive 
such  a  commission  from  any  person  or  persons.  Mr. 
Crawford  made  four  or  five  sketches  for  this  statue 
before  fixing  upon  one  which  satisfied  him.  They 
wei"e  very  different  one  from  the  other,  and  none  of 
them  in  the  least  resembling  the  Statue  in  Bonn. 

Our  old  friend  Gael  Bekgmaun  walked  into  our 
sanctum  yesterday,  as  fresh  as  life.  He  had  come  by 
lightning  train  from  Chicago,  si(^k  enough  of  the 
West,  and  is  engaged  to  conduct  the  last  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic concerts  for  this  season  in  New  York,  on 
the  21st  instant,  in  place  of  Mr.  Eisfeld,  who,  we 
grieve  to  learn,  is  seriously  ill.  If  Boston  does  not 
mean  to  yield  its  favorite  conductor  up  to  New  York, 
Boston  music-lovers  must  be  stirring.    Meanwhile 
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we  congratulate  the  Pliilharmonic. Mr.  William 

ScHHLTZE  sailed  last  week  for  Europe,  to  revisit 
his  friends  in  Germany.  He  intends  to  return  to  us 
in  about  three  months. 

English  papers  state  that  Sir  Henky  R.  Bishop, 
husband  of  Anna  Bishop,  and  composer  of  all  those 
fine  glees  and  English  operas,  is  now  living  in  a  state 
of  indigence,  at  the  advanced  age  of  three-score  ten 
and  odd.  This,  if  true,  is  justly  made  a  matter  of 
reproach  to  so  musical  a  country. 

GusTAV  Sattee,  whose  piano-playing  is  just 
now  all  the  tallf,  was  born  at  Vienna  in  February, 
1831,  and  is  consequently  but  twenty-four  years 
old.  His  father  is  a  distinguished  physician  there, 
and  he  too  would  have  been  trained  to  that  pro- 
fession, but  that  his  ruling  passion.  Music,  battled 
hard  against  it,  and  with  the  aid  of  friends,  pre- 
vailed. He  had  a  very  early  love  of  the  music  of 
Mozart  and  Beethoven,  and  studied  hard,  even 
trying  his  hand  at  the  composition  of  Sonatas, 
&e.  The  last  time  that  Liszt  played  in  Vienna, 
in  1S46,  our  young  pianist  was  inspired  to  new 
exertions,  and  practised  with  an  assiduity  that 
nothing  but  a  severe  illness  could  suspend.  After 
the  Revolution  in  '4S,  he  visited  France,  England, 
Ireland,  Belgium,  and  the  principal  cities  of  Ger- 
many, studying  the  compositions  and  the  styles  of 
playing  of  the  renowned  pianists.  In  Paris  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Chopin,  whose  influ- 
ence strengthened  him  in  the  determination  to 
study  to  express  the  poetry  of  music,  rather  than 
to  perform  mere  feats  of  miraculous  execution. 
In  1851  he  began  his  public  career  by  the  pro- 
dtlction  of  a  Mass,  Graduale,  and  Offertorium  of 
his  own  composition,  in  the  St.  Charles  Church  in 
Vienna.  Indeed  he  seems  to  have  been  extremely 
enterprising  in  early  efforts  at  original  composi- 
tion. His  first  concert  as  a  pianist  was  given  in 
Vienna,  on  the  16th  of  May,  in  the  same  year, 
with  a  programme  entirely  of  his  own  works, 
including,  1.  Overture  to  "  Julius  Ca2sar,"  for 
orchestra ;  2.  Trio,  for  piano,  violin  and  'cello  ; 
3.  Fantasia  on  the  Prophete;  4.  Overture  to 
Schiller's  "  Ode  to  Joy."  This  successful  debut 
was  followed  by  concerts  in  Gratz,  Klagenfurt, 
Laibach  (where  the  Philharmonic  Society  gave 
him  the  honorary  diploma^,  Trieste  and  Ve- 
nice. A  second  visit  to  Paris  was  cut  short  by 
the  imprisonment  of  his  father  for  participation  in 
the  revolution  in  Vienna.  In  the  year  18.53-4  he 
composed  a  variety  of  works,  both  in  classical 
and  smaller  forms,  which  were  published  in  Vi- 
enna and  met  with  a  large  sale.  In  the  Summer 
he  gave  his  farewell  concert  in  Vienna,  at  which 
he  played  Beethoven's  Sonata  appassionata,  Liszt's 
transcription  of  the  "  Tell  "  overture,  and  his  own 
fantasia  on  the  Freyschntz,  and  left  Europe  in 
September  last  for  New  York,  where  he  has  re- 
mained entirely  quiet  and  unheralded,  until  his 
recent  debut  in  the  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society. 
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Mr.  Gustav  Satter's  Concert 

The  assembly  at  Cliickering's  on  Monday  eve- 
ning, though  of  the  most  appreciative,  was  not  so 
■numerous  as  it  should  have  been.  This  was  in 
a  measure  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  freezing  blast 
wliich  swept  througli  all  our  streets  so  violently 
all  that  day  and  night,  and  which  even  beleagured 
the  concert  room,  rattling  the  windows  and  moan- 
ing round  the  house  with  a  wild  and  crazy  sort  of 
music,  that  vied  in  noise  with  the  noisiest  passages 


of  the  Liszt  fantasia  within.  Doubtless  too,  it  had 
its  exasperating  effect  on  the  nerves  of  the  young 
artist,  lashing  him  into  a  more  furious  fortissimo 
and  a  more  lightning-Kke  velocity  toward  the 
conclusion  of  several  of  his  pieces,  sufficiently 
exciting  in  themselves.  But  it  was  nevertheless 
a  very  delightful  and  successful  concert.  The 
programme  was  remarkable,  introducing  the 
audience  to  more  of  the  notable  piano  composi- 
tions, that  were  wholly  new  to  them,  than  almost 
any  concert  that  we  can  remember.  It  was  indeed 
purely  a  piano-forte  concert,  no  other  instrument 
or  voice  intervening,  except  the  strings  in  a  single 
Trio.  But  vnth  Mozakt,  Beethoven,  Schu- 
bert, Schumann,  Chopin,  Liszt,  for  com- 
posers, vrith  so  accompKshed  a  •virtuoso  for  inter- 
preter, and  so  telling  and  tractable  an  instrument 
as  that  last  noble  Grand  of  the  Messrs.  Cliickering, 
to  do  his  bidding,  there  was  spiritualty  and  ma- 
terially enough  for  a  rare  feast  of  Art. 

Mr.  Satter's  playing  satisfied  us  best  that  even- 
ing in  the  first  two  pieces.  The  first  was  in  the 
E[5  Trio  of  Fkanz  Schubert,  which  he  played 
with  the  brothers  Fries.  This  is  the  last  of 
Schubert's  two  Trios,  his  hundredth  work,  written 
but  soon  before  his  early  death,  (Nov.  1828.) 
The  other,  in  B\),  (which  was  intended  to  be 
given,  and  was  so  set  doivn  in  the  programme,) 
is  supposed  to  have  been  written  shortly  before, 
and  was  posthumously  brought  to  Hght.  That  is 
graceful,  tender,  dreamy  in  its  character ;  but 
this  more  fiery  and  impetuous.  Especially  so  the 
first  movement,  which  is  full  of  short,  decided 
rhythms,  in  full  chords,  giving  fine  scope  for  the 
strong  and  crisp  staccato  of  Mr.  Satter,  who  cer- 
tainly played  it  iwith  the  utmost  neatness,  clear- 
ness, and  emphatic  accent.  The  Adagio,  too, 
is  a  deep,  solemn,  march-like  movement,  full  of 
marvellous  surprises  in  modulation,  and  surcharged 
with  that  strange  magnetism,  (as  indeed  the  Alle- 
gro also,)  with  which  Schubert's  music  seizes  upon 
you  almost  as  remarkably  as  Beethoven's.  The 
Finale,  in  grandeur  of  sentiment,  somewhat  dis- 
appoints; it  opens  with  a  Haydn-like  cheerful- 
ness, and  runs  out  to  great  length,  with  a  continual 
return  by  all  possible  processes  of  modulation  of 
a  very  bright  and  pleasing  theme,  which  sang 
as  sweet  as  silver  bells  in  the  exquisite  upper 
octaves  of  that  piano.  The  whole  composition, 
however,  is  extremely  interesting,  and  abounds 
with  every  variety  of  image  and  expression,  (save 
that  it  has  scarcely  any  slow  catitabile,)  so  that 
Mr.  Satter's  mastery  in  execution  and  interpre- 
tation was  displayed  to  the  highest  advantage. 
Schumann  says  of  the  E^)  Trio,  that  it  is  more 
active,  manly,  and  dramatic,  while  that  in  Bfj  on 
the  contrary  is  passive,  feminine,  and  lyrical. 

But  the  most  perfect  of  all  Mr.  Satter's  render- 
ings so  far,  was  that  of  the  little  Minuet  and  Trio 
from  Mozart's  Symphony  in  E\).  It  is  compara- 
tively a  simple  thing ;  but  it  required  an  artist  to 
reproduce  so  faultlessly,  so  genially,  the  smooth, 
cool,  limpid,  even  flow,  and  June-like  atmosphere 
of  that  most  Mozartean  Allegretto.  His  playing, 
to  say  notliing  of  its  exquisite  mechanical  per- 
fection, expressed  all  that  was  in  the  music.  Not 
so  entirely  with  the  Beethoven  Minuetto,  from  the 
Sonata  in  Ej),  (No.  3  of  op.  29.)  It  seemed  tons 
too  fast,  and  not  to  contain  all  that  we  have  whilom 
felt  in  connection  with  that  music.  We  speak 
rather  of  the  melodious  Minuetto  than  of  the 
Trio,  with  its  smiting,  flashing  chords.  The 
triplet  of  little  pieces  was  completed  rather  hete- 


rogeneously  by  the  Coronation  March  from  the 
Prophete,  a  very  brilliant  and  orchestrally 
crowded  arrangement  of  Mr.  Satter's  own,  which 
he  made  extremely  effective. 

Then  came  the  grand  piece  of  the  evening, 
the  Sonata  appassionala  of  Beethoven,  in  F 
minor,  op.  57.  Schindler,  in  his  life  of  the 
composer,  says :  "  I  asked  him  one  day  for  a  key 
to  the  two  Sonatas,  op.  57,  and  the  one  in  D 
minor,  op.  29,  and  he  replied:  read  Shakspeare's 
'  Tempest'  "  They  certainly  are  alike  in  atmos- 
phere and  feeling,  and  are  such  music  as  one 
could  fitly  hear  while  reading  or  remembering 
the  "  Tempest."  But  the  other  is  in  a  more  gen- 
tle, graceful,  feminine  vein  (we  wish  Mi-.  Satter 
would  play  it  at  his  next  Soiree) ;  this,  as  its 
name  denotes,  is  fiery,  and  impassioned  to  the 
last  degree,  a  most  exciting  piece  to  play,  'or 
hsten  to.  We  thought  the  first  movemeftt  was 
superbly  executed,  and  it  is  immensely  rapid, 
diflicult  and  crowded.  You  feel  all  the  lightnings 
and  commotions  of  the  elements  in  its  wild  and 
angry  onsweep,  and  its  fitful  pauses ;  and  every 
little  episode  suggests  the  mingKng  of  human 
tenderness  with  imaginations  marvellous  and 
awe-inspiring.  The  Andante,  with  its  deep, 
Avise,  solemn  theme,  in  manly,  low  chords,  (Pros- 
pero,  shall  we  fancy?),  and  its  naturally  evolving 
variations,  might,  it  seemed  to  us,  have  been 
made  more  impressive ;  we  could  not  feel  sure 
that  feeling  and  conception  quite  kept  pace  with 
execution  there ;  and  the  wild,  wind-like  finale 
Presto  was  taken  so  extremely  fast,  although  with 
perfect  evenness  and  exactness,  that  the  oiithne 
was  hard  to  seize ;  besides  that  in  strength,  in 
vehemence,  in  loudness,  it  seemed  also  some- 
what overdone.  We  could  not  but  feel  too,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  some  of  the  finer  jjassages 
were  treated  with  a  little  overnioeness  of  style, 
rather  than  the  downright  earnestness  of  Beet^ 
hoven.  But  we  shall  not  have  many  chances  to 
hear  such  great  tone-poems  of  Beethoven  ren- 
dered with  such  power  and  such  independence 
of  their  extreme  mechanical  difiiculties.  It  is 
only  that  acquaintance  "with  Beethoven  makes 
one's  ideal  terribly  exacting.  We  shoidd  be  but 
too  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Satter  play  this  Sonata  again 
and  repeatedly. 

The  next  piece  bore  the  following  strange  de- 
scription on  the  programme. 

OTanu&al.    Scenes  mignonnes,  on  four  notes Schdmawn. 

1.  Preamble ;  2.  Pierrot ;  3.  Arlequin ;  4.  Valse  noble ; 
5.  Eusebius ;  6.  Florestan  j  7.  Coguette  j  8.  Kepliqne  ; 
9.  Sphinxes ;  10.  Papillons ;  11.  Lettres  dansantes ; 
12.  Chiarina  ;  iS.  Chopin  ;  14-  Estrella ;  15.  Recon- 
naissance;  16.  Pantalon  et  Columbine ;  17.  Valse  Alle- 
mande  ;  18.  Paganini  ;  19.  Aveu ;  20.  Promenade  ; 
21.  Pause ;  22.  March  des  *'  Davidsbiindler  "  centre  les 
Philistines. 

This  mnst  not  be  understood  to  be  vtritten  lll>- 
erally  on  four  notes.  It  is  a  queer  medley  of 
little  pieces,  of  various  styles  and  personal  allu- 
sions, which  Schmnann  in  some  freak  of  his 
younger  days  strung  upon  the  chance  suggestion 
of  the  four  letters  composing  the  name  or  resi- 
dence of  one  of  his  lady  friends.  The  letters 
are  A,  S,  C,  H ;  the  H  in  Geniian  standing  for 
our  B  natural,  and  S  or  es  for  E  flat.  Of  course 
few  of  the  allusions  and  Uttle  of  the  point  of  the 
joke  can  be  understood  here  and  now,  and  it 
seems  hardly  a  piece  for  the  concert  room.  Yet 
in  so  much  as  can  be  traced  it  possesses  a  certain 
historical  interest,  and  illustrates  a  significant 
period  in  the   recent  developments  of  German 
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music.  The  Leipzig  Neue  Zeitschrift  fiir  Musik, 
wliifh  was  founded  and  foi-  ten  years  edited  by 
Schumann,  grew  out  of  a  club  of  young  musical 
protesters  like  himself,  who  used  to  meet  almost 
every  evening  in  the  latter  part  of  1833,  "  osten- 
sibly for  social  pleasure,  but  quite  as  much  for 
the  interchange  of  thoughts  about  that  Art  which 
■vvas  meat  and  drink  to  them  —  Music.  The 
then  musical  state  of  Germany,"  (we  quote  from 
Schumann's  preface  to  a  collection  of  his  wri- 
tings,) "  was  not  very  edifying.  TJpou  the  stage 
still  reigned  Rossini,  on  the  pianos  almost  exclu- 
sively Herz  and  Hiinten.  And  yet  only  a  few 
years  had  flown,  since  Beethoven,  Weber  and 
Schubert  lived  among  us.  To  be  sure,  MendeLs- 
Eohn's  star  was  in  the  ascendant,  and  wonderful 
tilings  were  whispered  abroad  of  a  Pole,  Chopin, 
—  but  these  first  acquired  a  lasting  influence 
later.  One  day  the  thought  passed  through  our 
young  hot  heads : — Let  us  not  look  idly  on  ;  talce 
hold,  and  make  it  better ;  take  hold,  and  let  the 
poesy  of  Art  be  held  in  honor  once  more. 
Hence  arose  the  first  sheets  of  the  New 
Journal,"  &c.  &c.  Left  alone  in  Lis  editing, 
Schumann  introduced  criticisms  from  different 
points  of  view  upon  the  same  niattei-s,  under  the 
assumed  signatures  of  "  Eusebius,"  and  "  Flores- 
tan,"  and  a  certain  mediating  "  Meister  Raro." 
These  were  supposed  members  of  a  certain 
"more  than  secret  Bund  (or  confederacy),  since 
it  existed  only  in  the  brain  of  its  founder," 
called  the  David  Bund ;  a  league  in  fact  against 
the  Philistines,  which  is  the  general  term  among 
German  students,  artists,  poets,  &c.,  for  prosaic, 
narrow,  hard,  ungenial,  commonplace  respecta- 
bilities. This  explains  some  of  the  allusions  in 
the  scenes  mignonnes,  especially  the  march  at  the 
end,  which  is  eis  much  as  to  say :  Down  with  the 
old  fogies  1  Chiarina  (No.  12)  is  his  own  artist 
wife  Clara,  of  whom  he  says  in  the  preface  above 
quoted :  "  These  not  unwelcome  comrades  (Euse- 
bius, &c.)  finally  vanished  altogether  from  the 
Zeitschri/t,  and  ever  since  a  '  Peri '  led  them  off  to 
climes  remote,  there  has  been  nothing  more  heard 
of  their  literaiy  labors." — Many  of  the  httle  jjieces 
too  are  quite  piquant  and  channing  in  themselves, 
and  passing  in  such  rapid  contrast,  under  the 
fleet  fingers  of  such  a  player,  who  seemed  quite 
to  enter  into  the  humor  of  the  thing,  they  gave 
no  little  pleasure. 

The  Ballade  by  Chopin,  in  G  minor,  one  of 
the  most  florid,  dreamy,  passion-fraught,  and  diffi- 
cult of  his  compositions,  was  played  with  wonder- 
ful ease  and  brilliancy ;  but  suffered,  as  we 
thought,  somewhat  like  the  Sonata,  in  being 
wrought  up  to  too  vehement  a  pitch  toward  the 
close.  To  say  that  this  performance  was  so  truly 
steeped  in  the  delicate  peculiar  spirit  and  senti- 
ment of  Chopin,  as  some  that  we  have  heard, 
would  be  saying  too  much.  Mr.  Satter  is  as  yet 
a  very  young  man,  exuberant  with  power,  and 
enterprising,  ready  talent ;  ambitious-  too  to  take 
a  high  and  really  artistic  stand;  impressed 
with  good  maxims,  and  a  zealous  student  of  the 
real  classics  of  his  Art ;  but  it  would  be  too  much 
to  expect  of  him  all  that  earnest  depth  of  feeling, 
and  of  inward  experience,  all  that  maturity  of 
conception,  which  should  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired  in  his  interpretations  of  such  poets  as 
Chopin  and  Beethoven. 

The  Concert  closed  with  another  performance 
of  Liszt's  prodigious  fantasia  upon  Mendelssohn's 
"Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  music,  which  was 


indeed  an  amazing  specimen  of  strength,  delicacy, 
rapidity,  and  clearness  in  execution,  and  brought 
out  the  remarkable  power  and  brilliancy  of  the 
instrument,  in  a  manner  that  electiified  the 
audience  even  more  than  at  the  concert  of  the 
Quintette  Club.  In  those  aerial  fairy  tremolos 
the  peculiar  beauty  of  the  upper  octaves  of  the 
piano  was  very  striking.  This  was  really  music 
of  the  "prodigious  school,"  and  was  well  enough 
for  once,  since  our  young  virtuoso  would  play  all 
schools. — Mr.  Satter,  it  will  be  seen,  announces 
two  more  concerts,  for  Tuesday  and  Friday  next, 
with  equally  rare  programmes.  No  one  should 
lose  these  opportunities  to  hear  such  compositions 
played  by  one  so  very  able. 


Musical  Education  Society. — The  sixth 
and  last  of  the  pleasant  miscellaneous  Concerts  by 
this  Society  was  given  on  Thursday  evening,  in 
the  Tremont  Temple.  The  selections  were  as 
usual  mostly  from  Oratorio  music.  Mr.  Kreiss- 
MANN  conducted  and  accompanied  the  solos  on 
the  piano,  and  Mr.  Mueller  presided  at  the 
organ  in  the  choruses.  We  were  sorry  to  lose 
the  "  Hailstone  "  and  another  chorus  from  Han- 
del's "  Israel  in  Egj-pt ; "  but  we  listened  with 
great  pleasure  to  the  correct,  clear,  and  effective 
rendei-ing  of  the  two  choruses  from  "  Jephtha  " : 
No  more  to  Amman's  God,  and  In  glory  high, 
which  in  its  suggestion  of  the  rolling  sea  is  truly 
sublime.  Also  to  two  from  "Joshua":  May  all 
the  host  of  heaven  and  We  with  redoubled  rage 
return.  —  See!  the  conquering  hero  comes,  was 
progressing,  as  it  seemed  to  us,  too  slowly,  when 
we  were  obliged  to  leave,  losing  Mendelssohn's 
song:  0,  rest  in  the  Lord,  and  two  more  choruses 
from  "  Joshua." 

We  have  been  often  pleased,  but  this  time  were 
surprised,  by  the  very  effective  singing  of  Miss 
DoANE ;  particularly  in  the  pleading  and  im- 
passioned song :  Jerusalem!  thou  that  killest,  SiC, 
from  "  St.  Paul."  Her  pure  soprano  tones  were 
more  telling  and  penetrating  than  ever;  really 
splendid  sometimes  was  the  emphatic  note  on  the 
top  of  an  ascending  and  dramatic  passage.  And 
what  was  best  of  all,  we  never  in  past  times  have 
heard  her  sing  so  uniformly  true ;  this  is  a  great 
gain,  to  which  she  adds  another,  of  a  pervading 
chaste  expression. 

In  the  other  exquisite  song  by  Mendelssohn, 
from  his  Forty-second  Psalm ;  For  my  soul  thirst- 
eth  for  God,  there  were  the  same  excellencies  of 
voice  and  manner ;  but  was  not  the  piece  taken 
much  too  slow? — The  old  air  of  Stradella, 
Pieta,  Signor,  was  sung  in  English  by  Miss  Ide, 
in  some  respects  well,  with  even  and  distinct  deliv- 
ery, but  coldly,  and  with  a  continual  tendency  to 
swerve  from  true  intonation.  We  heard  but  the 
last  strains  of  Mr.  Broughton's  Lord,  remem- 
ber David  ; — enough  to  recognize  a  light,  flexible, 
high  tenor,  of  very  sweet  quality.  The  song 
about  "  The  Church  of  our  Fathers,"  sung  by 
Mr.  Draper,  seemed  to  us  rather  a  sentimental 
affair  in  itself,  but  it  was  very  well  sung  and  had 
to  be  repeated. 


Rubinstein. — We  are  tempted  to  translate 
part  of  an  article  by  the  distinguished  Berlin 
critic,  Rellstab,  upon  this  young  Russian  vir- 
tuoso and  composer,  who  is  now  causing  some- 
thing of  a  stir  in  Germany,  and  who  seems  to 
have  made  a  gi'eat  impression  on  our  "  Diarist." 
Rellstab  says : 


"  The  concert  of  Herr  Rubenstein  was  in 
some  respects  the  most  significant  of  the  whole 
winter,  since  it  made  us  acquainted  with  the  ripe 
development  of  a  talent,  which  we  had  already 
known  in  its  first  bud  of  great  promise.  It  pre- 
sented us  an  artist,  who  already  has  an  estimable 
and  a  brilliant  Present,  and  to  whose  Future  we 
attach  the  greatest  hopes  .  .  .  and  fears  !  In  the 
first  part,  we  may  say,  that  only  the  hopes  smiled 
to  us  from  the  blossoming  Present;  in  the  second, 
for  his  Symphony,  fears  rose  on  the  horizon.  Yet 
is  the  sum  of  our  impressions  joy  and  thankful- 
ness, that  we  once  more  may  greet  a  genuine 
artist;  not  merely  an  astonishing  virtuoso,  but 
also  a  productive  artist,  whose  creative  power,  if 
it  does  not  strike  into  aB  unfortunate  direction, 
will  raise  him,  perhaps  does  already  raise  him, 
higher  than  the  colossal  height  of  virtuosity  he 
now  commands. 

"  He  is  the  Hercules  of  the  piano-forte,  the 
Jupiter  Tonans  of  the  instrument,  who  however 
wears  the  majesty  of  repose,  and  guides  the 
gleaming  lightnings.  Not  always  growls  he  from 
his  stormy  sky ;  O  no,  thou  lovely  blue,  and  thou 
mild  sun,  ye  have  your  full  Olympian  rights  with 
him.  To  speak  somewhat  more  technically  :  His 
power  in  plaj-ing  chords  and  passages  is  astonish- 
ing. Although  the  orchestra  tried  hard  to  drown 
him,  yet  he  was  heard  above  all  in  his  penetrating 
chords.  Yet  we  cannot  say  that  there  was  any 
offensive  overdoing ;  he  preserves  proportion, 
beauty,  even  with  colossal  strength.  The  hearers 
felt  fresh  and  buoyant,  only  the  instrument  trem- 
bled under  the  hand  of  the  strong  master.  I 
would  rather  be  anything  else  than  ever  so  won- 
derful a  Sotcker  Fliigel  under  those  hands  !  But 
no  1  After  the  ruler  had  shown  his  strength,  he 
let  his  gentleness  prevail.  He  did  not  draw,  but 
literally  sucked  the  sweetest  singing  tone  from  the 
piano,  or  let  it  sound  out  with  the  clear  ring  of 
sUver  bells 

"  In  his  grand  Etude  he  reached  the  highest 
height  as  a  virtuoso,  and  perhaps  also  as  composer, 
in  this  particular  department.  The  work  is 
written  with  a  splendor  and  a  fire  that  carry  you 
quite  away,  and  the  artist  played  it  with  the 
storm-sweep  of  the  eagle,  and  yet  with  calm,  con- 
trolling majesty All  the  pieces  in  the  first 

part  (his  own  compositions)  filled  us  with  joyful 
astonishment,  that  here  again  was  born  to  us  a 
really  creative  talent,  which  does  not  have  to 
stretch  itself  upon  the  rack,  to  get  up  a  semblance 
of  genius.  The  Concerto  is  written  in  grandiose 
style  ;  it  was  too  richly  instrumented  for  us,  but 
so  brilliant  and  genial,  that  we  could  only  recog- 
nize in  it  a  youthful  exuberance  of  power,  too 
lavish  of  its  means.  And  in  the  thoughts  them- 
selves, with  all  the  composei-'s  fondness  for  the 
serious,  the  dark,  the  wUd,  for  the  sombre  depths 
and  piercing  lightnings  of  dissonance,  there  is 
still  perfect  healthfulncss,  freshness  and  even 
heroic  strength.  The  only  weakness  of  the  artist 
seemed  to  us  his  over-fulness,  and  that  is  a  fault 
which  time  wUl  cure. 

"  But  in  his  SjTnphony,  '  Ocean,'  in  the  last 
movements,  the  false  squandering  of  this  power 
was  too  obvious,  not  to  disturb  again  our  fairest 
hopes.  Until  the  close  of  the  first  part,  we  had 
the  feeling  that  here  stood  an  artist,  capable  some 
day,  after  earnest  study,  of  becoming  not  an  un- 
successfiil  rival  of  Mendelssohn.  But  on  the 
path  which  he  had  entered  in  this  Symphony, 
we  found  that  every  step  was   carrj-ing  him  far- 
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ther  from  this  high  goal.  Yet  through  this  work 
too  there  flow  rich  and  copious  artistic  veins. 
The  only  fault  is  that  of  over-mucli-ness,  both  in 
thought-combinations,  and  in  the  instrumentation 
especially ;  but  it  has  this  fault  in  the  extremest 
degree.  The  instrumentation  is  no  longer  beau- 
tiful, because  it  tries  continually  to  present  the 
most  beautiful.  AVe  have  no  contrasts,  no  alter- 
nation of  light  and  shade,  because  the  composer 
cannot  deny  himself  enough  to  abstain  from 
using  all  colors  and  all  lights  at  once." 


Music  in  New  York. — Our  usual  New  York 
correspondence  has  not  come  to  hand  in  season 
for  this  week's  .paper.  ~  But  we  believe  little  of 
im,portance  has  occurred,  although  there  is  much 
in  prospect.  The  German  Opera  at  Niblo's,  (our 
correspondent's  account  of  which  we  were  com- 
pelled by  crowd  of  matter  to  cut  short  last  week,) 
since  the  three  representations  of  Der  FreyscliUtz, 
with  the  continued  success  of  Miss  Lehmann, 
has  been  suspended  during  Passion- Week.  Mean- 
while the  various  opera  troupes,  all  of  which  seem 
to  have  found  their  way  back  at  once  to  New 
York,  have  -been  giving  concerts.  Mile.  Nau, 
with  Messrs.  St.  Albtn  and  Ievijjg,  and  the 
pianist  G-ockel,  gave  operatic  and  sacred  miscel- 
lany at  Niblo's  on  Thursday.  For  Monday  last  and 
Monday  next  the  Pyne  and  Harrison  troupe 
have  had  concerts  announced,  the  programme  of 
the  next  including  a  new  operetta,  "  The  Mai^ 
riage  of  Georgette."  Miss  Pyne  has  fortunately 
recovered  from  the  consequences  of  her  fall  in 
Philadelphia,  and,  it  is  said,  will  soon  "be  in  Boston 
for  another  round  of  English  opera. 

At  -the  Academy  of  Music,  Lucrezia  Borgia  was 
performed  on  Wednesdaj',  by  STEypANONE, 
Vestvah  and  Signori  Brignoli  and  Badiali  ; 
and  a  sacred  and  miscellaneous  concert  by  the 
whole  troupe  will  take  place  to-night  under  the 
direction  of  Maketzek.  Among  its  attractions, 
says  the  Tnbune,  will  be  "  an  entirely  new  man- 
uscript Oratorio,  entitled  the  Stahat  Mater,  or 
The  Crucifixion  of  Christ,  in  which  several  hun- 
dred perfomiers  will  take  part.  —  On  Monday 
evening,  Rossini's  masterpiece,  "  William  Tell," 
will  be  produced  for  the  first  time  in  America,  at 
the  Academy.  We  trust  it  -will  be  done  well 
enough  to  have  a  good  run. 

Madame  the  Baroness  De  La  Grange,  of 
whom  we  gave  an  account  some  time  ago,  as  the 
most  brilliant  florid  bravura  singer  perhaps  now 
in  Europe,  is  expected  to  arrive  next  week  in 
the  Baltic,  and  to  conamence  immediately  an 
engagement  at  Niblo's,  in  Italian  and  German 
Opera.  This,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  is  Mr. 
Ullmau's  enterprise. 


The  Other  Side. 

New  York,  April  2,  1855. 
Mk.  Dwtght:  Dear  Sir,— I  am  a  constant  reader  of 
your  paper,  and  generally  it  pleases  me;  but  when  I 
read  that  part  of  your  New  York  correspondents  letter 
which  speaks  of  Mr.  Mason's  playing  of  Chopin's  Im- 
promptu, I  did  not  like  that  at  all.  I  know  tliat  it  is  not 
a  true  account:  I  am  well  acquainted  with  this  piece, 
and  have  heard  it  played  many  times,  (trieiit  myself, 
and  how  I  wish  I  could  play  it!)  but  never  heard  it  so 
beautifully  played  as  it  was  by  Mr.  Mason  on  that  even- 
ing. More  than  this,  my  piano  teacher,  who  has  heard 
all  the  best  Pianists  abroad,  says  he  neverieard  it  played 
more  distinctly  and  beautifully.  The  "confusion  of 
sounds "  must  have  been  in  your  cm-respondent's  own 
brain;  for  I  am  sure  no  one«Ise  felt  it  who  was  present, 
and  I  for  one  am  confident  I  heard  every  note.    As  for 


the  "looseness"  complained  of  in  Mr.  Mason's  playing, 
it  is  that  freedom  from  stiff,  solid,  iron,  mechanical  pre- 
cision, that  pleases  me  so  much  when  I  listen  to  him. 
It  is  like  a  pleasant  dream  or  delightful  vision;  I  feel 
that  I  am  not  listening  to  a  machine,  but  to  a  living  soul. 
I  excuse  your  correspondent  somewhat,  it  is  so  natural 
for  New  Yorkers  to  be  unwilling  to  appreciate  native 
talent;  but  he  (or  she,  is  it  not?  I  think  the  writer  must 
be  of  my  own  sex)  should  not  have  found  fault  with 
what  was  really  the  best  performance  of  the  evening. 

Yours  truly.  Justice. 

We  gladly  give  place  to  the  above,  (although 
it  is  a  better  plan  in  such  cases  for  writers  to  let 
us  know  their  real  names)  ;  because  we  hke  to 
hear  good  things,  rather  than  the  contrary,  of  all 
men,  and  especially  of  a  young  artist  who  has 
given  us  so  much  pleasure  as  William  Mason; 
and  because  two  honest  statements,  though  of 
opposite  impressions,  help  us  to  know  the  truth. 
If  "  Justice  "  has  the  right  of  it,  it  is  not  because 
our  New  York  correspondent's  tone  of  criticism  is 
not  as  unifonnly  kindly  as  it  is  candid,  but  doubt- 
less owing  to  some  accidental  difference  in  their 
listening  conditions  at  the  time  i"eferred  to.  Jus- 
tice must  remind  "  Justice,"  also,  that  said  corres- 
pondent pronounced  very  high  praise  upon  some 
of  the  other  performances  of  Mr.  M. 


Bound  Volumzs  of  the  past  three  years  will  soon  be  ready 
toT  purchasers. 

Particular  Request.  —  Our  supply  of  No.  4,  Vol.  V.,  and 
No.  15,  Vol.  VI.,  has  nearly  run  out.  Any  of  our  friends  who 
do  not  file  their  Journals, and  who  can  send  useither  number, 
TTill  confer  a  very  great  favor. 


OoNCERTS  AT  Hand.  This  evening,  at  the  Boston 
Music  Hall,  a  Benefit  Concert  is  to  be  given  complimen- 
tary to  Mr.  J.  P.  Groves,  a  young  American  violinist, 
who  has  grown  up  among  us,  his  musical  talent  having 
been  first  recognized  and  put  in  the  way  of  due  improve- 
ment while  he  was  a  pupil  at  the  Warren  Street  Chapel. 
For  several  years  Mr.  Groves  has  uniformly  held  a  place 
in  our  best  orchestras,  and  has  sometimes  played  a  con- 
cert solo  v«ry  creditably.  He  is  -evidently  a  favorite 
among  the  musicians,  from  the  fact  that  so  many  of 
them  have  volunteered  their  aid  to  make  this  concert  a 
substantial  benefit.  The  overtures  and  accompaniments 
are  to  be  played  by  an  orchestra  of  fifty  performers, -and 
Mrs.  Wentworth  and  Mr.  Millard  also  have  volun- 
teered losing.  The  proceeds  are  to  swell  the  sails  that 
shall  waft  the  young  artist  over  to  the  old  world,  where 
he  goes  to  seek  improvement  in  his  art  under  Uie  best 
German  masters.  He  is  worthy  of  encouragement  and 
furtherance  in  this  design. 

On  Tuesdflj'^  evening  there  will  be  two  concerts,  one 
by  Paul  Julien,  in  the  Music  Hall;  and  one  by  Mr. 
Satter,  at  Chickerin^'s  Saloon.  Mr.  S.  will  then 
show  us  Liszfs  remarkable  power  of  arranging  a  Beet- 
hoven Symphony  for  tl>e  piano,  even  for  two  hands,  by 
playing  his  arrangement  of  the  Pastorale.  He  will  also 
play  what  may  be  called  the  companion  piece  to  the 
Sonata  appassionaia  of  Beethoven,  namely  the  one  in  D 
minor,  op.  29.  His  last  concert  will,  be  on  Friday.  On 
both  these  occasions  he  will  be  assisted  by  that  sweet 
young  singer,  Miss  LomsE  Henslek. 

Mr.  E.  Bruce,  organist  of  the  BowdoJn  St  Church, 
announces  for  Thursday  evening  a  repetition  of  a  concert 
recently  given  by  him  with  his  <;hoir  and  pupils,  which 
seems  to  have  been  very  popular,  consisting  of  choruses, 
&c.,  from  different  operas.  And  for  the  19th  inst.  he 
announces  a  performance  of  Hayd:s's  Mass  in  D.  Mr. 
WiLLCox  to  officiate  as  organist  on  both  occasions. 

Musical  Fund  Society. — The  proposed  Benefit  Con- 
cert, which  ought  to  enlist  the  efforts  of  all  friends  of 
good  music,  is  fixed,  we  understand,  for  Saturday, 
21st  of  April.  There  is  some  chance  that  Mr.  Satter 
the  pianist,  will  assist  and  play  the  E  flat  Concerto  of 
Beethoven.  He  certainly  will  do  bOj  if  his  own  concerts 
justify  his  stay.. 


Bangor.  —  We  are  happy  to  learn,  as  we  do  by  the 
following  note,  that  we  have  two  to  credit  Instead  of  one, 
for  the  "Excellent  Example"  of  which  we  spoke  a 
fortnight  since. 

Banfror.  Me.,  March  20,  1854. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Tn  the  Journal  oflriBt  week  I  observed  a 
very  friendly  notice  of  musical  affairs  in  this  city.  1  can- 
not, however,  claim  to  have  accomplished  all  that  for 
which  you  pave  me  credit  Mr.  Horace  R.  Strketer 
has  been  heart  and  hand  in  the  work,  and  to  him  chould 
be  arcorrled  an  equal  share. 

Although  the  number  interested  in   our  Concerti   is 
above  300.  still,  owintr  to  tlie  want  of  a  proper  room,  the 
attendance  has  never  been  as  lartre  as  stated  by  you. 
Very  respectfully  voura. 

John  W.  Tufts. 


MR.  GUSTAV  SATTER 

Kiw  the  pleasure  to  inform  the  public  that  bis  SECOND  CON- 
CERT in  Boston  wiU  be  given  at  the  Rnoms  of  the  Mpssrs. 
Chickfring,  (Masonic  Temple.)  on  TUESDAY  EVENING, 
April  iOth,  on  which  occasion  he  will  be  kindly  assisted  by 

MISS     LOUISE     HENSLER. 
PROGRAMME. 

PART  I. 

1.  Overture  to  '^Villiam  Tell,' Rossini. 

Arranfied  by  Liszt. 

2.  a,  Pflfltoralc. 

6,  Arioso,  Transcriptions  de  Concert  of  the  Opera 

'  Le  Prophete,'  by  Meyerbeer Kullak. 

e,  Minuetto  of  the  G  minor  Symphony, Mozart. 

3.  Song,  by  Miss  Lodise  Hensler. 

4.  Sonata  in  D  minor,  op  29, Beethoven. 

PART  n. 

1.  Overture  to  *  Oberon,' Weber. 

Arranfrod  by  Satter. 
3.  Song,  by  Miss  tomsE  Hensler. 

3.  Pastoral  Svmphony, Beethoven. 

Arranged  by  Liszt. 
[CiT^Concert  to  commence  at  7K  o'clock. 
D;l7='Tickets,  SI  each,  may  be  obtained  at  the  usual  places 
and  at  the  door.. 

DTr'Mr.  Satter  would  respectfully  announce  that  his  THIRD 
and  LAST  CONCERT  will  take  place  on  the  following  Friday 
Evening,  when  be  will  have  the  a.csistance  of  Miss  LOUISE 
HENSLER,  and  the  MENDELSSOHN  QUINTETTE  CLUB. 

€.    B  RE  CSIIVO, 

IMPORTER    OF     FOREIGN    MUSIC, 
701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  ErarcVs   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

[C?*<;ioastai3tIy  on  haaid  a  complete  assortment  of  American 

Publications. 

TO  SCHOOLS  AND  CHURCHES A  German 
Lady,  of  good  musical  and  literary  accomplishmenrs, 
desires  a  situation  snoiewhere  in  the  Northern  States,  where 
she  may  teach  Music,  German,  &c.,  in  eome  School  or  Acad- 
emy, and  also  sing  or  play  the  organ  in  a  Church.  She  can 
refer  to — 

Mrs.  Dr.  S.  G,  Howe,  Mrs.  K.  E.  Apthorp,  Geor&e  P.  Reed, 
Esq  ,  Messrs.  Chickerinq  &  Sons,  John  S.  Dwight,  Esq. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  piano,  and  may  be  addressed  at  the 
Revere  House.  Terms  :  —  S50  pT  quarter  of  24  lessons, 
two  a  w€ek  ;  iS30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

PIANIST  AND   TEACHER   OF  MUSIC, 

OFFERS  his  services  as  an  Instructor  in  the  higher  branches 
of  Piano  playing.  Mr  H.  may  be  addressed  at  the  music 
stores  of  Nathan  Richardson,  282  Washington  St.  or  G.  P. 
Reed  &  Co.  17  Tremont  Row. 

Refeeekces:— Mrs.  0.  W.  Loring,  33  Mfc.  Vernon  St. 
Miss  K.  E.  Prince,  Salem. 
Miss  Nichols,  20  South  St. 
Miss  May,  5  Franklin  Place.  Feb.  18. 

THOMAS    RYAN, 

XEAOHER     OF     MUSIC, 

RESIDENCE,  No.  15  DIX  PLACE. 

YODITG  LADIES'  VOCAL  MUSIC  SCHOOL. 

E.  R.  BliAlVCHARO,  TeacUer. 

This  School  is  desigtied  for  those  who  wish  to  acquire  the 
ability  torea^music  readily  at  sight,  and  is  particularly  adapt- 
ed to  the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  teach 
singing  in  schools,  or  to  receive  instruction,  from  the  best  mas- 
ters, ill  the  Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  Style,  &c. 

Address,  care  of  Geo.  J.  Webb  &  Co.,  No.  3  Winter  street. 

F.    F.    MiJLLER, 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AND  ORGANIST  at  the  Old  South 
Church  ;  Organist  and  Pianist  of  the  Uandel  &  Haydu 

Society,  Musical  Education  Society,  &c.  &c. 
Residence,  No.  3  Winter  Place,  Boston. 


DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


NEW   AESTHETIC    JOURNAL. 

THE    CKATOIV, 

A  Weekly  Pnper  devoted  to  ART,  offers  itself  to  the  attention 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  elevating  arjd  refining  influ- 
ences of  Beauty.  Among  the  contributors  to  THE  CRAYON 
.  already  are  Bryant,  Lowkll,  Street,  Rembrandt  Peale,  A.  B. 
DuRAND,  President  of  the  N  tional  Academy  of  Design,  Danikl 
Huntington,  Henry  K.  Brown,  and  amongst  those  engaged 
are  Longfellow,  Bayard  Tay^lor,  Cteo.  \Vm  Curtis,  Uev.  H. 
W.  Beecheb,  Rev.  Samuel  Osoood,  Rev.  H.  W.  Bellows,  Hon. 
Charles  Sdmner,  and  others  of  our  most  eminent  writers,  A 
series  of  papers  by  RuSKiN.  and  essays  left  by  the  eminent 
sculptor,  HoBATio  Greenougu,  add  to  the  interest  of  The 
Crayon. 

FroTn  the  Christian  Inquirer. 

The  first  five  numbers  of  this  promising  (and  thus  far  per- 
forming) paper  are  now  out.  U'e  look  for  its  weekly  issue 
with  high  and  never  disappointed  expectation.  Its  leaders  are 
haded  in  a  double  sense— weighty  with  thought  as  well  as 
with  typographical  distinctness.  They  cairy  metal  We  are 
much  impressed  with  the  seriousness  and  instructive  aim  of 
Che  editorial  columns.  Manifestly  it  is  not  to  tickle  the  ear 
or  please  the  fancy,  but  to  euHgbten  the  mind  and  improve 
the  taste,  that  the  leading  article  always  aims.  The  writer  has 
a  real,  well-considered,  distinct,  and  decisive  thought  to  con- 
vey to  his  readers'  minds,  and  he  goes  about  it  patiently,  un- 
ambitiously,  and  earnestly,  and  succeeds  not  in  winning  onr 
admiration — a  poor  victory — but  in  leaving  ns  wiser  than  he 
found  us,    ' 

The  Crayon  has,  we  hope,  a  special  mission — to  purge  and 
soberize  tfie  style  of  our  journalizing,  as  well  as  the  taste  of 
our  people  in  general  The  heated,  gaseous,  and  scintillating 
style  of  our  public  press  is  becoming  intolerable.  The  Crayon 
uses  a  cool,  quiet  and  unobtrusive  style,  which  is  truly  re- 
freshing. 

From  the  Cincinnati  Gazette. 

We  have  already  strongly  recommended  Tue  Craton,  and 
every  succeeding  number  proves  it  to  be  more  and  more  worthy 
of  all  we  have  said  in  its  praise.  No  journal,  devoted  to  Art, 
has  ever  been  so  ably  conducted,  in  this  country  ;  and  if  it 
meets  with  the  support  it  so  richly  deserves,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  exert  a  most  wholesome  influence  upon  the  taste 
of  the  country. 

Published  by  STILLMAN  &  DURAND,  No.  237  Broadway, 
New  York.  Terms,  S3  per  annum,  in  advance.  Back  num- 
bers supplied. 

TEACHEE  OF  MUSIC,  259  Washington  St. 

IIESIDBNCE....13  SHAWMUT  STREET,  BOSTON. 


^Ji 


neatly  and  promptlj  executed  at  this  Office. 


NO.  3  LA  GRANGE   PLACE,  BOSTON. 

Having  resided  thirteen  years  in  Europe  with  a  view  of  adap- 
ting the  Italian  style  of  Singing  to  the  English  voice,  and  of 
remedying  iveakness  of  the  voice,  and  thoroughly  correcting 
harsh,  guttural,  nasal,  or  other  unpleasant  peculiarities,  pro- 
poses to  give  lessons  on  the  Voice,  and  in  Singing,  in  the  Italian 
French,  and  English  Languages. 

Many  who  have  spent  years  of  severe  study  to  attain  musical 
excellence,  after  struggling  to  conquer  some  guttural,  nasal,  or 
other  unpleasant  mannerism,  abandon  the  pursuit  from  the  be- 
lief that  they  are  afflicted  with  a  natural  defectiveness:  when, 
with  a  fractional  part  of  the  application  which  they  bestow  on 
the  other  branches  of  their  musical  education,  and  with  much 
less  physical  effort  (if  properly  directed)  than  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  use,  their  voices  might  be  rendered  comparative- 
ly beautiful. 

To  singers  of  eminence  he  would  say,  with  a  just  appreciation 
of  their  high  attainments,  that  a  \iT\ei practical  examination  of 
his  system  will  convince  the  most  sceptical,  that  he  can  afford 
them  such  assistance  in  beautifying  the  voice,  as  might  delight 
the  most  fastidious. 

"  Being  acquainted  with  the  course  of  vocal  discipline  pursued 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  Parkerson  in  forming  and  developing  the  voice, 
I  take  pleasure  in  bearing  my  testimony  to  its  excellence  ;  be- 
lieving it  to  be  far  preferable  to  any  other  method  known  to  me. 

GEO.  J.  WEBB. 

Boston,  Oct.  7, 1854." 

1X7='  Terms,  S50  per  quarter. 

WAWTEO,  A  situation  as  Organist  in  Boston  or  vicinity, 
by  a  person  who  has  for  many  years  held  such  a  situa- 
tion, and  had  charge  of  a  Choir. 
Inquire  of  Mr.  Dwight,  at  this  ofBce. 


L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

S35  'Washin^on  Street,  Boston. 

CHICKEEINa    &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


"WAREROOMS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
Apr29  BOSTON.  tf 


BOSTON. 


NATHAN  PJCHAPtDSON, 

983    WASHINOTON    STREET, 

Has  just  received  a  large  invoice  of 

Comprising  the  latest  works  of  all  the  distinguished  European 
composers. 

—JUST  PUBLISHED,— 

Richardson's  Collection  of  ^STational  and  Ope- 
ratic Melodies, 
Very  easily  arranged  for  the  Piano,  and  fingered  after   the 
method  of  the  Modern  School.     In  twenty  numbers.     Price 
from  15  to  25  cents  each.    They  are  excellent  for  young  pupils. 

Sixty-Six  Interludes  in  the  Major  Keys, 
By  J.  H    JONES,  f»r  the  Organ,  Melodeon  or  Piano.     They 
are  easy,  and  very  interesting.     Every  musician  should  have 
a  copy.     Price  50  cents. 

Third  Book  of  Coneone's  Vocal  Exercises, 
For  the  middle  register  of  the  voice,  the  only  complete  edition 
in  the  country.    Just  published.     They  will  be  found  indis- 
pensable to  all  Teachers  of  Singing.     Price  $2. 

[I^All  the  above  will  be  sent  free  of  postage  on  the  receipt 
of  the  above  prices.  Our  Catalogues  are  sent  gratis  to  any 
address. 

NATHAN    RICHARDSON. 

BIUSICAIi  EXCHANGE,    383  Washington  St., 
BOSTON. 

MR.   HARBISON  MILLARD, 

(TENORE,) 

TEACHEE  OF  ITALIAN  VOCALIZATION, 

No.  6  Tyler  St Terms  S50  per  quarter. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Mauufactory,  379  Waslkiiigtou  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

B  .    I>.    A  S.I.E  N, 
TEACHER  OF  THE  BIANO-TOHTE. 

Letters  directed  care  ef  Nathan  Kichardson,  Esq.  282  Wash- 
ington Street.. 

Keferencbs  — Otto  Dresel,  E.  Hamilton,  1. 1.  Harwood,  Esqs. 

MR.  J.  C.  D.  PARKER, 

BEGS  to  announce  that  he  is  prepared  to  commence  instruc- 
tion in  Piano-forte  and  Organ  playing,  Harmony  and 
Counterpoint,  and  will  be  happy  to  receive  applications  at  No. 
3  Hay  ward  Place,  on  and  after  Oct.  1st. 

References — K.  E.  Apthorp,  C.  C.Perkins,  J.  S.  Dwight,  Esqs 
Sept  23    ^  tf. 

a.  anbr:^:  &  co.'s 

iSfjiot   of    $Qxn%n    auJj    jiSomtstu    plusU, 

19  3.  NINTH   STREET,   ABOVE   CHESTNUT, 

(East  side,)  PHILADELPHIA. 

D;^A  catalogue  of  our  stock  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  publi.shed.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 

Mb.    J.  Q.    WETHERBEE, 

(BASSO  CANTANTE,) 
No.  1§  TREMOKT  TEMPLE,   BOSTON. 

CARL    GARTNER, 
TEACHER    OF   MUSIC, 

May  be  found  at  No.  20  Dover  Street,  every  forenoon  betTveen 
9  and  10.  Oc  14 


NEW    COURSE    OF    HARMONY, 

BY  L..  H.  SOUTHARD. 

The  Publishers  call  the  attention  of  the  musical  profession 
to  this  work,  as  one  eminently  calculated  to  lighten  the  labors 
of  the  teacher,  and  rapidly  advance  the  pupil.  It  is  emphati- 
cally a  Practical  work,  serving  both  as  a  Manual  of  instruc- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  and  a  Text-book  on  the  other  ;  and  it  ia 
believed  that  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  work,  together 
with  the  very  large  number  of  exercises  and  examples,  presents 
great  advantages,  to  both  scholar  and  teacher,  over  any  similar 
work  yet  published.    Price  S?1.50. 

GEO.  P.  REED  &  CO.,  13  Trcmont  St. 

ADOLPH    BAUMBACH, 
TEACHER  OP   THE  PIANO-FORTE. 

Application  can  be  made  at  Reed's  Music-Store,  or  at  the 
Norfolk  House,  Roxbury.  Sept  9 

J.    TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  56  K.neclaiid  Street. 
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MASON     &,     HAMLIN. 

THE  attention  of  the  musical  public  is  invited  to  the  newly 
improved  MODEL  MELODEONS  made  by  us.  We  believe 
them  to  be  un.surpassed,  in  all  the  essential  points  pertaining 
to  a  good  instrument,  especially  in  regard  to 
Equality,  Power,  Sweetness  of  Tone,  Prompt- 
ness of  Action  and  Style  of  Finish- 
Our  prices  vary  from  S60  to  S175,  according  to  the  size  and 
style  of  the  instrument.  Recommendations  from  Lowell 
Mason,  Wm,  B.  Bradbuey,  George  F.  Root,  L.  H  Southard, 
Edwin  Bruce,  Silas  A.  Bakcboft,  and  many  other  distin- 
guished musicians,  may  be  seen  at  onr  ware-rooms. 

[CT^The  opinions  of  the  above  gentlemen  give  them  a  decided 
preference  to  all  other  Melodeons. 

HENRY  MASON.      )  MASON  <fc  HAMLIN, 

EMMONS  HAMLIN.  J  Cambridge  St.  (cor.  of  Charles,)  Boston,  His. 

Oct  28    6m  (Directly  in  frontof  the  Jail.j 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 
IMPORTEKS  ©F  FOREIGN  MU.SIC, 

HAVE   RE3I0VED   TO 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 
NEW   YOKK. 

WILLIAM   BERGER, 
PublssSier  and  Importer  of  mnsic, 

No.  82  West  4th  Street,  Cincinnati,  0. 

KEEPS  constantly  on  hand  a  Large  and  Select  Stock  of 
IMPORTED   MUSIC,   for  sale   at  Eastern   prices.      New 
Music  received  by  Steamer  as  soon  as  publifhed.    A  liberal 
discount  granted  to  Teachers.    All  orders  promptly  attended 
to.     Music  arranged  to  order. 
fCT^  Catalogues  sent  gratis  by  mail.  Aug26 

A  CARD Messrs.  GARTNER  and  JUNGNICKEL  are 
ready  to  receive  applications  to  furnish  music  (duos,  trios, 
&c.  for  violin  and  piano)  for  private  parties.  Nov  18 

A  GOOD  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE! 
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Tirvo  Oollars  per  annum,  in  advance. 

During  the  thsee  years  since  it  was  established,  this  Journal 
has  met  with  continually  increasing  favor,  and  it  will  enter 
npon  its  SEVENTH  VOLUME  with  the  number  for  Saturday, 
April  7th. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time — 1-  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts^ 
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nished.   Addresa  (post-paid) 

J.  S.  D'\m:GHT,  21  School  Sx.  Boston. 


From  the  New  York  Daily  Tribune. 
There  is  no  better  musical  critic  in  the  country  than  John 
S.  Dwight,  of  BoptoD,  and  few  men  are  able  to  espre--;s  what 
they  have  to  say  about  music  in  a  manner  at  once  so  poetic 
and  precise.  Uis  articles  are  sure  to  please  the  learned  in 
music,  and  to  delight  its  lovers.  We  commend  his  journal 
unreservedly  to  our  musical  friends  as  a  work  which  will  be 
an  able  running  commentary  upon  musical  events,  extracting 
from  each  its  significance,  varying  its  critical  notices  of  music 
and  muMcians,  both  new  and  old,  with  biographical  and  enter- 
taining details  ;  and  always  true  to  what  is  most  interesting 
and  commanding  in  this  noblest  of  the  Arts. 

From  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript. 

Wherever  there  is  a  piano-forte,  this  Journal  ought  to  be 
lying  on  it. 

From  the  Boston  Atlas. 

We  need  just  such  a  paper.  One  which  is  subservient  to  no 
particular  clique  of  booU-makera,  or  society  agents,  or  mana- 
gerial interests.     One  which  tells  truly  what  is  good  and  what 

is  bad,  in  the  honest  convictions  of  the  writer Mr.  Dwight 

unites  more  qualitications  to  hold  the  judge's  chair  than  any 
other  writer  with  whose  powers  we  are  acquainted.  His  genial 
warmth  of  feeling  is  united  to  an  acute  perception  of  the 
beauties  of  esecutional  Art ;  while  a  long  and  earnest  study 
of  the  great  composers  of  the  world  has  rendered  him  familiar 
with,  and  an  appreciator  of,  their  noble  works. 
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Translated  for  this  Journal. 
CLARA    SCHUMANN. 

BY  FEANZ  LISZT. 

n. 

As  long  ago  as  in  1837,  in  the  Gazette  Musicale 
of  Paris,  we  designated  Kokert  Schumann  as 
one  of  those  indiiidualities,  "who  inscribe  their 
names  with  a  sharp  burin  ou  the  pages  of  history ; 
as  a  man,  whose  works  must  draw  upon  them- 
selves the  attention  of  contemporaries,  not  need- 
ing their  consent  to  outlive  them ;  as  an  author, 
who  by  the  deep  stamp  of  his  character,  inde- 
pendently of  the  degree  of  sympathy  that  he 
might  share,  would  certainly  compel  respect 
Then  we  could  say  this  only  with  an  anticipating 
look  into  a  Future,  which,  now  realizing  our  ex- 
pectations, has  assigned  him  so  <flecidedly  promi- . 
nent  a  place  among  Kving  composers.  We  men- 
tion his  high  merit  here  only  to  intimate,  that 
the  man,  who  of  ju-esent  composers  is  unquestion- 
ably the  one  who  most  lliinks  music,  was  inevita- 
bly called  to  exercise  a  great  influence  upon  a 
female  virtuoso  gifted  with  a  like  propensity 
from  birth.  Since  the  relative  equality  of  the 
two  artists  did  not  exclude  a  positive  superiority 
of  the  husband  to  the  wife,  it  necessarily  followed 
that  uninterrupted  contact  with  an  intellect  so 
lofty  and  imposing,  so  confounded  with  her  own 
ideal,  and  environed  with  her  own  visions,  as 
Kobert  Schumann,  stamped  the  indelible  impress  of 
his  profile  upon  Claka's  talent.  And  in  fact 
Clara  AVieck  was  very  far  from  what  Madame 
Schumann  has  become. 

The  former  lived  in  a  still  transparent  atmos- 
phere, cooled  by  the  soft  breezes  of  life's  morn-' 
ing ;  if  gentle  flames  arose  here  and  there,  they 
were  like  Bengal  lights,  the  mere  blush  upon 
young  virgin  cheeks.  The  purity  of  her  execution 
did  not  exclude  a  certain  involuntary  play  of 


colors,  which  one  might  take  for  an  unconscious 
coquetry.  Roguish,  careless  humor  was  not  strange 
to  her.  Her  grace  unfolded  itself  with  an  ob- 
viously indolent  laissez-faire.  One  saw  that  the 
imagination  of  the  young  artist  soared  aloft, 
more  from  an  inward  and  conamanding  impulse, 
than  from  self-conscious  passion,  or  decided  will. 
Unstable  and  capricious,  she  followed  her  own 
inclinations  through  the  fair  and  mazy  path, 
looked  with  delight  at  every  flower,  at  every  star, 
if  they  but  breathed  the  slightest  fragrance  or 
glimmered  with  the  palest  splendor.  She  knew 
how  with  the  most  lovely  grace  to  fling  a  spangled 
corner  of  the  silvery  veil  that  floated  about  her, 
over  every  object,  which  she  would  see  sparkle 
with  new  beauty.  The  rhythmical  accent  struck 
her,  more  than  she  determined  it ;  the  movement 
of  her  play  depended  on  the  influence  of  the 
hour,  the  day,  on  sunshine  and  a  tranquil  mood. 
The  melody  did  not  remain  always  alike  ;  now  it 
came  out  nebulous  and  pale  like  the  fair  features 
of  a  Walkyr  on  a  grey  cloud,  and  now  it  ad- 
vanced toward  you  bright  and  beaming  as  a  gyp- 
sey  child  wa^'ing  the  tambourine.  All  this  was 
involuntary,  sudden,  ravishing,  so  that  even  the 
imperfections  of  the  young  nature,  through  this 
purposeless  and  naive  way,  through  the  eAadent 
want  of  all  thought  of  before  or  after,  through 
the  magic  spell  qf  a  peculiar  charm,  through  the 
innocent  unfolding  of  all  her  excellencies, 
through  the  truthful  simplicity,  of  this  poetic  en- 
thusiasm, which  never  dreamed  that  it  was  poetry, 
became  almost  more  attractive  than  her  more 
serious  and  solid  attributes. 

For  a  number  of  years  Madame  Schumann 
has  played  only  now  and  then  in  pubhc.  Fate 
has  led  her  recently  to  make  new  concert  tours, 
and  to  turn  her  special  attention  again  to  vir- 
tuosity. As  Weimar  was  one  of  the  first  cities 
embraced  in  her  plan,  we  had  for  several  days, 
during  which  the  noble  guest  tarried  among  us, 
an  opportunity  to  measure  the  significant  de- 
velopment which  her  talent  has  been  gaining 
since  that  time.  The  lovely  Muses'  playmate 
has  become  a  consecrated,  faithfully  devoted, 
severe  priestess.  To  the  moist,  youthful  lustre  of 
her  eyes,  there  has  succeeded  a  fixed  and  anx- 
ious look.  The  flower  crown,  once  so  loosely 
woven  in  her  hair,  now  scarcely  hides  the  burn- 
ing scars,  which  the  holy  circlet  has  im- 
pressed so  deeply  on  her  brow.  A  mysterious 
light  seems  to  stream  from  her  fingers,  when  they 
make  the  strings  resound.  No  more  do  those 
up-flickering  waves  of  light  encircle  her,  which 
made  her  hair  thi-ill,  and  her  heart  beat  quicker  ; 
all  the  warmth  Is  concentrated  Into  a  glow,  whose 
focus  is  known  only  to  the  hlerophants  of  Art ; 
they  only  may   approach,   to  feel  the   electric 


stream  of  divine  fire,  which  without  torch,  with- 
out lustre,  without  flame  burns  all  the  more  in- 
extinguishably. An  unimpeachable  perfection 
characterizes  every  tone  of  this  soft,  suffering 
Sibyl,  who,  breathing  heaven's  air,  remains  con- 
nected only  by  her  tears  with  earth. 

Seldom  again  like  her  will  a  woman  yield  up 
her  whole  inward  hfe  to  Art,  only  to  feel  and  to 
enjoy  in  its  domain.  She  has  gradually  attained 
to  the  subjective  life  of  such  masters  as  we 
find  depicted  in  certain  fantastical  narratives, 
with  whom  the  interests  and  Importance  of  the 
whole  globe  are  so  completely  merged  In  the  sphere 
of  Art,  that  to  them  the  actual  has  become  a  dream, 
an  unavoidable  but  painful  interruption  of  their 
life,  which  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  appears  a 
visionary  life,  but  which  they  value  as  the  only 
true  reality.  One  easily  sees,  how  she  only 
wakes,  so  long  as  she  hears  music,  or  pla}s  her- 
self; how  as  the  last  tones  die  away,  her  soul 
shuts  up,  like  the  flower  cup,  whose  petals  droop 
ere  the  last  ray  of  the  sun  has  vanished,  and  only 
opens  itself  to  the  new  spiritual  day,  when  she 
is  borne  up  on  the  wings  of  harmony.  For  her 
exquisite  sensitiveness  a  false  tone  were  a  catas- 
trophe, the  failure  of  a  passage  a  blighted  inch- 
nation,  a  mistaken  tempo  a  love  unreturned,  a 
wrongly  conceived  rhythm  a  despised  deed  of 
greatness,  which  in  her  excited  Inmost  soul  she 
must  needs  feel  like  so  many  wounds. 

When  she  mounts  the  tripod  of  the  temple,  the 
woman  speaks  to  us  no  more  ;  she  entertains  us 
not  as  poetess  about  earthly  passion,  about  the 
stormy  strife  of  human  destiny ;  she  convinces  us 
not  by  the  boldness  of  her  appeals,  still  less  does 
she  court  our  sympathies.  A  devout,  beheving 
and  submissive  priestess  of  the  Delphian  god, 
with  trembling  fidelity  she  performs  his  worship. 
Tremulously  careful  not  to  miss  an  Iota  of  the  ora- 
cle to  be  announced,  not  to  accent  a  syllable 
falsely,  she  chastens  her  own  feeling,  so  as  not  to 
become  a  gTiilty  and  a  treacherous  Interpreter. 
She  renounces  herown  suggestions,  that  she  may 
declare  the  oracle  as  an  incorruptible  mediator, 
as  a  faltliful  expounder.  She  will  explain  no  ob- 
scure passage  according  to  her  own  individual 
inclination.  For  her,  In  the  holy  books  whose 
simple  pages  have  been  received  as  valid  after  a 
severe  test  of  their  genuineness,  there  is  nothing 
great  and  nothing  small,  but  all  is  holy  and  must 
be  accepted  with  undoubting,  pious  reverence. 
And  she  is  so  dominated  by  devotion,  that  the 
more  variable  human  element  recedes  almost 
entirely  out  of  view  before  this  objective  inter- 
pretation of  Art.  On  the  contrary,  no  one  will 
excel  her  in  the  truthfulness  ivith  wliich  she 
renders  the  masters  that  have  become  sacred  to 
her  through  an  intimate  acquaintance.     Among 
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the  moments  of  lively  admiration,  for  which  we 
have  to  thank  her,  we  mention  one  above  all 
others,  since  in  that  we  most  distinctly  recognized 
the  transformation  that  had  been  wrought  in  her 
talent,  from  the  time  when  Grillparzer  saw  in 
her  hands  the  key,  with  which,  however,  her 
young  fingers  could  not  at  that  time  open  aU  the 
secret  chambers  of  the  casket.  For  years  we 
could  hardly  compel  ourselves  any  more  to  listen 
to  the  F  minor  Sonata  of  Beethoven  (Sonata 
Appassionata,)  so  much  had  mediocrity  fatigued 
and  vexed  our  ear  by  a  cold,  soul-less  drawHng 
of  this  work.  But  recently  when  it  was  per- 
formed by  Clara  Schumann,  we  experienced  an 
inmost  spiritual  satisfaction,  as  when  a  painter 
finds  again  a  sublime  original,  after  having  been 
long,  long  persecuted  by  fade  and  disfigured 
copies.  For  if  anything  can  turn  the  sublime 
into  the  gall  of  bitterness,  it  is  the  ridiculous  imi- 
tations of  it. 

The  conscientious  minuteness  of  Madame 
Schumann's  preparations  for  her  public  per- 
formances, has  often  been  remarked.  How  she 
searches  through  the  key-board,  and  tries  every 
tone,  the  sound  of  which,  although  correct,  does  not 
perfectly  yield  the  desired  resonance  and  color- 
ing ;  how  she  takes  care  that  her  seat  be  not  In 
the  least  too  high  or  too  low.  How  she  not  only 
like  a  knight,  who  manages  his  horse  before  the 
tourney,  practices  for  long  hours  on  the  piano 
which  she  lias  to  play,  to  get  acquainted  with  all 
its  fine  points,  its  weaknesses  and  excellencies, 
but  does  this,  where  it  is  possible,  upon  the  very 
spot  where  she  is  to  play,  that  she  may  hear  how 
every  chord,  every  arpeggio,  every  crescendo 
and  diminuendo  of  the  flood  of  tone  will  be 
affected  by  the  acoustic  conditions  of  the  room. 
In  this  we  can  see  only  a  necessity  of  her  nature, 
a  consequence  of  her  whole  mode  of  being,  of 
her  conception  of  her  Art,  her  duty  to  her  calling 
and  the  difficulty  of  her  artistic  life-purpose, 
which  does  not  permit  her  to  trust  the  personal  in- 
spirations that  depend  upon  the  favor  of  the  mo- 
ment and  upon  chance  moods,  but  rather  con- 
vinces her  that,  to  remain  faithful  to  the  dignity 
of  Art,  one  must  approach  its  every  festival  with 
the  same  earnestness,  the  same  devotion. 

And  so  we  found  the  whilom  mostly  melan- 
choly, but  yet  often  cheerful,  always  fascinating 
fdiry  changed  to  the  conscientious  servant  of  an 
altar,  animated,  as  it  seemed,  more  by  divine  awe 
than  by  divine  intoxication.  When  Talma  at 
Erfurt  represented  the  greatest  kings  in  their 
best  moments,  he  saw  before  him  a  parterre  of 
kings.  In  the  same  way  for  Clara  Schumann  it 
requires  a  public  of  the  majesties  of  Art,  in  order 
that  the  secretly  struggling  fire  of  her  soul  may 
so  seize  upon  all  hearers,  as  it  makes  her  own 
breast  heave.  But  she  will  always  be  admired  by 
aU  because  she  is  in  fact  spotless,  and  has  by  per- 
severing carefulness,  by  energy  of  wiU  and  by 
ascetic  devotion  attained  to  a  mastery,  which 
stamps  her  in  a  certain  manner  as  infallible.  She 
is  no  pianist  and  concert-giver  in  the  common 
sense  of  the  word ;  her  talent  seems  to  us  like  a 
personification  of  the  secular  oratorio:  a  Peri 
yearning  for  her  Paradise,  in  constant  mystic  con- 
templation of  the  Sublime,  the  Beautiful,  the 
Ideal. 


People  say:  "It  pleased,"  or:  "-It  did  not 
please.  As  if  there  were  nothing  higher,  than 
to  please  the  people  !  "_ij.  Schumann. 


Diary  Abroad.— No.  15. 

Berlin,  Feb.  13.—"  German  Rhetoric  on  the  opera  is 
chiefly  nauseous  iterations  about  Mozart's  Don  Gio- 
vannV^  I  thought  of  this  sentence  last  night;  one 
which  I  cut  from  some  New  York  paper  a  year  ago,  and 
saved,  because  I  was  so  amused  at  the  absurd  falsity  of 
the  statement,  and  utter  ignorance  of  all  that  is  German 
which  tlie  writer  exhibited.  I  thought  of  it  again  last 
night,  and  felt  that  if  the  charge  was  true,  there  would 
be  good  ground  for  it,  for  Don  Juan  was  given  with  all 
the  splendor  of  the  Koyal  Opera  here.  Not  one  of  the 
solo  singers  of  last  evening  is  of  uncommon  excellence 
— several  of  the  parts  I  have  seen  better:  I  have  seen  a 
better  Donna  Anna,  than  Tuczek;  a  better  Juan  than 
Salomon;  a  better  Leporello  than  Krause;  Bosio  was 
a  better  Zerlina  than  Agnes  Burv.  Yet  never  was  I  so 
wrought  upon,  never  did  I  feel  the  gradual  progress  of 
the  drama,  the  stupendous  climax  of  its  finale — the 
awful  effect  of  the  contrasts  so  often  occurring,  the  im- 
mense, unrivalled,  unapproachable  variety  and  richness 
of  expression  in  the  orchestral  coloring,  from  the  open- 
ing blast  of  the  overture  to  the  final  chords — as  last 
evening. 

Nor  did  I  ever  feel  more  decidedly  how  much  better  it 
is  to  attend  the  production  of  an  Opera — than  the  pro- 
duction of  one  or  two  singers.  There  is  a  vast  deal  in 
the  putting  of  a  work  upon  the  stage — in  the  scenery, 
the  chorus,  all  the  little  accessories,  to  say  nothing  of  an 
orchestra  properly  balanced,  trained  and  conducted.  So 
last  night  I  was  thoroughly  interested  in  Don  Juan  as  a. 
play.  For  the  first  time,  I  think,  have  I  felt  really 
the  dramatic  force  of  Da  Ponte's  text.  The  opening 
solo  of  Leporello  came  to  me  as  something  more  than  a 
comic  description  of  his  own  troubles  and  aspirations — it 
gives  a  key  to  the  character  of  his  master,  which  is  fully 
explained  in  his  "  Catalogue  Song."  It  prepared  me  for 
the  entrance  of  Don  Juan  and  Anna.  At  last  the  liber- 
tine has  met  a  rebuff — evidently  his  first;  for  once  he  is 
unsuccessful.  From  this  moment  his  downfall  dates. 
Adding  murder  to  his  attempt  upon  Anna,  casts  the 
die.  This  I  felt  last  night;  and  now,  as  I  read  over  Ou- 
LiBiCHEFF's  vlew  of  this  Opening  scene,  I  am  by  no 
means  satisfied  with  it. 

Through  the  whole  play  1  followed  Anna's  influence 
upon  the  fate  of  Don  Juan,  feeling  that  the  result  was 
inevitable.^  But  I  am  more  than  ever  unwilling  to  admit 
Hoffmann's  idea  that  Anna  may  too  have  been  a  vic- 
tim of  the  Don.  When  vengeance  had  at  length  over- 
taken him,  I  wanted,  strangely  enough  to  be  sure,  that 
closing  scene,  which  is  now  never  played,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  which  is  forgotten,  in  which  tlie  other  characters 
appear,  and  all  ends  happily. 

Curious,  that  as  I  left  the  house  I  met  an  American 
gentleman,  whose  text-book  was  prep.ared  by  Da  Ponte, 
in  New  York,  in  182-(  ?)  for  the  performance  of  the 
work  by  the  Garcia  troupe.  Unluckily  the  title  page 
was  gone,  but  Da  Ponte's  preface  is  there.  Maria 
Garcia,  afterwards  Malibran,  was  the  Zerlina.  That 
of  coui'se  was  the  first  performance  of  Dan  Juan  on  our 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  Will  it  ever  be  given  there  with 
the  scenic  and  orchestral  effects  of  last  night?  That 
ball  scene  for  instance — three  bands,  three  halls,  three 
kinds  of  dances  at  once! 

March  16. — That  unfortunate  lover  of  music,  Agindos, 
who  for  his  sins  has  been  banished  to  Paris  this  winter, 
has  at  length  been  pitied  by  the  Fates,  and  allowed  to 
hear  a  Symphony  by  the  Conservatoire.  Long  absti- 
nence having  made  him  hungry  to  raging,  I  fear  that  he 
has  surfeited  and  that  his  wits  are  slightly  disordered. 
Thus  he  writes  to  my  friend  Pegan. 

Paris,  March  12. 

My  dear  Pegan  : — I  have  just  come  down. 

"  Come  down,  from  where,  pray  ?" 

Why,  from  the  upper  regions,  not  like  Icarus  nor 
Vulcan,  but  in  a  respectable  manner,  gently,  soberly; 
and  I  now  find  myself  upon  terra  firma.  The  thing  was 
after  this  wise,  viz:: — I  went  yesterday  to  a  concert  of 
the  Conservatoire.  I  bad  moved  heaven  and  earth  to 
get  a  ticket — and  succeeded!  This  same  Conservatoire 
had  been  haunting  me  all  winter.  Everybody  said  "you 
must  hear  this  orchestra  before  you  can  be  entitled  to 
speak."  I  was  becoming  desperate — when  finally  a 
friend  brought  me  a  ticket.  I  turned  over  my  table, 
broke  a  chair,  and  nearly  broke  my  neck,,  besides  (not 


doing)  other  antics — which  were  down  on  the  bill  bat 
omitted  by  particular  request  on  the  reception  of  said 
ticket. 

The  concert  was  advertised  for  two  o'clock,  P.  M., — 
"deux  heures  precises" — I  came  very  near  going  at 
twelve  for  fear  of  being  late, — I  did  present  myself  at 
one  and  a  half. — Excellent  officer  at  the  door— good  soul 
— only  tore  off  a  corner  of  my  ticket,  and  didn't  say  it 
was  false — that  some  one  had  played  a  cruel  trick  upon 
me — no ;  he  let  me  pass  and  then  I  wanted  to  make  him 
a  speech  on  the  spot  as  an  acknowledgment  of  my  grati- 
tude; but  I  could  not  get  beyond  "  Mounsheer!"  to  save 
my  life.  Good  people  showed  me  my  seat  and  I  took 
possession  of  it  with  the  composure  of  the  oldest  sub- 
scriber. I  had  time  to  look  about  me  before  the  musi- 
cians came  in — Grande  Salle  des  C<meer(s— that's  what 
the  programme  calls  the  concert  room.  I  should  call  it 
a  "  sell,"  not  a  SaUe.  It  reminds  me  of  the  theatre  at 
Giittingen — or  that  of  any  such  little  provincial  town. 
It  is  elliptical  in  shape;  has  three  g.alleries,  besides  the 
parterre,  and  accommodates  about  1200  persons.  Every 
nook  and  corner  is  occupied,  and  there  is  a  large  num- 
ber of  "  standees."  I  never  saw  a  place  more  com- 
pletely crammed.  The  audience  was  evidently  com- 
posed of  people  who  had  music  in  their  souls.  You  felt 
this  when  a  gentle  murmur,  a  sympathetic  pulsation,  "  a 
shivering  along  the  arteries,"  followed  some  touching 
passage. 

The  leader  of  the  orchestra,  M.  Girard,  a  great,  stout 
man,  rapped  for  silence,  and  not  a  sound  was  heard. 
The  first  piece  upon  the  programme  was  "  Symplionie  en 
Sol  mineur,  de  Mozart,"  an  old  acquaintance  of  ours, 
bringing  you  and  the  Veda  vividly  to  mind.  How  they 
played  it!  The  tears  gushed  into  my  eyes — T  wanted  to 
cry  like  a  child.  Music  has  seldom  affected  me  so. 
You  could  almost  liear  tfie  audience  sob;  the  musicians 
themselves  exchanged  glances  full  of  feeling,  full  of 
meaning  at  their  own  exquisite  rendering  and  interpreta- 
tion of  some  of  the  passages.  The  Scherzo  was  "  bissed" 
— (encored,  as  we  say  in  America)  as  it  always  is  and 
deserves  to  be.  I  never  heard  anything  more  delicious 
in  my  life.  You  remember  the  introduction  to  this  Sym- 
phony? It  reminds  me  of  the  instrumentation  in  the 
"Magic  Flute."  This  piece  accomplished,  the  musi- 
cians talked  together  about  it;  the  audience  talked  about 
it;  and  everybody  felt  himself  a  better  man.  I  could 
have  gone  home  and  had  something  to  think  of  all  my 
life. 

The  second  piece  was  an  Aria  from  Haydn's  "  Crea- 
tion," beautifully  sung  by  M.  Levassecr. 

Third,  Music  to  "  Egmont,"  by  Beethoven,  the  con- 
necting text  read  by  M.  Guichahd,  the  vocal  pieces 
sung  by  Mme.  Miolan-Cavalho;  both  accomplishing 
their  parts  as  well  as  they  could  have  been  done.  It 
would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  convey  to  your  mind  an 
adequate  conception  of  the  perfect  manner  in  which  the 
orchestra  rendered  this  sublime  composition  of  Beetho- 
ven. I  never  understood  nor  felt  its  power  before.  If  1 
could  give  my  impression  of  "  Hamlet "  in  a  letter,  or 
describe  Mt.  Blanc,  I  might  hope  for  success  with  "  Eg- 
mont " — but  as  it  is,  I  pass  it  over  as  too  great  a  subject 
for  my  pen.  I  can  only  say  that  the  orchestra  played  it 
almost  as  if  inspired. 

Fourth,  Quartet  by  Cheriibini.  I  could  very  well 
have  dispensed  with  it,  but  I  suppose  it  was  performed 
because  there  must  be  at  least  one  piece  by  a  French — 
no,  by  a  composer  claimed  by  the  French. 

Fifth  and  lastly.  Overture  to  '*  Oberon."  What  an 
appropriate  morceau  to  close  with !  The  close  of  this 
overture  is  so  particularly  fine  as  to  form  a  finale  worthy 
of  so  great  a  concert.  It  was  played  with-  a  perfection,, 
too,  exceeding  if  possible  that  of  those  which  had  gone 
before  it,  and  sent  us  home,  all  well  satisfied  with  our- 
selves, with  the  world,  and  with  everything  we  had 
heard.  It  was  at  this  concert  that  I  began  my  ascent — 
do  you  wonder  that  it  took  me  twenty-four  hours  to  re- 
turn to  sublunary  things? 

Now  you  will  ask  if  the  orchestra  of  the  Conservatoire 
is  better  than  our  Eoyal  friends  in  Berlin?  I  reply, 
impossible  to  play  better;  they  play  as  well,  and  in  fact 
it  seemed  to  me  that  the  Berlin  orchestra  had  been 
transported  in  a  body  to  Paris,  and  that  I  was  listening 
to  my  old  friends,  not  to  new  acquaintances.  A  musi- 
cian might  detect  a  difference.  I  am  inclined  myself  to 
the  opinion  that  a  German  orchestra,  under  a  German 
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leader,  and  in  the  heart  of  Germany  itself,  could  better 
interpret  Beethoven  and  Mozart  than  foreigners.  Still 
the  orchestra  here  plnyed  "  Egmont"  in  a  manner  be- 
yond all  criticism.  I  should  say  the  Conservatoire  is 
equal  to  any  in  the  world,  and  if  not  number  one,  it  is 
not  number  two. 

This  is  the  second  concert  I  have  attended.  At 
the  first  they  played  the 'Heroic  Syraphonj'' of  Beethoven. 
There  "were  some  mistakes  committed  in  the  Scherzo, 
evidently  an  accident  of  rare  occurrence,  as  it  created 
an  immense  sensation;  otherwise  the  performances 
were,  like  those  of  yesterday,  worthy  the  great  fame  of 
the  orchestra.  Still  I  have  heard  the  'Heroic  Symphony' 
played  better  in  Berlin.    So  much  for  music. 

From  UEW  YOKE. 

April  9. — I  did  not  write  you  last  week  because 
there  was  hardly  anything  to  write  about,  particular- 
ly in  my  special  line,  that  of  concert-music.  And 
even  now  you  will  have  to  be  satisfied  with  a  mere 
chit-chat  letter,  as  I  did  not  attend  any  of  the  con- 
certs of  last  week,  partly  because  I  was  not  able  to 
do  so,  and  partly  because  they  attracted  me  too  lit- 
tle. At  that  of  the  PrsE  and  Hakkison  troupe, 
on  Monday,  I  am  told,  a  very  large  audience  was 
assembled,  who  were  greeted,  according  to  the  Mu- 
sical Gazette,  to  "  a  deluge  of  ballads."  The  per- 
formances of  Miss  Louisa  Pyne,  and  some  of  those 
of  her  sister,  seem  to  have  been  the  only  part  of  the 
entertainment  which  was  beyond  mediocrity.  It  is 
to  be  repeated  to-night,  I  hear.  A  public  rehearsal 
of  the  N.  Y.  Harmonic  Society  took  place  on  the 
same  evening,  and  is  said  to  have  been  very  satisfac- 
tory. I  regret  that  a  permanent  engagement  on  that 
night  of  the  week  has  prevented  me  from  attending 
any  of  these  quite  interesting  and  attentive  reunions. 
Of  the  concert  of  the  Opera  troupe,  on  Saturday 
evening,  the  least  said  the  better,  according  to  all 
accounts.  The  house  was  quite  empty,  and  the  per- 
formances, with  a  few  exceptions,  very  unsatisfac- 
tory. Among  them  were  selections  from  Rossini's 
Stabat  Mater:  the  Stabat  Mater,  or  the  Crucifixion 
of  Christ,  of  which  you  make  mention  in  your  last, 
is  a  new  composition  by  Mr.  Try,  the  bringing  out 
of  which  is  postponed  until  the  19th  inst. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  the  associate  members  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society-  had  an  opportunity  of 
admiring  the  excellencies  of  your  friend  Mr.  Berg- 
MANN  as  leader.  And  I,  for  one,  did  admire  his 
energy  and  enthusiasm,  and  the  strictness  and  per- 
tinacity with  which  he  "  reined  up"  at  the  slightest 
fault,  as  well  as  the  greater  nicety  of  shading  to 
which  he  actually  compelled  the  orchestra.  The 
latter  will  have  to  keep  wide  awake  while  he  sojourns 
among  them  ;  for  his  Bostonian  reputation,  and  the 
fact  of  his  being  a  stranger,  gives  I.  m  a  control  over 
them  which  Mr.  Eisfeld  cannot  have,  who  has 
had  to  create  his  own  position,  and  is  not  yet  firm 
enough  in  it  to  be  able  to  presume  upon  it  with 
the  heterogeneous  and  unruly  spirits  that  compose 
the  body  of  which  he  is  the  head,  and  of  which  he 
only  has  made  what  it  is  now.  No  one  can  regret 
Mr.  Eisfcld's  illness  more  than  I,  nor  rejoice  more 
heartily  at  the  present  prospect  of  his  ultimate  recov- 
ery, but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  season  of 
thorough  training  will  be  a  very  good  thing  for  the 
Philharmonic  orchestra. 

I  must  thank  you  for  taking  my  part  against  my 
fair  antagonist,  who  expresses  her  opinion  so  deci- 
dedly in  your  last.  But  I  would  also  say  a  few 
words  in  my  own  defence,  and  as  gallantry  forbids 
my  addressing  myself  personally  to  an  unknown 
lady,  (who  does  me  great  honor  by  supposing  me  to 
belong  to  her  sex,)  you  must  allow  me  to  make  you 
my  medium. 

First  of  all  I  would  clear  myself  from  the  imputa- 
tion of  being  prejudiced  against  native  talent.    Far 


from  this,  I  am  too  truly  American,  not  to  rejoice  at 
any  triumph  of  my  countrymen  in  Art,  or  welcome 
gladly  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  young  artists 
springing  up  around  us,  and  the  love  of  true  music 
which  is  slowly,  but  I  hope,  surely  spreading  in  our 
land.  For  this  reason  I  looked  forward  joyfully  to 
Ml-.  Mason's  return  to  this  country,  and  his  appear- 
ance here  as  the  first  thoroughly  American  pianist. 
I  was  present  at  his  Matinee  and  Concerts  in  this 
city,  admired  heartily  his  ready  solution  of  all  the 
most  difficult  problems  of  the  modern  school,  was 
delighted  with  his  masterly  rendering  of  the  Han- 
delian  Fugue,  honored  him  for  playing  somethino- 
besides  his  own  compositions,  (which  are,  however, 
well  worth  playing,)  and  heard  him  then  play  the 
Impromptu  of  Chopin  several  times,  in  a  manner 
which  completely  satisfied  me.  I,  too,  love  that 
composition  as  well  as  any  one  can,  and  because  I 
love  it  so,  and  know  it  so  well,  am  very  jealous  of  its 
rendering,  and  I  still  maintain  that  on  that  evening, 
the  apple  of  discord  between  your  unknown  corres- 
pondent and  myself,  it  was  not  played  as  well  as  it 
should  have  been.  And  instead  of  my  being  singu- 
lar in  this  opinion,  I  have  as  yet  met  no. one  who  did 
not  agree  Avith  me,  of  many  of  my  friends  who  were 
present. 

As  regai-ds  the  looseness  of  playing  which  I  men- 
tioned, that  expression  refers  more  to  the  school  to 
which  Mr.  Mason  belongs.  Chacun  a  son  gout ;  some 
prefer  that  school  or  style,  others  the  crisp,  nervous, 
forcible  style  of  which  Mr.  Satter's  playing  is  a 
type,  and,  in  a  measure,  that  of  your  townsman,  Mr. 
Dresel,  neither  of  which,  I  am  sure,  any  one  can 
accuse  of  being  stiff  or  mechanical.  I  was  perhaps 
wrong  in  attempting  a  comparison  between  the  two 
styles,  as  they  are  so  totally  different. 

Mr.  Mason  is  to  play  Weber's  Concerlstiick  in  our 
next  Philharmonic  concert,  and  I  trust  my  fair  op- 
ponent will  not  question  my  interest  in  native  talent, 
when  I  say  that  I  sincerely  hope  that  even  the  most 
critical  will  have  no  fault  to  find  with  Mr.  Mason's 
performance.  Bornonis. 

April  10 — Absence  from  the  city  prevented  my 
giving  you  my  usual  report  last  week.  But  as  there 
was  not  much  to  tell  about,  and  as  you  have  yourself 
told  what  there  was,  I  am  excusable. 

Last  Wednesday  Liicrezia  was  given  at  the  Acade- 
my to  a  poor  house.  But  I  have  hardly  ever  heard 
it  performed  better.  Steefanone  sang  and  acted 
superbly,  and  Brignoli,  Badiah  and  Vestvali 
were  capital.  On  Saturday  evening  a  '■  sacred  and 
secular  concert"  was  given,  the  second  part  consist- 
ing of  parts  of  Rossini's  (not  Fry's)  Stabat  Mater. 
About  three  or  four  hundred  persons  were  present. 
Fry's  Stabat  Mater  is  to  be  given  on  Thursday. 

And  now  for  the  grand  event  of  the  season,  the 
performance  of  "  William  Tell."  But  let  me  first 
correct  the  assertion  of  the  bills  and  some  of  the 
papers,  that  this  is  its  first  performance  in  America. 
From  the  "  Despatch,"  whose  musical  and  dramatic 
editor,  Mr.  C.  B.  Bukkhardt,  is  excellent  authori- 
ty in  such  matters,  I  learn  that  "  William  Tell"  was 
produced  in  the  original  French,  in  New  Orleans, 
anterior  to  1841,  and  (also  in  French)  at  the  Park 
Theatre  in  this  city,  on  the  16th  of  June,  1845,  and 
a  number  of  times  afterwards,  with  the  following 
caste :  Toll,  M.  Garry  ;  Arnoldo,  Armand  ;  AValter 
Furst,  DonvRY  ;  Melchthal,  Bernard  ;  Gcssler,  C. 
DocvKY' ;  Rodolpho,  Coeuriot  ;  Matilda,  Mme. 
Casini. 

I  was  only  able  to  be  present  at  the  Academy  last 
night  for  a  very  short  time,  and  therefore  can  not  give 
you  much  account  of  the  performance.  The  audi- 
ence, however,  was  the  largest  I  have  ever  seen  in  the 
building,  and,  from  all  reports,  though  it  was  not 
dismissed  till  12  o'clock,  was  well  pleased  with  the 
performance.  And  indeed  the  managers  did  their 
utmost  for  a  good  and  successful  representation. — 


Several  new  scenes  were  added,  the  choruses  and 
supernumeraries  were  increased  and  everything  done 
for  its  success.  It  did  my  eyes  good  to  see  the 
Academy  so  crowded  full  for  once  at  least.  The 
cast  is  as  follows : 

Matilda,  an  Austrian  Princess, Signora  Stemmone. 

Gessler,  the  Austrian  Governor, Signor  Kocoo. 

Rodolpho,  Ciiptain  of  the  Guards, Signer  Qinrito. 

Edwige,  tlic  wifeof  Tell, Signora  Avogiidro. 

Albert,  her  son, Signora  Bertucca  Uaietzek. 

Guglielmo  Tell,  )     q    •        ( ^'S-  Badiali. 

Arnoldo,  in  love  with  Matilda,  V  t,  .""?  I  Sig.  Bnlcinni. 
Walter  Furst,  j  Pa'nots,  |  g,|   ^^,^^^._ 

Leutholdo, , Si£!nor  Ciouza. 

Melchthal,  the  father  of  Arnoldo,, Sisnor  Muller. 

A  Fisherman, Signer  Vietti. 

All  the  solo  singers  are  said  to  have  done  better 
than  usual.  The  opera  itself  requires  a  great  deal 
of  care  in  its  representation  to  be  given  in  a  satis- 
factory manner;  for  from  the  following  plot  you 
will  see  that  there  are  many  situations  which  need 
great  scenic  and  mechanical  assistance. 

Act  T. — The  people  of  the  five  cantons  ofSwitzerland, 
are  groaning  under  the  oppression  of  their  Governor. 
Tell,  who  has  already  determined  upon  procuring  their 
independence,  endeavors  to  excite  the  young  Au.noldo, 
who  is  in  love  with  Matilda,  to  embrace  the  cause  which 
inflames  his  own  patriotism.  At  this  moment,  Len- 
tholdo  having  slain  a  soldier  who  was  carrying  off  his 
daughter,  appears  and  implores  the  fishermen  to  bear  him 
across  the  lalvC.  They  all  refuse,  but  Tell  embarks  with 
him  as  the  soldiers  in  pursuit  of  him  arrive.  In  their 
rage  at  losing  hira,  they  bear  away  the  venerable  pastor, 
the  sire  of  Arnoldo,  a  prisoner. 

Act  II. — Tell,  who  h.'is  surprised  Arnoldo  while 
having  an  interview  with  Matilda,  informs  Mm  that  his 
father  has  been  murdered.  In  his  remorse,  the  young 
man  determines  upon  joining  him.  The  people  of  Unter- 
walden,  Schwitz  and  IJri  then  approach.  Their  plans  are 
laid,  and  the  cry  is  first  breathed  "  To  Arms." 

Act  III. — The  cap  of  the  Austrian  Governor,  Gessler, 
has  been  erected  upon  a  lofty  pole,  and  all  who  are  pre- 
sent are  required  to  bow  before  it.  Tell  refuses  to  do 
so,  and  the  soldiers  who  recognize  him  denounce  him 
to  Gessler.  Knowing  his  fame  as  a  marksman,  the  Gov- 
ernor orders  him  to  pierce  with  an  arrow  an  apple  which 
is  placed  upon  the  head  of  his  son.  Tell  is  in  despair, 
but  compelled  to  make  the  attempt,  succeeds.  As  over- 
powered by  his  emotion  he  sinks  into  the  arms  of  his 
friends,  an  arrow  falls  from  his  vest.  It  had  been  in- 
tended for  the  heart  of  Gessler,  if  Tell  had  slain  his 
son.  In  his  rase,  the  Governor  orders  both  of  them  to 
be  seized,  but  BIatilda  claims  the  boy's  life  in  the  name 
of  their  sovereign,  and  Tell  only  is  borne  away,  as  the 
Swiss  breathe  their  curses  upon  Gessler. 

Act  IV. — Arnoldo  arms  the  people  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  Tell.  Matilda,  who  has  restr.red  the  patriot's 
son  to  his  mother,  proposes  to  save  the  father  by  remain- 
ing with  them  as  a  hostage  for  his  safety:  when  a  storm 
arises,  and  Tell  is  seen  steering  the  bout  on  the  lake,  in 
which  Gessleb  had  borne  him  away.  Nearing  a  rock, 
he  takes  a  desperate  leap  from  the  boat  and  manages  to 
rejoin  his  family.  Gessler  effects  a  landing  on  a  more 
distant  part  of  the  shore,  and  comes  in  pursuit  of  him, 
when  Tell  seizes  his  arrow  and  takes  a  deadly  aim. 
Gessler  falls.  The  first  blow  has  been  stricken  for  Swiss 
Liberty. 

As  it  is  announced  for  repetition  on  Wednesday 
and  Friday,  and  will  probably  be  continued  still 
longer,  I  will  endeavor  to  give  you  a  more  detailed 
account  of  the  performance  in  my  next. 

The  German  opera  at  Niblo's  commences  again 
to-night.  And  in  connection  with  this,  I  must  se- 
verely, very  severely  blame  Miss  Lehmann.  I  un- 
derstand that  she  refused  to  sing  in  the  Freischiitz  or 
any  other  German  opera,  unless  Bellini's  misera- 
ble Capuletti  e  Montechi  should  also  be  given,  so  that 
she  conid  shine  as  Romeo.  Accordingly  it  is  an- 
nounced for  to-night.  I  shall  go,  but  only  for  a  lit- 
tle while.  I  saw  Johanna  Wagner  in  it,  and  if 
she  could  not  make  me  like  it,  I  do  not  think  Caro- 
line Lehmann  can.  And  besides,  the  absurdity  of 
producing  it  in  German,  by  a  German  troupe.  It 
will  hurt  the  "  good  cause"  vastly. 

Mme.  De  la  Grange  could  not  get  ready  in 
time  for  the  Baltic,  but  is  certainly  expected  by  the 
next  steamer.  For  the  next  Philharmonic  (April 
21st,)  we  have  the  Tannhduser  overture,  the  Seventh 
Symphony  (under  Mr.  Bergjiann's  excellent  direc- 
tion,) Mendelssohn's  Loreleij,  and  two  choruses 
from  "  Elijah,"  by  the  Mendelssohn  Union,  and 
Weber's  Concert-Stuck,  to  be  performed  by  Wil- 
liam Mason.  ^- 
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Prom  BEBLIBT. 
March  9. — What  a  concert !  I  had  been  told 
repeatedly  by  Dr.  Blank — who  divides  his  time 
equally  between  his  patients  and  music — that  Mr. 
Music-director  Stern's  Singing  Society  had  become 
really  a  rival  of  the  Sing-Akademie  in  numbers  and 
in  the  excellence  of  its  performances  ;  which  asser- 
tion I  had  taken  cv.m  grano,  supposing  he  was  blinded 
by  partiality.  Last  evening  this  society  gave  its  first 
concert,  and  this  morning  I  make  all  necessary  and 
proper  acknowledgments  to  the  Doctor  for  having 
doubted  him.  The  concert  was  in  the  hall  of  the 
Theatre,  a  room  with  a  gallery,  half  the  main  floor 
of  which  was  occupied  by  choir  and  orchestra  ;  so 
that  the  audience  numbered  possibly  five  hundred 
persons — a  good  portion  of  the  gallery  seats  being 
empty.  Who  says  that  the  Germans  are  not  the 
most  musical  people  in  the  world  ?  Five  hundred 
persons — free  tickets  and  all — in  a  city  of  4.30,000 
inhabitants,  to  hear  a  chorus  of  some  two  hundred, 
an  orchestra  of  about  fifty  members,  and  two  solists 
of  some  distinction,  perform  the  following  pro- 
gramme : 

1.  Psalm  CXIV  :  "  When  Israel  went  out  of  Egypt,"  for  eight- 
voiced  chorus  and  orchestra,  by  Felix  Mendelssohn  Bar- 

THOLDY. 

2.  Concerto  for  the  Violin,  by  Mendelssohn,  performed  hy 
Herr  Concert-meister  Joachim. 

3.  Fantasia  for  Piano,  Orchestra  and  Choms,  by  Beethoven. 
Piano-forte  part  by  Fran  Clara  Scbdmann. 

4.  Romanza  (F  major)  for  Tiolin  and  Orchestra,  by  Beethoven. 
Executed  by  Joachim. 

5.  Kyrie  and  Gloria,  from  the  Great  Mass  in  D,  by  Beethoven. 

No.  5  was  given  for  the  first  time  in  public  in  Ber- 
lin, say  the  newspapers — and  an  audience  of  some 
five  hundred  was  there  to  listen  !  The  114th  Psalm 
is  short  but  worthy  of  Mendelssohn,  reminding  me 
in  some  of  the  painting  of  the  mighty  music  in 
"  Elijah."  Why  doii't  they  sing  these  things  at 
home  ?  As  to  Joachim  and  the  Concerto,  I  can  say 
nothing.     Perfection  !  perfection  ! 

The  National  Zeitung  man  writes  a  great  deal  of 
the  flattest  nonsense  about  music,  and  makes  the 
funniest  mistakes  sometimes ;  but  this,  about  the 
Choral  Fantasia,  No.  3,  of  the  programme,  hits  the 
mark. 

"  This,"  he  says,  "is  a  gentle  prelude  to  the  Ninth 
Symphony,  a  parallel  piece  to  that  sublime  creation 
taken  from  the  domain  of  the  graceful  and  delicious. 
It  begins  with  a  long  continued  solo  on  the  piano- 
forte. The  master  in  a  state  of  dreamy  thought  or 
reverie  seems  to  be  preluding  upon  the  instrument 
to  which  he  has  been  appointed,  and  while  his  fingers 
are  gliding  carelessly  over  the  keys  the  soul  is  ap- 
parently collecting  itself.  Here  all  is  vague  and 
unconnected.  Themes  come  peeping  up  only  to  be 
lost  in  broad  arpeggios,  and  no  distinct  form  comes 
out  in  all  this  flood  of  tones.  Out  of  patience  with  his 
poor  success,  the  composer  calls  upon  the  orchestra  to 
help  him  give  expression  to  the  feeling  which  is 
struggling  within  for  utterance.  At  first  the  Con- 
trabass! answer  in  a  sort  of  recitative  figure,  and 
after  the  other  instruments  have  fallen  in  one  by 
one,  the  pianoforte  gives  out  a  melody,  which  is  sin- 
gularly like  the  <■  Freude,  schSner  Gotterfiinken;  in 
the  Ninth  Symphony;  and  in  which  our  Tone-Poet 
at  length  has  found  that  means  of  expression  he 
has  so  long  been  seeking.  Now  the  orchestra  di- 
vides itself  into  groups,  curiously  examining  the 
newly-found  theme,  throwing  it  about  and  varying  it 
in  all  sorts  of  playful  ways.  The  flutes  pass  it  to 
the  oboes  ;  they  to  the  clarinets  and  bassoons  ;  then 
the  string  quartet  gets  possession  of  it,  and  finally 
we  get  it  from  the  rejoicing  chorus  of  all  the  instru- 
ments. Still  there  is  more  in  it  than  pianoforte  and 
orchestra  can  make  known  ;  there  is  yet  something 
more  to  be  expressed.  They  do  not  yet  give  up  the 
attempt,  but  vary  it  into  new  forms,  lead  it  through 
the  most  manifold  harmonic  changes,  and  at  last 


repeat  it  in  the  minor,  as  if  angry  at  their  own 
weakness.  At  last,  near  the  close,  the  human  voice 
comes  to  their  assistance,  a  full  chorus  joins  the 
quartet,  and  surrounded  as  with  a  halo  of  tones 
from  the  joyous  instruments,  sounds  forth  the  '  The 
Praise  of  Harmony.' " 

The  only  attempt,  so  far  as  I  know,  ever  made  to 
give  this  Fantasia,  (how  perfectly  this  title  fits  it !) 
in  America,  was  that  of  Hatton,  in  Boston,  some 
eight  years  since,  at  that  concert  of  his  in  which  a 
public,  which  had  never  failed  to  make  him  sing 
double  the  number  of  songs  set  down  to  him  in  the 
concerts  of  other  people,  left  him  to  play  and  sing  to 
empty  benches.  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  over 
my  shame  and  indignation  at  the  shabbiness  ex- 
hibited on  that  occasion. 

I  need  record  nothing  of  Clara  Schcjiann's 
performance  of  the  pianoforte  part  last  evening,  nor 
of  Joachim's  playing  in  the  Beethoven  romance 
which  followed. 

It  is  surely  a  record-worthy  event  when  one  hears 
for  the  first  time  any  part— though  only  two  num- 
bers— of  that  work  of  Beethoven  which  he  himself 
declares  his  "  greatest  and  most  successful.'"*  The 
greatest,  because  in  it  the  musical  ideas  were,  like 
the  subject  of  the  composition,  of  the  grandest 
order — what  so  sublime  to  a  devoted  Catholic  like 
Beethoven  as  the  words  of  the  Mass  "i — and  because 
in  the  breadth  and  scope  of  the  work  it  surpassed 
all  else  which  he  had  written.  The  most  successful, 
because  he  felt  that  he  had  here  achieved  his  greatest 
success  in  obtaining  a  full  and  complete  mastery  of 
his  ideas  and  in  musically  expressing  them.  May 
one  judge  a  work  of  the  extent  of  this  great  Mass 
by  its  two  first  movements  1  If  so,  I  feel  that  Beet- 
hoven judged  his  own  work  correctly.  As  I  heard 
that  Kyrie,  and  that  Gloria,  so  nobly  sung,  I  went  in 
imagination  into  some  grand  cathedral  and  listened 
to  it  under  the  influences  of  the  place  for  which  the 
mass  was  written,  and  where  alone  the  question  of  its 
success  as  a  work  of  Art  can  be  decided.  I  was  for 
the  moment  in  Antwerp,  Vienna,  or  Strasburg,  and 
the  mighty  flood  of  tone  camedown  to  me  from  the 
organ-loft  as  the  prayer  of  the  kneeling  multitude — 
"  O  Lord  have  mercy,  Christ  have  mercy" — or  as  the 
"  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest"  of  that  same  multi- 
tude in  an  ecstacy  of  religious  feeling. 

Yes,  his  greatest  and  most  successful ! 

Some  time  or  other  that  crowning  work  of  Chris- 
tian architecture,  the  Cologne  Cathedral,  will  be  fin- 
ished ;  the  last  stone  will  be  laid,  the  last  blow  of  the 
hammer  will  have  been  struck ;  the  sculptor,  the 
painter,  the  decorator  will  have  gathered  up  their 
tools  and  departed,  and  the  noblest  work  of  archi- 
tectural genius  will  stand  there  perfected !  Then 
from  every  city  in  Europe  will  come  together  the 
Malibrans,  the  Maras,  the  Linds  of  that  day ;  the 
Lablaches,  Rubinis,  and  Brahams ;  the  Joachims, 
Ernsts,  and  Beriots ;  all  who  vocally  or  instrumen- 
tally  are  above  and  separate  from  the  mediocre — will 
come  up  to  this  "house  of  the  Lord,  to  assist  in  the 
dedication  thereof."  But  what  in  all  music  shall  be 
found  worthy  of  the  place,  the  occasion,  that  chorus, 
that  orchestra  ?  Then  and  there  will  the  great  Mass 
in  D,  by  Beethoven,  find  a  fitting  time  and  place  for 
its  production !  a.  w.  t. 


To  send  light  into  the  depths  of  the  human 
heart — that  is  the  Artist's     mission  ! — R.   Schu- 


*Not  in  his  letter  to  Cherubini,  as  the  London  Musical 
World  had  it  recently  in  a  leading  editorial  article,  the  style  of 
which  might  do  perhaps  in  a  Diary,  but  whose  flippancy  and 
exhibition  of  ignorance  upon  the  historical  poin  t  in  question 
are  anything  but  honorable  to  a  journal  of  as  much  preten- 
sion as  the  said  Musical  World.  Chembini's  solemn  state- 
ment that  Beethoven's  letter  never  reached  him  is  sufficient 
answer  to  the  greater  portion  of  the  article.  Asto  the  Musical 
WorWs  opinion  of  Chembini's  compositions — Beethoven's 
estimate  of  them  was  quite  the  reverse. 


For  Dwight'e  Journal  of  Music 
THE    BELUS    OF    VENICE. 

I  love  the  bells  of  Venice, 

They  sound  across  the  sea 
Like  the  music  of  a  vision — 

Or  a  Seraph's  minstrelsy. 
Throughout  the  day  they're  flinging 

Their  sweetness  on  the  air. 
And  through  the  night  they're  ringing 

Beneath  the  starlight  clear. 

The  deep,  sad  bells  of  Venice  ! 

They  sing  a  dirge-like  lay  ; 
They  tell  of  pride  forgotten, 

Of  splendor  passed  away — 
A  wild  and  wondrous  story 

Of  the  ages  that  are  gone, 
Of  the  faded,  fallen  glory 

Of  that  city,  still  and  lone. 

The  strange,  wild  bells  of  Venice  '. 

They  call  a  wondrous  train 
From  their  graves  in  the  stately  churches 

To  their  ancient  haunts  again. — 
Maidens  fair  and  matrons  holy. 

Youths  and  gray-haired  sires  of  yore, 
In  shadowy  barks  come  gliding  slowly 

O'er  the  moonlit  waves  once  more. 

The  sweet,  soft  bells  of  Venice  I 

They  rang  when  Portia  wed. 
They  sounded  sad,  a  requiem 

*  O'er  Desdemona  dead  ; 

And  pealed  in  triumph  glorious. 
When,  o'er  the  glittering  tides 

The  lovers  brave,  victorious. 
Bore  home  the  rescued  brides.* 

The  holy  bells  of  Venice  ! 

They  call  the  soul  to  prayer, 
When  they  break  the  Sabbath  stillness 

That  fills  that  haunted  air. 
They  pealed  at  the  wondrous  union 

Of  the  city  and  the  seas, 
And  they  rang  at  the  strange  communion 

Of  the  softened  enemies. f 

The  dreadful  bells  of  Venice  ! 

They  tell  an  awful  tale, 
That  makes  the  strong  heart  tremble, 

And  the  ruddiest  cheek  grow  pale  ; 
Of  terror  and  oppression. 

Hands  of  steel  and  hearts  of  stone, 
Wild  despair  and  still  depression — 

Drowning  cry  and  dying  groan. 

O  the  bells,  the  bells  of  Venice  ! 

Sweet  is  their  mingled  strain  ; 
But  ne'er  be  their  music  wakened 

By  such  cruel  hands  again  ! 
Let  them  swing  o'er  the  proud  old  city, 

Slowly  sinking,  day  by  day, 
And  call  upon  the  world  to  pity 

Both  her  crimes  and  her  decay.  E.  T. 

Thus  hnmorizes  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin 
about — start  not,  ladies — General  Mario!  "The 
last  canard  of  the  European  press  is  the  story  that 
Signer  Mario,  who  enjoys  the  dignity  of  a  Sardinian 
noble  and  rejoices  in  the  title  of  the  Count  of  Can- 
dia,  is  disposed  to  join  the  Sardinian  army  destined 
for  the  Crimea.  The  story  is  soberly  copied  by 
American  papers,  and  there  are  probably  people  that 
believe  the  gentle  little  tenor  singer  is  really  grown 
patriotic  and  belligerent ;  that  "  his  voice  is  for  war," 
and  that  he  is  in  earnest  when  he  sings  "suV  campo 
della  gloria."  Well,  it  may  be  so,  and  Signor  Mario 
may  be  disposed  to  abandon  the  luxurious  life  of  a 
prima  tenore,  the  charms  of  Grisi's  society,  the  ap- 
plause of  "  fair  women  and  brave  men,"  and  the  ador- 

*  For  a  beautiful  version  of  the  story  of  "  The  Brides  of 
Venice,"  see  Rogers' "Italy." 

t  Pope  Alexander  IH.  and  Frederick  Barbarossa,  reconciled 
by  the  intercession  of  the  Republic  of  Venice. 
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ationof  the  enthusiastic  Coutts,  for  the  chance  of 
glory  and  a  grave  in  the  Crimea.  If  so,  the  world 
will  have  to  lament  the  spoiling  of  a  good  singer  to 
make  a  bad  soldier ;  for  Signor  Mario  will  find  the 
bona  fide  soldier's  life  in  the  field  very  diiFercnt  from 
the  sham  soldier's  life  of  the  opera.  The  little  squad 
of  thirty  or  forty  basses  and  tenors  that  make  a  grand 
army  on  the  stage,  is  a  much  more  manageable  force 
than  a  division  in  the  field,  and  the  best  martial  air 
with  which  the  prince  of  tenors  ever  rallied  his  forces 
in  an  opera,  would  be  of  little  avail  in  the  trenches  of 
Sebastopol.  What  will  the  world  do  if  Mario  does 
really  get  an  attack  of  the  military  fever  and  does 
really  go  to  the  Crimea  ■?  How  will  the  fashionable 
world  ever  endure  the  abrupt  and  total  cessationof 
his  charming  ^^spirto  gentil^^  or,  as  he  prefeiTcd  to 
sing  it,  "  angiol  ctamor  "  ?  How  much  fashionable 
prospective  happiness  will  be  ruined,  if  the  gay  circles 
of  Paris  and  London  are  never  more  to  hear  his  "  il 
mio  tesoro,"  his  "  unafurtiva  lagrima"  and  his  "ioptir 
sentii  le  placide!"  What  will  Grisi  do,  if  the  partner  of 
her  loves,  dramatic  and  real,  should  rush  madly  to  the 
fight  1  Final,  and  most  agonizing  query — what  will 
poor  Coutts  do  ?  We  see  no  help  for  this  charming 
lady  but  an  immediate  enlistment,  in  male  apparel,  in 
the  Sardinian  contingent,  or  a  purchase  of  a  choice 
loop-hole  in  the  fortification  of  Sebastopol,  from 
whence,  with  a  hundred-horse  power  opera  glass,  she 
may  inspect  the  movements  of  General  Mario." 

Alfred  Jaell's  accident,  we  are  glad  to  see,  was 
not  serious.  He  has  recovered  his  prestidigitation  suf- 
ficiently to  play  in  Paris,  as  we  learn  by  the  exqui- 
sitely rose-bordered  card  which  we  have  just  received, 
containing  the  programme  of  his  concert  in  the 
Salle  Sax,  on  the  12th  of  March.  He  was  assisted 
by  the  violinist  Hekmann,  with  whom  he  played  the 
"  Kreutzer"  Sonata,  and  the  singer  Mme.  Anna 
Bektini.  Jaell  also  played  a  Serenade  by  Rubin- 
stein, a  Fugue  by  Bach,  his  own  Reminiscences  of 
Wagner's  operas.  Fantasia  on  Norma,  &c.,  &c.  The 
eestacies  of  the  Parisian  critics  about  Jaell  are  quite 
amusing ;  who  shall  say  that  the  sublime  art  of  eu- 
logistics,  commonly  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  our 
Yankee  newspapers,  has  reached  its  acme  here  1 
Listen  !  Thus  saith  La  France  Misicale,  from  which 
we  translate  skippingly  ;  "  Another  brilliant  pianist : 
let  us  applaud  anew ;  his  name  is  Alfked  Jaell, 
and  he  comes  to  us  right  straight  from  America, 
where  he  has  conquered  une  grande  illustration.^' — 
"  Figure  to  yourselves  fingers  of  steel,  which  become 
at  times  fingers  of  velvet,  something  by  turns  thunder- 
ing and  unctuous  {foudroijant  et  d'onctueux)(!);  a  rapid- 
ity to  give  one  the  vertigo,  a  sweetness  to  ravish  the 
angels !"  "  These  pianists,  they  are  all  astonishing ! 
If  M.  Jaell  were  only  a  powerful  mechanician,  we 
should  admire  him  only  moderately  ;  but  he  com- 
poses, he  writes  for  his  instrument  a  music  brilliant 
and  original."  "  Seated  at  the  piano,  in  the  attitude 
of  master  Wolfram,  the  pianist  beholds  gardens 
sown  with  stars  quick  with  inspiration,  those  beauti- 
ful gardens  where,  according  to  the  divine  expression 
of  the  poet,  spirits  linger.  Then  archangels  clothed 
'in  white  combine  the  chords  and  direct  the  artist's 
hands.  Would  he  write  fantastical  music  f  Myriads 
of  diablotins  appear,  who,  poised  upon  the  desk,  turn 
over  the  pages,  dance  sarabands  upon  the  blazing 
pedal  rods,  while  imperceptible  gnomes  move  the 
pedals."  Bravo  1  Monsieur  Giacomelli  !  But  the 
article  has  also  solid  praise  for  Jaell :  "  He  showed 
an  equal  familiarity  with  all  styles."  "In  his  Wagner 
reminiscences,  one  observed,  besides  an  execution  of 
rare  power,  a  habit  of  harmonic  progressions,  a  sci- 
ence of  assimilation  and  development  by  no  means 
common  with  virtuoso  composers."  "  His  Au  bords 
du  Mississippi  is  a  page  of  the  best  colored  and  full 
of  poesy."  The  Sonata  of  Beethoven  was  "  admira- 
bly executed,"  &c.  And  the  critic  pleads  for  a  sec- 
ond and  a  third  concert.     Succes  oblige. 


The  masked  balls  of  the  Grand  Opera  in  Paris 
promise  this  year  to  be  unusually  brilliant,  the  musi- 
cal direction  of  them  being  confided  to  the  well 
known  ability  of  Strauss.  The  orchestra  which 
he  is  to  direct  is  to  be  composed  of  not  less  than 
200  musicians,  distributed  in  the  following  manner : 
40  first  violins,  30  second  violins,  20  altos,  12  vio- 
loncellos, 30  basses,  10  clarinets,  6  flutes,  4  hauibois, 
4  bassoons,  12  cornets  h,  pistons,  6  trumpets,  12 
trombones,  6  ophycleids,  1  cymbals,  1  big  drum,  2 
ordinary  drums,  and  4  harps.  The  first  ball  was  to 
take  place  on  the  23d,  and  to  open  at  ten  o'clock  in 
place  of  midnight,  to  enable  the  orchestra  to  play  for 
the  first  time  in  public  the  various  novelties  which 
compose  Strauss's  album,  such  as  "  Teresa,"  the 
"  Cascade,"  the  "Diable  au  Bal,"  the  "  Schottisch  of 
the  Guides,"  "Miss  Lucy,"  "Mathilde,"  and  other 
pieces.  After  the  concert  the  theatre  was  to  be  de- 
livered up  in  the  usual  manner  to  the  votaries  of 
the  dance. 

Galignani  says  :  There  has  been  a  contest  at  the 
Opera  in  Lisbon  between  Mmes.  Castellan  and 
Alboni,  as  to  which  should  sing  the  part  of  Amina 
in  La  Sonnambula.  The  fatter  lady  carried  the  day 
with  the  director,  but  the  public  quiz  the  perform- 
ance very  much  as  supremely  ridiculous,  from  the 
unfitness  of  the  artiste  for  the  part  from  her  increas- 
ing obesity.  The  engagement  of  Alboni,  who  re- 
ceives an  exorbitant  salary,  is  described  as  a  complete 
failure,  and  the  manager  almost  ruined. 

Miss  Juliana  Mat,  of  Virginia,  (a  niece,  it  is 
said,  of  Joseph  Gales,  the  editor  of  the  National  In- 
tdligencer,)  who  has  been  studying  for  some  years  in 
Italy,  made  her  de'but  at  Verona,  on  the  17th  of  Feb- 
ruary, in  Verdi's  Rigoletto.  The  Italian  journals, 
from  which  our  friend  Willis  translates  in  his  Musi- 
cal World,  pronounce  it  a  success  and  predict  for  her 
a  distinguished  career. — This  reminds  us  of  what  a 
friend  wrote  us  about  the  young  American  tenor,  Mr. 
Squires,  a  glowing  report  of  whose  appearance  in 
Italy  we  copied  some  weeks  since  ;  He  was  born  in 
Bennington,  Vermont,  in  1826.  After  trying  various 
kinds  of  business  for  his  friends'  sake,  his  love  for 
music  finally  got  its  way,  in  spite  of  the  general 
aversion  to  the  life  of  a  singer.  His  voice,  says  our 
friend,  is  a  pure,  fresh  tenor  of  the  Makio  quality, 
and  he  can  make  a  chest  tone  like  a  silver  trumpet 
up  to  B  natural  above  the  staff.  He  has  naturally  taste 
and  expression,  loves  all  that  is  beautiful,  is  well  edu- 
cated, and — what  is  not  a  bad  thing  for  a  tenor — he  is 
handsome.  He  tried  to  learn  to  sing  some  six  years 
since  in  Boston,  but  with  poor  advantages.  After- 
wards he  sang  for  two  years  in  St.  Paul's  church  at 
Albany,  during  which  time  he  concertized  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Vincent  Wallace,  as  far  West  as  Chi- 
cago, and  sang  in  Mrs.  Bostwick's  Soirees  in  New 
York,  and  always  with  a  warm  reception.  The  late 
Jonas  Chickering  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize 
the  rare  promise  of  his  voice,  and  to  speed  him  on 
his  way  to  Italy  two  years  ago. 

The  Stabat  Mater  is  announced  to  be  performed  in 
Philadelphia,  under  the  direction  of  Professors 
Thunder  and  RoHE.  Thunder  and  roar!  Do  you 
hear  that,  0  JuUien  1— Mme.  Bosio  is  engaged  at  a 
high  figure  to  sing  in  St.  Petersburg,  while  Tedesco, 
just  returned  thence,  is  more  than  ever  praised  by 
the  Parisians. 

The  health  of  Robert  Schumann  is  still  pre- 
carious. Claka  Schumann  has  written  a  letter  to 
William  Sterndale  Bennett,  whose  guest  she 
was  to  have  been,  stating  that  she  must  therefore  re- 
nounce her  proposed  visit  to  England  this  season. — 
The  classical  pianist,  Charles  Halle,  met  lately 
with  a  severe  accident  in  Manchester,  by  a  door  clo- 
sing suddenly  on  one  of  his  fingers.  It  was  at  first 
feared  that  amputation  would  be  necessary,  but  it  is 
now  hoped  that  he  will  be  able  to  play  at  one  of 
Ella's  two  remaining  "  Winter  Evenings. " 


The  London  Athenaeum  may  Well  marvel  at  the 
titles  of  our  Yankee  books  of  Psalmody ;  especially 
the  latest,  "  The  Young  Shawm,"  We  are  not 
aware  if  it  be  yet  settled  what  sort  of  a  monster  a 
full-grown  Shawm  is  or  was.  Enough,  we  suppose, 
that  it  belongs  to  the  musical  Saurians  and  Megalo- 
theria  of  biblical  antiquity. 

JitiiDlit'fi  Jouijiml  of  (pusir. 

BOSTON,   APRIL   14,   1855, 

CONCERTS. 

I.  Benefit  to  John  P.  Ghoves. — We  en- 
tered the  Music  Hall  last  Saturday  evening,  only 
to  see  again  the  usual  fate  of  concert-giving  this 
year  in  our  once  so  musie-loving  city.  There 
was  a  remarkably  good  concert,  and  a  remarkably 
thin  house.  We  only  hope  that  that  scattered 
handful  of  people  did  not  represent  all  the  benefit 
that  was  realized  in  sales  of  tickets,  and  that  the 
young  native  violinist,  who  proved  his  talent  and 
devotion  so  unmistakeably  that  evening,  will  not 
want  for  the  means  to  cultivate  his  art  abroad.  If 
the  concert  answered  that  end,  we  will  not  com- 
plain. But  it  was  really  a  good  concert,  and  we 
were  sorry  that  we  too  had  to  lose  the  larger 
portion  of  the  programme. 

The  orchestra  was  excellent,  composed  of  over 
forty  instruments,  essentially  the  same  that  com- 
pose the  Musical  Fund  orchestra,  and  under  the 
baton  of  Mr.  Eckhardt  it  told  admirably  in  the 
accompaniments.  We  did  not  hear  the  best  or- 
chestral pieces,  the  overtures  to  Fidelia  and  Wil- 
liam Tell;  but  in  what  we  did  hear  we  were 
struck  by  the  euphonious  ensemble  and  the  marks 
of  thorough  drill  and  leadership.  Mr.  Millard 
sang  the  opening  tenor  cavatina  from  Ernani 
with  fresh,  elastic  voice,  and  great  ease,  finish 
and  expression;  and  Rossini's  Mira  la  hianca 
luna,  by  Mrs.  Wentwoeth  and  Mr.  Millard, 
was  one  of  the  sweetest  and  purest  pieces  of 
duet  singing  that  we  have  heard  in  the  concert 
room  for  many  a  day.  It  was  neatly  and  sympa- 
thetically accompanied,  too,  on  the  piano,  by 
young  Mr.  Lang  of  Salem. 

But  what  pleased  us  most,  what  gave  us  the 
newest  sensation,  was  the  Quartet  for  French 
horns,  composed  by  Mr.  Eckhardt,  and  played 
by  Messrs.  Hamann,  Fries,  Eckhardt  and 
Klugb.  In  the  execution  we  do  not  remember 
anything'of  the  kind  so  true,  so  [flowing,  so  lus- 
cious in  the  blending  of  the  tones.  In  the  soft 
passages  the  quadruple  stream  of  harmony  flowed 
as  smoothly  as  from  organ  pipes.  The  genius  of  the 
instrument  was  nowhere  perverted,  by  attempts 
iug  a  kind  of  solo  virtuosity  out  of  its  own  sphere, 
and  yet  there  was  all  the  light  and  shade,  the 
free  melodious  movement  of  a  quartet  of  voices. 
The  composition  was  not  only  perfectly  adapted 
to  the  instruments,  but  interesting  in  itself,  and 
solid.  Throughout  a  considerable  length  of  con- 
trapuntal movement,  imitation,  &c.,  it  charmed 
the  listener  along  with  it.  We  congratulate  the 
author  on  producing  something  so  much  more 
felicitous  than  the  usual  attempts  at  ingenious 
novelties  of  this  sort. 

Master  Groves  himself  played  two  solos,  one 
on  the  violin,  by  David,  and  one  on  the  viola, 
by  Eckhardt.  The  first  alone  we  heard.  It  was 
after  the  usual  type  of  solos,  an  introduction,  a 
melody,  with  variations  in  major  and  in  minor,  and 
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all  sorts ;  cantabile  adagio,  and  bravura  close ; 
enough  to  show  that  he  has  attained  to  no  small 
mastel-y  already  of  the  requirements  of  a  modern 
•virtuoso,  that  he  has  a  very  fair  idea  of  style,  and 
that  his  intonation  is  remarkably  true.  His  ap- 
pearance too  was  modest,  and  all  went  to  show 
that  he  was  well  entitled  to  the  opportunities  he 
seeks,  of  a  more  advanced  artistic  culture  among 
the  orchestras  and  masters,  and  in  the  musical 
atmosphere  of  Germany. 

n.  Mr.  Satter's  Second  Concert. — 
Again  an  admirable  concert  and  a  miserable  au- 
dience— so  far  as  numbers  were  concerned.— 
There  is  no  accounting  for  the  shyness  sometimes, 
even  to  the  most  liberal  and  honest  solicitations, 
of  this  same  musical  taste  of  Boston.  An  artist 
of  the  decided  stamp  of  Mr.  Satter,  who  gives 
you  programmes  of  the  rarest  and  the  richest 
order,  who  has  not  only  the  skiU  but  the  will  to 
interpret  to  you  out  of  all  the  choicest  treasures 
new  and  old  of  piano-forte  composition,  from 
Beethoven  to  Liszt,  comes  here  and  plays  in 
that  delightful  Chickering  Saloon,  where  all  who 
go  are  sure  to  be  good  listeners;  and  furthermore 
he  gives  us  the  fresh  maiden  voice  and  charming 
faleiltof  a  singer  like  Miss  Louise  Henslee, — 
and  yet  the  room  is  hardly  half  full !  We  can- 
not help  thinking  it  a  reproach  to  Boston,  when 
the  doUars  leaped  so  readily  and  so  repeatedly 
from  pockets  as  long  as  the  opera  lasted,  and 
when  for  dancing  "  light  brigades  "  it  is  thought 
a  pretty  thing  to  lose  the  dollars  and  the  night's 
rest  and  the  bloom  upon  the  cheeks  besides. — 
But  those  who  did  go  Tuesday  evening  felt  them- 
selves decidedly  the  gainers. 

The  bill  of  fare,  as  at  the  first  concert,  was  re- 
markable, perhaps  a  little  too  much  so  to  excite 
the  uninitiated  palate.  Four  out  of  the  seven 
pieces  played  by  Mr.  Satter,  were  orchestral 
compositions  transcribed  for  piano.  We  have 
long  heard  of  the  wonderful  talent  Liszt  has  for 
tliis  transferring  of  a  symphony  or  overtiu'e,  with 
all  its  parts,  upon  the  key-board  of  the  single  in- 
strument. His  most  famous  exploit  in  that  line 
was  his  last,  the  arrangement,  which  we  noticed 
some  time  since  at  length,  of  the  Ninth  Sym- 
phony for  two  pianos.  The  Pastorale,  the 
"  Tell "  overture,  &c.,  were  earlier  efforts,  and 
for  two  hands  only.  Of  course  only  a  Liszt 
could  do  these  things ;  the  an-angements  must 
have  grown  in  the  act  of  plajdng  them;  they 
must  have  been  played  first,  before  they  could  be 
written  ;  for  it  was  only  to  Liszt's  unprecedented 
facihty  of  execution  that  such  arrangements 
could  occur  as  possible.  Of  course,  too,  only  a 
very  f&w  pianists  have  learned  to  execute  them 
tvhen'  written,  and  these  have  had  to  learn  the 
secret  a'nd  the  style  thereof  from  Liszt  himself 
Mr.  Satter,  young'  as  he  is,  is  one  of  them.  He 
proved  it  in  his  first  piece,  the  overture  to  "  Wil- 
liam Tell."  We  could  not  before  have  imaoined 
so  much  of  the  orchestral  breadth  and  coloring 
and  contrast  to  be  representible  upon  the  piano. 
The  opening  violonceUi  strains  preserved  their 
identity  to  a  singular  degi-ee,  under  his  expressive 
touch ;  while  the  piano,  the  last  from  the  Cliick- 
ering  manufactory,  and  less  powerfully  brilliant 
than  the  one  played  last  week,  had  a  sympathetic, 
soul-ful  quality  of  tone,  well  suited  to  the  moist, 
lake-like  atmosphere,  and  tranquil  picturing  of 
all  the  first  half  of  the  overture.  The  effects 
were  brought  out  with  beautiful  distinctness  and 


freshness ;  the  storm,  too,  (notwithstanding  that 
fnend  Fry  calls  it  "  as  bad  a  botch,  in  the  way  of 
description,  as  the  storm  in  Beethoven's  Pasto- 
rale") was  made  grandly  imposing,  and  the  flute- 
like Alpine  echoes  on  the  clearing  up  were  de- 
liciously  clear.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  crisp- 
ness,  the  vivacity  and  energy  of  the  quick-step 
movement,  and  the  violin-like  vividness  and  bold- 
ness of  the  florid  figures  at  the  end.  Greater 
strength,  or  greater  delicacy  we  have  not  heard 
from  any  pianist — and  perfect  neatness,  certainty 
and  clearness  through  the  whole. 

No.  2  consisted  of  three  smaller  pieces  :  a  very 
sweet,  expressive  little  Pastorale  (not  the  sjTn- 
phony,)  by  whom  composed  we  know  not;  an 
arioso  transcribed  from  the  Prophete,  by  KuL- 
LAK,  which  did  not  interest  us  much ;  and  ano- 
ther Minuet  (of  his  own  arrangement)  from  a 
Mozart  Symphony,  the  well-known  one  in  G 
minor.  This  is  not  like  the  equable  and  flowing 
Minuet  he  played  before,  but  more  bold  and  im- 
petuous, though  the  Trio  in  the  major  is  charm- 
ingly naive  and  pastoral.  We  like  these  little 
tit-bits,  reminders  of  the  great  works,  flung  in 
sometimes  thus  incidently,  when  they  are  so  com- 
plete in  themselves  and  played  to  such  perfection. 

The  artist's  rendering  of  the  Beethoven  So- 
nata in  D  minor,  op.  29,  one  of  the  "  Tempest"  So- 
natas, and  companion  piece,  as  we  have  said,  to 
the  Sonata  appassionata,  pleased  us  even  more 
than  his  rendering  of  that.  It  was  free  from  ex- 
travagancies ;  it  was  a  conscientious,  finished,  and 
poetic  rendering  of  an  exquisite  musical  poem. 
How  expressively  those  little  recitative  sentences 
sang  themselves  in  the  first  movement !  one  might 
fancy  Miranda's  voice.  The  Adagio  was  played 
with  true  feeUng  ;  and  the  "  airy  fairy  "  Ariel- 
like  gracefulness,  crossed  ever  and  anon  with 
passionate  humors,  of  the  Rondo  finale  was  as 
nicely  conveyed  as  we  should  think  it  possible  for 
human  fingers.  Were  we  to  confess  any  want, 
it  would  be  perhaps  here,  as  in  all  of  Mr.  Satter's 
playing,  of  more  of  a  gradual  crescendo  instead 
of  so  much  positive  fortissimo  in  the  strong  pas- 
sages. It  is  very,  very  seldom  that  we  listen  in  a 
concert  room  to  a  Beethoven  Sonata  with  such 
real  satisfaction. 

The  overture  to  "  Oberon,"  Mr.  Satter's  own 
arrangement,  was  also  remarkable  as  recalling  so 
much  of  the  magical  coloring  of  the  original  in- 
stramentation  in  the  first  half,  although  it  seemed 
to  us  less  clear  and  satisfactory  in  the  stronger 
portions  than  the  "  Tell."  But  the  triumph  of  the 
evening,  as  showing  the  union  of  astounding 
virtuosity  with  the  poetic  conception  and  repro- 
duction of  one  of  the  loveliest  tone-creations 
ever  written  fibr  the  orchestra,  was  the  young 
artist's  playing  of  Liszt's  arrangement  of  "  the 
Pastoral  SjTnphony"  for  two  hands.  It  certainly 
was  wonderful  both  on  the  part  of  arranger  and 
performer.  Not  a  note  of  any  of  the  twenty 
instruments  seemed  wanting  anywhere ;  it  was 
all  there,  obedientl)'  answering  to  the  touch  of 
the  ten  fingers.  And  so  much  of  the  charm  of 
Beethoven's  music,  here  as  everywhere,  is  intrin- 
sic, residing  in  the  musical  thought  itself,  that 
when  the  notes  were  as  faithfully  and  apprecia- 
tively touched  as  they  were  here,  when  to  such 
unlimited,  easy  mechanical  grasp  of  all  its  con- 
tents there  was  added  such  power  on  the  part  of  the 
interpreter  of  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the 
music,  we  really  heard  the  Symphony  and  felt  it 
all  come  home  to  us  in  a  very  enjoyable  manner : 


always  understanding  of  course  that  the  remin- 
iscence thus  awakened  of  the  orchestra  is  one 
great  element  in  the  charm.  The  two  first  move- 
ments came  out  as  warm  and  fresh  and  summer- 
like, as  one  could  wish.  Neither  atmosphere, 
nor  light  and  shade,  nor  breezy  motion,  nor  any 
of  the  thousand  little  exquisite  effects  were  want- 
ing. The  dance  of  the  peasants  had  the  weight 
of  an  orchestral  unisono ;  and  the  storm  was  wild 
and  grand  and  vivid,  as  it  might  have  risen  in  the 
composer's  mind  ;  the  strength  of  Mr.  Satter's 
playing  here  was  prodigious ;  he  certainly  made 
no  "  botch "  in  playing  it,  whatever  Beethoven 
did  in  writing  it.  Of  course  it  is  not  safe  from 
simple  hearing  to  declare  that  Liszt  has  neither 
added  nor  omitted  aught ;  but  the  general  impres- 
sion was  true  to  our  best  abiding  impression  of 
the  Symphony.  Once  only,  near  the  beginning  of 
the  first  Allegro,  we  thought  there  was  a  bright 
dash  of  the  piccolo  too  much,  something  that 
seemed  fitter  for  the  thunder  and  lightning  pas- 
sage than  for  this  quiet  scene.  It  may  have  been 
our  fancy. 

Miss  Hensler  sang  charmingly.  Her  first 
piece  was  the  Una  voce,  from  "  the  Barber," 
which  was  given  with  not  quite  all  her  verve  and 
free  abandonment,  but  yet  with  admirable  style 
and  a  rare  felicity  in  the  execution  of  some 
of  the  ornamental  points.  In  the  second  part 
she  sang  an  air  from  Beatrice  di  Tenda,  of  a 
more  sustained,  dramatic  pathos,  dealing  largely 
in  long  high  tones,  which  she  held  out  with  a  pure 
and  silvery  voice  of  ravishing  sweetness.  It  was 
encored  with  great  enthusiasm. 


Richard  Wagner  in  London. — Tlie  man 
of  the  "  Music  of  the  Future"  has  actually  ap- 
peared and  "  waved  his  baton,"  in  the  \crj  cen- 
tre of  the  conservative  citadel  of  the  Past,  in  the 
old  Philharmonic  concerts  of  London.  Greeted 
with  ribald  jeers  so  long,  and  at  length  bidden  to 
their  feast,  the  Tjugbear  came  and  stood  among 
them,  not  so  much  a  man  of  marble,  as  a  man  of 
fire,  and  great  was  the  dismay  and  general  the 
dance  among  the  critics.  A  cenar  teco  m'invi- 
tasti,  §'c.  And  how  liked  they  the  supper  to 
which  they  found  themselves  invited  in  return  ? 
We  shall  see.  We  quote  from  the  reports  of 
some  of  the  more  eminent  survivors.  The  con- 
cert took  place  on  the  12th  of  March.  We  will 
first  cite  our  amusing  and  original  contemporary, 
the  London  Musical  World,  which  gives  two  ar- 
ticles, first  an  editorial  ode-  or  rhapsody,  in  the 
following,  luminous,  dignified,  calm  manner: 

Tlie  die  is  cast.  Richard  has  waved  his  haton 
in  Hanover-square.  Tlie  "  Seven  Wise  Men" 
are  in  ecstasies.  A  beat  "  up  "  (the  only  beat)  is 
substituted  for  a  beat  "  down "  (a  silly  beat). 
Michael  Costa  is  quenched.  The  "  great  Tritto  " 
is  ignored.  The  new  prophet  is  the  only  prophet. 
Liszt  was  right. 

"List!— list:— 0  Lis(z)t!" 
Strange  readings  were  enforced,  and  sforzandi 
yet  more  '  vigorous  (we  had  thought  that  impos- 
sible) ;  while  the  last  pages  of  the  Hebrides  went 
faster  than  probable,  and  made  noise  enough  to 
drown  the  waters  that  grumble  and  wail  and  rush 
and  roar,  in  the  darkness  of  Fingal's  Cave.  The 
slow  chords  in  the  second  part  of  the  Zauherflbte 
were  reiterated.  A  flat  found  its  way  back  into 
the  Eroica.  The  "  Child  "  (IMozart),  the  "  Erro- 
neous "  (Beethoven),  the  "  Stupid  "  (S'pohr),  the 
"Old  Wife"  (Haydn),  and  the  "Jew"  (Men- 
delssohn), were  beaten,  as  they  never  were  be- 
fore, in  the  Philharmonic  Temple.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  band  were  as  demons,  and  shook  and 
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trembled  with  enthusiasm.  Shapes  like  unto 
those  which  delirium  paints  upon  darkness  were 
flitting  and  grinning  ghastly  in  the  orchestra. 
The  new  prophet,  &c. 

"List !— list !— 0  Lis(z)t !" 
The  star  of  Richard  shone  as  a  moon  in  the 
hea^'ens.  The  new  Prophet  was  the  only  pro- 
phet. Praeger  w-as  there,  with  "  the  books  "  in 
his  mind's  coat  pocket.  He  wore  a  Macldntosh 
and  Fez.  The  "Reactionary"  stood  still,  a.s  the 
sun  at  the  word  of  Joshua.  A  new  kinn;  had 
arisen  that  knew  not  Michael ;  and  Michael 
was  forgotten  by  the  fiddlers,  the  quidnuncs, 
and  the  Ariitarchi.  "  It  was  a  glorious  victory." 
Nothing  lacked  but  the  statue  of  William  Pitt, 
which,  had  the  Director  sent  it  a  reserved 
place,  with  a  copy  of  Lohengrin,  would  doubtless 
have  stalked  from  its  pedestal  in  the  square  down 
to  the  very  concert  room — like  the  stony  Com- 
mandant at  Don  Giovanni's  supper,  scaring  away 
the  Philharmonic  Leporello — for  William  hated 
Jews,  and  would  Jiave  exulted  in  Richard,  who 
crucified  Feli.'c  and  Giacomo.  There  is  but  one 
Wagner,  and  Richard  is  his  prophet !  There  is 
but  one  Richard  and  Wagner  is  his  scribe.  The 
Entelechia  of  harmony,  "  lie  is" — as  Aristotle 
says,  &c.  &c. 

And  then  a  regular  concert  criticism,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Herr  Wagner  was  received  most  courteously. 
He  is  a  short  spare  man,  with  an  eager  look  and 
a  capacious  forehead.  He  conducts  with  great 
vivacity,  and  beats  "  up  "  and  "  down  "  indiscrim- 
inately. At  least  we  could  not,  with  the  best 
intentions,  distinguish  his  "ups"  from  his  "downs ;" 
and  if  the  members  of  the  band  are  down  to  his 
"ups"  and  up  to  his  "downs"  by  the  end  of  the 
season,  we  shall  be  ready  to  present  each  of  them 
with  a  quUl  tooth^pick,  as  a  forfeit  for  our  own  lack 
of  discernment.  The  Haydn  symphony — a  glorious 
old  lady — went  with  immense  dash — dash  is  the 
word.  Of  delicacy  we  observed  no  sign  ;  while 
the  sforzandi  were  intenser  than  even  under  the 
despotic  stick  of  Mr.  Costa.  So  many  quicken- 
ings  and  slackenings  of  tempo  we  never  heard  in 
a  Haydn  symphony  before.  Perhaps  it  is  in  "  the 
books,"  however,  and  was  all  right  As  for  Men- 
delssohn's overture,  that  magnificent  Jewish  inspi- 
ration— (fanc}'  a  Jew  who  could  grope  about 
Fingal's  Cave,  and  give  such  a  splendidly  poetical 
account  of  his  impressions !)  was  taken  slower 
than  necessary  at  the  beginning,  and  faster  than 
possible  at  the  end.  It  was  rather  a  "  zig-zag  " 
sort  of  performance,  but  wonderfully  vigorous 
and  animated.  The  pianos  (we  do  not  e.\pect 
pianissimos)  were  disregarded  from  one  end  to 
the  other ;  and  this  was  telt  to  be  e.specially  dis- 
advantageous at  the  beginning  of  the  two  grand 
crescendos,  in  the  middle  and  in  the  coda  of  the 
overture.  Perhaps  Herr  Wagner  maintains  that 
the  music  of  Jews  should  always  be  as  monoto- 
nous as  the  "  Clo' — clo' — clo' !"  which  agonized 
the  poet  in  the  streets. 

As  for  the  Eroica,  that  was  all  "  sixes  and 
sevens " — now  firm,  now  "  shaky,"  now  over- 
poweringly  grand,  now  threatening  to  tumble 
to  pieces,  'to -asAtvias  most  unsatufactory.  To 
others  it  was  evidently  otherwise,  since  they 
praised  it  loudly.  When  the  beat  is  understood, 
however,  by  the  end  of  the  season,  it  will  be  a 
very  different  thing ;  but  then  the  concerts  are 
over.  What  of  that  ?  There  is  next  season — 
1856  ;  and  is  not  .Herr  Wagner  a  conductor,  as 
well  as  a  composer,  for  "  the  future  ?"  The  glo- 
rious overture  of  that  divine  "child"  with  the 
long  name — Wolfgang  Amadeus  Theophi- 
Lus  Chrysostom  (etc.)  Mozart  (who  will 
soon  be  teaching  the  "  Future"  to  look  back  long- 
ingly to  the  "Past" — or  we  are  much  mistaken), 
went,  as  we  thought,  better  than  anything  else. 
The  long  chords  of  B  flat,  that  usher  in  the  in- 
comparable second  part,  with  such  pomp  and  cer- 
emony, were  reiterated  (not  sustained),  accord- 
ing to  the  Weimar  fashion.  About  this  we  have 
nothing  to  say. 

Altogether  our  impression  of  Herr  Wagner,  as 
a  conductor,  is  confused.  By  and  by,  we  shall 
better  be  able  to  give  something  like  a  decided 
opinion ;  at  present  we  are  tongue-tied. 


Tongue-tied  !  We  should  think  so  after  all  that, 
and  from  sheer  fatigue  of  the  unruly  member. 

The  Athenaum  is  short  and  acrid  : 

Nothins;  could  be  stranaer  than  the  perform- 
ance. The  violins  were  rarely  together.  The 
pauses  in  Haydn's  Andante  were  very  long 
pauses,  and  every  forte  was  a  fortissimo.  Men- 
delssohn's overture  was  hurried  and  muddled, 
without  ease  or  undulation,  —  and  Beethoven's 
Symphony  was  a  fatiguing  piece  of  exastferation, 
stuck  full  of  fierce  sforzandi  ami  ill-measured 
rnllentnndi.  .  .  .  Was  it  worth  while  to  affront 
the  profession  in  London,  and  to  send  a  deputa- 
tion to  Zurich  for  no  better  result  than  this  V 
Spirit  Herr  Wagner  induhitnbly  possesses, — but 
of  his  sense  as  a  reader  of  great  compositions  by 
great  masters,  Monday's  concert  gives  us  a  poor 
opinion :  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  his 
fits  and  starts  will  be  able  to  impress  onr  orchestra, 
should  he  be  intrusted  with  the  production  of  any 
unfamiliar  music. 

So  much  for  one  side  of  the  rpiestion.  And 
now  for  the  other.  The  Times  (Davidson,) 
still  abuses  the  composer,  but  admits  that  "  there 
was  quite  enough  in  the  execution  of  the  s^Tn- 
phonies  and  overtures  to  show  that  Herr  Wag- 
ner is  a  man  of  intellisienee  and  fii-mness,  an  ori- 
ginal and  perhaps  an  intellecual  thinker."  The 
N.  Y.  Musical  Gazette  has  the  following  letter 
from  a  London  correspondent,  which  evidently 
represents  the  opinion  of  not  a  few : 

The  audience  rose  almost  en  masse  to  see  the 
man  first,  and  whispers  ran  from  one  to  another; 
"  He  is  a  small  man,  but  what  a  beautiful  and  in- 
telligent forehead  he  has  !"  Haydn's  symphony, 
No.  7,  (Grand,)  bepran  the  concert,  and  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  audience  to  a  state  of  thincs  hith- 
erto unknown  as  regards  conducting.  Wasner 
does  not  beat  in  the  old-fashioned,  metronomic- 
automaton  manner ;  he  leaves  off  beating  at  times 
— then  resumes  again — to  lead  the  orchestra  up  to 
a  climax,  or  to  let  them  soften  down  to  a  pian- 
issimo, as  if  a  thousand  invisible  threads  tied  them 
to  his  baton.  His  is  the  heau  ideal  of  conducting; 
he  treats  the  orchestra  like  the  instrument  on 
which  he  pours  forth  his  soul-inspired  strains. 
Haydn's  well-known  symphony  seemed  a  new 
work  through  his  inexpressibly  intelligent  and 
poetical  conception.  Beethoven's  Eroica,  the 
first  movement  of  which  used  to  be  taken  always 
with  narcotic  slowness  by  previous  conductors,  and 
in  return  the  funeral  march  always  much  too  fast, 
so  as  to  rob  it  of  all  the  magnificent  gran'  dolore : 
the  scherzo,  which  always  came  out  clumsily  and 
heavily ;  and  the  finale,  which  never  was  under- 
stood— Beethoven's  Eroica  may  be  said  to  have 
been  heard  for  the  first  time  here,  and  produced  a 
wonderful  effect.  As  if  to  beat  the  Mendels- 
sohnian  hypercritics  on  their  own  field,  Wasner 
gave  a  reading  of  Mendelssohn's  Isles  of  Fingal 
that  would  have  delighted  the  composer  himself; 
and  even  the  overture  of  Die  Zauherflote  (magic 
flute)  was  invested  with  something  not  noticed 
before.  Let  it  be  well  understood  that  Wagner 
takes  no  liberties  with  the  works  of  the  great;  but 
his  poetico-musical  genius  gives  him,  as  it  were, 
a  second  sight  into  their  hidden  treasures;  his 
worship  for  them,  and  his  intense  study,  are  amply 
proved  by  his  conducting  them  all  without  the 
score,  and  the  musicians  of  the  orchestra,  so  lately 
bound  to  Costa's  reign,  already  adores  Wagner, 
who,  notwithstanding  his  republican  politics,  is  de- 
cidedly a  despot  with  the  orchestra.  In  short, 
Wagner  has  conquered,  and  an  important  influ- 
ence on  musical  progress  may  be  predicted  for 
him.  The  next  concert  will  bring  us  the  ninth 
symphony  and  a  selection  from  Lohengrin,  which 
the  dire'ctors  would  insist  on,  notwithstanding  the 
refusal  of  the  composer.  ...  The  Post  agrees  per- 
fectly with  us. 

1 — 1    t 

The  Mendelssohn  Chokal  Society  give  a  concert; 
to-niglit  on  a  novel  plan.  It  is  mostly  instrumental  and 
is  given  in  compliment  to  the  Ladies  of  the  Society. 
Tlie  orchestra  of  42  members,  under  Mr.  Eckhaedt, 
will  play  Beethoven's   Seventh   Symphony,  which  wo 


have  had  no  chance  to  hear  before  this  winter,  although 
we  have  had  all  the  others  save  the  Ninth :— also  the 
Mcisnnidlo  overture  for  a  finale.  Mr.  Gkoves  plays  a 
viola,  and  Mr.  Klaeser  a  cornet  Solo;  and  that  horn 
quatnor  of  Mr.  Eckhardt's  will  be  played  again.  Miss 
BoTHAMLY,  Miss  TwiciiELL,  Mr.  Wetherbee,  and 
others  will  contribute  vocally.  We  hope  the  Music  Hall 
will  be  crowded. 

Next  Saturday  (21st)  is  fixed  for  the  Benefit  Concert  of  the 
Musical  Fund  Society,  and  we  trust  the  real  friends  of  music 
will  not  grudge  the  spending  of  a  little  time  during  the  inter- 
Tening  week  in  interesting  their  neighbors  to  attend.  Let 
Boston  at  least  show  a  tardy  justice  this  time,  and  see  to  lb 
that  this  concert  shall  redeem  the  losing  winter  of  the  Fund 
Society. 

Mr.  Satter  x>.'iU  play  the  grand  E  flat  Concerto  of  Beethoven. 
The  orchestra  is  excellent  and  will  give,  besides,  the  first  Fi- 
nale from  Don  Giovanni,  a  new  overture  by  Mr.  Parker,  the 
Semiramide  overture,  and  some  Mendelssohn  two-part  songs 
arranged.    Distinguished  vocal  talent  also  is  engaged. 

The  lovers  of  great  Sacred  Music  may  hear  Hatdn^s  Mass  in 
D,  and  other  good  selections,  well  performed  by  Mr.  Bruce'b 
Choir,  with  Mr.  WiLi-cox  accompanying  on  that  noble  Tremont 
Temple  Organ,  on  Thursday  evening  next. 

Invite  the  patronage  of  tbtir  FrienJa   and   the  Public  at  a 

GRANO    CONCERT, 

Complimentary  to  the  LADIES  OF  THE  SOCIETY*,  at  the 

BOSTON     MUSIC    HALL, 

This  (Saturday;  Evening,   April  14th. 

BEETHOVEN'S  SEVENTH  SYMPHONY 

Will  constitute  the  first  part  of  the  programme.  The  second 
part  to  consist  of  a  Selection  of  Solo,  Trio,  Quartet  and  Quintet 
compositions.  Vocal  and  Instrumental. 

A  FULIi  GRAND  OilCUESTRA  of  the  best  talent  in  the 
city  is  eugjiged,  under  the  direction  of  H.  EOKHARDT,  and 
no  effort  will  be  spared  to  make  the  Concert  .satisfactory  to  its 

patrons. Tickers  50  cents  each,  at  Messrs.  Wade's,  liichard- 

son's,  Dirson's,  and  Keed's  music  stores,  and  at  the  door. 

[n?"Concert  to  commence  at  l^i  o'clock.     No  postponement. 

Haydn's  Mass  in  I>, 

Will  be  performed  in  the  TREMONT  TEMPLE,  on  Thursd.\t 
Evening,  April  ]9rh,  1S55,  by  the  present  and  former  members 
of  the  BOUDOIN  STKEKT  CHOIR.  Also,  ."elections  from  the 
"Creation,"  "Last  Judgment,"  &c.,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  E.  Bruce.  —  Mr.  J.  H.  Willcox  will  preside  at  the  Organ. 

GI^^Tickets  25  cents  each,  to  he  had  at  the  music  stores,  and 
at  the  door  on  the  evening  of  the  concert. 

A  YOUNG  American  Gentleman,  of  unexceptionable  char- 
acter, with  good  business  att^tinments,  wishes  to  obtain  a 
situation  in  a  Music  Store  ;  has  had  an  extensive  experience  in 
the  Piano  and  Melodeon  trade,  is  an  excellent  tuner  and  re- 
pairer, and  can  influence  some  trade  Wages  not  so  much  an 
object,  as  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  business.    Address  "  Mdsician,"  at  this  Office. 

ORGANIST. A  situation  wanted  as  Organist  in  some 
church  in  Boston,  by  a  gentleman  who  has  had  a  number 
of  years'  experience.     The  best  of  references  as  to  qualifica- 
tions can  be  given. 
Address  "  Organist,"  Box  186,  Worcestefj  Mass. 

IL  TROTATORJE. ...»  Stride  la  Vampa," VeBdi 
Just  published.             GEORGE  P.  REED  &  CO. 

IL  TROVATORE.  ..."  Deserto  sulla  Terra," Verdi. 
Just  published.            GEORGE  P.  REED  &  CO. 

IL  TROVATORE "  Ah  si  ben  mio,". . Verdi. 
Just  published.            GEORGE  P.  KEED  &  CO. 

IL  TROVATORE "  Tacea  la  Notte," Verdi. 
Just  published.            GEORGE  P.  REED  &  CO. 

IL  TROVATORE "  D'Amor  suP  alii  rosee,". .. Verdi. 
Just  published.            GEORGE  P.  REED  &  CO. 

New  and  Valuable  Music  BooUs. 

TECHNICAL      STUDIES 

For  Piano-Forte  playing.  By  Louis  Plaidv,  Teacher  in  the 
Conservatory  of  Music  at  Leipsic.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man, by  J.  0.  D.  Parker.     Price  $2. 

THE  VOCALIST'S  COMPANION: 
Or  Exercises  for  developing,  strengrhening  and  equalizing  the 
Voice.  Designed  as  introducXory  to  and  to  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  celebrated  Solfeggio  Exercises  of  Panseron, 
Crivelli,  Lablache  and  others.  By  Edward  B.  Oliver.  Price 
76  cents 
Published  by        Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washtngton  St. 

WANTED,  A  situation  as  Organist  in  Boston  or  vicinity, 
by  a  person  who  has  for  many  years  held  such  a  situa- 
tion, and  had  charge  of  a  Choir. 

Inquire  of  Mr.  Dwight,  at  this  ofHce. 

THOMAS    U  V  A  IV , 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

RESIDENCE,  No.  15  DIX  PLACE. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


NEW   AESTHETIC   JOURNAL. 

THE    CKAVON, 

A  Weekly  Paper  devoted  to  ART,  offers  itself  to  the  attention 
of  all  who  are  internsted  in  the  elevating  and  refining  influ- 
ences of  Beauty.  Among  the  contributors  to  THE  CRAYON 
already  are  Betant,  Lowell,  Street,  Rembrandt  Pbale,  A.  B. 
DuBAND,  President  of  the  Ntional  Academy  of  Design,  Daniel 
Huntington,  Heney  K.  Brown,  and  amongst  those  engaged 
are  Longfellow,  Batard  Taylor,  Geo-  Wm  Curtis,  Rev.  H. 
W.  Beecher,  Rev.  Samuel  Osoood,  Rev.  H.  W.  Bellows,  Hon. 
Charles  Sumner,  and  others  of  our  most  eminent  writers.  A 
series  of  papers  by  Ruskin,  and  essays  left  by  the  eminent 
sculptor,  Horatio  Greenough,  add  to  the  interest  of  The 
Crayon. 

From  the  Christian  Inquirer. 

The  first  five  numbers  of  this  promising  (and  thus  far  per- 
forming) paper  are  now  out.  We  look  for  its  weekly  issue 
with  high  and  never  disappointed  expectation.  Its  leaders  are 
leaded  in  a  double  sense— weighty  with  thought  as  well  as 
with  typographical  distinctness.  They  carry  metal  We  are 
much  impressed  with  the  seriou?ness  and  instruotive  aim  of 
the  editorial  columns.  Manifestly  it  is  not  to  tickle  the  ear 
or  please  the  fancy,  but  to  enlighten  the  mind  and  improve 
the  taste,  that  the  leading  article  always  aims.  The  writer  has 
a  real,  well-considered,  distinct,  and  decisive  thought  to  con- 
vey to  his  readers'  minds,  and  he  goes  about  it  patiently,  un- 
ambitiously,  and  earnestly,  and  succeeds  not  in  winning  our 
admiration — a  poor  victory — but  in  leaving  ua  wiser  than  he 
found  us. 

The  Crayon  has,  we  hope,  a  special  mission — to  purge  and 
soberize  the  style  of  our  journalizing,  as  well  as  the  taste  of 
our  people  in  general.  The  heated,  gaseous,  and  scintillating 
style  of  our  public  press  is  becoming  intolerable.  The  Crayon 
uses  a  cool,  quiet  and  unobtrusive  style,  which  is  tiuly  re- 
freshing. 

From  the  Cincinnati  Gazette, 

We  have  already  strongly  recommended  The  Crayon,  and 
every  succeeding  number  proves  it  to  be  more  and  more  worthy 
of  all  we  have  said  in  its  praise.  No  journal,  devoted  to  Art, 
has  ever  been  so  ably  conducted,  in  this  country  ;  and  if  it 
meets  with  the  support  it  so  richly  deserves,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  exert  a  most  wholesome  influence  upon  the  taste 
of  the  country. 

Published  by  STILLMAN  &  DURAND,  No.  237  Broadway, 
New  Tork.  Terms,  $3  per  annum,  in,  advance.  Back  num- 
bers supplied. 

TEACHER  OF  MUSIC,  259  Washington  St. 

KESIDENCE.  ...13  SHAWMUT  STREET,  BOSTON. 

NO.  3  LA  GRANGE   PLACE,  BOSTON. 

Having  resided  thirteen  years  in  Europe  with  a  view  of  adap- 
ting the  Italian  style  of  Singing  to  the  English  voice,  and  of 
remedying  weakness  of  the  voice,  and  thoroughly  correcting 
harsh,  guttural,  nasal,  or  other  unpleasant  peculiarities,  pro- 
poses to  give  lessons  on  the  Voice,  and  in  Singing,  in  the  Italian 
French,  and  English  Languages. 

Many  who  have  spent  years  of  severe  study  to  attain  musical 
excellence,  after  struggling  to  conquer  some  guttural,  nasal,  or 
other  unpleasant  mannerism,  abandon  the  pursuit  from  the  be- 
lief that  they  are  aflSicted  with  a  natural  defectiveness:  when, 
with  a  fractional  part  of  the  application  which  they  bestow  on 
the  other  branches  of  their  musical  education,  and  with  much 
less  physical  effort  (if  properly  directed)  than  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  use,  their  voices  might  be  rendered  comparative- 
ly beautiful. 

To  singers  of  eminence  he  would' say ,-with^a  just  appreciation 
of  their  high  attainments,  that  a  ht'iei practical  examination  of 
his  system  will  convince  the  most  sceptical,  that  he  can  afford 
them  such  assistance  in  beautifying  the  voice,  as  might  delight 
the  most  fastidious. 

"  Being  acquainted  with  the  course  of  vocal  discipline  pursued 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  Parkerson  in  forming  and  developing  the  voice, 
I  take  pleasure  in  bearing  my  testimony  to  its  excellence  ;  be- 
lieving it  to  be  far  preferable  to  any  other  method  known  to  me. 

GEO.  J.  WEBB. 

Boston,  Oct.  7, 1854." 

D::7"Termfff  ©50^  per  quarter. 

B  .     I>  .     AI.IL1E  W, 
TSjAOHER  of  the  PljmO'FOHTE. 

Letters  directed  care  ef  Nathan  Richardson,  Esq.  283  Wash- 
ington Street. 
Keferences.— Otto  Dtesel,.  E.  Hamilton,  1. 1.  Harwood,  Esqs. 


L.  H.   SOUTHARD, 

TEACffiEK     ©F     MUSS€, 
365  WasMmgtom  Street,  Boston. 


CHICKERING   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

PATENT  -ACTION 
GRAND     AND    SQUARE 

OS  EVERT  DESCRIPTION. 


NATHAN  RICHARDSON, 

382    ^VASHINOTON    STREET, 

Has  just  received  a  large  invoice  of 

Comprising  the  latest  works  of  all  the  distinguished  European 
composers. 

—JUST  PUBLISHED,— 
Kicliardson's  Collection  of  l^atioiial  and  Ope- 
ratic Melodies, 
Very  easily  arranged  for  the  Piano,  and  fingered  after  the 
method  of  the  Modern  School.     In  twenty  numbers.     Price 
from  15  to  25  cents  each.    They  are  excellent  for  young  pupils. 

Sixty-Six  Interludes  in  the  Major  Keys, 
By  J.  H.  JONES,  for  the  Organ,  Melodeon  or  Piano.     They 
are  easy,  and  very  interesting.     Every  musician  should  have 
a  copy.     Price  50  cents. 

Third  Book  of  Concone's  "Vocal  Exercises, 
For  the  middle  register  of  the  voice,  the  only  complete  edition 
in  the  country.     Just  published.     They  will  be  found  indis- 
pensable to  all  Teachers  of  Singing.    Price  9^2. 

DC^^All  the  above  will  be  sent  free  of  postage  on  the  receipt 
of  the  above  prices.  Our  Catalogues  are  sent  gratis  to-any 
address. 

NATHAN    EIOHARDSON. 

MUSlCAIi  EXCHANGE,    383  -WaslUilgtojl  St., 
BOSTON. 

jyiR.   HARHISON   IdlXiIiARD, 

(TENORB,) 

TEACHEE  OF  ITALIAN  VOCALIZATION, 

No.  6  Tyler  St. Terms  S50  per  cjuarter. 


"WAREKOOlfIS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 


^3C  ^S""57Sr  S' 
PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FQRTE, 

MauiLfactoi-y,  379  'Waslxingtou.  Stx-eet, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

YOUSGUDIES'  VOCAL  MUSIC  SCHOOL 

E.  R,  BLANCHARD,  Teacher. 

This  School  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  acquire  the 
ability  to  read  music  readily  at  sight,  and  is  particularly  adapt- 
ed to  the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  teach 
singing  in  schools,  or  to  receive  instruction, from  the  best  mas- 
ters, in  the  Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  Style,  &c. 

Address,  care  of  Geo.  J.  Webb  &  Co.,  No.  3  Winter  street. 

MK.  J.  C.  D.  PAKKEK, 

BEGS  to  announce  that  he  is  prepared  to  commence  instruc- 
tion in  Piano-forte  and  Organ  playing,  Harmony  and 
Counterpoint,  and  will  be  happy  to  receive  applications  at  No. 
3  Hay  ward  Place,  on  and  after  Oct.  1st. 

llEFERENCES — R.  E.  Apthorp,  C.  C-  Perkins,  J.  S.  Bwight,  Esqs 
Sept  23  tt 

G.  ANDR^   &u   CO.'S 

19  3.  NINTH   STREET,   ABOVE  CHESTNUT, 

(East  side,)  PHILABELPHXA. 

D3="A  catalogue  of  oar  stock  of  Foreign  IVIusic^  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  published.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  EngJand, 

Me.    J.  Q.    WETHEEBEE, 
-g7-<r-a<-!  A  -r  .Tsarp^ 

(BASSO  CANTANTB,) 
No.  18  TREMONT  TEMPLE,   BOSTON, 

CAUL    GARTNER, 
TEACHER    OF    MUSIC, 

May  be  found  at  N&.  20  Dover  Streeb^  every  forenoon  between 
9  and  10.  Oc  14 

C.    BBEXJSIWG, 

riVrPORTER    OF     FOREIGN     MUSfC, 
701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YOKK, 

Depot  of  jErard's   Grand  Pianos. 

GIEGUBATIKa  MU8ICAL.  LIBKAEY. 

DCr^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

ADOLPH    BAUMBACH, 
TEACHER  OF  THE  PIAT^O-EORTE, 

Application  can  be  made  at  Keed's  Music-Store,  or  at  the 
Norfolk  House,  Rozbury.  Sept  9 


J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE 
Resilience  No.  56  Kneeland  Street. 

MTTSIC     AUD     JOB     PBmTIiro-    OPFICE,       No.   21    SCHOOL    STBEET. 


MANUFACTCEED  Br 

MASON     &,     HAMLIN. 

THE  attention  of  the  musical  public  is  invited  to  the  newly 
improved  MODEL  MELODEONS  made  by  us.  We  believe 
them  to  be  unsurpassed,  in  all  the  essential  points  pertaining 
to  a  good  instrument,  especially  in  regard  to 
Equality,  Power,  Sweetness  of  Tone,  Prompt- 
ness of  Action  and  Style  of  Finish. 
Our  prices  vary  from  $60  to  ^175,  according  to  the  size  and 
style  of  the  instrument.  Recommendations  from  Lowell 
Mason,  Wm.  B.  Beadbuet,  George  F.  Root,  L.  H.  Sudthard, 
Edwin  Bruce,  Silas  A.  Bancroft,  and  many  other  distin- 
guished musicians,  may  be  seen  at  our  ware-rooms. 

[C7='The  opinions  of  the  above  gentlemen  give  them  a  decided 
preference  to  all  other  Melodeons. 

HENRY  MASON.       )  MASON   <fc    HAMLIIV, 

EMMONS  HAMLIN.  J  Cambridge  St.  (cor.  of  Charles,)  Boston^  Ms. 
Oct  28    6m  (Directly  in  frontof  the  Jail.) 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS. 
IMPORTEKS  OF  FOREIGIV  MUSIC, 

HAVE   REMOVED    TO 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    YORK. 

WILLIAM   BERLGER, 

PuMisher  and  Importer  of  IfSusic, 

No.  82  West  4tli  Street,  Cincinnati,  0. 

KEEPS  constantly  on  hand  a  Large  and  Select  Stock  of 
IMPORTED  MUSIC,  for  sale  at  Eastern  prices.  New 
Music  received  by  Steamer  as  soon  as  published.  A  liberal 
discount  granted  to  Teachers.  All  orders  promptly  attended 
to.     Music  arranged  to  order. 

[C7^  Catalogues  sent  gratis  by  mail.  Aug26 

A  CARD, Messrs.  GARTNER  and  JUNGNICKEL  are 
ready  to  receive  applications  to  furnish  music  (duos,  trios, 
&c.  for  violin  and  piano)  for  private  parties.  Nov  18 

A  GOOD  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE! 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

E  pajix  jof  ^xt  anir  3Littralurf, 

Publislied  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Boston. 

T^vo  Dollai-s  per  anuunx,  in  adT^ance. 

During  the  three  years  since  it  was  established,  this  Journal 
has  met  with  continually  increasing  favor,  and  it  entered 
upon  its  SEVENTH  VOLUME  with  the  number  for  Saturday, 
April  7th. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  OoucertSj 
Oratorios,  Operas ;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories  ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Moral  J  Social,  and  Religious  bearings;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  &c.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &c. 

lO^Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.   Address  (post-paid) 

J.  S.  DWIGHT,  21  S'CHOOB  St.  Boston. 


From  the  New  York  Daily  Tribiin-e. 
There  is  no  better  musical  critic  in  the  country  than  John 
S.  Dwigbt,  of  Boston,  and  few  men  are  able  to  express  what 
they  have  to  say  about  music  in  a  manper  at  once  so  poetic 
and  precise.  His  articles  are  sure  to  please  the  learned  in 
music,  and  to  delight  its  lovers.  We  commend  his  journal 
unreservedly  to  our  musical  friends  as  a  work  which  will  be 
an  able  running  commentary  upon  musical  events,. extntcting. 
from  each  its  significance,  varying  its  critical  notices  of  music 
and  musicians,  both  new  and  old,  with  biographical  and  enter- 
taining details  ;  and  always  true  to  what  is  most  interesting 
and  commanding  in  this  noblest  of  the  Arts. 

From  the  Boston  Fvening  Transtinpi, 
Wherever  there  is  a  pianoforte,  this  Journal  ought   to  be 
lying  on  it. 

From  the  Boston  Atlas. 
"We  need  just  such  a  paper.    One  which  is  subservient  to  no 
particular  clique  of  book-makers,  or  society  ag«nts,  or  mana- 
gerial interests.     One  which  tells  truly  what  is  good  and  what 

is  bad,  in  the  honest  convictions  of  the  writer Mr.  Dwight 

unites  more  qualificatioDS  to  hold  the  judge's  chair  than  any 
other  writer  with  whose  powers  we  are  acquainted-  His  genial 
warmth  of  feeling  is  united  to  an  acute  perception  of  the 
beauties  of  esecutional  Art ;  while  a  long  and  earnest  study 
of  the  great  composers  of  the  world  has  rendered  him  familiar 
with,  and  an  appreciator  of,  their  noble  works. 

TERMS  OP  ADVESTISINa. 
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Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 
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Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20  cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
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For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Reminiscences  of  a  Summer  Tour. 

Faithful. — What  shall  we  now  found  our  discourse  upon  ? 

Talk.^tive — \Vhat  you  will ;  I  will  talk  of  things  heavenly, 
or  things  earthly  ;  things  serious  or  things  ludicrous^  things 
past  or  things  to  come  ;  things  foreign,  or  things  at  home — 
provided  all  be  done  to  our  profit. — Bunyan, 

Me.  Editor  : — As  tlie  season  draws  to  its 
close,  allow  me,  in  the  comparative  dearth  of 
legitimate  musical  criticism  that  may  follow,  to 
gossip,  m  a  random  way,  of  some  incidents,  partly 
musical,  partly  otherwise,  that  befel  me  during  a 
brief  tour  in  the  Summer  of  1853.  I  must  pre- 
mise that  in  these  chapters,  be  they  more  or  less, 
my  discourse  will  of  necessity  be  desultory — set- 
ting at  defiance,  for  the  most  part,  all  chrono- 
logical and  logical  sequence. 

Says  a  distinguished  writer :  "  To  an  American 
visiting  Europe  the  brief  voyage  he  has  to  make 
is  an  excellent  preparative.  In  my  own  case 
suffice  it  to  say,  the  passage  across  was  after  the 
manner  of  all  voyages  on  the  Atlantic  in  April, 
with  the  usual  alternations  of  wind  and  calm, 
azure  and  cloud,  storm  and  surishine,  and  but 
little  of  incident  to  mark  the  leaden  hours  of 
each  succeeding  day. 

To  me,  indeed,  all  external  circumstances  are 
the  same  upon  the  sea:  a  constant  and  abiding 
sense  of  utter  wretchedness  is  my  portion — sea- 
sickness my  inevitable  destiny,  pervading  all 
times  and  places  —  changing  all  romance  into 
dullest  reality,  and  merging  even  the  semblance 
of  enjoyment  into  positive  suffering.  I  find  it 
hard  to  beUeve  that  any  landsman  ever  fully  be- 
guiled himself  into  the  idea  that  he  was  enjoying 
his   "  life   on  the    Ocean  wave." 

It  was  early  on  a  Sunday  morning  when  the 
cry  of  land  was  roared  out  from  the  deck  of 
the  forecastle.  I  can  imagine,  faintly  it  may 
be,  how  that  sound  once  thrilled  through 
every   timber  of    the   first    ship    that  came   in 


sight  of  an  unknown  shore,  in  the  merry  days 
of  old  Christopher  Columbus.  All  day  long  the 
low  shores  of  Ireland  floated  past,  so  near  that 
one  could  almost  pitch  a  biscuit  to  the  eager  sons 
of  Erin,  seen  here  and  there  on  its  shelving 
banks.  A  red  letter  day  was  this  to  all.  Sea- 
sickness at  last  had  gone,  and  in  its  place  came 
that  most  delightful  sensation  of  relief  and  free- 
dom that  must  needs  be  felt  to  bo  known. 

On  reaching  Liverpool,  I  heard  much  of  the 
approaching  inauguration  of  the  great  Industrial 
Exhibition  of  Ireland,  and  this  determined  me  to 
make  the  best  of  my  way  to  Dublin  at  once. 

I  arrived  there  on  the  day  preceding  that  of 
the  opening.  Every  hotel  was  crowded;  and,  so 
I  was  told,  was  every  nook  and  cranny  besides,  of 
the  hospitable  old  city.  I  was  turning  away  in 
despair  from  the  steps  of  the  Imperial  Hotel, 
when  the  landlord  enquired,  rather  abruptly,  with 
a  brogue,  if  I  "  might  be  an  American,"  and,  on 
my  replying  in  the  affirmative,  assured  me  that 
his  best  room  was  at  my  service  ;  "  for,"  said  he, 
"  we  have  a  yearning  in  our  hearts  towards  your 
countrymen."  I  do  not  doubt  his  sincerity.  It 
was  confirmed  a  score  of  times,  and  in  as  many 
different  instances,  during  my  brief  stay  in 
DubUn. 

I  was  fortunate  in  that  the  "  Messiah  "  was  an- 
nounced to  be  performed  that  evening  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Irish  Academy  of  Music.  It  was 
given  by  the  Ancient  Concerts  Society,  so  called, 
an  association  established  in  1834,  and  having  in 
view  the  same  objects  as  our  own  Handel  and 
Haydn.  The  occasion  was  one  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest  for  which  especial  preparation 
had  been  made.  Yet  the  hall,  a  small  one,  was 
not  filled. 

The  Oratorio  was  produced  entire,  by  a  select 
orchestra  of  forty-five  performers,  and  a  chorus 
numbering  about  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Of 
course,  it  was  well  done,  but  not  better  than  I 
have  heard  it  by  our  societies  at  home,  on  many 
a  Christmas  Eve.  I  speak  of  the  vocal  parts. 
The  orchestration  was  such  as  to  leave  nothing  to 
be  desired.  An  organ  of  great  power,  managed 
in  a  masterly  manner  by  Dr.  Stewart,  was  as  a 
tower  of  strength  to  the  voices  in  the  sublime 
choruses  with  which  this  oratorio  abounds. 

I  was  struck  with  the  e.xcellcnce  of  the  room 
itself  for  music.  This  is  such,  I  think,  as  to 
merit  a  particular  description. 

It  ia  called  the  Ancient  Concerts  Room,  and 
was  constructed,  so  far  as  I  could  learn,  at  about 
the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  society.  Its 
size  is  small,  being  adapted  for  seating  comforts 
ably  only  about  1200  persons.  The  form  of  the 
apartment  internally  is  very  nearly  that  of  two 
cubes  as  once  suggested  by  Mr.  Gardiner.    Its 


walk  are  relieved,  at  intervals,  by  pilasters,  and 
further  broken  by  panels.  A  heavy  cornice  runs 
around  the  top  of  the  room ;  springing  from  this 
is  a  coving  which,  at  the  height  of  ten  feet,  is 
joined  to  the  flat  ceiling  above.  The  ceiling  it- 
self is  intersected  by  deep  panels  and  is  finished 
in  stucco.  There  are  no  corridors  at  the  sides, 
and  but  two  or  three  of  small  dimensions  at  each 
extremity.  The  floor  is  level.  The  seats  are 
mere  benches  with  wooden  backs,  innocent  of 
cushions  or  upholstery  of  any  kind.  A  light  gal- 
lery extends  around  three  sides  of  the  room. 
The  orchestral  platform  follows,  in  its  plan,  the 
same  general  arrangement  as  that  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Hall  in  Liverpool  (of  which  I  may  give 
some  account  hereafter),  but  the  seats  for  the 
chorus  rise  less  abruptly.  Back  of  the  orchestra 
is  an  organ  with  power  sufficient  for  a  building  of 
thrice  the  size. 

The  ventilating  arragements  are  ample  and 
most  excellent ;  the  fresh  air,  previously  warmed, 
enters  through  minute  apertures  in  the  risers  of 
the  steps,  (which,  I  should  have  said,  extend 
along  the  sides  on  the  floor  of  the  hall),  and  es- 
capes through  apertures  in  the  ceiling.  The  arti- 
ficial lighting  is  effected  by  means  of  chandeliers, 
suspended  however  some  15  feet  only  from  the 
ceiling,  so  as  not  materially  to  interfere  with 
vision  or  produce  acoustic  disturbance.  There  is 
in  this  hall,  when  filled,  no  echo,  and  no  percep- 
tible reverberation.  The  general  disposition  of 
the  house  for  the  seating  of  the  audience  is  am- 
phitheatrical,  giving  to  the  assembly,  on  this  occa^ 
sion,  a  most  brilliant  effect. 

Apropos,  in  this  connection,  some  one  has  re- 
marked that  the  idea  we  form  of  Italian  and 
Grecian  beauty  is  never  realized  in  Greece  and 
Italy,  but  is  found  in  Ireland,  in  the  upper  ranks, 
heightened  and  exceeded.  I  believe  in  this. 
Certainly  I  have  seen  no  equal  in  face  and  form 
to  those  I  saw  among  the  higher  classes  in  Dub- 
lin. 

The  inaugural  ceremonies  of  the  great  Exhibi- 
tion have  been  previously  described  in  the  pa^es 
of  this  Journal,*  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 
The  occasion  was,  indeed,  one  of  paramount  in- 
terest, and  which  warmly  enUsted  the  sympathies 
of  the  whole  country.  It  was  a  project  designed 
to  give  fresh  vigor  and  life  to  the  drooping  spirit 
of  the  nation.  The  press  had  labored  incessantly 
in  its  behalf  for  many  months.  Every  appeal  to 
patriotic  feeUng  had  been  made,  and  no  effort 
spared  to  give  it  magnitude  and  impoi'tance  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people.  There  were  those  who 
fondly  saw  in  this  event  the  dawning  of  a  new 
life  for  Ireland,  by  awakening  a  national  pride, 
and  recalling  popular  attention  to  the  industrial 
*  Vol.  III.,  page  77. 
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resources  of  the  kingdom,  and  thus  arresting  the 
tide  of  immigration  which  has  drained  its  popula- 
tion for  so  many  years. 

For  myself,  as  an  impartial  looker-on,  I  could 
not  so  hopefully  interpret  the  import  of  this  great 
event.  It  seemed  to  me  rather  the  last  struggle 
of  a  noble-hearted  but  doomed  race.  The  glory 
of  it  is  illusive.  It  is  as  the  red  glare  at  evening, 
which  foretels  the  blackness  of  the  storm  that 
shall  brood  over  the  night. 

The  day  dawned  in  cloudless  beauty.  The 
streets  of  the  town  were  alive  with  the  eager 
multitude.  At  an  early  hour  every  seat  and 
standing  place  of  the  vast  structure  was  occupied. 
Here  was  bi-ought  together,  in  closest  contact, 
the  rank  and  aristocracy  of  three  realms.  The 
high-born  beauty  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land was  largely  represented.  There  was  a 
marked  earnestness  upon  the  faces  of  all — enthu- 
siasm even — which  showed  how  deeply  their  feel- 
ings were  enlisted.  But  it  was  not  the  earnest- 
ness of  hope,  nor  a  joyous  enthusiasm.  In  spite 
of  all  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  the  occasion,  a 
shadow  sat  unmistakably  upon  the  vast  assem- 
blage. And  when,  at  the  close  of  the  ceremonial, 
the  superb  band  of  a  thousand  voices  and  instru- 
ments joined  in  the  national  anthem,  pouring  its 
magnificent  music  into  the  ears  of  twenty  thou- 
sand hsteners,  filling  the  huge  building  with  a  sea 
of  sound,  there  went  up  a  response  from  heavy 
hearts.     It  was  the  wail  of  an  unhappy  people. 


Robert  Schumann. 

(From  SoBOLEWSKi'ff  "  Reactionary  Letters.")*^ 

Napoleon  said  that  it  was  more  useful  to  know 
one  man  than  40,000  plants.  We  are  of  the  same 
opinion,  particularly  when  such  an  ordinary-so- 
cial, beer-drinking  individual  is  possessed  of  such 
extraordinary  genius  as  Robert  SchCjIann. 

Although  the  outward  appearance  of  a  com- 
poser ought  not  to  interest  us,  but  only  his  inward 
mind,  the  element  with  which  his  works  render  us 
acquainted,  we  are  still  very  fond  of  studying  his 
bodily  form,  in  ordor  to  see  whether  it  is  a  coun- 
terpart of  his  soul. 

Unfortunately  Nature  does  not  often  make  a 
perfect  man,  like  Gobthe.  The  outward  appear- 
ance of  the  good  MozAET  did  not  correspond 
with  the  mind  within ;  neither  does  Kobebt 
Schumann's. 

Eobert  Schumann  is  a  common-place,  well-fed, 
bullet-headed  individual ;  the  bridge  of  his  nose 
does  not  give  evidence  of  the  sliglitest  grain  of 
poetry,  neither  do  his  eyes  flash  with  heavenly 
fire.  His  complexion  is  not  at  all  tinged  with  dis- 
gust for  the  world ;  and  Iris  hair  does  not,  like 
Beethoven'Sv  stream  in  the  wind,  but  lies  quietly 
on  his  forehead,  whitih  is  not  more  than  usually 
lofty. 

He  looks  so  calm  and  sober,  and  yet  las'  Seen 
so  drunk  with  love  !  He  appears  reserved,  and', 
like  most  men  who  have  always  a  thing  to  do, 
avoids  those  who  have  always  one  to  sai/,  and  yet 
he  can  gossip  so  delightluUy,.  at  one  time  like  Flo- 
restan,  and  at  another  like  Eusebius,  according  as 
his  heart  is  at  high  or  low  water  mark.  Like 
<!laret,  he  is  only  palatable  when  a  little  warm. 
Arrogance  has  not  filled  his  head  and  emptied  his 
heart.  He  is  proud,  but  not  in  mind — for  a  proml 
mind  is  always  a  small  mind — his  soul  alone  is 
proud,  and  a  proud  soul  is  a  great  soul. 

For  me,  he  is  an  amiable  man  and  a  very  dis- 
tinguished artist.  After  Beethoven,  no  one  has 
composed  a  symphony  like  Schumann.  After 
Sebastian  Bach,  no  German  composer  has  ever 
succeeded  in  jotting  down,  with  such  nonchalance, 

«  Reactionary  Litters,  by  E.  Sobolewslti,  collected  and  re- 
printed from  the  Osljireitssisdie  Zeitxmg,  and  translated  in 
the  London  Miisicat  World.  These  letters  were  written  appa- 
rently to  stay  the  tide  of  Wagnerism  in  Germany,  but  in  their 
rambling  gossip  contain  many  things  quite  favorable  to  Wag- 
ner and  the  new  men. 


the  most  wonderful  melodic  and  harmonic  combin- 
ations, in  the  form  of  canons,  as  Schumann  has 
done  in  his  Stiicke  fiir  Pedalclnvier. 

Some  of  his  songs  are  most  charming,  but  bis 
pianoforte  music  ranks  higher. 

The  first  pianoforte  compositions  by  which 
Schumann  attracted  attention  was  his  "  Carnival, 
Scenes  Mignonnes,  on  four  notes,"  Op.  19.  It  is  a 
varied  series  of  characteristic  pieces,  in  which 
Harlequin,  Columbine,  and  Pierrot,  Florestan  and 
Eusebius,  the  Philistine  and  the  m.embers  of  the 
David  league,  Chopin  and  others,  appear  with  all 
their  nationality  and  peculiarities.  Each  piece  is 
more  charming  than  the  one  before  it,  and  each 
besins  with  the  four  notes — a,  e  flat  (es),  c,  h. 

The  reader  will  enquire  what  those  four  notes 
mean.  They  were  intended  to  represent  a  town 
of  Saxony  called  Asch,  whither  Schumann's 
thoughts  frequently  strayed,  because  at  that  time 
there  was  an  object  there  which  interested  his  sen- 
sitive soul. 

Now,  it  is  satisfactorily  demonstrated  that  a  most 
excellent  method  of  overcoming  a  seemingly  in- 
vincible passion  is  to  write  verses  or  music  on  it. 
The  trouble  of  finding  the  rhyme  and  studying 
the  sound,  the  fact  of  being  amiable,  on  four  notes, 
in  the  most  widely  different  dispositions  of  mind, 
disturbs  the  one  fixed  idea,  A  mental  crisis  is  thus 
produced — until  another  passion  supervenes;  and, 
unfortunately,  poets  and  musicians  have,  and  must 
have,  a  superfluous  amount  of  passion — for  it  is  a 
lucky  thing  for  them  that  their  blood  contains 
more  component  parts  of  iron  than  of  gold. 

The  second  of  Schumann's  pieces  which  pro- 
duced a  sensation  was  his  "  Grand  Sonata,"  Op. 
11.  It  is  difficult  to  play,  and  must  be  well  stud- 
ied, if  the  performer  would  bring  out  the  effects 
it  contains.  It  appeared  under  the  title  of  "  Flor- 
estan and  Eusebius." 

Florestan  and  Eusebius  are  the  two  highly  poet- 
ical natures  of  which  Schumann  consists.  Won- 
derful articles  appeared  under  their  name  in  the 
Leipziger  Musikaliiche  Zeitung,  when  R.  Schu- 
mann edited  it.  The  sonnet  itself  depicts  the 
contest  of  the  members  of  the  David  league  (co- 
editors  of  the  Neue  Leipziger  Zeitung)  with  the 
Philistines  of  the  o\i  Musikalische  Zeitung  otthsit 
day  under  Fink. 

Sorfle  one  has  said  :  "  When  I  hear  Schumann, 
it  seems  to  me  as  if  I  were  floating  on  the  sea." 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this  sentiment. 
It  is  one  of  those  which  I  like  to  hear  from  the 
uninitiated. 

There  is,  however,  a  great  difference  between 
pronouncing  a  criticism  on  a  work  of  art,  and  de- 
scribing the  impression  it  produces  at  the  moment. 

The  latter  every  one  has  a  right  to  do,  but  cri- 
ticism must  prove  why  this  is  good  and  that  bad. 
Now-a-days,  mere  talk  will  no  longer  pass  current. 
What  reasonable  being  will  feel  offended  that  the 
eonfinual  repetition,  in  Wagner's  Lohengrin,  of 
"  Heil  deiner  Fahrt,  Neil  deiner  Ahrt  " — that  in- 
stances of  false  declamation  and  intonation,  which 
are  always  quoted ;  and  that  transitions  which 
fear  one's  ears  to  pieces,  like  that  in  the  finale, 
with  the  chord  f,  a,  c,  e  flat,  g,  are  blamed,  if  at 
th*  same  time,  every  thing  good  is  praised.  Only 
weak-minded  persons  are  clouded  sufficiently  in 
their  minds  to  find  everything  perfection.  Liszt 
and  Raff  do  not  belong  to  this  class,  but  are  en- 
tirely of  our  opinion,  and  the  litde  work  Raff 
has  promised  will  bear  us  out  in  our  assertion. 

The  torch  of  critictism  should  not  hum  but  sim- 
ply light,  and  the  hand  which  has  grasped  it,  in  or- 
der to  involve  in  a  destructive  conflagration  every- 
thing with  the  exception  of  one  single  object, 
should  be  rapped  until  it  lets  fall  the  torch  it  is 
not  worthg  to  bear. 

The  sonata,  Op.  11,  is  a  battle-piece,  and  its 
composer  stood  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  com- 
batants, and  spoke  well  both  in  words  and  tones. 
"  Kunst  kommt  her  von  KGnnen."  (The  word 
Kunst  is  derived  from  Konnen),  such  was  Schu- 
mann's motto  and  that  was  the  sonnet.  We  think 
at  the  present  time  as  we  thought  as  members  of 
the  David-league  ;'  away,  then,  with  what  is  bad 
in  Wagner,  with  what  is  bad  in  Meyerbeer  and 
Schumann ;  with  what  is  bad  in  ourselves.  We 
will  never  attach  any  value  to  the  fact  that  Dunst 
(fog,  vapor),  rhymes  with  Kunst  (art).     The  fog 


has  been  dissipated  by  the  sun,  and,  although  the 
atmosphere  may  still  be  a  little  hazy,  it  will  soon 
clear  up.  A  great  deal  of  Wagner's  works  will 
live,  but  a  great  deal  more  of  Schumann's. 

In  Op.  12  ("  Phantasiestiick")  we  again  find  R. 
Schumann  wounded  in  the  heart.  We  particu- 
larly recommend  the  "Carnival"  and  this  piece, 
for  they  were  composed  in  the  sacred  moments  of 
inspiration. 

In  the  "  Carnival "  the  patient  is  sufficiently  re- 
covered to  indulge  in  humor,  but  in  the  "  Phan- 
tasiestiick" we  find  the  pure  platonic  attachment 
to  a  pupil  of  Tag,  a  fair  pianist  whom  we  then 
knew  and  whose  talents  we  acknowledged.  These 
pieces  are  dedicated  to  her,  and  she  herself  used 
to  speak  with  pride  of  having  excited  the  admi- 
ration of  such  an  artist  as  Schumann. 

But,  as  we  know,  men,  like  children,  are  sent 
to  sleep  by  song,  and  Schumann  sang  himself  to 
sleep  and  awoke  as — a  child ;  he  composed  his 
wonderful  " Kinderscenen"  (Op.  15),  rode  his 
hobby  horse,  felt  frightened  at  Ruprecht,  and  again 
sang  himself  to  sleep  wtth  a  lovely  "  Wiegenlied." 
These  little  compositions,  when  delicately  and 
prettily  played,  as  Reinecke  could  play  them,  waft 
even  ourselves  into  the  fairy  realms  of  childhood, 
and  call  up  such  home-sick  longings  that  we  would 
willingly  return  to  the  time  when  everything  was 
so  beautiful. 

Schumann  awakes  us  with  a  grand  idea,  name- 
ly :  to  contribute  something  towards  the  monu- 
ment to  be  erected  to  Beethoven. 

Ten  years  previously  Beethoven  almost  died  of 
starvation,  but  at  the  period  in  question  collections 
were  made  for  his  monument. 

Such  is  the  fate  of  German  composers.  People 
allow  them  to  starve  during  their  lifetime,  in  order 
to  be  enabled  to  give  more  towards  their  monu- 
ments, while  French  composers  live  in  palaces, 
possess  large  incomes,  and  smile  at  our  passion  for 
erecting  monuments. 

Schumann's  contribution  consisted  of  Op.  17. 
He  at  first  intended  giving  it  the  name  of  "  Obo- 
lus"  (a  small  Greek  coin),  but  it  eventually  ap- 
peared under  the  title  of  '■  Fantaisie  in  C." 

It  is  a  wonderful  work,  full  of  deep  feeling,  and 
admirably  in  keeping  with  the  feelings  of  a  great 
man  who  knows  how  to  bear  his  misfortunes. 


Popular  Songs. 

Andrew  Fletcher  of  Saltonn,  in  one  of  his  politi- 
cal essays,  uttered  the  famous  saying  that  has  since 
become  almost  a  proverb  :  "  Let  me  mal;e  the  songs 
of  a  nation  and  I  care  not  who  makes  its  laws." 
Every  day  shows  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  truth 
in  the  saying,  and  every  author  of  popular  songs, 
that  have  real  life  in  them,  deserves  notice.  The 
London  Blustrated  News  speaks  thus  of  the  songs  of 
Dr.  Charles  Mackat. 

Mackay  is,  in  England,  what  Beranger  has  been, 
a  little  before  him,  in  France — the  chansonnier 
par  excellence,  the  song-writer  of  the  time.  He 
speaks  to  the  people  in  a  language  familiar  to 
them,  but  purified  and  refined ;  he  echoes  their 
feelings,  exalting  and  embellishing  every  thought, 
every  sentiment  that  is  good,  and  beautiful,  and 
noble.  He  cherishes  the  sweetest  and  holiest 
affections  of  domestic  life,  and  the  free  and  manly 
aspirations  of  the  citizen,  the  patriot,  and  the  lover 
of  mankind.  Hence  it  is  that  the  verses  of  Mackay, 
though  only  of  yesterday,  have  already  become 
household  words  in  the  mouths  of  the  people  of 
England,  as  if  they  had  descended  by  long  tradi- 
tion from  a  distant  age.  Versatility,  too;  is  a  fea- 
ture of  his  genius.  He  has  the  rough  energy  of 
Ebenezer  Elliot:  while  he  has  also,  if  not  the  vo- 
luptuous epicurism,  the  airy  grace  of  Thomas 
Moore. 

Like  Moore  also,  Mackay  is  a  musician  ;  and 
we  believe  that  no  poet  who  was  not  in  some  de- 
gree a  musician,  has  ever  written  a  good  song. 
Henry  Carey,  Dibdin,  Burns,  Moore,  wrote  real 
songs,  because  their  lines,  in  the  act  of  formation, 
were  associated  with  beautiful  melodies;  while 
the  so-called  songs  of  Scott,  Campbell,  and  num- 
berless other  poets,  are  not  songs  at  all;  they  are 
read  with  pleasure  aud  only  spoiled  by  singing,  be- 
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cause  their  autliovs  produced  them  without  any 
musical  associations.  Macl^a)',  in  his  song-writing, 
has  always  shown  a  delicate  perception  of  melo- 
dy ;  but  it  is  only  now  that  he  has  evinced  the 
power  of  creating  melody. 

GLEE  rOR  THREE  VOICES. 

What  joy  attends  the  fisher's  life! 

Blow,  winds,  blow! 
The  fisher  and  his  faithful  wife  ; 

Row,  boys,  row  ! 
He  drives  no  plough  on  stubborn  land, 
His  fields  are  ready  to  his  hand ; 
No  nipping  frosts  his  orchards  fear, 
He  has  his  autumn  all  the  year : 

Yeo  !  heave,  ho  ! 

The  husbandman  has  rent  to  pay. 

Blow,  winds,  blow! 
And  seed  to  purchase  every  day. 

Row,  boys,  row  ! 
But  he  who  farms  the  rolling  deeps. 
Though  never  sowing,  always  reaps ; 
The  ocean  fields  are  fair  and  free. 
There  are  no  rent-days  on  the  sea ; 

Yeo '!  heave,  ho  ! 

Then  Joy  attend  the  fisher's  life  1 

Blow,  winds,  blow! 
The  fisher  and  his  faithful  wife  ! 

Row,  boys,  row  ! 
May  fav'ring  breezes  fill  his  sail. 
His  teeming  harvest  never  fail ; 
And,  from  his  cottage  on  the  strand, 
Come  forth  defenders  of  our  land; 

Yeo  !  heave,  ho  1 

Verses  such  as  these  are  essentially  musical. 
You  feel,  in  reading  them,  that  they  are  made  to 
be  sung,  and  that  the  completeness  of  their  effect 
demands  appropriate  melody.  No  melodies  can 
be  more  appropriate  than  those  which  the  author 
of  the  poetry  has  himself  contributed.  They  are 
exceedingly  tuneful,  and  in  every  instance  echo 
with  truth  and  fidelity,  and  sense  and  feeling  of 
the  words.  They  are  faultless  in  all  the  technical 
requisites  of  the  art  —  in  regularity  of  rhythm, 
symmetry  of  form,  sweetness,  and  variety  of  ex- 
pression; and  (what  is  of  the  greatest  moment) 
they  admit  of  the  clear  and  emphatic  utterance  of 
every  syllable.  The  arrangement  of  the  vocal 
parts  in  the  glee,  and  the  simple  but  elegant  piano- 
forte accompaniments,  are  skilful  and  musician- 
like; and  these  compositions  cannot  fail  to  give 
pleasure  to  every  lover  of  genuine  English  song. 


Cruvelli  in  Paris. 

Never  did  a  greater  crowd  besiege  the  doors 
of  the  Academie  Imperiale  de  Musicjue,  and 
never  did  the  Grand  Opera  contain  within  its 
walls  a  more  distinguished,  or  more  numerous 
audience,  than  on  Monday  week.  All  that  Paris 
possesses  of  celebrated,  refined,  and  elegant,  in 
the  world  of  art,  literature,  and  fashion,  was  as- 
sembled. The  heroine  of  the  evening  was  Mdlle. 
Sophie  Cruvelli,  and  the  opera  one  which  is 
full  of  opportunities  for  the  display  of  her  powers 
as  a  singer  and  an  actress.  Now  that  she  is  so 
soon  to  leave  the  stage  for  ever,  the  public  ex- 
citement in  Paris  with  regard  to  Mdlle.  Cruvelli 
has  reached  fever  heat ;  and  she  meets  with  re- 
ceptions, night  after  night,  such  as  the  "  oldest 
inhabitant "  cannot  remember — and  it  would  be 
strange  indeed  were  it  otherwise.  Scarce  five- 
and-twenty  years  of  age ;  with  a  commanding 
and  graceful  figure;  an  expressive  and  lovely 
face  ;  replete  with  intelligence  and  genius ;  with 
a  compass  and  freshness  of  voice  that  have  sel- 
dom been  equalled,  never  surpassed ;  with  powers 
as  a  comedian,  which  even  the  gifted  Marie  Ca- 
BEL  herself  might  envy,  and  force  as  a  tragedian, 
second  to  Rachel  alone,  Mdlle.  Cruvelli  has 
exhausted  the  whole  range  of  the  lyric  drama, 
ancient  and  modern,  from  Beethoven  to  Ver- 
di. Her  Leonora  in  Fidelia ;  her  Donna  Anna 
and  Elvira  in  Don  Giovanni;  her  Cherubino  and 
Countess  in  the  Nozze  di  Figaro  (I  may  add  Su- 
sanna and  Zerlina,  since  she  has  played  both,) 
her  Amina,  Norma,  Rosina,  Julie  (  Veslale^  Od- 
abella  (Auila,)  Elvira  (Ernani,)  Florinda,  (Xhal- 
bery,)  Semiramide,  Lucrezia  Borgia,  Desdcmona, 
Lucia,  Anna  Bolena,  Erminie  (Qualre  Fits 
d'Aymon,)  Ninetta,  Alice,  Valentine,  and  others, 
too  numerous  to  mention,  are  proofs  of  the  con- 
stant  successes  which   have  marked  her  career ; 


and  if  ever  there  existed  a  dramatic  singer,  with 
the  st;imp  of  genius  impressed  on  all  she  mider- 
takos,  Mdlle.  Cruvelli  may  surely  lay  claim  to 
that  distinction.  During  the  last  five  years  she 
has  studied  hard,  and  to  good  purpose.  She 
has  softened  and  toned  down  many  crudities  and 
asperities,  she  has  given  breadth  to  her  style  and 
softness  to  her  expression,  and  she  now  remains 
(Grisi  having  left  the  stage)  without  a  competitor 
in  any  style,  except  that  incomparably  pure  and 
finished  vocalist,  Marietta  Alroni. 

I  fear  the  part  of  Rachel  in  the  Juive  is  the 
"  anti-penultimate"  of  Mdlle.  Cruvelli's  iiew  im- 
personations. In  Verdi's  forthcoming  opera, 
Les  Ve'pres  Sicilicnnes,  we  shall,  probably,  see 
her  last  "  creation.  "  At  present  there  seems  lit- 
tle chance  of  her  place  being  filled  up,  but  let  us 
hope  for  the  best.  Meanwhile,  I  must  give  you 
an  account  of  the  reprise  of  La  Juive,  at  the 
great  national  (Liiperial?)  establishment  in  the 
Rue  Lepelletier.  Of  the  opera  I  need  say  noth- 
ing, as  you  have  ?teard  it  here  and  everywhere  on 
the  Continent;  you  have  seen  it  in  London  un- 
der every  shape  and  form,  with  and  without  the 
music.  The  part  of  Rachel  was  originally  written 
for  Mdlle.  Falcon,  and  was  one  of  her  most  fa- 
mous creations.  It  was  afterwards  sustained  by 
Mme.  Stolz,  whose  fine  dramatic  genius  was  ex- 
hibited to  the  highest  advantage.  Since  then, 
Mdlle.  Nathax,  Mme.  Heinefetter,  and  a 
host  of  others,  have  achieved  more  or  less  every 
year.  Mdlle.  Cruvelli  has  cast  aside  all  the  "  tra- 
ditions "  of  the  theatre,  and  has  refused  to  be 
bound  hand  and  foot  by  the  dicta  of  stage  mana- 
gers. Mdlle.  Falcon  did  this  and  Mme.  Stoltz 
that;  Mme.  Nathan  sung  a  certain  passage  in 
such  a  manner,  Mme.  Heinefetter  in  a  manner 
directly  opposite,  etc.  etc.;  butMme.Cruvelli,with- 
out  caring  for  any  of  them,  has  gone  straight  to 
the  source,  has  studied  the  character  for  herself, 
has  repeated  what  she  did  with  regard  to  the  Hu- 
guenots, and  produced  a  fresh,  original,  and  true 
"  creation. "  On  the  first  night,  she  was  some- 
what too  energetic,  and  displayed  too  much  of 
that  peculiar  force  which  is  so  remarkable  a 
characteristic  of  her  style.  Unlike  the  majority 
of  timorous  debutantes,  who  hesitate  and  doubt, 
who  venture  with  fear  and  trembling  on  a  new 
part,  and  never  feel  themselves  at  home,  until 
encouraged  by  applause  and  the  expression  of 
public  feeling,  Mdlle.  Cruvelli  takes  counsel  of 
herself,  studies  her  part  with  enthusiasm,  and 
sometimes  in  the  passion  of  the  scene  oversteps 
the  bounds  which  art  has  set  to  nature.  For  my- 
self, I  readily  pardon  this  defect,  which  springs 
from  exuberance  of  feeling,  from  original  concep- 
tion of  thought,  from  genius,  indeed,  and  intel- 
lect. It  is  a  fault  which  she  possesses  in 
common  with  Rachel,  which  was  charged  as  a 
defect  in  Malibran,  and  which,  as  M.  P.  A.  Flo- 
rentini  significantly  hints,  she  does  not  possess  in 
common  with  the  tribe  of  pretty  young  ladies 
who  curtsey  to  and  ogle  the  public,  fancying  they 
are  actresses,  when  they  are  mere  puppets  and 
toys,  devoid  alike  of  intelligence  and  thought, 
drilled  and  tutored  like  so  many  bullfinches.  In 
the  celebrated  air,  II  va  veni);  Mdlle.  Cruvelli 
portrayed,  with  overpowering  force,  the  remorse 
and  fear  of  the  maiden  about  to  fall,  and  the  sad- 
ness which  urges  her  to  her  unhappy  fate.  In 
the  malediction — 

"  Anath^me,  anath&me, 

Et  que  Dieu  qu'il  blaspheme 

Le  maudisse  a  jamais" — 

she  electrified  the  audience,  who  recalled  her, 
amidst  the  loudest  aiid  most  genuine  marks  of  ap- 
probation. In  the  fourth  act,  in  the  duet  with 
Eudoxia,  and  the  short  scene  with  the  Cardinal, 
she  was  calm,  dignified,  and  resigned,  and  with 
her  rich  and  mellow  contralto  tones  gave  full 
meaning  to  the  words  Ma  tete  tombera ;  and  in 
the  concluding  scene,  when  she  sees  the  stake  and 
the  preparations  for  death,  a  shudder  ran  through 
the  house  at  the  effect  she  produced  with  the 
words.  Ah,  mon  pare,  jai  peur."  She  was  re- 
called three  times  during  and  at  the  end  of  the 
opera.  M.  Gueymard  was  successful  as  the 
Jew,  but,  in  the  cursing  scene,  he  attempted  to 
force  his  voice  too  much,  which  resulted  in  throe 


successive  "  couacs."  He  has  since  profited  by 
experience,  and  sueceds  better.  Mdlle.  DiLssey 
was  charming  as  Eudoxia,  but  illness  has  compell- 
ed her  to  cede  the  ]iart  to  Millie.  Pouilly,  who  is 
by  no  means  so  good.  The  Emperor  and  Era- 
press  was  present  on  Monday.  Tlw.Iuive  will  be 
played  three  times  a  week  until  further  notice, 
and,  up  to  the  jiresent  time,  the  receipts  have 
been  limited  by  the  size  of  the  house  only. —  Cor- 
respondence of  Land.  Mus.  World,  March  1 7. 


Perdinand  Eies. 

By  II.  F.  CnoRLEY. 

Now,  let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  imita- 
tors of  Beethoven,  and  see  if  we  can  make  out 
what  they  have  selected  for  imitation.  The  first 
of  these — nay,  for  some  twenty  years,  the  only 
one  to  be  found — among  European  composers,  at 
all  deserving  the  name,  was  Ferdinand  Ries  ;  and 
he  attached  himself,  by  love,  by  intercourse,  and 
by  habit,  to  those  works  by  his  master,  in  wdiich 
the  master's  peculiar  genius  was  complete — not 
clouded,  flawed,  or  crossed  with  singularities  nev- 
er to  be  unriddled.  By  the  mass  of  compositions 
by  Ries  before  the  public  (which,  indeed,  for  any 
present  acceptance  that  they  find,  might  never 
have  been  written  at  all),  he  is  proved  to  have 
been  a  thoroughly  trained  musician — command- 
ing fluency  of  expression  in  no  common  measure 
— not  without  a  humor  of  his  own — not  without 
a  certain  vein  of  wild  and  national  melody — not 
without  a  fire  and  a  brightness  that  remove  most 
of  his  carefully  finished  works  beyond  the 
category  of  tedious  and  imitative  exercise-music. 
He  wrote  well  for  the  orchestra  ;  and  being,  in 
his  day,  a  superb  piano-forte  player,  he  wrote 
effectively  for  his  own  instrument.  But,  seduced 
by  the  bold,  uncompromising  manner  of  his  origi- 
nal, he  fancied  that  abrupt  transitions,  unforeseen 
interruptions,  harsh  modulations — if  applied  to 
thoughts  in  themselves  weak  and  second-hand,  or 
in  no  wise  fit  for  such  treatment — would  bring 
him  to  a  grandeur  and  an  authority  approaching 
those  of  his  model  elect.  They  did  but  succeed, 
alas!  in  earning  for  him  an  unfair  reputation  for 
oddity  and  ruileness,  without  the  relief  of  any 
better  or  more  agreeable  individualities.  He  has, 
in  the  general  musical  world,  a  fame  little  better 
than  that  of  the  adroit  country  actor,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  catching  some  of  the  salient  points  of 
Kemble's  stately  declamation,  or  Kean's  violent 
and  spasmodic  transitions.  Yet,  as  life  advanced, 
and  he  emancipated  himself  from  that  excessive 
admiration  which  takes  the  form  of  outward  simu- 
lation, and  only  arrives  at  the  success  of  clever 
grimace,  Ries  produced  many  woi'ks  that  deserve 
a  better  fate  than  to  be  forgotten — in  which, 
though  an  early  unsettlement  of  mind  can,  per- 
haps, be  traced,  there  may  be  aho  found  a  spirit, 
interest,  individuality,  such  as  few  writers,  if  they 
now  command  such  qualities,  now  exhibit. 

By  the  example  of  Ries,  then — a  solitary  exam- 
ple, moreover,  among  German  composers,  (whereas 
Mozart  has  had  his  thousands,  and,  Mendels- 
sohn his  tens  of  thousands  of  close  imitators,) 
it  may  be  seen  how  the  great  qualities  of  Beet- 
hoven defy  dilution,  copy  or  reproduction  ;  because 
they  are  qualities  far  more  dependent  on  lightning- 
keen  originality  of  idea,  than  on  this  system  of 
orchestration,  or  the  other  choice  of  harmony — 
than  on  this  manner  of  introducing  a  subject,  or 
the  other  mode  of  working  up  a  close.  How,  in- 
deed, is  second-rate  fancy  to  deal  with  genius  that 
never  did — that  could  not — repeat  itself  ?  There 
is  no  making  over  again,  on  any  pretext,  such  an 
effect  as  that  of  the  suspense,  followed  by  the  glo- 
rious burst  of  triumph,  which  is  now  so  familiar 
to  us,  in  the  scherzo  and  martial  Jinale  of  the  C 
minor  Symahony.  There  is  no  parroting  such  a 
programme  (not  prelude)  to  an  opera  as  the 
Overture  to  "  Leonora,"  in  which  the  grasp  of 
the  master  proves  itself  gigantic  and  forcible 
enough  to  work  up  all  manner  of  fragments,  so  as 
to  make  a  whole  singular  in  its  coherence,  the  ma- 
terial considered.  Were  the  form  of  the  Sonata 
alia  fantasia  in  C  sharp  minor  adopted  by  any  ad- 
venturous new  writer,  his  copy  would  be  simply 
intolerable — as  grossly  and  nakedly  calling  atten- 
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to  reproduce.  The  real  inventions  of  Beethoven 
are  all  single,  of  no  school — having  no  connection 
one  with  the  other,  save  by  (heir  surpassing  lofti- 
ness, and  the  amazing  affluence  of  invention  they 
display.  We  may  see,  indeed,  here  and  there, 
that  he  used  certain  instruments  in  his  scores  with 
a  richer  license  than  his  pi;edecessors, — that  he 
availed  himself,  when  he  pleased,  of  episode,  to  a 
degree  surprising  in  one  who  could  spin  such 
wonderful  poems  out  of  such  simple  groups  of 
notes  as  the  one  opening  the  C  minor  Symphony. 
AVe  can  recognize  among  his  piano  Sonatas  one 
as  an  example  of  agitation  (the  one  in  D  minor, 
No.  2,  Op.  31);  another  (the  one  in  D  major, 
No.  3,  Op.  10),  as  containing  a  wonderful  con- 
trast betwean  the  sublime  sadness  of  its  Largo  e 
me.iln,  and  the  unbridled  freakishness  of  its  final 
Allegro.  But  this  is  all :  for  the  slightest  at- 
tempt to  make  any  of  these  over  again,  conscious 
or  unconscious,  would  betray  itself,  and  subject 
the  maker  of  it  to  such  immediate  indignities  as 
awaited  the  bird  in  the  peacock's  plumes  of  the 
fable. 

Some  instinct  of  a  truth  like  this  has  served 
the  sagacious  musicians  of  all  countries,  as  re- 
gards the  account  to  which  the  really  great  works 
of  Beethoven  might  be  turned.  They  have  been 
resorted  to  as  quickeners  of  the  fancy,  not  as 
models  of  academical  study.  II3  would  be  a 
poor  and  meagre-minded  architect  who  could 
gather  no  strength,  nor  food  for  future  daring, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  pyramids;  but  these 
would  assuredly  not  take  the  form  of  a  little 
pyramid. 

Prom  irE"W  YORK. 
April  18. — William  Tell  is  certainly  a  great  opera. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  it.  But  then  it  should  no  more 
be  called  an  Italian  opera  than  Halevy's  operas  can 
be  called  German,  because  he  happens  to  have  been 
born  in  Germany.  It  belongs  to  the  German  or 
French  schools.  The  first  two  acts  are  very  fine. 
The  third  act  is  much  poorer  and  contains  a  quantity 
of  dance  music.  In  the  fourth  act,  again,  there  is  a 
great  falling  off.  But,  take  it  all  in  all,  it  is  one  of 
the  few  operas  to  which  you  can  listen  four  hours 
without  tiring.  In  many  passages  it  reminds  one  of 
Semiramide,  but  partly  the  libretto,  and  mainly  the 
music,  make  it  infinitely  more  interesting.  And  if  it 
pleases  so  much  with  Maketzek  as  conductor, 
what  must  it  be  with  a  first-rate  Kapellmeister  to 
bring  out  all  the  points  and  to  really  direct  and  man- 
age the  orchestra.  Of  the  overttire  I  could  not  well 
judge,  as,  from  the  opera  beginning  earlier  than 
usual,  there  was  much  noise  fi-om  the  belated  comers. 
It  struck  me,  however,  as  far  as  I  could  hear,  as  be- 
ing uncommonly  fine.  The  solo  performers  and 
choruses,  on  the  whole,  did  remarkably  well.  One 
portion  of  the  opera,  which  could  be  much  bet- 
ter is  the  scene  in  the  third  act  where  '  Tell '  is 
ordered  to  shoot  the  apple  from  bis  son's  head,  and 
after  having  done  so,  drops  another  arrow  (intended 
for 'Gessler')  from  his  bosom.  Neither  the  mirsic  ex- 
pressing the  fear  and  supplication  before  the  act,  or 
the  intense  joy  and  then  dancing  after  it,  was  strong 
or  significant  enough.  If  Rossini  had  only  studied 
Fiddio  a  little,  he  might  have  been  inspired  by  that 
opera.  (No  adjective  in  the  dictionary  can  express 
its  merit,  so  I  use  none.)  From  the  point  where 
'Leonore'  steps  between  '  Pizarro '  and  '  Florestan  ' 
with  command  '  Znriick ! '  to  the  end  of  tire  une- 
qualled'duet:  0  namenlose  Freude,  I  know  of  nothing 
at  the  same  time  more  musical  or  more  dramatic. 
Aye,  never  will  I  forget  the  18th  of  March,  18&2, 
when  I  heard  Johanna  Wagnek  as  '  Leonore. '  I 
am  not  easily  carried  away  by  acting,  I  know  how 
hollow  it  generally  is,  but  when  that  glorious  Todle 
erst  sein  weib!  sounded  forth  so  nobly,  so  spiritedly, 
so  truly,  as  if  all  her  p.ission,  her  love,  her  intense 
suffering   were  concentrated   in  it,  I  fairly  shouted 


with  enthusiasm.  And  not  only  I,  hut  the  whole 
house.  Johanna  Wagner  is  the  greatest  dramatic 
singer  and  the  greatest  actress  in  the  world. 

But,  to  return  to  William  Tell ;  it  has  been  given 
again  on  Wednesday,  Friday  and  last  night,  each 
time  to  crowded  houses. 

At  Niblo's,  on  Tuesday,  Capuletti  e  Monteccki 
was  given  to  a  good  house.  The  performance  was 
better  than  I  expected.  Mmc.  Siedenbukg  made 
a  very  good  '  Juliet. '  Her  voice  is  rather  pass^,  but 
she  uses  it  to  the  best  advantage.  Caroline  Leh- 
MANN  sang  finely.  Her  acting  (a  very  essential 
thing  in  opera,)  was  like  that  of  an  automaton.  It 
was  all  assumed,  so  that  when  the  scene  happened  to 
last  a  few  moments  longer  than  she  had  anticipated, 
she  stood  there  like  a  statue,  not  knowing  what  to 
do.  She  hiis  lost  much  in  the  estimation  of  the  New 
York  public  since  she  left  the  concert  room.  I  place 
her  acting  much  below  Mario's.  On  Thursday 
Alessandro  Strudella  was  given  to  a  good  house.  The 
tenor  part  of  Stradella  was  to  have  been  taken  by 
Mme.  D'Ormy,  (a  contralto,}  but  this  lady  having 
become  '  suddenly  indisposed'  (to  sing)  Mr.  Libe- 
RATi,  of  the  chorus,  took  the  part  at  short  notice. 
This  gentleman  has  a  weak,  but  pleasing  voice,  and 
no  doubt,  when  sufficiently  accustomed  to  solo  parts, 
will  sing  very  acceptably  to  the  public.  Mme.  Sieden- 
burg  did  very  well  as  '  Leonora. '  But  the  gems  of 
the  evening  were  the  duets  between  the  assassins. 
Messrs.  Quint  and  Mdller,  who  sang  and  acted 
their  parts  capitally.  It  could  not  have  been  done 
better.     The  plot  of  the  opera  is  as  follows : 

Stradella,  a  musical  celebrity,  professionally  engaged 
for  the  musical  education  of  Leonore,  the  ward  of 
Bassi,  an  Italian. nobleman,  fascinates  his  pupil  to  a  ten- 
der attachment  for  him.  They  elope,  and  Bassi,  en- 
raged at  this,  and  determined  to  be  revenged,  hires  two 
assassins  to  slay  Stradella.  They  overtake  the  fugitives 
at  Stradella's  country  seat,  where,  while  watching  for 
an  opportunity  to  carry  out  the  foul  deed,  they  hear 
him  sing  and  are  charmed  to  a  feeling  of  pity  for  him ; 
they  confess  and  abandon  their  design.  Bassi,  who 
enters  to  see  whether  his  will  has  been  executed,  for- 
gives his  ward.  The  assassins,  having  previously  receiv- 
ed their  hire,  and  glad  to  be  released  from  their  pro- 
mise, join  in  the  rejoicings  of  this  happy  termination. 

In  the  (irst  act  occurs  a  comical  scene,  in  which  a 
very  comic  and  well  executed  'Pierrot  Dance'  was 
introduced,  by  eighteen  'New  York  children  a  la 
Vieniioise.^' 

'  Buckley's  Minstrels'  are  really  doing  very  much 
for  the  cause  of  music  in  New  York.  You  may 
laugh  at  this  assertion,  but  it  is  true  nevertheless. 
They  were  the  first  to  substitute  arias,  etc.,  from 
Italian  operas  for  the  common  negro  melodies,  and 
also  first  introduced  the  burlesques  on  popular  operas 
which  retained  the  music,  though  they  burlesqued 
the  words.  And  now  they  have  commenced  giving 
comic  operas  with  white  faces,  and,  as  I  have  heard, 
really  do  it  well.  I  know  that  several  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  company  are  excellent  instrumental  and 
vocal  performers,  and  some  indeed  I  believe  to  be 
true  musicians ;  and  I  contend  that  they  are  doing  as 
much  for  the  elevation  of  musical  taste  among  the 
people  as  the  Philharmonic  Society  is  doing  in  a 
higher  sphere. 

Quite  a  curious  serenade  came  off  last  Wednesday 
night.  It  was  intended  for  a  newly  married  couple, 
and  consisted  of  six  powerful  grinding  organs,  all 
playing  different  tunes  at  the  same  time.  First  you 
would  hear  'Pop  goes  the  weasel'  predominating;  then 
after  a  short  struggle,  '  Wait  for  the  wagon '  would' 
conquer  it ;  again  'Jordan '  would  gain  the  mastery 
to  be  overpowered  itt  its  turn  by  the  '  Prima  Donna 
Waltz,'  the  'Marseillaise,'  etc.,  ad  infinitum.  This 
'concourse  of  sweet  sounds'  continued  more  than  an 
hour,  and  occasioned  many  an  awakened  sleeper  to 
exclaim,  in  a  testy  voice, 'List, 'tis  music  stealing.' 
Myself,  it  reminded  strongly  of  an  almost  forgotten 
opera,  I  had  once  heard  in  Germany.  There  are 
rumors  of  diffjiculties  among  the  German  troupe. 
Is  it  possible  for  an  opera  company  to  exist  without 


quarreling  and  bickering'?  It  seems  not.  Next 
winter,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  we  shall  have  a 
new  and  first  rate  German  troupe. 

To-night  we  have  Capuletti  e  Monteccki,  as  the 
last  performance  of  the  present  company.  k. 

April  18. — Eisfeld's  Quartet  Soiree,  the  last  of 
the  season,  took  place  last  night.  The  programme 
was  less  attractive  than  usual,  and  the  whole, — as  a 
friend  remarked, — was  like  '  Hamlet  with  the  part  of 
Hamlet  left  out;'  as,  though  it  was  'Eisfeld's  Clas- 
sical Quintette  Soiree,'  there  was  no  Mr.  Eisfeld, 
no  Quartet,  and  no  Mozart,  or  Beethoven,  or 
other  strictly  classical  composer.  First  came  a  No- 
nctto  by  Spohr,  a  quite  pleasing  composition,  in 
which  the  combination  of  instruments  is  peculiarly 
happy.  Two  numbers  were  filled  by  the  two  halves 
of  Hummel's  Septet  in  D  minor,  the  piano  part 
to  be  played  by  Miss  Eliza  Bkown.  The  initiated 
knew  that  Miss  Eliza  Brown  is  a  young  amateur 
pianist,  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Timm,  who  can  be  seen  at 
every  concert,  plays  very  well,  and  takes  a  vivid  in- 
terest in  music  generally.  And,  indeed,  report  had 
not  said  too  much  of  the  young  lady's  powers ;  per- 
fectly calm  and  self-possessed,  she  really  played  re- 
markably well,  combining  great  fluency  and  accuracy 
with  a  degree  of  force  very  unusual  in  a  young  lady. 
There  might  have  been  more  light  and  shade,  but  on 
the  whole  there  was  a  truth  of  conception  of  the 
music,  and  an  entering  into  its  spirit,  which  was 
very  creditable  both  the  young  pianist  herself,  and  to 
the  master  who  guides  her. 

The  performances  were  vejy  much  shortened  by 
the  omission  of  Mr.  Root's  vocal  Quartet,  on  ac- 
count of  the  sudden  illness  of  one  of  the  singers. 
We  consequently  were  deprived  of  a  Quartet  by  Mr. 
Eisfeld,  which  I  have  heard  very  highly  spoken  of, 
and  Mendelssohn's  beautiful  Hunting  song. 

This  was  almost  the  last  of  our  regular  concerts. 
They  end  with  the  fourth  Philharmonic  next  Satur- 
day. Was  there  ever  a  finer  programme  than  is 
promised  us  for  that  1  If  one  could  only  enjoy  the 
rehearsals  more.  But  they  are  getting  more  and 
more  to  be  merely  an  occasion  of  rendezvous,  so 
that  there  is  hardly  a  place  in  which  one  is  not  dis- 
turbed by  the  shameless  talking  and  flii-ting  by 
which  most  of  the  audiences  amuse  themselves.  It 
is  a  real  nuisance ;  would  that  something  could  be 
done  to  abolish  it.  Boknonis. 

From  ■WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

April  12. — After  having  for  some  time,  "Winter 
lingering  in  the  l.ip  of  Spring"  (a  thing  much  mftre 
poetic  in  the  saying  than  the  experience,)  the  wel- 
come season  seems  to  have  come  at  last.  It  is  now 
delightful  to  take  a  stroll.  The  mornings  sparkle,- 
and  with  such  a  river  as  the  Potomac  rushing  past 
us,  with  such  heights  as  surround  our  city,  with  such- 
grand  public  buildings,-=»Washingtou  is  worth  liv- 
ing in. 

It  would  be  much  more  so  if  we  had  more  good' 
music.  But,  alas !  most  people  here  are  in  the  ty- 
phoid state  on  that  subject.  I  advise  all  the  Bosto- 
nians  who  ever  contemplate  the  possibility  of  leav-- 
ing  their  city,  to  engage  a  perpetual  scat  at  the  Music 
Hall,  for  they'll  find  themselves  when  they  go  away 
hunting  about  after  music  like  Diogenes  after  an 
honest  man. 

We  have  however  the  next  best  thing  to  good- 
music,  i.  e.  a  good  music  store.  Messrs.  Hilbus  and' 
Hitz  have  located  themselves  in  a  most  favorable 
place  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  where  with  neatly 
arranged  music,  fine  instruments,  best  music,  busts 
of  the  great  composers,  etc.,  they  await  the  "good 
time  coming."  Sometimes,  too,  in  loafing  there  one 
picks  up  some  bonne  bouche  in  the  way  of  music.  For 
instance,  no  longer  than  this  morning,  whilst  I  was 
sitting  about  five  minutes  there,  I  heard  a  bow  drawn 
with  a  fiourish  across  the  strings  of  a  violoncello 
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with  a  right  brave  hand,  and  looking  up,  beheld  two 
good-looking  German  friends, — one  at  the  piano,  the 
other  with  violoncello, — and  in  another  moment 
found  myself  gliding  along  the  liquid  sweetness  of 
Schubert's  Ave  Maria!  vierye  du  Cid!  Aeh !  It 
was  good,  or  Vm  a  heretic.  One  should  have  a  thou- 
sand ears  here,  b)'  way  of  compensation  for  the  little 
to  be  heard  ;  as  the  Roman  cried  :  What  a  pity  one 
hasn't  a  thousand  lives  to  give  for  one's  country. 
(After  the  air  of  Schubert  we  had  performed  skilful- 
ly the  Souvenir  de  Spa  of  Servais. ) 

I  lately  stepped  into  the  copyright  bureau  in  the 
State  Department,  and  examined  the  collection  of 
music  there.  I  came  away  fully  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  the  American  Proverb  which  says— 

The  greatest  natiou 
In  all  creation. 

Here  are  collected  about  150  volumes  of  music, 
all  innocent  of  foreign  hands  ;  such  as  the  most  pat- 
riotic K.  N.  might  conscientiously  hear.  And  what 
is  it  ?  Have  we  here  intricate  operatic  airs,  or  puz- 
zling "  Sin-funny  1  "  Have  we  Sonatas  that  put 
one's  teeth  on  edge  ?  or  any  other  of  your  fiddle- 
tuning  pieces  ?  I  answer,  No  !  We  have  here  music 
for  the  million, — music  dear  to  the  national  heart. 
We  have  music  here,  (Pythagorically  speaking)  the 
fiovaixij  of  the  tu  Ttar.  That  is  the  music  of 
the  (as  Lowell  translates  it)  great  toe.  That  which 
the  great  American  toe  hath  polked  and  waltzed  and 
danced  every  way  is  here.  These  dance  pieces  are 
positively  infinite,  and  imbibing  the  spirit  of  our 
country  constantly  expanding.  We  have  Fairy, 
Fairy-bell-dell-yell  Polkas,  Blues,  Greys,  (Green) 
Quicksteps ;  Miller's  Maid,  Ben  Bolt  (and  others 
bolting)  Schottisch.  But  the  great  central  volcanic 
fire  in  the  National  Musical  Heart  would  appear  to 
be  these  i  Few  Days,  Jordan,  and  Pop  goes  the  Wea- 
zel!  The  last  of  these  especially  is  found  in  every 
variety.  The  Weazel  pops  forth  in  quick  step, 
waltz,  polka  song — always  the  same  cunning  and 
interesting  animal.  One  piece  on  a  hasty  glance 
seemed  to  me  pathetic;  perhaps  we  shall  one  day 
shed  tears  at  the  funeral  march  of  Pop  (joes  the  Wea- 
zd. 

The  people  of  Richmond,  Va.,  have  been  regaled 
by  a  Musical  Convention  ;  such  perhaps  as  we  shall 
have  here  May  8th.  The  Richmond  people  are  fond 
of  good  music  and  snpport  the  opera  well. 

The  friends  of  Mrs.  Ritchie  (formerly  Mrs. 
Mowatt)  in  your  city  may  be  glad  to  learn  that  she 
is  in  the  midst  of  many  kind  and  appreciating  friends 
in  Richmond.  I  do  not  suppose  that  I  transgress 
the  proprieties  of  private  sources  when  I  state,  that 
lately  she  has  been  delighting  a  circle  of  friends  by 
reading  the  text  of  celebrated  scenes  (taken  from 
"  The  Corsair,"  "  Bride  of  Lammermoor,"  etc.) 
apropos  of  accompanying  Tableaux  Vivants  repre- 
senting them.  Her  society  is  in  this  as  in  many 
ways  as  an  acquisition  to  that  city.  c. 

^ft* 
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CONCERTS. 

I.  Mr.  Satter's  Third  Concert  drew  a 
much  larger  audience.  Indeed  the  ChickerinT 
saloon  was  nearly  filled ;  and  a  more  enthusiastic 
audience  is  seldom  found  at  a  piano  concert. 
The  programme  was  of  a  somewhat  lighter  and 
more  heterogeneous  quality  than  before ;  yet  it 
contained  some  very  choice  and  admirable  pieces. 
It  commenced  with  the  Quartet  in  B  minor,  for 
piano  and  strings,  by  Mendelssohn,  a  work 
uniting  all  the  peculiar  charms  of  the  composer's 


genius,  and  one  to  test  both  the  mechanical  and 
genial  qualities  of  the  interpretei-s.  It  was  finely 
rendered,  the  members  of  the  Quintette  Club 
doing  their  part  in  their  happiest  manner.  The 
pianist  played  it  as  if  he  loved  and  felt  it,  which, 
considering  the  infallible  neatness,  freshness, 
strength  and  delicate  shading  of  his  touch,  and 
the  ease  and  elegance  of  his  execution  always, 
leaves  little  more  that  could  be  desired.  We  be- 
lieve this  is  an  early  work  of  Mendelssohn.  In 
the  delicate,  lightly  running  staccato  of  the 
Scherzo,  one  seemed  to  trace  the  genesis,  as  it 
were,  of  his  peculiar,  ^iry.  Midsummer  jSTight's 
Dream  vein.  Here  it  was  something,  on  the  one 
hand,  as  romantic  and  fanciful  as  that,  and  on 
the  other  as  abstractly  musical  as  Bach  ;  showing 
how  what  is  most  poetic  and  original,  most  of  the 
fairy  world  with  Mendelssohn  springs  in  a  direct 
and  vital  manner  from  what  is  most  abstract  and 
learned  in  Ms  severe  musical  stucUes. 

Next,  IMr.  Satter  played  a  brace  of  pieces  too 
entirely  heterogeneous  for  contrast.  One  was 
the  Httle  happy,  tranquil,  June-like  minuetto 
from  Mozart's  E  flat  Symphohy,  which  charmed 
everybody  this  time,  as  it  did  in  the  first  concert. 
The  other  was  more  of  the  hacknied  "  prodigious 
school," — Liszt's  transcription  of  the  Lucia  Sex- 
tet, an  imposing  piece,  however,  and  superbly 
played. — Miss  Louise  Hensler  next  claimed 
the  attention  of  the  audience  and  held  it  to  a 
charm,  through  all  the  tender  cantabile  intro- 
duction and  the  long  and  florid  development  of 
Com'  e  hello  from  Lucrezia  Borgia.  The  deli- 
cious. Spring-like,  richly  vibrating  quality  of  this 
young  voice,  wins  steadily  upon  all  sympathies ; 
and  we  were  more  than  ever  surprised  at  the  de- 
gree of  skilful,  tasteful  execution,  at  the  truthful 
feeling  and  conception  of  such  music,  shown  by 
so  youtlrful  a  debutante.  It  gives  one  the  pleas- 
ant thrill  we  always  feel  in  recognizing  a  rare 
promise. 

Mr.  Satter  closed  the  first  part  with  one  of  the 
lighter  and  earhest  Sonatas  of  Beethoven,  that 
in  F  minor,  from  his  second  opus,  embracing  the 
three  Sonatas  dedicated  to  Haydn.  We  have 
never  heard  it  played  so  elegantly  and  so  ex- 
pressively. The  unity  of  the  work  was  com- 
pletely preserved  in  the  rendering.  The  im- 
passioned, but  gracefully  self-possessed  Allegro ; 
the  flowing,  Mozart>-Hke  melody  of  the  Adagio ; 
the  deUcate,  piquant  humor  of  the  Minuet  and 
Trio,  and  the  swift,  fiery  Finale,  with  its  song- 
like episode,  were  all  brought  out  with  the  ut- 
most truth  of  rhythm  and  of  coloring.  We  can- 
not conceive  why  a  Sonata  of  Beethoven,  really 
well  played,  should  not  always  prove  the  most 
attractive  thing  that  can  be  presented  to  an  au- 
dience at  all  cultivated  and  intellectual  in  its 
taste. 

We  were  obliged  to  leave  after  the  first  part, 
thereby  losing  the  Scherzo  and  Finale  from 
Cherubini's  Quartet  in  E  flat,  by  the  Mendels- 
sohn Quintette  Club?  another  song  by  Miss 
Hensler ;  sonie  Mendelssohn  "  Songs  without 
Words,"  (Number  one  of  part  one  and  the 
Duet,)  a  Lisztian  arrangement  of  Rossini's 
Tarantellc  (which  we  hear  made  quite  a,. furore), 
a  Nocturne  and  March  of  'Mr.  Satter's  own  com- 
position.  His  Casta  Diva,  "for  the  left  hand," 
we  can  scarcely  imagine  to  have  been  a  loss^ 
surely  such  a  concert  could  not  be  made  any 
more  complete  by  introducing  Norma  J 


2.   MlCNDELSSOHN     ClIOUAL    SoCIETY. — The 

Complimentary  Concert  for  the  Ladies  of  the  So- 
ciety passed  off  quite  successftiUy  on  Saturday 
evening.  In  spite  of  the  wet,  warm  day  there 
may  have  been  some  twelve  hundred  or  more 
people  in  the  Music  Hall.  The  first  part  con- 
tained the  principal  "  pith  and  moment "  of  the 
programme,  consisting  simply  of  Beethoven's 
Seventh  Symphony,  in  A.  All  the  other  eight 
Symphonies  had  been  played  in  the  Music  Hall 
this  winter,  either  by  the  Orchestral  Union  or  the 
ISIusical  Fund  Society;  the  Ninth  stands  by  it- 
self, and  to  our  shame  we  have  not  had  it  since 
the  days  of  Bergmann,  which  argues  a  sad 
sinking  of  the  tide  of  musical  aspiration  here 
since  that  time.  The  Seventh  stands  next  in 
grandeur  and  fuUness  to  the  Ninth,  and  we  came 
to  it  with  an  appetite  after  so  long  an  interval. 
The  orchestra  of  forty  instruments,  under  the 
firm  and  energetic  lead  of  ISIr.  Eckhaedt, 
played  it  on  the  whole  about  as  well  as  we  have 
ever  heard  it.  We  only  questioned  the  taking 
of  the  grand  and  solemn  introduction  so  very 
adagio.  The  third  and  fourth  movements  were 
particularly  well  played ;  and  throughout  the 
whole  we  felt  buoyed  up  and  sustained  at  a  height 
of  strong,  harmonious,  all-ahve  and  all-related 
consciousness,  of  which  few  things  in  Art  or 
Poetry  give  one  such  full  experience  as  this  divine, 
grand  music.  One  lives  much  in  listening  to  such 
a  symphony  ! 

It  was  rather  hard  to  come  down  to  the  miscel- 
laneous remainder  of  the  entertainment,  good  as 
much  of  it  was.  Young  Mr.  Groves  played  a 
solo  on  the  viola,  written  by  Eckhardt,  with  the 
tenor  air  from  FreysckUtz  for  its  theme,  and  played 
it  very  clearly  and  truly,  with  a  fine  rich  body  of 
tone.  Bishop's  well-known  Glee  Quintet : 
Blow,  gentle  gales,  was  sung  in  good  style  by 
Miss  BoTHAMLY,  Miss  TwiCHELL,  and  Messrs. 
Adams,  Gilbert  and  Mozart.  The  contralto 
was  particularly  rich  and  telling.  This  Glee  was 
given  with  the  author's  orchestral  accompaniments, 
which,  after  listening  to  Beethoven's  orchestration, 
sounded  rather  tame  ;  and  indeed  a  Glee  seems 
more  complete  in  and  by  itself,  than  in  such  in- 
complete attempt  to  enlarge  its  sphere,  A  cor- 
net solo,  by  Mr.  Klaeser  ;  a  florid  Catholic 
trio :  Regna  terrae,  by  Misses  Bothamly  and 
TwiCHELL  and  Mrs.  Meston,  very  pleasingly 
suncr ;  Mr.  Eckhardt's  horn  Quartet,  of  which 
we  spoke  last  week ;  the  elaborate  bass  air  :  Sor- 
gete,  &c.,  from  Kossini's  Maometto,  sang  remarka- 
bly well  by  Mr.  Wetherbbe  ;  and  the  over- 
ture to  Masaniello,  played  with  immense  fire  and 
spirit,  concluded  the  evening. 


English  Opera. 

The  Pyne  opera  troupe  began  an  engagement 
at  the  Boston  Theatre  on  Monday  last,  and  have 
performed  Cinderella  through  the  whole  week  to 
large  and  dehghted  audiences.  The  English 
opera,  so  called,  is  a  queer  heterogeneous  medley 
of  beautiful  music,  (generally  Italian,)  imposing 
spectacle,  and  mediocre  comecly  degenerating 
invariably  into  Harlequin  buffoonery ;  the  whole 
being  by  turns  delightful,  amusing  and  ridic- 
ulous. When  such  a  singer  as  Miss  Louisa 
Pyne  assumes  the  principal  role,  the  most  cap- 
tious and  critical  of  critics  must  surrender  at  dis- 
eretion  to  the  rare  excellence  of  her  perfonnance. 
As  an  Enghsh  singer,  or  rather  a  singer  of  Eng- 
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lish,  she  has  been  equalled  by  few  and  excelled 
by  no  one  who  has  sung  here.  Her  vocalization 
is  perfect;  scales,  runs,  trills,  cadenzas,  every 
thing  is  executed  with  perfect  finish,  in  the  purest 
style  ;  no  note  ever  escapes  her  lips  that  is  not 
sweet,  fresh  and  pleasing  in  quality,  in  the  whole 
compass  of  her  voice.  Her  execution  constantly 
reminds  one  of  Sontag,  and  then  her  voice  too 
is  not  unlike. 

She  wants  life  and  wants  passion ;  she  pleases 
and  satisfies  you  as  an  executant,  but  never  ex- 
cites or  stirs  you  as  an  actress.  Tlie  music  of 
Cinderella  she  gives  delightfully  throughout,  in- 
troducing Benedict's  Sky-Lark,  in  the  third  act. 
IMiss  Pyne  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Smith  presented 
the  sisters  very  satisfactorily,  and  Messrs.  BoR- 
KANI  and  HoKNCASTLE  gave  all  the  music  of 
Dandini  and  the  Baron  Pompolino  exceedingly 
well.  Mr.  Horncastle  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
this  troupe,  and  made  a  very  favorable  impres- 
sion. Of  Mr.  Harrison  it  is  flattery  to  say  he 
is  "  tolerable  and  not  to  be  endured,"  but  he  is 
evidently  an  indispensable  excrescence  of  this 
troupe.  The  orchestra  gave  the  accompaniments 
very  well,  and  the  chorus,  (especially  the  male) 
was  large  and  well  drilled.  The  charming  Mrs. 
John  Wood  makes  as  charming  a  fairy  queen  as 
one  could  wish  to  see,  and  Mr.  Wood  as  usual 
made  a  buifoon  of  the  faithful  Pedro.  The  spec- 
tacle was  very  fine,  the  scenery  new  and  effec- 
tive, and  the  transformations  and  diablerie  being 
done  very  expeditiously  and  well.  The  opening 
scene  was  a  very  felicitous  and  happy  effort  of 
the  scene-painter,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
vision  in  the  beautiful  cascade  elicited  much  ap- 
plause. When  it  is  seen  how  impressive  is  the 
effect  of  beautiful  scenery  on  a  large  scale,  well 
conceived  and  well  executed,  we  wonder  that 
our  theatres  are  content  with  the  shabby,  paltry 
daubs  that  are  generally  displayed  before  our 
audiences.  Where  illusion  is  the  object,  the  re- 
sources of  Art  cannot  be  too  carefully  employed. 
The  subject  of  scene-painting  has  received  too 
little  attention  here,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that 
some  steps  are  taken  towards  improvement  at  the 
Boston  Theatre,  though  very  much  remains  to  be 
done.  In  London  and  Paris,  there  is  no  end  to 
the  pains  taken  in  the  matter,  both  as  respects 
artistic,  picturesque  designs  and  the  most  elabo- 
rate and  pains-taking  execution.  Eminent  artists 
furnish  the  designs,  (which  are  real  pictures,)  and 
the  most  skilful  hands  execute  them. 

The  scenery  got  up  for  this  opera,  is  a  decided 
irdprovement  on  any  that  we  have  yet  seen  at  this 
Theatre,  and  so  too,  is  that  painted  for  the  Priest- 
ess, recently  played  there,  founded  on  the  story 
of  Norma.  The  altar  scene  (after  SLonehenge) 
is  an  exceeedingly  effective  picture  and  would  be 
a  great  addition  to  the  attractions  of  an  operatic 
performance.  The  landscapes  of  the  Boston 
Theatre  and  the  exteriors  are  invariably  good 
and  picturesque  in  their  effect.  The  interiors,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  generally  preposterous  and 
unpossible,  both  in  perspective,  and  in  architec- 
tural plan,  detail  and  ornament.  Of  the  first, 
the  exterior  of  a  castle,  (used  in  the  statue  scene 
of  Don  Giovanni')  is  an  illustration ;  of  the  second, 
an  apartment  in  the  Baron's  chateau,  and  the 
Prince's  saloon  in  Cinderella,  where  the  splendor 
is  almost-  grotesque,  where  it  might  and  should  be 
beautiful.  We  find  in  the  New  York  Tribune 
the  following  notice  of  the  scenery  of  the  Broad- 
way Theatre,  which  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  ab- 


surdities and  anachronisms  which  are  palmed  off' 

upon   American  audiences  in  establishments  that 

ought  to  do  better : 

In  the  first  act  of  the  Gladiator,  where  it  i.s  intended 
to  represent  a  street  in  ancient  Rome  tl]e  side  scenes  ex- 
hibit tlie  architecture  of  tlie  fifteenth  Century,  witti  tlie 
winfied  lion  of  St.  Maries  on  one  of  the  wings,  wliile  on 
the  flat  there  is  a  view  of  a  distant  church  steeple;  the 
next  scene  is  the  interior  of  a  modern  drawing-i'oom, 
witli  a  French  window,  and  the  third  is  a  pretty  view  of 
an  Elizabethan  country-house,  which  changes  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  Coliseum,  the  side  wings  of  which  are  parts 
of  a  modern  ecclesiastical  edilice.  If  such  incongruities 
and  solecisms  satisfy  the  assthetic  requirements  of  a 
New-York  audience,  how  little  cause  the  actor  has  to 
value  himself  upon  the  applause  which  he  receives  from 
such  easily  gratified  judges. 

And  in  another  New  York  paper  we  find  this 

criticism  on  the  scenery  of  William  Tell  : 

All  the  world  is  going  to  see  William  Ttll  at  the  Opera 
House.  The  scenerj'  is  splendid,  but  it  is  not  Alpine. 
The  dresses  are  showy,  but  they  are  not  Swiss. 

We  have  begun  with  music  and  got  insensibly 
upon  painting.  But  in  the  opera  they  are  insep- 
arably connected,  and  the  latter  has  had  too  little 
attention  paid  to  it.  To  return  to  our  text — Cin- 
derella is  put  on  the  stage  in  a  style  superior  to 
anything  we  have  had  in  Boston,  very  creditable  to 
the  management  of  the  Theatre,  and  will  doubtless 
be  seen  and  heard  with  delight  by  large  audi- 
ences. We  have  not  learned  what  other  operas 
this  troupe  will  perform  during  their  engagement. 


Musical  Fund  Society. 

We  shall,  we  trust,  appear  before  our  city  and 
suburban  subscribers  in  ample  season  to  induce  them 
to  attend  the  Concert  of  the  Musical  Fund  So- 
ciety, which  will  be  given  this  evening  at  the  Music 
Hall.  After  a  disastrous  season,  this  society,  which 
has  now  become  an  established  institution  among  us, 
appeals  to  its  subscribers  and  friends  to  show  their 
good  will  once  more,  and  endeavor  to  make  up,  in 
some  degree,  for  the  small  receipts  of  the  previous 
concerts  of  this  series,  which  the  society  has  been 
compelled  to  bring  to  an  abrupt  close,  without  giv- 
ing the  full  number  of  concerts  promised  in  its  an- 
nouncement, at  the  opening  of  the  season.  The 
circumstances  under  which  the  series  began  were 
apparently  unusually  auspicious.  The  instrumental 
concerts  of  the  previous  season  had  been  attended 
by  large  and  remunerative  audiences.  The  tide  of 
fashion  seemed  to  have  set  strongly  that  way,  and 
there  seemed  no  doubt  but  that  popular  favor  would 
reward  similar  efforts  this  year.  The  Musical  Fund 
Society  had  the  coast  clear,  without  a  rival  to  inter- 
fere with  its  success ;  it  had  been  thoroughly  re- 
organized ;  incompetent  members  liad  been  replaced 
by  others,  equal  in  their  several  departments  to 
any  artists  among  us;  a  new  President  had  taken 
the  chair,  a  gentleman  widely  known  in  our  com- 
munity as  a  liberal  patron  of  the  Fine  Arts,  himself 
an  accomplished  and  thoroughly  educated  musician, 
and  an  untiring  friend  of  musical  artists  and  of  the 
interests  of  the  Art  among  us. 

But  for  some  reason  or  other  all  the  expectations 
founded  upon  these  elements  from  which  it  was  not 
unreasonable  to  hope  for  a  brilliant  success  have 
proved  empty,  and  the  society  finds  itself,  with  a 
considerable  deficit  in  its  treasury  and  unable  to  ful- 
fil the  promises  it  had  made.  Its  claims  on  the  pub- 
lic, aside  from  the  great  merit  of  its  performances, 
are  therefore  very  strong ;  and  we  most  earnestly 
hope  to  see  the  Music  Hall  crowded  to-night  with  an 
audience  that  shall  pay.  and  relieve  the  society  from 
the  pressure  of  the  embarrassments  that  have  pur- 
sued it  through  this  season. 

It  is  unnecessary  now  to  speculate  upon  the  prob- 
able causes  of  this  bad  fortune.  Hard  times,  the 
caprice  of  the  ever  changing  public,  strongly  enticed 
at  one  time  by  the  potent  bait  of  the  Italian  Opera ; 


perhaps  an  unwise  judgment  in  the  formation  of  the 
programmes — all  these  elements  may  have  conspired, 
some  more,  some  less,  to  bring  it  about.  We  will 
not  pursue  the  subject,  but  hope  the  Society  may 
have  its  burden  somewhat  lightened  by  the  concert 
to-night,  and  look  forward  with  good  courage  to 
more  prosperous  fortunes  another  year. 

The  programme  offered  is  certainly  an  inviting 
one.  Though  there  is  no  Symphony,  yet  we  have 
the  E  fiat  Concerto  of  Beethoven,  with  Mr.  Satter 
for  pianist,  which  will  go  far  to  make  good  the 
omission.  A  manuscript  overture  of  Mr.  J.  C.  D. 
Parker  will  also  be  performed  for  the  first  time. 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Long  and  Mrs.  Eosa  Garcia  De  Ribas 
will  assist  the  Society  as  vocalists. 


"  William  Tell."  Our  New  York  correspondent 
gives  some  account  of  the  performance  of  this  opera  ■ 
in  New  York.  We  shall,  next  week,  give  to  our 
readers  at  greater  length,  our  own  impressions  of 
this  opera,  and  of  the  manner  of  its  performance. 
We  shall  act  as  our  own  correspondent,  and  write  of 
such  things  as  we  shall  have  the  good  fortune  to 
hear  in  a  short  visit  to  the  Metropolis. 


Novello's  Musical  Library. 

The  Organ  and  its  Construction;  a  systematic  Hand- 
book for  Oiganists  and  Organ-builders,  &e.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  of  J.  J.  Seidel,  organist 
at  Breslau. 

The  object  of  this  work,  as  expressed  in  the  pre- 
face, is,  it  seems  to  us,  but  quite  indifferently  at- 
tained.    The  author  says : 

The  design  of  the  book  is  two-fold: — 1.  To  ac- 
quaint organists,  etc.,  with  the  mechanism  of  the 
Organ,  and  to  enable  them  thereby  to  discover  and 
remedy  any  little  faults  that  may  arise ;  to  prevent 
greater  ones;  to  give  due  information  to  the  respect- 
ive authorities  in  case  of  a  repair  being  necessary, 
and  to  keep  the  instrument  in  good  comlition. — 2. 
To  warn  those  who  undertake  the  erection  of  an 
Organ  against  errors,  and  to  furnish  those  who  su- 
perintend such  an  undertaking  with  the  requisite 
knowledge.  How  far  the  author  has  succeeded  in 
this,  he  leaves  to  competent  judges  to  decide. 

The  short  history  of  the  Organ  is  very  short  and 
very  meagre.  The  description  of  the  construction 
of  the  instrument  is  of  organs  of  German  manufac- 
ture only,  and  these  are  so  unlike  the  American  in- 
struments, that  a  novice  would  not  gather  much  in- 
formation fiom  this  work.  Organists  who  live  at  a 
distance  from  manufactories,  however,  may  learn 
something  useful  from  it,  and  maj'  find  it  of  some 
service.  The  book  is  also  designed  for  the  use  of 
organ  builders,  but  for  such  persons  it  is  entirely  too 
meagre  and  superficial.  An  ingenious  carpenter,  or 
a  misguided  plumber  smitten  by  an  ambition  to  build 
an  organ,  (and  some  of  our  builders  are  no  better 
than  such)  might,  perhaps,  get  some  glimmering  of 
an  idea  how  the  thing  could  be  accomplished  from 
the  plates  and  text  of  this  book  ;  but  we  can  hardly 
imagine  that  any  well  educated  builder  could  derive 
much  information  from  it.  The  methods  of  con- 
struction described  are  old-fashioned  and  ante- 
diluvian, and  we  are  sure  that  no  Yankee  need  look 
to  Germany  for  anything  new  in  the  depai"tment  of 
ingenious  mechanical  contrivance. 


Fine  Arts. 

The  ATHEjfJ3U5i  Gallery  is  open'  again  for  the 
season.  We  have  not  yet  visited  it  and  have  not. 
heard  of  any  novel  feature  of  the  collection.  We 
understand,  however,  that  a  room  will  be  set  apart 
this  year  for  the  exhibition  of  the  works  of  our  Bos- 
ton artists,  where  they  may  be  seen  by  themselves. 
The  Bonaparte  pictures  which  were  added  to  the 
gallery  in  the  last  season,  and  attracted  much 
attention,  still  form  a  part  of  the  Athenreum  col- 
lection, 

At  Frederic  Parker's,  in  Cornhill,  TTie  April 
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Shower  has  been  for  some  time  on  exhibition.  This 
picture  represents  a  group  (life  size)  of  three  young 
ladies,  escaping  from  a  sudden  shower  from  which 
they  are  inadequately  protected  by  a  single  umbrella. 
The  subject  is  a  trivial  one,  but  the  picture  has  very 
considerable  merits  of  drawing  and  coloring  and  is 
well  worth  a  visit.  In  the  same  room  is  a  winter 
landscape  of  Champnet,  which  fairly  divides  the 
attention  of  visitors  with  Mr.  Hall's  April  Sliower, 
and  is  to  our  mind  a  much  more  intesting  picture. 
It  is  a  view  of  Mt.  Washington  from  North  Conway, 
which,  often  as  it  has  been  treated  by  our  artists,  we 
do  not  ever  recollect  to  have  seen  before  represented 
in  its  mid-winter  grandeur.  The  frozen  stream  in 
the  foreground,  with  its  banks  covered  deep  with 
snow,  the  tall  bare  elms  standing  out  naked  against 
the  sky,  contrast  finely  with  the  darker  middle 
ground  of  pine  covered  hills,  and  the  grand  moun- 
tain glowing  in  the  distance,  in  the  rosy  light  of  a 
winter  sunrise.  Mr.  Champney  has  in  hand,  we 
hear,  a  companion  to  this  picture,  giving  the  Sum- 
mer scene  from  the  same  point  of  view. 

Local. 

Mk.  Satter  performs  for  the  last  time,  we  believe,  at 
the  Musical  Fund  Society's  Concert,  and  those  of  our 
readers  who  have  not  yet  heard  him  play  should  not  lose 
this  last  opportunity.  He  will  perform  Beethoven's 
grand  Concerto  in  E  flat,  with  full  orchestral  accompani- 
ments by  the  Society. 

Mk.  E.  Bruce's  Concert  at  the  Tremont  Temple,  on 
Thursday  evening,  was  attended  by  a  large  audience, 
and  gave  much  satisfaction.  Haydn's  Mass  in  D  was 
performed  by  a  large  chorus,  with  organ  accompaniment 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Willcox. 

The  Dorchester  Musical  Association  last  week 
gave  a  very  excellent  concert  in  presence  of  a  large  au- 
dience. The  pieces  were  mostly  selections  from  the 
standard  oratorios,  rendered  by  a  chorus  of  amateurs, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Charles  Ansorge,  who  is 
exerting  himself  with  good  effect  in  creating  a  taste  in 
Dorchester  for  really  good  music.  We  learn  that  other 
concerts  of  a  similar  character  are  to  follow. 

The  Cambridge  Musical  Association  gave  a  sec- 
ond Concert  on  Thursday  evening  at  the  Athenffium. 
Haydn's  Sixteenth  ilass  was  the  principal  featnre  of  the 
Concert.  Some  choruses  by  the  Society,  together  with 
some  four  part  songs  of  Mendelssohn,  made  up  the  re- 
mainder of  the  programme,  with  an  Allegretto  and  Min- 
uetto  by  Haydn,  and  other  pieces  by  au  amateur  orches- 
tra. 

It  is  truly  refreshing  to  see  our  amateur  toasical  asso- 
ciations givmg  their  audiences  on  their  programmes  such 
music  as  the  Masses  of  Haydn  and  Mozart.  These  com- 
positions are  entirely  witiiin  the  means  of  such  societies, 
and  there  can  be  no  surer  way  of  developing  a  sound 
taste  for  what  is  really  good  and  great  in  the  Art,  than 
to  make  people  familiar  with  such  works  as  these.  A 
chorus  of  forty  or  fifty  voices,  such  as  we  heard  at  Cam- 
bridge, is  large  enough  to  give  such  music  with  all  proper 
effect,  and  we  venture  to  say,  that  in  any  chorus  of  such 
a  number  there  will  be  found  voices  equal  to  a  sufficient- 
ly satisliictory  rendering  of  the  solos,  in  most  cases. 
Some,  indeed,  such  as  the  solos  of  Mozart's  Masses,  de- 
mand voices  of  a  somewhat  extended  compass  and  tax 
the  resources  of  the  amateur  singer  not  a  little;  but,  in 
the  present  state  of  musical  cultivation,  are  by  no  means 
impracticable.  At  'She  concert  referred  to,  the  female 
voices  were  quite  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  score, 
and  gave  the  music  with  spirit  and  expression.  The 
love  of  this  music  increases  immensely  with  increased 
familiarity.  The  same  composition  should  be  heard  re- 
peatedly, till  the  hearer  takes  in  and  really  understands 
the  solemn  religious  character  of  the  text,  and  thus  is  led 
to  appreciate  the  fitness  and  take  in  the  full  effect  of  the 
music  tliat  is  the  medium  in  which  the  tremendous  im- 
port of  the  words  is  to  find  a  voice.     When  the  hearer 


has  come  to  this  point  of  cultivation  and  attained  this 
familiarity,  (which  he  can  do,  nor  will  ittake  long;)  he 
will  find  nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  Art  more  mo- 
ving, more  deeply  penetrating  the  soul  than  this  sublime 
service  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  There  is  more 
religion  in  one  good  Mass  than  in  a  dozen  dull  sermons. 
There  is  no  word  that  is  not  full  of  the  highest  religious 
sentiment,— and  no  tone  that  does  not  give  point  to  tlie 
written  word  and  carry  it  right  straiglit  to  the  heart. 

The  Held  opened  to  such  associations  to  select  from, 
is  almost  boundless,  and  we  hope  to  see  many  gleaners 
in  this  harvest.  '*  Haydn's  Symphonies,  "  says  the  Lon- 
don Jluiical  World,  "  are  just  the  thing  for  Amateurs. 
Fine  and  spirited  music,  without  being  difficult,  full  of 
variety  and  masterly  elaboration,  together  with  a  general 
clearness  and  simplicity  of  style,  that  place  them  within 
the  reach  of  universal  appreciation — nothing  can  be  bet- 
ter suited  to  bring  up  gentlemen-excutants  in  the  way 
they  should  go."  The  Cambridge  Association  (from  con- 
ductor down)  is  strictly  amateur,  and  we  can  therefore 
only  speak  in  general  commendation  of  its  performance, 
which  both  in  the  vocal  and  instrumental  departments, 
was  a  most  satisfactory  specimen  of  home-made  music. 

Providence. — A  friend  (liB  is  every  body's  friend) 
writes  us  from  this  city :  "We  have  two  musical  men 
here,  Ahnek  and  Weise,  late  of  the  Germanians,  and 
there  is  some  spasmodic  musical  enthusiasm."  With 
any  ex-Germanians  we  cannot  but  feel  sure  that  the  Prov- 
idence enthusiasm  will  become  chronic  and  be  some- 
thing better  than  spasmodic  or  intermittent. 


A  New  Italian  Opera  Cosipany. — On  the  30th 
April  there  will  be  a  new  Italian  Opera  Company  at 
Miblo's.  From  the  prospectus  of  the  management  we 
make  the  following  extract: 

"  In  conclusion,  the  Managers  beg  to  say  that  they 
do  not  anticipate  a  full  house  on  the  opening  nigh;  of  the 
season,  lor  experience  has  unfortunately  shown,  that 
without  having  recourse  to,  or  bowing  before  the  omnipo- 
tence of  *  pufiing,'  no  matter  how  exalted  the  rank  of  the 
artist,  and  unsurpassed  as  may  be  the  talent  which  gave 
that  rank,  not  a  little  of  what  may  be  termed  '  out-door 
influence'  is  required  to  awaken  the  curiosity  of  '  the 
masses.'  Owing  to  the  suddenness  of  her  engagement, 
Madame  de  Lagrange  cannot  have  the  benelit  of  this 
out-door  influence,'  which  consists  of  preparing  the  way 
by  means  of  advertisements,  portraits,  critical  notices, 
'biographical  sketches,  early  and  continuous  announce- 
ments through  the  medium  of  the  press,  &c.,  during  the 
space  of  an  entire  year,  and  sometimes  more,  prior  to  the 
advent  of  the  artist,  as  was  the  case  with  Jenny  Lind, 
Madame  Sontag,  Madame  Grisi,  Signer  Mario,  &c.  But 
the  managers  are  prepared  for,  and  fully  rely  upon  the 
attendance  of  one  of  the  largest  audiences  that  has  ever 
been  collected  in  this  country,  on  the  second  night  of 
Madame  de  Lagrange's  appearance,  when  the  public  will 
find  in  this  cantatrice  the  neplus  ultra  of  modern  vocali- 
zation— a  singer  equally  great  on  the  stage  and  in  the 
concert-room  —  in  the  florid  music  of  the  Rossiniati 
school,  the  passionate  bursts  of  Meyerbeer,  the  tender 
melancholy  of  Bellini,  and  the  classic  simplicity  of  Mo- 
zart or  Beetlioven;  and,  withal,  a  woman  of  such  dis- 
tinguished appearance  and  ■lady-like  demeanor,  that  she 
not  only  will  compel  the  admiration  of  the  public,  but  is 
sure  to  enlist  their  unanimous  sympathies.  And  this  the 
managers  say,  without  the  slightest  fear  of  the  disastrous 
result  which  would  be  the  inevitable  consequence,  if  the 
dtibiil  of  Madame  de  Lagrange  shall  fall  below  the  great 
expectations  they  boldly  and  unhesitatingly  call  upon 
the  public  to'ent^rtain." 


Philadelphia. — We  take  the  following  from  the  OUi/ 
Item': — 

Prof.  Crouch,  (formerly  of  Portland,  Me.)  gave  ano- 
ther Musical  Entertainment  at  the  Assembly  Buildings, 
on  Tuesday  evening.  We  were  pleased  to  notice  a  large 
and  discriminating  auditor}'  in  attendance.  The  enter- 
tainment was  extremely  delightful.  Mr.  Crouch  is  one 
of  the  finest  ballad-singers  living,  and  his  execution  of 
several  familiar  airs  charmed  all  present.  Mr.  C.  will 
give  another  entertainment  on  Tuesday  evening  next. 

Harmonia  Sacked  Music  Society.— The  Thursday 
evening  rehearsals  of  this  popular  society  are  now  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  the  preparation  of  the  chorus  parts  of 
the  new  Oratorio,  called  'The  Cities  of  the  Plain,'  by 
Frank  Darley,  which  will  shortly  be  produced  with  the 
care  and  accuracy  peculiar  to  the  Harmonia.  This  great 
novelty  has  wisely  been  deferred  until  the  close  of  the 
season,  so  that  the  interest  felt  in  the  association  may  be 
sustained,  and  its  final  concert  leave  a  pleasing  impres- 
sion upon  the  mindsof  those  able  to  attend.  Among  the 
performers  will  be  Professors  Bishop  and  Crouch,  several 
favorite  soloists,  whose  "names  are  withheld,  but  whose 
Voices  are  agreeably  familiar,  the  targe  chorus  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  a  full  choir  of  boys,  winch  will  be  something 
quite  new  to  a  Philadelphia  audience. 


BOSTON  MUSICAIi  FUND  SOCIETY. 

The  Government  of  thJH  Society  have  the  honor  to  announce 
to  the  puhlic  of  Beaton  and  vicinity,  that  their 

LAST   CONCERT    OP   THE   SEASON 

WILL  T.^KB  PL,\(;E 

This   (Saturday)  Evening,    April  21st, 

AT    THE 

BOSXON    MUSIC    HAUU, 

On  which  occnsinn  they  will  he  RHsisf^ecl  bv  Mr3.  J.  H.  LONG, 
Mrs.  ROSA  GARCIA  DE  RIBAS,  and 
MR.     GUSTAV     SATTER, 
The  eminent  Pianist,  who  have  kindly  volunteered  their  valu- 
able services. 

A  manuscript  Overture  by  J.  C.  D.  Parker, — Finale  to  Don 
Giovanni,— Duet  from  William  Tell, — Overture  to  Semiramiile, 
and  Beethoven's  Grand  Concerto  in  E  flat  for  Piano,  with 
Orchestral  Accompaniments,  will  comprise  part  of  the  Pro- 
gramme on  this  occasion. 

Tickets,  50  cents  each,  may  be  obtained  at  the  usual  places. 

Doors  open  at  7 — Performance  to  commence  at  7?,'i  o'clock. 

N-  B  — On  account  of  severe  losses  this  Feason,  if;  has  been 
found  impossible  to  give  the  three  remaining  Concerts  of  the 
season.  Subscribers  are  therefore  requested  to  use  their  re- 
maining tickets  at  this  Concert. 

LOUIS  RIMBACH,  Secretary. 

L.    O.    EMERSON, 

^£a:|£r  of  i\)t  ^iano-jTorte,  ©r^an,  &  Sinain^, 

ORGANIST  AND  DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AT 
BULFINCH  STREET  CHURCH. 

Music  Room  under  the  Church Residence^  12  Indiana  PI. 

BOSTON. 
Applications  may  also  be  made  at  Oliver  Ditson's,  115  Wash- 
ington St.,  to  whom  he  is  permitted  to  refer. 

A  YOUNG  American  Gentleman,  of  unexceptionable  char- 
acter, with  good  business  attdinments,  wishes  to  obtain  a 
situation  in  a  Music  Store  ;  has  had  an  extensive  experience  iu 
the  Piano  and  Melodeon  trade,  is  aa  excellent  tuner  and  re- 
pairer, and  can  influence  some  trade  Wages  not  so  much  an 
object,  as  au  opportunity  to  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  business.    Address  "  Musician,"  at  this  Office. 

ORGANIST. A  situation  wanted  as  Organist  in  some 
church  in  Boston,  by  a  gentleman  who  has  had  a  number 
of  years'  experience.     The  best  of  references  as  to  qualifica- 
tions can  be  given. 
Address  "  Organist,"  Box  186,  Worcester,  JIass. 

NEW    COURSE    OF    HARMONY, 

BY  li.  H.  SOUTHARD. 

The  Publishers  call  the  attention  of  the  musical  profession 
to  this  work,  as  one  eminently  calculated  to  lighten  the  labors 
of  the  teacher,  and  rapidly  advance  the  pupil.  It  is  emphati- 
cally a  Practical  work,  serving  both  as  a  Manual  of  instruc- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  and  a  Text-book  on  the  other  ;  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  work,  together 
with  the  very  large  number  of  exercises  and  example*,  presents 
great  advantages,  to  both  scholar  and  teacher,  over  any  similar 
work  yet  published.     Price  SI. 50. 

GEO.  P.  REEO  &  CO.,  13  Tremont  St. 

New  and  TaluaMe  Muisic  ISooUs. 

TECHNICAL      STUDIES 
For  Piano-Forfe  playing.     By  Louis  Plaidy,  Teacher  in  the 
Conservatory  of  Music  at  Leipsi<:.    Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man, by  J.  C.  D.  Parker.    Price  $2. 

THE  VOCALIST'S  COMPANION: 
Or  Exercises  for  developing,  strengthening  and  equalizing  the 
Voice.  Designed  as  introductory  to  and  to  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  celebrated  Solfeggio  Exercises  of  Panseron, 
Criv-elli,  Lablache  and  others.  By  Kdward  B.  Oliver.  Price 
75  cents 
Published  by        Oliver  Ditsoii,  115  Washington  St. 

WANTED,  A  situation  as  Organist  in  Boston  or  vicinity, 
by  a  person  who  has  for  many  years  held  such  a  situa- 
tion, and  had  charge  of  a  Choir. 
Inquire  of  Mr.  Dwight,  at  thi.s  office. 

THOMAS    RYAN, 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

RESIDENCE,  No.  lb  DIX  PLACE. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  piano,  and  may  be  addressed  at  the 
Revere  House.  Terms  :  —  SoO  p^r  quarter  of  24  lessons, 
two  a  week  ;  S!30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

PIANIST  AND   TEACHER   OF  MUSIC, 

OFFERS  his  services  as  an  Instructor  in  the  higher  branches 
of  Piano  playing.  Mr  H.  may  be  addressed  at  the  music 
stores  of  Natuan  Kichardson,  282  Washington  St.  or  G.  P. 
Reed  fc  Co.  17  Tremont  Row. 

References  :— Mrs.  C.  W.  Loring,  .^3  Mt.  Vernon  St;. 
Miss  K.  E.  Prince,  Salem. 
Miss  Nichols,  20  South  St. 
Miss  May,  5  Franklin  Place.  Feb.  18. 

F.    F.    MiJLLER, 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AND  ORGANIST  at  the  Old   South 
Church  ;  Organist  and  Piani.'it  of  the  Ilandel  &  Haj'dn 

Society,  Musical  Education  Society,  &c.  &c. 
Restdence,  Ka.  3  Winter  Place,  Boston. 
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NEW   AESTHETIC   JOURNAL. 

THE    CKAYON, 

A  TVeekly  Paper  devoted  to  ART,  offers  itself  to  the  attention 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  elevating  and  refining  influ- 
enres  of  Beauty.  Among  the  contributors  to  THE  CRAYON 
already  are  Rrtant,  Lowkll,  Steret,  Rembrandt  Peale.  A  B. 
DuRA^T),  President  of  the  N  tional  Academy  of  Design,  Daniel 
Huntington,  Henry  K.  Brown,  and  amongst  those  engaged 
are  Longfellow,  Batard  Taylor,  Geo.  Wm  Curtis,  Rev.  H. 
W.  Beecher,  Rev.  Samdel  Osoood,  Rev.  H.  W.  Bellows,  Hon. 
Charles  Sumner,  and  others  of  our  most  eminent  writers.  A 
series  of  papers  by  Ruskin.  and  essays  left  by  the  eminent 
sculpi-or,  Horatio  Geeekoush,  add  to  the  interest  of  The 
Crayon. 

Ffom  the  Christian  T/igitirer. 

The  first  five  numbers  of  this  promising  (and  thns  far  per- 
forming) paper  are  now  oixt.  We  look  for  its  weekly  issue 
with  high  and  never  di.sappointed  expectation.  Its  leaders  are 
IfOffed  in  a  double  sense— weighty  with  thought  as  well  as 
with  typographical  distinefness.  They  carry  metal  "We  are 
much  impressed  with  the  seriousness  and  instructive  aim  of 
the  editori-il  columns.  Manifestly  it  is  not  to  tickle  the  ear 
or  please  the  fancy,  but  to  enlighten  the  mind  and  improve 
the  taste,  that  the  leading  article  always  aims.  The  writer  has 
a  real,  well-considered,  distinct,  and  decisive  thought  to  con- 
vey to  his  readers'  minds,  and  he  goes  about  it  patiently,  nn- 
ambitiously,  and  earnestly,  and  succeeds  not  in  winning  our 
admiration — a  poor  victory — but  in  leaving  ns  wiser  than  he 
found  us. 

The  Crayon  bas,  we  hope,  a  special  mission — to  purge  and 
soberize  the  style  of  our  journalizing,  as  well  as  the  taste  of 
our  people  in  general.  The  heated,  gaseous,  and  scintillating 
style  of  our  public  press  is  becoming  intolerable.  The  Crayon 
uses  a  cool,  quiet  and  unobtrusive  style,  which  is  truly  re- 
freshing. 

From  the  CincinTiati  Gazette. 
"We  have  already  strongly  recommended  The  Crayon,  and 
every  succeeding  number  proves  it  to  be  more  and  more  worthy 
of  all  we  have  said  in  its  praise.  No  journal,  devoted  to  Art, 
has  ever  been  so  ably  conducted,  in  this  country  ;  and  if  it 
meets  with  the  support  it  so  richly  deserves,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  exert  a  most  wholesome  influence  upon  the  taste 
of  the  country. 

Published  by  STILLMAN  &  DURAND,  No.  237  Broadway, 
New  York.  Terms,  ^3  per  annum,  in  advance.  Back  num- 
bers supplied. 

TEACHER  OF  MUSIC,  259  Washington  St. 

RESIDENCE.  ...13  SHAWMUT  STREET,  BOSTON. 

NO,  3  LA  GRANGE   PLACE,  BOSTON. 

Having  resided  thirteen  years  in  Europe  with  a  view  of  adap- 
ting the  Italian  style  of  Singing  to  the  English  voice,  and  of 
remedying  weakness  of  the  voice,  and  thoroughly  correcting 
harsh,  guttural,  nasal,  or  other  unpleasant  peculiarities,  pro- 
poses to  give  lessons  on  the  Voice,  and  in  Singing,  in  the  Italian 
French,  and  English  Languages. 

Many  who  have  spent  years  of  severe  study  to  attain  musical 
excellence,  after  struggling  to  conquer  some  guttural,  nasal,  or 
other  unpleasant  mannerism,  abandon  the  pursuit  from  the  be- 
lief that  they  are  afflicted  with  a  natural  defectiveness :  when, 
with  a  fractional  part  of  the  application  which  they  bestow  on 
the  other  branches  of  their  musical  education,  and  with  much 
less  physical  effort  (if  properly  directed)  than  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  use,  their  voices  might  be  rendered  comparative- 
ly beautiful, 

To  singers  of  eminence  he  would  say,  with  a  just  appreciation 
of  their  high  attainments,  that  a  brief /sract/ca/  examination  of 
his  system  will  convince  the  most  sceptical,  that  he  can  afford 
them  such  aFsistauce  in  beautifying  the  voice,  as  might  delight 
the  most  fastidious. 

"  Being  acquainted  with  the  course  of  vocal  discipline  pursued 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  Parkerson  in  forming  and  developing  the  voice, 
I  take  pleasure  in  bearing  my  testimony  to  its  excellence  ;  be- 
lieving it  to  be  far  preferable  to  any  other  method  known  to  me. 

GEO.  J.  WEBB. 

Boston,  Oct.  7, 1854." 

D:I?=*  Terms,  9^50  per  quarter. 

TEACHER  OF  THE  FlJlNO-FOKTE, 

Letters  directed  care  ef  Nathan  Richardson,  Esq.  282  Wash- 
ington Street.  , 
References  —Otto  Dresel,  E.  Hamilton,  1. 1.  Harwood,  Esqs. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TEACHER     ®F     MUSIC!, 

i365  ^Vasliington  Street,  Boaton. 


CHICKEHING    &    SONS, 

MANUFACinRERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND    AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERT  DESCRIPTION. 


^¥ABEROOMS, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 


SUPERIOR    TO     ALL. 

iiGHTE,  mmm  mADBuays  pianos. 

NATHAN    RICHARBSON 

Would  respectfully  inform  the  publin  that  he  has  taken  the 
Agency  for  the  New  England  states,  for  the  saleof  the  above 
oelehrated  instruments,  a  full  assortment  of  which  will  con- 
stantly be  kept  at  his 

MUSICAL    EXCHANOE, 

282  Washihgton  Street,  Boston. 

These  Instruments  are  warranted  in  all  ca-'^es,  and  put  up  m 
secure  boxes,  free  of  expense,  for  transportation  to  any  dis- 
tance.  Also,  NEW  MUSIC  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and 

America  received  as  soon  as  published,  which,  together  with 
our  own  publications,  forms  the  largest  stock  and  greatest 
variety  of  Sheet  Music  to  be  found  in  the  United  States.  The 
most  liberal  discount  made  to  the  Trade  and  Seminaries. 

Catalogues  sent  to  any  address,  g-rai?5.— Superior  Melddeons 
always  on  hand.— PIANOS  TO  LET,  on  liberal  terms. 

MR.   HARBISON   MILLARD, 

(  T  E  N  0  R  E  , ) 

TEACHER  OF  ITALIAN  VOCALIZATION, 

No.  6  Tyler  St. Terms  $60  per  quarter. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  Waslili»st«>J»  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

YOUIG  LADIES'  VOCAL  MUSIC  SCHOOL. 

E.  R.  BliAIVCHAliU,  Teacher. 

This  School  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  acquire  the 
ability  to  read  music  readily  at  sight,  and  is  particularly  adapt- 
ed to  the  wants  of  tho.«ie  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  teach 
singing  iu  schools,  or  to  recei7e  instruction,  from  the  best  mas- 
ters, in  the  Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  Style,  &c. 

Address,  care  of  Geo.  J.  ^V^ebb  &  Co.,  No.  3  Winter  street. 

MR.  J.  C.  D.  PAEKER, 

BEGS  to  announce  that  he  is  prepared  to  commence  instruc- 
tion in  Piano-forte  and  Organ  playing.  Harmony  and 
Counterpoint,  and  will  be  happy  to  receive  applications  at  No. 
3  Hayward  Place,  on  and  after  Oct.  1st. 

References— R.  E.  Apthorp,  C.  C.Perkins,  J.  S.  Dwight,  Esqa 
Sept  23  tf. 

G.  andrie:  &u  CO.'S 

jStpot   of    fitiXti^n    auij    ©omtHtic    JHuHU, 

19  3.  KIHTH   STREET,  ABOVE  CHESTNUT, 

(East  side, )  PHILADELPHIA. 

Dl^A  catalogue  of  our  stock  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  published.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
Prance  and  England. 

IF  you  wish  to  learn  to  play  in  the  shortest  time  possible,  buy 
RICHARDSON'S 

lODEEN  SCIOOL  FOE  THE  PMO-FORTE, 

which  is  acknowledged  by  the  most  eminent  musicians  of 
Euiope  and  America  to  be  the  BEST  Instruction  Book  that 

has  ever  been  piiblished. Price  Three  Dollars. 

tHT^Published  at  the  MUSICAL  EXCHANGE,  Boston,  and 
for  sate  at  all  Music  Stores. 

Mr.    J.  Q.    WETHERBEE, 

(BASSO  CANTANTE,) 
No.  IS  TREMONT  TEMPLE,   BOSTON. 

CARL    GARTNER, 
TEACHER    OF    MUSIC, 

May  be  found  at  No.  20  Dover  Street,  every  forenoon  tetireen 
9  and  10.  Oc  14 

C.    BBE  USING, 
IMPORTER    OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  JErard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

O^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

ADOLPH    BAUMBACH, 
TEACHER  OE   THE  PIANO-FORTE. 

Application  can  be  made  at  Reed's  Music-Store,  or  at  the 
Norfolk  House,  Roxbury.  Sept  9 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence  No.  56  Kueeland  Street. 


MANUFACTURED  Br 

MASON     &-     HAMLIN. 

THE  attention  of  the  musiral  public  is  invited  to  the  newly 
improved  MODEL,  WELODEONS  made  by  us.  ^Ve  believe 
them  to  be  unsurpassed,  in  all  the  tssentinl  points  pertaining 
to  a  good  instrument,  especially  in  regard  to 
Equality,  Power,  Sweetness  of  Tone,  Prompt- 
ness of  Action  and  Style  of  Finish. 
Our  prices  vary  from  §60  to  S175,  according  to  the  size  and 
style  of  the  iustrument.  Recommendations  from  Lowell 
Mason,  Wm.  B.  Bradbury,  George  F.  Root,  L.  U  Southard, 
Edwin  Brdce,  Silas  A.  Bancroft,  and  many  other  distin- 
guished musicians,  may  be  seen  at  our  ware-rooms. 

OC^The  opinions  of  the  above  gentlemen  give  them  a  decided 
preference  to  all  other  Melodcons. 
henry  mason.     )  MASON  &  HAMLIN, 

EMMONS  HAMLIN. )  Cambridge  St.  {cor.  of  Charles.,)  £oMon,  Ms. 

Oct  28    6m  {Directly  in  front  of  the  Jail.} 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 
IMPORTEKS  OF  FOREIGIV  MUSIC, 

HAVE   REMOVED   TO 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    Y  0  B  K  . 

WILLIAM   BERGER, 
PultEisIier  and  Importer  of  JTInsic, 

No.  82  West  4th  Street,  Cincinnati,  0. 

KEEPS  constantly  on   hand  a   Large  and  Select  Stock  of 
IMPORTED   MDSIC,   for  sale  at  Eastern   prices.      New 
Music  received  by  Steamer  as  soon  as  published.    A  liberal 
discount  granted  to  Teachers.    All  orders  promptly  attended 
to.     Music  arranged  to  order. 
ICr'  Catalogues  sent  gratis  by  mail.  Aug26 

A  CARD Messrs.  GARTNER  and  JUNGNIGKEL  are 
ready  to  receive  applications  to  furnish  music  (duos,  trios,. 
&c.  for  violin  and  piano)  for  private  parties.  Nov  18 

A  GOOD  TIEtE  TO  SUBSCKIBE ! 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

E  ^0apfr  of  Ett  anil  I^itnatuxt, 

Pulilislied  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Boston. 

T-wo  Oollars  per  annum,  in  adTunce. 

During  the  three  years  since  it  was  established,  this  Journal 
has  met  with  continually  increasing  favor,  and  it  entered 
upon  its  SEYENXH  VOLUME  with  the  number  for  Saturday, 
April  7tb. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time — 1.  Critical  Keviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas  ;  with  timel^"^  Analyses  of  the  notable  Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4-  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories  ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Moral,  Social,  and  Religious  bearings;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  &c.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &c, 

[tlT^Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.   Address  (post-paid) 

J.  S.  B\nGHT,  21  School  St.  Boston. 


ED'WABD    Ii.    BAIiCH,       JMUSIC     AND     JOB     FBIHTUsTG    OFFICE, 


From  the  New  York  Daily  Tribune, 
There  is  no  better  musical  critic  in  the  country  than  John 
S.  Dwight,  of  Boston,  and  few  men  are  able  to  express  what 
they  have  to  say  about  music  in  a  manner  at  once  ^o  poetic 
and  precise.  His  articles  are  sure  to  please  the  learned  in 
music,  and  to  delight  its  lovers.  We  commend  his  journal 
unreservedly  to  our  musical  friends  as  a  work  which  will  be 
an  able  running  commentary  upon  musical  events,  extracting 
from  each  its  significance,  varying  ifs  critical  notices  of  music 
and  musicians,  both  new  and  old,  with  biographical  and  enter- 
taining details ;  and  always  true  to  what  is  most  interesting 
and  commanding  in  this  noblest  of  the  Arts, 

From  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript. 

Wherever  there  is  a  pianoforte,  this  Journal  ought  to  be 
lying  on  it. 

From  the  Boston  Atlas. 

We  need  just  such  a  paper.  One  which  is  .subservient  to  no 
particular  clique  of  book-mnkers,  or  society  agents,  or  mana- 
gerial interests.     One  which  tells  truly  what  is  good  and  what 

is  bad,  in  the  honest  convictions  of  the  writer Mr.  Dwight 

unites  more  qualifications  to  hold  the  judge's  chair  than  any 
other  writer  with  whose  powt-rs  we  are  acquainted.  His  genial 
warmth  of  feeling  is  united  to  an  acute  perception  of  the 
beauties  of  executional  Art;  while  a  long  and  earnest  study 
of  the  great  composers  of  the  world  bas  rendered  him  familiar 
with,  and  an  appi-eciator  of,  their  noble  works. 

TERMS  OP  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 6  cts. 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  first  insertion fS12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent. , .  .S6  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 

Kro."'2i"^SGHbOL    stbeetT 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS   RECEIVED 

At  the  OFFICE  OF  PUBLICATION,.  . .  .21  School  St.  Boston. 
By  NATHAN  KlCHAllDSON,  282  W;ishington  St.        " 
"  GEORGE  P.  HEED  &  CO. .  .13  Tremont  Row,      " 

"  A.M.  LELAND, Providence,  K.  I. 

"  C.  BKEUSING, 701  Broadway,  New  York. 

"   SCHARFENBEBG  &  LUIS,  769  Broadway,  " 

"  GEORGE  BUTTON,  JE Rochester,  N.  T. 

"  G.ANDRE  &  CO....  19  South  Ninth  St.  Philadelphia. 

"   JOHN  U.  MELLOR, Pittshurg,  Pa. 

"   MILLER  &  BBAC'HAM,.  .181  Baltimore  St.  Baltimore. 

"   COLBURN  &  FIELD, Cincinnati,  0. 

"   HOLBKOOK  &  LONG, Cleveland,  0. 

For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Eemiuisceuces  of  a  Summer  Tour. 

n. 

ST.  PATKICK'S  CATHEDRAL  IN  DUBLIN,  AND  ITS  ORGAN 
—  ARRIVAL  IS  ESGLAND — ST.  GEORGE'S  AND  THE 
PHILHARMONIC   HALL  AT  LIVERPOOL. 

In  the  progress  of  these  desultory  sketches,  I 
shall  have  somewhat  to  say  on  the  subject  of  Or- 
gans. Be  it  understood,  however,  I  lay  no  claim 
to  any  artistic  knowledge  of  their  nature,  whether 
mechanical  or  musical,  and  do  not  speak  in  the 
capacity  of  a  critic.  But  I  have  an  inborn  par- 
tiahty  in  this  direction.  To  me  when  a  boy,  the 
organ  loft  of  the  parish  church  had  the  same  at^ 
tractions  that  a  belfry  and  bell-rope  is  said  to 
have  possessed  in  the  eyes  of  the  youthful  John 
Bunyan.  Quite  naturally,  then,  my  attention 
was  directed  to  the  observation  and  study  of  this 
most  sublime  of  instruments,  as  found,  in  their 
excellence,  among  the  Churches  and  Cathedrals 
of  the  Old  World. 

My  first  exj)erience  of  organ-playing  abroad 
was  in  DubHn.  In  the  shabbiest  and  vilest  por- 
tion of  that  ancient  city,  corresponding  to  the 
parish  of  St.  Giles  in  London,  or  the  Five  Points 
in  New  York,  stands  the  fine  old  Cathedral  of  St. 
Patrick.  Imposing  and  grand  in  its  exterior, 
its  interior  is  damp  and  gloomy  always,  partaking, 
in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  the  contrary,  of  the  de- 
cay and  desolation  that  reigns  around  it.  But 
enclosed  within  the  oaken  gallery  above  the  ^choir, 
like  the  diamond  in  the  toad's  head,  is  an  organ 
of  most  mellow  and  delicious  tone.  Tradition 
saith  it  was  seized  among  the  spoils  of  the  cele- 
brated Spanish  Armada,  and  presented  by  good 
Queen  Bess  to  her  loyal  subjects  in  Dublin,  as  a 
mark  of  especial  regard.  It  was  designed,  no 
doubt,  by  the  boastfiil  Philip,  to  lead  in  the  Te 
Deum  for  his  victory.  Two  hundred  years  time 
has  blackened  its  casing  to  the  hue  of  ebony,  and 


corroded  the  last  particle  of  ornament  from  its 
pipes,  tin  it  presents  a  front  like  the  portals  of 
Newgate.  But  a  marvellous  beauty  it  hath  in  its 
voice ;  as  though  it  joined  to  Saxon  strength  the 
soft  voluptuousness  of  its  Moorish  origin,  and  had 
merged  all  asperities  from  being  much  tossed  in 
ships,  as  good  wine  is  mellowed  in  a  voyage 
through  southern  seas. 

I  was  fortunate  in  that  I  was  present  on  a  festi- 
val day  in  the  calendar,  when  the  impressive 
Choral  service  of  the  English  Church  was  per- 
formed by  a  choir  of  twenty-four  male  voices. 
On  this  occasion,  the  noble  organ  put  forth  its 
full  powers.  It  boasts  none  of  the  embellishments 
of  modern  structures :  no  reduplication  and 
coupling  of  registers — no  swell — no  sesquialtera, 
and  Cremona  and  vox-humana  stops.  Its  chief 
glory  is  in  its  solemn  diapasons,  pouring  forth 
an  avalanche  of  sound  which  moves  on  evenly, 
majestically,  religiously,  the  very  embodiment  of 
praise  to  God.  It  is  said  of  this  instrument  that 
the  music  loving  George  HI.  offered  £10,000  to 
have  it  removed  to  England,  but  without  success. 
Of  its  precise  size,  its  age,  and  place  of  birth,  I 
cannot  speak  with  authority.  The  wonder  is  that 
in  aU  its  vicissitudes  on  sea  and  land,  and  the  de- 
cay and  damp  endured  for  centuries  in  its  ill- 
conditioned  abode  here,  it  still  holds,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, its  pristine  vigor. 

TeUburd's  is  a  well  known  manufactory  of  or- 
gans in  Dublin.  It  was  here  the  famous  instru- 
ment originated  which  was  used  at  the  inaugural 
ceremonies  of  the  great  Exliibition,  and  which 
was  transported  from  Oxford  to  the  Irish  Metro- 
polis for  that  occasion. 

I  left  Dublin  with  regret.  It  is  a  city  glorious 
in  its  decline.  It  was  the  first  among  the  capitals 
of  the  old  world  which  I  saw.  It  wiU.  be  the  last 
I  shall  forget. 

The  angi-y  channel  which  so  effectually  sepa- 
rates the  Isles  of  Britain,  looked  never  more 
threatening  than  on  the,  to  me,  memorable  morn- 
ing I  embarked  for  England.  Six  hours  of 
agony  endured,  and  the  bold  promontoiy  of 
Holyhead  loomed  up  through  the  storm.  It  was 
anything  but  a  pleasant  greeting  from  "  merrie 
England."  Though  now  almost  the  middle  of 
May,  it  was  snowing  heavily.  Indeed,  putting 
snow  in  the  place  of  fog  always,  and  the  opening 
chapter  of  Bleak  House  will  apply  in  the  de- 
scription of  it,  both  in  the  spirit  and  reality. 
Moreover  there  was  a  cold  searching  wind,  that 
went  straight  to  the  very  marrow.  I  was  disap- 
pointed in  this,  for  I  had  left  home  at  the  close  of 
a  balmy  week  in  April,  giving  promise  of  pre- 
mature Spring,  and  I  had  learned  from  books  to 
regard  England  as  a  very  paradise  in  May. 
With  little  delay  the  train  sped  off  for  Liverpool, 


through  I  know  not  what  beauties  of  nature  or 
wonders  of  art,  alike  hidden  by  the  dri^ng 
storm. 

Liverpool  has  been  chronicled  as  void  of  at?- 
tractions  to  the  American  tourist.  I  have  been 
led  to  think  it  owes  its  reputation  in  this  respect, 
in  some  measure,  to  its  geograpliical  and  com- 
mercial position.  It  is  the  starting  point  to  the 
unfledged  traveller  in  a  foreign  land.  He  is  ex- 
pecting to  meet,  at  the  outset,  with  novelty  and 
magnificence.  He  looks  about  him  for  an  hour 
or  two,  and,  in  his  superficial  acquaintance  with 
the  dingy  town,  finds  it  "  dev'lish  dull "  and  is  off 
for  the  splendors  of  the  Metropolis.  Or  else,  it 
is  the  goal  of  his  pilgrimage  among  the  capitals  of 
Europe,  and,  weary  with  sight-seenig,  it  suits  him 
better  to  doze  away  the  few  days  that  precede 
the  sailing  of  the  ship,  in  the  quiet  coffee-room  of 
the  Adelphi,  than  to  nerve  himself  to  new  ex- 
plorations. But  I  opine  that  to  the  man  of  taste 
or  of  literary  bent,  the  city  of  the  Roscoes  is  not 
without  its  charms.  The  country  in  its  immedi- 
ate neighborhood  is  full  of  interest,  and,  to  him 
who  win  seek  them  out,  the  town  has  its  treasures 
of  Art. 

As  appropriate  to  the  columns  of  this  Journal, 
I  will  endeavor  to  give  here,  with  some  minute- 
ness, the  details  of  St.  George's  and  the  Phil- 
harmonic Halls,  which  interested  me  most  in  the 
way  of  architecture.  The  latter  structure,  from 
its  acknowledged  excellence  in  the  particular  for 
which  it  was  designed,  requires  to  be  first  named. 
It  stands  in  a  conspicuous  spot,  and  being  con- 
structed entirely  of  massive  stone,  with  a  row  of 
heavy  columns  extending  around  the  four  sides 
of  it,  presents  an  imposing  appearance  from 
whatever  point  it  is  approached.  I  came  acci- 
dentally upon  the  building  just  in  the  dusk  of 
evening.  Obser^^ng  a  solitary  light  gleaming 
from  a  window,  I  made  bold  to  push  my  way  in. 
Internally  as  well  as  externally,  it  is  projected,  in 
all  its  arrangements,  on  the  most  complete  and 
liberal  scale.  The  main  hall  is,  by  measurement, 
106  feet  in  length  by  64  in  width,  within  the 
Umits  of  the  podium.  Its  height  is  65  feet.  It 
is  divided  into  parquette,  boxes  and  galleries. 
The  boxes  occupy  a  position  corresponcUug  with 
that  commonly  so  appropriated  in  theatres,  com- 
prising, however,  a  single  tier,  above  which  ex- 
tend the  galleries.  These  boxes  are  hung  vnih 
drapery  on  all  sides.  The  seats  in  the  parquet 
("  stalls"  they  are  termed)  are  cushioned  and  com- 
fortable, though  by  no  means  the  luxurious  and 
roomy  accommodations  of  our  own  Music  HaU. 
The  orchestral  platform,  which  occupies  one  end 
of  the  room,  is  raised  some  five  feet  from  the 
floor.  From  near  its  front,  the  seats  for  the  band 
and  chorus  rise  abruptly,  in  a  semi-circular  dis- 
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position,  to  a  great  height.  Close  against  the 
wall,  in  rear  of  the  orchestra,  is  placed  an  organ 
of  good  power  and  quality,  but  with  no  preten- 
tion to  external  beauty.  Behind  is  a  shallow 
paraboloid  recess,  and,  where  its  curvature  joins 
the  ceiling  above,  a  brilliant  corona  of  Hght, 
composed  of  gas  jets  to  the  number  of  about  100, 
arranged  in  a  single  group,  illuminates  the  stage 
with  unique  and  beautiful  effect.  The  general 
plan  of  artificial  lighting  is  by  means  of  jets 
upon  the  cornice  (similar  to  that  adopted  here), 
there  being  no  chandeliers,  pendants  or  brackets. 
On  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  hall  on  a  line 
with  the  fronts  of  the  galleries  and  with  the  verge 
of  the  platform  at  the  orchestral  end,  is  carried  a 
shallow  arch,  which  forms  a  sort  of  partition  all 
around  the  top  of  the  room,  and  gives  to  the  gal- 
leries and  orchestra  somewhat  of  a  recessed  char- 
acter. This  marks  out  the  podium  more  defi- 
nitely, by  which  it  becomes  a  sort  of  nave  to  the 
rest  of  the  buUdiug.  Just  above  these  arches 
runs  a  cornice,  from  which  as  a  base,  springs  a 
coving,  supporting,  at  an  elevation  of  10  or  12  feet, 
the  flat  and  deeply  panelled  ceihng.  It  is  along 
this  cornice  that  the  gas  jets  are  disposed,  the  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  from  which  escape  through 
a  perforated  panel  work  of  papier  machd  to  the 
ventilating  aperture  above. 

The  system  adopted  for  warming  and  ventilat- 
ing the  haU  is  excellent  5  no  expense  has  been 
spared  to  render  it  complete.  In  the  basement 
of  the  building  is  a  fan,  worked  by  steam  power, 
by  which  the  outer  fresh  air  is  forced  into  enter- 
ing conduits ;  this  air  is  warmed  by  being  passed 
across  steam-pipes,  placed  outside  the  ball  and 
beneath  the  boxes.  Thus  warmed  it  is  admitted 
into  the  apartment,  through  panels  protected  by 
wire-gauze,  in  the  front  wall  of  the  tier  of  boxes 
near  the  floor.  It  is  thiis  considerably  diffused, 
and  mingles  gi-adually  with  that  in  the  body  of 
the  house. 

I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  present  one  even- 
ing at  a  private  rehearsal  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  and  was  thus  able  to  judge  somewhat  of 
the  acoustic  quaKtles  of  the  building.  They 
were  rehearsing,  on  this  occasion,  portions  of 
Mendessohn's  Loreley,  with  orchestra  and  chorus- 
But  one  or  two  other  auditors  only  were  pi-esent- 
The  effect  was  very  fine,  much  better  than  I  was 
prepared  to  expect.  Every  note  of  voice  and 
instrument  reaches  the  hearer,  in:  whatever  part 
of  the  room,  with  distinctness,  and,  I  thought, 
with  a  peculiar  richness  of  intonation.  Kever- 
beration,  that  great  evil  in  most  halls  of  large 
size,  has  here,  in  some  way,  been  overcome,  to  a 
very  great  degree,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
proper  amount  of  resonance  is  retained.  I  could 
only  account  for  these  last-mentioned  results  from 
the  peculiar  recessed  nature  of  the  sides  and  ends 
of  the  room  alluded  to,  which,  though  architect- 
urally unpleaslng,  might  seem,  in  this  instance, 
materially  to  aid  in  the  extinction  of  injurious 
secondary  sounds,  whUe  it  allows,  at  the  same 
time,  free  vibration  to  all  parts  of  the  building, 
I  am  now  speaking  of  the  eflfect  as  observed  in 
the  empty  hall.  In  this  condition  the  just  bal- 
ance seemed  to  have  been  obtained.  What  the 
results  might  be  if  the  house  were  well  fiUed 
with  an  audience,  I  had  no  opportunity  to  learn 
.by  actual  experience.  Philosophy  suggests  that 
the  addition  of  the  vast  amount  of  absorbing 
material  then  presented,  would  distm-b  the  nice 
equipoise,  which  has  been  attained  in  the  empty 


room,  and  give  an  appreciable  dulness  to  the 
sound.  On  enquiring,  I  was  afterwards  informed, 
by  those  familiar  with  this  hall,  that  such  is  actu- 
ally the  case.  The  capacity  of  the  house  is  for 
2200  ;  but  by  close  packing  it  has  been  made  to 
contain  2600.  The  stage  will  accommodate  some 
300  orchestra  and  chorus.  This  HaU  costs  70.000 
pounds  sterling.  It  commands  a  rent  of  50  gui- 
neas per  night.     The  corporation  is  stiU  in  debt. 

St.  George's  Hall,  the  other  object  of  archi- 
tectural interest  to  which  I  would  here  allude,  is 
one  of  the  finest  modern  structures  in  Europe. 
The  main  apartment  in  this  building  is  1 75  feet 
in  length  by  75  wide,  and  75  feet  in  height. 

It  has  an  arched  ceiling  and  a  hard  smooth 
finish  upon  its  walls,  placed  against  which,  and 
extending  all  round  the  sides  of  the  room,  is  a 
row  of  massive  columns,  composed  of  Scotch 
granite,  which  allows  a  highly  polished  surface. 
A  gigantic  organ  is  intended  to  occupy  one  end 
of  this  Hall.  This  apartment  is  to  be  devoted 
to  the  pui-poses  of  a  town  hall,  but  is  arranged  so 
as  to  be  used  as  a  concert  room,  if  required. 
How  it  will  prove  in  an  acoustic  particular  re- 
mains to  be  seen.*  Its  general  shape,  so  far  as 
experience  points,  is  favorable ;  but  the  details 
of  its  finish  are,  I  think,  objectionable  for  a  music 
room.  Its  reverberation,  I  found  by  experiment, 
to  be  very  great.  What  the  people  of  Liverpool 
can  want  of  another  music  hall  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive.  But  the  place  may  prove  useful  to 
accommodate  the  great  musical  festivals  which 
are  periodically  celebrated  in  England,  and  for 
which  even  the  Birmingham  structure  has  been 
found  too  small.  — * 


Analogies  between  Music  and  Painting, 

As  musical  composition  is  known  to  very  few 
besides  the  professors  and  composers  of  Music 
themselves :  and  as  there  are  several  resemblan- 
ces, or  analogies  between  this  art  and  that  of 
painting,  which  is  an  art  much  more  obvious  in  its 
principles,  and  therefore  more  generally  known  ; 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  draw  out  some  of  the  most 
striking  of  these  analogies  ;  and  by  this  means,  in 
some  degree  at  least,  give  the  common  reader  an 
idea  of  musical  composition. 

The  chief  analogies  or  resemblances  that  I  have 
observed  between  these  two  noble  arts  are  as 
folloiv  ^ 

1.  They  are  both  founded  in  geometry,  and 
have  proportion  for  their  subject.  And  though 
the  undulations  of  air,  which  are  the  immediate 
cause  of  sound,  be  of  so  subtile  a  nature,  as  to  es- 
cape our  examination  ;  yet  the  vibrations  of  mu- 
sical strings  or  chords,  from  whence  these  undula- 
tions proceed,  are  as  capable  of  mensuration,  as 
any  of  those  visible  objects  about  which  painting 
is  conversant. 

2.  As  the  excellence  of  a  picture  depends  on 
three  circumstances,  design,  coloring,  and  expres- 
sion ;  so  in  Music,  the  perfection  of  composition 
arises  from  melody,  Iiarmony,  and  expression. 
Melody,  or  air,  is  the  work  of  invention,  and 
therefore  the  foundation  of  the  other  two,  and  di- 
rectly analagous  to  design  in  painting.  Harmony 
gives  beauty  and  strength  to  the  established  me- 
lodies, in  the  same  manner  as  coloring  adds  life  to 
a  just  design.  And,  in  both  cases,  the  expression 
arises  from  a  combination  of  the  other  two,  and  is 
no  more  than  a  strong  and  proper  application  of 
them  to  the  intended  subject, 

3.  As  the  proper  mixture  of  light  and  shade 
(called  by  the  Italians  Chiaro-Oscuro')  has  a  noble 
effect  in  painting,  and  is,  indeed,  essential  to  the 
composition  of  a  good  picture ;  so  the  judicious 
mixture  of  concords  and  discords  is  equally  esseu- 

*  Since  the  above  notes  were  taken,  this  building  has  been 
completed  and  dedicated,  with  musical  honors,  to  its  appro- 
priate use.    It  ia  very  generally  condemned  as  a  music  room. 


tial  to  a  musical  composition  :  shades  are  necessa- 
ry to  relieve  the  eye,  which  is  soon  tired  and  dis- 
gusted with  a  level  glare  of  light ;  so  discords  are 
necessary  to  relieve  the  ear,  which  is  otherwise 
immediately  satiated  with  a  continued  and  unto- 
ward strain  of  harmony.  We  may  add  (for  the 
sake  of  those  who  are  in  any  degree  acquainted 
with  theory  of  Music)  that  the  preparations  and 
resolutions  of  discords,  resemble  the  soft  grada- 
tions from  light  to  shade,  or  from  shade  to  light, 
in  Painting- 

4.  As  in  Painting  there  are  three  various  de- 
grees of  distances  established,  viz.  the  fore-ground, 
the  intermediate  part,  aud  the  off-skip  ;  so  in  Mu- 
sic there  are  three  different  parts  strictly  similar 
to  these,  viz.  the  bass  (or  fore-ground,)  the  tenor 
(or  intermediate.)  and  the  treble  (or  off-skip.) 
In  consequence  of  this,  a  musical  composition 
without  its  bass,  is  like  a  landscape  without  its 
foreground  ;  without  its  tenor,  it  resembles  a  land- 
scape deprived  of  its  intermediate  part ;  without 
its  treble,  it  is  analogous  to  a  landscape  deprived 
of  its  distance,  or  off-skip.  We  know  how  imper- 
fect a  picture  is,  when  deprived  of  any  of  these 
parts ;  and  hence  we  may  form  a  judgment  of 
those  who  determine  on  the  excellence  of  any 
musical  composition,  without  seeing  or  hearing  it 
in  all  its  parts,  and  understanding  their  relation  to 
each  other. 

5.  As  a  Painting,  especially  in  the  noble 
branches  of  it,  and  particularly  in  history-paint- 
ing, there  is  a  principal  figure,  which  is  most  re- 
markable and  conspicuous,  and  to  which  all  the 
other  figures  are  referred  and  subordinate  ;  so,  in 
the  greater  kinds  of  musical  composition,  there  is 
a  principal  or  leading  subject,  or  succession  of 
notes,  which  ought  to  prevail,  and  be  heard 
through  the  whole  composition ;  and  to  which, 
both  the  air  and  harmony  of  the  other  parts  ought 
to  be  in  like  manner  referred  and  subordinate. 

6.  So  again,  as  in  painting  a  gi-oup  of  figures, 
care  is  to  be  had  that  there  is  no  deficiency  in  it ; 
but  that  a  certain  fulness  or  roundness  be  pre- 
served, such  as  Titian  beautifully  compared  to  a 
bunch  of  grapes  ;  so,  in  the  nobler  kinds  of  musi- 
cal composition,  there  are  several  inferior  sub- 
jects (as  in  painting  the  figures  do)  are,  as  it  were, 
to  sustain  and  support  each  other  :  and  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  if  any  one  of  these  be  taken  away  from 
a  skilful  composition,  there  will  be  found  a  defi- 
ciency highly  disagreeable  to  an  experienced  ear. 
Yet  this  does  not  hinder  but  there  may  be  perfect 
composition  in  two,  three,  four,  or  more  parts,  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  groupe  may  be  perfect, 
though  consisting  of  a  smaller  or  greater  number 
of  figures.  In  both  eases,  the  painter  or  musician 
varies  his  disposition  according  to  the  number  of 
parts,  or  figures,  which  he  includes  in  his  plan- 

1.  As  in  viewing  a  picture,  you  ought  to  be  re- 
moved to  a  certain  distance,  called  the  point  of 
sight,  at  which  all  parts  are  sten  in  their  just  pro- 
portions ;  so,  in  a  concert,  there  is  a  certain  dis- 
tance at  which  the  sounds  are  melted  into  each 
other,  and  the  various  parts  strike  the  ear  in  their 
proper  strength  and  symmetry.  To  stand  close 
by  a  bassoon,  or  double-bass,  when  you  hear  a 
concert,  is  just  as  if  you  should  plant  your  eye 
close  to  the  fore-ground-  when  you  view  a  picture  ; 
or  as  if,  in  surveying  a  spacious  edifice,  you  should 
place  yourself  at  the  foot  of  a  pillar  that  sup- 
ports it. 

Lastly,  The  various  styles  in  Painting — the 
grand — the  terrible — the  graceful — the  tender— 
the  passionate — the  joyous — have  all  their  re- 
spective analogies  in  Music.  And  we  may  add,  in 
consequence  of  this,  that  as  the  manner  of  hand- 
ling differs  in  Painting,  according  as  the  subject 
varies ;  so,  in  Music,  there  are  various  instru- 
ments suited  to  the  different  kind  of  musical  com- 
positions, and  particularly  adapted  to,  and  expres- 
sive of,  its  several  varieties.  Thus,  as  the  rough 
handling  is  proper  for  battles,  sieges,  and  what- 
ever is  great  or  terrible  ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
the  softer  handling,  and  more  finished  touches,  are 
expressive  of  love,  tenderness,  or  beauty  :  so,  in 
Music,  the  trumpet,  horn,  ol*  kettle-drum,  are 
most  properly  employed  on  the  first  of  these  sub- 
jects, the  lute  or  harp  on  the  last.  There  is  a 
short  story  in  the  Tatler,  (No.  153,)  which  il- 
lustrates   this    analogy    very    prettily.     Several 
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eminent  painters  are  there  represented  in 
picture  as  musicians,  with  those  instruments  in 
their  hands  whieli  most  aptly  represent  tlieir  re- 
spective manner  in  painting. — Amson's  Essay  on 
Musical  Expression. 


Musical  utterance  should  be  distinct. 
Some  philosopher  asserted  that  "  the  use  of  lan- 
guage was  to  disguise  the  thoughts ;"  and  from  the 
inarticulate  utterance  of  many  of  our  popular  vo- 
calists, one  might  be  led  to  conjecture  that  the 
use  of  singing  was  to  stifle  the  words : 

Though  music  be 
Almost  a  passion  of  my  being,  still 
The  verse,  like  to  a  silver  swan,  should  float 
Upon  the  stream  of  melody  ;  and  clear 
Its  graceful  presence  should  be  borne  along, 
Defined  and  perfect  in  its  loveliness  : 
Note  following  note,  like  wave  succeeding  wave. 
Should  lift  its  theme  still  higher  than  itself; 
Not  drown  it  in  tlie  tide  of  harmony, 
Lose  it  in  billows  of  ambitious  sounds. 
As  tlioti  didst  now. 

'Twas  passing  sweet  I  own  ; 
But  there  were  loords  as  sioeet,  the  which  I  lost. 
And  should  be  glad  to  hear. 


From  IfEW  TORE. 

April  20. — On  Wednesday  evening  quite  a  large 
audience  was  assembled  in  one  of  our  Presbyterian 
churches,  to  hear  Mr.  Root's  Cantata  of  '•  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers."  I  was  very  much  pleased  with  this 
composition  as  a  whole :  it  is  full  of  vigor,  and  of  an 
earnest  striving  which  forbids  everything  trivial. 
The  subject,  so  dear  and  stirring  to  every  American 
heart,  seemed  to  me,  however,  rather  too  generally 
treated,  the  impersonations  too  vague,  and  the  whole 
lacking  a  little  variety  and  animation.  But  it  con- 
tained many  excellent  things,  particularly  among 
the  ensemble  pieces  and  choruses.  Of  the  latter  the 
opening  one  was  very  fine,  expressing  well  the  stern, 
sad,  yet  resigned  spirit  of  endurance  of  the  oppres- 
sed sect.  Beside  these  a  thanksgiving  chorus  of 
the  exiles  at  their  safe  ai-rival  in  their  new  home — 
one  or  two  semi-choruses  of  Indians,  a  solo  by  one 
of  their  number,  a  triumphal  cliorus  of  the  Puritans 
after  a  successful  struggle  with  the  natives,  a  Trio  of 
Indian  women,  lamenting  their  slain,  and  the  final 
semi-chorus,  and  Hallelujah  Fugue  of  the  Puritans, 
which  were  very  worthy  of  notice.  But  the  gem  of 
the  whole  was  a  double  chorus  in  the  first  part,  in 
which  a  solemn  choral,  supposed  to  be  sung  on  the 
land  by  the  Pastor  and  those  of  his  people  remain- 
ing witii  him,  blended  with  a  lively  hope  and  trustful 
farewell  song  by  those  on  the  dep.artiug  ship,  whose 
voices  gradually  die  away  in  the  distance.  The  ef- 
fect is  very  beautiful  and  the  idea  admirably  car- 
ried out. 

The  execution  of  the  choruses  was  uncommonly 
fine.  I  hardly  ever  heard  truer,  more  unanimous,  (if 
I  may  call  it  so)  choral  singing.  The  solo  perform- 
ances were  riot  as  pleasing,  owing  partly,  perhaps,  to 
the  fact  that  the  solos  were  not  as  interesting  as  com- 
positions as  the  rest  of  the  music.         Boknonis. 

From  MIL"WATJKEE,  "Wis. 
April  18. — When  in  January  last  I  reported  to 
your  readers  the  successful  performance  of  Der  Frey- 
schitz,  by  the  Milwaukee  Musical  Society,  I  promised 
that  I  would  write  again  on  the  next  extraordinary 
occasion.  This  extraordinary  occasion  has  come; 
and  I  feel  fully  justified  in  chronicling  a  very  suc- 
cessful representation  of  Norma  by  the  same  society. 
When  I  speak  of  success,  I  do  so  honestly,  as  I  am 
able  to  compare  this  opera  not  only  with  those  of 
New  York  and  Boston,  but  with  many  I  have  heard 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  may  seem  a  strong 
assertion,  but  it  is  true,  that  I  have  rarely  heard  such 
an  uniformly  correct  and  faultless  rendering  of  this 
most  favorite  of  Bellini's  operas.    I  do  not  by  any 


means  intend  by  this  to  convey  the  idea  that  I  have  not 
heard  many  superior  renderings  of  the  part  of  Norma, 
or  of  Severe.  But  it  is  the  so  desirable  equality  of 
perfection  in  the  orchestra,  in  the  chorus,  in  the 
prominent  solo  parts,  as  well  as  in  the  minor  ones, 
to  which  is  owing  the  surprising  success  and  cifect 
which  has  crowned  the  indefatigable  eff'orts  of  our 
excellent  conductor,  Hans  Balatka. 

And  this  equality  in  the  ensemble  of  a  well-drilled 
orchestra,  a  good  chorus,  and  well-rendered  solo 
parts,  constitutes,  after  all,  all  the  beauty  of  an  opera, 
and  in  my  estimation  is  much  preferable  to  a  repre- 
sentation such  as  I  have  often  heard  (and  particu- 
larly in  this  country,)  made  up  of  one  or  two  great 
stars,  a  good  orchestra,  a  miserable  chorus  !  and 
more  miserable  minor  parts  ! 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  criticism  of  the 
performance  which  appeared  in  one  of  the  papers : 

The  arduous  character  of  Norma  was  admirably 
sustained  by  Miss  Hintze.  It  was  no  slight  under- 
taking to  play  this  part  before  a  discriminating  though 
indulgent  audience,  many  of  whom  had  seen  and 
heard  De  Vries,  Steffanone,  Parodi,  and  other  ope- 
ratic stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  in  the  same  char- 
acter. Yet  Hintze  stood  this  severe  test  well  and 
repeatedly  called  down  the  house  by  the  impassioned 
energy  of  her  acting,  and  the  spirit  and  correctness 
with  which  she  gave  her  music.  Mrs.  Mahler,  as 
Adalgisa,  surprised  and  delighted  even  those  who  ap- 
preciated to  the  full  her  rare  musical  talents  and  had 
anticipated  everything  from  her  impersonation.  Slie 
looked,  played  and  sang  the  part  of  Adalgisa  better 
than  it  has  ever  been  our  fortune  to  hear  it  done  in 
New  York,  or  anywhere  else.  The  well-known  duet 
in  the  third  act,  between  Norma  and  Adalgisa,  was 
executed  with  a  sweetness,  taste  and  precision,  which 
fairly  electrified  t)ie  audience. — Mr.  Biedersian  as 
the  Roman  Proconsul,  did  full  justice  to  his  part. 
He  was  handsomely  dressed,  and  his  sweet,  sympa- 
thetic voice  was  heard  to  great  advantage.  Especially 
was  this  the  case  in  the  beautilul  trio  with  Norma 
and  Adalgisa  in  the  second  act.  Mr,  Giesberg,  as 
Oroveso,  made  a  noble  High  Priest,  his  glorious  bass 
voice  filling  the  hall  with  its  volume,  and  his  excel- 
ent  acting  adding  to  its  effect. 

I  will  only  add,  that  as  often  as  I  have  heard 
Norma  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  I  never  heard 
a  better  'Adalgisa'  than  that  of  Mrs.  Mahler  ;  nor 
do  I  remember  a  better  chorus  of  Druids,  than  this. 
They  number  about  fifty ;  and  as  they  .accentuated 
and  shaded  excellently  the  opening  chorus  and  the 
war  song,  were  very  efiFective.  Our  orchestra  has 
much  improved  since  last  winter,  owing  particularly 
to  a  set  of  new  and  well-matched  wood-harmony, 
imported  by  the  society  from  Germany ;  and  to  a 
careful  practice  of  the  brass  and  wood  instruments. 

The  orchestra  numbers  thirty-four,  and  has  weekly 
rehearsals.  For  the  next  monthly  concert  of  the 
society,  which  takes  place  in  a  few  days,  there  will 
be  in  the  programme  :  Spontini's  overture  to  Vestale. 
Beethoven's  C  major  Symphony  (whole,)  Chorus 
from  Elijah,  with  orchestra,  etc.,  etc.  Would  you 
have  thought  even  ten  years  ago,  that  after  ten  years 
there  would  be  '  way  off'  in  Wisconsin  a  '  home ' 
oper.a,  and  monthly  classical  concerts,  and  Beetho- 
ven's Symphonies,  and  Onslow's  Quintets  ? 

Yours  truly,        Violino. 

From  MILAM'. 

By  letters  received  within  a  few  days  we  learn  that 
Miss  Hensler  met  with  great  succeess  at  La  Scala, 
on  the  evening  of  March  25th.  Like  all  debutantes 
on  the  Italian  stage,  she  has  been  obliged  to  submit 
to  the  caprices  of  rival  artistes,  whose  efforts  to  pre- 
vent her  appearance  have  been  sometimes  successful. 
Twice  she  has  been  directed  to  appear  in  Eigoklto, 
and  at  the  last  moment  been  compelled  to  give  way 
to  another.  On  the  last  night  of  the  Carnival  sea- 
son, however,  she  was  called  upon  to  sing  at  a  few 
hours'  notice,  and  was  found  equal  to  the  emergency. 
Seven  times  she  was  called  before  the  audience, 
and  finally,  as  the  Italian  papers  say,  with  such  unan- 
imous applause  as  had  not  perhaps  been  equalled 
during  the  entire  season. 


itsic  %\i\(i\\i. 


lioudon. 

The  Concerts. — The  Philharmonic  Society's 
second  Concert  was  given  March  26th.  The  follow- 
ing was  the  programme: 

Overture;  Der  Freisrhiitz, AVeber. 

Aria  :  "  0  ealutaris  IIOHbiii,"  Mr«.  Lockey, Chwrubini, 

CoDcerto  :  Violin,   Mr.  Blugrove, Metidt-lssolin. 

Selection  from  Lohengrin  :  Introduction,  instrumental ; 
Bridal  Procession  ;  Wedding  music  aud  Epithalamiuni, 

Wagner, 
Choral  Symphony,  No.  9, Beethoven. 

The  Examiner  speaks  thus  of  Richard  Wagner, 
the  conductor,  and  of  the  Ninth  Symphony  of  Beet- 
hoven : 

The  overture  to  the  Freischiitz  was  ably  conducted  by 
M.  Wagner,  and  its  repetition  was  eagerly  demanded. 
The  long  symphony  of  Heethoven  did  not  succeed  so  well 
under  his  baton.  Mr.  Mosolielles  was  the  first  to  make 
it  intelligible  in  this  country;  and  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Costa  it  maintained  its  character.  Both  of  these 
skilful  artists  would  have  improved  the  effect  of  this  com- 
position by  curtailing  the  lii-st  incompi-ehensible  move- 
ment of  at  least  half  its  fatiguing  length;  but  they  had 
not  courage  enough  to  oppose  sound  judgment  and  pure 
taste  to  blind  prejudice  and  partizanship. 

The  Athenceum  says — 

It  was  to  be  perceived  that  the  new  comer's  predilec- 
tions lean  towards  music  alia  fantasia,  from  his  handling 
of  the  baton  during  the  overture — which  was  encored — 
and  the  Symphony;  and  his  reading  may  be  credited 
with  a  coarse  and  over-strained  enthusiasm.  To  impress 
this  on  the  orchestra,  that  precision  to  which  the  band 
(with  all  its  imperfections)  had  been  wrought  during 
later  years,  has  been  already  sacrificed.  A  case  of  more 
discreditable  scrambling  through  well-known  music — 
period  and  pjace  considered — is  not  in  our  recollection. 

Herr  Wagner,  however,  in  his  common-places  "  stands 
by  his  order."  Those  who  have  abused  the  melodious 
school  of  musical  thinkers  have  alw.iys  recurred  to 
rhythm  and  melody  whenever  they  could — and  in  this 
recurrence  have  often  taken  refuge  in  frivolity  or  dry- 
ness. Except,  in  short,  for  the  stir  which  has  been  made 
in  the  matter,  and  the  empiricism  with  which  the  music 
was  recommended  in  the  programme,  these  specimens  of 
"composition  for  ihe  future"  would  hardly  have  been 
worth  a  line  of  analysis  for  only  intrinsic  novelty  or  merit 
they  possess.  Compared  with  outlines  so  lean  and  with 
colors  so  exaggerated,  what  a  treasury  of  rich,  distinct, 
and  various  molivi  seemed  to  be  the  0ioral  Symphony ! 
There  are  thoughts,  indeed ! — there  are  melodies ! — and  it 
is  because  the  first  are  so  vigorous  and  tlie  second  are  so 
hauntingly  sweet  that  the  Symphony  is  accepted; — and 
not  because  of  the  novelties  of  form  contained  in  it,  since 
these  are  not  happy, — and  not  because  of  its  evidence  of 
purpose,  since  it  is  manifest,  from  the  printed  analysis  of 
the  composer's  meaning  (written  by  Herr  Wagner  in  1846, 
and  translated,  and  circulated  on  Monday  evening),  that 
there  is  no  amount  of  solemn  bombast  or  of  sentmiental 
nonsense  which  may  not  be  imputed  to  poor  Beethoven 
on  the  occasion  by  the  initiated,  who  can  see  in  the  clouds 
"  whale  or  ouzels"  as  their  distempered  fancy  pleaseth. 

Mr.ALFKED  Mellon,  the  leader  of  the  Orchestral 

Union,  gave  a  Concert  on  April  2d,  at  which,  says  the 

Morning  Chronicle : — 

The  piece  de  resistance  was  Beethoven's  Pastoral 
Symphony,  played  in  a  style  which  recalls  at  once,  to 
those  who  iiave  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  them,  the 
gi-eatest  performances  of  the  renowned  Gewandhaus 
Oixhestra  in  Leipsic,  under  Mendelssohn's  direction. 
We  particularly  noted  the  fine  reading  of  the  Storm- 
movement,  which  perfectly  electrified  the  audience.  One 
of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  concert  was  a  new 
overture,  entitled  Heloise,  composed  by  Mr.  Mellon,  be- 
ing the  fourth  concert  overture  we  owe  to  his  pen.  Mons. 
Sainton  played  a  vei-y  elaborate  and  effective  violin 
fantasia  on  themes  from  Verdi's  Riyoletto,  and  Mr. 
CusiNS  gave  a  very  finished  performance  on  the  piano 
of  Mekdelssohn's  andante  and  rondo  in  B  minor. 

The  London  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  gave 
Mendelssohn's  'Elijah'  on  April  3d,  at  Exeter  Hall, 
with  a  chorus  of  eight  hundred  voices,  but  the  per- 
formance seems  to  have  been  hardly  above  medi- 
ocrity. 

The  Royal  Italian  Opera,  it  is  announced,  will  open 
on  the  lOrh  inst,  Mr.  Gye  has  not  yet  put  forth  the  usual 
prospectus  of  the  season,  but  we  are  in  a  condition  to  men- 
tion some  particulars  which  may  interest  our  musical 
readers.  The  company  is  to  be  of  extraoi-dinary  strength. 
Its  principal  members  will  be— Soprani:  Mdlle.  Bosio, 
Mdlle.  Ney,  Mdlle.  Marai,  and  Madame  Viardot.  Con- 
tralto; Md'lle.  Didiiie.  Tenors;  Mario,  Tamberlik,  Gar- 
doni,and  Lucchesi.  Basses:  Lablache,  Formes,  Zelger, 
Tagliafico,  and  Polonini.  In  this  list,  however,  there  is 
one  sad  blank— /«'a««s  vaUe  deflendus— the  name  of  Grisi, 
absent  for  the  first  time  these  twenty  years,  and  with- 
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drawn,  it  is  understood,  for  ever.  For  sucli  an  irrepara- 
ble loss  we  must  console  ourselves  as  we  best  may. 
Mario,  we  believe,  is  engaged  only  for  a  short  period. 
The  great  features  of  the  season  will  be  the  production 
of  tile  EtoUe  du  Nord.  and  of  Verdi's  last  and  highly  suc- 
cessful opera,  //  Trovatore.  The  Eloih  du  Nord  will 
probably  be  brought  out  under  the  personal  superm- 
tendence  of  Meyerbeer  himself,  who  is  at  present  occu- 
pied in  preparing  the  opera  for  the  Italian  stage,  by  turn- 
ing the  originally  spoken  dialogue  into  recitative. 

Drury  Lane  is  to  open  on  Easter  Monday  for  Italian 
and  German  opera.  We  learn  that  filadame  Persiani, 
Tamburini,  and  Snivi  are  to  be  members  of  the  Italian 
portion  of  the  company.  The  Gennans,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions, will  be  the  same  as  last  year.  Balfe  is  men- 
tioned as  being  engaged  to  otRciate  as  musical  director. 
A  new  German  opera,  by  Mr  Aguilar,  has  been  accepted, 
and  is  to  be  produced  early  in  the  season. 

The  Haymarket  is  to  be  partially  transformed  into  an 
English  opera-house,  in  whicli  form  it  will  be  opened  on 
Easter  Monday.  The  principal  singers  are  ]\Ir.  and  Mrs. 
Sims  Reeve-,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weiss.  A  new  English 
opera,  by  Mr.  Henry  Smart,  is  already  in  preparation. 
Opera  is  to  alternate  with  "  the  legitimate  drama  " — a 
term  which  we  use  for  want  of  a  better,  for  we  do  not  see 
why  opera  should  not  be  deemed  as  legitimate  as  any 
other  branch  of  the  drama.  The  legitimate  drama  is  to 
be  supported  by  Miss  Cushman  and  Miss  Helen  Faucit. 
We  do  not  much  approve  of  such  half-and-half  measures 
— a  theatre,  like  everj^  other  undertaking,  ought  to  have 
one  undivided  purpose.  By  attempting  to  do  several 
things  at  once,  none  of  them  are  done  well.  Our  nation- 
al opera  never  prospers,  because  it  is  always  tacked  on  as 
an  appendage  to  something  else.  To  have  English  opera, 
we  must  have  an  English  opera-house — a  theatre  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  one  single  object,  of  adequate  magnitude, 
and  supplied  not  onl}'  with  a  complete  company  of  dra- 
matic singers,  but  with  a  sufficient  orchestra  and  chorus, 
a  competent  director,  and  all  the  "  appliances  and  means 
to  boot "  which  are  necessary  to  the  efficiency  and  suc- 
cess of  a  musical  establishment. 

Bottesini,  the  celebrated  double  bass  player,  has  re- 
turned to  London  after  a  long  absence.  His  marvellous 
ionrs  defwce  on  his  gigantic  instrument  will,  of  course, 
form  a  prominent  feature  of  the  concerts  of  the  season. 
We  have  already  mentioned  that  Alboni  is  about  to  visit 
this  country.  She  is  engaged  by  Mr.  Beale  for  a  pro- 
vincial tour  during  the  summer,  in  which  she  is  to  be  ac- 
companied by  several  artists  of  reputation,  including 
Herr  Ernst,  ildlle.  Jenny  Bauer,  Signor  Lorenzo,  Mr.  J. 
L.  Hattou,  and  Mr.  Land,  who  is  to  act  as  conductor. 

Paris. 

The  London  Athenmum  translates  from  the  Journal 

des  Debats,  M.  d'Ortigue's  accoutit  of  the  Symphotiy, 

by  M.  Gounod,  which  was  lately  brought  forward  by 

the  Society  of  Young  Artists  : 

This  is  the  work  of  a  master.  The  first  allegro,  in  D 
major,  is  carried  on  spiritedly,  without  an  introduction; 
— the  second  movement  is  an  andaiite,  in  D  minor,  in 
which  is  to  be  found  a  delicious  little  fugue.  The  min- 
uet is  charming, — it  is  in  F,  if  I  recollect  right, — and  the 
final  rondo  is  full  of  vivacity  and  eftect.  *  *  In  all, 
there  is  an  abundance  of  ideas,  freshness  of  imagination, 
clearness  of  line,  unexpected  details,  and  a  science  all 
the  more  consummate  becanse  it  is  capitally  disguised 
beneath  a  light  and  brilliant  veil. 

And  remarks  that  'M.  d'Ortigue  further  commends 
this  Symphony, — avowedly  written  for  a  young  so- 
ciety,— for  the  comparative  simplicity  of  the  means 
employed.  We  note  his  praise  for  the  benefit  of  all 
who  confound  progress  and  novelty  with  exaggera- 
tion, and  who  forget  that  in  Music  this  has  not  been 
the  law.  Long  after  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony, 
and  Missa  Solennis,  and  Posthumous  Quartets  were 
written  came  Mendelssohn's  Symphonies,  and  Orato- 
rios, and  Quartets  ;  and  these  can  get  a  hearing  and 
keep  favor,  though  the  amount  of  genius  exhibited 
in  them  be  smaller — though  their  style  be  less  pre- 
tending and  their  executive  claims  less  difficult  than 
Beethoven's. ' 

The  Opera  Comique  has  given  a  work  of  the  Prince  de 
la  Moskowa,  who  is  quite  a  learned  musician,  loves  good 
music,  and  has  much  excellent  taste;  he  has  not,  how- 
ever, had  the  good  taste  to  leave  his  opera  in  his  princely 
portfolio.  Poorer  compositions  have  been  listened  to,  it 
is  true ;  but  is  it  right  in  one  who  is  not  forced  by  ne- 
cessity to  a  bad  action  to  take  from  us  a  whole  evening, 
■which  we,  as  conscientious  critics,  felt  compelled  to  de- 
vote to  him  and  his  works?  We  are  expecting  the  new 
opera  of  Mr.  Thomas,  the  announcements  of  which  are 
numerous;  we  are  awaiting  the  departure  of  the  Italians 
with  indifference,  and  the  arrival  of  Les  Vepns  with 
stoicism.  It  is  not  our  fault  that  we  have  only  to  com- 
municate fears  and  hopes  for  the  future ;  the  present  is 
dumb,  it  says  nothing,  it  sings  nothing,  it  plays  nothing, 
except  on  'Change,  or  some  piano-forte.  Halevy's  La. 
Juive  has  made  no  money,  Mdlle.  Cruvelli  no  progress ; 
and  without  the  ballet,  which,  with  its  ronde-de-jambes,, 
or,  rather,  its  limbs  more  or  less  well-rounded,  rejoices 


the  eyes  of  our  wonder-seekers,  no  one  would  know  that 
there  existed  an  institution  which  is  called  the  Acad^mie 
ImpSriale,  and  which  is  loaded  with  every  imperial  favor. 

Give  us  a  singer  like  Mdlle.  Helene  Berg,  that  sec- 
ond Swedish  nightingale  whom  we  heard  yesterday  in  a 
concert  at  Pleyel's  saloon,  and  the  opera  will  give  us 
news  of  itself.  What  a  pleasing  and  powerful  voice,  and 
at  the  same  time,  such  an  excellent  method !  What  rav- 
ishing simplicity  in  her  manner,  and  what  charming  ex- 
pression !  We  fiave  been  so  much  accustomed  to  see  our 
singers  accomplish  their  performances  only  with  grimaces 
and  contortions  of  face,  that  we  have  been  astonished 
when  we  remembered  that  any  thing  to  be  well  done 
must  be  easily  and  gracefully  done,  by  one  who  claims 
to  approach  perfection.  Mdlle.  Berg  is,  in  every  sense, 
a  charming  person,  whose  future  promises  largely.  Mme. 
GoLDSCHMiDT  (Jenny  Lind)  had  the  same  teacher; 
it  was  Mr.  Berg,  father  of  Mdlle.  Helene,  who  fashioned 
both  of  these  singers,  who  will  shortly  rival  each  other. 

The  artists  that  we  have  been  wont  to  see  in  our  midst 
are  voyaging  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  SivOEi 
is  at  Paris,  it  is  true,  but  be  will  not  play  here,  and  will 
soon  take  his  departure.  Vieuxtemps  has  leaped  from 
Vienna  to  Berlin,  and  from  the  latter  place  to  Bruxelles. 
Joachim,  with  Madame  Schumann,  has  been  giving 
concerts  at  Berlin,  Hamburg,  and  Dresden ;  Schulhoff 
journeys  from  Berlin  to  Hamburg,  and  from  Hamburg  to 
Hanover,  pla^'ing  everywhere  the  compositions  so  much 
in  vogue  amongst  the  amateurs  of  every  country.  Deey- 
SCHOCK  has  returned  from  Copenhagen,  covered  with 
decorations  and  gold,  (according  to  the  advertisements;) 
Mdlle  Clauss  has  given  six  concerts  at  Vienna  and  Pesth, 
and  is  expected  at  Prague;  Miss  Arabella  Goddard 
is  at  Berlin;  Rubinstein,  whose  compositions  and 
pianism  seem  to  have  created  a  sensation  in  Germany, 
has  taken  the  place  of  Mdlle.  Clauss  on  the  posters  of 
Vienna;  Madame  Goldschmidt  has  given  eleven  con- 
certs in  the  principal  cities  of  Holland,  by  which  it  is  said 
the  Swedish  nightingale.  No.  1,  has  made  eighty-five  thou- 
sand francs;  Liszt  is  working  at  his  new  piano-organ, 
and  preparing  to  visit  London,  to  lend  his  support  to  his 
friend  Richard  Wagner;  Berlioz  is  expected  in  Paris 
to  superintend  the  performances  of  his  L'Enfance  du 
Christ  at  the  Opera  Comique,  and  will  then  leave  for  Lon- 
don, where  he  is  to  direct  some  concerts  at  Exeter  Hall; 
and  Thaleerg  remains  at  Naples,  enjoying  as  seriously 
as  possible,  the  dolce  far  niente  which  so  well  suits  him. 
Cor.  N.  T.  Mus.  Gaz. 

It  strikes  ns  that  the  Opera  Comique  is  rather  a 
queer  stage  whereon  to  produce  l?Enfance  du  Christ, 
though  what  that  may  be  we  cannot  even  gness. 


§uii|iltt'K  Joui|nitl  0f  gimk. 
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PMlharmonic  Concert. 
New  York,  Apr.  23. — Saturday  was  a  feast  day 
with  the  friends  of  hai-mony  here,  the  morning  and 
the  evening  being  occupied  at  Niblo's  theatre 
with  the  rehearsal  and  the  concert  of  the  Phil- 
HAE3I0NIC  Society, — the  last  of  the  four  of 
this,  their  thirteenth  season.  And  everything 
conspired  to  give  it  zest.  The  day  was  one  of 
the  most  sunshiny  and  spring-like ;  the  air  fresh 
and  stimulating  us  with  an  unusual  supply  of 
oxygen,  the  sky  uncommonly  blue,  and  Broadway 
exceeding  thronged  and  gay ; — we  never  met  so 
many  handsome  persons  or  so  many  brilliant 
dresses  in  the  streets.  At  10^,  A.  M.,  the  re- 
hearsal commenced  and  lasted  some  three  hours, 
the  audience  consisting  of  some  three  or  four 
hundred  lady  subscribers,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
artists,  critics,  &c. ;  the  orchestra  composed  of 
seventy-six  instruments,  the  strings  alone  (26 
violins,  9  violas,  7  yioloncelli  and  10  double 
basses)  exceeding  any  entire  orchestral  force  to 
which  we  have  been  used  in  Boston ;  and  the 
place  as  pleasant  as  the  hour.  "We  listen  to  great 
music  with  a  double  satisfaction  in  the  morning, 
when  the  brain  is  clear,  the  senses  fresh  and  the 
whole  nervous  system  strong  to  bear  excitement ; 
especially  so  when  the  Symphony,  as  in  this  case, 
was  Beethoven's  Seventh,  the  overture  Tannhau- 
ser,  and  the  choral  pieces  all  by  Mendelssohn. 


The  principal  drawback  was  the  bad  acoustic 
nature  of  the  theatre, — extremely  bad — although 
the  very  genial  aspect  of  the  place  went  some 
way  to  atone  for  it.  Tlie  arrangement  of  the 
musicians  on  the  front  of  the  stage,  which  had 
been  built  out  forward  to  the  middle  of  the  par- 
quet, and  with  some  rich,  quiet  Gothic  scenery 
behind  them,  with  the  semi-circular  tiers  of  audi- 
ence, and  all  the  tasteful  ornamentation  of  the 
house,  was  at  least  quite  musical  to  the  eye.  Cer- 
tainly no  architectural  form  looks  so  musical,  and 
so  predisposing  to  the  mood  of  music,  as  the  the- 
atrical form ;  pity  that  its  genial  aspect  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  the  acoustics  of  a  concert  haU ! 

This  fresh  morning  preparation  of  the  ear  and 
soul  was  as  good  for  the  hearer  as  for  the  per- 
formers. The  audience  also  needs  rehearsal  for 
a  true  sjTnphonic  feast.  Predisposed  by  these 
fresh  impressions  of  the  morning,  every  one  could 
listen  with  the  spirit  and  the  understanding  at  the 
concert  in  the  evening.  We  pass  on  to  that. 
The  programme  was  altogether  admirable, — the 
best  which  we  remember  ever  to  have  seen  re- 
ported of  the  Philharmonic,  or  perhaps  of  any 
orchestral  concerts  in  this  country.  It  was  as 
follows : 

PART  I. 

Symphony  No.  7,  in  A  major,  op.  92, Beethoven. 

Chorus  from  Elijah,  No.  5,  in  C  minor,  "  Tet  doth  the 

Lord," Mendelssohn. 

Trio  :  "  Lift  thine  eyes,"  and  Chorus  :  "  He,  watching 

over  Israel,"  from  Elijah,  No.  28  and  29, Mendelssohn. 

PART  n. 

Overture  to  Tannh'auser, ,. Wagner. 

Concertstiick,  in  F, Von  Weber. 

Mr.  William  Mason. 
Finale  to  the  first  act  of  the  "  Loreley,"  op.  98,.  .Mendelssohn. 

Conductor, Mr.  Carl  Bergmann. 

Leader  of  the  Vocal  Music, Mr.  G.  W.  Morgan. 

When  we  arrived,  sometime  before  the  hour 
appointed,  not  a  seat  remained  unoccupied  in  the 
parquet  or  either  circle ;  it  was  a  most  briUiant 
audience,  and  in  the  main  an  eagerly  attentive 
one,  although  there  were  enough  of  the  buzzing 
butterfly  tribe  on  either  side  of  us  to  provoke  the 
listening  patience.  Those  who  went  to  see  and 
be  seen,  to  amuse  and  be  amused,  were  many ; 
but  those  who  went  for  mu-sic's  sake  were  also 
evidently  not  a  few.  The  Philharmonic  Society, 
in  its  thirteen  years,  if  it  has  not  made  symphony 
as  frequent,  cheap  and  popular  as  might  be,  has 
educated  a  subscribing  nucleus  of  the  best  sort  of 
listeners,  so  that  when  orchestra  and  programme 
are  kept  well  up  to  the  work,  there  is  guaranty  of 
good  times  at  its  concerts. 

The  glorious  Seventh  Symphony  went  better 
than  we  ever  heard  it.  With  such  a  noble  mass 
of  violins  and  basses,  and  with  such  a  conductor 
as  Carl  Bergmann,  how  could  it  indeed  be 
otherwise  ?  Yet  many  had  been  the  misgi-sangs, 
and  modest  enough  the  promises  of  both  conduc- 
tor, government  and  membei-s.  It  was  plain  that 
Bergmann  had  inspired  the  utmost  confidence  in 
the  rehearsals ;  all  looked  up  to  him  as  the  man 
that  had  at  length  come  to  ^•itahze  the  choice  and 
abundant  orchestral  material  that  only  asked  a 
leader.  They  all  did  their  best,  and  he  did  his 
best,  and  the  whole  thing  went  to  a  charm,  and 
Beethoven's  grand  design  was  realized.  We  had 
but  recently  heard  the  same  Symphony  well 
played  at  home,  by  a  much  smaller  orchestra. 
We  noticed  with  satisfaction  that  Bergmann  did 
not  take  the  introduction  (poco  sostenuio)  so 
extremely  slow  as  Eckhardt  did.  There  was 
a  very  enthusiastic  attempt  made  to  enforce  a 
repetition  of  the  second  movement,  which  was 
honorable  to  the  appreciation  of  the  auc^ence, 
but  was  wisely  declined. 
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Familiar  as  tlie  Germania  and  Orchestral 
Union  had  made  us  with  the  Tannhauser  over- 
ture in  Boston,  we  felt  that  now  we  heard  it  truly 
for  the  first  time.  It  needed  all  that  mass  and 
brilliancy  of  violin  sounds,  to  bring  out  all  its 
features  in  their  just  expression,  and  indeed  to 
furnish  more  than  nominally  the  eight  real  and 
distinct  violin  parts  in  certain  passages.  The 
conductor  knew  this  music  perfectly  and  had  im- 
pressed its  intentions  upon  the  noble  material 
under  his  baton  so  successfull}',  that  it  grew  upon 
the  ear  and  mind,  from  the  first  chords  to  the  last, 
a  wonderful  and  splendid  whole.  The  overture 
produced  a  most  decided  impression,  for  a  new 
work  of  such  complexity  and  magnitude. 

Mr.  Mason's  playing  of  the  CencertstUck  did 
not  seem  to  us  to  do  him  so  much  justice,  as  his 
remarkably  fluent,  delicate  and  easy  rendering  of 
the  florid  and  rather  Willmers-like  Nocturne  with 
which  he  answered  the  encore.  The  Concerto 
was  skilfully,  and,  in  some  parts,  beautifully  play- 
ed, but  hardly  with  such  sustained  power  and 
firmness,  and  such  masterly  unity  of  style  as  one 
could  wish.  Now  and  then  a  passage  came  out 
not  quite  neatly  and  distinctly,  and  the  impression 
was  too  feeble.  The  place  indeed  was  wholly 
unpropitious  for  a  piano  programme  ;  the  instru- 
ment, really  a  fine  new-  Erard,  emitting  such  a 
hard  and  tinkling  sound,  that  one  fancied  it  a 
very  old  one ;  such  we  doubt  not  was  the  dead- 
ening influence  of  the  room,  at  least  from  our 
point  of  hearing. 

The  vocal  selections  were  of  the  best,  but  not  so 
the  performance.  The  Mendelssohn  Union  is 
but  a  new  society,  and  there  is  evidence  of  earnest- 
ness and  faithfulness  on  the  part  of  its  members ; 
at  all  events  they  all  sing.  But  their  number, 
only  seventy,  although  there  could  be  no  complaint 
of  want  of  loudness,  was  by  no  means  a  sufficient 
balance  to  that  powerful  orchestra,  even  with  half 
the  double-basses  laid  down  on  their  sides,  nor 
adequate  to  that  rich,  full  breadth  of  harmony  re- 
quired by  such  choruses  as  those  from  "  Elijah,  " 
especially  the  first  in  C  minor,  which  ends  with 
that  sublime  Chorale,  (the  latter,  more  joyous 
movement  of  which,  by  the  way,  seemed  unnatu- 
rally held  back  to  the  same  slow  time  with  the 
solemn  Chorale.)  Much  of  it  sounded  hard, 
crude  and  heavy ;  there  was  a  want  of  swell  and 
diminution  and  too  much  of  the  uniform  organ 
volume  without  the  vanish  of  tone ;  also  occasional 
discord,  the  tenors  singing  sharp.  There  was 
more  of  ti-ue  blending  and  shading  in  the  delivery 
of  the  lovely  chorus :  He  watching  over  Israel. 
The  Trio  was  coldly,  but  correctly  given.  To  us 
the  feature  of  the  programme  was  the  Loreley 
music  of  Mendelssohn,  in  which  our  expectations 
were  not  at  all  disappointed,  so  far  as  the  music 
was  concerned.  It  is  fuU  of  weird  and  mystical 
■eflFects,  and  modulations  that  almost  chill  one  with 
the  sense  of  night  and  the  damp  Ehine  air ;  a 
fine  blending  of  the  human  pathos  and  the  pe- 
culiar Mendelssonian  fairy  element. 

Some  of  the  soprano  and  alto  choruses  were 
quite  well  sung ;  but  the  solo  voice  was  distress- 
ingly sharp  thi-oughout,  giving  the  impression  that 
Miss  Loreley  had  really  wandered  up  and  Aovnx 
the  tcold  banks  of  the  Rhine  in  not  the  best  humor, 
until  her  spirits  and  her  voice  were  out  of  tune. 
We  could  not  help  fancying  that  all  the  vocal 
music  would  have  gained  by  having  the  same 
conductor  with  the  purely  orchestral  pieces. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  are  preparing  ano- 


ther concert,  complimentary  to  their  long  time 
conductor,  now  in  feeble  health,  Mr.  Theodore 
EiSFELD.  Tliis  gentleman  has  been  of  very 
great  service  to  the  cause  of  good  music  in  New 
York,  and  has  been  in  every  sense  one  of  the 
leading  spirits  among  musical  artists  here.  All 
feel  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  him,  and  aU  musicians 
and  all  music-lovers  will  unite  with  sympathetic 
good  will  in  making  the  proposed  tribute  every 
way  a  worthy  one.  The  fifth  symphony,  the 
Tannhauser  overture,  Cherubini's  Wassertrager 
overture,  &c.,  &o.,  will  be  performed. 

Apnl  24. 
'William  Tell'  at  the  Academy  of  Music. 

We  have  at  length  heard  this  last  and  in  one 
sense  '  greatest'  of  Rossini's  operas  three  times. 
As  the  music  was  entirely  new  to  us,  (except  of 
course  the  overture,)  the  fame  thereof  so  great, 
and  our  own  expectations  great  accordingly,  the 
more  so  that  we  had  always  felt  a  genius  in  Ros- 
sini's works  which  he  had  trifled  with,  but  which 
we  understood  that  he  had  here  set  out  to  work 
withal  in  real  earnest,  we  could  not  trust  ourselves 
to  speak  from  the  impressions  of  a  single  hearing, 
distracted  and  fatigued  too  as  we  were.  The  su- 
perb theatre  itself  was  a  distraction.  Such  a 
blaze  of  architectural  splendor  could  not  but  pre- 
occupy the  mind  continually  at  the  visual  rather 
than  the  auditory  portals.  And  let  us  say  here  at 
the  outset  that  we  were  pleased  beyond  expecta- 
tion with  the  Academy.  AVe  find  its  aspect  much 
more  pleasing  than  our  Boston  Theatre,  fond  as 
we  are  of  that.  In  general  form,  in  tasteful  lux- 
ury of  ornament,  and  above  all,  in  cheerful  color- 
ing (white  and  gold,)  it  satisfies  the  craving  for 
external,  visual  harmony,  better  than  any  public 
place  we  have  been  in.  It  is  perhaps  too  bril- 
liant for  quiet  people  in  the  long  nm ;  those  clus- 
ters of  globe  lights  that  spring  amid  the  heavy 
shrubbery  of  ornament  with  which  the  fronts  of 
all  the  circles  bristle,  are  somewhat  damaging  to 
weak  eyes ;  but  the  whole  effect  is  really  rich, 
harmonious,  genial  and  cheerful,  with  or  without 
a  brilliant  audience.  We  cannot  but  think  it  bet- 
ter than  our  gloomy,  sometimes  lurid  looking,  red 
walls.  Red  is  defended  as  the  last  result  of  the 
Parisian  experience ;  but  is  it  necessary  to  sup- 
pose it  more  than  a  Paris  fashion  of  to-day,  akin 
to  the  French  love  of  what  is  glowing  and  in- 
tense, of  melo-dramatic  literature,  blood  and 
thunder  novels,  and  stunning,  brassy  music  ?  We 
mean  no  disparagement  to  our  own  fine  theatre  ; 
in  all  save  the  '  vile  red, '  it  is  both  elegant,  artis- 
tic and  convenient ;  this  one  shall  not  wean  us 
from  it.  But  this,  so  far  as  the  eye  is  concerned, 
we  think  the  greater  architectural  triumph ; — 
we  speak  of  the  theatre  proper,  and  not  of  the 
saloons  and  entrances,  in  which  the  Boston  Thea- 
tre is  infinitely  superior.  So  too  it  is  in  seating; 
for  it  is  plain  at  a  glance  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  five  thousand  seats  at  the  Acade- 
my are  cut  oif  from  a  fair  view  of  the  stage.  And 
this  is  partly  caused  by  what  is  architecturally 
perhaps  the  finest  feature  of  the  house,  those  rich 
Italian  palace  fronts  of  the  double  width  of  pro- 
scenium boxes  each  side  of  the  stage.  Acous- 
tically the  theatre  is  excellent.  We  are  quite  sure 
a  Philharmonic  concert  would  sound  a  thousand 
times  better  in  it,  than  at  Niblo's. 

But  now  for  '  William  TeU.'  For  once,  for 
twice,  we  found  the  general  impression  of  the 
music  heavy.     We  could  sympathize  with  what 


semi-musical  people  sometimes  say  of  the  best 
works  :  It  is  a  heavy  opera.  It  is  fatiguing  by  its 
length ;  and  not  only  by  its  length,  but  through 
the  interruption  o^  its  unity  and  the  suspension  of 
its  purely  musical  interest  by  so  much  melo- 
dramatic pageantry  and  dancing.  Our  corres- 
pondent was  c|uite  right  in  saying,  that  with  the 
second  act  the  purely  musical  interest  ends ;  at 
all  events  the  musical  climax  of  the  whole  is 
passed,  and  in  the  last  two  acts  the  music  becomes 
secondary  to  mere  spectacle  and  action.  Un- 
doubtedly the  composition  in  the  main  is  fine ; 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  good  music  in  it;  the 
master  has  employed  gi-ander  combinations,  bolder 
harmonies  and  modulations,  richer  and  deeper 
contrapuntal  resources,  and  built  the  whole  upon 
a  more  ambitious  and  more  learned  plan,  than  we 
could  possibly  expect  from  any  other  Italian 
writer,  unless  it  were  Cherubini.  And  in  its  dis- 
tinctive excellencies  '  TeU '  is  almost  as  wide  a 
departure  from  the  ItaHan  school,  as  Cherubini's 
music.  But  the  diiference  would  seem  to  be 
that  Cherubini  found  and  followed  his  peculiar 
genius  in  that  departure,  whereas  Rossini  left  his 
genius  behind  him.  For  one  feels  in  listening  to 
the  '  Tell '  music,  that  he  is  no  longer  quite  at 
home  with  the  same  old  genial  Rossini ;  that  he 
is  ti-eated  here  to  a  novel  and  surprising  display 
of  the  mercurial  Italian's  power,  but  that  he  has 
not  the  man  himself.  Here  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
efibrt  that  Rossini  ever  made  ;  he  would  do  more 
and  other  than  he  had  done  ;  he  felt  the  limit, 
the  monotonjr,  the  almost  triviality  of  what  he 
had  so  long  been  doing,  although  often  so  felici- 
tously. He  had  now  a  new  public,  a  Parisian 
Grand  Opera  to  write  for ;  he  stood  where  Gluck 
had  once  before  exposed  the  shallowness  of  senti- 
mental Italian  song  dramas ;  he  felt  the  greater 
depth  and  enduring  quality  of  German  music ; 
he  had  been  among  the  Alps  and  caught  the  idea 
of  something  vigorous  and  fresh  and  vitalized 
with  intellect,  with  great  ideas,  in  which  the  mu- 
sician might  find  manher  sphere  than  in  the  old 
exhausted  sensuous  round  of  southern  loves  and 
jealousies  and  pleasure-seeking.  So  he  went  to 
work  to  surpass  himself  and  be  something  more 
than  a  melodist,  to  show  that  he  was  able  to  main- 
tain a  place  among  the  graver  masters,  and  to 
wield  like  them  the  multiplex  resources  of  fuU 
harmony  and  instrumental  coloring.  He  has 
done  it,  and  done  it  splendidly.  But  where  is  the 
peculiar  melodic  chann  and  inspiration  of  '  the 
Barber '  and  his  earlier  works  ?  Where  that 
spontaneous,  ceaseless  gush  of  sparkling,  fresh, 
exquisitely  original  musical  ideas  ?  that  still  sur- 
prising play  of  a  creative  musical  fancy,  that  kept 
squandering  pearls  upon  extempore  and  unsub- 
stantial dresses  ?  We  do  not  find  much  of  it  in 
the  '  TeU.'  We  find  instead  large  combinations, 
crowded  harmonies,  and  vast  activity  in  the 
orchestral  accompaniments,  with  careful  study  to 
fit  tones  to  local  and  dramatic  requirements.  In 
this  Rossini  has  shown  what  he  could  do,  and  in- 
creased the  world's  respect  for  his  great  power ; 
but  what  a  pity  that  he  stopped  short  here  and 
did  not  keep  on  untU  he  could  be  once  again 
himself  and  perfectly  spontaneous  in  this  larger 
kind  of  work  ! 

The  freshest  music  in  this  opera  is  that  of  the 
kind  caUed  "  local,"  the  Alpine  horns  and  echoes, 
&c. ;  but  this  is  a  verj'  simple  artifice.  We  have 
most  of  it  in  the  first  act,  in  the  pastoral  and 
hunting  strains,  and  fresh,  naive  choruses  of  the 
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Swiss  villagers  about  Tell's  cottage.  The  music 
of  this  act  is  the  most  genuine  and  pleasing  of 
the  whole,  though  that  of  the  second  act  is  great- 
est. Some  of  its  melodies  remind  us  of  the 
Soirees  Musicales.  Prominent  among  its  musical 
contents  are  the  tenor  air  in  which  Arnold  apos- 
trophizes his  Matilda,  and  in  which  Bolcioni 
used  some  very  telling  and  effective  high  notes, 
and  sang  very  earnestly  and  with  good  style,  al- 
though rather  a  feeble  person  for  so  exacting  a 
role ;  the  very  expressive  music  accompanying 
the  pretty  scene  of  the  wedding  of  the  three 
couples ;  the  manly  appeals  of  Tell  to  Arnold,  in 
which  Badiali  sang  and  acted  nobly  as  he  al- 
ways does,  only  that  he  unfortunately  looked 
more  like  a  fierce  Italian  bandit  than  the  Swiss 
patriot ;  the  wedding  chorus  and  prayer,  and  the 
stormy  finale,  appealing  to  heaven  for  revenge, 
after  Gessler's  soldiers  have  dragged  away  the 
old  pastor  Melohthal.  In  these  the  ensemble  was 
larger  and  better  than  we  have  ever  had  upon 
the  operatic  stage,  the  chorus  being  very  nu- 
merous, and  the  soprano  of  Madame  Maretzek 
(Tell's  son,  Jemmy),  taking  throughout  thfe  prom- 
inent part,  and  with  great  sweetness  and  telling 
purity  of  voice. 

It  is  in  the  second  act  that  Rossini  lays  himself 
out  for .  great  eifects.  The  first  act  had  been 
simply  indicative  of  Swiss  life,  first  in  its  sunpli- 
city  and  happiness ;  but  its  sunshine  is  crossed  with 
bodeful  shadows  as  often  as  the  hunting  horns  of 
the  tyrant's  crew  are  heard  in  the  distance,  or  the 
anxious  mind  of  Tell  in  every  utterance  contrasts 
the  present  gayety  with  the  actual  wrongs  of 
Switzerland ;  and  ending  in  scenes  of  outrage 
and  collision  between  soldiery  and  people,  so  as 
to  put  us  in  possession  of  all  the  motives  of  the 
play.  To  that  sunny  scene  of  lake  and  mountains, 
now  succeeds  nightfall  and  the  famous  vale  of 
Kutli.  First  a  prelude  of  local  coloring ; — pasto- 
ral strains  and  village  vesper  bells  from  one  part 
alternate  with  the  horns  of  Gessler  and  his  court 
returning  from  the  chase.  Enter  the  princess 
Mathilda  (Steffanone),  who  has  left  this  latter 
party  for  a  meeting  with  her  lover,  Arnold. 
Here  we  have  a  fine,  love-fraught  solo,  which 
Steffanone,  when  she  is  not  hoarse,  sings  in  the 
richest  and  most  luscious  tones  and  with  the 
truest  feeling.  Arnold  enters  to  take  his  leave  of 
her,  thinking  by  flight  to  distant  parts  and  death 
suW  campo  della  gloria,  to  escape  the  struggle  be- 
tween such  a  love  and  duty  to  his  groaning 
country.  Here  of  course  a  lovers'  passionate 
duet.  Tell  and  Walter  (Coletti)  approach 
and  Mathilda  retires — not  to  appear  again  except 
for  a  moment,  in  the  way  of  special  providence, 
to  rescue  Tell's  son  after  the  apple  shooting  scene. 
The  two  patriots  inform  Arnold  Melchthal  of  the 
arrest  and  murder  of  his  father,  which  appeal  of 
course  makes  him  entirely  theirs,  and  here  we 
have  the  famous  Trio,  which  is  perhaps  the  finest 
piece  of  music  in  the  play,  and  fully  up  to  such  a 
situation.  Then  comes  the  rendezvous  of  the 
men  of  the  three  cantons,  each  entering  singly, 
and  in  its  turn  exhorted  by  the  leaders,  till  the 
mass  accumulates  to  a  mighty  ensemble ;  and  then 
the  oath  and  the  grand  chorus  of  revenge  and 
liberty.  The  whole  act  is  one  superb  crescendo 
of  effects,  ending  with  a  grand  climax ;  and  it 
was  well  executed,  save  that  Maretzek  is  prone 
to  lash  up  his  orchestra  too  furiously. 

The  real  musical  interest  of  the  piece  has  now 
passed  its  height,  and  the  audience  have  heard 


and  seen  and  been  excited  quite  as  much  as  can 
be  good  for  anybody  in  a  single  evening.  The 
third  act  is  dance  and  pageantry.  Scene,  the 
square  in  the  village  of  Altdorf  and  the  fair, 
where  the  villagers  have  to  bow  before  the  cap  of 
Gessler.  The  dancing  was  stupid  enough,  except 
the  ballet  by  a  pretty  company  of  girl  soldiers, 
fantastically  introduced,  for  what  motive  it  was 
hard  to  see.  The  shooting  of  the  apple  on  the 
boy's  head,  the  arrest  of  Tell  and  the  boy,  and 
the  claiming  of  the  latter  by  Mathilda,  who  se- 
cretly favors  the  patriots,  end  this  act.  The 
fourth  act  has  two  scenes :  the  first  in  a  cottage, 
where  Arnold  pours  out  his  soul  in  a  great  tenor 
song,  full  of  heroic  resolution,  and  where  he  has 
again  need,  as  in  the  first  act,  of  the  powerful 
high  C  from  the  chest  (I'ut  de  poitrine),  which 
made  Dupeez  so  famous.  If  Bolcioni  trans- 
posed this  half  a  tone,  he  nevertheless  gave  the 
air  with  a  great  deal  of  vigor,  although  his  voice 
showed  signs  of  fatigue  after  so  much  exertion. 
For  ourselves,  we  did  not  go  to  hear  the  ut  de 
poitrine,  nor,  if  we  had  heard  it,  is  it  probable 
that  we  should  have  celebrated  that  as  ike  event 
in  hearing  "  William  Tell."  The  finale  is  melo- 
dramatic to  a  degree ;  a  wonderfully  well  man- 
aged storm  upon  the  lake,  where  Tell  leaps  from 
the  boat,  sends  an  arrow  to  the  tyrant's  heart,  and 
Switzerland  is  free !  We  really  retain  little  or 
no  impression  of  the  music  of  all  this;  it  was 
swallowed  up  in  spectacle.  How  different  from 
the  finale  to  Don  Juan  !  There  too  is  spectacle ; 
but  the  soul  and  meaning  of  it  haunt  you  ever 
after  in  the  music.  Rossini,  the  musician,  seems 
to  have  grown  weary  of  his  Prospero's  wand, 
and  if  he  did  not  break  it,  to  have  trifled  with  it 
from  the  middle  of  his  work. 

Yet  "  William  Tell "  is  not  without  the  ele- 
ments of  greatness.  It  showed  Rossini's  power 
to  step  out  of  his  own  habits,  to  surpass  himself; 
it  proved  him  a  great  musician.  We  cannot 
think  it  can  ever  be  one  of  the  very  popular  ope- 
ras; it  is  too  long,  too  crowded,  too  destitute  of 
musical  unity  and  progress  after  the  second  act ; 
and  it  lacks  the  enlivening  charm  of  even  one 
very  prominent  female  character.  Steffanone's 
part  is  pretty  much  all  limited  to  just  one  scene. 
In  the  character  of  the  music  we  were  disap- 
pointed in  finding  it,  if  less  after  the  usual  pat- 
tern of  Italian  song  operas,  yet  not  so  German  as 
we  had  always  heard  it  stated.  It  seems  rather 
French,  and  like  a  precursor  of  those  great  or- 
chestral, effect  operas  of  Meyerbeer.  Then 
again  we  were  continually  struck  by  effects,  par- 
ticularly in  the  male  choruses,  which  palpably 
anticipated  certain  peculiarities  of  his  Italian 
successors,  of  Donizetti  and  of  Verdi. 

"  Tell "  has  drawn  crowded  audiences  almost 
uniformly  now  for  seven  nights,  and  will  be  per- 
formed two  nights  more.  On  Monday  it  will 
give  way  to  Verdi's  II  Trovatore.  Madame  De 
La  Grange,  (Ullman's  new  card)  has  also  been 
announced  for  Monday  at  Niblo's,  although  she 
has  not  yet  arrived.  Her  company  is  to  consist 
of  Paeodi,  well-known  here  of  old ;  of  Sig.  Ml- 
eati,  said  to  be  the  best  tenor  in  Italy,  Sig. 
Morelli,  baritone,  &c.,  &c.  Our  readers  have  al- 
ready smiled  over  the  funny  shrewdness  and 
presumption  of  the  manager's  card.  The  Ger- 
man opera  came  to  an  un-German  end  with 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet ; "  but  there  was  success 
enough  to  encourage  a  hope  that  New  York  may 
ere  long  have  a  permanent  German  opera  of  the 


higher  order,  in  which  Fidelio  and  IpMgenia  in 
Aulis  may  be  worthily  performed.  Certainly  this 
German  population  of  at  least  150,000,  with  all 
the  other  lovers  of  German  music,  should  be  quite 
adequate  to  the  snpport  of  such  an  institution. 

J.  s.  D. 


Musical  Fund  Society. — The  Concert  of 
this  Society,  on  Saturday  last,  was  attended  by  a 
large  audience,  though  not  so  large  as  we  had  ex- 
pected to  see  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  orchestral 
concert  of  the  season.  The  manuscript  overture 
by  Mr.  J.  C.  D.  Parker  stood  first  on  the  pro- 
gramme, and  was  conducted  by  the  young  com- 
poser himself.  It  made  upon  the  audience  a  very 
favorable  impression,  and  not  less  so,  we  think, 
upon  musicians  and  critics.  It  opened  with  a 
slow  movement,  in  which  the  reed  instruments 
and  horns  predominated  and  were  treated  with 
most  excellent  effect ;  but  it  appeared  to  us  that 
the  strings  were  not  used  with  so  good  effect, 
seeming  at  times  a  littte  thin  and  weak.  The 
overture,  genei-ally,  gave  much  satisfaction ;  the 
instrumentation  being  fuU  and  rich;  and  the  themes, 
without  being  strikingly  original,  were  yet  not 
uninteresting  or  trivial.  On  the  whole,  we 
thought  the  composition  one  likely  to  be  satisfac- 
tory to  musicians  as  a  promising  result  of  faithful 
study,  rather  than  what  would  be  found  popular  by 
a  miscellaneous  audience.  It  was  throughout  most 
attentively  listened  to,  enjoyed  and  heartQy  ap- 
plauded,— and  its  reception  could  not  but  have 
been  most  gratifying  to  the  composer,  who  most 
efficiently  conducted  the  orchestra,  which,  in  its 
turn,  seemed  to  spare  no  effort  to  give  to  the  new 
work  all  its  best  effects. 

Mr.  Sattee  gave  the  E  flat  Concerto  of  Beet- 
hoven in  a  manner  which  gave  general  satisfac- 
tion, although  it  would  be  impossible  to  satisfy  the 
various  conceptions  of  more  learned  critics  who 
are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  composition. — 
Every  one  has  his  own  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  such  a  work  should  be  played,  and  will 
not  be  content  with  anything  that  falls  in  any 
way  short  of  that  ideal.  Mr.  Satter,  on  this  oc- 
casion, appeared  for  the  first  time  before  one  of 
our  large  audiences,  and,  both  in  the  concerto 
and  in  the  wonderful  Liszt  fantasias  on  Don  Gio- 
vanni and  Lucia,  made  a  gi-eat  impression  as  a 
pianist  of  remarkable  and  varied  talent,  and  that 
too,  on  hearers  who,  familiar  with  many  pianists 
of  acknowledged  excellence,  are  not  a  Httle  criti- 
cal and  strict  in  their  requirements.  He  was 
much  applauded,  and  gave,  in  acknowledgment  of 
his  recall,  the  beautiful  minuet  of  Mozart,  fa- 
miliar to  those  who  have  attended  his  concerts. 
We  could  not  but  wish  that  some  of  the  enthusi- 
astic applauders  of  Saturday  evening  had  attend- 
ed the  delightful  Soirees  at  Chickering's. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Long  sang  the  famous  cavatina 
from  Linda  di  Chamounix,  Oh  luce  di  quest'  ani- 
nia,  with  fuU  orchestral  accompaniment,  with 
brilliant  success.  Mi-s.  Long  is  one  of  the  best, 
perhaps,  the  best  of  our  native  singere ;  with  con- 
siderable natural  powers,  she  has  acquired,  under 
Signor  CoRELia,  a  pure  style  of  Italian  singing, 
which,  in  the  concertnroom,  is  exceedingly  effec- 
tive; her  execution  and  vocalization  are  good, 
though  not  faultless  ;  she  has  sufficient  passion  to 
give  much  life  and  spirit  to  her  performance.  In 
the  Second  Part  of  the  Concert,  she  gave  Qui  la 
voce  with  equal  success ;  and,  in  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  enthusiastio   encore  that  rewarded 
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her  efforts,  sang  "  The  Last  Rose  of  Summer," 
in  a  very  pleasing  manner. 

Mrs.  KosA  Garcia  de  Ribas,  who  in  past 
seasons  has  given  much  pleasure  to  the  Academy 
and  Musical  Fund  audiences,  and  is  always  ready 
to  aid  in  good  works,  sang  an  aria  composed  by 
Maretzek,we  think,  for  Steffanone,  but  which  wan- 
ted all  the  voice  and  style  of  StelFanone  to  make  it 
tolerable.  It  was  not  within  Signora  Ribas'  capa- 
city, and  seemed  to  us  an  unfortunate  selection. 

The  trumpet  duo  of  Messrs.  Heinicke  and 
PiNTEE  was  well  performed  with  accompani- 
ment of  the  full  orchestra,  and  was  much  ap- 
plauded. 

The  overture  to  Semiramide  was  played  in  very 
fine  style  by  the  orchestra,  and  closed  the  con- 
cert ;  but,  with  the  recollections  of  the  opera  still 
fresh,  it  seemed  as  if  the  curtain  should  rise  and 
the  entertainment  should  commence  with  this, 
rather  than  to  give  it  as  the  signal  for  cloaking 
and  bonneting,  and  as  intimation  that  the  enter- 
tainment had  come  to  an  end. 

The  Concert  was  a  most  successful  and  pleas- 
ing one,  and  we  hope  was  not  without  its  good 
effect  on  the  finances  of  the  Musical  Fund  So- 
ciety, who  should  not  be  discouraged  from  re- 
newed efforts  in  another  season.  The  excellence 
of  the  orchestra,  infinitely  beyond  any  perma- 
nent organization  that  has  ever  been  heard  in  Bos- 
ton, is  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  and  we  are 
confident  that  the  tide  of  fortune  will  assuredly 
take  a  favorable  turn  in  another  year,  and  bring 
a  well  deserved  and  substantial  reward. 


English  Opera. 

The  opera  troupe  at  the  Boston  Theatre  have 
sung  every  night  this  week,  giving  the  '  Beggar's 
Opera'  on  Monday, '  Cinderella'  on  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  and  '  La  Sonnambula'  on  Wednesday. 
Of  all  these  we  have  spoken  before.  The  repre- 
sentation of  '  La  Sonnambula '  we  did  not  hear, 
but  learn  from  other  sources  that  it  was  a  remark- 
ably good  performance ;  and  that  Mr.  Harri- 
son proved  more  than  usually  acceptable  to  his 
hearers.  For  Friday  '  Guy  Mannering '  was  an- 
nounced, but  this  of  course  is  too  late  for  notice 
in  our  columns.  Miss  Louisa  Pyne  has  made  a 
most  decided  impression  and  there  is  but  one 
opinion  as  to  her  remarkable  merits  as  a  vocalist. 
English  opera  put  upon  the  stage  as  this  has  been 
should  surely  be  popular,  and  we  wonder  not  a 
little  not  to  see  really  crowded  houses.  We  omit- 
ted, in  our  notice  of  '  Cinderella '  last  week,  to 
speak  of  a  chorus  behind  the  scenes,  which  was 
very  noticeable  for  its  excellence  in  time  and  tune, 
being,  we  think,  the  only  one  we  ever  heard  that 
we  could  listen  to  with  even  a  tolerable  satisfac- 
tion. The  phenomenon  is  so  rare  a  one  that  we 
■are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it,  and  would  by  no 
means  fail  to  notice  it.  We  are  unable  to  state 
how  long  the  opera  troupe  will  remain,  nor  what 
operas  will  be  given  in  the  remainder  of  their  en- 
gagement. This  afternoon,  '  Cinderella '  is  re- 
peated. 

I  '^   i 

The  Musical  Gazette,  a  few  weeks  sitice,  was  a  little 
disposed  to  laugh  at  our  sensitiveness  to  the  pickings 
and  stealings  of  the  London  Musical  World.  But 
now  the  ox  of  the  Gazette  is  gored,  and  behold  how 
its  righteous  indignation  is  excited ! 

The  coolness  of  the  Musical  World  in  making  its 
extensive  depredations  is  not  a  little  amusing. 
What  further  developments  a  careful  comparison  of 


the  German  and  French  musical  journals  with  its 
columns  would  bring  to  light  we  cannot  say;  but  the 
proportion  of  matter  cribbed  from  our  own  columns 
and  those  of  the  Gazette,  not  only  without  credit, 
hfit  even  boldly,  unblushingly  inserted  as  original,  is 
truly  astonishing. 

These  excellent  extracts  are  set  off  like  precious 
stones,  by  a  kind  of  foil,  the  really  original  articles 
of  the  Musical  World,  which  are  the  most  extraor- 
dinary specimens  of  rhetorical  bathos  and  balderdash 
that  we  can  find  in  a  year's  reading  of  newspapers. 
Such  stuff  %vould  not  be  tolerated  in  any  tenth  rate 
American  daily  paper  that  could  boast  of  ten  sub- 
scribers, and  how  the  standard  English  musical  pa- 
per can  be  permitted  to  give  the  world  such  nonsense 
we  cannot  conceive.  We  expect  at  least  "  pure  En- 
glish undefiled "  in  a  London  paper.  We  should 
like  to  give  specimens  of  its  style,  but  forbear. 

The  London  Musical  World  is  an  able  and  honest 
sheet  truly ;  fearless,  too  especially  in  its  appropri- 
ations of  the  labors  of  others.  It  has  given  our  ori- 
ginal articles  as  its  own  repeatedly,  and  has  done  so 
many  remarkable  things,  that  we  had  thought  nothing 
in  the  way  of  unfairness  and  dishonesty  in  its  col- 
umns could  again  surprise  us.  But  we  were  mis- 
taken ;  we  had  not  begun  to  conceive  to  what  a  depth 
of  meanness  the  editor  could  descend.  The  coolness 
of  an  article,  in  its  issue  of  March  24,  would  gratify 
a  wooden-nutmeg  manufacturer,  or  thimble-rigger 
even.  It  prefaces  an  article  upon  Wagner  as  follows : 
"From  sources  in  our  possession,  and  from  personal 
experience^''  [fancy  the  editor  of  the  Musical  World 
having  any  personal  experience  other  than  pecuniary, 
and  that  disastrous  to  his  victim,  with  any  one  ']  "  we 
have  gathered  a  few  facts,  which,  for  general  conve- 
nience, we  shall  throw  into  a  form  half-narrative,  half- 
critical."  After  this  modest  exordium,  what  follows, 
think  you,  reader  ?  Simply  a  garbled,  mutilated,  and 
distorted  copy  of  the  article  in  the  Musical  Gazette 
of  March  3,  on  Richakd  Wagnek,  in  which  every 
merited  compliment  to  the  man  is  omitted,  and  a 
sneer,  or  abusive  epithet  put  in  its  place.  And  this 
is  the  only  musical  weekly  that  John  Bull  can  sus- 
tain in  his  capital ! 


Mr.  Fkt's  Stabat  Matek. — Quite  a  contro- 
versy is  going  on  in  the  New  York  papers  between 
Mr.  Fry  and  Mr.  Phalen,  the  President  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Music,  in  regard  to  the  non-production  of  a 
Stabat  Mater  composed  by  Mr.  Fry.  The  facts  we 
find  concisely  stated  as  follows,  in  the  Tribune,  giving, 
it  seems  to  us,  a  fair  statement  of  the  position  of  the 
parties  on  the  question  ; 

Dramatic  and  operatic  controversies  are  matters 
that  do  not  often  gain  a  place  in  these  columns ;  but 
there  arc  one  or  two  points  in  the  discussion  be- 
tween Mr.  W.  H.  Fry  and  the  Management  of  the 
Academy  of  Music,  of  which  we  to-day  publish  an- 
other installment,  that  invite  emphatic  comment.  It 
seems  to  be  established  that  the  Management  under- 
took to  produce  a  new  manuscript  Oratorio  by  that 
gentleman,  requiring  the  entire  force  of  the  opera 
company,  with  a  large  additional  chorus,  and  that 
they  promised  to  have  it  carefully  rehearsed.  But 
after  a  few  partial  rehearsals,  on  the  author's  declar- 
ation that  these  were  not  sufficient,  and  that  the  per- 
formers were  not  yet  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
work  to  do  justice  to  it  or  to  themselves  before  the 
public,  the  Management  broke  off  the  undertaking, 
and  determined  not  to  produce  the  Oratorio.  In 
justification  of  this  breach  of  contract,  they  allege 
that,  in  order  to  continue  the  rehearsals,  they  must 
have  postponed  a  new  opera  they  are  preparing, 
which  might  have  endangered  the  pecuniary  success 
of  the  establishments ;  and  also  that,  when  they 
agreed  to  bring  out  Mr.  Fry's  Oratorio,  they  were 
under  the  belief  that  only  two  general  rehearsals 
would  be  required. 

The  Evening  Mirror  says  : — 

The  explanation  of  the  management  seems  to 
justify  the  alternative  they  adopted  on  purely  business 
grounds,  'i  he  frequent  rehearsals  required  by  the 
Composer  (and  we  do  not  blame  him  for  his  unwill- 
ingness to  liave  his  work  mangled  in  the  prodnction) 
interfered  with  the  regular  operatic  performances,  and 
even  perilled  the  success  of  the  establishment.  The 
Directors  have  been  at  great  expense  in  getting  up 
"William  Tell"  and  "II  Trovatore;"  and  while 
they  have  no  prospect  or  expectation  of  making 
anything  out  of  the  opera,  they  are  not  willing  to 


throw  away  money  merely  for  the  sake  of  gratifying 
the  public  and  giving  employment  to  some  three 
hundred  artists  and  supernumeraries.  According  to 
Mr.  Phalen's  statement,  either  the  Stabat  or  //  Tro- 
vatore  must  he  withdrawn ;  and  as  the  latter  is  re- 
garded by  the  management  as  the  great  card  of  the 
seaseon,  it  was  decided  to  shelve  the  sacred  and  go 
ahead  with  the  secular  opera. 


The  MASSAcnnSETTS  MusiCAi,  Journai,.  We 
have  received  the  prospectus  and  first  number  of  a 
new  musical  paper  with  this  title.  It  is  the  suc- 
cessor of  "  The  Key-Note,"  and  is  published  in  Fall 
Eiver  by  Eben  Tourjee,  in  connection  with 
Messrs.  A.  N.  Johnson,  E.  H.  Feost  and  J.  R. 
Miller  of  Boston.  It  is  a  well  printed  paper,  pub- 
lished semi-monthly  at  one  dollar  per  annum. 


^JOB  PRINTIG  neatly  and  promptly  eiecnted  at  this  Office. 

Ii.    O.    EMERSON, 

©tatiM  d£  t\t  piartn-^otti,  ©tgan,  $c  Zm%m%, 

ORGANIST  AND  DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AT 
BULFINCH  STREET  CHDRCH. 

Music  Room  under  the  Church Residence,  12  Indiana  PI. 

BOSTON. 
Applications  may  ahso  be  made  at  Oliver  Ditson's,  115  Wash- 
ington St.,  to  whom  he  is  permitted  to  refer. 

A  YOUNG  American  Gentleman,  of  unexceptionable  char- 
acter, with  good  business  attainments,  -wishes  to  obtain  a 
situation  in  a  Music  Store ;  has  had  an  extensive  experience  in 
the  Piano  and  Melodeon  trade,  is  an  excellent  tuner  and  re- 
pairer, and  can  influence  some  trade  Wages  not  so  much  an 
object,  as  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  business.    Address  "  Musician,"  at  this  OfBce. 

ORGANIST. A  situation  wanted  as  Organist  in  some 
church  in  Boston,  by  a  gentleman  who  has  had  a  number 
of  years'  experience.    The  best  of  references  as  to  qualifica- 
tions can  be  given. 
Address  "  Organist,"  Box  186,  Worcester,  Mass. 

IL  TROVATOEE "  Stride  la  Vampa," Vekdi. 
Just  published.            GEORGE  P.  REED  &  CO. 

IL  TROVATORE "  Deserto  suUa  Terra," Veeei. 
Just  published.           GEORGE  P.  KEED  &  CO. 

IL  TROVATORE "  Ah  si  ben  mio," Veem. 
Just  published.           GEORGE  P.  EEED  &  CO. 

IL  TROVATORE "  Tacea  la  Notte," Vekdi. 
Just  published.           GEORGE  P.  REED  &  CO. 

IL  TROVATORE "  D'Amor  suP  alli  rosee," Vekdi. 
Just  published.            GEORGE  P.  REED  &  CO. 

IVe'w  amd  ValiiaWe  Music  Books. 

TECHNICAL      STUDIES 
For  Piano-Forte  playing.    By  Louis  Plaidt,  Teacher  in  the 
Conservatory  of  Music  at  Leipsic.    Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man, by  J.  C.  D.  Parker.    Price  $2. 

THE  VOCALIST'S  COMPANION: 
Or  Exercises  for  developing,  strengthening  and  equalizing  the 
Voice.  Designed  as  introductory  to  and  to  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  celebrated  Solfeggio  Exercises  of  Panseron, 
Crivelli,  Lablache  and  others.  By  Edward  B.  Oliver.  Price 
75  cents. 
Published  by        Oliver  Dltsou,  115  Washington  St. 

THOMAS    RYAN, 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

RESIDENCE,  No.  15  DIX  PLACE. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  piano,  and  may  be  addressed  at  the 
Kevere  House.  Terms  :  —  ®50  per  quarter  of  24  lessons, 
two  a  week  ;  S30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER  OF  IfflTSIC, 

OFFERS  his  services  as  an  Instructor  in  the  higher  branches 
of  Piano  playing.  Mr  H.  may  be  addressed  at  the  music 
stores  of  Nathan  Richardson,  282  Washington  St.  or  G.  P. 
Reed  &  Co.  17  Tremont  Row. 

Referengeb  :— Mrs.  C.  W.  Loring,  33  Mt.  Vernon  St. 
Miss  K.  E.  Prince,  Salem. 
Miss  Nichols,  20  South  St. 
Miss  May,  5  Franklin  Place.  Feb.  18. 

F.    F.    IVULLBK, 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AND  ORGANIST  at  the  Old  South 
Church  ;  Organist  and  Pianist  of  the  Uandel  &  Haydn 

Society,  Musical  Education  Society,  &c.  &c. 
Residence,  No.  3  Winter  Place,  Boston. 
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NEW   AESTHETIC    JOURNAL. 

THE    CKAYON, 

A  "Weekly  Paper  devoted  to  ART,  offers  itself  to  the  attention 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  elevating  and  refining  influ- 
ences of  Beauty.  Among  the  contributors  to  THE  CRAYON 
already  are  Bryant,  Lowell,  Street,  Rembrandt  Peale,  A.  B, 
DuRAKD,  President  of  the  NHional  Academy  of  Design,  Daniel 
Huntington,  Henry  K.  Brown,  and  amongst  those  engaged 
are  Longfellow,  Bayard  Taylor,  Geo.  Wm  Curtis,  Rev.  H. 
W.  Beecher,  Rev.  Samoel  Osoood,  Rev.  H.  "VV.  Bellows,  Hon. 
Charles  Sumner,  and  others  of  our  most  eminent  writers.  A 
series  of  papers  by  Ruskin,  and  essays  left  by  the  eminent 
sculptor,  Horatio  Qreenough,  add  to  the  interest  of  The 
Crayon. 

From  the  Christian  Inquirer. 

The  first  five  numbers  of  this  promising  (and  thus  far  per- 
forming) paper  are  now  out.  We  look  for  its  weekly  issue 
with  high  and  never  disappointed  expectation.  Its  leaders  are 
leaded  in  a  double  sense— weighty  with  thought  as  well  as 
with  typographical  distinctness.  They  carry  metal.  "We  are 
much  impressed  with  the  seriousness  and  instructive  aim  of 
the  editorial  columns.  Manifestly  it  is  not  to  tickle  the  ear 
or  please  the  fancy,  but  to  enlighten  the  mind  and  improve 
the  taste,  that  the  leading  article  always  aims.  The  writer  has 
a  real,  well-considered,  distinct,  and  decisive  thought  to  con- 
vey to  his  readers'  minds,  and  he  goes  about  it  patiently,  un- 
ambitiously,  and  earnestly,  and  succeeds  not  in  winning  our 
admiration — a  poor  victory — but  in  leaving  us  wiser  than  he 
found  us. 

The  Crayon  has,  we  hope,  a  special  mission — to  purge  and 
soberize  the  style  of  our  journalizing,  as  well  as  the  taste  of 
OUT  people  in  general.  The  heated,  gaseous,  and  scintillating 
style  of  our  public  press  ia  becoming  intolerable.  The  Crayon 
uses  a  cool,  quiet  and  unobtrusive  style,  which  is  truly  re- 
freshing. 

From  the  Cincinnati  Gazette^ 

"We  have  already  strongly  recommended  The  Crayow,  and 
every  succeeding  number  proves  it  to  be  more  and  more  worthy 
of  all  we  have  said  in  its  praise.  No  journal,  devoted  to  Art, 
has  ever  been  so  ably  conducted,  in  this  country  ;  and  if  it 
meets  with  the  support  it  so  richly  deserves,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  exert  a  most  wholesome  influence  upon  the  taste 
of  the  country. 

Published  by  STILLMAN  &  DURAND,  No.  237  Broadway, 
New  York.  Terms,  ®3  per  annum,  in  advance.  Back  num- 
bers supplied. 

TEACHER  OF  MUSIC,  259  Washington  St. 

RESIDENCE.  ...13  SHATVIVIUT  STREET,  BOSTON. 

NO.  3  LA  GRANGE   PLACE,  BOSTON. 

Having  resided  thirteen  years  in  Europe  with  a  view  of  adap- 
ting the  Italian  style  of  Singing  to  the  English  voice,  and  of 
remedying  weahjiess  of  the  voice,  and  thoroughly  correcting 
harsh,  guttural,  nasal,  or  other  unpleasant  peculiarities,  pro- 
poses to  give  lessons  on  the  Toice,  and  in  Singing,  in  the  Italian 
French,  and  English  Languages. 

Many  who  have  spent  years  of  severe  study  to  attain  musical 
excellence,  after  struggling  to  conquer  some  guttural,  nasal,  or 
other  unpleasant  mannerism,  abandon  the  pursuit  from  the  be- 
lief that  they  are  afflicted  with  a  natural  defectiveness  :  when, 
with  a  fractional  part  of  the  application  which  they  bestow  on 
the  other  branches  of  their  musical  education,  and  with  much 
less  physical  effort  (if  properly  directed)  than  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  use,  their  voices  might  be  rendered  comparative- 
ly beautiful. 

To  singers  of  eminence  he  would  say,  with  a  just  appreciation 
of  their  high  attainments,  that  a  'btief practica-l  examination  of 
his  system  will  convince  the  most  sceptical,  that  he  can  afford 
them  such  assistance  in  beautifying  the  voice,  as  might  delight 
the  most  fastidious. 

"  Being  acquainted  with  the  course  of  vocal  discipline  pursued 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  Pareerson  in  forming  and  developing  the  voice, 
I  take  pleasure  in  bearing  my  testimony  to  its  excellence  ;  be- 
lieving it  to  be  far  preferable  to  any  other  method  known  to  me. 

GEO.  J.  WEBB. 

Boston,  Oct.  7, 1854." 

Q;^  Terms,  $50  per  quarter. 

B  .    I>.    Al^LEN, 
TEJICMER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 

Letters  directed  care  ef  Nathan  Richardson,  Esq.  282  "Wash- 
ington Street. 
References.— Otto  Dresel,  E.  Hamilton,  1. 1.  Harwood,  Esqs. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

965  'Wasbiiigton  Street,  Boston. 


OHICKERINGl   &    SONS, 

MANUEACTURERS  Or 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND    AND     SQUARE 

01"  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


SUPERIOR    TO     ALL. 

LIGHTE,  KEWTOI  ORABBURY'S  PIANOS. 

NATHAN    RICHARDSON 

Would  respectfully  inform  the  public  that  he  has  taken  the 
Agency  for  the  New  England  rotates,  for  the  sale  of  the  above 
celebrated  instruments,  a  full  assortment  of  which  will  con- 
stantly be  kept  at  his 

MUSICAL    EXCHANGE, 

282  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

These  Instruments  are  warranted  in  all  cases,  and  put  up  in 
secure  boxes,  free  of  expense,  for  transportation  to  any  dis- 
tance.  -Also,  NEW  MUSIC  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and 

America  receiTed  as  soon  as  published,  which,  together  with 
bur  own  publications,  forms  the  largest  stock  and  greatest 
variety  of  Sheet  Music  to  be  found  in  the  United  States.  The 
most  liberal  discount  made  to  the  Trade  and  Seminaries. 

Catalogues  sent  to  any  address, ;gra(/s. — Superior  MELODEONa 
always  on  hand.— PIANOS  TO  LET,  on  liberal  terms. 

MR.    HARRISON   MILLARD, 

(TENORE,) 

TEACHER  OE  ITALIAN  VOCALIZATION, 

No.  6  Tyler  St. Terms  S50  per  quarter. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory )  379  Wasliiiigtoii  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

YOniG  LADIES'  VOCAL  IDSIC  SCHOOL. 

E.  R.  BI.AWCHARD3  Teacher. 

This  School  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  acquire  the 
ability  to  read  music  readily  at  sight,  and  is  particularly  adapt- 
ed to  the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  teach 
singing  in  schools,  or  to  receive  instruction,  from  the  best  mas- 
ters, in  the  Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  Style,  &c. 

Address,  care  of  Geo.  J.  Webb  &  Co.,  No.  3  Winter  street. 

ME.  J.  C.  D.  PAEKER, 

BEGS  to  announce  that  he  is  prepared  to  commence  instruc- 
tion in  Piano-forte  and  Organ  playing.  Harmony  and 
Counterpoint,  and  will  be  happy  to  receive  applications  at  No. 
3  Hayward  Place,  on  and  after  Oct.  1st. 

References — K.  E.  Apthorp,  C.  C.  Perkins,  J.  S.  Dwight,  Esqs 
Sept  23  tf. 

G.  andrie:  &i,  co.'s 

19   S.  NINTH   STREET,  ABOVE   CHESTNUT, 

(East  side,)  PHILADELPHIA. 

[II/^'A  catalogue  of  our  stock  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  published.  Music  and  Music 
Books  "imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 

IP  you  wish  to  learn  to  play  in  the  shortest  time  possible,  buy 
RICHARDSON'S 


W^AREROOMS, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 


which  is  acknowledged  by  the  mo.st  eminent  musicians  of 
Europe  and  America  to  be  the  BEST  Instruction  Book  that 

has  ever  been  published. -Price  Three  Dollars. 

Q::7=Published  at  the  MUSICAL  EXCHANGE,  Boston,  and 
for  sale  at  all  Music  Stores. 

Mr.    J.  Q.    WETHEEBEE, 

■^T-OO.A.IjIS'X', 

(basso  cantante,) 

no.  18  tkemobtt  temple,  boston. 

CARL    GARTNER, 

TEACHER    OF    MUSIC, 

May  be  found  at  No.  20  DoTer  Street,  every  forenoon  between 
9  and  10.  Oc  14 

C.    BBEUSING, 

IMPORTER    OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard's   Grand  Pianos. 

OIECULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

[n7=*  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

ADOLPH   BAUMBACH, 
TEACHER  OP   THE  PIANO-PORTE. 

Application  can  be  made  at  Reed's  Music-Store,  or  at  the 
Norfolk  House,  Roxbury.  Sept  9 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  56  Kneeland  Street. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

MASON     &.     H  AMLI  N. 

THE  attention  of  the  musical  public  ia  invited  to  the  newly 
improved  MODEL  MELODEONS  made  by  us.  We  believe 
them  to  be  unsurpassed,  in  all  the  essential  points  pertaining 
to  a  good  instrument,  especially  in  regard  to 
Equality,  Power,  Sweetness  of  Tone,  Prompt- 
ness of  Action  and  Style  of  Finish.. 
Our  prices  vary  from  860  to  S175,  according  to  the  size  and 
style  of  the  instrument.  Recommendations  from  Lowell 
Mason,  Wm.  B.  Beadeurt,  Geoege  F.  Root,  L.  H.  Sotjtbaed, 
Edwin  Beuce,  Silas  A.  Eanceoft,  and  many  other  distin- 
guished musicians,  may  be  seen  at  our  ware-rooms. 

[ET^-The  opinions  of  the  above  gentlemen  give  them  a  decided 
preference  to  all  other  Melodeona. 

HENEY  MASON.       1  MASON   &    HAMI.I1V, 

EMMONS  HAMLIN.  J  Cambridge  St.  [cor.  of  Charles,)  Boiton^  Ms. 
Oct  28    6m  (Directly  in  front  of  the  Jail,  j 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 
SMPOKTERS  OF  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

HAVE  REMOVED   TO 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  comer  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    YORK. 

WILLIAM   BERGER, 
Fu?>iislier  and  Importer  of  Music, 

No.  82  West  4tli  Street,  Ciucinnati,  0. 

KEEPS  constantly  on  hand  a  Large  and  Select  Stock  of 
IMPORTED   MUSIC,   for  sale  at  Eastern   prices.      New 
Music  received  by  Steamer  as  soon  as  publiphed.     A  liberal 
discount  granted  to  Teachers.     All  orders  promptly  attended 
to.     Music  arranged  to  order. 
\^y='  Catalogues  sent  gratis  by  mail.  Aug26 

A  CARD. Messrs.  GARTNER  and  JUNGNICKEL  are 
ready  to  receive  applications  to  furnish  music  (duos,  trios, 
&c.  for  violin  and  piano)  for  private  parties.  Nov  18 

A  GOOD  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE ! 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

E  ^ajpfr  of  Ert  auli  HLit^raiur:, 

Published  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Boston. 

Two  Dollars  per  annum,  in  adTance. 

During  the  three  years  since  it  was  established,  this  Journal 
has  met  with  continually  increasing  favor,  and  it  entered 
upon  its  SEVENTH  YOLUME  with  the  number  for  Saturday, 
April  7th. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  MusiO,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  i 
including,  from  time  to  time— 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas  ;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories  ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Moral,  Social,  and  Religious  bearings;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  &c.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &c. 

0:;i^Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.   Address  (post-paid) 

J.  S.  DAVIGHT,  21  School  St.  Boston. 


From  the  Neru  York  Daily  Tribune. 
There  is  no  better  musical  critic  in  the  country  than  John 
S.  Dwight,  of  Boston,  and  few  men  are  able  to  express  what 
they  have  to  say  about  music  in  a  manner  at  ouce  so  poetic 
and  precise.  His  articles  are  sure  to  please  the  learned  in 
music,  and  to  delight  its  lovers.  We  commend  his  journal 
unreservedly  to  our  musical  friends  as  a  work  which  will  be 
an  able  running  commentary  upon  musical  events,  extracting 
from  each  its  significance,  varying  its  critical  notices  of  music 
and  musicians,  both  new  and  old,  with  biographical  and  enter- 
taining details  ;  and  always  true  to  what  is  most  interesting 
and  commanding  in  this  noblest  of  the  Arts. 

Froin  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript, 
Wherever  there  is  a  piano-forte,  this  Journal  ought  to  be 
lying  on  it. 

From  the  Boston  Atlas. 
We  need  just  such  a  paper.    One  which  is  subservient  to  no 
particular  clique  of  book-makers,  or  society  agents,  or  mana- 
gerial interests.     One  which  tells  truly  what  is  good  and  what 

is  bad,  in  the  honest  convictions  of  the  writer Mr.  Dwight 

unites  more  (lualifications  to  hold  the  judge's  chair  than  any 
other  writer  with  whose  powers  we  are  acquainted.  His  genial 
warmth  of  feeling  is  united  to  an  acute  perception  of  the 
beauties  of  executional  Art ;  while  a  long  and  earnest  study 
of  the  great  composers  of  the  world  has  rendered  him  familiar 
with,  and  an  appreciator  of,  their  noble  works. 

TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 
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Eeminiscences  of  a  Summer  Tour. 

m. 

THE  CONCEKT  SEASON  IN  LONDON — PEKFORMAKCES  OF 
THE  SACRED  HARMONIC  AND  THE  NEW  PHILH.iR- 
MONIC  SOCIETIES  IN  EXETEK  HALL — CHARITY  CHIL- 
DREN'S CONCERT  IN  ST.  PAUL'S. 

However  familiar  witli  the  fact,  it  cannot  but 
seem  to  an  American,  on  his  first  visit  to  England, 
a  somewhat  curious  and  incongruous  custom  to 
enter  upon  the  gayeties  of  the  metropolis  with 
the  advent  of  Summer.  At  the  time  when,  at 
home,  all  thoughts  of  concert^  are  banished,  and 
they  who  can  are  escaping  to  the  coolness  of  the 
seashore,'  there,  inversely,  the  multitude  rush 
into  the  seething  vortex  of  the  town.  Happily 
the  physical  infirmities  of  the  sky  are  such  as,  at 
all  times  efiectually  to  interpose  a  veil  betwixt  the 
earth  and  the  fires  of  the  Summer  sun.  As  for  the 
rest,  one  can  well  put  up  with  the  inconveniences 
of  the  climate  and  the  sooty  air,  in  the  rare  en- 
joyment of  such  music  as  is  daily  and  nightly 
offered  by  one  or  another  of  the  various  associa- 
tion for  which  London  is  so  famous. 

I  was  just  in  time  for  the  best  of  them.  The 
announcement  of  the  "  Creation,"  to  be  per- 
foi-med  at  Exeter  Hall  by  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society,  on  the  evening  after  my  arrival,  seemed 
a  particular  good  fortune.  I  was  early  in  my 
seat,  for,  in  a  new  place,  I  must  needs  be  in  time 
to  lose  nothing.  The  sundry  little  preliminaries 
of  the  players  are  not  without  their  interest. 
The  busy  individuals  who  glide  in  through  side- 
doors,  bent  beneath  piles  of  books,  which  they 
throw  down  upon  the  stage  as  if  armfuls  of  wood 
— the  half  dozen  nervous  gentlemen  who  seem 
to  doubt  the  ability  of  the  double-basses  to  keep 
in  tune  till  the  concert  begins,  and  the  dapper 
little  man  with  a  shiny  bald  head  who  mcessantly 


cuffs  the  ears  of  the  kettle  drums,  by  way  of  pre- 
lude, all  claim  my  sympathy  and  tender  regard. 
At  length  the  inrushing  of  the  chorus  and  or- 
chestra and  the  bustle  of  immediate  preparation 
find  me  in  the  full  mood  for  enjoyment. 

Oratorio  is  undoubtedly  better  understood  and 
performed  in  London  than  anywhere  else.  The 
band  and  chorus  on  this  occasion  numbered  some 
700,  and  was  conducted  by  the  infallible  Costa. 
There  was  a  unity  and  ease  in  the  movement  of 
this  vast  force,  combined  with  such  completeness 
of  detail  as  implied  a  full  comprehension  on  the 
part  of  all,  of  the  subject  and  its  treatment,  and 
which  put  the  audience  at  once  at  their  ease,  and 
in  a  frame  most  fit  to  feel  the  power  and  grandeur 
of  the  music.  Here,  too,  one's  enthusiasm  is 
wrought  up  to  that  degree  that  he  will  acknowl- 
edge the  fidelity  and  force  of  the  descriptive  pas- 
sages with  which,  in  its  instrumentation,  this 
great  work  abounds.  Most  manifestly  is  the  tread 
of  wild  beasts  heard  in  the  forests ;  and,  not  less 
plainly,  the  lowing  of  kine  and  hum  of  insects  in 
the  meadows.  So,  too,  one  is  almost  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  he  sees,  not  to  say  hears,  in 
the  still  night  the  rising  of  the  moon,  with  such 
delicacy  is  the  meaning  of  the  enthusiastic  com- 
poser interpreted  by  the  instruments.  But  it  is 
in  the  effect  of  the  full  choras  that  the  excel- 
lence of  material  and  the  discipline  and  drill  of 
this  Society  appear.  I  am  one  of  those  who  think 
numbers  are  essential  to  the  effectual  rendering 
of  the  gi-eat  works  in  Symphony  and  Oratorio. 
I  am  aware  there  is  a  question  on  this  point. 
With  us,  indeed,  the  difiiculty  of  obtaining  mate- 
rial of  the  right  sort  in  sufficient  force,  might 
well  lead  to  doubt.  But  compare  the  meagre 
effects  of  a  half-appointed  band,  however  excel- 
lent, in  any  of  the  works  of  acknowledged  great- 
ness, with  that  produced  by  the  London  societies, 
and  the  difference  will  at  once  be  felt.  In  the 
latter  we  notice  a  satisfactory  fullness  and  opu- 
lence, which  depends  not  so  much  upon  an  in- 
crease of  force  as  on  the  volume  of  sound  pro- 
duced, and,  at  the  same  time,  properly  controlled. 
And  this  is  as  evident  in  the  most  delicate  pian- 
issimo passages,  as  when  a  torrent  of  sound  is  let 
loose  on  a  sforzando.  In  the  orchestra  proper, 
an  abundance  of  strings  tends  to  subdue  the  rage 
so  inherent  in  the  brass,  wHle  they  stand  ready, 
when  required,  to  swell  the  power  of  the  whole 
band. 

This  leads  me  to  remark  upon  a  performance 
of  the  New  Philharmonic  Society,  which  oc- 
curred a  few  evenings  subsequent  to  that  I  have 
just  described,  and  in  the  same  place.  The  con- 
struction of  this  orchestra  is  as  follows,  viz :  1st 
violins,  24  ;  2d  do.  20 ;  violas,  14  ;  violoncellos  14  ; 
bassos,  14 ;  harps,  3 ;   flutes,  4 ;  oboes,  4 ;  clari- 


nets, 4 ;  bassoons,  4 ;  horns,  4 ;  trampets,  2  i 
trombones,  3 ;  ophicleide,  1 ;  tympani,  cymbals, 
et  cetera.  Here  it  will  be  seen  are  eighty-six 
strings.  This  is  given  out  to  be  the  largest  con- 
cert orchestra  in  Europe. 

The  programme  (I  find  by  my  memoranda), 
on  the  night  I  was  present,  comprised  LiND- 
paintnek's  Cantata,  the  "  Widow  of  Nain  ;"  the 
"  Jupiter  "  Symphon)' ;  Macfaeren's  overture 
(^Don  Carlos},  Der  Freyschiitz,  and  Mendels- 
sohn's First  "  Walpurgis  Night."  It  ill  becomes 
me  to  attempt  a  criticism  of  these  performances, 
after  the  manner  of  the  critics,  and  after  so  long 
a  time.  It  has  been  my  custom,  however,  on  oc- 
casions like  this,  to  note  down  my  impressions  at 
the  time,  and  from  them  I  now  quote.  The 
Cantata  was  not  satisfactory,  though  it  was  con- 
ducted by  Lindpaintner  himself,  and  it  is  to  be 
supposed,  therefore,  was  rendered  with  truth  and 
fidelity.  Perhaps  it  is  impossible  to  follow  in  the 
path  so  thoroughly  trodden  by  the  master  spirits 
of  Oratorio  and  not  imitate  'their  style  and  bor- 
row unconsciously  their  thoughts.  Be  this  true 
or  not,  I  could  -not  rid  myself  of  the  idea  that 
the  choruses,  in  this  work,  which  are  its  most  ef- 
fective parts,  are  better  done  (the  spu-it  of  them 
at  any  rate)  in  the  "  Mount  of  Olives,"  and  the 
Oratorios  of  Handel.  In  the  "  Jupiter  "  Sym- 
phony, the  training  of  the  orchestra  under  Costa 
was  abundantly  manifest.  The  difiicult  passages 
in  the  first  movement  were  taken  with  unerring 
accuracy.  In  the  Andante  the  nice  gradations  of 
light  and  shadow,  on  the  just  observance  of 
which  its  peculiar  beauty  depends,  seemed 
thoroughly  appreciated  by  all.  There  seemed  to 
exist  on  the  part  of  the  instruments  of  every 
class  a  courteous  deference  of  each  to  the  other. 
There  was  no  undue  ambition  of  the  strings  to 
outshine  the  wood,  or  of  the  brass  to  overpower 
all.  Resulting  from  this  was  that  perfect  fusion 
and  commingling  of  each  component  part  that  to- 
gether produced  the  grand  and  beautiful  whole. 
In  the  brilliant  but  most  difficult  Finale,  the  pre- 
cision was  that  of  a  single  instrument. 

The  First  Walpurgis  Nacht  is  one  of  the  most 
strange  of  Goethe's  singularly  wild  fancies.  It  is 
largely  imbued  with  those  unnatural  superstitions 
that  so  much  dehght  the  German  mind.  Men- 
delssohn, of  all  others,  can  best  interpret  the 
eccentric  genius  of  this  poet.  In  the  present 
instance  he  seems  to  have  surpassed  himself 
The  music  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  descriptive 
as  well  as  imaginative,  portraying  vi-^adly  the 
spirit  of  the  verse.  It  was  exceedingly  well 
rendered  by  both  voices  and  instruments,  the 
lights  and  shadows  with  which  the  music  abounds, 
being  as  clearly  defined  as  colors  on  canvas. 
Ima^ne  the  impetuosity  of  the  chorus  of  600  let 
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loose  in  the  following  passage  whicli  occurs  mid- 
way in  the  piece : 

"  Come  with  torches  brip;Iitly  flashing, 
En«h  along  with  billets  clashing; 
Through  the  night  gloom  lead  and  follow 
In  and  out  eacli  rocky  hollow; 

Owls  and  ravens 
Howl  with  us,  and  scare  the  cravens." 

It  reminds  one  strongly  (and  yet  is  no  imitation) 
of  those  fine  descriptive  passages  in  the  "  Mount 
of  Olives,"  where  the  blood-thirsty  soldiers  come 
suddenly  upon  the  footsteps  of  the  Son  of  God. 
Again,  in  the  cry  of  the  Christian  guard,  com- 
mencing 

Help  my  comrades!  &c., 

are  heard,  at  first,  the  most  startling  and  demo- 
niac crashes  of  discord  and  harmony  intermingled 
— these  subside  and  diminish  gradually,  as  the 
spirit  of  the  verse  changes,  till,  at  length,  in  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  faith  over  error,  which  is 
shadowed  forth  in  the  mysterious  Chant  of  Druids 
and  heathen  people,  the  music  melts  in  a  soft  and 
ravishing  dream  of  harmony.  The  final  chorus, 
in  the  words : 

"  Unclouded  now  the  flame  is  bright ; 
Though  foes  may  cloud  or  quell  our  light, 
Thy  light  shall  shine  forever," 

has  not  its  superior  in  the  sublimest  flights  of 
Beethoven  or  Handel. 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  closing  Overture 
— the  ever  fresh  and  beautiful  Der  Freyschiilz  ! 
How  tenderly,  at  the  opening,  the  mellifluous 
horns  take  up  the  theme !  How  eagerly,  yet 
tremblingly,  is  it  received  into  the  family  of 
strings,  and  sustained  till  its  adoption  by  the 
whole  orchestral  community !  With  what  earn- 
estness— fury  even — is  it  borne  on  in  triumph  in 
the  final  exciting  crashes  of  the  full  band!  It 
was  a  fitting  close  to  so  sumptuous  a  feast. 

I  find  on  reviewing  my  written  impressions  of 
these  concerts  that  they  deal  largely  in  superla- 
tives. But  I  cannot  see  one  that,  in  justice  to 
my  real  feelings,  I  could  retract.  There  is  a 
serious  drawback,  however,  to  the  full  enjoyment 
of  things  so  excellent  in  themselves.  It  is  the 
total  unfitness  of  the  place  in  which  these  per- 
formances are  given.  Exeter  HaU  deserves  ,to 
become  a  by-word  among  the  nations.  That  it 
should,  for  so  long  a  period,  have  been  sutFered  to 
mar  the  best  of  music,  is  a  mystery  that  cannot 
easily  be  solved.  It  is  still  the  only  public  concert 
room  of  any  capacity  in.  London.* 

I  did  not  faU  to  be  present  at  the  Annual  Con- 
cert for  the  benefit  of  the  Charity  Children, 
which  takes  place  about  the  first  of  June  in  each 
year.  Eight  thousand  children  were  to  sing  in 
unison  beneath  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's.  Haydn, 
it  will  be  remembered,  once  expressed  himself  as 
having  been  much  aifected  by  the  music  on  an 
occasion  of  this  kind.  The  little  choristers  are 
disposed  on  benches,  which  are  arranged  in  a 
semi-cu-cular  form  beneath  the  dome,  and  rise 
abruptly  to  a  great  height.  In  front  and  partly 
under  the  dome,  are  the  reserved  seats  for  the 
audience.  Behind  these,  also,  are  placed  rows  of 
benches,  extending  back  to  the  extreme  end  of 
the  nave.     All  of  them  were  filled,  the  number 

*  It  may  be  stated  here  that  about  this  time,  (May 
1853)  the  directors  of  the  New  Philharmonic  Society 
announced  that  arrangements  had,  at  length,  been  made 
for  the  erection  of  a  building,  to  be  called  the  "  New 
Philharmonic  Hall,"  which  was  to  be  of  appropriate 
architecture,  and  fluished  so  as  to  be  opened  to  the  pub- 
lic the  next  year.  Whether  this  so  desirable  end  has 
been  accomplished  does  not  appear. 


of  listeners  being  estimated  at  20,000.  At  a 
given  signal,  the  children  rose  and  sang  in  unison 
the  Hundredth  Psalm,  accompanied  by  the  organ. 
The  effect  was  indeed  grand  and  unique.  The 
sounds  seemed  at  first  to  ascend  and  soar  aloft — 
then  to  be  echoed  and  re-echoed  in  the  huge 
dome  and  thrown  back  upon  the  ear  with  almost 
overwhelming  power.  From  this  abundance  of 
reverberation  all  distinctness  and  articulation 
was,  of  course,  lost.  It  was  not  music,  so  much 
as  the  glorification  of  sound.  I  could  liken  it  to 
nothing  so  much  as  the  surging  of  the  sea  in  a 
storm.  * 


[From  the  Fireside  Journal.] 

Piano-Forte  Making. 

Aside  from  the  carving  and  varnishing  of  the 
outside  which  come  rather  under  the  head  of  cabi- 
net making,  the  excellence  of  the  piano-forte 
depends  upon  four  things.  First,  the  framing  or 
contrivance  for  maintaining  the  tension  of  the 
strings,  on  which  depends  the  quality  of  keeping 
in  tune.  Second,  the  wires  or  stringing.  Third, 
the  sound  board  and  cavity.  Fourth,  the  "  ac- 
tion," or  mechanism  for  striking  the  wires  and 
stopping  the  vibrations  produced  by  the  strokes. 

When  hammers  were  substituted  for  the  quills 
of  the  harpsichord  it  required  stouter  wires  to 
resist  the  blows,  and  the  stouter  wires  exerting  a 
greater  strain  upon  the  frame  soon  distorted  it 
marvellously.  Some  of  the  early  pianos  may  now 
be  seen  in  the  garrets  of  ancient  houses  excruciat- 
ingly twisted.  To  keep  the  instrument  in  tune  it 
was  necessary  to  prevent  the  distortion  by 
strengthening  the  frame,  and  this  was  one  of  the 
greatest  difliculties  and  the  last  to  be  overcome. 
Within  the  horizontal  case — we  are  now  speaking 
of  the  horizontal  square  piano — was  placed  a 
strongly  braced  wooden  frame,  made  of  the  stifi- 
est  plank,  "  glued  up"  in  layers,  and  having  two 
specially  solid  masses,  the  upper  sides  of  which 
were  of  two  layers  of  the  toughest  oak,  the  grain 
of  one  layer  running  at  right  angles  with  that  of 
the  other.  One  of  those  solid  ends  was  called  the 
pin-plank,  into  which  were  driven  the  iron  pins  to 
which 'the  wires  were  attached,  the  other  was  the 
wrestplank,  into  which  we^e  inserted  the  wrestK  or 
tuning  pins  to  bring  the  wires  to  the  right  pitch. 
In  leaving  each  of  these  planks  the  wires  passed 
over  slightly  raised  bridges  which  determined  the 
sounding  length  of  each.  The  bridge  next  to  the 
pin  plank  rested  on  the  thin  sound  board  which 
extended  over  the  whole  cavity  except  where  it 
was  cut  to  let  the  hammers  pass  up  to  the  wires. 
This  is  still  the  general  plan  of  the  framing,  but 
\>y  adopting  a  cast  iron  plate  to  cover  the  entire 
top  of  the  frame,  screwed  firmly  on  to  both  wrest- 
plank and  pin-plank  the  latter  has  been  reduced 
in  size  without  losing  strength.  The  attachment 
pins  are  fastened  only  in  the  iron,  leaving  room 
for  an  extension  of  the  cavity  and  sound  board 
underneath  ;  and  the  wrest-pins  at  the  other  end 
gain  stability  by  having  the  support  of  both  wood 
and  iron.  AVhole  iron  frames,  strengthened  by  bars 
crossing  over  and  parallel  to  the  strings  and  some- 
times also  transversely,  are  used  for  grand  and 
upright  pianos.  In  grand  pianos  these  bars  are 
bolted  at  intervals  to  the  strong  trusswork  under- 
neath the  cavity.  The  importance  of  this  will  be 
seen  when  it  is  considered  that  the  one  hundred 
and  sixty  and  odd  wires  of  a  seven  octave  grand, 
at  concert  pitch,  exert  a  force  to  collapse  or  crush 
its  frame  equal  to  the  weight  of  25,000  pounds. 
By  the  judicious  combination  of  wood  and  iron 
this  great  enemy  to  keeping  in  tune  has  been  sub- 
stantially conquered. 

This  great  improvement,  which  seems  now  so 
much  a  matter  of  course,  was  exceedingly  slow  in 
being  made.  Manufacturers  and  critics  of  musi- 
cal instruments  seemed  to  think  that  because  there 
was  no  iron  about  a  violin  there  must  be  none 
about  a  piano ;  and  when  small  plates  and  bars 
were  first  used  to  strengthen  the  frame,  they  fan- 
cied the  tone  was  injured. — The  earliest  whole 
iron  frame  that  has  come  to  our  knowledge  was 
that  already  referred  to  ordered  by  Count  Eusta- 


phieve,  the  Russian  Consul,  at  New  York. 
Though  this  improvement  was  patented  by  Mr. 
Babcock,  it  did  not  come  directly  into  general  use, 
owing  probably  to  the  difliculty  of  getting  the 
large  plate  with  its  braces  properly  proportioned 
to  endure  its  own  strain  of  shrinkage.  Partial 
iron  plates  for  the  pin-plank  were  first  adopted. 
It  was  not  till  a  quite  recent  date  that  the  entire 
and  elegant  iron  plates  we  now  see  came  into 
general  use  under  the  lead  of  Jonas  Chickering. 
Although  whole  iron  frames  were  made  in  Paris 
by  Messrs  Pleyel,  in  1827,  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  at  all  successful  in  Europe,  for  an  able 
critic  of  the  World's  Exhibition  in  the  London 
Journal  of  Arts  speaks  of  the  iron  frame  in  Mr. 
Chickering's  Piano  there  exhibited  as  a  novelty 
and  a  "  bold  experiment." 

The  wire  used  for  stringing  pianos  was  at  first 
entirely  of  brass.  The  larger  and  longer  the 
wire  the  lower  the  note  at  any  given  tension.  To 
save  length  and  tension  for  the  lower  bass  notes, 
the  wires  were  made  bigger  by  having  small  wire 
wound  round  them.  The  range  of  the  notes  was 
at  first  only  five  octaves,  and  both  the  upper  and 
lower  ones  were  particularly  feeble  and  thin,  the 
bass  being  litde  better  than  noise  and  the  upper 
tre't)le  not  much  but  a  squeak,  while  the  centre 
had  much  sweetness.  Steel  wire  was  first  substi- 
tuted for  the  brass  at  the  upper  end  of  the  scale. 
Then  steel  wire,  still  wrapped  with  copper  or 
brass,  was  introduced  into  the  bass.  With  this 
improvement  of  the  wire,  the  makers  were  en- 
couraged to  extend  the  scale  up  and  down  so  as 
to  make  it  first  six  and  then  seven  octaves,  and 
what  was  most  important  in  this  increase,  the  en- 
larged room  necessary  to  accommodate  the  new 
strings,  added  marvellously  both  to  the  sweetness 
and  power  of  the  instrument.  Brass  or  copper 
wire  is  now  little  used  even  for  wrapping,  the 
lower  notes  being  made  of  steel  wire  wrapped 
with  iron. — For  a  long  time  all  the  first  makers  in 
the  world  including  ours,  got  their  steel  wire  at 
the  established  of  Mr.  Webster,  at  Penn  near 
Birmingham.  Those  in  Boston  are  now  almost 
entirely  supplied  from  the  manafactory  of  Icha- 
bod  AVashbnrn  at  Worcester,  his  wire  being  found 
superior  to  the  imported. 

The  tone  of  the  piano  depends  upon  the  cavity 
and  the  sound- board.  The  pungent  bolts  of  sound 
darted  from  the  tense  strings  upon  the  ear  would 
be  painful  or  intolerable  rather  than  pleasing,  if 
they  were  not  enveloped  in  an  atmosphere  of  re- 
sonance, or  did  not  have  a  full  flood  of  general 
tone  to  keep  up  the  continuitj'  and  fill  the  ear. 
The  impulses  of  the  naked  wires  are  but  the 
bones  of  the  skeleton.  There  must  be  something 
to  put  on  flesh  and  round  it  to  the  lines  of  beauty. 
This  is  done  by  the  vibration  of  elastic  wood  on  a 
sufKcient  body  of  air  partially  confined.  The 
sound  board  of  the  piano  in  this  country  is  made 
of  the  clearest  spruce,  sawed  across  the  grain  or 
annual  layers  of  the  tree.  As  single  boards  sawed 
in  this  way  cannot  be  obtained  of  sufficient  width, 
several  are  nicely  glued  together.  The  sound 
board  when  finished  is  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch 
thick,  a  little  thicker  in  front  and  thinner  at  the 
back  side,  and  strengthened  to  prevent  warping 
and  cracking  by  light  ribs  of  the  same  stuff'  glued 
crosswise  to  the  under  side  of  it.  It  is  firmly 
glued  to  the  frame  except  at  the  side  next  the 
hammers.  The  enlargement  of  the  cavity  and 
extension  of  the  sound  board  have  been  the  great 
source  of  improvement  in  the  tone  of  pianos.  It 
is  in  this  department  of  the  business,  however, 
that  most  remains  to  be  discovered  and  done. 
The  great  difference  in  the  volume  and  sweet- 
ness of  the  tone  of  diff'erent  instruments  must  be 
due  almost  entirely  to  differences  in  the  condi- 
tions of  the  cavity  and  sound  board,  but  exactly 
what  these  diff'erences  are,  neither  the  makers 
nor  scientific  connoisseurs  can  tell  us.  Air  being 
always  nearly  the  same  and  having  been  tried  in 
cavities  of  all  sizes,  the  greatest  hope  of  improve- 
ment seems  to  lie  in  changing  the  quality  of  the 
sound  board.  Wood,  as  now  used,  appears  to  be 
superior  to  elastic  metals  or  glass.  Q^he  varieties 
of  wood,  however,  have  by  no  means  been  exhaus- 
ted. But  we  now  have  a  light  elastic  substance, 
which  may  be  made  to  assume  any  required  de- 
gree  of  hardness,  and   which   Uke  wood  has  no 
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sonorousness  of  its  own  to  interfere  with  that  of 
the  wires.  Why  then  should  not  the  hard  rubber, 
properly  vulcanized,  make  a  good  sound  board 
for  the  Piano.  If  it  should  prove  equally  favor- 
able to  the  tone,  it  will  be  superior  to  wood,  be- 
cause it  will  not  be  at  all  affected  by  the  hygro- 
metric  condition  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  mechanism  by  which  the  will  of  the  player 
takes  effect  on  the  wires  of  the  Piano-Forte,  was 
at  first  more  defective  than  any  other  part.  As 
regarded  any  one  note  the  blow  of  the  hammer 
was  an  improvement  on  the  scratch  of  the  tjuiU, 
but  the  hammer  when  struck  forcibly  was  liable  to 
rebound  and  strike  again,  and  when  this  occurred 
in  the  time  of  the  next  note  there  was  confusion 
worse  confounded.  When  the  hammer  liad  fall- 
en, also,  it  would  not  strike  again  till  the  key  was 
allowed  to  rise  to  its  resting  place,  and  thus  time 
was  lost.  There  was,  besides,  more  or  less  noise 
made  by  the  mechanism  itself  By  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century  all  this  had  been 
remedied  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  London  makers, 
and  their  mechanism,  which  was  adopted  on  the 
European  continent,  and  has  been  generally  cop- 
ied in  this,  is  called  the  English  action.  The  al- 
most innumerable  alterations  or  modifications  that 
have  been  proposed  or  patented  amount  to  nothing 
essential. 

The  principal  parts  of  this  mechanism  are  com- 
monly named  the  key-lever,  the  jack,  the  fiy  or 
hopper,  the  under-hammer,  the  hammer,  the 
back-catch,  and  the  damper  with  its  lever.  The 
key-lever  rests  on  a  rounded  fulcrum  just  behind 
the  name  board,  the  further  end  always  prepon- 
derating when  left  to,  itself.  It  is  secured  in  its 
position  by  smooth  pins  which  do  not  hinder  any 
required  motion,  and  it  is  prevented  from  making 
any  noise  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  frame 
or  the  damper  lever  by  the  interposition  of  soft 
woolen  cloth.  The  jack  is  a  small  L  shaped  piece 
of  wood  firmly  attached  to  the  key-lever  towards 
its  back  end.  To  its  lower  part  a  smaller  upright 
piece  called  the  fly  or  hopper,  is  joined  by  a  del- 
icate hinge  of  vellum.  On  one  side  this  fly  is 
kept  to  the  right  position  by  a  minute  set  screw  in 
the  top  of  the  jack,  and  on  the  other  is  a  delicate 
wire  spring  to  restore  it  when  pushed  ofl'.  The 
purpose  of  this  i3y  is  to  hit  the  little  attachment 
called  the  under-hammer,  and  immediately  slip  off 
on  producing  motion.  The  under-hammer  trips 
the  hammer  near  its  fulcrum  and  throws  it  up 
with  a  jump.  When  it  returns,  its  head  is  caught 
by  an  ingenious  fi.\ture  on  the  further  end  of  the 
key-lever  called  the  back-catch.  Here  it  is 
wedged  in  just  sufficiently  to  keep  it  from  re- 
bounding upon  the  wire,  ready  to  jump  again  at 
the  slightest  motion  of  the  key.  As  the  wire  for 
some  time  after  being  struck  does  not  cease  from 
its  vibration  and  it  is  often  desirable  to  soften  if 
not  check  it  altogether  before  proceeding  to  the 
ne.xt  note,  every  wire  has  resting  upon  it,  just 
above  the  point  where  the  hammer  strikes  it,  a 
damper,  a  little  bit  of  wood  faced  with  soft  cloth 
or  felt.  This  is  attached  a  litde  way  back  to  an 
upright  wire  standing  upon  a  lever  which  is  tilted 
up  by  the  key-lever.  The  moment  therefore 
that  the  key  rises  by  the  pressure  of  the  finger, 
the  damper  falls  upon  the  wire  and  deadens  its  vi- 
bration. By  means  of  pedals  the  whole  or  a  part 
of  the  dampers  may  be  kept  up  so  as  to  give  more 
loudness. 

Such  is  the.  action  commonly  employed  in  the 
square  piano.  ■  In  the  grand  piano,  a  more  com- 
plicated action,  invented  by  Sebastian  Erard,  is 
generally  used.  It  strikes  a  heavier  blow.  In  the 
upright  piano  the  action  is  modified  to  suit  differ- 
ent position  of  the  strings.  Among  the  modifica- 
tions of  the  common  action  most  popular  is  that  of 
dispensing  with  the  under-hammer  and  letting  the 
fly  or  hopper  take  effect  immediately  upon  the  tail 
of  the  hammer.  There  are  various  contrivances 
to  cause  the  hammer  to  strike  a  succession  of  blows 
without  raising  the  finger  from  the  key,  which  it 
would  be  tedious  to  describe.  The  excellence 
of  the  action  depends  more  upon  the  perfection  of 
the  workmanship  than  upon  any  superiority  which 
one  of  these  mechanical  arrangements  has  over 
another.  The  ordinary  action  when  made  with 
exactness  atul  finish  will  never  fail  to  answer  the 
demands  of  any  but  miraculous  players. 


The  judicious  application  of  machinery  to  the 
production  of  minute  parts  of  the  piano,  has 
brought  this  branch  of  the  business  very  nearly 
to  perfection,  and  gives  an  exactitude,  or,  as  the 
mineralogists  would  say,  an  isomorphousness  which 
hand  labor  could  never  eflfect.  The  jacks,  hop- 
pers, under-hammers,  etc.,  are  made  in  long  strips 
and  cut  apart  by  machines  which  give  them  per- 
fect equality  and  fit. 


The  English  Glee. 


The  glee  may  be  considered  as  peculiar  to  En- 
gland. Other  countries  mayaflbrd  scattered  spe- 
cimens of  this  description  of  music,  but  it  is  in  this 
country  only  that  it  has  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  most  distinguished  composers.  Almost  every 
English  musician  of  eminence  has  written  glees ; 
and  men  of  great  genius  have  devoted  themselves 
exclusively  to  their  production.  Hence  we  are  in 
possession  of  a  body  of  vocal  harmony,  which 
furnishes  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  refined  of 
our  social  recreations. 

The  word  glee,  as  indicating  a  particular  form 
of  musical  composition,  appears  to  have  been  first 
used  in  a  work  published  by  Playford,  in  1667, 
consisting  of  "  Dialogues,  Glees,  Ayres,  and  Bal- 
lads, of  two,  three,  and  four  voices."  Burney 
defines  a  glee,  in  its  original  sense  to  be,  "  a  song 
of  three  or  more  parts,  upon  a  gay  or  merry  sub- 
ject, in  which  all  the  voices  begin  and  end  together, 
sin£ing  the  same  words:"  and  he  adds,  "when 
subjects  of  fugue  or  imitation  occur,  and  the  com- 
position is  more  artificial  than  simple  counterpoint, 
it  less  resembles  a  glee  than  a  madrigal,  which  it 
might  with  more  propriety  be  called,  if  the  words 
are  serious ;  for  a  serious  glee  seems  a  solecism,  and 
a  direct  contradiction  in  terms :  the  word  glee,  in 
Saxon,  German,  and  Engli.sh  dictionaries,  ancient 
and  modern,  implying  mirlh,  merriment,  and,  in 
old  authors,  munc  itself"  This  definition  of  the 
glee,  in  its  oldest  form,  establishes  the  distinction 
between  the  cheerful  glee  and  the  catch.  Both 
are  songs  in  three  or  more  parts,  upon  gay  sub- 
jects ;  but,  in  the  one,  the  voices  begin  and  end 
together,  while,  in  the  other,  they  take  up  their 
parts  in  succession,  and  the  words  generally  re- 
ceive some  quaint  or  ludicrous  meaning  from  the 
manner  in  which  the}'  are  broken  and  caught  up 
by  the  dlflferent  singers.  But  Burney  overlooks 
the  true  distinction  between  the  curious  glee  and 
the  madrigal.  The  madrigal  was  intended  to  be 
sung  b}'  the  whole  of  a  convivial  party,  or  as  many 
as  could  make  any  use  of  the  music-books,  which 
were  handed  round  the  table ;  and  this,  which 
Morley  describes  as  the  original  mode  of  perform- 
ing madrigals,  has  been  continued  to  the  present 
time  by  the  Madrigal  Society.  AVhen  pieces 
were  composed,  in  order  to  be  sung  by  two,  three, 
or  four  persons,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  rest 
of  the  company,  they  were  called  dialogues,  catch- 
es, and  glees,  or  two,  three,  or  four-part  songs. 
This  species  of  vocal  harmony  of  a  single  voice 
to  each  part,  at  first  chiefly  confined  to  subjects  of 
a  lively  character,  and  of  a  simpler  construction 
and  more  rhythmical  melody  than  the  madrigals, 
was  found  by  degrees  to  be  adapted  to  a  greater 
range  of  subjects,  and  capable  of  more  elaborate 
treatment ;  and  hence  the  apparent  anomaly  of  the 
serious  glee.  But  a  serious  glee  could  not  with 
propriety  be  called  a  madrigal.  .  There  is  this  es- 
sential distinction  between  them,  that  the  one  is  a 
piece  of  choral  harmony,  while  the  other  is  for 
single  voices.  A  madrigal  might  (though  with 
diminished  effect)  be  sung  by  single  voices  ;  but 
a  glee  could  not  be  sung  as  a  chorus.  The  appar- 
ent solecism  in  the  phrase,  "  serious  glee,"  is  one 
of  a  thousand  instances  of  a  word  coming  to 
receive  an  acceptation  different  from  its  original 
meaning.  Glee,  as  a  musical  term,  means  a  piece 
for  three,  four,  or  five  single  voices,  unaccompan- 
ied by  any  instrument,  without  reference  to  the 
subject  of  the  words.  As  this  species  of  com- 
position was  more  and  more  cultivated,  the  subjects 
became  more  various ;  and  we  have  glees  of  a 
pathetic,  grand,  and  (as  in  the  case  of  Webbe's 
"  When  winds  breathe  soft,"  and  Callcott's  "  O 
snatch  me  swift,")  even  devotional  character. 
The  style  of  the  glee,  of  course,  depends  on  the 
subject  of  the  words ;  but  it  may  be  remarked  in 


general,  that  it  is  a  medium  between  the  style  of 
the  church  and  that  of  the  theatre  ;  the  serious 
glee  never  being  so  grave  as  the  antluun,  nor  the 
cheerful  glee  so  light  as  the  (heatrical  chorus  or 
concerted  piece.  A  glee  may,  without  impro- 
priety, be  accompanied  on  the  piano-forte,  for  the 
sake  of  facilitating  its  performance  and  sustaining 
the  pitch  of  the  voices  ;  but,  if  the  accompani- 
ment is  florid,  or  essential  to  tlie  harmony  or  con- 
tinuity of  the  music,  then  the  piece  is  not  properly 
a  glee  (though  sometimes  called  so)  but  a  vocal 
trio,  quartet,  or  quintet.  We  even  find,  in  our 
operas,  concerted  pieces  accompanied  by  the 
orchestra,  called  glees;  but  this  use  of  the  term 
is  quite  erroneous. — Hogarth. 


English  Opera— Sir  H.  E.  Bishop. 

The  weight  of  the  English  school  of  dramatic 
music,  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
has  rested  chiefly  on  the  shoulders  of  Mr.  Bishop. 
From  the  death  of  Storace  in  1796,  to  the  com- 
mencement of  Mr.  Bishop's  career,  in  1806,  the 
composers  for  the  theatre  were  Mazzixghi, 
Reeve,  and  Beaiiam.  Paul  and  Virginia,  The 
Turnpike-gate,  and  several  other  operas,  were  com- 
posed by  Mazzinghi  and  Reeve  jointly  ;  and  the 
most  favorite  pieces  in  The  Cabinet,  The  English 
Fleet,  Kais,  and  The  DeviVs  Bridge  were  com- 
posed by  Braham.  These  operas  contained  many 
elegant  and  pleasing  airs,  and  were  very  popular 
for  a  time  ;  but  they  were  unable  to  supersede 
the  works  of  Arne,  Arnold,  Storace,  and  DIbdin, 
which  still  keep  their  place  as  stock-pieces  in  all 
our  theatres.  Bishop's  first  productions  at  once 
established  his  reputation.  During  a  period  of 
above  twenty  years  he  produced,  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, a  multitude  of  operas  and  other  musical 
pieces,  almost  all  of  which  were  more  or  less  suc- 
cessful and  many  of  them  eminently  so.  By 
adapting  to  the  English  stage  Mozart's  Don  Gio- 
vanni "and  Figaro,  and  Rossini's  Barhiere  di  Si- 
vigilia,  he  strengthened  the  growing  taste  for 
foreign  dramatic  music,  and  created  a  demand  for 
Italian  and  German  productions  which  ultimately 
injured  his  own  popularity.  His  opera  of  Alad- 
din, which  appeared  at  Drury  Lane  in  1826,  at 
the  same  time  that  Weber's  Oherun  was  brought 
out  at  Covent  Garden,  proved  unsuccessful.  Since 
that  time  he  has  not  produced  any  work  of  con- 
sequence ;  and  a  supply  of  musical  pieces  has 
been  obtained  chiefly  by  means  of  adaptations 
from  the  German  and  Italian  stage. 

The  name  of  Bishop  will  always  hold  a  high 
place  in  the  history  of  English  music  ;  but  his  per- 
manent fame  will  rest  on  his  earlier  works, — on 
The  Maniac;  The  Knight  of  Snowdon  ;  The  Vir- 
gin of  the  Sun;  The  Miller  andhisMen;  and 
Tlie  Slave.  In  these  admirable  operas  we  find 
pure,  expressive,  and  forcible  English  melody, 
combined  with  the  depth  and  solidity  of  the  Ger- 
man school.  They  contain  many  scenes  and  con- 
certed movements  worthy  of  Mozart ;  and  their 
rich  and  varied,  yet  chaste  and  unobtrusive,  or- 
chestral accompaniments,  are  in  the  style  of  that 
master.  All  Bishop's  pieces,  indeed,  contain 
traits  of  genius,  and  passages  worthy  of  a  great 
artist;  but,  in  many  of  them,  these  are  very  thinly 
scattered.  In  truth,  he  did  injustice  to  his  own 
fame  by  the  excessive  haste  and  rapidity  with 
he  wrote.  Holding  the  situation  of  composer  and 
director  of  the  music  in  Covent  Garden  theatre, 
he  seems  to  have  considered  it  his  first  duty  to 
supply,  as  far  as  he  could,  the  insatiable  demand 
for  novelty ;  and,  for  a  succession  of  years,  he  pro- 
duced five,  six,  seven,  and  eight  musical  pieces 
annually.  Having  thus  tasked  himself  to  write 
unceasingly,  regardless  of  the  will  of  Minerva, 
and  without  considering  whether  or  not  he  was  in 
the  vein,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  have 
filled  his  scores  with  crudities  and  common-places, 
alike  unsatisfactory  to  the  learned  and  unlearned. 
He  thus  lowered  the  character  of  English  music, 
more  especially  when  contrasted  with  the  works  of 
Mozart,  Rossini,  Weber,  Winter,  Paiir,  and  other 
foreign  masters,  with  which  the  public  was  daily 
becoming  better  and  better  acquainted.  Still, 
however,  his  early  and  classical  works  are  a  sufH- 
cient  basis  for  a  high  and  lasting  reputation  ;  and  if 
the  rich  stores  of  the  older  English  music  are  ever 
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again  resorted  to,  these  works  will   riot  be  over- 
looked. 

Bishop  is  peculiarly  successful  in  his  concerted 
pieces.  The  beautiful  and  original  quintet,  "  Blow, 
gentle  gales,"  in  The  Slave,  is  still  a  favorite  piece 
at  our  concerts ;  and  the  gipsy  chorus,  "  The 
Chough  and  Crow,"  in  Guy  Mannerincj,  continues 
to  enjoy  undiminished  popularity.  We  may  also 
mention  the  rounds,  "  When  the  wind  blows,"  and 
"  Hark  !  'tis  the  Indian  drum,"  as  combining  mas- 
terly contrivance  with  striking  dramatic  etTect. 
The  opening  chorus  in  The  Maniac;  the  chorus, 
"  Now  to  the  forest  we  repair,"  in  The  Miller  and 
his  Men  :  and  the  storm  chorus  in  The  Virgin  of 
the  Sun ;  are  magnificent  specimens  of  Bishop's 
powers  in  this  style  of  composition.  Many  of  the 
songs  and  duets  in  his  various  operas  are  elegant 
and  melodious ;  but  they  are  composed  of  less 
durable  materials  than  his  choral  and  concerted 
music. — Hogarth. 


Sims  Reeves. — A  curious  story  of  this  great 
English  tenor,  is  told  by  a  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Musical  Gazette :  "  At  Dublin  one 
evening,  Reeves  went  to  the  Theatre  Royal  to 
witness  the  debut  of  an  Italian  singer  in  the  opera 
of  Lucia  di  Lammermoor.  The  failure  of  the  de- 
butant was  signal ;  after  the  first  scene  he  was 
obliged  to  qnit  the  stage ;  and  some  gentlemen  in 
the  pit  having  recognized  Sims  Reeves,  with 
true  Hibernian  coolness  called  upon  him  to  come 
forward  and  finish  the  opera.  Unprecedented  as 
was  this  request,  it  was  nevertheless  instantly 
taken  up  by  the  audience,  who  unanimously  ap- 
pealed to  Sims  Reeves  for  compliance.  Who 
could  resist  a  solicitation  at  once  so  genuine  and 
complimentary  ?  Sims  Reeves,  after  some  natural 
hesitation,  bowed  to  the  audience  to  signify  his 
assent,  and  in  less  than  twenty  minutes  made  his 
appearance  on  the  stage  in  the  dress  of  Edgardo, 
and  concluded  the  performances.  The  excite- 
ment that  night  will  not  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
were  present." 


The  Symphony  at  Rome. 

Hector  Beulioz,  in  his  "  Voyage  Musicale 
en  Italic,"  says  of  "  this  eternal  city  of  Rome," 
that  of  all  existences  for  an  artist  none  is  more 
forlorn  than  that  of  a  foreign  artist  condemned  to 
dwell  there,  if  the  love  of  Art  is  in  his  soul.  He 
experiences  a  torture  at  every  moment,  when  he 
first  comes  there,  seeing  his  poetical  illusions  fall, 
one  by  one,  and  the  fair  musical  edifice  builded 
in  his  imagination  crumbling  before  the  most  des« 
perate  of  realities:  every  day  new  experiences 
bring  new  deceptions.  In  the  midst  of  all  the 
other  arts,  full  of  life,  grandeur  and  majesty,  daz- 
zling in  the  splendor  of  genius,  displaying  their 
various  marvels,  he  sees  Music  reduced  to  the 
place  of  a  degraded  slave.  Squalid  in  misery, 
and  singing  with  a  worn-out  voice  stupid  poems 
for  which  the  people  hardly  throw  in  return  a 
morsel  of  bread.  Speaking  of  instrumental  music, 
he  says : — 

At  Rome,  the  word  symphony,  as  well  as  over- 
ture, is  used  simply  to  designate  a  certain  noise 
made  by  the  orchestras  in  theatres  previous  to  the 
rising  of  the  curtain,  and  to  which  nobody  pays 
any  attention.  Weber  and  Beethoven  are  names 
almost  entirely  unknown.  A  learned  Abbd,  of 
the  Sixtine  Chapel,  said  one  day  to  Mendelssohn 
that  he  had  been  told  of  a  young  man  of  great 
promise,  named  Mozart  !  It  is  true  that  this  wor- 
thy ecclesiastic  communicates  very  rarely  with 
men  of  the  world,  and  has  been  familiar  through 
his  life  only  vrith  the  works  of  Palestrina.  He  is 
therefore  a  being  whose  private  life  and  opinions 
quite  separate  him  from  others.  Although  the 
music  of  Mozart  is  never  executed  here,  it  is 
nevertheless  but  just  to  state  there  is  in  Rome  a 


goodly  number  of  people  who  have  heard  him 
spoken-  of  quite  otherwise  than  as  a  young  man 
of  great  promise.  Learned  dilettanti  know  even 
that  he  is  dead,  and  that,  (without  however  ap- 
proaching to  Donizetti)  he  has  written  some  quite 
remarkable  scores.  I  knew  myself  one  who  had 
procured  for  himself  the  "Don  Juan."  After 
having  studied  it  long  with  the  piano,  he  was 
frank  enough  to  confess  to  me,  in  confidence,  that 
this  old  music  appeared  to  him  much  superior  to 
the  Zadig  and  Astarte  of  M.  Vaecai,  then  recent^ 
ly  brought  out  at  the  Apollo  Theatre.  Instru- 
mental art  is  a  sealed  book  to  the  Romans.  They 
have  not  even  the  idea  of  what  we  call  a  sym- 
phony. 

Prom  advices  recently  received  from  Naples  by 
our  townsman,  Mr.  Harison  Millard,  we  learn  that 
Mr.  Squikes  still  continues  his  studies  in  that  "cra- 
dle of  music, "  as  the  city  has  been  sometimes  term- 
ed ;  and  intends  shortly  to  visit  Florence,  to  com- 
mence, in  real  earnest,  his  artistic  career.  Also,  that 
Mrs.  Eastcott,  who  was  the  "  Prima  Donna  asso- 
luta  "  of  the  Teatro-Nuovo  for  more  than  a  year,  is 
now  in  Plymouth,  Eng. ;  and  that  it  is  her  intention 
to  accept  shortly  some  of  the  many  offers  made  her 
by  the  London  managers.  Also,  that  Mrs.  Varian 
(well  known  in  the  musical  circles  of  Boston,)  sang 
several  pieces  at  a  grand  concert  given  in  Naples, 
with  great  success ;  and  with  great  pleasure  we  trans- 
late the  following  notice  of  her  performance  from  the 
leading  musical  journal  of  that  place:  "  Ihecavatina 
from  Iaz  Vioktta,  (Verdi,)  was  executed  with  such 
perfection  that  the  fair  esecutrice,  La  Signora  Car- 
lotta  Varian-James  was  interrupted  often  by  cries  of 
bene  !  brava !  bravissima  !  It  was  the  first  time  tliat 
this  e^re^i'a  (superlatively  good)  singer  presented  her- 
self to  the  Neapolitan  public,  and  the  great  applause 
which  she  received  ought  to  make  her  hope  for  other 
triumphs,  of  which  she  is  really  worthy.  La  Signora 
Varian-James  has  a  voice  of  good  extention,  true 
and  flexible,  which,  at  the  right  opportunities,  she 
knows  how  to  animate  with  true  sentiments  ;  and  al- 
though she  is  an  Americana,  yet  in  her  singing  she 
does  not  leave  to  be  desired  the  native  grace  and  pure 
accent  of  an  Italian. " 

M.  Fe'tis,  (the  biographer  of  musicians,)  gave  a 
"  historical  concert"  on  the  14th  April  at  the  Salle 
Herz,  in  Paris.  The  programme  was  composed  of 
music  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  comprised, 
among  other  pieces,  the  Ave  Maria  of  Gombert 
(1634,)  a  Salve  Mater  of  Palestrina  (1577,)  a  Span- 
ish war  song  for  six  female  voices,  with  guitar  ac- 
companiments, by  De  Puebla,  Composer  Koyal  to 
Philip  II.,  and  some  Masquerade  dances  played  in 
Paris  streets  on  St.  Julien's  night,  1587. 

On  the  evening  before  the  opening  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  at  Paris,  (April  30,)  a  TeiJeum,  composed 
by  Hector  Berlioz,  was  to  be  executed  by  three  choirs, 
with  orchestral  and  organ  accompaniments,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Eustache,  under  the  direction  of  the 
author. 

Weber's  opera,  Bobin  des  Bois,  is  performing  with 
great  success  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique. 

At  Marseilles,  M.  Darius,  a  basso  one  hundred  and 
two  years  of  age,  sang  recently  at  a  charitable  con- 
cert. This  Nestor  of  the  voice  sang,  we  are  told,  with 
"  vigor  and  a  clear  sonorous  tone"  the  song  so  fa- 
mous in  the  annals  of  the  French  Revolution,  "  O 
Richard !  0  mon  roi."  The  patriarch  sang  gaily, 
with  spirit,  and  evidently  to  the  pleasure  of  his 
hearers. 

Electric  Metronome. — We  have  stated  with 
what  success  Berlioz  produced  at  Brussels  his  sacred 


Trilogy,  V  Enfance  du  Christ.  All  who  heard  it 
were  struck  with  the  precision  with  which  the  chorus 
behind  the  scene,  in  the  second  part,  was  given.  We 
were  ourselves  among  the  audience,  and  we  have 
wished  to  be  able  to  account  for  this  effect,  so  new 
to  us.  We  discovered  that  it  was  due  to  an  electric 
mechanism,  a  discovery  still  more  precious  to  thea- 
tres than  to  concerts.  Seldom  could  precision  be 
attained.  Every  one  sought  the  means  of  surmount- 
ing this  difiiculty,  and  a  Belgian  mechanician,  M. 
Verbkugel  invented  the  electric  metronome  of 
which  M.  Berlioz  has  availed  himself  to  his  entire 
satisfaction  to  conduct  the  choruses  of  his  sacred 
trilogy  behind  the  scene.  By  means  of  this  mechan- 
ism, as  many  wires  as  are  desired  are  carried  from 
the  conductor's  desk,  and  by  the  simple  pressure  of 
an  index  by  the  left  hand  the  director  of  the  orches- 
tra communicates  the  movement,  in  all  the  metro- 
mic  graduations  and  disseminates  them  all  over  the 
theatre,  right  and  left,  above  and  below,  beneath  the 
stage  every  where  and  to  any  distance,  without  the 
possibility  of  there  being  the  slightest  variation 
among  these  divers  movements  so  isolated  from  each 
other.  And  thus  it  is  possible  for  three  or  four 
separate  choruses  and  orchestras,  who  can  neither  see 
the  beat  of  the  conductor  nor  hear  the  other  musical 
groups  with  which  they  are  associated,  to  move  to- 
gether with  perfect  mathematical  precision.  This 
discovery  of  which  Berlioz  had  given  an  intimation 
in  his  Soirees  de  VOrchestre  is  of  an  importance  that 
composers  will  fully  appreciate. — La  France  Musicale, 
April  8. 

The  Gazette  Musicale  is  very  serious  on  what  it 
calls  the  melomania  of  Paris,  during  this  winter. 
We,  in  Boston,  who  have  been  suffering  through  the 
season  from  the  relapse  consequent  upon  the  severe 
attack  of  the  disease  which  we  experienced  last  win- 
ter, may  take  heart,  and  console  ourselves  that  we 
are  on  the  road  to  convalescence.  The  Gazette  Musi- 
cale, (April  8)  says  :  — 

The  musical  season  approaches  its  end,  but  the 
ardent  desire  of  being  heard  or  of  hearing  music, 
like  the  winter  itself,  holds  out  far  into  the  spring, 
which  seems  hardly  to  dare  to  come  for  fear  of  see- 
ing its  roses  and  lilies  withered.  This  melomania  of 
the  public,  this  desire  of  being  brought  out,  which 
occupies  so  many  musicians,  this  virtuoserie  in  fact, — 
pardon  us  this  neologism  which  expresses  so  well  the 
profession  of  the  giver  of  concerts — this  virtuoserie 
is  a  musical  development  which,  it  seems  to  us,  by 
no  means  proves  the  progress  of  the  art,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Gazette  Musicale  to  make  known  its 
abuses. 

The  Telegraph  (of  Brussels,)  of  Monday,  March 
19,  says,  that  the  first  hearing  of  Berlioz'  sacred 
trilogy,  i' ^n/once  du  CTn'sf,  excited  "a  kind  of  sweet 
and  pure  ravishment!"  and  that  the  public,  highly 
excited  as  its  expectations  had  been  by  the  numer- 
ous ovations  paid  to  Berlioz  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, found  in  the  composition  all  the  pleasure  that 
it  looked  for  and  even  more  ;  and  was  surprised  and 
charmed  by  the  use  of  means  the  most  simple,  most 
naive  and  most  sweet,  i'  Enfance  du  Christ  is  class- 
ed among  the  chefs  d'aeuvre. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ball. —  A  letter  from  Florence  to 
the  N.  Y.  Times  gives  the  following  account  of  a  new 
work  of  Mr.  Ball,  long  well  known  here  to  Oratorio 
audiences  as  an  excellent  amateur  singer,  and  more 
recently  as  a  sculptor  of  no  ordinary'  talent : 

"  Mr.  Ball,  a  new  comer  from  Boston,  and  a  young 
man,  has  hardly  got  into  his  studio.  A  beautiful 
model  of  a  lady's  bust  is  his  first  Italian  work.  He 
is  designing  a  group,  to  he  of  full  size,  representing 
Falsehood  stealing  the  robe  of  Truth.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  ere  long  we  shall  get  up  an  applauding 
echo  as  to  the  result.  The  artist's  hand  and  chisel 
must  play  him  false  if  he  does  not  endow  the  chill 
stone  with  some  of  the  life  belonging  to  his  own 
warm  imagination." 
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[From  Patnam'*s  Magazine  for  May.] 

OLIVER  BASSELIN, 

In  the  Valley  of  the  Vire 

Still  is  seen  an  ancient  mill, 

"With  its  gables  quaint  and  queer, 

And  beneath  the  window-sill, 

On  the  stone 

These  words  alone, 

*'  Oliver  Basselin  lived  here." 

Far  above  it  on  the  steep, 

Ruined  stands  the  old  Chateau, 
Nothing  but  the  donjon-keep 
Left  for  shelter  or  for  show. 
Its  vacant  eyes 
Stare  at  the  skies, 
Stare  at  the  valley  green  and  deep.        ^ 

Once  a  convent,  old  and  brown, 

Looked,  but  ah  !  it  looks  no  more, 
From  the  neighboring  hill-side  down 
On  the  rushing  and  the  roar 
Of  the  stream 
Whose  sunny  gleam 
Cheers  the  little  Norman  town. 

In  that  darksome  mill  of  stone, 
To  the  water's  dash  and  din. 
Careless,  humble  and  unknown, 
Sang  the  poet  Basselin 
Songs  that  fill 
That  ancient  fiiill 
"With  a  splendor  of  its  own. 

Never  feeling  of  unrest 

Broke  the  pleasant  dream  he  dreamed ; 
Only  made  to  be  his  nest, 
All  the  lovely  valley  seemed ; 
No  desire 
Of  soaring  higher 
Stirred  or  fluttered  in  his  breast. 

True,  his  songs  were  not  divine, 

Were  not  songs  of  that  high  art, 
Which,  as  winds  do  in  the  pine, 
Find  an  answer  in  each  heart; 

But  the  mirth  * 

Of  this  green  earth 
Laughed  and  revelled  in  his  line. 

From  the  ale-house  and  the  inn, 
Opening  on  the  narrow  street. 
Came  the  loud  convivial  din. 
Singing  and  applause  of  feet, 
The  laughing  lays 
That  in  those  days 
Sang  the  poet  Basselin. 

In  the  castle,  cased  in  steel, 

Knights,  who  fought  at  Agincourt, 
Watched  and  waited,  spur  on  heel; 
But  the  poet  sang  for  sport 
Songs  that  rang 
Another  clang. 
Songs  that  lowlier  hearts  could  feel: 

In  the  convent,  clad  in  gray, 

Sat  the  monks  in  lonely  cells, 

Paced  the-cloisters,  knelt  to  pray. 

And  the  poet  heard  their  bells, 

But  his  rhymes 

Found  other  chimes, 

Nearer  to  the  earth  than  they. 

Gone  are  all  the  barons  bold, 

Gone  are  all  the  knights  and  squires, 
Gone  the  abbot,  stern  and  cold, 
And  the  brotherhood  of  friars  ; 
Not  a  name 
Remains  to  fame. 
From  those  mouldering  days  of  old. 

But  the  poet's  memory  here 

Of  the  landscape  makes  a  part ; 
Like  the  river,  swift  and  clear, 
Flows  his  song  through  many  a  heart ; 
Haunting  still 
That  ancient  mill 
In  the  Valley  of  the  Vire. 
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Cvcrxuan  Opera — Miss  Lelimaiiu. 

New  York,  May  2. — Musical  events,  large 
enough  to  claim  attention  in  this  great  city,  have 
not  been  numerous  since  our  last.  Several 
small  miscellaneous  concerts  we  have  seen  an- 
nounced; there  is  one  to-night  at  Dodworth's, 
given  by  the  popular  New  York  singer,  Sirs. 
Georgiana  B.  Stuart;  another  to-morrow 
night  in  the  Tabernacle,  by  the  German  Lieder- 
ki-anz  in  aid  of  the  German  Benevolent  Society. 
A  very  successful  charity  concert  was  given 
during  the  past  week  by  amateurs  in  the  Church 
of  the  Puritans,  which  was  thronged  to  ovei-- 
flowing  to  hear  music  of  Rossini,  Pergolese,  &c., 
sung  by  the  most  cultivated  voices  in  the  fashion- 
able circles.  About  $2,000  were  thus  added  to 
the  charity,  a  nursery  for  the  children  of  the 
poor.  At  the  Academy  of  Music,  "  William 
Tell"  drew  large  audiences  for  the  eighth  or  ninth 
times,  and  Verdi's  //  Trovatore,  one  of  his  latest 
works  which  for  the  last  two  years  has  been  more 
popular  in  Italy  than  any  other  opera,  and  has 
found  favor  recently  in  Paris,  was  announced  for 
Monday  night,  but  suddenly  postponed  until  to-' 
night  on  account  of  the  indisposition  of  Steffa- 

NONB. 

Last  evening,  as  if  by  our  good  luck,  the  re^ 
cently  closed  German  Opera  was  re-opened  just 
for  onee,  by  way  of  benefit  for  the  accomplished 
conductor,  Herr  Unger,  who  is  said  to  have  lost 
pecuniarily  by  the  enterprise.  So  we  wended 
our  way,  in  good  season,  to  Niblo's  pleasant  thea- 
tre, which  we  found  hardly  more  than  half  filled 
with  a  very  respectable  audience,  about  equally 
American  and  German.  The  programme  was  a 
mixed  one :  first,  one  act  of  "  Romeo  and  Juliet," 
then  a  concert,  and  then  the  first  two  acts  of 
Der  Freyschiilz, — giving  us  a  chance  to  see  and 
hear  Miss  Caroline  Lehmann  in  the  two 
roles,  in  which  she  has  chiefly  distinguished  her- 
self in  New  York.  The  well-known  overture  to 
Die  Felsenmuhle  (Reissiger's)  was  played  by 
way  of  introduction  to  the  whole,  and  showed  the 
quality  of  an  orchestra  of  forty  or  more,  as  well 
as  of  Herr  Unger's  able  conductorship  to  very 
good  advantage.  The  curtain  rose  upon  a  group 
of  German  Capulets,  a  male  chorus,  tolerably 
well  sung ;  although  it  was  strange  enough 
tlu'oughout  to  hear  the  sweet  Bellini  melody 
forced  into  unnatural  union  with  the  Teutonic 
language.  The  tenor,  Tybalt,  was  the  same  small 
gentleman  who,  if  we  remember  rightly,  figured 
as  Masetto  with  the  Grisi  troupe  in  Boston,  and 
who,  in  the  two  lists  of  characters  last  night,  was 
set  down  both  as  Mr.  Schraubstadter  and 
Mr.  Una.  If  we  might  have  our  choice,  we 
should  prefer  the  latter,  as  being  the  most  pro- 
nounceable, if  not  the  most  unique.  Mr.  Vincke, 
the  old  Capulet,  has  a  rough  and  heavy  bass,  with 
rather  a  swaggering  habit,  which  was  better  suited 
to  Ms  second  character  of  Caspar.  The  Lorenzo 
(father  Lawrence)  was  a  perfect  burlesque.  But 
the  Romeo  of  Mile.  Lehmann  and  the  Juliet  of 
Mme.  SiEDENBUEG,  really  redeemed  the  piece. 
Out  of  place  as  German  singers  were  in  such  a 
composition,   they  sang  their  parts  quite  charm- 


ingly. Miss  Lehmann's  voice  appears  to  have 
gained  in  power  since  she  left  Boston,  and  is  re- 
markably sweet  and  fresh  and  telling  in  the  upper 
notes.  The  contrast  in  her  contralto  register  is 
so  great  as  almost  to  disintegrate  her  scale  of  tones, 
and  make  two  separate  voices  of  it ; — a  contrast 
continually  forced  into  notice  in  the  part  of  Ro- 
meo, and  which  detracted  somewhat  from  the 
otherwise  rare  charm  of  the  impersonation.  She 
dressed  and  looked  the  character,  with  her  fine 
and  noble  figure,  admirably,  and  her  acting  an- 
swered the  requirements  of  this  portion  of  the 
play,  which,  to  be  sure,  are  not  great.  She  made 
some  brilliant  points  in  the  e.xecution  of  her 
music.  With  the  rare  sweetness,  purity  and  flex- 
ibility of  Mme.  Siedenburg's  soprano,  and  with 
the  grace  and  finish  and  expression  of  her  sing- 
ing we  were  agreeably  surprised.  It  is  certainly 
a  great  gain  since  she  sang  in  the  Germania  con- 
certs in  Boston. 

An  act  of  this  was  pleasant  enough.  Romeo 
was  called  out  with  great  enthusiasm.  When  the 
curtain  again  rose,  the  stage  was  covered  with 
some  fifty  gentlemen  in  black,  who  grouped  them- 
selves in  half  circle  i-ound  their  conductor,  and 
with  the  peculiar  average  quality  of  German 
male  voices,  sang  the  four-part  song :  Der  Wald, 
by  Hiiser.  They  style  themselves  the  "  Siinger- 
runde,"  and  this  singing  was  marked  by  very 
close  and  practised  observation  of  aU  the  lights 
and  shades,  diminuendos  and  crescendos,  so  essen- 
tial to  a  full  expression  of  a  German  Glee.  They 
also  sang  the  Ade  (farewell)  chorus  of  Abt.  It 
showed  what  careful  training  and  a  real  love  of 
music  can  accomplish  even  with  ordinary  voices. 
Our  average  American  voices  certainly  might  do 
more,  if  they  would  only  catch  th^  German  spirit 
of  combining  in  this  very  simple  way.  Between 
the  choruses  the  orchestra  performed,  quite  nicely 
too,  the  Allegretto  from  Beethoven's  eighth  Sym- 
phony,— a  very  sensible  substitute  for  the  Quartet 
of  string  instruments  set  down  in  the  pro- 
gramme. 

The  two  acts  of  the  Freyschiitz  were  in  strong 
contrast,  musically,  with  the  Bellini  sweetness. 
The  wild,  romantic,  spiritual  tone-creations  of  Von 
Weber  are  always  interesting,  in  spite  of  the 
singers,  if  the  orchestra  be  decent,  as  it  was  in  this 
case.  In  sooth  the  execution  generally  was  in- 
different. The  overture  went  fairly ;  of  the 
opening  huntsmen's  and  laughing  choruses  we 
cannot  say  so  much.  The  tenor  gentleman  was 
utterly  too  feeble  for  the  trpng  part  of  Max, 
and  the  beautiful  song  :  Durch  die  Walder,  durch 
die  Auen  was  as  good  as  murdered.  Herr 
Vincke  made  Caspar's  demoniacal  drinking  song 
pretty  effective,  and  his  strong  bass  told  well  in 
the  dark  and  shuddering  harmonies  of  those  first 
concerted  pieces.  In  act  2nd  we  had  Agatha  and 
Annchen,  the  serious  and  the  merry  maiden,  the 
Minna  and  Brenda  of  the  piece.  The  charming 
duet,  in  which  their  characters  are  so  contrasted, 
was  eflfectively  sung,  only  that  Mme.  Siedenburg 
seemed  too  fond  of  coming  to  the  foot-lights,  and 
addressing  her  part  to  the  audience,  while 
her  companion's  anxious  thoughts  drew  her  to 
the  woods  and  to  her  expected  lover  in  the  back- 
ground. Miss  Lehmann  sang  the  scena  and 
pra,yer :  Wie  nahte  mir  der  Schlummer  with  char- 
ming purity  and  pathos,  and  threw  herself  -svith 
quite  an  electrifying  fervor  into  the  joyous  finale  : 
Er  ist's  !  The  trio,  but  for  the  weakness  of  the 
tenor,  would  have  sounded  very  well.     The  per- 
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formance  stopped  short  of  the  famous  Wolfs 
Glen  scene,  and  from  the  poverty  of  machinery," 
&c.,  of  this  almost  extempore  company  we  could 
console  ourselves  that  it  was  perhaps  not  so  great 
a  loss.  The  whole  programme  had  at  least  the 
merit  of  being  a  hearty  one,  and  each  one  helped 
to  give  the  music  to  the  best  of  his  or  her  ability, 
as  if  they  loved  it.  The  warm  interest  with 
which  it  was  received  convinced  us  that  the  time 
cannot  be  very  far  distant,  when  bond  fide  Ger- 
man Opera,  of  the  highest  order,  shall  become 
even  more  nearly  a  permanent  institution  than 
Italian  opera  now  is  in  New  York ;  and  if  in  New 
York,  then  for  a  season  longer  or  shorter  every 
year  in  Boston  and  the  other  cities.  It  is  by  no 
means  so  costly  as  the  Italian  ;  there  are  here  full 
150,000  Germans ;  the  tastes  and  ideas  of  our 
own  countrymen  are  on  the  whole  more  in  affini- 
ty with  what  is  expressed  in  German,  than  with 
what  is  expressed  in  Italian  music ;  we  are  a 
thinking  people,  and  we  love  or  shall  love  music 
that  has  thought  as  well  as  passion  in  it.  We  feel 
assured  that  many  seasons  cannot  pass  before  we 
shall  be  listening  to  the  "  Orpheus,"  the  "  Iphige- 
nia,"  the  "  Pidelio,"  the  "  Freyschiitz,"  interpre- 
ted in  the  right  spirit  andon  the  fullest  scale  of 
German  Art. 

Meanwhile,  to-night  we  are  to  go  back  to  Verdi, 
and  may  be  able  to  report  of  thg  first  go-off  of 
11  Trovatore  in  season  for  this  week's  paper. 

J.  s.  D. 


In  the  absence  of  an  editorial  communication 
this  morning  from  Ntfw  York  we  copy  the  following 
account  of  the  first  performance  of  II  Trovatore  horn. 
the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post : 

A  crowded  house  assembled  last  evening  to  wit- 
ness the  first  performance  in  this  country  of  Verdi's 
last,  and  by  no  means  least  brilliant  opera,  II  Trova- 
tore, and  we  are  happy  to  pronounce  it  a  most  unqual- 
ified success.  The  story,  to  be  sure,  is  after  the  true 
Italian  model,  brimful  of  passion,  crime,  intrigue  and 
murder,  and  the  denouement  equal  in  horror  to  any- 
thing, we  could  reasonably  hope  for  in  modern  Ital- 
ian opera,  which  seems  to  have  become  the  exponent 
of  all  that  is  atrocious  and  evtravagant  upon  the 
lyric  stage;  but  these  defects  were  quite  eclipsed  by 
the  real  beauty  of  the  music,  and  the  excellent  ren- 
dering it  received  from  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
pany. 

TVe  have  never  seen  an  opera  more  admirably  per- 
formed on  its  first  representation.  The  principal 
singers  all  well  cast  and  perfect  in  their  parts  ;  the 
choruses  well  drilled,  the  orchestra  good,  and  the 
scenery  splendid.  Signer  AUcgri  seemed  to  have  ex- 
hausted all  the  resources  of  the  decorative  art  in  his 
illustrations  of  the  scenery  of  this  opera,  and  his 
efforts  were  evidently  highly  appreciated  by  the  au- 
dience. It  is  no  wonder  that  such  artistic  displays 
create  something  of  a  sensation  ;  for  after  the  clumsy- 
daubs  we  have  been  accustomed  to  witness  under 
the  name  of  scenery,  anything  so  graphic  and  so 
true  to  nature  conld  not  fail  to  attract  the  eye,  and  by 
comparison  alone  to  compel  admiration."  It  is  but 
justice  to  this  gentleman  to  say.  that  the  scenery 
painted  by  him  for  the  various  operas  recently  pro- 
duced at  the  Academy,  has  contributed  not  a  little  to 
render  the  performances  attractive.  The  opening 
scene  in  this  opera,  representing  a  wooded  park  with 
heavy  masses  of  foliage  and  an  illuminated  chateau 
on  an  eminence  in  the  back-ground,  over  which  the 
moon  sheds  a  hazy,  sickly  light,  is  a  fine  piece  of 
painting;  so,  too,  are  the  gipsey  cavern  among  the 
mountains,  and  the  camp,  in  the"third  act. 

The  music  is  of  the  well-known  Verdi  type,  aim- 
ing at  striking  effects,  and  seeking  to  intensify  the 
action,  than  to  give  a  melodious  or  even  natural  ex- 
pression to  the  words.  No  composer  who  writes  so 
rapidly  and  so  ceaselessly,  and  generally  to  such  sim- 
ilar themes,  can  well  avoid  displaying  an  occasional 
poverty  of  ideas,  and  of  necessity  we  find  Verdi  in 
this  opera  repeating  himself  in  several  instances.  A 
recent  French  critic,  indeed,  goes  to  the  extent  of  say- 
ing that  he  hides  his  poverty  of  musical  ideas  in  the 
crash  of  his  orchestra,  like  a  man  who  flies  into  a 
passion  and  makes  a  great  outcry,  when  he  has  noth- 


ing further  to  say ;  but  we  must  confess  that  such  crit- 
icism displays  more  of  the  wit  of  th&  fcnilletonisie, 
than  the  judgment  of  the  critic.  Certainly  there 
was  no  very  great  din  in  the  orchestra  last  night, 
and  we  had  a  suspicion  that  the  score,  like  that  of 
Riyoletlo,  had  been  written  out  from  some  pianoforte 
arrangement,  to  judge  from  the  extreme  mildness  of 
the  brass  instruments,  Verdi's  most  effectual  orches- 
tral aids. 

Steffanone  was  evidently  laboring  under  a  severe 
cold,  and  her  voice  was  necessarily  hoarse  and  some- 
what out  of  tune,  but  she  infused  into  the  part  of 
Leonora  that  fine  dramatic  spirit  which  she  so  emi- 
nently possesses.  She  took  her  part  in  the  splendid 
trio  with  which  the  first  act  closes,  the  piece  de  re- 
sistance of  the  opera,  with  great  energy  ;  so  also  in 
the  duet  with  Brignoli  in  the  last  act.  Verdi's  music 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  her  powerful  voice,  and 
when  she  recovers  from  the  indisposition  under 
which  she  is  now  laboring,  she  will  ably  maintain 
her  reputation. 

Vestvali,  as  the  gipsey  mother,  Azuecenda,  was 
heartily  welcomed  back  again,  and  showed  a  very 
considerable  dramatic  ability  in  her  deliniation  of 
the  part.  Azuecejida  is  a  lady  of  the  iVIeg  Merrilies 
type,  and  was  evidently  intended  by  the  lilirettist  to 
represent  a  bent  and  wrinkled  beldame,  with  flashing 
eyes  and  tawny  skin;  but  Signorina  Vestvali,  though 
admirably  got  up  for  the  part,  unfortunately  (or  for- 
tunately?) could  not  conceal  the  marks  of  youth, 
and  seemed  rather  the  sister  than  the  mother  of 
Manrico.  Her  weird,  declamatory  song  in  the  gipsy 
camp  was  finely  given  ;  and  throughout  the  opera 
she  sang  and  acted  witli  true  fire.  Brignoli's  pure, 
golden  tenor  was  in  admirable  pitch,  and  he  created 
a  very  deserved  sen.sation  in  several  scenes.  This 
gentleman  has  made  a  wonderful  advance  in  public 
estimation  as  a  singer  since  his  first  appearance 
some  months  since. 

Signor  Amodio,  baritone,  made  his  debut  as  the 
Count  di  Luna,  with  very  great  success.  He  pos- 
sesses a  splendid  voice,  fresh,  massive  and  resonant, 
and  very  powerful  in  the  lower  register,  and  after 
the  necessary  trepidation  of  a  first  appearance  be- 
fore a  strange  audience,  sang  with  confidence  and 
skill.  He  will  doubtless  iniproA'c  on  acquaintance, 
and  become  an  established  favorite.  The  choruses 
were  very  well  sung,  and  the  anvil  chorus  in  the 
gipsy  camp  was  deservedly  encored.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  naive  and  freshest  bits  of  melody  we  have 
3'et  heard  from  Verdi. 


New  Organ— Cathedral  Music— Psalm  Tunes. 

Messrs.  Simmons  &  Co.  have  recently  completed 
an  organ  for  St.  John's  Church,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
This  organ  is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Tibbetts  of  Troy ; 
it  is  a  first  class  instrument,  having  39  registers  ar- 
ranged as  follows  :  14  in  the  great  organ,  8  in  the 
choir,  12  in  the  swell,  and  5  couplers.  The  case 
is  of  remarkable  beauty ;  the  design  very  chaste 
and  appropriate  and  the  material  exceedingly 
beautiful,  being  entirely  of  butternut  wood, 
which  is  of  a  dark  warm  color,  the  texture  of 
which  somewhat  resembles  oak.  The  effect  is 
very  fine,  the  more  so  from  the  knowledge  that 
there  is  no  sham  about  it,  no  paint,  no  plaster, 
but  all  solid  wood  and  beautifully  carved.  We 
understand  that  the  interior  of  the  church  in 
which  it  is  to  be  placed  is  finished  with  the  same 
material.  This  instrument  has  been  standing  in 
the  factory  for  some  time  and  has  given  great  sat- 
isfaction to  all  who  have  heard  or  tried  it.  On 
Saturday  evening  last,|a  trial  was  made  of  it  be- 
fore a  large  audience,  the  object  being  not  so 
much  to  display  the  organ,  as  to  give  a  specimen 
of  Cathedral  music  as  exjiressed  in  the  invita- 
tions given  out : 

"  Many  persons  having  at  heart  the  interests  of 
the  choral  science  as  apiJicable  to  the  seiwice  of 
the  Church,  have  expressed  a  wish  to  hear  speci- 
mens of  genuine  old  English  Church  composition, 
from  a  properly  arranged  axtiphonal  choir. 
The  selections  of  vocal  music  in  the  Pro- 
gramme are,  (with  one  exception,)  of  English  au- 
thorship, and  will  be  sung  by  male  voices  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  design  "of  the  authors.  In  this 
particular,  the  undersigned  are  guided  by  Cathe- 
dral usage — the  only  authorit)'  they  acknowledge 


in  matters  pertaining  to  the  Choral  Service  of  the 
Church." 

The  Treble  part  was  sung  by  choristers  from 
the  parishes  of  St.  Paul  and  the  Advent,  who  are 
experienced  in  music  of  the  English,  school,  and 
proficient  as  readers. 

The  following  was  the  programme  : 

1.  Te  Deum,  from  Roger's  Service  in  B. 

2.  Cantata  (chant). 

3.  Organ  Pitce,  for  two  performerSj  Mendelssohn. 

4.  Windsor  Tune,  Kirby. 

5.  Fugue — C  sharp  minor — Each.     Played  by  Mr.  Babcock. 

6.  Te  Deum,  from  Bird's  Service  in  D  minor. 

7.  Beus  Misereatur  (single  voices )- 

8.  "  Redemptor  Mundi  Dens."    Solo  Motet,  Mozart.    Sung  by 

Mr.  J.  M.  Mozart. 

9.  Double   Fugue,  HandeL     Played  by   Messrs.    Cutler  and 

Leavens. 

10.  Tenor  Solo.     Sung  by  Mr.  Adams. 

11.  Anthem,  by  S.  TVebbe,  Sen. 

12.  Chofal,  by  Dr  Boyce. 

The  perfoiTnance  was  very  good  and  of  great 
interest  to  the  audience  from  its  novelty,  very 
few  of  them  having  ever  before  heard  music  of 
this  character  and  performed  in  this  way.  The 
place  was  of  course  not  favorable  to  getting  the 
best  efi'ects  of  the  antiphonal  selections,  being 
altogether  too  small ;  but  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  Cathedral  music  was  well  given  and  one 
could  get  an  excellent  idea  of  the  overwhelming 
effect  that  it  could  produce  when  used  as  a  part 
of  religious  worship.  The  boys'  voices  were, 
some  of  them,  of  great  sweetness,  and  they  ap- 
peared thoroughly  famUiar  with  the  music.  There 
seems  to  be  singular  propriety  in  assigning  this 
solemn  part  of  the  service  to  the  voices  of  chil- 
dred — the  sacredness  of  the  duty  agj-eeing  well 
with  the  innocence  and  purity  of  childhood,  and 
the  moving  effect  of  their  voices  (supported,  we 
should  have  stated,  by  an  equal  number  of  our 
best  male  singers  in  the  other  parts,  and  the  fine 
organ)  can  hardly  be  conceived  unless  heard. 
The  choir  were  under  the  direction  of  Messrs. 
Cutler  and  Leavens,  and  did  much  credit  to  their 
instructions.  \Vc  should  like  much  to  have  such 
a  perfonnanee  given  in  a  better  place  and  on  a 
larger  scale,  say  in  one  of  our  large  churches. 
It  would  be  a  very  new  experience  in  the  matter 
of  church  music,  and  would  give  to  many  people 
some  new  ideas  on  this  important  subject,  not  at 
all  we  flattering  imagine  to  the  patent  Yankee 
Psalm  Tune  School.  It  seems  melancholy  to  re- 
flect that  we  are  cut  off  so  entirely  in  our  Con- 
gregational service  from  this  most  sublime  form  of 
religious  music  and  limited  to  the  bald  platitudes 
that  we  are  brought  up  to  look  upon  as  sacred 
music ;  most  of  us  almost  in  ignorance  that  any- 
thing better  exists,  or  so  perverted  in  taste  as  that 
even  some  of  the  most  pious  of  Christians  would 
prefer  an  arrangement  fi-om  Donizetti  (so  it  be 
called  by  some  good  Scripture  name),  to  the  best 
of  the  solemn  old  chorals.  Uzzah-sherali  (the 
ear  of  the  flesh)  delight  us  wonderfully  till  we 
find  that  it  is  "  the  devils  music,"  and  is  stolen 
from  Der  Freyschutz  or  the  PropJiete  and  then  a 
holy  horror  possesses  us. 

We  have  known  good  christians  who  never 
would  cross  the  threshold  of  a  theatre  much 
shocked  to  leai-n  that  a  favorite  tune  was  taken 
from  a  French  opera,  who  yet  will  laugh  to  scorn 
AVindsor,  Kirby  or  Dundee.  The  singing  school 
master  has  been  abroad  among  us  and  taught  the 
people  man)'  notes  and  much  bad  music,  and  does 
not  know  himself  what  a  wealth  of  the  noblest 
music  there  is  all  ready-made  in  the  magnificent 
services  of  the  English  and  Komau  churches,  while 
he  is  racking  his  barren  brains  or  filching  from 
the  deplorable  trash  of  modern  opera  to  find  some 
theme  that  he  can  transplant  to  the  church  and 
call  an  "  original  tune." 
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Boston  Theatre. 
The  Louisa  Pyjste  troupe  has  been  singing 
during  this  week,  "  Maritana,"  "  Pra  Diavolo," 
"  The  Bohemian  Girl,"  "  Guy  Mannering  "  and 
"  Crown  Diamonds."  This  afternoon  will  be  the 
last  performance,  and  "  Cinderella"  will  be  given. 
They  have  had  good  houses,  but  not  composed  of 
opera-going  people,  who  do  not'  seem  to  know 
how  rare  a  singer  they  may  hear  in  Miss  Louisa 
Pyne.  The  choruses  have  been  exceedingly  well 
given,  as  a  general  thing,  which  we  learn  is  owing 
to  the  careful  drilling  of  Mr.  Comer,  and  the  good 
quality  of  voices  selected  to  compose  them.  The 
perfoi-mances  of  the  orchestra,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  been  anything  but  creditable  to  the  excellent 
musicians  employed  in  it.  More  slovenly  ac- 
companiments we  have  seldom  heard  than  in  some 
of  these  operas.  With  such  excellent  material 
as  we  know  composes  this  orchestra,  we  cannot 
but  think  that  the  cause  is  to  be  found  in  a 
want  of  sympathy  between  the  orchestra  and 
its  conductor. 


Mr.  Benbelaki's  Soiree. — The  skill  and  suc- 
cess of  Mr.  Bendelari  as  an  instructor  in  music,  were 
most  agreeably  exhibited  before  a  select  and  appre- 
ciative audience,  in  a  Musical  Soiree  at  Chickering's 
rooms,  last  week.  We  should  as  soon  think  of  criti- 
cising a  friend's  conservatory,  as  of  "  doing  our  duty 
to  the  public,"  in  connection  with  such  an  enter- 
tainment. But  as  we  have  only  pleasurable  impres- 
sions to  record  of  this  occasion,  we  trust  that  Mr. 
Bendelari  and  his  pupils  will  pardon  this  expression 
of  our  satisfaction.  Chef  d'ceuvres  of  modern  Italian 
music,  rarely  performed  at  concerts,  composed  the 
programme,  and  they  were  executed  with  a  taste, 
spirit  and  power  highly  creditable  as  well  to  Mr. 
Bendelari  as  to  the  fresh,  sweet  voices  he  has  trained 
so  well. 

The  declamatory  music  of  Verdi  received  even 
more  than  justice.  The  Solo  and  Miserere  from  21 
Trovatore,  in  which  an  excellent  chorus  and  the  ad- 
mirable tenor  of  Mr.  Millard  very  finely  supported  a 
most  brilliant  and  sympathetic  soprano ;  the  Quartet 
from  Rigoletto;  and  the  Duet  from  I  Masnadieri, 
were  particularly  effective.  The  sparkling  duet  from 
Elisir  d'Amore  was  charmingly  rendered,  and  the 
solo  from  Semiramide  was  sung  with  remarkable  pas- 
sion and  expression.  Very  sweet  and  fresh  too  was 
the  solo  from  Pergolese's  Stahat.  But  where  all  was 
so  pleasant,  and  the  ensemble  of  our  impressions  so 
agreeable,  we  forbear  to  dwell  on  special  satisfactions. 
We  have  only  to  thank  Mr.  Bendelari  for  a  delight- 
ful evening,  and  to  wish  him  and  his  pupils  continued 
success. 

liocal. 

[X^Tlie  third  concert  of  the  "  German  Trio,"  Messrs. 
Gartner,  Hause  and  Jungnickel,  takes  place  to-night 
at  the  Rooms  of  Messrs.  Hallet,  Davis  &  Co. 

H^MMle.  Gabrielle  De  Lamotte's  fourth  concert, 
whicli  has  been  looked  for  with  much  interest,  "vvill  take 
place  on  Thursday,  May  17th,  at  the  Messrs.  Chickering's 
Sailoon. 

Classes  in  Operatic  Music  — We  hear  that  classes 
are  about  being  formed  in  our  cityfor  cultivation  of  the 
voice  in  song,  together  with  practice  in  Operatic  Music, 
under  the  charge  of  a  competent  instructor.  We  com- 
mend the  plan.  Boston  needs  tlie  addition  of  such  clas- 
ses, and  we  hope  to  see  their  influence  when  another  win- 
ter shall  bring  its  course  of  musical  gatherings.  The 
classes  under  right  direction,  would  bring  out  singers  in 
whom  our  city  might  well  take  pride.  Choruses  ren- 
dered by  these  pupils  should  certainly  give  an  effect  be- 
yond anything  recently  offered  us;  and  there  is  hardly  a 
doubt  that  individual  talent  would  be  discovered  and  im 
-proved,  to  .an  extent  which  would  render  us  less  depen- 
dent upon  artists  from  abroad. —  Transcript. 


Fall  River  will  soon  be  able  to  boast  a'Music  Hail, 
not,  perhnps,  the'larfijest  in  the  State,  but  one,  which,  for 
tasteful  arrangement,  finish,  furniture  and  fixtures,  both 
of  hall  and  ante  rooms,  is  not  surpassed.  The  organ  is 
being  built  by  Wm.  B.  D.  Simmons  &  Co.,  at  a  cost  of 
$52,600.  Tlie  Hall  was  projected,  constructerl,  and  is 
wholly  owned  by  T)r.  Nathan  Durfek.  a  well  known 
and  enterprising  citizen  of  Fall  River. — Mass.  Mus.  Jour. 

Providence. — A  musical  correspondent  writes  us 
that  (he  dedication  concert  at  Howard  Hall,  Providence, 
last  evening,  was  a  grand  affair.  The  hall  was  crowded 
to  overflowing  with  the  beauty  and  fashion  to  the  city. 
The  various  performnnces  gnve  the  greatest  satisffiction. 
A  portion  of  the  Musical  Institute,  under  the  direction  of 
F.  H.  Brown,  performed  admirably.  Mrs.  Wentworth,  of 
Boston,  who  lias  always  been  a  great  favorite  in  Provi- 
dence, met  with  a  gi-and  rpception.  She  was  cheered  in 
the  most  enthusrastic  manner,  and  encored  in  each  of  her 
first  two  songs,  and  called  out  three  times  on  the  last. 
The  hall  is  a  most  excellent  one  for  sound,  and  reflects 
great  credit  on  the  proprietors  and  all  concerned.  It  will 
seat  about  fifteen  hundred  persons. —  Transcript. 

]Ve-*v   York. 

Consecration  of  Trinity  Chapel. — The  music  at 
the  consecration  of  Trinity  Chapel  was  grand.  It  was 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Hodges  the  talented  organist, 
who  has  left  "  Old  Trinity"  (to  Dr.  Tuckerraan,)  for  the 
new  and  beaiitiful  chapel  and  its  superb  organ.  These 
two  fine  organists  are  the  only  ''  Doctors  of  Music"  in 
this  country- — Cor.  Albany  Express, 

Dr.  Hodges  is  a  sturdy  pillar  of  cathedral  music.  It"" 
is  a  pleasure,  always,  to  find  a  man  consistent  to  an  idea, 
and  to  an  ideal — whatever  it  may  be.  And  such  is  Dr. 
Hodges.  He  is  always  true  to  himself  and  to  the  school 
in  which  he  was  educated.  In  these  days  of  uncertain 
and  wavering  masters,  or  so-called  masters,  tossed  about 
by  the  winds  of  popular  taste  and  by  considerations  of 
gain,  it  is  a  relief  to  find  any  one  "who  is  steady  at  the 
helm  of  Art. 

English  cathedral  music  is  a  definite  style,  and  as  such 
we  alw:iys  listen  to  it  attentively  and  appreciatingly.  It 
is  not  the  style  to  which  our  own  taste  most  strongly 
attaches  us:  it  is  for  us  too  fragmentary;  too  lacking  in 
expansion,  and  enlarged,  symmetrical  form:  we  find  in  it 
too  frequent  a  beginning  and  closing — too  many  cadences; 
too  little  progression  and  bearing  of  one  part  upon 
another:  in  short,  too  little  definite  symmetrical  form. 
Still,  it  is  always  noble,  and  dignified;  and  if  cold  and 
severe,  it  is  never  distempered  and  sentimental  and  un- 
churchlike. 

On  the  present  occasion  we  had  superb  congregational 
singing:  the  chant  and  psalms  being  sung  antiphonally 
by  the  congregation,  led  by  a  doiible  choir  on  either  side 
of  the  chancel.  The  practicability  of  this  style  of  sing- 
ing was  again  successfully  demonstrated. 

In  this  interesting  service  we  had  church  music  (ac- 
cording to  our  idea)  in  its  completeness:  combining  the 
three  features  of  clergy;  choir;  people;  which  view  has 
already  been  presented  and  enlarged  upon  in  onr  columns. 
Six  of  the  clergy  in  the  chancel  (including  a  son  of  Dr. 
Ilodses)  took  part  in  a  trio,  two  voices  on  a  part.— ^fws. 
World. 


NEW  EDITIONS  OF  POPTTLAK  WOEKS. 

OLIVER~r)ITSON 

Has  Recently  Published: 
THE  OPERA  CHORUS-BOOK,    (  By  E.  L.  White  1  ...  S2  00 

THE  SACRED  CHOItUS-BOOK,  (  and  J.  E.  Gould,  J 2  00 

ZUNDEL'S  MELODEON  BOOK, 2  00 

THE  AMATEUR  ORGANIST,  By  John  Zondel, 1  60 

THE  MODERN  HARP,  By  White  and  GoDLB,., 75 

ALSO— — ■ 

THE  AMERICAN  HARP,  By  Charles  ZenNEB,  a  work 
that  bas  long  been  out  of  print,  though  in  great  de- 
mand. Lovers  of  choice  Church  Music  will  welcome 
this  new  edition  of  tii^i  hest  collection  extant.  Keady 
May  10th, 75 

MEYER    &    TRETBAR, 

Sraiinrtrrs  nnil  ^^tililisjitrs  nf  d^nit, 

BXJFFA.LO,    N.   Y. 

[Ey-AGENTS  for  tlie  Publishing  House  of  G.  M.  MEYER,  Jr. 
Brunswick. 


OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  piano,  and  may  be  addressed  at  the 
Kevebe  House.  Terms  :  —  S50  per  quarter  of  24  lessons, 
two  a  week  ;  StSO  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 


THOMAS    RYAN, 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

RESIDENCE,  No.  15  DIK  PLACE. 

ORGANIST. A  situation  w.intcd  as  Organist  in  some 
church  in  Boston,  by  a  gentleman  who  has  had  a  number 
of  years'  experience.     The  best  of  references  as  to  qualiflca- 
tiona  can  be  given. 
Address  "  Okganist,"  Box  186,  Worcester,  Mass. 


NOVELLO'S    LIBRARY 

FOR  THE    PIFFD3I0N    OF 

MUSICAL    KNOWLEPgE, 

ALTIREOIITSBERGETI'S  cohcr.fed  Writings  onTrTOROUGII 
BASS,  HARMONY,  and  COMPOSITION,  for  Self-Insfruc- 
lion.  Tninslii-tea  by  Sabilla  Novelio,  from  (he  orisinal  Oer- 
man.  The  musical  ex;iinplea  reviped  by  Tincekt  'Novello. 
fForraer  price,  42s  ]  Vol  1.,  Harmony  and  Thorough-Bass, 
88  cfs  by  mail  94.  Vols.  II.  and  III.,  Guide  to  Composition, 
each  88  cts.  by  mail  94. 

V. 

CATEL'S    TREATISE    ON    nAHMONT.       Translated    by 
Mary  Cowden  Clarke,  from  the  original  French.     [For- 
mer price,  ®3  75.]    In  paper  wrapper  63  cts.  by  mail  67. 

IV. 

MOZART'S  SUCCINCT  THOROUGH-BASS  SCHOOL. 
Translated  from  the  German,  by  Sabilla  Novello.  The 
musical  examples  revised  by  Josiah  Pittman.  [Former  price 
^1  75.]    In  paper  wrapper  21  cts.  by  mail  23. 

III. 

FETTS'  TREATISE  ON  CHOIR  AND  CHORUS  SINGING, 
Translated  from  the  French,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Helmore, 
M  A.  [Former  price,  15  francs]  In  paper  wrapper  38  cts. 
by  mail  41. 

II. 

MARX'S,  DR.,  GENERAL  MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION.— 
An  aid  to  Teachers  and  Learners  in  every  branch  of  Mu- 
sical knowledge.  Translated  bv  George  Macirone,  from  Mie 
original  German,  expressly  for  Novello's  Librarv'  for  the  Diffn- 
sion  of  iWu^icai  Knowledge.  [Former  price,  S3  75.]  Bound  in 
cloth,  prit:i;  .®1  03,  by  uiall  3rl  75. 

***  Of  this  work  five  lar^e  editions  have  been  printed  in 
German,  besides  being  reprinted  in  England.  It  romprphends 
minute  explanations  of  every  musiral  matter,  from  the  sim- 
plest rudiments,  through  the  various  elaborations  of  rhythm, 
doctrine  of  tones,  instruments,  elementary  and  artistic  forms 
of  composition,  artistic  performance,  and  musical  education  in 
general. 

I. 

CHERUBINI'S  TREATISE  ON  COUNTERPOINT  AND 
FUGUE.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke,  from  the 
original  French.  The  mu-Mcal  portion  has  also  been  super- 
vised by  Mr.  Josiah  Pittman,  Organist  of  Lincoln's  Inn. — 
[Former  price,  ©7  88.]  Bound  in  cloth,  price  i^l  63,  by  mail 
«175. 

NOVELLO'S  SACRED  MUSIC  "WAKEHOUSE, 

389  BROADWAY,  NEW-YORK, 
And  at  69  Bean  street,  Soho  Sciuare,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 


A 


Nelly  Clyde, 

NEW  ETHIOPIAN  MELODY,  Solo  and  Chorus,  for  the 
Piano-Forte.    By  Ed.  F.  Hutchinson.    25  cts.  net. 
Published  by  MEYER  &/  TRETBAR,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


L.    O.    EMERSON, 

^jca-c|£r  of  tf)£  ^iano-^oitc,  ©x^an,  $c  5in_gino;, 

ORGANIST  AND  DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AT 
BULFINCH  STREET  CHURCH. 

Mitsic  Koom  under  the  CImrch Residence,  12  Indiana  PI. 

BO  STON. 
Applications  may  also  be  made  at  Oliver  Ditson's,  115  Wash- 
ington St.,  to  whom  he  is  permitted  to  refer. 

A  YOUNG  American  Gentleman,  of  unexceptionable  char- 
acter, with  good  business  attdinments,  wishes  tn  obtain  a 
situation  in  a  Music  Store  ;  has  had  an  extensive  experience  in 
the  Piano  and  Melodeon  trade,  is  an  excellent  tuner  and  re- 
pairer, and  can  influence  some  trade  Wages  not  so  much  an 
object,  as  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  business.    Address  "  Mdsician,"  at  this  Office. 

F.    F.     MULLER, 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AND  ORGANIST  at  the  Old  South 
Church  ;  Organist  and  Pianist  of  the  Ilaodel  &  Haydn 

Society,  Musical  Education  Society,  &c.  &c. 
Resideuce,  Wo.  3  AVliiter  Place,  Boston. 

NEW    COURSE    OF    HARMONY, 

BY  I..  H.   SOUTHARD. 

The  Publishers  call  the  attention  of  the  musicaLprofession 
to  this  work,  as  one  eminently  calculated  to  lighten  the  labors 
of  the  teacher,  and  rapidly  advance  the  pupil.  It  is  emphati- 
cally a  Practical  work,  serving  both  as  a  Manual  of  instruc- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  and  a  Text-book  on  the  other  ;  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  work,  together 
with  the  very  large  number  of-exercises  and  examples,  presents 
great  advantages,  to  both  scholar  and  teacher,  over  any  similar 
work  yet  published.    Price  Sl,50. 

GEO.  P.  REED  &.  CO.,  13  Tremont  St. 

JUST     PUBLISHED, 

NEI.I,Y  CliYDE,  Ethiopian  Melody,  by  Ed.  I". 
HUTCHtssoN, '■^S  cts.  net. 

JACK  AND  PEGGY  POLKA,  by  HeezoG, 25ct3.net. 

BERTHA-RED0V7A,  by  Hekzog, 2o  cts.  net. 

MEYER  ■<&  TRETBAR,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


PIANIST  AND   TEACHER   OE  MUSIC, 

OFFERS  his  services  as  an  Instructor  in  the  higher  branches 
of  Piano  playing.     Mr   II.  may  be  addressed  at  the  music 
stores  of  Nathan  Richardson,  282  Washington  St.  or  u.  if. 
Reed  &  Co.  17  Tremont  Row. 
References  :— Mrs.  C.  W.  Loring,  33  Mt.  Ternon  St. 
Miss  K.  B.  Prince,  Salem. 
Miss  Nichols,  20  South  St.  -^n  la 

Miss  May,  6  Franklin  Place.  __jkb.  lo. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


NEW    AESTHETIC    JOURNAL. 
THE    CRA"SrO]V5 

A  Weekly  Paper  deToted  to  ART,  offers  itself  to  the  attention 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  elevating  and  refining  influ- 
ences of  Beauty.  Among  the  contributors  to  THE  CRAYON 
already  are  Bryant,  Lowell,  Street,  Rembrandt  Peale,  A.  B. 
DURAND,  President  of  the  N^-tional  Academy  of  Design,  Daniel 
Huntington,  Henry  K.  Brown,  and  amongst  those  engaged 
are  Longfellow,  Bayard  Taylor,  Geo.  Wm  Curtis,  Rev.  H. 
W.  Beecher,  Rev.  Samuel  Osoood,  Rev.  H.  W.  Bellows,  Hon. 
Charles  Sumner,  and  others  of  our  most  eminent  writers;  A 
aeries  of  papers  by  Ruskin,  and  essays  left  by  the  eminent 
sculptor,  Horatio  Greenough,  add  to  the  interest  of  The 
Crayon. 

From  the  Christian  Inquirer. 

The  first  five  numbers  of  this  promising  (and  thus  far  per- 
forming) paper  are  now  out.  We  look  for  its  weekly  issue 
with  high  and  never  disappointed  expectation.  Its  leaders  are 
leaded  in  a  double  sense— weighty  with  thought  as  well  as 
with  typographical  distinctness.  They  carry  metal-  We  are 
much  impressed  with  the  seriousness  and  instructive  aim  of 
the  editorial  columns.  Manifestly  it  is  not  to  tickle  the  ear 
or  please  the  fancy,  but  to  enlighten  the  mind  and  improve 
the  taste,  that  the  leading  article  always  aims.  The  writer  has 
a  real,  well-considered,  distinct,  and  decisive  thought  to  con- 
vey to  his  readers'  minds,  and  he  goes  about  it  patiently,  un- 
ambitiously,  and  earnestly,  and  succeeds  not  in  winning  our 
admiration — a  poor  victory — but  in  leaving  us  wiser  than  he 
found  us. 

The  Crayon  has,  we  hope,  a  special  mission — to  purge  and 
soherize  the, style  of  our  journalizing,  as  well  as  the  taste  of 
cur  people  in  general.  The  heated,  gaseous,  and  scintillating 
style  of  our  public  pres.q  is  becoming  intolerable.  The  Crayon 
uses  a  cool,  quiet  and  unobtrusive  style,  which  is  truly  re- 
freshing. 

From  the  Cincinnati  Gazette. 

We  have  already  strongly  recommended  The  Crayon,  and 
every  succeeding  number  proves  it  to  be  more  and  more  worthy 
of  all  we  have  said  in  its  praise.  No  journal,  devoted  to  Art, 
has  ever  been  so  ably  conducted,  in  this  country  ;  and  if  it 
meets  with  the  support  it  so  richly  deserves,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  exert  a  most  wholesome  influence  upon  the  taste 
of  the  country. 

Published  by  STILLMAN  &  DURAND,  No.  237  Broadway, 
New  York.  Terms,  $3  per  annum,  in  advance.  Back  num- 
bers .supplied. 

TEACHER  OF  MUSIC,  259  Washington  St. 

RESIDENCE.  ...13  SHAWMUT  STREET,  BOSTON. 

NO.  3  LA  GRANGE   PLACE,  BOSTON.  . 

Having  resided  thirteen  years  in  Europe  with  a  view  of  adap- 
ting the  Italian  style  of  Singing  to  the  English  voice,  and  of 
remedying  weakness  of  the  voice,  and  thoroughly  correcting 
harsh,  guttural,  nasal,  or  other  unpleasant  peculiarities,  pro- 
poses to  give  lessons  on  the  Voice,  and  in  Singing,  in  the  Italian 
French,  and  English  Languages. 

Many  who  have  spent  years  of  severe  study  to  attainnnusical 
excellence,  after  struggling  to  conquer  some  guttural,  nasal,  or 
other  unpleasant  mannerism,  abandon  the  pursuit  from  the  be- 
lief that  they  are  afflicted  with  a  natural  defectiveness:  when, 
'  with  a  fractional  part  of  the  application  which  they  bestow  on 
the  other  branches  of  their  musical  education,  and  with  much 
less  physical  effort  (if  properly  directed)  than  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  use,  their  voices  might  be  rendered  comparative- 
ly beautiful. 

To  singers  of  eminence  he  would  say,  with  a  just  appreciation 
of  their  high  attainments,  that  a  hrief  practical  examination  of 
his  system  will  convince  the  most  sceptical,  that  he  can  afford 
them  such  assistance  in  beautifying  the  voice,  as  might  delight 
the  most  fastidious. 

"  Being  acquainted  with  the  course  of  vocal  discipline  pursued 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  Parkerson  in  forming  and  developing  the  voice, 
I  take  pleasure  in  bearing  my  testimony  t-o  its  excellence  ;  be- 
lieving it  to  be  far  preferable  to  any  other  method  known  to  me. 

GEO.  J.  WEBB. 

Boston,  Oct.  7, 1854." 

[Cr*  Terms,  ©50  per  quarter. 

B.    I>.    A1.I.EN, 

TEjICHER  or  THE  FIJINO-FORTE, 

Letters  directed  care  ef  Nathan  Richardson,  Esq.  282  Wash- 
ington Street. 
References.— Otto  Dresel,  E.  Hamilton,  1. 1.  Harwood,  Esqs. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD. 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

365  'Washington  Street,  Boston. 

CHICKERINa    &    SONS, 

MANUPACTUEEKS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND    SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


"WABEROOMS, 

3VI..A.lS03XriO     TUIVtl^IjU, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apraq  BOSTON.  tf 


SUPERIOR    TO     ALL. 

UGHTE,  NEWTON  ORADBURY'S  PIANOS. 

NATHAN    RICHARDSON 

Would  respectfully  inform  the  public  that  he  has  taken  the 
Agency  for  the  New  England  otates,  for  the  sale  of  the  above 
celebrated  instruments,  a  full  assortment  of  which  will  con- 
stantly be  kept  at  his 

MUSICAL    EXCHANGE, 

282  Washingrton  Street,  Boston. 

These  Instruments  are  warranted  in  all  eases,  and  put  np  in 
secure  boxes,  free  of  expense,  for  transportation  to  any  dis- 
tance.  Also,  NEW  MOSIO  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and 

America  receiyed  as  soon  as  published,  which,  together  with 
our  own  publications,  forms  the  largest  stock  and  greatest 
Tariety  of  Sheet  Music  to  be  found  in  the  United  States.  The 
most  liberal  discount  made  to  the  Trade  and  Seminaries. 

Catalogues  sent  to  any  address, g'ra(i5. — Superior  Melodjsohs 
always  on  hand.— PIANOS  TO  LET,  on  liberal  terms. 

MR.   HARRISON  MILLARD, 

(TENORB,) 

TEACHER  OF  ITALIAN  VOCALIZATION, 

■  No.  6  Tyler  St Terms  S50  per  quarter. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO -FORTE, 

Maimifactory,  S^S  "Wash-ington:  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

YOUNG  LABIES'  VOCAL  MUSIC  SCHOOL. 

E.  R.  BliAUffCHARD,  Teacher. 

This  School  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  acquire  the 
ability  to  read  music  readily  at  sight,  and  is  particularly  adapt- 
ed to  the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  teach 
singing  in  schools,  or  to  receive  instruction,  from  the  best  mas- 
ters, in  the  Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  Style,  &c. 

Address,  care  of  Geo.  J.  ^Yehh  &  Co.,  No.  3  Winter  street.^ 

MR.  J.  C.  D.  PARKER, 

BEGS  to  announce  that  he  is  prepared  to  commence  instri^^c- 
tion  in  Piano-forte  and  Organ  playing,  Harmony  and 
Counterpoint,  and  will  be  happy  to  receive  applications  at  No. 
3  Hayward  Place,  on  and  after  Oct.  1st. 

References— R.  E.  Apthorp,  G.  C.  Perkins,  J.  S.  Dwight,  Esqs 
Sept  23  tf. 

a.  andkje:  &,  co.'s 

19   S.  NINTH  STREET,   ABOVE  CHESTNUT, 

(East  side,)  PHILADELPHIA. 

\ry^A  catalogue  of  our  stock  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  published.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 

IF  you  wish  to  learn  to  play  in  the  shortest  time  possible,  buy 
R IC  HARDSON'S 

MODERN  SCHOOL  FOS  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 

which  is  acknowledged  by  the  mo.st  eminent  musicians  of 
Europe  and  America  to  be  the  BEST  Instruction  Book  that 

has  ever  been  published. Price  Three  Dollars. 

OCr-Published  at  the  MUSICAL  EXCHANGE,  Boston,  and 
for  sale  at  all  Music  Stores. 


Mk.    J.  Q.    WETHERBEE, 

(BASSO  CANT  ANTE,) 
No.  18  TREMONT  TEMPLE,  BOSTON. 

CARL    GARTNER, 
TEACHER    OF    MUSIC, 

May  be  found  at  No.  20  Dover  Street,  every  forenoon  between 
9  and  10.  Oo  li 

C.    BBJEUSING, 

IMPORTER     OF     FORErCN     MUSIC, 

701  BEOADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  M-ard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRAKY. 

\!^y^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

ADOLPH    BAUMBACH, 
TEACHER  OP   THE  PIANO-FORTE. 

Application  can  be  made  at  Reed's  Music-Store,  or  at  the 
Norfolk  House,  Roxhury.  Sept  9 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence  No.  56  Klneelaud  Street. 


MANUFACTUREB   BY 

MASON     &,     HAMLIN. 

THE  attention  of  the  musical  public  is  invited  to  the  newly 
improved  MODEL  MELODEONS  made  by  ua.  ^Ve  beUeve 
them  to  be  unsurpassed,  in  all  the  essentiiil  points  pertaining 
to  a  good  instrument,  especially  in  regard  to 

Equality,  Power,  Sweetness  of  Tone,  Prompt- 
ness of  Action  and  Style  of  Finish. 
Onr  prices  vary  from  ©60  to  S175,  according  to  the  size  and 
style  of  the  instrument.  Recommendations  from  Lowzll 
Mason,  Wm.  B.  Bradbury,  George  F.  Root,  L,  H.  Suuthaed, 
Edwin  Beuce,  Silas  A.  Bancroft,  and  many  other  distin- 
guished musicians,  may  be  seen  at  our  ware-rooms. 

KI^The  opinions  of  the  above  gentlemen  give  them  a  decided 
preference  to  all  other  Melodeons. 

HENRT  MASON.      1  MASON  &"  HAMLIN, 

EMMONS  HAMLIN.  ]  Cambridge  St.  {cor.  of  Charlefi,)  Boston,  Ms, 

Oct  28    6m  (Directlyinfrontof  the  Jail.) 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 
IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

HAVE  REMOVED   TO 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Nintli  St. 
NEW    YORK. 

WILLIAM   BERGER, 
FuMislier  ancl  Impoi-tei*  of  Music, 

No.  82  West  4tli  Street,  Cincinnati,  0. 

KEEPS  constantly  on  hand  a  Large  and  Select  Stock  of 
IMPORTED  MUSIC,  for  sale  at  Eastern  prices.  New 
Music  received  by  Steamer  as  soon  as  published.  A  liberal 
discount  granted  to  Teachers.  All  orders  promptly  attended 
to.     Music  arranged  to  order. 

[C7=°  Catalogues  sent  gratis  by  mail.  Aug26 

A  CARD. Messrs.  GARTNER  and  JUNGNICEJiL  are 
ready  to  receive  applications  to  furnish  music  (duos,  trios, 
&c.  for  vioUn  and  piano)  for  private  parties.  Nov  18 

A  GOOD  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE  I 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

%  ^ajin  flf  Ert  aub  3iiinKt\ixt, 

Fublished  every  Saturday,  at  31  School  St.  Soston. 

T^vo  Dollars  per  aimiun,  in  advance* 

During  the  three  years  since  it  was  established,  this  Journal 
has  met  with  continually  increasing  favor,  and  it  entered 
upon  its  SEVENTH  VOLUIttE  with  the  number  for  Saturday, 
April  7th. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  hnt  with 
glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  j 
including,  from  time  to.time — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas ;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories  ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Moral)  Social,  and  Religious  bearings;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  &c.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &e. 

D;!/^Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.   Address  (post-paid) 

J.  S.  D^^:GHT,  21  school  St.  Boston. 

From  the  New  York  Daily  Tribvm. 
There  is  no  better  musical  critic  in  the  country  than  John 
S.  Dwight,  of  Boston,  and  few  men  are  able  to  express  what 
they  have  to  say  about  music  in  a  manner  at  once  so  poetic 
and  precise.  His  articles  are  sure  to  please  the  learned  in 
music,  and  to  delight  its  lovers.  We  commend  his  journal 
unreservedly  to  our  musical  friends  as  a  work  which  will  be 
an  able  running  commentary  upon  musical  events,  extracting 
from  each  its  significance,  varying  its  critical  notices  of  music 
and  musicians,  both  new  and  old,  with  biographical  and  enter- 
taining details  ;  and  always  true  to  what  is  most  interesting 
and  commanding  in  this  noblest  of  the  Ai'ts. 

From,  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript. 

"Wherever  there  is  a  piano-forte,  this  Journal  ought  to  be 
lying  on  it. 

From  the  Bosioji  Atlas. 

TTe  need  just  such  a  paper.  One  which  is  subservient  to  no 
particular  clique  of  book-makers,  or  society  agents',  or  mana- 
gerial interests.     One  which  tells  truly  what  is  good  and  what 

is  bad,  in  the  honest  convictions  of  the  writer Mr.  Dwight 

unites  more  qualifications  to  hold  the  judge's  chair  than  any 
other  writer  with  whose  powers  we  are  acquainted-  His  genial 
warmth  of  feeling  is  united  to  an  acute  perception  of  the 
beauties  of  esecutional  Art;  while  a  long  and  earnest  study 
of  the  great  composers  of  the  world  has  rendered  him  familiar 
with,  and  an  appreciator  of,  their  noble  works. 
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Reminiscences  of  a  Summer  Tom-. 
IV. 

COLOGNE  CATHEDRAL  —  TIIE  MAKNEECHOR  —  BOSN — 
BEETHOVEN — STUDEiSTS'  SONGS — MAYENCE  AND  ITS 
MILITARY    BANDS. 

"  A  blending  of  all  beauties;  streams  and  dells. 
Fruit,  foliage,  crags,  wood,  corn-field,  mountain,  vine, 
And  chiefless  castles  breathing  stern  farewells." 

So, sang  the  Poet  of  llie  Rhine.  And  to  the 
lover  of  music,  as  well,  the  region  of  this  charm- 
ing river  is  full  of  interest.  Cologne,  and,  in- 
separable from  its  name,  its  solemn  Cathedi-al,  in 
itself  a  Symphony,  claims  our  first  regai'd.  This 
was  the  first  cathedral,  properly  so  called,  that  I 
saw ;  and  it  was  also  the  last,  for,  after  visiting 
every  Dom  and  church  within  the  sphere  of  my 
pilgrimage  among  the  cities  of  the  Continent,  I 
returned  to  this,  as  the  purest  in  architecture, 
and  most  satisfactory  and  complete  of  them  all, 
fragmentaiy  and  unfinished  as  it  is.  A  glowing 
description  of  it  has  been  given  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  this  Journal  (by  the  Diarist  Abroad  I 
opine);  it  would  be  presumption  in  me  to  attempt 
another. 

I  arrived  at  Cologne  in  the  gray  of  the  morn- 
ing, after  a  tedious  night-ride  from  Brussels.  On 
alighting,  I  heard  the  music  of  the  Cathedral 
bells  floating  in  the  clear  air.  I  lost  no  time  in 
tracing  these  sounds  to  their  source.  I  longed  to 
take  my  first  look  at  the  venerable  pile  with  the 
coming  in  of  day.  It  was  pleasant  thus  to  greet 
it,  before  the  city  was  awake  and  while  it 
was  yet  wi-apped  in  the  mystery  of  twilight. 
Gradually,  and  almost  imperceptibly,  it  unfolded 
itself  to  my  vision  in  the  dim  light,  revealing  its 
vast  proportions  individually  at  fir.st,  till,  at  length, 
as  the  sun  appeared,  it  stood  forth  in  its  full 
grandeur  and  glory — at  the  same  time  a  ruin  and 
a  wonder  of  Art. 


IIow  significant,  on  the  top  of  the  unfinished 
tower,  is  the  huge  crane,  with  its  giant  arm  up- 
hfted  to  heaven  as  though  invoking  aid  for  the 
completion  of  the  work  I  And  thus  it  has  stood 
and  prayed  ever  since  the  workmen  ceased  to 
build  centuries  ago.  In  fitting  mood  to  receive 
impressions,  I  entered  within  the  building,  just  as 
the  early  Mass  had  closed.  I  caught  only  the 
last  strains  of  the  music,  and  the  echo  of  voices 
and  instruments  which  lingered  among  the  arches 
of  the  lofty  roof,  long  after  the  original  sounds 
had  ceased — the  remembrance  of  which  to  me 
now  is  as  the  music  of  dreams.  I  was  informed 
that  the  orchestral  Mass,  as  performed  here  on 
Sundays  and  festal  days,  is  still  considered  the 
finest  in  Germany. 

Chorley,  in  his  "  Modern  German  Music," 
has  given  an  excellent  account  of  the  perform- 
ances of  the  Licdertafel  Societies  of  the  Rhine 
and  its  vicinity,  among  which  that  at  Cologne 
stands  pre-eminent.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
hoar  the  Cologne  Society  (^Kijlner  Mcinner-Ge- 
sang-  Verein)  under  most  favorable  circumstances, 
at  the  Hanover-Square  Rooms,  in  London.  It 
was  represented  by  eighty  select  voices — its  full 
complement  being  twice  that  niimber — under  the 
direction  of  Herr  Fkanz  Webkr.  Their  per- 
formances, it  seemed  to  me,  were  as  near  per- 
fection as  is  possible.  It  was  the  Ultima  Thule 
of  sensuous  music ;  beautiful  in  its  breathing 
pianissimo — startling  in  its  sudden  contrasts  of 
thundering  sforzando — surpassing  all  instruments 
in  purity  of  intonation — imitating  all  sounds  in 
nature  successfully — recalling  by  mysterious  asso- 
ciations the  pleasant  memories  of  a  life  time. 
The  Programme  for  this  occasion,  I  find  by  re- 
ferring to  my  notes,  contained  among  other  pieces, 
the  prize  songs  sung  at  Brussels,  in  1845,  of  Zoi.L- 
NER,  Reichardt,  and  Mendelssohn  ;  a  Sere- 
nade from  Mendelssohn's  posthumous  works,  deli- 
ciously  given,  with  all  the  swells  and  diminuendos 
that  might  be  supposed  to  attend  such  music  of  a 
breezy  night ;  the  "  Song  of  the  Sword,"  with 
chorus,  by  C.  M.  von  Weber  ;  a  stirring  battle 
song  (vehemently  encored) ;  a  comic  song  and 
chorus,  Der  Sleckbrief,  by  Kucken,  which  gained 
the  prize  for  this  Association  at  Dusseldorf,  in 
1830  ;  lastly  the  chorus.  Das  Kirchlein  by  T. 
Becken,  in  which  the  vibration  of  distant  bells 
is  imitated  with  astonishing  accuracy,  calling  to 
mind  the  silvery  music  heard  of  a  calm  evening 
in  summer  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Como. 
In  some  of  their  pieces  was  introduced  a  solo, 
duet  or  trio,  with  vocal  accompaniment,  substi- 
tuting human  tones  for  instruments,  with  such 
effect  as  might  be  supposed  to  be  born  of  an 
orchestra  of  Jiolian  Harps.  Here,  as  in  other 
instances  I  have  mentioned,  I  could  not  but  feel 


the  influence  of  numbers,  when  skilfully  used, 
commanding,  in  the  pianissimo  passages,  an  abso- 
lute hush  and  silence  of  sound.  The  effect  of  all 
this  class  of  music  must  depend  mainly  on  the 
management  of  its  chiaro  'scuro.  Indeed,  it  aims 
at  this.  Dwell  das  Schone  stets  das  Gute,  "  Let 
the  Good  always  be  attained  by  the  Beautiful,"  is 
the  motto  of  the  Cologne  Society.  It  wUl  apply 
appropriately  to  them  all. 

But  however  perfect  in  its  kind,  such  music  is 
far  from  satisfactory.  It  lacks  variety,  and  like  all 
other  attempts  with  an  assemblage  of  voices  or 
instruments  of  the  same  family,  wants  strength 
and  character.  And  so  its  influence  must  needs 
be  short-lived  and  its  fruits  questionable. 

In  the  afternoon  of  a  dull  day  I  went  by  the 
train  eighteen  miles  to  Bonn.  Bonn : — bu-th-place 
of  Beethoven  !  I  had  anticipated  great  satis- 
faction in  visiting  .this  consecrated  spot.  After 
aU,  the  pleasure  is  not  without  its  alloy.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  the  Scripture  is  fulfilled,  as  to  the 
honor  of  the  prophet  in  his  own  country.  Not 
bvit  that  all  Germany  has  been  long  awake  to  the 
fame  of  her  greatest  genius ;  but  the  city  that 
gave  him  birth  seems  the  last  to  recognize  her 
own  honor.  Why  else  do  we  find,  in  the  church- 
yard, laudations  of  the  historian  and  the  scholar, 
and  no  mention  of  the  great  composer — and  in 
the  Minster  hard  by,  not  so  much  as  a  tablet  in 
memoriam'i  NiEBUHR  and  Schlegel  are  epi- 
taphed  here,  and  their  names  perpetuated  by 
Rauch.  The  remains  of  Beethoven  stiU  rest  in 
an  obscure  cemetery  outside  the  walls  of  Vienna. 
Ten  years  since,  it  is  true,  a  bronze  statue  was 
raised  with  much  ceremony  in  the  public  square. 
But  it  was  achieved  only  with  infinite  effort,  and 
after  many  delays,  by  the  admirers  of  Beethoven 
in  distant  parts  of  the  land,  headed  by  the  inde- 
fatigable Liszt.  It  stands  in  the  centre  of 
the  little  platz,  close  by  the  Minster.  It  repre- 
sents him  tablet  in  hand,  with  face  upraised,  fuU 
of  inspiration.  On  the  plinth  is  this  simple  in- 
scription : 

LuDWiG  von  Beethoven. 
Geb.  zu  Bonn. 

MDCCLXX. 

I  strolled  through  the  Rhein  Gasse  to  view  the 
little  old  house  where  he  was  born,  thence  back 
to  the  church,  and  to  the  organ  loft  into  which 
the  young  Beethoven  was  wont  to  steal,  at  night- 
fall, and  give  vent  to  his  struggling  soul  in  music. 

Returning  at  evening  through  the  narrow,  un- 
lighted  streets,  I  heard  the  clinking  of  glasses 
and  shouting  and  uproarous  singing  of  the  stu- 
dents in  their  Kneips.  Singing!  No  sounds 
from  human  throats  could  well  be  imagined  more 
dissonant  and  hideous.  In  my  present  mood  they 
rasped  on  my  ears  like  the  filing  of  saws.    During 
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the  time  of  my  stay  in  Bonn,  many  pilgrims  from 
all  lands  came  and  went.  .  But  the  most  of  them 
made  more  haste  to  go  down  into  the  vault  vuider 
the  old  church  on  the  summit  of  the  Kreutzberg, 
a  mile  from  the  town,  and  look  upon  the  leathery 
faces  of  the  dead  monks,  who  lie  in  open  coffins, 
in  cowl  and  cassock,  just  as  they  were  buried  cen- 
turies ago — than  to  seek  out  the  memorials  of  the 
dead  Beethoven. 

To  one  going  up  stream,  as  Zenophon  might 
say  in  Saxon,  the  glories  of  the  Rhine  commence 
at  Bonn.  Murray  vouches  for  this,  and  here  as 
elsewhere,  he  is  authority.  Many,  however,  still 
insist  on  creeping  up  to  this  point  in  the  lumber- 
ing, fiat-bottomed  craft  of  Holland,  thus  spoiling 
sadly  their  preconceived  idea  of  the  charms  of 
the  German  rivers.  Two  days  were  employed 
in  making  the  ascent  from  Bonn  to  Mayence, 
and  it  sufficed  me  to  climb  up  some  half-dozen  of 
the  castle-crowned  promontories  on  its  banks, 
and  gain  a  passing  acquaintance  with  the  more 
important  features  of  the  scenery.  For  this, 
even,  I  was  looked  upon  as  a  lazy  plodder  by  my 
more  eager  companions  du  voyage,  who  were 
bound,  in  all  events,  to  put  a  hundred  miles  be- 
hind them  between  sun  and  sun,  be  it  where  it 
might  or  by  whatever  mode  of  travel. 

Mayence,  being  the  chief  town  of  the  German 
Confederation,  is  garrisoned  by  both  Prussian 
and  Austrian  troops,  in  equal  numbers.  Con- 
nected with  these  were  the  finest  military  bands 
I  heard  in  Europe.  Their  barracks  are  in  close 
proximity.  Naturally  there  exists  an  intense 
rivalry  in  all  the  departments  of  the  service. 
Nowhere  are  the  effects  of  this  more  noticeable 
than  in  their  band  music.  The  Austrian  band 
numbered  eighty  instruments  —  the  Prussian 
sixty.  Instead  of  discarding,  they  have  particu- 
larly cherished  all  those  soft  and  pleasing  auxil- 
iaries, which  are  so  carefully  ignored  in  the  ill- 
judged  collections  of  sounding  brass  that  parade 
the  streets  of  our  cities.  As  members  of  one 
family  the  wood  and  the  brass  are  bound  with  a 
complete  unity,  the  former  not  disdaining  the  aid 
of  oboes  and  bassoons,  or  the  cumbrous  serpeilt 
— the  latter  cherishing  with  a  tender  interest 
the  despised  bugle  and  mellow-voiced  horns. 
These  bands  perform  in  the  open  air,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  public,  on  stated  days  in  the  week, 
alternating  with  each  other. 

Hearing  them,  also,  at  a  distance  in  a  still 
night,  I  felt  that  irresistible  saddening  influence 
to  which  Chorley  alludes  as  singularly  connected 
with  military  music.  On  this  point,  in  his  "  His- 
tory of  Modern  German  Music,"  speaking  of  the 
famous  serenade  by  four  hundred  wind  instru- 
ments, with  which  the  Queen  was  welcomed 
at  the  Briihl  Palace,  on  the  frontiers  of  Prussia, 
in  1845,  he  says:  "That  which  our  unisonal 
Chant  of  Charity  Childi-en  in  St.  Paul's  did  by 
Haydn,  this  serenade  at  Briihl  did  by  me — pro- 
duced the  strongest  emotion  of  nervous  pleasure 
which  I  have  ever  experienced  from  music,  an 
emotion  that  drew  tears  when  assuredly  there 
was  nothing,  either  in  the  scene  or  the  serenade, 
to  cause  weeping."  "  It  would  be  interesting," 
he  continues,  "  were  some  profound  and  poetical 
analysist  to  aid  us  in  considering  why  the  sound 
of  military— or,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  harmony- 
music — should  so  often  be  intensely,  lusciously 
melancholy;  even  when  the  theme  is  proudest 
and  most  triumphant.  This  can  be  no  result  of 
association,  since  it  can  be  produced  by  examples 


as  wide  apart  in  character  as  the  slow  movement 
to  the  Freyschiitz  Overture — as  that  dread  yet 
brilliant  burst  of  sound  with  which,  in  Weber's 
overture  to  '  The  Ruler  of  the  Spirits,'  the  sub- 
ject is  enunciated  when  it  is  repeated  for  the 
second  time — as  the  Trio  of  the  Minuetto  in 
Beethoven's  A  major  Symphony — as,  (to  return 
to  my  immediate  subject,)  those  rapid  and  ani- 
mated pas  redoubles  or  '  defile  marches,'  .with 
which  the  superb  band  assembled  at  Bi-iihl  made 
the  court  of  that  little  shabby  old  palace  ring  and 
re-echo.  The  theory  of  inherent  sadness,  or  the 
reverse,  in  certain  musical  sounds  or  keys,  is 
hardly  a  safe  one.  A  bassoon,  dreariest  of 
ghostly  drones,  when  employed  by  a  Meyer- 
beer in  the  cloister  scene  of  Robert  le  Diable,  to 
accompany  the  unhallowed  resun-ection  of  the 
frail  sisters  of  St.  Rosalie — shall  become  a  hu- 
morous, nay,  almost  a  brisk  heightener  of  some 
scene  of  boors'  mirth,  if  it  be  rightly  taken  in 
hand  by  another  composer.  H.\ndel  in  his 
'  Dead  Marches ' — particularly  that  fine  one  in 
'  Samson '  —  shall  evoke  deeper  and  grander 
solemnity  through  the  medium  of  a  connnon  ma- 
jor key,  than  Spohr  can  do  when,  for  expres- 
sion's sake,  he  uses  five,  six,  or  seven  flats  minor ! 
Possibly  nothing  is  to  be  given  for  effects  so 
totally  disproportioned  to  their  causes ;  but  the 
Masters  of  Music  have  found  them  by  instinct, 
and  have  known  where  to  give  the  last  enhance- 
ment of  pleasure  to  their  most  festive  composi- 
tions, by  mellow  tints  and  pensive  glories,  such  as 
are  analogous  (If  Fancy  may  be  allowed  a  flight) 
to  the  splendors  of  the  burning  west  at  evening 
— how  magnificent  and  lio%v  rich — how  tender, 
also,  and  how  sad !"  And  in  a  marginal  note,  he 
adds  :  "  It  is  possible  that  I  may  have  a  reader  or 
two  to  whom  the  above  may  seem  something 
more  than  a  mere  rhapsody — striking  the  chord 
of  sympathies  which  they  may  have  felt,  without 
expressing  them." 

I  have  quoted  thus  at  length  from  the  volumes 
above  mentioned,  because  I  have  many  times  ex- 
perienced and  wondered  at  the  emotion  produced 
under  similar  circumstances,  and  which  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  elsewhere  portrayed. 

And  while  on  this  subject,  let  me  again  ex- 
press the  hope  that,  by  some  means,  our  own 
military  bands  may  be  induced  so  to  modify  their 
faulty  organization  as  to  recall,  if  only  in  part, 
those  melodic  members  in  wood  and  brass,  which 
give  to  out>door  music,  in  great  measure,  its  pecu- 
liar charm. *. 


(From  Willis's  Musical  World.) 

Sketch  of  Theodore  Eisfeld. 

The  complimentary  concert  to  be  given  to  Mr. 
Eisfeld  by  the  Philharmonic  Society,  suggests 
some  little  gathering  of  this  gentleman's  laurels  : 
at  least  such  facts  in  his  career  thus  far  as  will 
show  what  he  has  accomplished  in  the  world. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  Mr.  Eisfeld  was  Con- 
ductor of  an  Operatic  Company  (Director  Santo) 
giving  performances  at  such  German  towns  as 
possess  no  regular  opera,  viz ;  Halberstadt,  Bal- 
lenstadt,  Bernburg  (residence  of  the  Duke  of 
Anhalt  Bernburg)  Erfurt,  Gottingen,  Halle,  etc., 
etc.  Two  years  afterward  he  was  engaged  as 
Conductor  at  the  Court  Theatre  of  the  Duke  of 
Nassau  in  Wiesbaden,  where  during  three  years 
he  conducted  forty-five  different  operas,  German, 
Italian,  French ;  also  one  English,  The  Gipsy's 
Warning;  Mr.  Eisfeld  being  at  that  time  the 
youngest  conductor  of  any  Court-Theatre.  Sing- 
ers of  high  standing  came  under  his  baton  during 
this  period.    Mile.  Anna  Zerr,  (then  in  her  prime,) 


Jenny  Lutzer,  Mad.  Hasselt,  Kathinka  Evers 
(now  prima  donna  in  Rio  Janeiro),  Mad.  Fischer 
Achten,  Mad.  Diehl,  and  Messrs.  Wild,  Reichel, 
Breiting,  Pischeck,  Staudigl,  and  during  the  sea- 
son of  1841  Signor  Ruliini,  Signora  Per.siani, 
Sign.  Nigri,  etc.,  all  of  whom  sang  at  the  Court 
Theatre.  He  also  conducted  concerts  for  such 
men  as  Franz  Liszt,  Ole  Bull,  (then  a  great  lion,) 
Sivori,  Clara  Novello,  Anna  Bishop,  Chas.  Halle, 
Dreyschock,  Parish  Alvars,  ilad.  Dulcken  and 
many  others. 

On  the  expiration  of  a  contract  for  three  years, 
Mr.  Eisfeld  left  Wiesbaden  for  Paris.  Provided 
with  the  best  introductory  letters  from  the  Court 
of  Nassau  to  several  persons  of  distinction,  he 
was  soon  very  much  engaged  as  teacher  in  the 
very  first  houses  of  Paris. 

After  two  months'  sojourn  here,  he  accepted  an 
engagement  as  chef  d'orchestre  of  the  very  popu- 
lar concerts  then  known  under  the  name  Concerts 
Vivienne  ;  the  locality  being  Rue  Vivienne,  near 
the  Boulevards.  The  orchestra  was  composed  of 
fifty-four  performers  ;  a  great  many  pupils  of  the 
Conservatoire  amongst  them.  The  celebrated 
oboe  player,  Mr.  Lavigne  (of  Jullien's  orchestra) 
was  engaged  for  solos,  and  there  were  several 
other  artists  of  the  same  calibre.  These  concerts 
taking  place  every  ninht,  Mr.  E.  conducted  more 
than  six  hundred  durinjj  his  engagement  in  Paris. 

In  the  summer  of  184.5,  Mr.  E.  accepted  an  in- 
vitation as  an  assistant  at  the  inauguration  of  Beet- 
hoven's monument  at  Bonn.  Being  once  more  on 
the  Rhine  he  went  to  Wiesbaden.  His  Highness 
the  Duke,  here  proposed  an  engagement  to  him, 
viz:  to  be  in  Naples  at  the  beginning  of  October ; 
to  join  his  mother-in-law,  the  Grand  Duchess 
Helen  from  Russia,  in  order  to  give  musical  in- 
struction to  the  Princess  Mary,  her  daughter  ;  to 
travel  with  them  through  Italy  and  Sicily,  and, 
returning  to  St.  Petersburg  to  form  a  private 
orchestra  of  about  twenty  first  rate  musicians,  to 
be  conducted  by  himself 

It  can  be  easily  understood  that  for  such  a  sit- 
uation Mr.  Eisfeld  was  very  willing  to  give  up 
Paris.  He  hurried  back  to  that  city,  sold  his 
furniture,  etc.,  and  embarked  at  Marseilles-  for 
Naples. 

After  having  waited  for  the  Russian  Princesses 
more  than  two  months,  (which  were  pleasantly 
spent  in  ascending  the  Vesuvius,  visiting  Portici, 
Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  Islands  of  Ischia,  Procida, 
etc.  etc.,)  Mr.  Eisfeld  was  informed  bj-  the  Hol- 
land Ambassador,  Mr.  Meuricoffre,  that  on  account 
of  family  matters  the  Grand  Duchess  had  returned 
to  St.  Petersburg,  and  did  not  intend  to  come  to 
Naples. 

Fortunately  Mr.  E.  had  saved  sufficient  money 
while  he  was  in  Paris,  and  he  concluded  as  he  was 
in  Italy  he  would  seek  his  own  improvement  in 
gaining  the  Italian  method  of  teaching  singing, 
learning  the  language,  and  the  prober  perform- 
ance of  Italian  music  generally.  His  intimacy 
with  Signor  Saverio  Mercadante,  the  celebrated 
Composer  and  Director  of  the  Conservatoire,  was 
of  inestimable  value  to  him.  Signor  Lillo,  Signori 
Mercadante,  Florimo,  Mr.  Mauricoffre,  Mr.  Hen- 
selt  and  other  persons  of  musical  influence  in 
Naples,  wanted  him  to  establish  himself  there,  and 
to  be  engaged  as  capo  d'orchesira  (exclusively 
for  the  production  of  the  master  works  of  Haydn, 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  etc.)  at  the  Conservatoire. 
But,  the  Conservatoire  being  under  the  control  of 
the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  Mr.  E.  being  a  Protestant, 
and  not  willing  to  change  his  faith,  this  engage- 
ment could  not  be  effected. 

In  the  Summer  of  1846  Mr.  E.  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  elected  Honorary  Member  and  Pro- 
fessor at  the  Academy  of  Santa  Cecilia.  Mr. 
Eisfeld  is  thus  a  bonil  fide  Professor  of  music. 
With  an  introductory  letter  to  Rossini,  (from  the 
old  poet,  Signor  Giaeomo  Ferretti,  who  had  writ- 
ten many  libretti  for  Rossini,)  he  went  to  Bologna, 
and  met  in  the  great  composer's  house  a  most 
friendly  welcome.  Visiting  Florence,  Padua  and 
Venice,  Mr.  Eisfeld  resided  for  a  long  time  in 
Milan  on  account  of  the  Conservatoire.  Plere  he 
became  acquainted  with  Strakosch,  the  pianist, 
who  at  that  time  was  studj-ing  singing  with  the  in- 
tention of  going  upon  the  stage. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  Mr.  Eisfeld 
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returned  tlirough  Switzerland  to  Germany  and 
payinn;  his  respects  to  the  Duke  of  Nassau  claim- 
ed an  indemnity  for  the  unsuccessful  call  to  Naples. 
The  above  mentioned  engagement  for  St.  Peters- 
burg being  still  open,  and  the  Grand  Duchess 
staying  at  Ischl  in  Tyrol,  the  Duke  of  Nassau  im- 
mediately sent  a  letter  in  Mr.  Eisfeld's  behalf. 
The  answer,  a  very  favorable  one,  intimated  that 
Mr.  Eisfeld  should  be  in  Stettin  by  the  middle  of 
November,  in  order  to  embark  there  for  St. 
Petersburg.  A  few  days  before  he  took  leave  of 
his  friends  at  Wiesbaden,  he  was  instructed  by  an 
express  from  the  Duke  that  a  courier  had  just  ar- 
rived from  Vienna  with  the  tidings  of  the  sudden 
death  of  the  Princess  Marie,  daughter  of  the 
Grand  Duchess  Helen. 

The  Duke  of  Nassau  started  immediately  for 
Vienna,  but  left  word  with  the  intendant  of  the 
Theatre  that  it  %vas  his  wish  to  reinstate  Mr.  Eis- 
feld as  soon  as  it  could  be  arranged,  in  his  former 
position,  with  a  contract ybr  life. 

In  order  to  be  near  at  hand  Mr.  Eisfeld  made 
his  residence  at  Elberfeld,  where  be  conducted  at 
the  Theatre  and  gave  private  lessons. 

The  revolution  of  1848  compelled  the  Duke  of 
Nassau  to  leave  Wiesbaden  and  give  up  bis  Court 
Theatre :  and  thus  Mr.  E.'s  hopes  were  again 
frustrated  :  this  first  suggesting  the  idea  of  leavmg 
his  country  and  trying  his  fortune  in  America. 

This  account  of  Mr.  Eisfeld's  antecedents 
proves  that,  unlike  most' other  conductors  in  this 
city  who  have  begun  their  conducting  on  this  side 
the  Atlantic,  he  was  a  conductor  of  reputation  in 
Germany,  France  and  Italy  before  he  came  among 
us.  Since  his  residence  in  New  York  we  have 
heard  many  good  things  under  Mr.  Eisfeld's  baton : 
viz..  The  Oratorios  of  the  Messiah,  St.  Paul,  and 
Elijah :  a  memorable  performance  of  Mendels- 
sohn's music  to  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
with  reading  of  Shakespeare's  play  by  Mrs.  Fanny 
Kemble;  Jenny  Lind  Goldschmidt's farewell  con- 
certs and  many  other  fine  performances.  For  the 
last  five  years,  he  has  invariably  been  elected 
Conductor  of  the  Philharmonic  Concerts  and  in 
twenty-seven  Public  Soirees,  given  during  five 
seasons,  be  has  acquainted  the  real  lovers  of  good 
music  with  a  large  treasure  of  Classical  Cham- 
ber-music. 


Translated  for  this  Joiirnal, 

Beethoven's  Instrumental  Music. 

FROM  THE  GERUAN  OP  £.  T.  A.  HOFFMANN. 

Ought  we  not,  whenever  Music  is  spoken  of  as 
an  independent  Art,  to  apply  this  only  to  Instru- 
mental Music,  which,  disdaining  all  aid,  all  ad- 
mixture of  another  Art  (Poetry),  gives  the  pur- 
est expression  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  this  Art, 
which  it  alone  can  thoroughly  interpret  V  Music 
is  the  most  romantic  of  all  the  Arts ;  one  could 
almost  say  the  only  truly  romantic  one,  for  its 
only  fault  is  the  Infinite.  The  lyre  of  Orpheus 
opened  the  gates  of  Orcus.  Music  opens  to  man 
an  unknown  realm,  a  world  which  has  nothing  in 
common  with  the  outer  world  of  sense  which  sur- 
rounds him,  and  in  which  he  leaves  behind  him 
all  definite  feelings,  to  give  himself  up  to  an  irre- 
pressible longing. 

Have  you  ever  had  any  idea  of  this  peculiar 
nature,  you  poor  instrumental  composers,  who 
have  worn  yourselves  out  in  attempts  to  repre- 
sent certain  sensations,  and  even  events  ? — How 
then  could  it  enter  your  heads  to  treat  this  Art, 
which  is  so  directly  opposite  to  the  Plastic,  in  a 
plastic  manner  ?  Your  sunrises,  your  thunder- 
storms, your  BattaiUes  des  trois  empereurs  were 
certainly  laughable  aberrations,  and  have  deserv- 
edly been  punished  with  total  oblivion. 

In  Song,  where  Poetry,  by  words,  designates 
definite  emotions,  the  magic  power  of  Music  acts 
like  the  wondrous  Elixir  of  the  philosophers,  a 
few  drops  of  which  would  make  the  simplest  bev- 
erage most  rich  and  delicious.     All  the  passions. 


love,  hate,  anger,  despair,  etc. — as  depicted  in 
Opera — are  clothed  by  Music  with  the  ro.sy  halo 
of  romance,  and  even  that  which  we  have  our- 
selves experienced,  when  beheld  under  this  as- 
pect, bears  us  aloft  from  life  into  the  realm  of  the 
Infinite. 

Such  is  the  magic  power  of  music,  and,  as  it 
grows  more  and  more  mighty,  it  must* burst  every 
bond  of  any  other  Art. 

It  is  certainly  not  only  because  the  means  of 
expression,  (such  as  improvement  in  instruments, 
or  greater  virtuosity  of  performers)  have  been 
by  degrees  much  facilitated,  that  composers  of 
genius  have  been  led  to  raise  instrumental  music 
to  its  present  height ;  this  is  only  the  result  of  a 
deeper,  more  earnest  recognition  of  the  peculiar 
essence  of  music  at  which  they  have  arrived. 

Mozart  and  Haydn",  the  creators  of  the  pre- 
sent style  of  instrumental  music,  first  showed  us 
this  art  in  its  full  glory  ;  he  who,  on  first  behold- 
ing it  there,  fixed  upon  it  his  gaze  of  earnest 
love,  and  penetrated  into  the  remotest  depths  of 
its  being,  was — Beethoven  !  The  instrumental 
compositions  of  all  the  three  masters  resemble 
each  other  in  the  romantic  spirit  which  they 
breathe,  because  of  their  like  fervent  grasping  of 
the  peculiar  essence  of  the  Art ;  but  in  character 
their  compositions  are  quite  distinct.  In  those  of 
Haydn,  the  expression  of  a  cheerful,  childlike 
spirit  prevails  throughout  His  Symphonies  lead 
us  over  interminable  green  meadows,  into  a  gay 
and  merry  throng  of  human  beings.  Young  men 
and  maidens  whirl  past  us  in  the  mazes  of  the 
dance,  laughing  children,  peeping  from  behind 
trees  and  rose-bushes,  mischievously  pelt  each 
other  with  flowers.  A  life  of  love,  of  happiness, 
of  eternal  youth,  as  before  sin  was  known ;  no 
pain,  no  sorrow,  only  a  sweet,  pensive  longing  for 
a  beloved  image,  which,  hovering  at  a  distance  in 
the  gleam  of  the  sunset  clouds,  comes  no  nearer, 
neither  disappears ;  and,  as  long  as  it  is  there, 
suffers  no  night  to  fall,  for  it  is  itself  the  sunset 
glow,  which  illumines  hill  and  vale. 

Mozart  leads  us  to  the  depths  of  the  spirit-world. 
Fear  wraps  us  round,  but  it  is  without  pain,  more 
a  sense  of  the  Infinite.  Love  and  sadness  re- 
sound from  sweet  spirit-voices ;  night  rises  with  a 
bright  glow,  and  with  unspeakable  longing  we 
pursue  the  forms  which,  enticingly  motioning  us 
to  join  their  ranks,  float  among  the  clouds  in  the 
eternal  dance  of  the  spheres.  (Mozart's  Sym- 
phony in  E  flat,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Song 
of  the  Swan). 

So,  too,  Beethoven's  instrumental  music  opens 
to  us  the  realm  of  the  Infinite  and  Immeasureable. 
Fiery  gleams  dart  through  the  deep  night  that 
pervades  it,  and  we  behold  gigantic  shadows, 
which  heave  up  and  down,  enwrap  us  closer  and 
closer,  and  destroy  us,  but  not  the  pain  of  the 
unceasing  longing,  in  which  every  delight  which 
sprang  up  so  quickly,  with  jubilant  tones,  is 
merged  and  absorbed.  And  it  is  only  in  this 
pain,  which,  consuming  but  not  destroying  love, 
hope,  joy,  would  fain  burst  asunder  our  bosom 
with  the  full  chord  of  all  the  passions,  that  we 
live  on,  and  become  rapt  spirit-seers. 

Romantic  taste  is  rare,  rarer  still  romantic 
talent ;  hence  it  is  that  there  are  so  few  who  are 
able  to  strike  the  lyre  whose  tones  unlock  the 
wondrous  realm  of  the  Komantic. 

Haydn  offers  us  a  romantic  conception  of  the 
human  in  human  life ;  be  is  more  fathomable, 
more  comprehensible  to  the  multitude. 


Mozart  appeals  more  to  the  superhuman,  the 
marvellous,  that  dwells  in  the  inner  being  of  man. 

Beethoven's  music  sets  in  motion  the  levers  of 
fear,  of  awe,  of  horror,  of  pain,  and  wakens  just 
that  infinite  longing  which  is  the  essence  of  the 
Romantic.  He  is,  consequently,  a  purely  roman- 
tic composer;  and  may  this  not  be  the  reason 
that  he  is  less  successful  in  vocal  music,  which 
does  not  admit  of  the  character  of  indefinite 
longing,  but  only  represents,  by  words,  definite 
emotions,   as   e.xperienced   in   the   realm  of  the 

Infinite  ? 

[To  be  continued.] 
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For  Dmght's  Journal  of  Music. 

The  New  Museum  in  Berlin. 
I. 

The  city  of  Berlin  contains,  as  is  well  known, 
fewer  great  works  both  of  ancient  and  mediteval  Art 
than  most  of  the  other  capitals  of  Europe.  But  to 
make  amends  for  this,  those  which  she  possesses  are 
arranged  in  the  most  skilful  manner,  so  as  to  dis- 
play them  to  the  l>est  advantage,  and  at  the  same 
time  atford  unequalled  opportunity  for  studying  the 
styles  of  different  schools  and  masters.  This  is  es- 
pecially the  case  with  the  gallery  of  paintings.  The 
collection  of  ancient  vases,  coins,  gems,  &c.,  in  the 
Antiquarium  is  very  rich  in  itself,  and  equally  well 
arranged.  It  is  in  ancient  statuary  that  the  old  Ber- 
lin Museum  is  most  meagre,  and  it  was  perhaps  the 
consciousness  of  this  deficiency  that  gave  rise  to  the 
project  of  a  new  nmscum, — which  sliould  give  in 
connection  with  the  old  museum,  what  this  alone  fails 
to  do. — a  complete  history  of  Art. 

When  the  stranger  in  Berlin  has  passed  up  the 
street  which  contains  nearly  all  there  is  beautiful  and 
characteristic  in  the  city,  "  Unter  der  Linden,"  from 
the  Brandenburg  Gate  (that  brick  and  plaster  imita- 
tion of  the  Propyloea,  with  improved  architecture  and 
enlarged  size),  by  the  magnificent  monument  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  the  elegant  University,  tlie  hand- 
some Opera  House,  the  tasteful  Arsenal, to  the  Schloss 
Brucke  (Palace  bridge)  with  its  eight  marble  statues, 
he  has  a  view  before  him  scarcely  surpassed  in  Eu- 
rope. The  massive  palace  surmounted  by  a  not  un- 
graceful dome,  is  happily  placed  at  such  an  angle  to 
the  street  as  to  be  full  in  sight  for  some  distance 
back.  At  the  left  is  the  Lust  Garten  (Pleasure 
Garden,)  with  its  fountains,  its  grass  plats,  and  its 
rows  of  acacias,  and  beyond,  the  Old  Museum,  front- 
ing South.  It  is  a  handsome  building,  planned  by 
Schinkel,  with  a  fine  colonnade  in  front,  adorned 
with  statuary, — Kiss's  Amazon,  the  companion  to 
which  is  not  yet  placed,  a  statue  of  Schiukel,  &c. — 
and  with  allegorical  frescoes  under  the  colonnade,  by 
Schinkel  and  Cornelius,  which  look  very  well  at  a 
distance,  but  which  I  have  never  yet  known  any  one 
to  take  the  trouble  to  study  out.  This  building  con- 
tains the  three  departments  above  mentioned.  The 
Picture  Gallery,  the  Gallery  of  Antiques,  and  the 
Antiquarium.  The  New  Museum  is  a  continuation 
of  this  to  the  North,  connected  with  it  by  an  arch, 
and  is  intended  idtimately  to  extend  as  far  as  the 
river.  At  present  it  is  a  long  building  of  elegant 
form  and  tastefully  adorned,  built  by  the  architect 
Stiller.  It  is  of  three  stories,  and  the  main  entrance 
is  on  the  Eastern  side,  where  one  high  hall  (called 
the  Treppenhaus)  rises  from  the  ground  floor  to  a 
height  above  the  rest  of  the  building,  in  the  manner 
of  a  clerestory.  The  present  temporary  entrance 
is  under  the  arch  which  coniiects  it  with  the  Old 
Museum.  On  entering  we  see  the  signs  of  incom- 
pleteness. The  unfinished  passage-way  is  half-tilled 
with  new  works  of  Art,— plaster  casts  bundled  up  in 
straw  and  matting, — waiting  for  their  places  to  be 
ready  for  them.     Paying  five  silbergroscben  (12>^ 
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cents,) — a  fee  which  goes  to  the  workmen,  we  step 
into  the 

Hall  of  Nokthekn  Antiquities, 
Which  occupies  the  southeastern  end  of  the  lower 
floor.  The  cabinets  in  this  ball  contain  an  extensive 
collection  of  old  German,  Scandinavian  and  Sclav- 
onic relics, — vases,  battle-axes,  rude  neck  ornaments, 
and  the  like.  The  walls  are  covered  with  paintings- 
representing  scenes  in  German  mytholog}^  mostly 
taken  from  the  Edda.  Without  especial  study  it 
would  be  impossible  to  describe  these  paintings, — 
which  have  besides  less  merit  than  those  in  other 
parts  of  the  building.  We  pass  on,  therefore,  and 
after  crossing  the  lower  story  of  the  Treppenhaus, 
enter  the 

Egyptian  Museum, 

The  great  pride  of  the  edifice,  to  which  we  will 
devote  considerable  space.  In  quantity  and  variety 
of  Egyptian  remains  this  collection  is  inferior  to  that 
of  London,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  others,  but  de- 
rives its  value  from  its  elegant  arrangement,  its  ac- 
curate paintings  of  Egyptian  life,  and  scenery,  and 
the  vividness  and  completeness  with  which  every 
form  of  Egyptian  Art  is  represented.  The  original 
collection  made  by  Passalacqua  and  added  to  by  Min- 
utoli,  Drovetti  and  others,  was  formerly  in  the  Mon- 
bijou  Palace.  It  was  largely  increased  through  the 
treasures  procured  by  the  Prussian  expedition  of 
1843,  under  the  direction  of  Prof  Lepsius,  and  by 
subsequent  purchases,  and  removed  to  this  building. 
The  first  object  seen  on  entering  the  small  vestibule 
is  a  graceful  sandstone  pillar  from  the  island  of 
Phyle,  of  the  palm-tree  form.  Turning  to  the  right, 
we  enter 

The  Egyptian  Court. 
This  represents  the  principal  Court  in  the  temple 
of  Karnak.  It  is  an  oblong  form,  open  above,  and 
surrounded  by  a  colonnade  of  six  columns  on  each 
side  and  four  at  each  end,  sixteen  in  all.  These  col- 
umns imitate  the  lotos  blossom  in  form,  and  are 
painted  in  nearly  exact  imitation  of  the  original  at 
Thebes.  On  the  shaft  of  each  is  painted  one  of  the 
divinities  of  Egypt,  recognized  by  his  peculiar  sym- 
bols and  by  the  name  attached,  who  is  receiving 
offerings.  The  entablature,  rising  above  the  columns 
within,  contains  an  inscription  in  hieroglyphics  to 
the  praise  of  the  king,  Frederick  William  IV.,  by 
whom  the  structure  was  erected.  At  the  further  end 
of  the  court  are  two  colossal  sitting  statues.  The 
one  on  the  visitor's  right  represents  Sesurtesen  I.,  the 
second  king  of  the  12th  Dynasty,  who  reigned  more 
than  2000  years  before  Christ.  This  statue  is  in 
great  part  a  restoration,  but  in  the  part  which  is  gen- 
uine,— the  right  leg  and  the  throne, — we  have  one  of 
the  most  interesting  remains  of  a  very  flourishing 
period  of  Egyptian  Art.  The  leg  is  remarkable  for 
its  vigorous  workmanship  and  anatomical  correct- 
ness. The  companion  to  this  statue  is  one  of  Ram- 
ses II.,  —  the  Sesostris  of  the  Greeks,  "the  king 
who  knew  not  Joseph,"('?)  who  reigned  in  the  14th 
century  before  Christ.  This  statue  is  of  equal  size 
to  its  fellow,  but  in  nearly  perfect  preservation.  In 
the  middle  of  this  hall  stands  an  altar  of  sandstone, 
and  of  temple  form,  which  was  brought  from  Mount 
Barkal,  the  Meroe  of  Herodotus.  It  stands  between 
two  crouching  rams  of  red  granite,  symbols  of 
Amon-Ra,  the  one  on  the  left  brought  also  from 
Mount  Barkal,  but  originally  placed  in  Thebes,  the 
other  an  exact  copy  of  this  by  Beriin  artists.  The 
walls  about  this  hall,  in  a  sort  of  corridor  outside 
the  columns,  are  painted  with  views  of  diff'erent 
places  and  temples  in  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  under 
which  are  on  each  side  rows  of  grave-stones,  {steles,} 
some  square,  some  round,  some  pointed,  some  temple 
form,  representing  in  dift'erent  manners  the  deceased 
with  his  family  bringing  offerings  to  Osiris  and  Anu- 
bis,  or  himself  receiving  offerings  from  his  relatives. 
This  beautiful  court  forms  the  centre  around  which 


the  others  are  grouped.  At  the  left  is 
The  Historical  Hall. 
The  walls  of  this  room  are  covered  with  paintings, 
copies  of  paintings  actually  found,  and"  belonging  to 
every  period  of  Egyptian  history.  Here  we  see  an 
interesting  scene,  a  king  of  the  12th  Dynasty  receiv- 
ing a  group  of  strangers,  thirty-seven  in  number, — 
pei-haps  the.forerunners  of  the  Hyksos, — who  are  led 
to  him  by  an  officer  of  the  court.  Further  on  is 
Ramses  II.,  riding  proudly  in  a  chariot, — his  enemies 
fleeing  before  him  or  crushed  beneath  his  wheels. 
Next  comes  a  sea-battle, — the  ships  painted  one  above 
another  after  the  manner  of  Egyptian  perspective, — 
tlie  brownish  red  Egyptians  fighting  with  tlieir  higher 
colored  enemies,  and  below  a  triumphant  crew  lead- 
ing along  their  prisoners.  Under  this  is  a  row  of 
captives, — their  features,  color  and  dress  distinguish 
most  successfully  their  various  nationalities.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  room  the  fat,  unwieldy  monarchs  of 
the  Ethiopian  dynasties  (25ih)  and  near  them  pic- 
tures in  the  ornamented,  half-Greek  style  of  the  Ptol- 
emaic period.  At  the  south  end  of  this  hall  is  the 
sitting  statue  (half  restored.)  of  the  beautiful  and 
ambitious  Queen  Regent  Ramaka  Hatasu, —  the 
Catherine  of  Egypt, — who  governed  in  the  name  of 
her  brother  Thothmes  III.,  until  on  arriving  at  ma- 
turity he  seized  the  power  from  her  hands.  She  sits 
under  a  graceful  wooden  canopy,  built  and  adorned 
in  Egyptian  style.  The  sculptures  of  this  room  are 
of  considerable  interest,  especially  the  fragment  of  a 
square  column  brought  from  the  grave  of  Sethos 
I.,  father  of  Ramses  II.,  in  Bab-el-Moluk.  His 
name  containing  the  name  of  a  hated  divinity, — Set, 
('Satan'?)  or  Typhon, — has  been  in  every  instance 
balf-chiselled  out  in  later  time,  A  small  room  ad- 
joining this  h.all  contains  a  valuable  collection  of  de- 
motic papyri,  and  in  an  alcove  at  the  window  some 
large  sun-burnt  bricks  mixed  with  straw.  Following 
to  the  left  we  enter  the  back  part  of  the  Egyptian 
Court,  supported  by  columns  of  the  shape  of  lotus- 
buds.  In  the  background  is  a  colossal  sitting  statue 
in  limestone  of  Horus,  the  last  king  of  the  18th 
Dynasty.  On  the  walls  are  arranged  a  number  of 
hieroglyphic  and  hieratic  papyri,  and  above  these, 
paintings  illustrating  the  daily  life  of  the  Egyptians. 
Continuing  to  the  right,  we  come  to  the 

Hall  of  Tombs, 
One  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  collection.  It 
contains  several  of  the  stone  sepulchres  found  in  tlie 
neighborhood  of  the  pyramids  of  Ghizeh,  and  be- 
longing to  the  period  of. the  fourth  and  fifth  dynasties, 
that  is,  about  3000  years  before  Christ.  In  tlie  cen- 
tre of  the  room  stands  the  doorway  of  a  tomb  of 
very  antique  style,  consisting  of  two  square  pillars 
and  a  soffit  of  sandstone,  inscribed  with  the  names 
of  kings,  among  them  the  builder  of  the  greatest  pyr- 
amid, Cheops  or  Chufu, — of  which  kings  the  deceased 
was  a  prophet.  The  colors  on  the  hieroglyphics,  al- 
though in  great  part  crumbled  ofr,  are  very  distinct. 
This  doorway  is  especially  interesting  as  showing  the 
simple  early  form  of  rock  architecture,  already  con- 
siderably developed  beyond  the  first  rude  entrances. 
This  still  simpler  earlier  form  is  found  in  a  tomb  in 
the  corner  of  the  room,  hardly  noticed  on  account  of 
its  simplicity,  hut  containing  within  valuable  inscrip- 
tions. Opposite  to  this,  at  the  side  of  the  first,  is  a 
very  old  tomb,  with  a  peculiar  doorway  with  rounded 
soffit ;  and  opposite  the  first  a  sepulchre  with  simple 
entrance,  but  remarkable  for  the  tastefully  orna- 
mented panelling  on  its  side, — for  the  most  part  a 
copy.  All  these  belong  to  the  earliest  period  of 
Egyptian  history  of  which  we  have  contemporaneous 
monuments ;  but  the  elegance  of  the  ornaments,  the 
fineness  of  the  workmanship,  and  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  hieroglyphic  system  all  testify  to  the 
astonishing  height  of  civilization  Egypt  had  at  that 
time  already  reached.  A  little  crouching  figure  of 
granite  in  this  room  is  the  oldest  piece  of  statuary 


known ;  and  a  broken  crumbling  limestone  obelisk 
about  two  feet  high  the  oldest  obelisk.  At  one  of 
the  windows  are  two  shapeless  pieces  of  granite, 
containing  inscriptions,  which  aided  Prof  Lepsius  in 
establishing  by  most  ingenious  and  satisfactory  argu- 
ments the  historical  character  of  the  12th  Dynasty. 
They  are  records  of  the  height  to  which  the  Nile  rose 
in  the  years  inscribed  npon  them,  and  one  of  them 
bears  the  name' of  Amenemhe  III.,  who  built  the 
labyrinth  and  digged  the  Moeris  Lake.  One  of  the 
most  valuable  articles  in  this  room  is  a  large  lime- 
stone sarcophagus  in  an  unfinished  state.  The  hie- 
roglyphics upon  it  are  partly  painted,  partly  drawn 
in  outline,  and  partly  written  on  the  smooth  stone  in 
so  cursive  characters  as  to  approach  very  nearly  the 
style  of  hieratic  writing.  The  colors  on  this  are  as 
bright  as  if  laid  on  yesterday.  A  few  steps  further 
we  come  to 

The  Mythological  Hall. 
This  hall  extends  on  the  east  side  of  the  Egyptian 
court,  corresponding  to  the  Historical  Hall  on  the 
west  side.  The  floor  is  filled  for  the  most  part  with 
sarcopliagi  of  various  material,  shape  and  size,  not 
far  from  thirty  in  all.  In  several  the  mummies  are 
still  lying,  other  mummies  lie  open  wrapped  in  most 
careful  and  costly  manner.  The  wall  paintings  in 
this  room  represent  Egyptian  mythology,  and  on  the 
ceiling  are  a  number  of  astronomical  paintings, 
among  others  the  Zodiac  of  Denderah.  Cabinets 
along  the  wall,  as  in  the  Historical  Hall,  contain 
small  objects  connected  with  the  worship  and  the 
life  of  the  Egyptians.  w.  f.  a. 

From  BTE'W  YOBK. 

May  9. — The  presence  of  "  j.  s.  D."  has  relieved 
me  for  a  couple  of  weeks  from  the  duties  of  a  cor- 
respondent. But  before  resuming  let  me  correct  a 
somewhat  vexatious  typographical  error  in  my  last 
communication,  which  made  me  speak  of  the  dancing 
expressed  by  William  Tell,  whereas  I  wrote  the 
daring.  As  Tell  (at  least  in  the  opera)  does  not 
dance,  the  expression  has  seemed  singular  to  some  of 
your  New  York  readers. 

Niblo's  was  crowded  on  Friday  evening  on  occa- 
sion of  a  "grand  rehearsal"  of  the  La  Grange 
troupe  for  which  tickets  had  been  sent  to  everybody 
who  was  anybody,  and  given  out  at  Hall's  music 
store  to  everybody  who  was  nobody.  The  "Barber" 
was  "  rehearsed,"  that  is,  performed  in  concert  cos- 
tume. The  cast  was  as  follows  :  Rosina,  Mme.  De 
La  Grange  ;  Count  Almaviva,  Lorini  ;  Figaro, 
MoEELLi ;  Dr.  Bartolo,  Roveke,  and  Basilic,  Ma- 

KINI. 

Mme.  De  la  Grange  (or  rather  Mme.  de  Stanko- 
vitch,  her  present  name)  is  a  lady  who  is  evidently 
perfectly  at  home  upon  the  stage.  Her  whole  anf- 
tritt  (I  can't  think  of  an  English  word)  is  that  of  an 
actress.  With  this  is  combined  a  voice  of  very  large 
compass,  which  though  not  very  powerful,  is  pleas- 
ant and  used  to  the  best  advantage.  Indeed,  she 
has  a  wonderful  execution,  and  in  the  piece  which 
was  interpolated  in  the  music  lesson,  she  showed 
her  art  to  very  great  advantage.  She  was  enthusi- 
astically received. 

Signor  Morelli  has  a  very  penetrating  and  power- 
ful (thougli  not  very  full)  baritone  voice.  His  acting 
is  somewhat  exaggerated.  The  other  artists  are  al- 
ready known  to  your  readers.  Lorini,  by  the  way, 
hardly  sang  and  did  not  act  at  all. 

This  troupe  was  to  give  its  first  public  perform- 
ance on  Monday  night.  But  in  the  morning  it  was 
announced  that  they  had  been  engaged  by  the 
Academy  and  wonld  appear  there.  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent move.  The  Academy  is  managed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  us  good  opera;  the  other  troupe  would 
have  been  managed  by  l;he  mere  speculators  who 
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brought  them  out,  only  to  make  money  for  them- 
selves. But  they  would  not  have  done  it,  at  least 
not  in  New  York.  It  is  best  for  both  parties  and  tlie 
public  that  the  "  Grand  Junction"  should  take  place. 
The  Academy  has  now  a  very  large  troupe,  botli  ot 
solo  and  chorus  singers.  The  "  Prophet,"  and  Mas- 
anidlo  have  been  in  preparation  for  a  little  while, 
but  will  now  probably  be  postponed.  II  I'rovatore 
was  given  again  on  Friday  and  Monday  evenings  to 
full  houses.  And  here  I  would  just  beg  leave  to 
quote  the  following  commencement  of  the  critique 
of  the  Dispatch  on  that  opera ; 

Mr.  Titian  Raphael  Correggio  Knbens  Spriggins,  the 
world-renowned  and  unequalled  young  artist  of  the  new 
and  flour.shing  city  of  Hudson,  New  Jersey,  a  short  time 
since  completed  a  grand  historical  painting  of  the  "  Tak- 
ing of  Coney  Island."  It  was  a  work  executed  to  the 
order  of  the  substantial  and  well-to-do  Ex-Alderman 
Sirloin  of  Delancy  street,  the  great  patron  of  the  fine  arts 
and  literature.  The  Ex-Alderman  was  not  a  little  proud 
of  the  tiibloo,  as  lie  called  it,  and  one  day  asked  the  opin- 
ion of  our  friend  R — ,  the  artist  and  critic,  upon  thesub- 
ject;  ''Excellent,"  exclaimed  R.,  "  that_/'/vfme  is  beauti- 
fully gilt,  could  not  have  cost  less  than  90  or  100  dollars." 

Here  we  miglit  stop,  and  call  ourcritique  on  "  Trovat07-e" 
complete.  The  management  has  paid  a  fabulous  amount 
for  the  frame.  A  series  of  niijht  scenes  are  put  into 
beautifully  gilted  surroundings.  These  frames  consist  of 
some  three  or  four  scenes  in  AUegri's  very  best  style,  of 
a  quantity  of  excellent  suits  of  armor,  coats  of  mail, 
helmets,  ifec,  &c.,  utterlj'  irreproachable,  lots  of  pic- 
turesque gipsey  costumes  (varied,  for  a  wonder,  and  in 
that  respect  different  from  the  habitual  costuming  of 
Italian  Opera  choruses),  real  anvils  and  hammers,  and 
other  strikingl}^  correct  properties.     And, — vuila  tout. 

It  is  as  "  good  as  wheat."  On  Saturday,  a  day 
perfoi-mance  of  "  William  Tell "  was  given  to  a  tol- 
erable house.  I  heard  the  two  first  acts  and  they 
pleased  me  better  than  ever  before.  It  seems  to  be 
settled  that  Maretzek,  with  a  part  of  the  Academy 
troupe,  is  to  proceed  to  Boston  before  long. 

Last  night  the  "  Barber  "  was  given  by  the  new 
company.  The  house  was  .full  but  not  crowded. 
Considering,  however,  that  announcement  of  the 
performance  had  only  been  made  in  the  morning, 
and  that  a  storm  raged  all  day,  the  attendance  was 
very  satisfactory.  I  found  nothing  to  change  my 
opinion  of  the  performers.  Mme.  De  la  Grange 
executed  some  "  Hungarian  melodies  "  with  varia- 
tions by  Rossini  and  a  Grand  valse  di  braoura  in  a 
wonderful  manner.  Her  voice  was  so  true  and  clear 
as  to  seem  more  like  the  notes  of  an  instrument 
than  human  music.  She  met  with  decided  success. 
— Sig.  Akditi  was  the  conductor.  For  tomorrow 
night  the  last  performance  of  II  Trovatore  is  an- 
nounced, and  on  Thursday  Lucia  will  be  given,  on 
which  occasion  the  new  tenor,  Signor  Mirate,  will 
make  his  first  appearance.  We  are  also  to  have 
Robert  before  long. 

And  now,  before  I  close,  I  must  say  a  few  words 
as  regards  the  Academy  management.  The  gentle- 
men of  the  Committee,  and  especially  Mr.  Phalen, 
are  sacrificing  not  a  little  of  their  time  (and  probably 
money)  to  give  to  our  citizens  opera  of  the  first  class, 
and  to  make  it  permanent  in  New  York.  Our  cit- 
izens owe  them  a  debt  which  cannot  easily  be  repaid. 
I  only  hope  and  trust  that  they  may  be  successful  in 
the  highest  degree. 

I  heard  it  computed  last  night  that  there  were  now 
in  this  city,  of  professional  opera  singers,  seventeen 
prime  donne,  eight  tenors,  and  nine  bassos.  And  I 
think  there  are  more.  k. 

From  MILWAUKEE,  "Wis. 
April  28. — Your  last  week's  Journal  brought  us 
the  programme  of  the  closing  concert  of  your  Musi- 
cal Fund  Society.  What  a  pity  that  your  musical 
people  show  such  a  lack  of  that  energy,  which  is 
necessary  to  uphold  a  home  institution  of  that  kind ! 
and  a  greater  pity  yet,  that  the  necessary  consequence 
appears  to  be  a  downward  step  in  the  good  taste 
which  has  formerly  spoken  for  itself  on  the  pro- 
grammes of  that  society.  Whoever  prepared  the  bill 
of  fan  of  that  last  concert,  has  succeeded  admirably 
in  serving  up  a  strange  medley  of  composers'  names 


to  a  musical  audience  which,  if  I  remember  correctly, 
has  heretofore  been  accustomed  mainly  to  classical 
programmes,  at  least  from  the  Musical  Fund  and 
Germania  Societies. 

If  you  had  been  here  last  evening,  I  think  you 
would  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  well-flUed 
54th  concert  of  the  Milwaukee  Musical  Society,  of 
which  this  is  the  programme  : 

PART   I. 

1.  Symphony  in  C  major,  for  orchestra .lleefhovon. 

2-  Chorus  for  male  voices.. Becker. 

PART   u. 

1.  Overture  to  the  opera  of  the  Vp,s/a/fl,  for  orchestiM,.Spontini. 

2.  Chorus  for  male  voices,  with  accompaniment  of  wind 

in.strunients .T.  Otto. 

3.  Cantata  for  soprano  and  orchestra Mozart. 

4   Chorus  and  Terzetto,  from  the  "  Creation,"'  with 

orchestra Haydn. 

I  think  you  could  not  wish  for  a  better  programme 
than  this.  Every  number  was  well  done.  The  sym- 
phony, wliich  had  been  in  careful  rehearsal  for  al- 
most a  month,  was  as  correctly  and  effectively  ren- 
dered by  our  well-drilled  orchestra  as  I  have  heard 
it  in  this  country,  except  in  the  concerts  of  the  Ger- 
mania Society.  The  charming  Andante  cantabile 
was  particularly  well  conceived,  and  a  graceful  and 
delicate  execution  madeit  very  successful.  Spon- 
TiNi's  overture  to  the  Vestale  is  a  fine  and  beau- 
tifully worked  composition,  and  was  well  played,  but 
requires  an  orchestra  of  at  least  fifty  or  more  to  tell 
what  it  is  intended  for.  The  cantata  for  soprano 
and  orchestra  by  Mozart,  in  C  major,  is  a  splendid 
affair  and  was  excellently  done  by  Madame  Kra- 
mer, a  German  lady,  who  is  possessed  of  a  beautiful, 
voluminous  and  metallic  mezzo-soprano.  When  I 
heard  this  composition  last  it  was  within  the  walls  of 
a  vast  cathedral  in  Germany,  and  I  need  not  remark 
that  the  effect  there  of  such  a  composition  was  prob- 
ably greater  than  it  could  be  in  any  concert  room. 
The  well-studied  productions  of  our  powerful  male 
chorus  seldom  fail  to  give  satisfaction,  and  they  were 
very  happy  in  their  success  this  evening.  I  need  not 
add,  that  that  chorus  and  Terzetto  from  the  "  Crea- 
tion" furnished  an  excellent  finale  to  the  concert. 
The  necessary  acquaintance  of  the  orchestra,  as  well 
as  the  chorus,  with  Haydn's  oratorios,  secured  a  suc- 
cessful interpretation  of  this  magnificent  and  gigantic 
composition  to  the  audience  The  lovely  Terzetto, 
which  was  accompanied  in  perfect  tune  and  with  that 
expressive  piano  which  adds  so  much  to  the  beauty 
of  the  wood-harmony  passages,  contrasts  magically 
with  the  powerfully  rolling  fugucd  chorus,  which 
precedes  and  follows  it. 

This  concert  has  been  another  remunerating  tri- 
umph for  our  excellent  conductor,  Hans  Balatka, 
who  never  rests  where  it  concerns  the  advancement 
of  the  true  cause  of  the  divine  Art. 

Yours,  ViOLiNO. 

BOSTON,   MAY   12,   1855. 

"  II  Trovatore  "  in  New  York. 

We  hate  to  record  our  impressions  of  the  new 
opera,  and  would  fain  ascribe  them  to  the  imper- 
fect (subjective)  conditions  of  a  first  hearing.  But 
in  all  candor  we  have  little  hope  that  any  number 
of  repetitions  of  II  Trovatore  conld  increase  our 
liking  of  Verdi'.s  style  of  music.  Once,  when 
we  first  heard  Ernani  after  the  monotony  and 
languor  of  a  long  continuance  of  Bellini's  sen- 
timental sweetness,  we  found  a  certain  vigor 
therein  quite  refreshing.  But  now  we  have  the 
mannerism  of  Ernani  over  again,  without  its 
freshness ;  Ernani  arias,  Ernani  unisons,  Ernani 
chromatic  climaxes, — all  the  Ernani  characteris- 
tics, only  much  diluted  and  run  into  a  mere  habit. 

But  we  were  surely  in  the  minority.     The  peo- 


ple liked  it.  It  Was  really  a  marvel  to  us,  and 
discouraging  in  view  of  any  progress  of  sound 
public  taste,  to  witness  the  almost  insane  outbursts 
of  applau.se  which  uniformly  followed  every  aria, 
scene  and  effect  last  evening,  (May  2),  from  that 
large  and  fashionable  audience  at  the  Academy. 
AVe  could  not  account  for  it,  except  that  every- 
body had  been  prepared  to  think  that  they  must 
like  what  has  been  having  such  a  run  in  Italy, 
and  that  the  intensities  and  horrors  of  the  plot, 
the  red  hot  cliaracter  of  so  much  of  the  music, 
the  frequency  of  dance  rhythms  too  in  the  most 
serious  portions,  and  the  elaborately  contrived 
scenic  effects  fastened  upon  the  idle  imagination, 
after  the  manner  of  the  intense  yellow-covered 
novels,  "  Mysteries  of  Udolfo,"  and  the  like. 

The  plot  is  about  as  far-fetched  and  full  of  vi- 
cious appetite  for  horrors  as  the  plot  of  Rigoletto. 
Nothing  but  ginger  and  red  pepper  seems  to  suit 
the  modern  Italian  appetite.  We  give  it  in  the 
naive  diction  of  tlie  "  Argument "  prefixed  to  the 
libretto. 

ARGUiMENT. — The  Count  dl  Luna  is  deeply  enamored  of 
Leonora — a  liidj'  of  the  court.  His  jealous  fears  are 
aroused  by  hearing  the  sounds  of  a  serenade  under  the 
window  of  Leonora.  He  watches  nightly,  and  at  length 
the  sound  is  heard  again,  and  Leonora  descends  from  her 
chamber  to  the  garden.  In  the  darkness  of  the  night  she 
stumbles  against  the  Count,  and  supposing  him  to  be  her 
lover,  greets  him  tenderly.  Manrico,  her  lover,  comes 
forward,  and  accuses  him  of  infidelity,  but  she,  now  re- 
cognizing both,  explains  the  mistake.  The  Count  is  furi- 
ous, and  demands  the  name  of  the  intruder,  and  learns  it 
is  Mam-ifo.  one  of  their  chief  rebels,  who  is  his  rival. 
Instead  of  denouncing  bim,  he  defies  him  to  single  com- 
bat. They  go  out,  and  Leonora  sinks  to  the  earth  in 
despair. 

Blany  years  ago  the  yoimg  brother  of  the  Count  was 
sup]3osed  to  be  poisoned  by  a  gipsey  woman, who  was  dis- 
covered beside  his  bed.  She  fled,  was  pursued,  caught, 
and  burnt  at  the  stake.  Her  daughter  followed  her,  but 
strove  in  vain  to  get  near  her — her  mother  saw  her,  and 
implored  her  to  revenge  her.  The  daughter,  maddened 
by  the  scene  of  her  mother's  murder,  stole  the  child  of 
the  Count,  and  though  pursued,  could  not  be  found,  but 
in  the  burning  embers  of  the  fire  which  consumed  the 
gipsey,  were  discovered  the  half-burnt  bones  of  a  child! 

The  second  act  opens  in  the  camp  of  the  Gipsies. 
Manrico  is  still  weak  from  the  effects  of  his  wounds, 
gained  in  his  duel  with  the  Count.  Azucena,  his  sup- 
posed mother,  relates  to  him  the  foregoing  story,  of  which 
she  was  one  of  the  chief  actors,  relating  further,  that 
when  she  followed  her  mother  she  had  her  own  child  in 
her  arms.  Returning  from  the  horrible  scene,  she  met 
the  child  of  the  Count — seizing  him  in  her  arms,  she 
concealed  herself  until  all  had  left  the  place — then  clutch- 
ing both  children — mad,  frantic,  she  rushed  to  the  still 
burning  pile  and  cast  the  child  into  its  fiery  embrace! 
Awhile  she  remained  stunned  by  horror  and  excitement, 
but  becoming  calm,  she  turned  to  her  own  child  and 
found— the  son  of  the  Count !  She  had  sacrificed  her 
own  child  to  revenge  her  mother.  Manrico  has  scarce 
recovered  from  his  horror — when  he  receives  information 
that  his  companions  have  taken  the  castle  of  Castellor, 
and  that  in  the  absence  of  the  chief,  he  is  expected  to 
take  charge  of  its  defence,  and  that  he  is  believed  by 
Leonora  to  be  dead,  who  in  deep  sorrow  is  about  to  take 
the  veil.  In  spite  of  his  painful  wounds,  he  hurries  to 
prevent  it.  The  Count,  hearing  .also  of  her  intention, 
seeks  the  retired  spot,  intending  to  bear  her  away  by 
force,  if  necessary.  He  meets  with  her,  but  is  frustrated 
in  his  attempt  by  the  appearance  of  Manrico,  who,  sup- 
ported by  his  friends,  bears  her  triumphantly  away  to 
Castellor. 

The  third  act  opens  on  the  camp  before  Castellor.  Count 
di  Luna,  the  chief  in  command,  is  preparing  to  attack 
the  place,  urged  on  by  the  hope  of  gaining  Leonora — ha- 
tred to  Manrico,  and  the  thirst  for  glory.  Azucena  is 
dragged  in  by  the  soldiers,  who  think  her  a  spy  of  the 
enemy.  She  is  questioned  by  the  Count,  and  her  an- 
swers awaken  the  suspicion  of  Ferrando,  a  follower  of 
the  Count,  who  recognizes  her  as  the  daughter  of  the 
burned  Gipsey — the  stealer  of  the  child!  She  is  threat- 
ened with  death,  and  calls  upon  her  son,  Manrico,  for 
help.  Thus  the  Coimt  learns  that  the  mother  of  his  ene- 
my is  in  his  power,  and  determines  to  wring  his  soul 
with  anguish.  He  orders  the  stake  to  be  erected  in  sight 
of  the  castle,  and  the  Gipsey  woman  led  forth  to  death. 
Manrico,  who  is  enjoying  the  society  of  his  beloved, 
even  amid  the  stern  duties  of  preparing  for  the  coming 
assault,  oh.serves  the  whole,  and,  animated  by  a  filial 
love,  rushes  forth  with  his  followers  to  rescue  his  mother 
from  her  terrible  fate. 

The  fourth  act  opens  in  the  palace  of  Aliaferia.  Man- 
rico and  his  mother,  confined  in  the  same  cell,  are  con- 
demned to  death.  Leonora  seeks  the  palace,  delermmed 
to  save  Manrico.  She  has  an  interview  with  the  Omnt, 
and  offers  her  hand  in  exchange  for  Manrico's  freedom. 
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The  Omni  jnvfully  accepts,  and  Leonora  is  permitted  to 
bear  him  tiie' joyful  tidings.  Mimi-iio  refuses  to  accept 
his  freedom,  and  while  imploringly  urging  him  to  fly, 
Leonora  is  seized  with  faintiiess,  and  informs  him,  tliat, 
determined  to  free  him,  she  had  promised  her  hand  to  the 
Co!i«(— that  she  had  taken  poison  and  was  dying  without 
haying  liberated  him.  As  Leonora  dies,  the  Covnt  enters. 
Finding  that  he  has  been  deceived,  and  Mnmico  still  in 
his  power,  he  bids  them  to  bear  him  awaj'  and  hang  him, 
and  they  drag  Manrico  out.  Azucena,  awakened  by  the 
noise,  asks  for  her  son.  The  Giunt  ttiunts  her,  and  iinal- 
ly  bids  her  go  to  the  window  and  see  her  son  hanging! 
She  rushes  to  the  window,  and  looking,  she  exclaims — 
"Wretch!  thou  bast  slain  thy— brother!  Oh,  mother, 
thou  art  indeed  avenged  1  " 

There  is  a  plot  for'  you  I  To  see  and  hear  all 
that  sceiiically  and  musically  illustrated,  must  it 
not  be  almost  as  good  as  "  going  to  a  hanging,"  if 
one  have  a  taste  for  that  I  And  it  seems  to  be  a 
taste  akin  to  that,  to  which  the  reigning  Verdi 
school  of  opera  feels  itself  chiefly  called  upon  to 
minister.  The  nan-ative  is  none  of  the  clearest ; 
through  the  whirling,  smoky  atmosphere  of  so 
many  burnings  alive,  you  discern  things  with  that 
■vagueness  that  is  necessary  to  enhance  the  mys- 
tery and  horror  of  the  story  to  the  pitch  required. 
Stripped  of  the  music  it  is  certainly  not  pleasant 
reading,  and  we  have  only  introduced  it  as  a  cu- 
rious record  of  the  length  to  which  the  New 
School  carries  it  in  this  direction.  The  office  of 
music  might  be  two-fold  in  connection  with  such 
a  plot :  first  to  soften  and  harmonize  it,  on  the 
supposition  that  it  is  a  painful  truth  necessary  to 
be  told ;  or  secondly  to  intensify  and  vivify  it,  on 
the  supposition  that  it  is  an  imaginary  feast  of 
horrors  got  up  with  malice  prepense  to  stimulate 
a  jaded  appetite.  The  latter  supposition  happens 
here  to  be  the  true  one  ;  the  librettist  was  pur- 
posely sent  a  great  way  off  into  dark  times  to  get 
a  theme  sufficiently  barbarous  and  bloody ;  and 
Mr.  Verdi  is  the  man  who  uses  music  to  make  all 
things  as  intense  as  possible,  to  keep  our  nerves 
on  the  strain  and  force  us  continually,  as  it  were, 
to  look  right  into  the  blazing  sun  of  his  unisono, 
deprived  of  the  rich  tempered  light  of  harmony. 
Of  course  here  is  opportunity  for  some  strong 
musical  and  dramatic  effects,  and  Verdi  has  im- 
proved it  cleverly  after  his  manner.  Terror  and 
mystery  and  cruelty,  revenge  and  jealousy,  these 
are  the  passional  key-notes  of  the  greater  portion 
of  the  music.  These,  as  in  a  sort  of  Witches' 
Sabbath,  waltz  and  polk  and  spin  before  you 
with  an  agonized  intensity ;  and  if  there  be  a  few 
religious  and  a  few  love  strains  here  and  there, 
it  is  but  to  complete  the  medley  and  make  it  the 
more  piquant,  as  we  see  one  or  two  fresh  maiden 
forms  amid  the  skeletons  and  hags  in  pictures  of 
the  aforesaid  Sabbath.  The  title  II  Trovatore,  or 
"  The  Troubadour,"  as  posted  in  big  letters  at  the 
corners  of  the  streets,  suggests  something  moi'e 
romantically  sweet ;  but  really  there  is  very  little 
of  the  Troubadour  about  it ; — nothing  in  fact  but 
one  little  serenade,  as  we  shall  see. 

There  is  no  overture,  but  with  three  ominous 
rolls  of  the  drums  the  curtain  rises  upon  the  en- 
trance-hall of  the  Count  di  Luna's  palace  (in 
Spain).  Time  near  midnight.  His  body  guard 
are  watching,  rather  somnolently,  while  the  love- 
sick Count  is  out  on  the  balcony  watching  the 
window  of  the  lady  Leonora,  jealous  of  the  Trou- 
badour who  serenades  her  nightly.  To  keep 
them  awake,  and  to  acquaint  us  with  the  antece- 
dents of  the  plot,  Ferrando,  their  captain,  sings 
them  the  story  of  the  child  poisoning  and  the 
gipsy  burning,  as  above,  which  the  soldiers  in 
ejaculatory  chorus  receive  with  all  becoming 
starts  and  signs  of  horror,  getting  terribly  wrouoht 
up  and  frightened  as  the  clock  strikes  twelve.     It 


reminds  one  of  the  "  Phantom  chorus "  in  the 
Sonnambvla,  but  it  is  lurid  and  unnatural  compar- 
ed with  that.  Sig.  Rocco  is  the  Ferrando  and 
sings  and  acts  the  tragedy  in  true  huffo  style  ;  shut 
your  eyes  and  you  can  fancy  the  little  man  stuffed 
out  again  as  "  Don  Pasquale."  It  certainly  re- 
lieved the  horrors  and  saved  us  from  imagining 
them  too  real !  Next  we  have  a  clouded  moon- 
light scene  in  the  gardens  of  the  palace.  Leo- 
nora (Steffanone)  comes  out  with  her  maid 
and  sings  the  confession  of  her  love  for  the  mys- 
terious knight  (Mani-ico,  the  troubadour),  in  a 
rather  pleasing  and  ErnaniA\h.%  Andante,  follow- 
ed by  an  Allegro  in  which  her  love  intoxication 
riots  (or  tortures  itself)  in  a  very  grotesque  sort 
of  bravura.  Very  Verdi-ish.  They  go  in  and 
now  comes  the  Count  (baritone,  Sig.  Amodio), 
who  pours  out  his  love  to  the  night  air,  and  is 
about  to  make  bold  to  go  in  to  Leonora,  when  he 
is  stung  to  madness  by  the  pretty  serenade  of  the 
Troubadour:  Deserto  sulla  terra,  a  song  which 
revealed  a  true  and  pleasing  quality-  of  tenor  on 
the  part  of  Sig.  Brignoli,  who  has  something  of 
the  robustness  of  Benedetti  and  something  of 
the  elasticity  of  Makio,  though  not  to  bo  named 
with  the  latter  as  an  artist.  The  rest  is  told  in 
the  "  Argument."  Tlie  challenge  scene  affords 
an  effective  finale  for  the  act,  in  a  Trio,  wherein 
the  soprano  and  tenor  sing  a  great  deal  in  unison, 
and  listening  to  the  music  simply  you  can  fancy 
you  are  hearing  one  of  those  highly  wrought 
finales  to  an  orchestra  quadrille.  Steffanone 
labors  under  a  continued  hoarseness,  and  the  im- 
passioned richness  of  her  singing  was  somewhat 
impaired  by  getting  out  of  tune.  Amodio,  too, 
was  seldom  absolutely  true  in  pitch,  though  he 
possesses  a  clear  and  telling  baritone,  and  fair 
execution,  and  sang  and  acted  with  a  sort  of  im- 
petus which  of  itself  sufficed  to  bring  the  house 
down  after  every  climax. 

The  Second  Act,  or  Part,  called  La  Gitana,  is 
the  most  interesting,  musically  and  scenicaUy. 
First  we  have  the  Gipsies  in  their  wild  retreat 
among  the  mountains  of  Biscay,  the  scene  sloping 
off  to  the  back  of  the  stage,  to  the  blue  ocean,  in 
the  distance.  The  motley  groups  are  polishing 
their  weapoils,  forging,  cooking,  and  so  forth,  and 
the  Act  opens  with  the  famous  "  Anvil  Chorus  " 
(strange  trade  for  gipsies),  an  effect  so  taking 
with  the  many  that  it  had  to  be  repeated.  The 
clinking  accompaniment  was  pretty  enough,  but 
it  is  no  new  trick,  Auber  having  already  em- 
ployed it  in  his  "  Crown  Diamonds  "  and  another 
of  his  sparkling  operettas.  Seated  by  the  fire  in 
the  centre  are  Manrico,  and  the  gipsy  Azucena, 
his  supposed  mother  (a  picturesque  mezzo-soprano 
role)  whose  brain  seems  always  whirKng  with  the 
whirling  image  of  the  flames  that  consumed  her 
mother  at  the  stake  ;  witness  the  first  melody  she 
sings:  Stride  la  vampa,  viiiich  has  a  wild,  three- 
eight  waltz  rhythm,  and  whose  motive  recvu-s  sev- 
eral times  in  voice  or  orchestra  in  the  after 
scenes.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  novel  and 
striking  melody  in  the  opera.  The  other  gipsies 
go  off  down  the  mountain,  descending  to  the 
back  of  the  stage  (a  fine  scenic  efl'ect  which  we 
do  not  remember  before  to  have  seen),  leaving 
mother  and  son  alone.  They  go  off  "  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  China-tratto-lralto  "  (.'),  as 
the  translator  of  the  libretto  ingeniously  renders 
the  words :  giu  per  la  china  tratto  tratto  (literally  : 
down  the  declivity  gradually.)  Naturally  enough 
the  translator,  at  a  loss  in  his  Italian,  and  filled 


with  the  general  character  of  the  music,  resolved 
every  doubt  into  .some  dance  form  or  other, 
known  or  imaginary ;  we  wish  him  joy  of  the 
"  China  tratto-tratto ;"  this  down-hill  dance  is 
apropos  to  the  last  opera  of  Verdi,  and  when  it 
gets  a  little  better  known  in  fashionable  circles 
will  eclipse  Polka  and  Schottische !  With  many 
a  wild  and  crazy  start  the  gipsy  mutters  revenge 
in  the  ear  of  Manrico,  and  proceeds  in  strongly 
colored  dialogue  to  tell  to  him  the  fearful  tale, 
already  told  in  the  first  Act. — The  next  scene,  in 
which  Leonora  is  about  to  take  the  veil,  and  in 
winch  we  have  first  a  tender  love  solo  by  the 
Count,  interrupted  by  snatches  of  chorus  from 
his  soldiers  who  are  watching  to  bear  Leonora 
of}',  then  some  religious  strains  within,  the  ap- 
pearance of  Leonora  with  the  nuns,  the  attempt 
to  seize  her,  the  sudden  entrance  of  Manrico, 
whom  she,  whom  all  had  supposed  dead, — these 
all  blending  in  an  exciting  musical  climax — is 
perhaps  the  most  imposing  in  the  opera.  But  it 
ends  in  mere  hurried  recitative. 

Part  III.  has  two  scenes.  First,  the  camp  of 
the  Count,  about  to  beseige  Castellor,  which  gave 
room  for  fine  scenic  display,  tents,  battering 
rams,  catepults  and  all  the  muniments  of  war  in 
the  middle  ages,  in  which  we  have  martial  cho- 
ruses, and  the  wild  shrieks  of  Azucena,  dragged 
in  as  a  spy  and  condemned  to  the  stake.  Signo- 
rina  Vestvali,  we  forgot  to  say,  makes  quite  a 
young  and  splendid  looking  gipsey  mother.  We 
regretted  that  the  clumsy  gipsey  toggery  covered 
up  the  large  and  noble  form,  which  we  had  heard 
so  much  about.  Yet  she  looked  the  part  very 
picturesquely.  Her  acting  was  intense  enough, 
but  too  much  limited  to  one  stereotyped  set  of 
starts  and  spasms,  and  her  singing,  with  a  voice 
fresh  and  pleasing,  and  of  moderate  power,  was 
fair,  except  that  she  occasionally,  like  nearly  aU 
the  rest,  sang  out  of  tune. — The  second  is  a  love 
scene  between  the  Troubadour  and  Leonora  in 
the  castle.  Their  duet  (not  without  beauty)  was 
strikingly  suggestive  of  the  duet  in  Ernani,  es- 
pecially in  the  peculiar  style  of  the  accompani- 
ment. These  sweets  are  rudely  interrupted  by 
the  sight  of  what  is  passing  outside  of  the  win- 
dow, and  the  rush  to  rescue,  in  which  Manrico  is 
supposed  to  be  overpowered  and  captured. 

Act  IV.  reminds  one  of  the  last  scene  in  La 
Favorita.  A  death  bell  is  tolling;  Leonora, 
wrapped  in  a  mantle,  sings  at  the  foot  of  the 
round  tower  in  which  her  lover  is  imprisoned  i 
strains  of  the  Miserere  are  heard  from  within, 
amid  which  rise  the  clear  tenor  tones  of  the  pri- 
soner's soliloquy.  A  duet  follows  between  Leo- 
nora and  the  Count :  "  one  of  those  hurried, 
breathless  compositions  in  which  Verdi  delights, 
that  seem  as  if  written  to  the  gaUop  of  a  fiirious 
charger."  Of  the  effective  agonies  of  the  last 
scene  within  the  prison,  one  who  knows  Verdi's 
ways  may  judge  well  enough  from  the  "  Argu- 
ment" above. 

And  so,  from  horrible  prelude  to  horrible  catas- 
trophe, the  tragedy  has  gone  on  unfolding  through 
four  acts,  to  end  as  it  begun,  with  poison,  and  the 
gallows  and  the  stake.  All  for  the  glory  of  brass 
instruments  and  lungs,  and  because  natural  exhi- 
bitions of  human  life  and  passion  could  not  be 
deemed  effective  enough  for  this  modern  and  ad- 
vanced age  of  Art ! 

Had  we  been  hearing  Verdi  for  the  first  time, 
or  had  the  peculiar  powers  and  excellencies  of 
his  music  not  been  so  familiar,  we  should  have 
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taken  pains  here  to  point  them  out.  They  are 
well  known  ;  and  it  is  not  denied  that  they  exist, 
sometin>es  in  a  hijjher  degree  even  than  before,  in 
11  Trovatore.  Bnt  we  find  nothing  that  is  new  in 
kind,  nothing  that  shows  progress ;  above  all,  no 
signs  of  a  more  true  and  wholesome  tendency, 
but  only  a  hardened  habit  in  the  old  false  way ; — 
the  way  of  substituting  strong,  glaring,  and  intense 
effects,  at  whatsoever  cost  of  theme  and  treat- 
ment, for  the  real  inspirations  of  sincere  human 
life  and  feeling.  Whatever  power,  whatever 
beauty,  whatever  brilliancy  it  may  possess,  this 
never  strikes  you  as  sincere  music.  These  are 
not  the  natural  tones  and  melodies  of  human 
loves  and  grief?,  and  joys  and  longings,  clothed 
in  nature's  sympathetic  harmony.  These  are 
bold,  artificial  onslaughts  upon  your  supposed 
jaded  and  blase's  sympathies  and  sensibilities,  as 
if  to  treat  you  with  the  rare  novelty  of  an  emo- 
tion !  or  rather,  a  sensation.  E.xpressive  music 
must  give  way  to  pungent  music.  Nothing  but 
spice  and  red  pepper  can  excite  the  palate. 
When  in  Art  it  comes  to  this,  are  we  not  very 
near  the  expiring  stages?  If  this  be  the  logical 
and  necessary  result  of  the  unfolding  genius  of 
Italian  Opera,  then  what  more  can  there  be  to 
hope  from  the  Italian  Opera  except  the  end  ? 
Such  fiery,  lurid,  overstrained  intensity  in  music 
indicates  a  half  burned  out  state.  Have  you 
watched  with  swelling  heart  the  growing,  chang- 
ing miracle  of  one  of  our  superb  autumn  sunsets  ? 
There  comes  a  moment  when  the  rich  and  won- 
drous beauty  of  the  clouds  all  melts  into  one  uni- 
form, hotly  glowing,  brilliant,  brassy  color,  as  if 
their  glory  had  burned  down  to  coal ;  it  is  splen- 
did, it  is  wonderful,  but  it  is  the  last  phase  of 
light  and  brilliancy  before  all  fades  into  cold  asliy 
grey,  and  sense  of  night  and  nothingness,  until 
the  resurrection  of  another  day.  That  often  sadly 
experienced  spectacle  would  somehow  keep  com- 
ing back  to  us  as  the  type  and  analogue  in  nature 
of  this  hyper-intense  Verdi  phase  of  lyric  Art. 
We  welcomed  it  for  a  brief  while  once,  when  we 
had  been  having  nothing  but  the  tender  senti- 
ment and  sweets  of  poor  Beli>ini  and  of  Doni- 
zetti. Gladly  now  do  we  go  back  to  them, 
(they  at  least  give  you  something  natural,  and 
dare  sometimes  to  deal  with  near  and  common 
subjects)  ; — thrice  gladly  to  Rossini,  though  he 
be  not  by  any  means  the  deepest  of  tone-poets. 
But  in  the  lightest  musical  comedy,  wedded,  it 
may  be,  with  the  broadest  farce,  there  is  more 
true  musical  inspiration  and  refreshment,  more 
that  is  humanizing  and  refining,  more  that  may 
lift  one  into  the  ideal  and  pure  atmosphere  of 
Art,  than  in  these  highly  spiced  servings-up  of 
far-fetched  tragical  and  monstrous  subjects,  these 
lyric  tragedies  which  now  delight  all  the  towns  of 
Italy  ;  each  in  turn  having  its  long  run,  like  an 
epidemic,  so  that  for  a  year  or  two  past  nothing 
could  be  heard  in  any  theatre  but  11  Trovatore, 
and  each  young  debutante  might  pine  in  vain  for 
a  scrittura,  unless  she  would  take  the  role  of  gip- 
sy queen,  or  Leonora, — standing  name  for  ope- 
ratic heroines  who  seek  out  their  lovers  in  cloisters 
or  in  prisons. 

Of  the  artistic  scene  painting  by  Allegri  and 
the  whole  mise  en  scene  of  11  Trovatore  at  the 
Academy,  we  cannot  speak  enough  in  praise. 
But  this  has  been  happily  referred  to  in  the  arti- 
cle from  the  Evening  Post  copied  in  our  columns 
last  week,  an  article  with  which  we  wish  we  could 
agree  in  all  respects.  The  relative  importance 
of  the  music  and  this  fine  stage  effect  is  but  too 
truly  estimated  in  the  witty  and  somewhat  wicked 
extract  given  by  our  New  York  correspondent  in 
another  column. 


Madame  De  Lagrange. 

We  had  the  pleasure  last  week  in  New  York  of  lis- 
tening to  this  famous  vocalist,  both  in  private  and  in 
public  rehearsal  at  Niblo's.  Our  columns  have  al- 
ready, nearly  three  years  since,  presented  an  account 
of  her  career,  with  extracts  from  the  opinions  of 
European  critics  at  a  time  when  she  was  exciting  pe- 
cuHai-  attention.  All  gave  her  credit  for  extraordi- 
nary compass  of  voice,  and  for  a  perfection  of  6ra- 
uura  execution  only  equalled  by  the  best  instrumental 
virtuosi  1   all  spoke  of  her  beauty  and  distinguished 


elegance  of  manner;  bnt  some  declared  her  voice 
thin  and  worn,  and  her  singinp;  simply  the  ve phis  ultra 
of  a  soulless  mcch-inism  ;  while  others  spoke  of  her 
rich  tones  and  recojrnized  in  her  the  higher  ^ift  of 
ex[)rcssion  and  of  a  di'amatic  talent  which  bad  made 
her  uniformly  successful  in  such  various  roles  as 
Dcsdemona,  Alice,  Isabella,  Lucia,  Rosina,  Fides, 
&c.,  &c. 

From  all  this,  mnking  allowance  for  the  tendency 
to  ovcr-prniso,  we  had  gathered  somehow  tlieim]3res- 
sion  tbat  Madame  the  Baroness  Anna  Du  La- 
grange must  bo  a  wonderful  sort  of  walking;  musi- 
cal box.  We  confess  to  a  very  a<;rccablc  disa|)])oint- 
mcnt  on  Thursday  morninp:  of  last  week,  when  we 
found  ourselves  about  the  only  outsider  in  the  audi- 
torium of  Nihlo's  theatre,  and  as  it  were  an  invisible 
witness  of  the  first  free-and-easy  rehearsal  of  the 
"  Barber:" — and  never  were  Rossini's  gushinp;  melo- 
dies more  exquisitely  refreshins:  than  they  were  that 
morning  after  sleeping  upon  //  Trovatore.  We  saw 
the  lady  at  her  ease,  in  morning  costume,  a  fresh, 
frank,  sociable,  good-natured  looking  person,  of 
about  thirty,  tall  and  elegant  in  figure,  with  fine 
head  and  features,  and  alto<j;elhcr  lady-like  in  bear- 
ing. Then  she  went  but  liirhtly  through  the  music 
of  Rosina,  but  perfectly  electrified  the  oreliestra  and 
bystanders,  not  to  stay  the  witness  in  the  corner,  by 
her  wonderful  vocalization  of  the  instrumental  piece 
she  introduces  in  the  Music  Lesson. 

On  Friday  evening  we  bad  tiie  whole  more  per- 
fectly. It  was  one  of  those  curious  scenes  which  one 
learned  not  to  wonder  at  in  the  Sontag  times  ;  every- 
body had  been  invited  to  come  freely;  the  press,  the 
musical  profession,  the  amateurs  and  their  friends, — 
whether  the  clersy  too  we  did  not  hear; — in  short 
the  public  appetite  was  to  be  piqued  and  an  impres- 
sion made ;  for  the  Lagrano^e,  however  known  in 
Europe,  had  been  little  talked  of  here.  The  rehearsal 
was  a  full  opera  performance,  singers,  chorus,  orches- 
tra, scenery, — everything  except  dresses. 

Of  Mme.  Lagrange  then  we  may  say  that  we 
were  in  the  first  place  charmed  by  the  freshness, 
richness,  bird-like  purity  and  clearness  of  her  voice, 
almost  throughout  its  extraordinary  compass,  from 
the  low  contralto  A  to  the  F  or  G  flat  in  alt.  It  is 
to  be  sure  nowhere  very  powerful,  not  a  great  voice, 
like  Mme.  Goldschmidt's,  but  rather  of  the  class 
caW^A  me2za  carattere ;  yet  fully  suited  to  the  music 
of  Rosina.  Her  low  tones  are  rich  and  reedy,  and 
her  very  highest,  as  used  in  the  instrumental  piece 
aforesaid,  (a  Hungarian  nielodv  with  variations), 
arc  real  tjona  Jide  and  expressive  tones.  We  do  not 
remember  that  she  sustained  a  very  high  note  long, 
but  ran  lightly  throufib  them  in  flute-passages  of  mar- 
vellous exactness  and  rapidity.  Her  staccato  varia- 
tions in  light,  rapid  arpeggi ;  her  leaps  out  of  one 
octave  into  another  through  all  the  wide  intervals 
with  unerring  certainty,  her  trills,  fioriture,  and  all 
sorts  of  tours  de  force,  were  something  more  than  we 
have  been  w'ont  to  credit  to  the  voice.  They  were 
like  the  feats  of  violinists  and  pianists.  We  have 
had  wonderful  florid  vocal  execution  before,  in  Cinti 
Damoreau,  in  Laborde,  in  Miss  Lodisa  Ptne, 
in  Sontag;  but  this  surpassed  them  all,  and  had  an 
interesting  individuality  about  it.  We  were  most 
reminded  of  Jennt  Lind  when  she  indulged  in  the 
same  sort  of  thing  ;  it  even  surpassed  thati  perhaps  ; 
but  -Jenny  Lind  was  so  much  more  besides  all  that ! 

How  much  more  Mme.  Lagrange  may  be,  how 
great  in  point  of  dramatic  power,  expression,  soul, 
we  cannot  tell  until  we  hear  her  in  some  other  part, 
some  other  music.  But  we  are  sure  she  makes  one 
of  the  most  charming  of  Rosinas. 

Sig.  MoRELLi,  the  new  baritone,  was  Figaro.  His 
musical  and  penetrating  voice,  and  truly  artistic  exe- 
cution grew  upon  us  continually.  He  has  not  the 
power  of  Badiali.  The  orchestr.a,  under  Sig.  Ae- 
BiTi,  numbered  some  fifty  performers,  among  whom 
it  was  pleasant  to  see  our  old  friend  Bergmann  at 
the  violoncello,  and  rendered  the  delicious  music 
very  finely. 

Opera. — Ttie  two  Opera  companies  in  New  York  have 
coalesced  under  the  auspices  of  the  Academy.  That  gives  them 
forces  to  spare,  and  arrangements  are  already  making  to  give 
us  the  Maretzek  and  Steffanone  party  here  in  Boston  next 
week.    We  trust  they  will  hegin  with  "  William  Tell." 

[Cr-Thc  MoaiCAL  Gazette,  as  its  publishers,  the  Messrs. 
Ma,ion  Brothers  announce,  is  henceforth  to  be  merged  in  their 
older,  well-established,  semi-monthly  paper,  the  Musical  Re- 
view, uniting  the  popular  features  which  have  made  the  latter 
so  successful,  with  the  artistic  character  of  the  former.  We 
are  sorry  to  miss  the  Gazette :  for  six  months  it  has  done 
good  service  in  the  cause  of  true  Art.  The  articles  of  its  prin- 
cipal editor,  Mr.  Theobore  Hagen,  from  Germany,  have  been 
very  valuable  and  timely.  ^Ve  are  glad  to  learn  that  he  will 
continue  to  write  for  the  Review,  which  will  also  retain  the 
able  correspondents  of  the  Gazette. 

ttI?="Notices  of  the  Ptne  concert  and  many  other  things,  are 
unavoidably  crowded  out.    Also  some  advertisements. 
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BOSTON     MUSIC     HALL. 

THE 

PYNE   AND  HARRISON 

RESPEPTFULLY    ANNOUNCE 

A   ORANTD    CONCERT, 
This  fSaturday)  Afternoon,  May  12th, 

Commencing  at  3  o'clock,  precisely. 
When  an  entire  new  Programme  will  be  given. 

MLLE.    GABRTELLE    DE   LAMOTTE'S 

LAST   GRAND  EVENING  CONCERT.  . 

Will  tflke  place  on  THURSDAY  EVENING,  May  17,  at  the 

jHfssiS.  (Tljirftciiiio's  Saloon,  fHnsoiu'c  Crmplc, 

On  which  occasion  she  will  be  assisted  by 

Mrs.  E.  A.  WENTWOUTH.  Vocalist,  and  the  MENDELSSOHN 

QUINTETTE  CLUB. 

The  Grand  Trio  in  G  minor,  Mendelssohn — The  FuKue  in  A 
minor.  Bach — The  Concertstiick,  AVeber — A  Quartette  in  D 
minor,  Haydn— Andante  faTori,  Beethoven— Ecce  Panis,Cher- 
ubini — Canzonefcte,  Haydn— will  be  presented. 

To  commence  at  7?^  o'clock. 

[CT^Tickets  to  be  had  at  all  the  principal  music  stores,  and 
at   the  door  on  the  evening  of  the  concert. 

JOHN  SEWARD  WRIGHT, 

ptaittst,  ffirsitttist  ftnij  Sfrtttor  o£  ^tusU 

AT  THE  MDSIC  H.M.L,  (Rev.  Theodoee  Parker's  Society,) 

GIVES  INSTRUCTJOK  ON  THE  PIANO. 

Residence,  13  Avery  Street. 

BD.  AliliEK"  desires  a  situation  as  Organist  in  som 
•  church  in  Boston,     Address  Box  186,  Worcester,  Mass^ 
References — Sumner  Hill,  E.  Hamilton,  J,  H.  AVillcox,  Esqs 

FREE  SCHOOL  IN  MUSIC  FOR  BOYS.    ' 

THE  underpinned.  Organist  at  the  Church  of  the  Advent, 
proposes,  with  the  sanction  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
Committee  appointed  for  that  purpose,  to  undertake  and  carry 
out  a  full  system  of  Ecclesiastical  Music.  He  is  authorized  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  double  choir  of  Boj/s  (as  trebles), 
with  adult  tenor.s  and  basses.  In  furtherance  of  this  object, 
a  FREE  SCHOOL  In  Music  is  to  be  instituted  and  carried  on 
under  his  direction.  Any  boy  posses.'^ing  a  good  treble  voice, 
with  a  natural  aptitude  in  music,  may  apply  for  admission, 
provided  he  is  nr>t  above  13  years  of  age-  The  appointments 
for  lessons  and  rehearsals  will  be  so  arranged  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  regular  city  school  hours.  Each  boy,  during  the  Jfrst 
year  of  membership,  shall  receive,  in  addition  to  a  thorough 
course  of  musical  training,  a  gratuity  of  ten  dollars.  During 
the  second.,  and  each  succeeding  year  of  membership,  he  shall 
receive  a  stipend  of  thirty  dollars.  Parents,  having  sons  de- 
sirous of  admission,  may  obtain  full  particulars,  on  making 
personal  application  to  the  undersigned,  on  any  day- between 
the  hours  of  12  and  2  P.  M. 

HENRY  S.  CUTLER, 
Basement  Room  of  the  Church  of  the  Advent,  Green  St. 

MEYER    &    TRETBAR, 

§raprtBr3  nnh  ^c'ltililisjjBrs  nf  3Jtosir, 

BUFFALO,    N.   Y. 

0=-ACiENTS  for  the  Publishing  House  of  G.  M.  MEYER,  JE. 
Brunswick. 

OTTO.  DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  piano,  and  may  be  addressed  at  the 
Revere  House.  Terms:  —  ©50  per  quarter  of  24  leasons, 
two  a  week  ;  S30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

IVelly  Clyde, 

NEW  ETHIOPIAN  MELODY,  Solo  and  Chorus,  for  the 
Piano-Forte.    By  En.  F.  Hutchinson.    25  cts.  net. 
Published  by  MEYER  St,  TEETBAR,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 


A 


L.    O.    EMERSON, 

gCtaf^w  of  tiK  f  in:no-;|Foitt,  ®tsitit,  &  Siitjgiits, 

ORGANIST  AND  DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AT 
BULFINCH  STREET  CHDKOH. 

Music  Room  under  the  Church Residence,  12  Indiana  PI. 

BOSTON. 
Applications  may  also  be  made  at  Oliver  Ditson's,  115  Wash- 
ington St.,  to  whom  he  is  permitted  to  refer. 

F.    F.     MULLBR, 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AND  ORGANIST  at  the  Old  South 
Church  ;  Organist  and  Pianist  of  the  Handel  &  Haydn 

Society,  Musical  Education  Society,  &c.  &c. 
Residence,  No.  3  Winter  Place,  Boston. 

JUST     PUBLISHED, 

NEIiliY  CLYDE,   Ethiopian  Melody,   by  Eb.  F. 
Hutchinson, ^f  eta.  net. 

JACK  AND  PEGGY  POLKA,  by  HerzoQ ^  cts.  net. 

BERTHA-REDOWA,  by  HERZoa, .i6  cts.  net. 

MEYER  &■  TRETBAR,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 
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NEW   AESTHETIC    JOUUNAL. 

THE    CKATOW, 

A  "Weekly  Paper  devoted  to  ART,  offers  itself  to  clip  attention 
of  all  who  are  interesteil  in  the  elevariog  aiid  refining  'Tifiu- 
ences  of  Beauty.  Among:  the  contrihutoi-f!  to  THIC  CKAYON 
already  are  Bryant,  Lowell,  Street,  Kembbandt  Peale,  A,  B. 
DuRAND,  President  of  the  N-tional  Academy  of  Design,  Daniel 
Hdntjngton,  Henry  K.  Brown,  and  amoujist  those  engaced 
are  Longfellow,  Bayard  Taylor,  Geo  Wm  Curtis,  Rev.  H. 
W.  Beecher,  Kev.  Samuel  Osooon,  Eev.  II.  \V.  Bellows,  Hon. 
Charles  Sdmner,  and  others  of  our  mosteDiineiit  writers.  A 
series  of  papers  by  RusKiN.  and  essays  left  by  the  eniinent 
sculptor,  Horatio  Greenodgh,  add  to  the  interest  of  The 
Crayon. 

From  ike  Christian  Inquirer, 

The  first  five  numbers  of  this  promising  (and  thus  far  per- 
forming) paper  are  now  out.  We  look  for  its  weekly  issue 
with  high  and  never  disappointed  expectation.  Its  leaders  are 
Uailed  in  a  double  sense— weighty  with  thought  as  well  as 
with  typographical  distinctness.  Tbey  carry  metal  We  are 
much  impressed  with  the  serioueness  and  instru>'tive  aim  of 
the  editorial  columns.  Manifestly  it  is  not  to  tickle  the  ear 
or  please  the  fancy,  but  to  enlighten  the  mind  and  improve 
the  taste,  that  the  leading  article  always  aims.  The  writer  has 
a  real,  well-considered,  distinct,  and  decisive  thought  to  con- 
vey to  his  readers'  minds,  and  he  goes  about  it  patiently,  un- 
ambitiously,  and  earnestly,  and  succeeds  not  in  winning  our 
admiration — a  poor  victory — but  in  leaving  us  wiser  than  he 
found  US. 

The  Crayon  has,  we  hope,  a  special  mission — to  purge  and 
soberize  the  style  of  our  journalizing,  as  well  as  the  taste  of 
our  people  in  general  The  heated,  gaseous,  and  scintillating 
style  of  our  public  press  is  becoming  intolerable.  The  Crayon 
uses  a  cool,  quiet  and  unobtrusive  style,  which  is  truly  re- 
freshing. 

From  the  Cincinnati  Gazette, 

We  have  already  strongly  recommended  The  Crayon,  and 
every  succeeding  number  proves  it  to  be  more  and  more  worthy 
of  all  we  have  s:iid  in  its  praise.  No  journal,  devoted  to  Art, 
has  ever  been  so  ably  conducted,  in  this  country  ;  and  if  it 
meets  with  the  support  it  so  richly  tieserves,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  exert  a  most  wholesome  inliueuce  upon  the  taste 
of  the  country. 

Published  by  STILLMAN  &  DURAND,  No.  237  Broadway, 
New  York.  Terms,  S3  per  annum,  in  advance.  Back  num- 
bers supplied. 

TEACHER  OF  MUSIC,  259  Washington  St. 

RESIDENCE 13  SHAWMDT  STREET,  BOSTON. 

NO.  3  LA  GRAfJGE   PLACE,  BOSTON. 

Having  resided  thirteen  years  in  Europe  with  a  view  of  adap- 
ting the  Italian  style  of  Singing  to  the  English  voice,  and  of 
remedying  iv eakne ss  oi  the  voice,  and  thoroughly  correcting 
harsh,  guttural,  nasal,  or  other  unplea.-^ant  peculiarities,  pro- 
poses to  give  lessons  on  the  Voice,  and  in  Singing,  in  (he  Italian 
Erench,  and  English  Languages. 

Many  who  have  spen  t  years  of  severe  study  to  attain  musical 
excellence,  after  struggling  to  conquer  some  guttur;il,  nasal,  or 
other  unpleasant  mannerism,  abandon  tbe  pursuit  from  the  be- 
lief that  they  are  afflicted  with  a  7iQ(«roi  defectiveness  :  when, 
with  a  fractional  part  of  the  application  which  they  bestow  on 
the  other  branches  of  their  musical  education,  and  with  much 
less  physical  effort  (if  properly  directed)  than  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  use,  their  voices  might  be  rendered  comparative- 
ly beautiful. 

To  singers  of  eminence  he  would  say,  with  a  just  appreciation 
of  their  high  attainments,  that  a  brief  practical  examination  of 
his  system  will  convince  the  most  sceptical,  that  he  can  afford 
them  such  assistance  in  beautifying  the  voice,  as  might  delight 
the  most  fastidious. 

"  Being  acquainted  with  the  course  of  vocal  discipline  pursued 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  Pareerson  in  forming  and  developing  the  voice, 
I  take  pleasure  in  bearing  my  testimony  to  its  wicellence  ;  be- 
lieving it  to  be  far  preferable  to  any  other  method  known  to  me. 

GEO.  J.  WEBB. 

Boston,  Oct.  7, 1854." 

(C?"  Terms,  $50  per  quarter. 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIAMO-FORTE, 

Letters  directed  care  ef  Nathan  Richardson,  Esq.  282  Wash- 
ington Street. 
REPEaENCEa  —Otto  Dresel,  E.  Hamilton,  1. 1.  Harwood,  Esqs. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TEACHEK     OF     MUSIC, 

365  tfrashington  Street,  Boston. 


CHICKERING   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

WAKEKOOMS, 

3M.A.S03NriO     TIBlvr-F'T  .ir;^ 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr29  BOSTON.  tf 

JEDWAKD    L.  JBALCH^ 


SUPERIOR    TO     ALL. 

LIGHTE,  lEWTOI  OSABBURY'S  PIANOS. 

NATHAN    RICHARDSON 

Would  respectfully  inform  the  public,  that  he  has  taken  the 
Agency  for  the  New  England  .Jtates,  for  the  sale  of  the  above 
celebrated  instruments,  a  full  assortment  of  which  will  con- 
stantly be  kept  at  his 

MUSICAL    EXCHANGE, 

282  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

These  Instruments  .^^e  warranted  in  all  cases,  and  put  up  in 
secure  boxes,  free  of  expense,  for  transportation  to  any  dis- 
tance.  Also,  NEW  MUSIC  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and 

America  received  as  soon  as  publisiied.  which,  tof;ether  with 
our  own  publications,  forms  the  largest  stock  and  greatest 
variety  of  Sheet  Music  to  be  found  in  the  United  States.  The 
most  liberal  discount  made  to  the  Trade  and  Seminaries. 

Catalogues  sent  to  any  address, §-ra/?5. — Superior  MelodeoNS 
always  on  hand.— PIANOS  TO  LET,  on  liberal  terms. 

MR.   HARBISON   MILLARD, 

(TENORE,) 

TEACHER  OF  ITALIAN  VOCALIZATION, 

No.  6  Tyler  St Terms  fSO  per  quarter. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  "WasUington  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

YOIJIS  LABIES'  VOCAL  MUSIC  SCHOOL. 

E.  R.  BliANCHARD,  Teacher. 

This  School  is  designed  ftjr  those  who  wish  to  acquire  the 
ability  to  rbari  music  readily  at  sight,  and  is  particularly  adapt- 
ed to  the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  fit  theD:iselTes  to  teach 
singing  in  scbools,  or  to  receive  instruction,  from  the  best  mas- 
ters, in  the  Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  Style,  &c. 

Address,  care  of  Geo.  J.  Webb  &  Co.,  No.  3  Winter  street. 

MR.  J.  C.  D.  PARKER, 

BEGS  to  announce  that  he  is  prepared  to  commence  instruc- 
tion in  Piano-forte  and  Organ  playing,  Harmony  and 
Counterpoint,  and  will  he  happy  to  receive  applications  at  No. 
3  Hay  ward  Place,  on  and  after  Oct.  1st. 

References — 11.  E.  Apthorp,  C.  C.  Perkins,  J.  S.  Dwight,  Esqs 
Sept  23  tf. 

G.  andr:e  &o  co/s 

ID  3.  NINTH   STREET,   ABOVE   CHESTNUT, 

(East  Side,)  PHILADELPHIA. 

\S^j^A.  catalogue  of  our  stock  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  published.  Music  and  Music 
Books  "imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  frojo  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 

IP  you  wish  to  learn  to  play  in  the  shortest  time  possible,  huy 

MODERN  SCHOOL  FoYfHE''piAIO-FOaTE, 

which  is  acknowledged  by  the  mo.st  eminent  mu.siciaus  of 
Europe  and  America  to  be  the  BEST  Instruction  Book  that 
has  ever  been  published. — -Price  Three  Dollars. 

O^Published  at  the  MUSICAL  EXCHANGE,  Boston,  and 
for  sale  at  all  Music  Stores. 

Mr.    J.  Q.    WETHERBEE, 

(BASSO  CANTANTE,) 
No.  18  TREMOJVT  TEMPLE,   BOSTON. 

CARL    GARTNER, 
T  E  A.C  H  ER    or    MUSIC, 

May  be  found  at  No.  20  Dover  Street,  every  forenoon  between 
9  and  10.  Oc  14 

C.    BREVSINO, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 
701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  ErarcVs   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

K7="  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

ADOLPH   BAUMBACH, 
TEACHER  OP   THE  PIANO-FORTE. 

Application  can  be  made  at  Reed's  Music-Store,  or  at  the 
Norfolk  House,  Roxbury.  Sept  9 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  56  Kneeland  Street. 


MANUFACTTJEED  Br 

MASON     &,     HAMLIN. 

THE  attention  of  the  mn.«ical  public  is  invited  to  the  newly 
improved  MODEL  MELODEONS  made  by  us.  We  believe 
them  to  be  un.surpassed,  in  all  tbe  es?ential  points  pertaining 
to  a  good  instrument,  especially  in  regard  to 
Eguality,  Power,  Sweetness  of  Tone,  Prompt- 
ness of  Action  and  Style  of  Finish. 
Our  prices  vary  from  -$60  to  -SlTo,  according  to  the  size  and 
style  of  the  instrument.  Recommendations  from  Lowell 
Mason,  Wm.  B.  Bradburt,  George  F.  Root,  L.  H  Southard, 
Edwin  Bruce,  Silas  A.  Bancroft,  and  many  other  distin- 
guished musicians,  may  be  seen  at  our  ware-rooms. 

O^The  opinions  of  the  above  gentlemen  give  them  a  decided 
preference  to  all  other  Melodeons. 

HENRY  MASON.      )  MASON  &  HAMI-IN, 

EMMONS  HAMLiK.  J  CambritJge  St.  [cor.  of  Charles^)  Boston,  His. 

Oct  28    6m  tDirectly  in  frontof  the  Jail.) 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 
IMPORTERiii  OF  FOKEIGN  MU.SIC, 

HAVE   REMOVED   TO 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 
NEW     YORK. 

WILLIAM   BERGER, 
PnblisSier  aistl  Importer  of  JYIusic, 

No.  82  West  4th  Street,  Cincinnati,  0. 

KEEPS  constantly  on  hand  a  Large  and  Select  Stock  of 
IMPORTED  MDSIC,  for  sale  at  Eastern  prices.  New 
Music  received  by  Steamer  as  soon  as  published.  A  liberal 
discount  granted  to  Teachers.  All  orders  promptly  attended 
to.     Music  arranged  to  order. 

O*  Catalogues  sent  gratis  by  mail.  Aug26 

A  CARD Messrs.  GARTNER  and  JUNGNICKEL  are 
ready  to  receive  applications  to  furnish  music  (duos,  trios, 
&c.  for  violin  and  piano)  for  private  parties.  Nov  18 

A  GOOD  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE! 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

E  IBs^tx  of  %xt  an&  ^Litcratuu, 

Published  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Boston. 

T^TO  Dollars  per  auuum,  in  advance. 

During  the  three  years  since  it  was  established,  this  Journal 
has  met  with  continually  increasing  favor,  and  it  entered 
upon  its  SEVENTH  TOLUME  with  the  number  for  Saturday, 
April  7  th. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Coucerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas  ;  with  timelj'  Analyses  of  the  notable  Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4-  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories  ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Moralj  Social,  and  Religious  bearings;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  S:c.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and 
Trench  writers  upon  Musicand  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &c. 

0;l7^Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.   Address  (post-paid) 

J.  S.  DWIGHT,  21  School  St.  Boston. 


Frmn  the  New  York  Daily  TYibune. 
There  is  no  better  musical  critic  in  the  country  than  John 
S.  Dwight,  of  Boston,  and  few  men  are  able  to  expre.ss  what 
they  have  to  say  about  music  in  a  manner  at  once  so  poetic 
and  precise.  His  articles  are  sure  to  please  the  learned  in 
music,  and  to  delight  its  lovers.  We  commend  his  journal 
unrebervedly  to  our  musical  friends  as  a  work  which  will  be 
an  able  running  commentary  upon  musical  events,  extracting 
from  each  its  significance,  varying  irs  critical  notices  of  music 
and  musicians,  both  new  and  old,  with  biographical  and  enter- 
taining details  ;  and  always  crue  to  what  is  most  interesting 
and  commanding  in  this  noblest  of  the  Arts. 

Froin  the  Boston  Evening  Ttanscript. 
Wherever  there  is  a  piano-forte,  this  Journal  ought  to  be 
lying  on  it. 

From  the  Boston  Atlas. 
We  need  just  such  a  paper.    One  which  is  subservient  to  no 
particular  clique  of  book-makers,  or  society  agents,  or  mana- 
gerial interests.     One  which  fells  truly  what  is  good  and  what 

is  bad,  in  the  honest  convictions  of  the  writer Mr.  Dwight 

unites  more  qualifications  to  hold  the  judge's  chair  than  any 
other  writer  with  whose  powers  we  are  acquainted  His  genial 
warmth  of  feeling  is  united  to  an  acute  perception  of  the 
beauties  of  executional  Art ;  while  a  long  and  earnest  study 
of  the  great  composers  of  the  world  hiis  rendered  him  familiar 
with,  and  an  appreciator  of,  their  noble  works. 

TERMS  OF  ADVERTISnsra. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  ct-s. 

For  one  column,  {126  lines)  firstinsertion S12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent. ..  .86  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20  cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Reminiscences  of  a  Summer  Tour. 
V. 

FARTHER  UP   THE   RHINE— CATHEDRAL  OF   STKASEUKG 

THE   ORGAN   AT  FKEYBUEG — INTO  SOUTH  GERMANY 

— STUTTGART  —  HERR     KOCHER     AND      THE     STIFTS- 
KIRCHE    ORGAN. 

In  ascending  the  Rliine  its  beauties,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  end  at  Mayence.  So  forsaking  the 
river  at  this  point,  I  went  by  rail,  through  Darm- 
stadt and  Carlsruhe,  to  Kehl,  passing  by  the 
castle-crowned  heights  of  Baden  on  my  left,  and 
leaving,  on  the  right,  the  ancient  imperial  cities 
of  Worms  and  Spires.  At  Kehl  the  spire  of  the 
Strasburg  Cathedral,  three  or  four  mUes  distant 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Rhine,  seen  through 
the  clear  air,  seems  close  at  hand. 

It  is  natural  to  compare  the  Cathedral  at  Co- 
logne with  this  at  Strasburg.  Drifting  on  in 
the  customary  channels  of  travel,  they  are  visited 
in  close  connection.  But  in  their  eifect  upon  the 
mind  they  differ  essentially.  The  one  strikes  you 
as  a  ruin,  leaving  the  imagination  to  play  with  its 
unfinished  parts — the  other  is  complete,  save  in 
the  absence  of  its  twin  tower,  which  after  all  is 
no  blemish.  The  former  is  bolder  in  its  design, 
as  it  is  larger  in  scale,  and  in  its  architecture  is 
stern  and  grand— the  latter  is  all  beauty  and  del- 
icacy and  artistic  feeling.  There  is  a  mystery 
about  the  Cologne  structure  which  is  in  itself  a 
charm.  The  very  name  of  its  architect  is  un- 
known. The  Cathedral  of  Strasburg  is  better 
placed,  and  shows  for  all  that  it  is :  "a  master- 
piece of  airy  open-work."  The  artist  who  de- 
signed it  was  Erwin  of  Steinbach,  whose  plans 
are  still  preserved  in  the  tower.  When  he  died 
in  1318,  the  work  was  continued  by  his  son  and 
afterwards  by  his  daughter  Sabina ;  in  the  south 
transept,  placed  against  the  wall,  is  a  statue  of 
the  architect,  carved  by  himself     The  origin  of 


the  Cathedral  of  Cologne  is  a  shadowy  romance  ; 
that  of  the  Minster  of  Strasburg  a  fixed  fact. 
Aside  from  the  architecture  of  tTie  Cathedral, 
and  the  curious  clock  inside,  wliich  partakes  too 
much  of  the  puppet-show  order  to  please  one 
long,  there  is  little  else  of  interest  in  Strasburg. 

Of  course  I  did  not  fail  to  visit  Freyburg, 
{Suisse),  and  hear  the  magnificent  organ  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Nicholas.  Concerning  this  ancient 
and  picturesque  town,  the  guide  books  will  in- 
form you  that  the  Zaringe  Hof  close  to  the 
bridge,  is  good — the  view,  from  the  platform 
behind,  of  the  two  bridges  is  very  sti-ikiug :  "  Tea, 
1  fr."  That  on  the  portal  of  the  Church  is  a 
bas-relief  representing  the  last  judgment,  and 
within  an  organ,  built  by  Aloys  Moosen,  a  na- 
tive of  the  place,  on  which  the  organist  is  allowed 
to  play,  for  the  gratification  of  travellers  only,  at 
hours  when  the  Mass  is  not  going  on, — fee,  11 
fr., — that  the  performance  will  terminate  with  the 
imitation  of  a  storm,  introducing  the  howhng  of 
the  wind  and  the  roaring  of  the  thunder,  inter- 
spersed ■with  a  few  flashes  of  lightning  from  Der 
Freysclmtz ;  all  which  is  very  true,  but  more 
spirited  and  concise  than  satisfactory.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  magnificent  instrument,  the  organ  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  whose  shrine,  for  the 
fame  thereof,  counts  its  pilgrims  by  thousands. 

This,  as  is  well  known,  is  one  of  the  largest 
organs  in  Europe,  the  largest,  perhaps,  if  we  ex- 
cept that  now  constructing  for  the  Sydenham 
Palace  by  the  Messrs.  HUl  of  London.  It  has 
7800  pipes,  several  of  which  are  thirty-two  feet 
in  length.  I  was  surprised  at  the  general  excel- 
lence of  its  registers,  and  at  their  standing  so 
well  in  tune.  The  evenness  of  the  climate,  per- 
haps, may  have  something  to  do  with  this.  But 
what  gives  to  this  instrument  its  world-wide  fame 
is  the  peculiar  quality  of  its  vox-humana  stop, 
the  tones  of  which  are  more  than  human — are 
angelic.  Musicians  and  artiasns  have  studied  its 
effects  and  scrutinized  its  mechanism,  and  made 
many  attempts  at  imitation,  but  never  ivith  suc- 
cess. The  people  have  many  a  legend  and  su- 
perstition associated  with  it.  There  are  those 
who  believe  the  voices  of  departed  friends  thus 
speak  to  them  who  are  yet  in  the  body.  Both 
Hill  of  London  and  Walker  of  Ludwigsburg, 
with  whom  I  conversed  on  the  subject,  believe  its 
peculiar  intonation  is  dependent,  in  some  way,  on 
the  acoustic  qualities  of  the  building  in  wliich  it 
is  placed.  If  one  expects,  however,  to  hear  a 
good  specimen  of  organ  playing  in  these  exhibi- 
tions, he  will  be  sadly  disappointed.  You  feel  it 
is  a  show-game  from  beginning  to  end — an  every 
day  routine,  soulless  and  mechanical.  It  is  in 
spite  of  this,  and  through  it  all  that  the  intrinsic 
excellence  of  the  instrument  stands  forth. 


From  this  point  I  retrace  my  route  to  Carls- 
ruhe, the  capital  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden. 
Here  I  bespoke  a  place  in  the  Eilwagen  for 
Stuttgart,  eight  hours  distant.  The  road  winds, 
at  first,  through  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts 
in  Germany.  It  is  a  district  clothed  with  vine- 
yards and  flowing  Uterally  with  oil  and  wine. 
Presently,  the  dark  outhne  of  the  Black  Forest 
appears,  far  away  to  the  south.  Crossing  a 
broken  range  of  hUls,  where  the  peasantry  togged 
out  in  cocked  hats  are  seen  at  work  by  the  road- 
side, we  came  down,  in  the  edge  of  the  after- 
noon, among  the  pleasant  vallles  of  Wiirtemburg. 
Stuttgart,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Wiir- 
temburg, rests  snugly  in  the  little  valley  of  the 
Nesen  brook,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  vine- 
clad  hills. 

I  had  been  kindly  favored  by  Mr.  Lowell 
Mason  (although  a  stranger  to  him)  with  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  Herr  Conrad  Kochek 
the  celebrated  organ  player  of  Stuttgart.  Of 
Kocher  Mr.  Msison  quaintly  remarked,  in  for- 
warding me  his  letter :  "  If  I  believed  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  I  should 
surely  expect  his  to  take  possession  of  his  favor- 
ite instrument  after  dea,tli."  My  note  was  dis- 
patched to  the  residence  of  Herr  Kocher  early 
in  the  morning  after  my  arrival,  with  an  intima^ 
tion  that,  if  agreeable  to  him,  I  would  present 
myself  at  such  hour  as  he  would  name.  But  no 
sooner  did  he  receive  it  than,  with  characteristic 
German  kindness  and  courtesy,  he-  paid  me  a 
visit  in  person,  at  my  hotel.  I  had  pictured  him, 
in  my  imagination,  after  the  manner  of  other 
artists  I  had  met  abroad,  full  of  life  and  restless 
activity.  There  came,  instead,  a  mild  and  ven- 
erable old  man  of  seventy  years,  who  took  me 
warmly  by  the  hand  and  welcomed  me  to  Ger- 
many. In  person  he  was  such  as  Longfellow' 
has  described  Dannecker  — "  Of  low  stature, 
with  a  face  like  Franklin's,  his  white  hair  flowing 
over  his  shoulders,  and  a  pale  blue  eye."  Indeed, 
the  whole  account  of  the  veteran  sculptor,  as 
given  in  the  last  chapter  of  "  Hyperion,"  with  a 
decade  of  years  perhaps  in  favor  of  the  latter, 
might  apply  to  Kocher,  word  for  word.  From 
the  first  moment  I  saw  him,  he  took  possession  of 
my  whole  heart.  Very  soon  we  were  off  for  the 
Stiftskirche,  where  we  found  the  bellows-blower 
sitting  upon  the  steps  and  awaiting  our  coming. 
The  church  is  a  melancholy  old  structure  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  interior  of  which  was  re- 
stored (as  it  is  sacrilegiously  termed)  in  1841. 
Enough,  however,  is  left  by  the  defacer  and  de- 
stroyer of  modern  times,  to  show  that  its  archi- 
tecture was  once  imposing  and  grand.  A  gallery 
supported  by  massive  pillars  now  extends  round 
three  sides  of  the  building.     On  the  eastern  or 
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end  gallery  stands  an  organ,  built  more  tlian  a 
century  since  by  Martyn  of  Hayengen,  who  also 
built  the  celebrated  organ  for  the  Benedictine 
Abbey  of  Zwiefalten.  Quite  recently  it  has 
been  repaired  and  improved  by  Walker  of 
Ludwigsburg.  It  has  68  effective  registers,  4 
manuals,  and  2  pedales,  and  4236  pipes  in  all, 
including  several  of  thirty-two  feet  in  length. 
I  had  previously  listened  to  the  fine  instruments 
in  Dublin  and  at  the  Birmingham  haU  in  Eng- 
land, and  afterwards  three  of  the  celebrated 
Silberman  manufacture  in  Dresden  and  else- 
where, as  well  as  one  or  two  of  the  mellow-voiced 
organs  to  be  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube — 
but  none  of  them  so  impressed  me  at  the  time,  or 
left  such  pleasant  recollections  as  this  of  Herr 
Kocher  at  Stuttgart.  Of  course  the  Freyburg 
giant  surpasses  it  for  vastness,  and  pomp  and 
power  of  sound,  and  the  best  of  the  London  in- 
struments are  more  ready  of  speech  and  prompt 
in  action;  but  in  mellow  richness  of  tone,  in 
beauty  and  affluence  of  expression  (not  confined 
to  certain  registers  only,  but  pervading  the  whole 
instrument)  and  in  variety  of  resources  and 
telling  effects,  I  think  this  the  finest  specimen  of 
its  kind  1  have  ever  heard.  The  architecture 
itself  of  the  instrument  is  peculiar,  it  being  con- 
structed in  two  portions  joined  together  by  one 
arch  at  the  top.  Between  these  separated  por- 
tions, through  a  window  of  stained  glass,  light  is 
admitted  into  that  end  of  the  church.  Like 
most  of  the  organs  I  met  with  in  South  Germany, 
the  key-boards  are  brought  forward  so  that  the 
performer  sits  facing  the  audience. 

But  what  now  of  the  organ-playing  of  the  vet- 
eran artist  himself?  I  might  say,  in  general 
terms,  it  was  something  surpassing  after  its  kind. 
While  it  was  evident,  from  his  earnest  enthusiasm 
and  ready  manipulation  of  his  instrument,  that 
his  natural  force  had  not  abated  in  one  jot  or 
tittle — he  displayed  that  thorough  knowledge 
and  mastery  of  its  hidden  mysteries,  that  not 
genius  alone  can  give,  bui  the  study  of  years  and 
a  life-time  of  patient  toil  superadded.  For  a 
couple  of  hours,  I  was  enchained  in  willing  slav- 
ery, moving  only  from  my  position,  when  beckoned 
by  the  player  to  one  nearer  or  more  remote,  for 
another  phase  of  effect.  What  he  played  I  do 
not  recall,  and  did  not  well  know  at  the  time. 
Sometimes  it  was  a  fragment  of  a  Mass — some- 
times a  solemn  choral,  or  the  finale  of  a  sublime 
old  Handelian  chorus.  At  one  time,  as  I  found 
by  looking  over  his  shoulder  into  a  torn  and  ven- 
erable book,  a  Bach  fugue ;  at  another  an  impro- 
visation which  called  into  exercise  all  the  powers 
of  his  instrument  in  each  and  every  of  its  stops — 
singly  and  in  all  possible  combinations — now  soft, 
now  loud — breathing  scarce  audibly  within  the 
cloud  swell,  and,  anon,  shouting  in  thunder-tones 
from  the  sub-diapasons.  The  curious  mechanism 
of  the  instrument,  before  alluded  to,  was  not 
without  its  fitness.  From  the  window  of  stained 
glass  behind  came  a  stream  of  mellow  light,  itself 
laden  with  harmony,  and  rested  like  a  halo 
around  the  old  man's  head. 

Herr  Kocher  might  be  called  an  organist  of 
the  old  school,  in  contradistinction  from  the 
school  of  the  kickers  and  swingers  to  and  fro, 
as  they  have  been  aptly  termed  by  Chorley, 
which  so  much  abounds  at  the  present  day.  He 
regards  his  instrument  with  a  feeling  akin  to 
adoration ;  and,  in  the  church,  would  even  place 
it  on  equality  with  the  preacher  as  a  dispenser 


of  the  Gospel  to  the  people — a  medium  through 
which,  by  the  intervention  of  music  (its  highest 
office),  the  soul  can  hold  converse  with  its  Maker. 
Hence  all  those  attributes  which  pertain  par  ei- 
cellence  to  the  organ,  shine  forth  under  his  hands  : 
dignity,  profundity,  solemnity,  a  power  to  engage 
the  best  feelings  of  the  heart  and  prompt  to  high 
and  holy  purposes.  Hence  in  his  treatment  of 
the  keys  he  is  always  reverent,  and  his  playing, 
though  artistic  and  impassioned,  is  imbued  with 
a  religious  sentiment  which  bears  onward  and 
upward  the  feelings  of  his  listeners,  in  spite  of 
themselves.  Herr  Kocher  among  the  organists 
is,  to  my  mind,  as  Massillon  among  the  preach- 
ers. But  now  this  consummate  organ-playing  is 
brought  abruptly  to  a  close.  A  trio  of  English 
tourists,  Murray  in  hand,  have  come,  shuffling 
along  the  aisles,  and  put  a  stopper  on  enjoyment. 

On  leaving  the  church,  Herr  Kocher  remarked 
that  he  was  preparing  for  publication  a  work  on 
the  organ,  which  he  hoped  he  might  live  to  com- 
plete. 

I  was  sorry  I  could  not  remain  over  Sunday, 
and  hear  the  mingling  of  three  thousand  voices 
in  the  grand  old  hymns  of  Martin  Luther, 
which,  I  was  told,  formed  a  part  of  the  service  at 
the  Stiffkirche. 

From  the  church  we  went  to  the  manufactory 
of  Carl  Weigl,  an  organ-builder  who  learned  his 
craft  in  the  famous  establishment  of  Walker  of 
Ludwigsburg.  Though  a  young  man  he  has  al- 
ready gained  some  celebrity  in  his  calling.  He 
has  recently  produced  some  good  instruments, 
which  are  to  be  found  mostly  in  the  parish 
churches  in  the  vicinity  of  Stuttgart.  One  of 
these  he  took  me  to  see  and  hear.  For  this  pur- 
pose we  chartered  a  conveyance  to  Eilegen,  a 
quaint  little  town  ten  miles  to  the  southward,  an 
account  of  my  visit  to  which  I  will  defer  to  an- 
other chapter.  *. 


Translated  fnr  this  Journal. 

Beethoven's  Instrumental  Music. 

FUOM  THE  GERMAN  OF  E.  T.  A.  HOFF.MANN. 
(Continued  from  last  week  ) 

The  general  musical  pubhc  feel  oppressed  by 
the  mighty  genius  of  Beethoven  ;  they  try  in 
vain  to  rebel  against  it.  But  the  wise  judges, 
looking  around  them  with  haughty  mein,  assure 
us:  we  may  believe  them,  as  men  of  excellent 
sense  and  deep  penetration,  that  the  worthy 
Beethoven  was  not  in  the  least  wanting  in  rich, 
lively  fancj',  but  that  he  had  no  control  over  it ! 
That  he  never  thought  of  assorting  and  shaping 
his  ideas,  but  jotted  down  everything,  after  the 
method  of  so-called  geniuses,  just  as  he  was  in- 
spired at  the  moment  by  his  excited  and  glowing 
fancy !  But  how,  if  it  is  only  your  weak  eye 
that  cannot  fathom  the  deep  inner  connection  of 
every  composition  of  Beethoven  V  If  it  is  your 
fault  alone  that  you  cannot  understand  the  mas- 
ter's language,  that  the  gate  of  the  holy  of  holies 
remains  closed  to  you. 

In  truth,  the  master,  fully  equal  to  Mozart 
or  Haydn  in  reflection,  separates  his  Self  en- 
tirely from  the  inner  realm  of  tones,  and  reigns 
over  it  with  unlimited  sway.  JEsthetic  geome- 
tricians have  frequently  complained  of  an  utter 
want  of  an  inner  unity,  inner  connection,  in 
Shakespeare,  while  before  the  penetrating  eye 
there  arises  a  beauteous  tree,  sending  forth 
leaves,  blossoms,  fruits,  from  one  germ.  In 
like  manner   it   is  only   by  entering  very  deeply 


into  Beethoven's  instrumental  music,  that  we  can 
discern  the  high  degree  of  the  reflective  faculty, 
which  is  inseparable  from  true  genius,  and  is 
nourished  by  the  study  of  Art.  What  instru- 
mental work  confirms  this  more  decidedly,  than 
his  Symphony,  glorious  and  profound  beyond  all 
expression,  in  0  minor?  How  this  wondrous 
composition  leads  the  listener  on,  in  a  constantly 
progressing  climax,  into  the  spirit-world  of  the 
Infinite  !  Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  the 
main  idea,  consisting  only  of  two  measures,  of  the 
Allegro,  which,  beginning  in  unison,  at  first  does 
not  even  indicate  the  key.  The  character  of 
anxious,  restless  longing,  which  pervades  this 
movement,  is  only  the  more  clearly  defined  by 
the  melodious  counter-theme.  It  seems  as  if  the 
bosom,  oppressed  and  tortured  by  a  vague  sense 
of  something  vast  and  awful,  threatening  annihi- 
lation, were  vehemently  struggling,  in  shrill,  pen- 
etrating to|M3s,  for  relief;  but  soon  a  radiant  form 
draws  smilingly  near,  and  illumines  the  deep, 
fearful  night.  (The  lovely  theme  in  G,  which  has 
already  been  touched  upon  by  the  horns  in  E 
flat).  How  simple — to  say  it  once  more — is  the 
theme  which  the  master  makes  the  foundation  of 
the  whole  !  But  how  wondrously  are  all  the  little 
episodical  and  accessory  passages  connected  with 
it  by  their  rhythmic  relation,  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  only  serve  to  develop  more  and  more 
the  character  of  the  Allegro  movement,  which 
the  main  theme  only  hinted  at !  All  the  passages 
are  short,  nearly  all  consisting  only  of  two  or 
three  bars,  and  these  subdivided  besides,  by  a 
constant  change  of  the  wind  and  stringed  instru- 
ments. One  would  think  that  from  such  ele- 
ments there  could  only  arise  something  disjointed, 
incomprehensible;  but  instead  of  this  it  is  just 
this  arrangement  of  the  whole,  as  well  as  the  con- 
stant recurrence  of  the  different  passages  and 
chords,  which  increases  the  sense  of  inexpressible 
longing  to  the  highest  degree.  Quite  independ- 
ent of  the  fact  that  the  contrapuntal  treatment 
bears  witness  to  a  deep  study  of  the  Art,  the  con- 
necting sentences  too,  and  the  continual  allusions 
to  the  main  theme,  show  plainly  how  the  noble 
master  conceived  and  worked  over  the  whole  in 
his  mind. 

Like  a  sweet  spirit-voice,  filling  our  bosom  with 
hope  and  consolation,  sounds  forth  the  lovely 
theme  of  the  Andante  con  molo  in  A  flat.  But 
here  too,  the  evil  genius  which  laid  hold  of  and 
tormented  the  soul  in  the  Allegro,  peeps  out 
threateningly  from  behind  the  dark  thunder- 
cloud in  which  he  had  disappeared,  and  his  light- 
ning flashes  quickly  scatter  the  friendly  forms 
which  hover  round  us.  What  shall  I  say  of  the 
Minuetto?  Listen  to  the  strange  modulations, 
the  terminations  in  the  major  chord  of  the  domi- 
nant, which  the  bass  takes  up  in  minor  as  the 
key-note  of  the  following  theme  —  the  theme 
itself  continually  expanding  by  a  few  bars  I 
Are  you  not  again  seized  by  that  restless,  name- 
less longing,  that  sense  of  the  wondrous  spirit- 
world  in  which  the  master  reigns  ? 

But  now,  like  dazzling  sunshine,  the  glorious 
theme  of  the  final  movement  shines  out  in  the 
jubilant  strains  of  the  full  orchestra.  What 
wonderful  contrapuntal  complications  are  here 
intertwined  into  a  whole  I  To  some  ears,  indeed, 
it  may  all  rush  past  like  a  clever  rhapsody  ;  but 
the  soul  of  every  thinking  listener  will  surely  be 
deeply  and  forcibly  seized  by  a  feeling  which  is 
just  that  nameless  longing  of  which  I  have  spoken  ; 
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and  to  the  final  chord,  and  even  for  a  few  mo- 
ments after,  he  will  not  be  able  to  find  his  way  out 
of  that  wondrous  spirit-world  where  joy  and  sor- 
row, moulded  into  tones,  surrounded  him.  The 
inner  arrangement  of  the  different  passages,  their 
working  up,  their  instrumentation,  the  order  in 
which  they  succeed  each  other — all  this  tends  to 
one  certain  point ;  but  it  is  particularly  the  close 
affinity  of  the  different  themes  to  each  other, 
that  produces  that  unity  which  alone  is  capable 
of  retaining  the  listener  in  one  mood.  This  re- 
lation often  becomes  clear  to  the  listener  when 
he  hears  it  in  the  connection  of  two  passages,  or 
discourses  the  same  fundamental  bass  in  the  two 
different  passages;  but  a  closer  relation,  which 
does  not  manifest  itself  in  this  way,  often  speaks 
out  only  from  the  mind  to  the  mind,  and  this  it  is 
which  exists  in  the  passages  of  the  two  Allegros 
and  Minuetto,  and  gloriously  bears  witness  to  the 
thoughtful  genius  of  the  master. 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 

Spirit    J^r ts. 

For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Tie  New  Museum  in  Berlin. 
II. 

The  attractiveness  of  the  Egyptian  Museum,  and 
its  admirable  arrangement,  (due  to  Prof.  Lepsius's 
well-known  taste,  skill  and  learning),  added  to  the 
fact  that  the  purchase  of  Dr.  Abbott's  excellent  col- 
lection in  New  York  shows  th;  interest  felt  in  the 
subject  in  our  country,  have  seemed  to  justify  the 
minute  description  of  it  given  in  our  last.  We  now 
pass  again  into  die 

Tkeppenhaus. 

(Stairway  house.)  When  the  building  is  comple- 
ted, the  grand  entrance  is  to  be  at  this  point.  At  the 
right  is  the  Egyptian  Museum,  at  the  left  that  of  Nor- 
thern Antiquities,  in  front  the  staircase  conducting  to 
the  main  floor.  This  floor  is  supported,  in  the  small 
vestibule  in  which  we  stand,  by  four  columns  of  Car- 
rara marble,  two  on  each  side.  In  ascending  the 
stairs  we  find  on  each  side  casts  of  small  works  of 
ancient  Art.  The  upper  row  is  a  complete  copy  of 
the  frieze  of  the  cella  of  the  Temple  of  Phigaleia  in 
Arcadia,  arranged  exactly  as  they  were  in  the  ori- 
ginal. We  look  up  to  the  beautifully  carved  and 
gilded  roof,  rising  high  above  the  rest  of  the  building. 
From  the  second  story  (the  main  story  of  the  build- 
ing), a  stairway  leads  on  each  side  to  the  third  story, 
having  the  lower  stairway  between  them,  the  landing- 
place  being  a  portico  supported  by  Caryatides, — an 
imitation  of  that  of  the  Erechtheium  in  Athens,  and 
of  the  same  size.  At  the  foot  of  these, — one  on  each 
side, — stand  the  colossal  statues  of  the  Dioscuri, 
1 7  feet  8  inches  high,  of  which  the  originals  are  on 
the  Monte  Cavallo  at  Rome.  On  each  wall  are  casts 
of  works  of  Art,  the  Metopes  of  the  Parthenon,  the 
Theseium,  &e.  Behind  the  Dioscuri,  and  supporting 
a  gallery  corresponding  to  the  Caryatides  hall,  are 
four  Ionic  columns  of  Carrara  marble.  Under  this 
gallery  is  the  passage  way  on  the  right  to  the  halls 
of  Ancient  Statuary,  on  the  left  to  those  of  Modern. 
The  Treppenhaus  is  still  incomplete.  We  go  up  by  the 
southern  staircase,  and  stand  in  the  hall  of  the  Carya- 
tides. The  whole  southern  wall.is  covered  with  paint- 
ings by  Kaulbach,  too  fuUof  beauty  and  significance  to 
be  included  in  this  general  description.  We  will  mere- 
ly name  the  subjects.  The  three  great  paintings  on 
the  south  side  represent  "  The  Destruction  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel,"  "  The  Bloom  of  Greece,"  and 
"  The  Destruction  of  Jerusalem."  On  the  northern 
side  the  historical  sequence  is  to  be  continued  in  "The 
battle  of  the  Huns,"  "  The  Crusades,"  and  "  The  Re- 
formation."    These  are  connected  with  each  other  by 


smaller,  half  historical,  half  allegorical  groups  and  fig- 
ures. At  the  corners  are  eight  allegorical  figures;  those 
overthc  doors,  (North  and  Soutli)  representing  Myth, 
History,  Poetry  and  Science;  those  E.astand  West  be- 
ing the  four  Arts, — Architecture,  Sculpture,  Paint- 
ing and  Engraving.  Above  these  paintings  a  grace- 
ful frieze  runs  about  the  whole  room,  representing 
allegorically  the  whole  course  of  the  development  of 
man.  In  the  third  story,  to  the  South,  are  the  rooms 
designed  to  contain  the  curiosities  now  in  the  Art 
chamber  (Kunst  Kammer)  in  the  Palace.  At  pres- 
ent they  contain  only  the  cartoons  for  Kaulback's 
paintings.  To  the  North  is  the  Gallery  of  Engra- 
vings. 

We  descend  again  to  the  statites  of  the  Dioscuri,  and 
turning  to  the  right,  enter  (on  the  second  story,) 

The  Gkeek  Hall. 
The  contents  of  this  hall,  the  masterpieces  of  an- 
cient Art,  are  those  which  have  the  greatest  attrac- 
tion for  the  visitor.  At  the  Northern  end  is  a  resto- 
ration of  the  east  front  of  the  temple  of  jEgina, 
colored  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  some  archas- 
ologists,  and  with  casts  of  the  sculptures  of  the  pedi- 
ment as  restored  by  Thorwaldsen.  Those  of  the 
Western  end  stand  on  a  raised  platform  near  by. 
Other  works  of  this  archaic  period  of  Greek  Art 
stand  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  rest  of  the  long  hall 
is  nearly  filled  with  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon. 
Thus  while  the  jEgina  marbles  present  us  with  no- 
ble specimens  of  early  vigor  and  correctness  in  Art, 
those  of  the  Parthenon,  at  their  side,  give  us  the  most 
perfect  remains  of  its  glory  and  triumph.  The  me- 
topes, we  have  already  said,  are  in  the  Treppenhaus, 
but  the  sculptures  of  the  pediments  are  placed  on 
raised  platforms, — those  of  the  Western  end,  just  at 
our  right  as  we  enter  from  the  Treppenhaus  ;  the 
more  complete  and  noble  statues  of  the  Eastern  end, 
in  the  centre  of  the  room.  The  frieze  is  arranged 
about  the  room  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preserve  the 
connection  and  present  good  opportunities  for  study. 
The  walls  of  this  room  are  painted  with  beautiful 
views  in  Greece, — the  Acropolis  of  Athens  as  it 
looked  in  its  glory,  the  temples  of  .ZEgina  and  Phiga- 
leia, the  harbor  of  Syracuse,  the  holy  grove  of  Olym- 
pia,  and  other  places.  Leaving  this  room,  with  re- 
gret, we  turn  to  the  right,  into 

The  Apollo  Hall, 
Passing  first  through  a  small  chamber  containing  the 
groups  of  Laocoon.  This  hall,  occupying  the  Nor- 
thern end  of  the  building,  contains  some  of  the 
most  renowned  single  works  of  ancient  Art.  The 
Apollo  Belvidere,  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  stands 
on  a  niche  on  the  Eastern  side,  and,  corresponding 
to  it,  on  the  Western  side,  the  beautiful  Diana  of 
Versalles.  The  centre  of  the  room  is  filled  with  the 
great  group  of  the  Parnesian  Bull.  Behind  is  a 
cast  of  the  corner  of  the  Theseium  in  Athens,  in- 
cluding one  metoope,  and  enough  of  the  pediment, 
column  aud  other  parts  to  make  it  a  perfect  exam- 
ple of  Doric  architecture.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
room  are  three  masterpieces  near  the  windows — the 
sleeping  Endymion,  the  Venus  of  Capua,  and  the 
unrivalled  Venus  of  Milo ;  near  them  the  torso  of 
Hercules.  Smaller  and  less  important  statues  stand 
in  other  parts  of  the  room,  among  them  the  Apollo 
Lycius  and  the  Venus  di  Medici.  In  the  North- 
western part  of  the  building  is 

The  Cupola  Hall, 
A  small,  high  room,  with  elegant  frescoes  on  the 
walls.  This  contains,  among  others,  the  Minerva  of 
Velletri,  Bacchus  supported  by  two  Satyrs,  the  sleep- 
ing Faun,  Menelaus  with  the  body  of  Patroclus, 
and,  most  beautiful  of  all,  the  Amazon,  attributed  to 
Phidias. 

The  Nioee  Hall 

Takes  its  name  from  the  well-known  group  which 
adorns  the  Western  side.     The  dying  Gladiator,  the 


Quoit-thrower,  the  Antinous,  the  Achilles,  the  love- 
ly Ariadne,  the  majestic  head  of  Juno,  and  other 
statues  occupy  the  floor,  and  the  walls  are  covered 
with  small  medallion-shaped  pictures  representing 
scenes  in  Mythology. 

The  Bacchus  Hall 
Is  a  small  apartment  containing  two  cabinets  destin- 
ed   to   receive   statuettes  and  other  small  antiques, 
mostly  from  Pompeii.    A  few  are  already  placed 
there. 

The  Roman  Hall 
Is  the  last  of  those  devoted  to  ancient  Art.  The 
wall-paintings  represent  scenes  in  ancient  Italy, — the 
Villa  of  Hadrian,  the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  &c.  At 
the  entrance  are  two  columns,  imitations  of  those 
found  in  Pompeii.  The  statues  of  this  room  are 
numerous, — the  Minerva  Giustiani,  Hypncs  and 
Thanatos,  the  Boy  with  the  Dolphin,  and  many 
others.  We  have  thus  in  this  suite  of  apartments 
casts  of  all  the  most  famous  remains  of  ancient 
sculpture,  representing  it  in  every  age  and  school, 
and  specimens  of  nearly  every  form  of  Greek  and 
Roman  architecture.  Casts  of  the  Lycian  and  As- 
syrian sculptures  are  found  in  the  inner  space  above 
the  Egyptian  court.  The  Southern  end  of  the  build- 
ing, including  the  halls  which  connect  with  the  Old 
Museum,  is  yet  incomplete.     We  pass  through  the 

Hall  of  the  Middle-Ages, 
Occupying  the  Southern  end,  and  containing  nothing 
at  present  except  the  frescoes  on  the  walls,  mainly 
medallion   portraits   of   Emperors   and  Bishops   of 
Germany  in  the  middle  ages.     The 

Hall  of  Modekn  Akt 
Extends  to  the  Treppenhaus,  and  is  hardly  more 
complete  than  the  preceding.  The  paintings  on  the 
ceiling  represent  different  branches  of  modern  indus- 
try. Statues  of  Thorwaldsen,  Schinkel,  and  other 
modern  sculptors  are  already  placed  here,  and  at 
the  Southern  end  is  a  cast  of  the  famous  door  of 
the  Baptistery  in  Florence. 

The  New  Museum  will,  when  completed,  form — 
as  indeed  it  does  now — the  principal  attraction  of 
Berlin.  It  will  be  a  school  unsurpassed  in  its  com- 
pleteness and  arrangement  for  the  study  of  plastic 
Art.  The  history  of  painting  is  so  well  illustrated 
in  the  Old  Museum  that  its  want  is  not  felt  here,  and 
the  modern  German  school  finds  its  greatest  triumphs 
in  these  frescoes  of  Kaulbach  and  others.  Engraving 
too  is  well  represented.  But  Architecture,  with  the 
exception  of  Egyptian  and  Doric  Greek,  has  not  re- 
ceived its  fair  share  of  attention.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  portions  of  the  building  yet  unfinished  will 
supply  this  want,  although  it  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  rival  in  this  respect  the  Crystal  Palace  of  Syden- 
ham, which  in  other  points  it  surpasses.  A  Cata- 
logite  is  much  needed.  The  Egyptian  department 
alone  is  provided  with  a  satisfactory  one  by  the 
learned  Egyptologist,  Dr.  Heinrich  Brugsch. 

Why  should  not  Dr.  Abbott's  Museum  form  the 
nucleus  for  some  such  institution  as  this?  We  can 
have  casts  of  all  the  finest  statues  and  models  of  an- 
cient temples,  and  newly  discovered  vases  may  as 
well  be  bought  for  America,  as  for  England,  Russia, 
or  Germany.  We  need  such  a  Museum  in  New 
York  or  Boston.  AYe  have  money  enough,  and  we 
really  wish  to  be  an  educated  people.  For  this  noth- 
ing is  more  necessary  or  more  easily  obtained  than 
copies  of  these  glorious  works  of  Art.  w.  E.  A. 

liitsliial  (l|hit=(lfliat. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  casting  of  Ckaw- 
eokd's  statue  of  Beethoven,  at  Munich,  and  of  its 
inauguration  there  with  musical  solemnities  upon 
the  26th  of  March,  the  anniversary  of  the  great  com- 
poser's death.  Our  readers  may  perhaps  like  to 
know  the  programme  upon  that  occasion.  The 
statue  was  erected  in  the  hall  of  the  Odeon  by  Herr 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


Ton  MiLLEK,  inspector  of  the  Royal  Bronze  Foun- 
dry. The  music,  conducted  by  Franz  Lachnee, 
consisted  wholly  of  Beethoven's  works  :  viz.  his  Festi- 
val overture  in  C;  Terzette  from  Fidelia;  March 
and  chorus  from  the  "  Ruins  of  Athens  ; "  Sinfmda 
Eroica,  &c.  The  whole  was  preceded  by  a  Prologue, 
written  by  Dingelstedt,  and  recited  by  Mme. 
Dambock,  of  the  Court  theatre,  in  the  character  and 
costume  of  Geemania.  We  trust  we  shall  soon  be 
celebrating  its  final  inauguration  in  our  Boston  Music 
Hall,  for  which  it  is  intended. 

The  songs  of  Roeeet  Feanz  are  among  the 
freshest  and  purest  products  of  true  musical  inspi- 
ration which  the  present  century  lias  yielded.  They 
are  really  worlds  of  genius,  every  one  of  them, — and 
they  already  count  above  a  hundred, — each  a  per- 
fectly original,  distinctly  indvidual  creation, — each, 
as  it  were,  a  spontaneous  out-flowing  into  melody  of 
the  spirit  of  the  genuine  little  poem  which  in  every 
case  inspires  his  Muse.  They  have  been  for  a  year 
past  the  delight  of  our  most  refined  private  musical 
circles,  and  there  must  always  be  something  select  in 
this  enjoyment,  since  they  require  both  a  singer 
and  an  accompanist,  who  is  truly  an'  artist  and  of  no 
ordinary  skill.  Not  a  few  of  our  readers  will  be 
pleased  to  know  that  a  new  set  of  six  Franz  songs 
has  just  been  published,  his  op.  22,  inscribed,  too,  to 
a  musical  lady  wlio  has  made  Boston  and  New  York 
her  home.  Breusing,  of  New  York,  has  them.  The 
Leipzig  <Si<;naZc- says :  ''They  make  one  envy  any 
one  the  gift  of  singing,  for  it  must  be  a  moment  of 
real  bliss  in  the  singing  of  such  songs  to  become  their 
second  creator."  "  Poetry  and  Music  celebrate  their 
marriage  festival  in  these  songs,  and  Beauty  lierself 
consecrates  the  union."  "  To  embody  the  true  life  of 
these  songs  in  their  delivery  should  not  be  difficult  to 
an  appreciative  singer,  since  Robert  Franz,  one  of  the 
most  highly  gifted  of  our  song-composers,  has  found 
his  tones  in  the  poetic  truth  of  the  poems  themselves : 
Poetry  and  Music  are  here  in  song,  like  clear  intel- 
ligence and  true  feeling  in  a  fair  human  form,  not  to 
be  mistaken,  comprehensible  and  enjoyable  to  every 
one."  The  subjects  of  the  six  are :  Gleich  und 
Gleich  (Like  and  Like),  by  Goethe;  Voriiber  der  Mai 
(Gone  is  the  May);  Ln  Friililinfj  (In  Spring) ;  Frtilie 
Klaye  (early  lament)  ;  /?;;  Mai  (In  May;)  and  So 
weit  von  hier  (So  far  away),  by  Burns.  Franz's 
songs  never  disappoint,  that  is  after  you  have  once 
made  acquaintance  with  his  peculiar  genius ;  and 
these  last  are  among  his  very  finest,  and  among  the 
very  finest  of  the  world's  song-literature.  We  must 
speak  more  at  length  some  day  of  the  songs  of 
Franz.  Meanwhile  we  rejoice  that  a  beginning  has 
been  made  of  republishing  them  here  with  German 
and  English  words.  Natlian  Richardson  (Musical 
Exchange)  has  already  issued  tlie  Ave  Maria,  which, 
as  a  real  Ave  Maria,  is  even  better  than  tliat  of  Soiic- 
bert. 

Virtuosos  are  nothing  if  they  are  not  astonishing ; 
so  when  civilization  gets  to  be  past  wondering  at 
anything,  they  must  needs  go  among  savages.  Mis- 
KA  Hausee,  the  violinist,  writes  a  letter  to  a  Ger- 
man paper  from  the  Sandwich  Islands.  He  says: 
"  Seldom  lias  a  concert-giver  seen  so  strange  a  puljlic 
gathered  round  him,  as  surrounded  me  in  Tahiti  on 
llie  6th  of  October. 

"  The  place,  now  improvised  into  a  concert  hall, 
was  formerly  an  idolatrous  temple  of  the  natives ; 
afterwards  the  false  gods  were  burned  here  by  the 
queen's  command  ;  still  later  a  French  court  martial 
here  condemned  to  death  the  rebellious  Indians ;  and 
now  on  the  same  spot  stands  a  black-coated  virtuoso 
as  the  Herold  of  the  time,  seeking  witli  bow  and 
fiddle  to  impart  to  these  aboriginal  children  of  na- 
ture some  ideas  of  that  modern  European  culture, 
from  whose  acquaintance  they  have  so  far  by  a  good 
Providence  been  spared.  On  the  right,  amid  tropi- 
cal plants,  sat  the  governor  and  his  spouse,  surround- 


ed by  many  officers  in  brightly  shining  uniforms. 
On  the  left  was  the  straw  mat  platform  of  the  bare- 
footed queen,  with  many-colored  woolen  hangings, 
and  the  rest  of  the  hall  was  filled  by  the  strange 
figures  of  the  natives,  whose  sense  of  hearing,  until 
now  sound  and  unsophisticated,  had  gone  into  ecsta- 
cies  about  no  other  song  than  that  of  the  nightingale. 

"  I  stepped  forward,  bowed  before  the  bare-footed 
audience,  and  opened  the  concert.  Really  it  took 
some  time,  to  make  this  public  comprehend  that  the 
main  business  at  a  concert  was  to  hear  ;  which  most 
of  them  seemed  not  to  know,  for  they  talked  so  loud, 
that  several  times  I  was  interrupted  and  had  to  begin 
again. 

"  I  played  the  '  Othello '  fantasia  by  Ernst ;  but  a 
crashing  of  trumpets  with  drums  and  cymbals  obli- 
(jato  would  certainly  have  given  these  tawny  Islanders 
more  pleasure  than  my  poor  fiddling ;  for,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  friendly  European  hands,  not  a 
finger  stirred.  So  unapplauded  have  I  never  played 
before  any  public  on  the  earth. 

"  The  Queen  now  appeared,  leading  a  little  boy 
by  the  hand,  attended  by  her  court  ladles,  who,  bare- 
footed like  their  mistress,  in  fantastical  toilet,  tripped 
into  the  hall  and  with  curious  wonder  waited  for  the 
things  that  were  to  happen. 

"  The  first  musical  celebrity  of  Otaheite,  Mons. 
Camieu-x,  chef  of  the  French  military  chapel,  a  broad- 
shouldered  giant,  now  appeared  and  played  a  piece 
upon  the  flute.  They  said  it  was  a  cavatina  from 
Ernani,  and  one  might  perhaps  have  recognized  it  as 
such,  but  that  unhappily  most  of  the  tones  refused 
to  come  at  the  breath  of  the  corpulent  blower,  upon 
whose  forehead  drops  of  perspiration  stood  from 
sheer  exertion.  The  artist  had  moreover  an  original 
way,  on  coming  out,  of  kissing  his  hand  most  rev- 
erentially to  the  lady  governor-ess,  a  homage,  which, 
although  a  slight  to  the  bare-footed  Pomare  and  her 
yellow  ladies,  was  much  more  pardonable  than  his 
flute-playing,  which  seemed  as  if  it  never  would  end, 
and  in  spite  of  my  eloquent  signs  to  him  to  leave  off, 
he  still  kept  on  whistling  (quinquilirte).  Already  to 
my  dismay  I  saw  the  yawning  Pomare  get  up  from 
her  seat;  I  saw  the  aboriginal  children  of  nature, 
whose  sense  of  hearing  had  been  put  to  so -severe  a 
proof,  desert  the  hall ;  all  my  alluring  hopes  of  rav- 
ishing the  barefooted  monarchess  by  my  playing,  all 
the  illusions  of  orders,  fame  and  immortality  were 
gone !  0  wretched  flute-player,  to  whom  all  this 
never  occurred !  Pomare  left  the  hall,  without  hav- 
ing heard  me,  dri\en  away  by  the  ungodly  flutist. 

"After  tranquilizing  myself  as  much  as  possible, 
and  after  the  unhappy  Frenchman  had  ceased  to 
blow,  I  once  more  stepped  before  the  public,  I  sum- 
moned up  all  my  powers,  played  sentimental  love- 
songs  and  Paganini  Witches'  variations,  but  in  vain  ; 
no  sign  of  being  pleased  ;  the  yellow  Islanders  re- 
mained as  cold  and  unsympathetic  as  before. 

"  Then  in  my  dire  extremity,  with  the  unavoidable 
Jiasco  before  my  eyes,  a  hold  resolution  seized  me. 
Help  me,  0  legerdemain  !  I  said  to  myself,  and  grim- 
ly tore  the  strings  from  my  violin  before  the  eyes  of 
the  gaping  public  and  played  the  '  Carnival'  on  the 
G  string  alone.  That  worked !  A  murmur  of  sur- 
prise ran  through  the  crowd,  and  I  was  soon  beset  on 
all  sides  by  the  yellow  natural  enthusiasts,  who  at 
every  passage,  but  particularly  at  the  flageolet  tones, 
burst  out  into  a  yell  of  applause,  such  as  could  be 
drawn  from  no  civilized  public.  Always  I  played 
only  the  '  Carnival,'  always  I  improvised  new  varia- 
tions, and  the  more  stupid  and  baroque  these  sounded, 
the  more  enthusiastically  shouted  my  bare-footed  ad- 
mirers, who  would  not  leave  the  hall  until  my  arm 
sank  down  exhausted  to  my  side. 

"  After  the  concert  all  Tahiti  was  in  a  state  of  ex- 
citement. All  sorts  of  things  were  told  of  the  for- 
eign fiddler,  who  had  come  across  so  many  seas,  and 
who  know  how  to  pipe  upon  the  wood  as  well  as  any 
bird.     The  rarest  fruits  and  flowers  were  sent  to  my 


hotel ;  whenever  I  play,  a  wondering  crowd  is  gath- 
ered under  my  windows,  and  when  I  go  out,  every 
body  greets  and  approaches  me  in  the  most  friendly 
manner;  in  short,  I  am  the  hero  of  Tahiti.  And  all 
these  miracles  the  '  Carnival'  alone  has  worked  ! 
Verily,  the  violinists  know  not  how  much  they  have 
to  thank  this  piece  for,  whose  wonder-working  oper- 
ation like  a  syren  song  often  inflames  the  coldest 
public,  and  which  to  me  has  often  been  the  saving 
stroke,  as  it  was  this  time.  " 

The  first  one  hundred  representations  of  i' .E<oi7e 
du  Nord  in  Paris  have  yielded  Meterbeee  and 
Scribe  33,807  francs  each. — We  see  it  stated  that 
the  Italian  Opera  in  Paris  dosed  its  peiformances 
with  Verdi's  Trovatore.  We  should  think  it  would 
close  any  opera. 

Some  of  the  German  critics,  among  others  Zell- 
NEE  of  the  Blatter  fur  Musik,  have  set  up  the  stand- 
ard of  Rubinstein  and  seem  to  regard  the  young 
Titan  as  "  another  Beethoven  just  creeping  from  the 
egg."  But  iaPresse  and  others  dismiss  his  claims,  as 
a  cothposer  in  the  most  summary  manner.  If  any 
one  desires  to  see  and  judge  from  the  printed  works, 
Breusing  in  New  York  has  a  great  variety  of  them ; 
but  you  must  have  a  pair  of  virtuoso  hands  at  3'our 
command. 

Feanz  Schubert's  Symphony  in  C  has  been  ar- 
ranged for  two  pianos  by  Klindtvoeth  — Nageli  in 
Zurich  publishes  a  journal  called  the  The  German 
Organist.  No.  1  contains  a  remarkable  piece  by  J.  S. 
Bach,  entitled  "Little  Labyrinth  of  Harmony," 
which  consists  of  three  movements  :  the  first  (In- 
iroitus)  is  the  labyrinth  proper,  full  of  enharmonic 
modulation;  the  middle  piece  (centrum)  is  a  chro- 
matic Fughetta ;  the  last  [Exitus)  forms  the  post- 
lude,  again  in  labyrinthine  style. 


It  sir  Jibttcad. 


XjOiidon. 

Royal  Italian  Opera. — The  season  opened  April 
14th  with  Rossini's  II  Conle  Ory,  an  opera  much  ad- 
mired by  the  Athenxum,  which  grows  melancholy  when 
it  contrasts  its  delicious  music  with  that  of  the  new 
reigning  Italian  school. 

How  many  of  the  pieces  may  belong  to  Signer  Rossi- 
ni's Viacjijlno  a  Slieims  is  not  to  be  told, — but  the  opera 
has  in  no  respect  the  air  of  a  piece  of  patchwork,  and,  its 
dramatic  structure  considered,  is  alike  free  from  weak 
points  and  from  reminiscences.  The  introduction  may 
have  been  foreshown  in  the  introductions  to  La  Gazza 
and  Cenerentula,  but  the  air  of  the  Preceptor,  No.  2 — the 
duet  (No.  3)  betwixt  Count  and  Page,  and  the  whole  f- 
nnle  to  the  first  act  — have  the  freshness  and  sparkle  of 
Si,^nor  Rossini's  best  time,  and  a  finish  and  delicacy 
which  his  early  works  do  not  exhibit.  Further,  the  ope- 
ra rises  as  it  proceeds.  When  was  ever  scene  more  me- 
lodious, easy  and  graceful  than  the  duet  and  chorus  of 
ladies  on  which  the  curtain  rises  for  the  second  act — pass- 
ing off  into  the  storm,  with  the  sweet  and  holy,  yet  hyp- 
ocritical, pilgrims'  chaunt  heard  without,  by  way  of  con- 
trast! The  "drinking  bout  of  the  enterprising  Count  and 
his  companions,  in  their  nuns'  gear,  is  as  rakishly  chiv- 
alresque  in  its  jovial  spirit,  as  the  night-music  for  tlie 
cloistered  ladies  is  elegantly  noble.  It  is  not  needful  to 
dwell  on  the  trio  (Nn.  11)  as  perfect  after  its  kind, — that 
being  one  of  the  few  portions  of  the  opera  which  is  uni- 
vei'sally  known,  and  as  universally  relished.  To  follow 
such  a  work  through,  and  then  to  think  of  what  Italian 
music  has  sunk  to  since  it  was  written, — to  recollect  the 
groups  of  trite  notes  which  must  now  pass  for  melody, — 
the  screams  drawn  out  under  pretext  of  dramatic  pas- 
sion,— and  the  style  of  instrumentation  which  now  gives 
a  trumpet  a  unisonal  melody  with  the  soprano,  and  allots 
to  every  recitative  its  grumbling  tre/iwlamlo  by  way  of 
support, — is  to  receive  as  sad  an  illustration  of  the  "  mu- 
tabilitv  of  things"  as  modern  Art  can  furnish. 

■  *  *  *  *  * 

Mme.  Bosio  sings  the  part  of  the  heroine  with  great 
brilliancv,  and  looks  it  gracefully.  Is  it  vain  to  ask  this 
lady  to  consider  what  she  says  more  carefully  ?  A  solfeg- 
ffio'm  costume  is  not  a  part;  and  up  to  the  present  time 
we  have  not  heard  a  word  from  her  lips.  Jlrllle.  Marai 
is  satisfactory  as  the  page;  but  more  to  our  liking  is 
Mme.  NANTfER-DimEE.  in  the  smaller  part  of  Ragonda. 
The  quality  of  this  lady's  voice  makes  her  effective  in 
concerted  music.  Then  Sig.  Gardoni,  as  the  second 
hand  Don  Juan  who  gives  his  name  to  the  opera,  is  well 
fitted  for  the  character,  both  by  his  voice  and  by  his  pe- 
sonal  appearance.     He   sings   well,  he  plays  agreeably, 
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nnd  he  is  supported  with  due  spirit  and  enjoyment  by 
MM.  Tagliafico  and  Zelgeii.  It  is  Ion";,  we  repent, 
since  a  season  has  opened  more  auspiciously  for  the  lov- 
ers of  music. 

n  Conte  Ory  was  twice  repeated,  and  then  came 
(Thursday,  19th)  tlie  grand  exliibition  niglit,  when  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  of  France  visited  tlie  opera  in 
state,  and  fabulous  sums  were  paid  for  seats.  Her  Ma- 
jesty had  the  good  taste  for  this  occasion  to  command 
Fi'rfefio  as  the  piece  to  be  performed;  althongh,  as  the 
Leader  says,  "  the  attention  of  the  vast  audience  was  so 
absorbed  by  the  Imperial  and  Royal  dramatis  personce, 
that  the  republican  Beethoven  had  no  chance  of  a  hear- 
ing, even  with  a  new  prima  donna  for  his  Fidelio."  The 
TVmes  says: 

It  was  more  than  ten  years  since  an  Emperor  had  been 
visible  in  a  London  theatre;  and  the  audience  gazed  and 
gazed  as  though  they  imagined  that  such  an  event  would 
not  occur  again  for  as  many  more,  if  indeed  in  our  time. 
The  theatre  looked  wonderfully  gay  and  brilliant  in  its 
new  attire,  which,  like  the  shining  coat  of  a  butterfly,  is, 
we  presume,  to  be  shortly  cast  aside  for  another.  The 
hangings  of  white  calico,  with  broad  satin  edges  and  gold 
ornaments,  gave  a  light  and  airy  appearance  to  the  boxes, 
adorned,  moreover,  with  festoons  of  flowers  from  top  to 
bottom;  and  there  was  as  much  propriety  as  elegance  in 
the  banners  that  separated  one  box  from  another,  with 
the  initials  "  V"  "  N"  "  E"  "  A,"  variously  distributed  in 
the  midst  of  circular  wreaths — one  initial  on  each  ban- 
ner. The  retiring  rooms  of  the  State  box,  which  com- 
prised the  saloon  at  the  grand  entry  and  a  portion  of  the 
lobby  on  the  grand  tier,  were  arranged  with  consummate 
taste  and  prodigal  magciticence.  Vast  mirrors  multiplied 
the  effects  of  the  statuary,  parterres  of  flowers,  richly 
adorned  furniture,  and  endless  lustres  which  almost  real- 
ized the  ideal  of  one  of  the  palaces  of  the  Arabian 
Nights.  Foremost  among  the  manifestations  of  the 
sculptor's  art  were  statuettes  of  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria,  the  Empress  Eugenie,  and  the  Emperor  of  the 
French. 

The  illustrious  party  did  not  make  their  appearance 
until  after  the  first  act  of  the  opera  was  over.  The  in- 
terval was  passed  by  the  audience — probably  the  most 
brilliant,  if  not  the  most  numerous,  ever  assembled  with- 
in the  walls  of  a  theatre— rather  in  a  low  sustained  huzz 
or  murmur  of  expectation  than  in  attention  to  the  per- 
formance. About  a  quarter  to  ten  Her  Majesty  entered 
the  state  box  with  the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon,  and  the 
Empress  Eugenie  with  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Al- 
bert. Mr.  Costa  then  waving  his  baton,  Parlnni  pom- 
la  Syrie  was  struck  np,  and  the  acclamations  of  the  audi- 
ence were  graciously  responded  to  by  repeated  obeis- 
ances. The  French  national  air  was  succeeded  by  our 
own  anthem,  in  which  Mme.  Bosio  sang  the  first  verse, 
apd  all  the  company  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  except 
those  engaged  in  the  performance  of  Fidelio,  took  part. 
The  entente  cordial  thus  harmoniously  established,  the 
cheers  and  acclamations  were  renewed,  until  the  illustri- 
ous party  resumed  their  seats,  and  the  Leonora  overture, 
magnificently  played  by  the  orchestra,  obtained  at  least 
some  degree  of  consideration  for  the  music  of  Beetho- 
ven. After  the  second  and  third  acts  of  the  opera,  which 
were  listened  to  with  comparative  attention,  and  had  a 
far  better  chance  of  being  appreciated  than  the  first,  the 
curtain  rose,  and  the  stage  presented  an  unusual  specta- 
cle. Behind  the  principal  performers  and  the  chorus 
were  revealed  a  dense  mass  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in 
full  dress,  who,  sooner  than  not  be  present  on  such  an  oc- 
casion, had  purchased  the  privilege  of  standing  before 
the  footlights  during  the  performance  of  the  national 
anthem  and  Pariani  pour  la  Syrie. 

Of  the  principal  performers  most  of  the  critics  reserve 
their  judgment;  but  the  Leader  says; 

Mile.  Jenny  Ney  comes  to  us  recommended  by  a 
considerable  reputation  in  Germany,  and  by  the  name 
of  Jenny,  which  ever  since  the  days  of  the  Lind  has 
possessed  a  singular  fascination  for  the  British  public. 
Mile.  Ney  made  her  debut  under  circumstances  most 
trying,  but  she  appeared  nothing  daunted,  and  from 
first  to  last  performed  with  ease  and  self-possession, 
singing  and  acting  with  a  perfect  mastery  of  her  fac- 
ulties, and  a  perfect  control  over  her  emotions,  in  the 
face  of  all  that  brilliant  distraction.  Mile.  Ney  appar- 
ently enjoys  the  advantage  (which  so  many  would 
gladly  forego  !)  of  experience  and  maturity  in  her  art. 
Powerfully  constructed,  and  with  a  decided  capacity  for 
boots,  with  a  fair  complexion  and  a  very  German 
countenance,  she  wears  a  frank  and  pleasing  aspect. 
Her  voice,  a  thoroughly-trained  and  strong  mezzo  so- 
prano, is  round  and  rich  in  the  medium  notes  ;  rather 
rough,  it  appeared  to  us,  in  the  lower;  and  rather  flat 
in  the  higher  part  of  the  register.  She  sang  the  long 
and  difficult  sce7ia  with  sustained  dignity  and  a  finely- 
reserved  emotion,  and  with  a  purity  and  correctness  of 
intonation  that  never  failed.  "We  trust  it  may  be  said 
thatMlle.  Jenny  Ney,  though  nota  Jo.vnna  Wagneb, 
is  a  real  acquisition  to  the  theatre.  Formes  was  tho- 
roughly at  home,  and  always  en  seme,  in  the  part  of 
the  bluff  but  kindly  gaoler ;  and  TAGLiArico  is  always 
the  finished  artist.  On  Thursday,  however,  he  once  or 
twice  appeared  a  little  absent,  and  sang  beside  the  note. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  the  music  ascribed  to  Pizarro 
is  almost  as  ungrateful  as  the  part,  and  seldom  repays 
the  most  correct  singing,  so  far  as  the  audience  is  con- 


cerned. Tambeelik,  who  was  gladly  recognized  on  his 
prison  pallet,  was  looking  a  little  thinner  perhaps,  but 
in  capital  vocal  preservation.  The  large  phrasing  and 
the  passionate  vibrato  were  welcomed  with  satisfaction 
by  the  regular  opera-goers,  and  he  gave  the  C  in  alt  as 
a  sort  of  emphasis  to  his  European  reputation.  Mr. 
Costa's  orchestra  played  the  two  overtureSj  especially 
the  Leonora,  with  even  more  than  the  usual  spirit, 
decision,  and  delicacy.  The  chorus  was  neither  in- 
effective nor  remarkable.  The  Prisoners'  chorus  went 
off  without  a  hand. 

Drury  Lane. — Italian  and  German  opera  for  the 
million,  at  ordinary  play-house  prices,  and  without  the 
conventional  restrictions  of  "  full  dress,"  was  so  suc- 
cessful at  this  theatre  last  year,  that  a  new  season  was 
commenced  on  the  16th  ult.  with  the  Sonnambula. — 
The  Leader  says : 

The  Amina  and  the  Rodolpho  were  far  above  the 
average,  and  the  Elvino  was  at  least  agreeable.  Mme. 
Gassier,  who  wasafavoriteat  the  Italian  Opera  in  Paris 
last  winter,  is  a  Spanish  lady,  with  a  most  Castilian 
countenance  and  most  Andalusian  eyebrows  and  lashes. 
She  looks  all  energy  and  confidence,  too  short  in  figure 
to  be  graceful,  but  still  engaging  and  attractive.  This 
is  not  exactly  the  picture  of  Amiha:  and  Mme.  Gassier, 
we  may  say  at  once,  has  not  the  air  of  an  ingenue.  But 
with  a  piercing  soprano,  flexible  and  powerful  to  an  ex- 
traordinary degree,  and  attaining  unheard-of  altitudes 
with  perfect  nonchalance,  she  sang  the  Comeperme 
brilliantly,  and  with  the  finale  Ah  non giun'ge  "carried 
away"  the  house.  It  is,  however,  in  the  Barhiere  di 
Seviglia,  in  which  she  is  announced  to  sing  on  Monday, 
that  she  is  seen  and  heard  to  the  best  advantage.  Mon- 
sieur Gassier  has  a  clear,  powerful,  and  smooth  bari- 
tone voice,  which  he  manages  with  excellent  taste,  and 
his  acting  is  smart  and  intelligent. 

We  were  agreeably  disappointed  at  finding  the  Signer 
B  ETTIN I  not  the  '  robust  tenor'  of  that  name ,  but  a  young 
man,  apparently  new  to  the  stage,  raw  and  awkward 
in  his  gestures,  destitute  of  any  dramatic  pretensions, 
but  gifted  with  a  sweet  and  facile  voice,  well  taught  and 
judiciously  used.  The  chorus  is  painstaking,  and  the 
orchestra,  ably  conducted  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Tully. 

PniLH.iRMONic  Society. — The  programme  of  the 
third  concert,  under  Herr  Riohaed  Wagner,  was  as 
follows  : 

P.\RT  I. 

Sinfoni.^  in  A,  No.  2 Mendelssohn. 

Aria.  "  Va  s'braraando,"  Mr.  Weiss  (Faust) Spohr. 

Concerto,  Pinnoforte,  in  B  fiat,  Op.  19,  Mr  Sloper. .  Beethoven. 
Aria,  "  Bald  snhlllgt  die  Abschieds-stunde,  "    Madame 

RudersdorCE.  . ." Mozart. 

Overture,  "Euryanthe'' Weber. 

PART  II. 

Sinfonia  in  C  minor,  No.  5 Beethoven. 

Recit  ,   "  Im  AVeehsel  immerdar"  1  Madame  Ruders-  J  o„rihr 

Aria,  "  Ja  ich  f  lihl'es (     dorff  ( Faust). .  (  "P™"^- 

Overture,  Les  Deux  Journ6es Cberubini. 

The  Daily  News  never  heard  the  symphonies  go  so 
well,  the  Athenwum  and  the  Musical  World  never 
heard  them  go  worse.  But  Wagner  apart,  they  all 
agree  about  Mr.  Sloper's  "  masterly"  performance  of 
that  early  Concerto  of  Beethoven ;  and  most  of  them 
about  the  general  excellence  of  the  vocal  music,  par- 
ticularly that  by  Mme.  Rudersdorff,  whose  first  piece 
is  said  to  be  a  musical  curiosity,  written  by  Mozart  for 
the  Zauberjmte,  in  the  style  of  the  two  airs  of  the 
Queen  of  the  Night,  but  never  sung,  because  of  its  dif- 
ficulties, which  this  lady  conquered.  The  Athenaum, 
however,  says  "  she  screams." 
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Musical  Clubs  and  Parties. 

Tlie  amount  of  musical  taste  in  a  community 
is  not  necessarily  to  be  measured  by  the  audiences 
it  furnishes  in  any  given  season  to  oratorios, 
operas  and  concerts,  good,  bad,  or  indiU'erent. 
The  concert-giving  experience  in  Boston  this 
past  winter  has  been  somewhat  discouraging  to 
the  musicians  and  societies,  and,  contrasted  with 
the  seemingly  unbounded  appetite  for  classical 
performances  in  preceding  winters,  has  even 
caused  the  question  to  be  mooted,  whether  the 
perhaps  too  much  boasted  musical  taste  of  our 
good  city  can  have  retrograded  V  whether  it  may 
not  have  been  not  a  real  taste,  but  only  a  sham, 
a  fashion  of  the  hour,  a  superficial,  feverish,  con- 
tagious  excitement,   of  which   the  only  wonder 


was  that  it  died  out  no  sooner  ?  These  are  rea- 
sonable enough  questions  at  any  time.  Taste  in 
the  public  at  large,  anywhere  and  in  any  age,  is 
subject  to  its  variations,  is  liable  to  be  corrupted, 
sensualized,  demoralized,  in  short  to  retrograde  : 
—  witness  even  Vienna,  the  city  of  Mozart, 
Haydn,  Beethoven,  Hummel,  Schubert,  overrun 
even  in  the  life-time  of  Beethoven  by  the  taking 
fashions  of  Italian  opera  and  dance  orchestras, 
and  chiefly  given  up  to  them  to  this  day.  And 
there  is  always  large  allowance  to  be  made  for 
fashion,  imitation,  and  all  kinds  of  factitious  in- 
fluences in  the  eagerness  with  which  people  flock 
to  so-called  classical  concerts.  But  in  onr  own 
experience  this  season  we  see  nothing  really  dis- 
couraging. If  the  concert  audiences  have  fallen 
off",  it  does  not  alTect  our  conviction,  we  may  say 
our  knoicledge  of  the  fiict,  that  the  number  of 
persons  in  and  about  this  city  who  enjoy  and  love 
the  Symphonies  and  other  great  works  of  the 
masters,  and  who  make  them  a  matter  of  thought 
and  study,  a  part  of  the  earnest  culture  and  de- 
votion of  their  lives,  has  been  very  large  for 
years  past,  and  is  much  larger  at  this  moment 
than  it  has  ever  been  before. 

Should  several  successive  years  pass  without 
good  and  frequent  public  performances  of  such 
music,  it  would  alter  the  case  ;  for  the  love  of 
beauty  must  be  continually  reanimated  by  the 
inspiring  presence  of  beauty  ;  but  we  have  not 
yet  begun  to  feel  the  drought  to  any  very  dama- 
ging extent ;  or,  if  we  do  not  feel  it,  it  is  so  far 
an  evidence  that  the  desire  is  yet  alive  within  us; 
that  the  '  hart  still  panteth  after  the  water-brooks ; ' 
and  meanwhile  there  are  other  encouraging  signs 
of  musical  life,  devotion  and  improving  taste 
among  us,  which  are  perhaps  even  more  worthy 
to  be  counted  gain,  than  any  brim-full  measures 
of  our  concert  halls  which  we  have  seen  or  hope 
to  see.  Think  of  the  demand  for  music-teachers, 
and  of  teachers  who  have  the  spirit  of  Art  in 
them.  Think  of  "  the  pianoforte  in  every  house," 
and  of  the  enormous  manufacture  and  sale  of 
these  and  other  musical  instruments.  Think  how 
many  accomplished  amateur  players  and  singers, 
of  both  sexes,  now  add  an  artistic  grace  to  all  our 
cultivated  circles  of  society.  Think  what  shop- 
fulls  of  music  are  printed  and  circulated  in  our 
Jand,  and,  if  the  greater  mass  of  it  be  trash,  yet 
how  large  is  the  proportion  of  really  classical, 
enduring  works,  such  as  the  Sonatas  of  Beet^ 
hoven,  Haydn,  and  Mozart,  the  best  oratorios 
and  Masses,  the  Songs  without  Words  and  with 
words,  of  Mendelssohn,  Schubert,  &c.,  the 
favorite  operas,  the  collections  of  organ  music, 
&c.  Think  how  wide  a  sale  the  solid  publications 
of  the  house  of  Novello  in  London  are  acquiring 
in  this  country ;  how  many  persons,  even  in  the 
humbler  walks  of  life,  have  their  own  copies  of 
the  "Messiah,"  the  "  Creation,"  the  "  Elijah"  and 
"  St,  Paul,"  and  can  lend  a  voice  not  ineffectually 
in  the  performance  of  these  noble  works. 

But  we  have  been  unwittingly  betrayed  into 
this  long  introduction  in  undertaking  to  caU  at> 
tention  simply  to  one  manifestation  of  the  pro- 
gress of  musical  taste  among  us,  in  spite  of  the 
fluctuations  of  the  concert  business.  We  allude 
to  the  improvement  both  in  quantity  and  quahty 
of  private  musical  entertainments.  It  may  al- 
most be  said  that  there  has  been  more  of  really 
good  music,  well  performed,  in  private  houses 
here  this  winter,  than  there  has  been  in  public, — 
excepting   of    course    oratorios   and    orchestras. 
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Many  a  time,  in  tlie  dearth  of  ft-esh  or  interesting 
public  themes  for  musical  report  or  criticism, 
have  we  wished  it  were  allowable  to  tell  of  the 
choice  social  feasts  of  music  which  we  have  en- 
joyed in  private,  and  to  a  large  extent  from  ama- 
teur performers.  These  may  be  regarded  as  in 
some  sense  the  most  legitimate  and  best  fruits  of 
the  inspiring  concerts  to  which  our  young  music- 
lovers  have  been  so  freely  exposed  for  several 
years  past.  They  prove  how  genuine  and  deep 
has  been  the  efficacy  of  so  much  good  music 
heard  in  public.  They  prove  that  it  has  not 
been  listened  to  in  vain ;  that  it  has  not  left  the 
listener  content  with  passively  enjoying,  but  has 
stimulated  him  in  his  turn  to  some  sort  of  musical 
activity.  For  the  re-assurance  of  the  desponding, 
and  the  confounding  of  the  always-will-be  skep- 
tical we  may  recount  in  general,  without  viola- 
tion of  the  rights  of  privacy,  what  has  been  going 
on  in  this  way. 

First,  we  have  already  alluded  to  the  Soirees 
of  Italian  vocal  music,  given  by  our  excellent 
teachers  Sig.  Corelli  and  Sig.  Bendelari,  in 
which  their  pupils  executed  the  most  difficult 
operatic  pieces  in  a  style  that  would  do  credit  to 
eminent  professional  artists.  These  occasions, 
with  the  preparation  for  them,  and  the  stimulus 
they  give,  naturally  imply  not  a  little  of  such 
practice  going  on  in  larger  or  smaller  circles  in 
many  private  houses. 

Next,  as  the  most  interesting  and  significant  of 
all,  perhaps,  we  may  mention  the  various  Clubs  of 
amateur  musicians,  who  meet  periodically  in  one 
another's  houses  for  the  practice  of  certain  kinds 
of  music.  Some  of  these  have  occasionally  al- 
lowed a  room-full  of  their  friends  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  social  study,  and  it  has  caused  not  a 
little  pleasure  and  surprise  to  find  how  much  of 
the  highest  and  choicest  kind  of  music  has  formed 
the  material  of  this  club  practice,  how  thoi'oughly 
and  conscientiously  the  music  has  been  learned, 
and  what  an  artistic  and  refining  element  it  con- 
tributes to  the  ordinary  social  resources  and 
amusements.  In  one  of  these  clubs,  composed  of 
a  dozen  of  our  finest  amateur  voices,  spending  an 
evening  weekly  under  the  most  severe  and  yet 
inspiring  drill  of  a  thorough  German  artist,  it  has 
been  our  privilege  this  winter  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  much  fine  German  music  never  yet  heard 
in  our  concerts.  "We  can  recall  such  compositions 
as  the  entire  Lauda  Sion  and  the  Psalm :  As  the 
hart  pants,  of  Mendelssohn  ;  all  the  "  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream"  music,  many  four-part 
songs,  &c.,  by  the  same ;  several  motets  by  Bach  ; 
a  Psalm  for  four  soprani  by  Franz  Schubert  ; 
portions  of  Schumann's  "  Paradise  and  the 
Peri";  an  exceedingly  beautiful  Kyrie,  and  a 
Psalm  by  Robert  Franz,  in  the  most  pure,  re- 
ligious style.  These  were  learned  and  sung  with 
rare  perfection  (for  these  parts)  and,  with  a  mas- 
terly pianoforte  accompaniment,  produced  a  sen- 
sation so  unique  and  pure  and  fresh,  that  all  felt 
their  standard  and  ideal  of  true  Art  from  that 
moment  raised.  Another  Club,  similarly  com- 
posed, to  which  we  have  been  a  frequent  listener, 
a  model  in  its  way  for  long-continuing  fidelity,  has 
been  more  exclusively  devoted  to  the  practice  of 
Masses,  a  form  of  music  which  is  as  convenient  for 
social  practice,  and  as  fascinating,  as  it  is  intrinsi- 
cally good  and  elevating.  During  the  winter  we 
have  heard  in  this  way  the  Mass  in  C,  by  Beet- 
hoven, that  in  D  by  Cherubini,  and  the  Re- 
quiem of  Mozart,  not  to  speak  of  more  familiar 


and  easy  Masses  which  have  been  from  time  to 
time  revived.  All  these  have  been  so  thoroughly 
learned,  as  to  convey  to  hstening  friends  quite  a 
conception  of  the  music,  so  far  as  it  is  possible 
without  orchestral  accompaniment,  large  chorus, 
and  the  local  charm  of  the  cathedi-al.  By  way 
of  dessert  after  solid  practice,  it  has  not  been  un- 
common in  both  of  these  Clubs  to  hear  some  of 
the  exquisite  songs  of  Schubert,  Mendels- 
sohn or  Franz,  a  Sonata  of  Beethoven,  or  a 
four-hand  performance  of  one  of  the  fine  Sym- 
phonies, in  which  we  have  amateurs  who  can  bear 
their  part  with  the  professional  artists. 

Clubs  for  Mass  singing  are  not  confined  to 
Boston.  In  Salem,  Lowell,  Lawrence,  Cam- 
bridge, Brookline,  and  other  neighbqring  towns, 
there  are  or  have  been  such,  creating  not  a  small 
demand  for  the  cheap  and  convenient  Novello 
editions  of  these  works. — There  is  also  a  Club 
for  the  practice  of  Italian  opera  music  under  the 
direction  of  one  of  our  most  accomplished  maestri 
di  canto  ;  and  it  speaks  well  for  the  disposition  to 
shun  musical  intolerance  and  one-sided  taste,  that 
both  German  and  Italian  Clubs  are  in  not  a  few 
instances  composed  of  the  same  members,  striving 
to  do  full  justice  to  each  kind  of  music.  These 
are  some  of  the  musscal  Clubs  which  occur  to  us, 
and  doubtless  there  are  many  more,  of  many 
kinds,  among  the  amateurs  of  Boston  and  vi- 
cinity. 

So  much  for  Clubs.  Another  sign  of  progress 
is  the  frequency  of  late  of  classical  musical  par- 
ties in  the  houses  of  our  wealthier  ama- 
teurs, who  engage  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette 
Club,  and  other  artists,  to  entertain  their  guests 
of  an  evening  with  choice  programmes  of  string 
quartets,  piano  trios,  sonatas,  compositions  of 
Chopin,  songs  of  Franz  and  Mendelssohn  and 
Schubert  and  Mozart.  Really  the  choicest 
feasts  of  classical  chamber  music  have  been 
heard  in  this  way,  and  the  stimulus  they  give  to 
musical  taste,  if  less  wide  in  cii'cumference,  is 
perhaps  deeper  and  truer  in  quality  and  as  far- 
reaching  in  the  end,  than  that  that  usually  pro- 
ceeds from  concerts.  Among  the  many  pro- 
grammes of  such  occasions  we  may  cite  the  fol- 
lowing, for  a  sample,  and  let  this  end  our 
rambling  talk  for  this  time,  hoping  that  we  have 
shown  some  reason  for  the  belief  that  musical 
taste  has  not  after  all  been  dying  out  among  us. 

Trio  in  B  flat,  op.  11, Beethoven. 

Aria,  "  Kendi  '1  sereno  al  siglio," Handel. 

Sonata  for  Piano  and  Violin,  in  F,  op.  24,.  .Beethoven. 
Polonaise  : 


La  Ber<;euse : 


[  for  Piano,.. .- Chopin. 


Trio  in  D  minor,  op.  49, Mendelssohn, 

Aria,  "  Saria  pur  dolce  amore," Marrello. 

Polacca  for  Piano  and  Violoncello, Chopin. 


New  Music. 

Our  table  groans  with  the  piles  of  newly  published 
pieces  or  collections'  of  music,  reprints  of  entire 
works,  manuals,  methods,  scientific  text-books,  &c., 
which  have  been  accumulating  during  the  month  past, 
and  for  which  the  publishers  collectively  and  singly 
have  our  thanks.  It  is  impossible  publicly  to  notice, 
or  even  to  read  through  them  all  as  fast  as  they  come 
along ;  and  many  of  them,  it  must  be  confessed,  are 
scarcely  worth  the  notice  and  find  their  publics  chief- 
ly through  the  absence  of  such  features  as  may  be 
supposed  to  interest  the  readers  of  an  Art  journal. 
But  many  also  are  of  various  degrees  of  excellence 
and  real  value,  such  as  it  is  well  that  the  right- 
minded  student  or  amateur  should  know  of.  We  do 
what  we  can  to-day  to  reduce  the  pile  of  the  unno- 
ticed, meaning  to  make  repeated  onslaughts  on  the 
same  until  it  shall  all  be  disposed  of 


Foremost  as  ever,  and  most  abounding  in  fwe  can 
often  say)  good  works,  comes  that  indefatigable  pub- 
lisher, Olivek  DiTSON,  from  whose  many  and  mul- 
tifarious scndings  we  for  the  present  single  out  the 
following ; 

1.  A  New  and  Complete  Edition  of  the  Favorite 
Soni)s,  Duets  and  Trios  of  Mozart.  This  is  a  re- 
print of  a  London  serial,  consisting  of  some  thirty 
or  forty  choice  selections  from  Mozart's  operas  and 
occasional  songs,  with  the  original  Italian  or  German 
words  and  a  new  English  version,  the  whole  arrang- 
ed from  the  scores  and  adapted  to  the  English  by  S. 
S.  Wesley,  Mus  Doc.  The  list  includes  all  the 
best  things,  for  one,  two  or  three  voices,  from  Le 
Nozze  di  Figaro,  Don  Giovanni,  Zauherrflijle,  Idomeneo, 
and  La  Clemema  iH  Tito,  besides  half  a  dozen  of  his 
simple  little  songs,  like  "  Come,  Lovely  May,"  "  For- 
get me  not,"  &c.  Among  those  already  issued 
(which  may  be  had  singly)  are  the  duet:  La  ci  da- 
rem  from  Don  Giovanni ;  the  baritone  buffo  song : 
Non  piu  andrai,  from  the  Figaro;  and  the  duet :  Crudel, 
perche  finora,  from  the  same.  The  music  itself  re- 
quires no  recommendation;  every  singer  of  course 
wants  to  have  these  pieces,  when  he  can  have  them 
in  correct,  elegant  and  cheap  copies,  such  as  these 
are. 

2.  The  Harp  of  Italy  (Lira  d'  Italia).  Another 
serial  Collection  of  Vocal  Extracts,  from  the  popu- 
lar Italian  operas,  with  Italian  and  English  words. 
These  are  pieces  to  which  the  operatic  amateur 
would  make  constant  reference,  if  he  bad  them  by 
him,  and  here  he  has  them  in  convenient  and  at- 
tractive form.  Those  already  received  are:  1.  the 
great  Quintet,  Chi  mi  frena,  from  Lucia ;  2.  Ticino 
a  chi  s' adora,  quartet  from  II  Giuramento ;  3.  the 
trio :  Ah  qnal  vittima,  from  Norma ;  4.  Qual  volutla,  trio 
from  /  Lombardi;  5.  Di  tanti  regi,  the  rich  and 
stately  quartet  from  the  first  scene  of  Semiramide; 
6-  E  rimaslo  la  impietrato  ("Like  a  statue  without 
motion"),  the  humorous  and  exceedingly  effective 
quartet  from  Don  Pasquale.  There  are  many  more 
in  prospect. 

3.  i'  Art  du  Cliant  applique  au  Piano,  hy  Thal- 
EEKG.  We  have  before  spoken  of  the  principal 
numbers  of  this  very  useful  series  of  transcriptions  of 
vocal  pieces  (from  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Pergolese, 
Stradella,  Rossini,  Bellini,  and  others)  for  the  piano, 
after  the  peculiar  manner  of  Thalberg,  who  makes 
the  voice-parts,  solo  or  concerted,  sing  upon  the  in- 
struments, with  accompaniments  above  and  below; 
the  voice-part  or  melody  being  engraved  in  larger 
characters  than  the  rest,  to  indicate  that  it  is  to  be 
thrown  forward  distinctly  and  prominently  in  the 
execution.  We  have  now  Nos.  8  and  9  of  the  series. 
These  are  a  beautiful  Larghetto  ballad  from  Webee's 
Preciosa,  and  the  chorus  of  Conspirators  from  Mey- 
erbeer's II  Crociato.  A  song  from  Schubert's 
Mullcrin  series,  the  Duct  from  Der  FreyschT.tz,  and 
Mozart's  //  mio  tesoro  are  the  remaining  subjects. 
All  the  subjects  are  interesting,  and  the  transcrip- 
tions faithful  and  effective,  so  that  they  afford  capi- 
tal practice  in  the  art  of  illustrating  a  melody,  with 
great  richness  of  accompaniment,  through  the  me- 
dium of  one  pair  of  hands.  The  edition  is  one  of 
the  most  elegant  specimens  of  music  engraving 
whicli  we  have  seen.  The  separate  numbers  cost  75 
cents  each,  but  the  whole  series  of  twelve,  bound,  is 
markei  $5.00. 

Nathan  Richardson  (Musical  Exchange),  pub- 
lishes among  other  things  the  following : 

1.  Memiet  de  Mozart,  arranged  for  piano  by 
ScHDLHOFP.  This  is  that  graceful  and  perfect  litde 
Minuet  and  'frio,  from  the  E  flat  Symphony,  which 
was  so  charmingly  played  by  Mr.  Satter.  It  proves 
that  good  music  may  become  extremely  popular. 

2.  Ave  Maria,  ballad  by  Robert  Franz.  Those 
who  remember  Otto  Dresel's  concerts  and  Miss 
Lehm Ann's  singing,   (and  who  can  forget  them?) 
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will  eagerly  possess  themselves  of  a  copy  of  this 
lofty,  pui-e  and  lovely  melody,  which  is  not  difR(!ult, 
so  far  as  mere  execution  is  concerned.  The  English 
words  are  singable,  and  a  pretty  close  translation  of 
the  German  of  Geibei,,  which  is  also  given. 

3.  On  the  Sea;  ballad  by  Franz  ScnnBERT,  Ger- 
man and  English  words.  Characteristic,  wild  and 
fascin  tinL'. 

4.  The  Mignon  Song,  by  Franz  Schueekt.  This 
is  the  sad  little  song  in  "  Wilhelm  Meister":  iViu- 
wer  die  Sehnsucht  kennt,  §-c.,  treated  by  Schubert  in 
very  much  the  same  manner  in  which  Beethoven  has 
treated  it  in  one  or  two  of  his  four  settings  of  the 
same ;  only  Schubert  dcA  e  ups  the  simple  and  sad 
strain  to  greater  length. 

5.  Sixty-Six  Interludes  in  the  most  usual  Major 
Keys  for  the  Organ,  Seraphine  or  Mdodeon,  by  J. 
Hilton  Jones.  These  are  short  strains,  only  a 
line  each  in  length,  and  all  essentially  of  the  same 
character  of  expression,  which  is  solid  and  church- 
like. They  are  in  true  organ  style,  the  four  parts  of 
the  harmony  having  each  its  individual  movement, 
and  therefore  good  to  put  into  the  hands  of  young 
players  at  church  organs,  whom  it  is  seldom  safe  to 
leave  to  the  inspirations  of  their  own — fingers.  But 
why  all  in  the  major  key'?  And  why  only  two  va- 
rieties of  measure,  the  common,  and  the  three-four? 
Or  is  this  little  book  but  the  beginning  of  a  series  ? 


- 


CONCERTS. 

Mlle.  Gabkielle  De  Lamotte's  fourth  and 
last  concert  took  place  at  Chickering's,  on  Tlmrsday 
evening.  A  large  and  highly  respectable  audience, 
including  many  of  the  truest  music-lovers,  were  high- 
ly satisfied  with  the  execution  of  the  programme, 
which  was  choice  and  classical.  For  her  own  part, 
she  had  selected  three  very  formidable  compositions, 
a  Trio,  a  Concerto  and  a  Fugue.  The  well-known 
Trio  by  Mendelssohn,  in  D  minor,  was  a  large 
undertaking  for  a  young  lady,  and  we  could  only  be 
astonished  at  the  power  and  certainty  and  firmness 
with  which  she  went  through  it,  showing  that  she  had 
studied  carefully  the  character  of  its  nervous  Alle- 
gro, its  tranquil  and  religious  Andante,  its  light  and 
sparkling  Scherzo,  and  its  impassioned  Finale, — 
although  the  latter  we  thought  taken  hardly  fiist 
enough  ;  and  one  missed  a  certain  vitalizing  and 
poetic  something  in  the  whole.  More  caution  in  the 
use  of  the  pedals  would  obviate  the  blur  felt  in  some 
passages.  Tet  the  execution  was  highly  creditable 
and  showed  progress.  The  Fugue  of  Bach,  in  A 
minor,  one  of  those  florid,  delicate  arabesques,  was 
smoothly  played,  but  rather  lifelessly.  The  Concert- 
StUck  of  Webeu  seemed  a  less  anxious  performance, 
and  came  out  with  a  freedom,  grace  and  brilliancy 
that  were  quite  effective.  It  was  much  her  happiest 
effort.  The  Concert- Stiick  had  a  fine  septet  accom- 
paniment, by  the  Messrs.  Fries,  Meisel,  Eichlee, 
(strings),  and  Krees  (flute),  Ryan,  (clarionet),  and 
De  RiBAS  (oboe).  The  brothers  Fries  did  well  their 
part  in  the  Trio. 

The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  contrib- 
uted an  Andante  from  Haydn's  Quartet  in  D,  and 
Quintet  arrangements  of  two  piano  pieces :  viz. 
Beethoven's  Andante  Favori  and  one  of  the  Lieder 
ohne  Worte.  Mrs.  Wentworth  sang  with  her  usual 
purity  and  sweetness  a  Latin  hymn  (Ecce  Panis)  by 
CnERUBiNi,  a  Mozart-like  sort  of  melody,  not  un- 
like the  same  composer's  Ave  Maria,  and  Haydn's 
charming  canzonet :  "  My  mother  bids  me  bind  her 
hair. "  

The  Concert  by  the  Pyne  and  Harrison 
troupe  on  Wednesday  night  of  last  week  was  a  good 
old-fashioned  English  concert,  and  gave  such  plea- 
sure that  nearly  every  piece  was  called  for  twice 
and  even  thrice.  This  was  the  case  with  each  of 
the  Glees,  which  led   to  quite  a  series  of  them;  and 


they  were  nicely  sung,  save  that  the  unaccompanied 
voices  did  not  fall  into  quite  perfect  tune  the  first 
time.  Miss  Louisa  Py'ne's  singing  of  "Cease  your 
Funning,"  with  variations,  and  of  Benedict's 
"Sky-Lark,"  was  in  her  most  admirable  style,  and 
she  fed  the  appetite  of  the  delighted  audience  with 
some  charming  ballads,  accompanying  herself.  Her 
sister  .also  sang  a  ballad  very  sweetly.  Mr.  Horn- 
castle  g.ave  the  Cinderella  Song  :  "Ye  tormentors" 
and  Hatton's  "  Simon,  the  Cellarer,"  with  much 
comic  humor.  The  programme  was  exceedingly 
long,  and  everything  had  to  be  repeated,  even  to  one 
of  those  everlasting  sentimental  ditties  of  the  Balfe 
order,  by  Mr.  Borrani,  whom  a  portion  of  the  au- 
dience would  compel  to  "sing  that  (tedious)  song 
again."  Mr.  Harrison  was  perhaps  more  fre- 
quently in  tune  than  usual. 

The  Farewell  Concert,  Saturday  afternoon,  was 
equally  successful.  So  perfect  a  singer  as  Miss 
Louisa  Pyne  will  always  be  welcomed  back  to 
Boston. 

Mr.  Sattek  had  a  crowded  and  delighted  audi- 
ence, of  some  300  persons,  at  his  piano  concert  at 
the  Norfolk  House,  last  week,  and  proposes  soon  to 

give  another. 

1    ^   I 

Italian  Opera. — The  mere  announcement  of  Ros- 
sini's "  William  Tell, "  his  greatest  opera,  at  the  Boston 
Theatre,  on  Monday  evening,  will  be  enough  to  call  out 
all  our  music-lovers.  It  is  a  rare  chance,  and  a  brief  one, 
and  we  must  improve  it  while  it  lasts. 

Meanwhile  Opera  in  New  Yerk  seems  in  a  hopeless 
snarl  of  disagreements.  The  Lagrange  and  Mirate 
troupe  coalesced  with  the  Academy,  and  sang  there  but 
one  night,  before  there  was  a  general  falling  out.  What 
becomes  of  the  new  troupe  we  do  not  learn ;  the  Acade- 
my is  closed  against  them  ;  they  have  lost  the  chance  of 
Niblo's,  and  the  Academy  party  also  pre-oecupy  our  Bos- 
ton Theatre.      We  shall  have  nothing  to  complain  of. 


Classical  Trio  Concert.  The  fourth  and  last 
concert  of  those  very  able  artists,  Messrs.  Gartner, 
Hause  and  Jungnickel,  will  take  place  in  the  beau- 
tiful saloon  of  Messrs.  Hallet  and  Davis,  this  even- 
ing. Those  who  go  will  hear  much  admirable  music 
played  by  very  skilful  hands. 


Miss  Ei.ise  Henslee. — The  papers  have  already  an- 
nounced the  probable  return  of  our  young  prima  donna 
to  America.  Her  father's  continued  illness  has  made  it 
impossible  for  her  to  continue  in  Europe  without  his  pro- 
tection and  under  the  constant  anxiety  which  his  condi- 
tion brought  upon  her.  She  is  endeavoring  to  bring  him 
home,  and  at  last  accounts  had  arrived  in  Paris  after  a 
painful  journey.  We  may  expect  to  ^welcome  her  in 
Boston  before  manv  weeks. 


Musical  Fund  Society.— At  a  special  meelirg  of  this 
Society,  tbe  following  gentlemen  were  elected  officer,'!  for  tiieen- 
suing  season  : — President,  C.  C  Perilins:  Vice  President.  T.  Co- 
mer:  Secretary,  Tbos  Ryan:  Treasurer,  S.  S  Pearce:  Librarian, 
Henry  Fries  :  Auditor,  A.  Fries  :  1st  A.ssociate,  F.  Friea  :  2d 
As.'io.  iate,  C.  H.  Eichier  :  Trustees,  Thos.  E  Chicltering,  S.  E. 
Guild,  Geo.  T.  Bigelow,  J.  P.  Bradiee,  John  Bigelow. 

Consisting  of 

CARL  GAETNEE,  Violinist, 

CARL  HAUSE,  Pianist,  and 

H.  JITHGSriCKEL,  Violoncellist, 

Will  give  th.'ir 

FOURTH  SUBSCRIPTION  CONCERT 
This  (Saturday)  Evening,  May  19, 

M-ESSaS.  HAT,X.Ti;T,  .DAVIS  &  fi0.'8  B.OOMS, 

No.  409  WASHINGTON  STREET, 

Assisted  by 

Messrs.  H.  ECKHARDT,    0.  EIUlfLER,    W,  FEENZEL  and 

W.  STEIN. 

A  Quintet  by  F.  Rie.i,  for  piano  and  strings, — a  Concerto  by 

Hummel, — Solos  for  Violin  and  for  Violoncello, — and  Mozart's 

Quintet  in  G  minor,  will  be  performed- 

O^Tickets  50  cents To  commence  at  "^<  o'clock. 

F.    F.    MULLEK, 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AND  ORGANIST  at  the  Old   South 
Church  ;  Organist  and  Pianist  of  the  Handel  &  Haydn 

Society,  Musical  Education  Society,  &c.  &o. 
Residence,  BJo.  3  Winter  Place,  Boston. 


BOSTON  THEATRE^- ITALIAN  OPERA. 

THE  Mana£;er  has  the  honor  of  announcing  that  he  has 
entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the  Committee  of  iMan- 
agement  of  the  Academy  of  Music  of  New  York,  for  the  appear- 
ance for  a  few  nights  only  of  their 

FAMED  ITALIAN  OPERA  COMPANY. 

The  rfpertoire  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Academy,  in- 
cluding the  celebrated  Operas  of 

"WILLIAM  TELL  and  IL  TROVATORE, 
■with  their  splendid  77iise  en  scene. 

The  season  will  he  opened  on  MONDAY  EVENING,  May  21st, 

when  for  the  1st  time  in  Bo3ton,  Rossini's  chefcC'aAivre  of 

WILLIAM     TELL 

will  be  performed. 

CHARACTERS. 
(Austrian.) 

Matilda,  the  siater  of  Ges.sler Signora  Steffanone 

Gessler,  the  Austrian  Governor Signor  Rocco 

Rodolfo,  Captain  of  his  Guards Signor  Quinto 

(Swiss.) 

Edwige,  the  wife  of  Tell Signora  Avosadro 

Albert,  her  son Signora  Bertucca-Maretzek 

Guglielmo  Tell J  {    Signor  Badiali 

Arnoldo,  in  love  with  Matilda  J  Swiss  patriots  j  Sijrtior  Bolcinni 

Walter  Furst )  (    Signor  Coletti 

Leuthaldo Signor  Crouzo 

Melchthal,  the  fatherof  Arnoldo Signor  MuIIer 

A  Fisherman Signor  Bentler 

In  the  course  of  the  Opera  will  be  given 
A  Grand  Pas  Militaire,  by  the  entire  Corps  de  Ballet. 

Musical  Director  and  Conductor MAX  MARETZEK 

Stage  Manager Amasi  Duereuil 

The  prioes  of  admission  will  be  SI. 50  and  S?l,  according  to 
location,  viz :  Parquet,  Balcony,  and  front  rows  in  Pnrquet 
Circle,  and  First  Circle,  JSl. 50  ;  balance  of  Parquet  and  First 
Circle,  and  the  whole  of  the  Second  Circle,  S)l.  AVith  each 
one  of  the  above  tickets  a  check  will  be  given  for  a  reserved 
seat. 

Amphitheatre.  50  cents. 

The  Ticket  Office  will  be  opened  at  the  Music  Store  of  E.  H. 
"Wade,  197  \V"ashington  street.  Tickets  may  likewise  be  pur- 
chased at  the  Box-office  of  the  Theatre  on  the  evening  of  the 
performance. 

O^Doors  open  at  7  ;  Opera  to  commence  at  1%  o'clock. 

TMH    AMEUICAN    HARP: 

A   COLLECTION  OP   NEW   AND   ORIGINAL 

CHURCH     MUSIC, 

COMPOSED    AND   ARRANGED 

BY   CHARLES   ZEUM"ER. 

THE  ahove  excellent  work  has  been  the  basis  of  a  majority 
of  the  popular  collections  of  Sacred  Music  for  the  last 
dozen  or  fifteen  years  ;  and  though  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury has  elapsed  since  its  first  issue,  it  yet  retains  an  unques- 
tioned superiority  over  all  similar  works,  and  is  esteemed  by 
musical  amateurs  as  the  choicest  volume  to  which  they  have 
acce-:s.  It  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  out  of  print.  Copies 
could  hut  with  great  diffieuUy  be  obtained  ;  and  the  value  in 
which  the  few  to  be  found  were  held,  together  with  the  actual 
merits  of  the  work,  repeatedly  alluded  to  by  the  best  judges  of 
Church  Music,  induced  the  under.=igned  to  publish  it,  and  the 
public  can  now  be  supplied  at  the  following  rates  : 

Sing-le  copies 75 

Per  dozen S7  00 

OLIVER  DITSON,  115  WasMngton  St. 

ED.  AIjIiEM  desires  a  situation  as  Organist  in  some 
•  church  in  Boston.     Address  Box  186,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Referesces— Sumner  Hill,  E.  Ilanulton,  J.  II.  Willcox,  Esqs. 

OTTO    DBESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  piano,  and  may  be  addressed  at  the 
Revere  House.  Terms:— S^SO  p^^r  quarter  of  24  lessons, 
two  a  week  ;  ®30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 


A 


WeSly  CByjle, 

NEW  ETHIOPIAN  MELODY,  Solo  and  Chorus,  for  the 
Piano-Forte.     By  Ed    F.  Uutchi.nson.     25cts.net. 
Published  by  MEYEK  &  TEETBAE,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


JOHN  SEWARD  WRIGHT, 

pianist,  ©ra;.ini£t  aitii  jBirt-ctor  of  ^Husu 

AT  THE  MUSIC  HALL,  (Rev.  Theodore  Parker's  Society.) 

GIVES  INSTRUCTION  ON  THE  PIANO. 

Eesidence,  13  Avery  Street. 

JUST     PUBLISHED, 

NELLY  CLYDE,  Ethiopian  Melody,  by  Ed  F. 
HUTCHlKSON, 25cts.net. 

•JACK  AND  PEGGY  POLKA,  by  Heezog, 25cta.net. 

BERTHA-UEDOWA,  by  Herzoo, 25  cts.  net. 

MEYER  &.  TRETBAR,  Bdffaio,  N.  Y. 


TL  TPvOTATORE. ..."  Stride  la  Vampa,".  . 
Jl               Just  published.            GEORGE  P. 

REED 

..Verdi. 
&  CO. 

TL  TROVATORE. ..."  Deserto  sulla  Terra, 
A               .lust  published.            GEORGE  P 

REED 

.  .Verdi. 
&  CO. 

TL  TROVATORE.  ..."  Ah  si  ben  niio,". .    . 
X               .lust  published.           GEORGE  P. 

REED 

. .  Veudi. 
&  CO. 

TL  TROVATORE "  Tacea  la  Notte,"  .  . . 

.  .Verdi. 

1                Just  published.            GEORGE  P. 

REED 

&  CO. 

fL  TROVATORE.  ..."  D'Amor  suP  alii  rosee," Verdi. 

L  Just  published.  GEORGE  P.  REED  &  CO. 
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NOVELLO'S    LIBRARY 

FOR  THE    DIFFD3I0N    OP 

MUSICAL   KNOWLEDGE. 

Vol.  I.  Now  Ready. 

ALBRECHTSBERGER'-S  collected  Writings  on  THOROUGH 
BASS,  HARMONY,  and  COMPOSITION,  for  Self-Instruc- 
tion. Translated  by  Sabilla  Novello,  from  the  original  Ger- 
man. The  musical  examples  revised  by  Vincent  Novello. 
[Former  price,  42s.]  Vol  1.,  Harmony  and  Thorough-Bass, 
88  cts.  by  mail  94.  Vols.  II.  and  III.,  Guide  to  Composition, 
each  88  cts.  b}-  mail  94. 

V. 

CATEL'S    TREATISE    ON    HARMONY.       Translated    by 
Mary  Cowden  Clarke,  from  the  original  French.    [For- 
mer price,  ®3  75.]  -  In  paper  wrapper  63  cts.  by  mail  67. 

IV. 

MOZART'S  SUCCINCT  THOROUGH-BASS  SCHOOL. 
Translated  from  the  German,  by  Sabilla  Novello.  The 
musical  examples  revised  by  Josiah  Pittman.  [Former  price 
©1  75.]    In  paper  wrapper  21  cts.  by  mail  23. 

III. 

FETIS'  TREATISE  ON  CHOIR  AND  CHORUS  SINGING, 
Translated  from  the  French,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Helmore, 
M.  A.  [Former  price,  15  francs]  In  paper  wrapper  38  cts. 
by  mail  41. 

II. 

MARX'S,  DR.,  GENERAL  MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION.— 
An  aid  to  Teachers  and  Learners  in  every  branch  of  Mu- 
sical knowledge.  Translated  by  George  Macirone,  from  the 
original  German,  expressly  for  Novello's  Library  for  the  Diffu- 
sion of  Musical  Knowledge.  [Former  price,  S?3  75]  Bound  in 
cloth,  price  $1  63,  by  mail  $1  75- 

*#*  Of  this  work  five  large  editions  have  been  printed  in 
German,  besides  being  reprinted  in  England.  It  comprehends 
minute  explanations  of  every  musical  matter,  from  the  sim- 
plest rudiments,  through  the  various  elaborations  of  rhythm, 
doctrine  of  tones,  instruments,  elementary  and  artistic  forms 
of  composition,  artistic  performance,  and  musical  education  in 
general. 

I. 

CHERUBINI'S  TREATISE  ON  COUNTERPOINT  AND 
FUGUE.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke,  from  the 
original  French.  The  musical  portion  has  also  been  super- 
vised by  Mr.  Josiah  Pittman,  Organist  of  Lincoln's  Inn. — 
[Former  price,  ©7  88.]  Bound  in  cloth,  price  ggl  63,  by  mail 
SI  75. 

NOVELLO'S  SACKED  MTJSIC  WAREHOUSE, 

389  BROADWAY,  NEW- YORK, 

And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 


PIANIST  AND   TEACHER   OF  MUSIC, 

OFFERS  his  services  as  an  Instructor  in  tlie  higher  branches 
of  Piano  playing.  Mr  H.  may  be  addressed  at  the  music 
stores  of  Nathan  Richardson,  282  Washington  St.  or  G.  P. 
Reed  &  Co.  17  Tremont  Kow. 

Keferences  :— Mrs.  C.  W.  Loring,  33  Mt.  Vernon  St. 
Miss  K.  E.  Prince,  Salem. 
Miss  Nichols,  20  South  St. 
Miss  May,  5  Franklin  Place.  Feb.  18. 

THOMAS    RYAN, 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

RESIDENCE,  No.  15  DIX  PLACE. 

MEYEE    &    TRETBAR, 

BUFFALO  J    N.   Y. 

ICJ^AGENTS  for  the  Publishing  House  of  G.  M.  METER,  Jr. 
Brunswick. 

B .  B .  ALiLiG ar, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE. 

Letters  directed  care  ef  Nathan  Richardson,  Esq.  282  "Wash- 
ington Street. 
References — Otto  Dresel,  E.  Hamilton,  1. 1.  Harwood,  Esqs. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TEACHEK     OF     MUSIC, 

5365  "Wasliing^on  Street,  Boston. 

CHICKERINa   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND    AND    SQUARE 

OF  EVERT'  DESCRIPTION. 


"WAREROOMS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
Apr29  BOSTON.  tf 

EDWAKD 


SUPERIOR    TO     ALL. 

LIGHTE,  lEWTOI  OEABBURY'S  PIANOS. 

NATHAN    RICHARDSON 

Would  respectfully  inform  the  publii;  that  he  has  taken  the 
Agency  for  the  New  England  .Jtates,  for  the  sale  of  the  above 
celebrated  instruments,  a  full  assortment  of  which  will  con- 
stantly be  kept  at  his 

MUSICAL    EXCHANGE, 

282  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

These  Instruments  are  warranted  in  all  cases,  and  put  up  in 
secure  boxes,  free  of  expense,  for  transportation  to  any  dis- 
tance.  Also,  NEW  MUSIC  from  all  p;irts  of  Europe  and 

America  received  as  soon  as  published,  which,  together  with 
OUT  own  publioacions,  forms  the  largest  stock  and  greatest 
variety  of  Sheet  Music  to  be  found  in  the  United  States.  The 
most  liberal  discount  made  to  the  Trade  and  Seminaries. 

Catalogues  sent  to  any  address,  gra/fs. — Superior  Melodeons 
always  on  hand.— PIANOS  TO  LET,  on  liberal  terms. 

MR.   HARRISON   MILLARD, 

(  T  E  N  0  R  E  , ) 

TEACHER  OF  ITALIAN  VOCALIZATION, 

No.  6  Tyler  St. Terms  S50  per  quarter. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Maimfactory,  STO  "IVasliing'toni  Streets 

BOSTON,     MASS. 

YOUNG  LAMES'  VOCAL  MUSIC  SCHOOL. 

E.  R.  BliAWCHARD,  Teaclier. 

This  School  is  designed  for  those  Tvho  wish  to  acquire  the 
ability  to  read  music  readily  at  sight,  and  is  particularly  adapt- 
ed to  the  "wants  of  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  Co  teach 
singing  in  schools,  or  to  receive  instruction, from  the  best  mas- 
ters, in  the  Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  Style,  &c. 

Address,  care  of  Geo.  J.  Webb  &  Co.,  No.  3  Winter  street. 

MR.  J.  C.  D.  PAEKER, 

BEGS  to  announce  that  be  is  prepared  to  commence  instruc- 
tion in  Piano-forte  and  Organ  playing.  Harmony  and 
Counterpoint,  and  will  be  happy  to  receive  applications  at  No. 
3  Hay  ward  Place,  on  and  after  Oct.  1st. 

References — R.  E.  Apthorp,  C.  C.  Perkins,  J.  S.  Dwiglit,  Esqs 
Sept  23  tf. 

L.    O.    EMERSON. 

^tKz})n  of  t\)z  ^iano-^ortt,  ©raan:,  ^  ^In^liXQ, 

ORGANIST  AND  DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AT 
BULFINCH  STREET  CHURCH. 

Mvmc  Room,  under  the  Church Residence^  12  Indiana  PI. 

BOSTON. 

Applications  may  also  be  made  at  Oliver  Ditson's,  115  Wash- 
ington St.,  to  whom  he  is  permitted  to  refer. 

IF  you  Tvisli  to  learn  to  play  in  the  shortest  time  possible,  buy 

MODERN  SCHOOL  FoTthTpIANO-FOETE, 

which  is  acknowledged  by  the  most  eminent  musicians  of 
Europe  and  America   to  be  the  BEST  Instruction  Book  that 

has  ever  been  published. Price  Three  Dollars. 

D::7=Published  at  the  MUSICAL  EXCHANGE,  Boston,  and 
for  sale  at  all  Music  Stores, 


Mr.    J.  Q.    WETHEEBEE, 

(BASSO  CANTANTE,) 
Ho.  18  TREMOKT  TEMPIiE,   BOSTON. 

CARL    GARTNER, 
TEACHER    OF    MUSIC, 

May  be  found  at  No.  20  Dover  Street,  every  forenoon  between 
9  and  10.  Oc  14 

C'  BREUSINO, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  ErarcTs   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

O^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

ADOLPH    BAUMBACH, 
TEACHER  OF   THE  PIAKO-FORTE. 

Application  can  be  made  at  Reed's  Music-Store,  or  at  the 
Norfolk  House,  Roxbury.  Sept  9 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence  No.  56  Kneelaiid  Street. 


I..    BAI.OH,       MUSIC     AUD     JOB     PBHJTTIWG    OFFICE, 


MANUFACTURED   B? 

MASON     &-     HAMLIN. 

THE  attention  of  the  mu-sical  public  is  invited  to  the  newly 
improved  MODEL  MELODEONS  made  by  us.  AVe  believe 
them  to  be  unsurpassed,  in  all  the  essential  points  pertaining 
to  a  good  instrument,  especially  in  regard  to 
EcLuality,  Power,  Sweetness  of  Tone,  Prompt- 
ness of  Action  and  Style  of  Finish. 
Our  prices  vary  from  .S60  to  S175,  according  to  the  size  and 
style  of  the  instrument.  Recommendations  from  Lowell 
Mason,  Wm.  B.  Bradbury,  George  F.  Root,  L.  H.  SouTaAHD, 
Edwin  Bruce,  Silas  A.  Bancroft,  and  many  other  distin- 
guished musicians,  may  be  seen  at  our  ware-rooms. 

DtT^The  opinions  of  the  above  gentlemen  give  them  a  decided 
preference  to  all  other  Melodeons. 

HENRY   MASON.        1  MASON   &    HAMLIN, 

EMMONS  HAMLIN.  J  Cambridge  St.  {cot.  of  Charles,)  BoMon,  Ms, 
Oct  28    6m  (Directly  in  front  of  the  Jail. J 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 
IMPOKTERS  OF  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

HAVE   REMOVED   TO 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 
NEW    YORK. 

WILLIAM   BERGER, 
Publislier  antl  Importer  of  Music, 

No.  82  West  4th  Street,  Cincinnati,  0. 

KEEPS  constantly  on  hand  a  Large  and  Select  Stock  of 
IMPORTED   MUSIC,   for  sale  at   Eastern   prices.      New 
Music  received  by  Steamer  as  soon  as  published.    A  liberal 
discount  granted  to  Teachers.    All  orders  promptly  attended 
to.     Music  arranged  to  order. 
O^  Catalogues  sent  gratis  by  mail.  Ang26 

TEACHER  OF  MUSIC,  259  Washington  St. 

RESIDENCE 13  SHAWMUT  STREET,  BOSTON. 

A  GOOD  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE! 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

%  ^ap^r  of  Ert  anii  ^ittxztuxt, 

Published  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Boston. 

T^vo  Dollars  per  anntun,  in  advance. 

During  the  three  years  since  it  was  established,  this  Journal 
has  met  with  continually  increasing  favor,  and  it  entered 
upon  its  SEVENTH  VOLUME  with  the  number  for  Saturday, 
April  7th. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  PnUte  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time— 1.  Critical  Reyiews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas  ;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  M'orks 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories  ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Moral,  Social,  and  Religious  bearings ;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-roomj  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  &c.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &c. 

O^Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.   Address  (post-paid) 

J.  S.  DWIGHT,  21  School  St.  Boston, 

From  the  Neiu  York  Daily  Tribune. 
There  is  no  better  musical  critic  in  the  country  than  John 
S.  Dwight,  of  Boston,  and  few  men  are  able  to  express  what 
they  have  to  say  about  music  in  a  manner  at  once  so  poetic 
and  precise.  His  articles  are  sure  to  please  the  learned  in 
music,  and  to  delight  its  lovers.  We  commend  his  journal 
unreservedly  to  our  musical  friends  as  a  work  which  will  be 
an  able  running  commentary  upon  musical  events,  extracting 
from  each  its  significance,  varying  its  critical  notices  of  music 
and  musicians,  both  new  and  old,  with  biographical  and  enter- 
taining details  ;  and  always  true  to  what  is  most  interesting 
and  commanding  in  this  noblest  of  the  Arts. 

From  the  Boston  Eve7ii7ig  Transcript. 

"Wherever  there  is  a  piano  forte,  this  Journal  ought  to  be 
lying  on  it. 

From  the  Boston  Atlas. 

We  need  just  such  a  paper.  One  which  is  subservient  to  no 
particular  clique  of  book-makers,  or  society  agents,  or  mana- 
gerial interests.    jOne  which  tells  truly  what  is  good  and  what 

is  bad,  in  the  honest  convictions  of  the  writer Mr.  Dwight 

unites  more  qualifications  to  liold  the  judge's  chair  than  any 
other  writer  with  whose  powers  we  are  acquainted.  His  genial 
warmth  of  feeling  is  united  to  an  acute  perception  of  the 
beauties  of  esecutional  Art;  while  a  long  aud  earnest  study 
of  the  great  composers  of  the  world  has  rendered  him  familiar 
with,  aud  an  appreciator  of,  their  noble  works. 

TERMS  OF  ADVERTISINa. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

Eor  one  column,  (126  lines)  firstinsertion ©12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent. . .  .S6  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20  cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance:  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY. 

TEKMS  :  By  Mail,  $2  per  annum,  in  advance. 
"When  left  by  Carrier,  $2,50  " 

J.  S.  DWIGHT,  EDITOR  AND  PROPRIETOR. 

EDWARD  L.  BALCH,  PRINTER. 

IO=-  OFFICE,    No.  21   School  Street,  Boston. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS   RECEIVED 

At  the  OFFICE  OF  PUBLICATION 21  School  St.  Boston. 

By  NATHAN  RICHARDSON,  282  W.isliington  St.       " 

"   GEORGE  P.  REED  &  CO.  .  .13  Tremont  Row,       " 

"   A.  M.  LELAND, Providence,  R.  I. 

"   C.  BREUSING, 701  Broadway,  New  York. 

"   SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS,  769  Broadway,  " 

"   GEORGE   DUTTON,  JR Rochester,  N.  T. 
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Translated  for  this  Journal. 

Beethoven's  Instrumental  Music. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  E.  T.  A.  HOFFMAMN. 

(Concluded  from  last  week.) 

How  deeply,  most  noble  master,  have  thy  glo- 
rious Piano-Forte  compositions  impressed  them- 
selves upon  my  mind  !  How  shallow  and  insignifi- 
cant does  everything  now  appear  to  me,  that  does 
not  belong  to  thee,  to  the  genial  Mozart,  or  the 
mighty  genius,  Sebastian  Bach  ! — With  what 
dehght  did  I  receive  thy  seventieth  opus,  those 
two  glorious  Trios — for  I  knew  very  well  that 
after  a  short  time  of  practice,  I  should  have  them 
rendered  to  perfection.  And  this  happiness  has 
indeed  been  mine  this  evening,  so  that  now,  like 
one  who,  strolling  about  in  the  labyrinthine  paths, 
lined  with  all  kinds  of  rare  trees,  strange  plants, 
and  e.xquisite  flowers,  of  a  fantastic  park,  becomes 
more  and  more  entangled  in  them,  I  cannot  find 
my  way  out  of  the  wondrous  turns  and  compli- 
cations of  thy  Trios.  The  lovely  syren-voices 
of  those  passages,  resplendent  in  gay  variety, 
draw  me  in  deeper  and  deeper. 

I  have  ever  been  of  the  opinion  that  the  piano- 
forte is  much  more  useful  in  Harmony  than  in 
Melody.  The  most  delicate  expression  of  which 
this  instrument  is  capable  does  not  give  to  melody 
the  energetic  hfe,  with  its  thousands  of  shadings, 
which  the  bow  of  the  viohnist,  the  breath  of  the 
wind-instrument  player  is  able  to  caU  forth.  The 
performer  combats  in  vain  with  the  insurmount- 
able difficulty  presented  to  him  by  a  mechanism, 
which  causes  the  strings  to  vibrate  and  resound 
by  a  blow.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  instru- 
ment (with  the  exception  of  the  harp,  which  is, 
however,  much  more  limited,)  that,  like  the 
piano,  takes  in  at  once  the  whole  realm  of  har- 
mony, and  displays  its  treasures  to  the  connois- 
seur in .  the  most  wondrous  forms  and  shapes. 


When  the  imagination  of  a  composer  has  seized 
upon  an  entire  tone-picture,  with  rich  groups, 
brilliant  lights,  and  deep  shadows,  he  can  call  it 
into  life  at  his  piano,  so  that  it  comes  forth,  in 
gay  and  dazzling  colors,  from  the  inner  world. 
A  full  score,  the  true  magic-book  of  music,  which 
conceals  beneath  its  signs  and  figures,  all  the 
wonders  of  tone  art,  the  mysterious  chorus  of  the 
most  manifold  instruments,  receives  life  vmder 
the  hands  of  a  master  pianist,  and  a  composition 
thus  played,  correctly  and  in  all  its  parts,  from 
the  score,  may  be  compared  to  a  finely  exe- 
cuted engraving  from  a  large  painting.  The 
piano  is  therefore  peculiarly  adapted  for  impro- 
vising, for  playing  from  the  score,  for  single 
chords,  for  solo-Sonatas,  etc.,  as  also  for  Trios, 
Quartets,  Quintets,  etc.,  where  the  usual  string- 
instruments  join  in,  and  which  certainly  belong 
to  the  order  of  piano  compositions,  because,  if 
they  are  correctly  composed,  that  is,  truly  in 
four,  five  or  more  parts,  everything  de- 
pends on  the  harmonic  working  up,  which  of 
itself  excludes  the  display  of  single  instruments 
in  brilliant  passages. 

I  have  a  real  aversion  against  all  Concertos  for 
the  piano.  (Those  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven 
are  not  so  much  Concertos,  as  Symphonies,  with 
piano  obUr/ato.')  They  are  intended  to  display 
the  virtuosity  of  the  solo-player  in  brilliant  pas- 
sages and  in  expressive  melody ;  but  the  best 
performer  on  the  finest  instrument  strives  in  vain 
for  what  the  violinist,  for  instance,  attains  with 
but  little  difliculty. 

Each  Solo  sounds  stiff  and  tame  after  the  full 
tuiti  of  the  violins  and  wind  instruments,  and  we 
admire  the  execution,  the  flexibility  of  finger, 
without  receiving  any  impression  upon  our  heart 
and  mind. 

How  admirably  has  the  master  conceived  the 
peculiar  spirit  of  this  instrument  (the  piano)  and 
provided  for  it  in  the  most  appropriate  manner ! 

A  simple,  but  fruitful  melodic  theme,  which 
is  capable  of  the  most  various  contrapuntal  invo- 
lutions, abridgements,  etc.,  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  every  movement ;  all  the  other  motives  and 
figures  bear  a  close  relation  to  the  main  theme, 
so  that  all  the  instruments  are  brought  into  re- 
quisition to  combine  and  arrange  the  whole  to 
the  highest  degree  of  unity.  This  is  the  struc- 
ture of  the  whole  ;  but,  in  this  skilful  edifice,  the 
loveliest  pictures  intermingle  in  restless  flight,  in 
which  joy  and  pain,  sadness  and  bliss,  appear  be- 
side and  within  each  other.  Wierd  forms  join  in 
an  airy  dance,  now  fading  away  to  a  mere  point 
of  light,  then  dispersing  in  brilhant  and  dazzhng 
rays,  and  chasing  and  pursuing  each  other  in  di- 
vers groups;  and  in  the  midst  of  this  un- 
locked   spirit  -  world    the    soul    listens,     enrap- 


tured, to  the  unknown  language,  and  compre- 
hends aU  the  most  secret  longings  and  presenti- 
ments with  which  it  has  been  seized. 

That  composer  alone  has  really  penetrated 
into  the  mysteries  of  Harmony,  who,  by  it,  can 
impress  the  soul. of  man;  to  him  the  numerical 
proportions,  which  to  the  grammarian  without 
genius  are  mere  lifeless,  uninteresting  arithmetical 
calculations,  are  magic  formulas,  by  means  of 
which  he  conjures  up  an  enchanted  world. 

Notwithstanding  the  geniality  which  per- 
vades particularly  the  first  Trio,  not  even  ex- 
cepting the  mournful  Largo,  the  genius  of  Beet- 
hoven still  remains  at  all  times  serious  and  sol- 
emn. It  seems  as  if  the  master  were  of  opinion 
that  deep,  mysterious  subjects,  even  when  the 
mind,  closely  familiar  with  them,  experiences  a 
joyous  and  cheerful  elevation,  should  never  be 
spoken  of  in  common-place,  but  only  in  glorious, 
exalted  words ;  the  dance-music  of  the  priests  of 
Isis  can  be  nothing  but  a  hymn  of  lofty  jubilee. 

Instrumental  music,  where  it  is  intended  to  in- 
fluence only  through  itself,  as  Music,  and  not  to 
serve,  perhaps,  for  a  pecuUar  di-amatic  purpose, 
must  avoid  every  thing  trivial  and  jocose,  all 
flippant  lazzi.  A  deep  nature  seeks  for  the 
presentiments  of  joy  which,  more  beautiful  and 
glorious  than  here  in  this  narrow  world,  have 
come  to  us  from  an  unknown  land,  and  wakened 
an  inner,  bhssful  life  within  our  bosom,  a  higher 
expression  than  plain  words,  which  are  peculiar 
only  to  the  limited  pleasures  of  earth,  can  give. 

This  seriousness,  which  pervades  all  the  instru- 
mental and  piano  music  of  Beethoven,  naturally 
banishes  all  the  break-neck  passages  up  and 
down  with  both  hands,  all  the  preposterous  leaps, 
the  ridiculous  caprices,  the  excessively  high 
notes,  of  the  extra  octaves,  in  which  mod- 
ern piano  compositions  abound.  In  point  of 
technical  execution,  the  piano  compositions  of 
this  master  present  no  particular  difficulties,  as 
every  practised  pianist  will  easily  conquer  the 
few  runs,  triplet  figures,  etc. ;  and  yet  their  ren- 
dering is  in  most  respects  exceedingly  difficult. 
Many  a  so-called  virtuoso  objects  to  Beethoven's 
piano  music,  repeating  the  excuse  :  "  Very  dif- 
ficult, and  very  ungrateful  to  the  listeners ! " 
As  regards  the  difficulty,  a  correct,  easy  render- 
ing of  Beethoven's  compositions  requires  nothing 
less  than  that  we  should  thoroughly  understand 
him,  that  we  should  penetrate  deep  into  his  na- 
ture ;  that,  in  the  consciousness  of  our  own  con- 
secration we  should  bravely  venture  to  step  into 
the  circle  of  magic  apparitions  which  his  mighty 
wand  calls  forth.  He  who  does  not  feel  this  con- 
secration in  himself,  who  cultivates  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  holy  Musica  only  as  an  amusement, 
as  a   pastime  in  leisure  hours,  as  a  momentary 
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tickling  of  dulled  ears,  or  for  his  own  ostentation, 
had  better  leave  her  entirely.  It  is  only  such  a 
one  who  can  offer  the  excuse :  "  very  un- 
grateful !  "  The  true  artist  lives  only  in  the  work 
which  he  has  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the  mas- 
ter and  now  executes.  He  disdains  to  bring  his 
own  person  into  play,  and  all  his  aspirations  tend 
towards  calling  into  life,  in  a  thousand  dazzling 
colors,  all  the  beauteous,  enchanting  forms  and 
pictures  which  the  master,  with  magic  power, 
has  concealed  in  his  work,  so  that  they  wreathe 
around  the  listener  in  bright,  sparkling  circles, 
and,  inflaming  his  imagination,  his  innermost  be- 
ing, bear  him  in  rapid  flight  to  the  distant  spirit- 
world  of  tones.  M.  A.  K. 


The  Bob-o-link. 


The  happiest  bird  of  our  spring,  and  one  that 
rivals  the  European  lark,  in  my  estimation,  is  the 
Bobolincon,  or  Bobolink,  as  he  is  commonly 
called.  He  arrives  at  that  choice  portion  of  our 
year,  which,  in  our  latitude,  answers  to  the  des- 
cription so  often  given  by  our  poets.  With  us,  it 
generally  begins  about  the  middle  of  May,  and 
lasts  until  nearly  the  middle  or  the  last  of  June. 
Earlier  than  this,  winter  is  apt  to  return  on  its 
traces,  and  to  blight  the  opening  beauties  of  the 
year ;  and  later  than  this,  begins  the  parching, 
and  dissolving  heats  of  summer.  But  in  this  genial 
interval,  nature  is  in  all  her  freshness  and  fra- 
grance ;  "  the  rains  are  over  and  gone,  the  flowers 
appear  upon  the  earth,  the  time  of  the  singing  of 
birds  is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard 
in  the  land."  The  trees  are  now  in  their  fullest 
foliage  and  brightest  verdure  ;  the  woods  are  gay 
with  the  clustering  flowers  of  the  laurels  ;  the  air 
is  perfumed  by  the  sweet  brier  and  the  wild  rose ; 
the  meadows  are  enamelled  with  clover  blossoms ; 
while  the  young  apple,  the  peach  and  the  plum 
begin  to  swell  and  the  cherry  to  glow  among  the 
green  leaves. 

This  is  the  chosen  season  of  revelry  of  Bobolink. 
He  comes  amidst  the  pomp  and  fragrance  of  the 
season  ;  his  life  seems  all  sensibility  and  enjoyment, 
all  song  and  sunshine.  He  is  to  be  found  in  the 
soft  bosoms  of  the  freshest  and  sweetest  meadows  ; 
and  is  most  in  song  when  the  clover  is  in  blossom. 
He  perches  on  the  topmost  twig  of  a  tree,  or  on 
some  long  flaunting  weed,  and  as  he  rises  and 
sinks  with  the  breeze,  pours  forth  a  succession  of 
rich  tinkling  notes;  crowding  one  upon  another, 
like  the  outpouring  melody  of  the  sky-lark,  and 
possessing  the  same  rapturous  character.  Some- 
times he  pitches  from  the  summit  of  a  tree,  begins 
his  song  as  soon  as  he  gets  upon  the  wing,  and 
flutters  tremulously  down  to  the  earth,  as  if  over- 
come with  ecstacy  at  his  own  music.  Sometimes 
he  is  in  pursuit  of  his  paramour;  always  in  full 
song,  as  if  he  would  win  her  by  his  melody,  and 
always  with  the  same  appeai-ance  of  intoxication 
and  delight. 

Of  all  the  birds  of  our  groves  and  meadows,  the 
bob-o-link  was  the  envy  of  my  boyhood.  He 
crossed  my  path  in  the  sweetest  weather,  and  the 
sweetest  season  of  the  year,  when  all  nature  called 
to  the  fields,  and  the  rural  feeling  throbbed  in 
every  bosom ;  but  when  I,  luckless  urchin,  was 
doomed  to  be  shut  up  during  the  live-long  day,  in 
that  purgatory  of  boj-hood,  the  school-room. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  little  varlet, mocked  at  me, 
as  he  flew  by  in  full  song,  to  taunt  me  with  his 
happier  lot.  O,  how  I  envied  him  !  No  lessons, 
no  task,  no  hateful  school,  nothing  but  holiday, 
frolic,  fields  and  fine  weather.  Had  I  been  then 
more  versed  in  poetry,  I  might  have  addressed 
him  in  those  beautiful  words  of  Logan  to  the 
cuckoo : 

"  Sweet  bird  !  thy  bower  is  ever  green, 
Thy  sky  is  ever  clear ; 
Thou  hast  no  sorrow  in  thy  song, 
No  winter  in  thy  year. 

"  0  !  could  I  fly,  I'd  fly  with  thee  ; 
"We'd  malie,  on  joyful  iving, 
Our  annual  visit  round  the  globe  : 
Companions  of  the  Spring  !" 


Further  observation  and  experience  have  given 
me  a  different  idea  of  this  little  feathered  volup- 
tuary, which  I  will  venture  to  impart  for  the  ben- 
efit of  my  schoolboy  readers,  who  may  regard  him 
with  the  same  unqualified  admiration  which  I  once 
indulged.  I  have  shown  him  only  as  I  saw  him 
at  first,  in  what  I  call  the  poetical  part  of  his 
career,  when  he  in  a  manner  devoted  himself  to 
elegant  pursuits  and  enjoyments,  and  was  a  bird 
of  music  and  song,  and  taste  and  sensibility  and 
refinement.  While  this  lasted,  he  was  sacred  from 
injury  ;  the  very  schoolboy  would  not  fling  a  stone 
at  him,  and  the  merest  rustic  would  pause  to  listen 
to  his  strain. 

But  mark  the  difference.  As  the  year  advances, 
as  the  clover  blossoms  disappear,  and  the  spring 
fades  into  summer,  he  gradually  gives  up  his  ele- 
gant tastes  and  habits;  doffs  his  poetical  suit  of 
black,  assumes  a  russet,  dusty  garb,  and  sinks  to 
the  gross  enjoyment  of  common  vulgar  birds. 
His  notes  no  longer  vibrate  on  the  ear,  he  is  stuff- 
ing himself  with  the  seeds  of  the  tall  weeds  on 
which  he  lately  swung  and  chanted  so  melodiously. 
He  has  become  a  "  bon  vivant,"  a  "  gourmand ;" 
with  him  now  there  is  nothing  like  the  "joys  of 
the  table  ;"  and  in  a  little  time  he  grows  tired  of 
plain,  homely  fare,  and  is  off  on  a  gastronomical 
tour  in  quest  of  foreign  lu.xuries. 

We  next  hear  of  him  with  myriads  of  his  kind, 
banquetting  among  the  reeds  of  the  Delaware, 
and  grown  corpulent  with  good  feeding.  He  has 
changed  his  name  in  travelling.  Bobolincon  no 
more — he  is  the  Reed-bird  now  ;  the  much-souaht- 
for  tit-bit  of  Pennsylvania  epicures;  the  rival  in 
unlucky  fame  of  the  Ortolan  !  Wherever  he  goes 
pop  I  pop  !  pop  !  every  rusty  firelock  in  the  coun- 
try is  blazing  away.  He  sees  his  companions 
falling  by  thousands  around  him. 

Does  he  take  warning  and  reform  ?  Alas !  not 
he.  Incorrigible  epicure  I  again  he  wings  his 
flight.  The  rice  fields  of  the  South  invite  him. 
He  gorges  himself  among  them  almost  to  bursting; 
he  can  scarcely  fly  for  corpulency.  He  has  once 
more  changed  his  name,  and  is  now  the  famous 
Rice-bird  of  the  Carolinas. 

Last  stage  of  his  career;  behold  him  spitted, 
with  dozens  of  his  corpulent  companions,  served 
up,  a  vaunted  dish  on  the  table  of  some  Southern 
gastronomer. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  Bobolink ;  once  spi- 
ritual, musical,  admired,  the  joy  of  the  meadows, 
and  the  favorite  bird  of  Spring ;  finally,  a  gross 
little  sensualist,  who  expiates  his  sensuality  in  the 
larder. —  Wolferl's  Roost. 


[From  the  New  York  Musical  Gazette.] 

Vincenzo  Belliiii. 

Of  the  three  Italian  composers,  who  are  most 
known  to  the  present  generation  of  opera-goers, 
ViNCENZo  Bellini  seems  to  enjoy  public  favor 
the  most  constant  and  the  least  interrupted.  Ros- 
sini's operas,  with  the  exception  of  Guillaume 
Tell.,  are  patronized  only  by  such  Italian  troupes 
as  prefer  foreign  countries  to  their  own  "  mother 
of  the  arts. "  Donizetti's  works,  it  is  true,  are 
often  performed  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Donizetti  died  only  a  few  years  since,  while 
Bellini,  notwithstanding  nearly  twenty  years  have 
elapsed  since  his  death,  is  still,  perhaps,  the  most 
necessary  composer  for  all  managers  in  all  coun- 
tries ;  and  his  roles,  certain  of  them  at  least,  must 
form  part  of  the  repertory  of  every  singer.  We 
have  often  thought  that  the  public  would  at  last 
tire  of  Norma,  1  Puritani,  Sonnambula,  and  / 
Capuletti  e  Montecchi ;  but,  no  I  every  perform- 
ance of  each  of  these  operas  is  sure  to  call  forth 
new  proofs  of  the  sympathy  of  the  pubhc. 
And  why  is  this  ?  Is  there  any  thing  especial  in 
the  plots,  the  scenery,  the  costumes,  or  the  mere 
musical  treatment  of  these  operas  ?  Are  there 
any  of  those  accessories  which  play  so  great  a 
role  in  modern  operas,  and  which  often  decide  a 
success  ?  Certainly  not ;  the  costumer  and  the 
machinist,  the  lover  of  variety  in  plot,  of  wild  and 
passionate  scenes,  or  of  romantic  horrors,  will 
find  very  little  to  suit  their  peculiar  tastes,  and  as 
to  those  qualities  which  are  demanded  especially 
by  the  musician,  it  almost  seems  as  if  poor  Bellini 


were  quite  ignorant  of  what  they  are.  And  yet 
we  have  all  experienced,  more  or  less,  that  his 
operas  do  not  fail  even  to  impress  those  who  look 
mainly  to  the  intellectuality  of  a  dramatic  work. 
Even  Wagner  tells  us  that  there  was  a  time  in 
his  own  history  when  he  could  not  resist  the 
charm  of  Bellini's  melodies ;  when  in  them  he 
found  consolation  and  comfort  for  the  troubles  of 
life.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  triumph  abso- 
lute melody  has  ever  attained. 

Bellini  is  the  hero  of  absolute  melody,  of  Ital- 
ian love  music  ;  here  lie  his  power,  his  strength, 
his  genius.  He  had  the  gift  of  melody,  and  very 
little  besides.  And  in  this  gift  of  melody  we  find 
the  key  to  the  continued  success  he  has  enjoyed. 
There  will  always  come  a  time  in  every  man's 
life  when  the  sweet  sounds  of  love  and  the  volup- 
tuous abandon  to  sentiment  will  attract  him  and 
win  his  admiration  ;  there  will  always  be  a  period 
of  every  one's  history  when  Bellini's  music  will 
best  reflect  his  own  mind  ;  and  this  will  be  more 
especially  true  should  he  chance  to  belong  to  the 
numerous  class  of  dilettanti,  whose  only  desire 
from  music  is  to  be  moved,  it  matters  not  much 
how.  Bellini  appeals  to  the  young — young  in 
years,  young  in  experience,  and,  let  us  add  it 
boldly,  young  in  musical  education.  With  eigh- 
teen years,  and  a  superficial  knowledge  of  music, 
the  duo  of  Norma  and  Adalgisa,  or  the  finale  of 
Norma  will  be  the  utmost  that  heart,  taste,  or  in- 
telligence will  require.  But  if  musical  and  intel- 
lectual development  follows,  there  will  come, 
sooner  or  later,  the  time  when  these  beauties  will 
suffice  no  longer ;  when  the  appetite  will  crave 
more  solid,  substantial,  and  nourishing  food.  To 
young  ladies  and  beardless  youth  the  sweet  wines 
of  Muscat  may  always  prove  refreshing ;  but  men 
will  demand  a  healthier,  more  vigorous  product  of 
the  grape.  Alas  I  for  that  musician  who,  in  his 
thirtieth  year,  will  experience  the  same  sensations 
in  listening  to  Bellini's  music  that  came  upon  him 
when  a  younger  man  !  He  would  surely  prove  by 
this  that  he  had  no  vocation  for  his  art. 

It  is  not  the  abundance  of  melody  alone  which 
will  make  an  opera  successful.  Schubert  had 
the  gift  of  melody  as  much  as  any  one,  and  still 
his  operas  were  a  decided  failure ;  and  almost  all 
successors,  in  the  path  of  song-composition,  have 
met  with  the  same  result  in  regard  to  their  operas. 
There  must  be  something  else  to  weigh  down 
the  balance  of  public  favor.  The  Italians  seek 
this  generally  in  the  successive  gradation  of  the 
motives,  without  having  recourse  to  heavy  means, 
such  as  over-laden  orchestration  or  full  harmoni- 
zation of  the  vocal  masses.  Here,  in  our  opinion, 
may  be  found  the  principal  secret  of  the  successes 
of  most  Italian  operas.  Bellini  followed  the  same 
path,  popularizing  his  ideas;  and  as  he,  for  the 
most  part,  composed  only  to  such  libretti  as  af- 
forded him  abundant  opportunity  of  satisfying  his 
sentimentality,  and  his  love  for  tears  and  sorrow, 
his  melodies  often  appear  to  have  a  dramatic 
coloring,  although  the  higher  claims  of  a  dramatic 
work  are  totally  neglected.  His  orchestration 
and  his  modulations  are  as  poor  as  they  well 
could  be ;  and  it  is  only  in  his  last  work,  1  Puri- 
tani, that  he  has  showed  himself  capable  of  im- 
provement, and  given  promise  of  better  things. 
Still,  the  French  art  of  instrumentation  was  not 
an  appropriate  acquirement  for  Bellini ;  it  placed 
him  out  of  his  element ;  he  appears  much  greater, 
and  far  more  natural,  in  such  works  as  permitted 
him  to  let  loose  the  full  stream  of  his  Italian  mel- 
odies, and  left  him  untrammeled  by  any  other 
consideration  than  an  appeal  to  his  never-failing 
source — tears  and  lamentations.  Norma,  Son- 
nambula, and  some  parts  of  I  Capuletti  e  lilon- 
tecclii  are,  in  our  opinion,  the  brightest  emanations 
of  his  genius.  The  purity  and  naturalness  of  his 
melodies ;  the  prevalence  of  sentiment  in  them, 
and  the  simplicity  of  his  style  ;  the  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance that  he  abandoned  the  style  of  Rossini, 
of  which  the  operatic  world  had  already  become 
somewhat  tired ;  and,  more  than  all,  the  fact  that 
the  greatest  singers  of  modern  times,  Rubini, 
Tamburini,  Pasta,  Malibran,  and  Grisi 
found  in  his  creations  the  means  of  displaying 
their  powers  and  genius ;  all  these,  together  with 
the  fact,  that  the  epoch  during  which  he  compos- 
ed, from  1820  to   1830,  reflected  to  a  strong  de- 
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gree  his  peculiar  characteristic — that  of  general 
relaxation — may  be  considered  a3  the  sources  of 
his  triumphs  and  successes;  sources  which,  will 
be  inexhaustible,  so  long  as  there  is  a  demand  for 
Italian  prime  donne,  lor  opera  in  its  present  form, 
and  for  appeals  to  the  sentimentalities  of  youth. 

Bellini  lived  only  thirty-three  years.  Born  in 
1802  in  Catania,  (Sicily,)  he  died  in  France  in 
1835,  at  the  proper  time  for  the  estabhshment  of 
his  fame,  in  our  opinion.  •  He  died  at  a  time  when 
Heinrich  Heine,  one  of  the  most  spirituel  of 
modern  authors,  was  in  the  habit  of  telling  him 
that  he  had  attained  the  most  dangerous  age  for 
men  of  genius,  as  the  period  from  thirty  to  thirty- 
four  was  generally  considered.  Poor  Bellini !  In 
consequence  of  this  he  was  almost  afraid  to  ap- 
proach the  tormenting  Heine,  who  most  assuredly 
had  no  idea  that  his  prophecy  would  so  soon  be 
fulfilled. 

As  to  the  characteristics  of  the  man,  Bellini, 
his  personal  appearance  and  manners,  we  can 
have  no  better  delineator  than  Heine  himself,  who 
has  given  one  of  the  best  sketches  of  the  Italian 
maestro  we  have  seen.  We  translate  from  Heine 
as  follows : 

"  Bellini  was  of  a  tall,  up-shooting,  slender  figure, 
which  always  moved  gracefully ;  coquettish,  ever 
looking  as  tliough  just  emerged  from  a  band-box ; 
a  regular,  but  large,  delicately  rose-tinted  face;  light, 
almost  golden  hair,  worn  in  wavy  curls  ;  a  high,  very 
high,  marble  forehead,  straight  nose,  light  blue  eyes, 
well-sized  mouth,  and  rounded  chin.  His  features 
had  something  vague  in  them,  a  want  of  character, 
something  milk-like ;  and  in  this  milk-like  face  flitted 
sometimes  a  painful-pleasing  expression  of  sorrow. 
This  expression  in  his  face  took  the  place  of  the  fire 
that  was  wanting ;  but  it  was  that  of  a  sorrow  with- 
out depth  ;  it  glanced,  but  unpoetically,  from  his 
eyes  ;  it  played,  but  without  passion,  upon  bis  lips. 
It  was  this  poutless,  shallow  sorrow  that  the  young 
maestro  seemed  most  willing  to  represent  in  his  whole 
appearance.  His  hair  was  dressed  so  fancifully  sad  ; 
his  clothes  flitted  so  languishingly  round  his  delicate 
body ;  he  carried  his  cane  so  idyl-like,  that  he  re- 
minded me  of  the  young  shepherds  we  find  in  our 
pastorals,  with  their  crooks  decorated  with  ribbons, 
and  their  gayly-colored  jackets  and  pants.  And 
then  his  walk  was  so  innocent,  so  airy,  so  sentimental. 
The  whole  man  looked  like  a  sigh,  in  pumps  and 
silk  stockings.  He  has  met  with  much  sympathy 
from  women,  but  I  doubt  if  he  has  ever  produced  a 
strong  passion  in  any  one.  To  me  his  appearance 
had  always  something  ludicrously  distasteful,  one 
cause  of  which  may  have  been  his  French.  Al- 
though Bellini  had  lived  several  years  in  Paris,  be 
spoke  the  language  as  badly — as  liadly  as  it  can  not 
be  heard  even  in  England.  I  should  not  say  "bad- 
ly ; "  this  word  is  really  too  good  ;  horrible,  outra- 
geous, end-of-the-world-like,  would  better  express 
the  idea.  If  one  met  him  in  society,  treating  the 
poor  French  words  like  a  hangman,  and  constantly 
displaying  bis  monstrous  blunders,  he  would  think 
the  world  about  to  perish  amidst  thunderings  un- 
heard before.  The  utmost  silence  then  pervaded  the 
whole  room  ;  mortal  fright  was  painted  upon  every 
countenance;  the  women  seemed  uncertain  whether 
to  faint  or  run  away;  the  men  glanced  confusedly  at 
their  habiliments,  fearing  lest  some  button  had  been 
forgotten ;  and  most  horrible  of  all,  this  fright  pro- 
duced a  sort  of  convulsive  desire  to  laugh  which  it 
was  impossible  to  resist.  For  this  reason,  in  society 
a  proximity  to  Bellini  always  impressed  you  with  a 
sense  of  alarm,  which,  nevertheless,  had  in  it  a 
dreadful  charm,  and  attracted  as  well  as  repelled. 
Sometimes  his  involuntary  puns  were  only  amusing, 
and  reminded  one  by  their  funny  insipidity  of  the 
castle  of  his  countryman,  the  Prince  Pallagoni, 
which  Goethe  describes  in  his  pictures  of  Italian 
travels,  as  a  museum  of  fearful  distortions,  and  in- 
congruously coupled  deformities.  As  on  such  occa- 
sions Bellini  was  always  confident  that  he  had  said 
something  quite  harmless  and  very  serious,  the  ex- 
pression of  his  face  formed  the  strongest  contrast 
with  the  sense  of  his  words.  That  peculiarity,  which 
displeased  me  in  bis  face,  was  always  most  promi- 
nent at  such  times.  But  still  I  will  not  say  but  that 
this  very  expression  had  some  charm  for  the  ladies. 
Bellini's  face,  as  well  as  his  whole  appearance,  had 
that  physical  freshness,  that  flesh-bloom,  that  rose- 
color  which  invariably  produces  an  unpleasant  im- 
pression upon  me.  It  was  only  at  a  later  period, 
when  I  had  been  acquainted  with  Bellini  for  some 
time,  that  I  felt  any  inclination  toward  him.  This 
resulted  from  the  discovery  that  his  character  was, 
throughout,  noble  and  good.  His  mind  had  certain- 
ly remained  pure  and  unsullied  by  contact  with  evil. 


He  was  endowed  also  with  that  harmless,  good- 
natured,  that  child-like  nature,  which  is  never  found 
wanting  in  men  of  genius,  even  if  they  do  not  expose 
it  to  the  gaze  of  all  nutnkind.  " 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Has  the  Taste  for  Classical  Music  in  Boston 
Retrograded  ? 

The  concerts  of  the  Musical  Fund  Society  the 
past  season  have  not  succeeded  !  Only  five,  of  the 
eight  concerts  subscribed  and  paid  for,  were 
given  ;  and  there  is  a  considerable  deficit  yet  to 
be  paid  by  the  members  of  the  society.  The 
choral  societies  also,  have  not  been  sufflciently 
patronized.  Even  the  season  before  the  last, 
when  there  was  neither  a  new  theatre  nor  opera, 
there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  Germania  concerts. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  adverse  facts,  it 
may  still  be  possible  that  the  taste  for  classical 
music  among  us  has  not  declined.  The  failures 
of  the  concerts  may  be  owing  to  other  causes. 
We  have  now  ten  pianists — many  who  excel  in 
classical  compositions — where  we  had  one  twenty 
years  ago.  We  have  young  ladies,  who  join  and 
readily  take  their  parts  in  a  Requiem,  a  Mass, 
etc.;  amateurs  who  perform  Beethoven's  Quartets 
also ;  Soirees,  both  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  of  the 
best  classical  compositions,  vocal  and  instrumental. 
The  facilities  of  traveling  to  and  from  Europe 
have  also  enabled  many  to  hear  music  in  perfec- 
tion abroad,  while  within  a  few  years  a  ViEUX- 
TEMP.S,  a  Leopold  de  Meyer,  and  many 
others,  not  excepting  Jullien's  Band,  have 
given  a  new  idea  of  what  may  be  accomplished 
in  instrumental  music.  All  this  has  tended  to 
improve  the  public  taste.  People  are  better 
judges  and  will  not  now  put  up  with  imperfections 
which  they  did  not  notice  several  years  ago. 

Another  cause  of  the  failure  of  classical  con- 
certs may  be  found  in  the  want  of  means,  under 
our  system  of  low  prices  of  admission,  to  render 
classical  music  as  it  should  be  given — that  is,  on 
a  sufficiently  large  scale.  For  example,  one  of 
your  coiTespondents,  speaking  in  raptures  of  a 
concert  given  by  the  pupils  of  the  Conservatoire 
in  Paris,  says:  "  Only  think  of  Beethoven's 
Ninth  Symphony  given  by  the  orchestra  of  the 
Conservatoire  I  "  We  have  heard  the  Ninth  Sym- 
phony here  in  Boston ;  but  how  was  it  done  ? 
(Not  but  that  I  felt  grateful  to  obtain  even  a 
homoeopathic  idea  of  it.)  Instead  of  in  a  hall 
holding,  as  your  correspondent  says,  when  packed 
as  closely  as  possible,  1300  persons,  and  with  an 
ample  and  efficient  orchestra,  we  had  it  here  in  a 
hall  (to  say  the  least)  not  remarkably  favorable 
for  sound,  and  holding  more  than  twice  that 
number, — done  by  four  first  violins  (excellent 
ones  to  be  sure,)  two  double  basses,  etc. ,  etc. , 
against  or  along  with  a  complete  set  of  reeds, 
brass,  tympani,  etc.  The  whole  of  this  stupend- 
ous composition — particularly  the  opening  of  the 
choral  Finale,  which  commences  with  a  solo  reci- 
tative by  the  double  basses,  sounded  "  pigmyish," 
as  was  very  aptly  remarked  by  a  musical  person 
who  had  heard  it  in  Vienna  with  the  imposing 
effect  of  eighteen  double  basses.  I  have  listened 
to  the  Handel  and  Ilaydn  Society,  with  a  chorus 
of  two  or  three  hundred  (whom  no  one  will  ac- 
cuse of  singing  too  subdued,)  against  four  first 
violins,  two  basses,  etc.  I  could  not  help  thinking 
that  if  each  member  of  the  stringed  quartet  had 
played  in  a  different  key,  it  would  not  have  made 
the  least  difference. 


The  modern  oratorios  are  not  like  those  of 
Handel,  where  the  ideas  of  the  composer  are 
I)rincipally  in  the  vocal  parts.  In  the  later  com- 
positions of  this  class,  by  Haydn,  Beethoven, 
Spohk,  Mendelssohn,  the  effect  is  more  in- 
tended to  be  produced  by  the  ensemble ;  that  is, 
it  depends  nearly  as  much  upon  the  instrumental 
as  upon  the  vocal  parts ;  and  if  they  are  not 
balanced,  or  if  the  string  quartet  is  so  inefficient 
as  not  to  be  heard,  and  the  voices  too  overpower- 
ing, it  becomes  a  mere  noise,  a  fiasco,  and  does 
not  convey  the  composer's  meaning. 

I  happened  to  enter  the  hall  one  evening  last 
winter,  when  one  of  our  orchestras  had  com- 
menced the  finale  to  Mozart's  Symphony  in  E 
flat,  and   were  just   at  the  passage  for  violins : 


-B-7\? n^T^I i-r-1— I" 


not  a  note  of  which  could  be  heard,  but  only 
drums  and  the  restof  the  noisy  instruments. — 
Now  I  ask  what  gratification,  or  what  ideas  of 
music  can  an  audience  derive  from  hearing  noth- 
ing but  rc\'  ~     I  "T  to  the  end  of 

But  how  can  a  society  afford  to  pay  for  an  ef- 
ficient orchestra  at  present  prices,  unless  the  hall 
be  entirely  filled  with  paying  subscribers  ?  In 
London  or  Paris  the  prices  of  admission  are  gen- 
erally half  a  guinea  and  ten  francs ;  even  in 
Germany,  where  money  circulates  in  less  abund- 
ance, the  prices  for  occasional  concerts  are 
one  thaler,  and  two  thalers  for  such  as  those  of 
Vieuxtemps,  Liszt,  &c.  ;  and  nearer  home, 
the  Philharmonic  subscribers  in  New  York  pay 
ten  dollars  for  four  concerts,  and  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  for  single  tickets.  It  is  clear  that  we 
must  have  halls  constantly  filled  to  make  orches- 
tral concerts  pay. 

How  can  this  be  brought  about  ?  It  is  possible 
that  there  may  have  arisen  a  want  of  confidence 
in  the  public,  compared  with  its  reliance  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  old  Academy's  concerts. 
Subscribers  were  then  sure  to  get  what  was 
promised,  and  though  the  means  at  that  time 
were  limited,  yet  symphonies  were  listened  to 
and  enjoyed  in  the  old  Odeon  by  fidl  and  intelli- 
gent audiences. 

How  has  it  been  lately  ?  For  several  seasons 
past,  it  is  confessed  that  there  has  been  a  want  of 
unity  in  the  Musical  Fund  Society,  which  has 
greatly  diminished  the  public  confidence  in  it. 
The  Germania  promised  in  their  last  list  for  sub- 
scribers that  they  would  have  an  orchestra  of  fifty 
members  ; — a  number  they  were  unable  to  pro- 
duce. Again,  the  Music  Hall  is  not  favorable  to 
the  performance  of  classical  compositions.  Un- 
like most  large  halls,  it  resembles  what  the  fash- 
ionable milhners  call  a  "trying  color;"  it  brings 
the  smallest  imperfections  into  prominence ;  its 
echoes  appear  to  resound  only  to  brass  instru-  ■ 
ments,  kettle  drums,  piccolo,  etc.  Good  music 
in  it  is  like  Hamlet  in  the  hands  of  a  certain  coarse, 
vulgar  "  star  "  actor  —  anything  but  the  refined, 
philosophical,  melancholy  and  gentleman-like 
Hamlet  of  Shakspeare.  But  the  had  may  be  im- 
proved, and  it  is  hoped  that  the  directors  may  be 
able  to  render  it  more  suited  to  its  original 
purpose. 

In  fine,  we  think  any  one  who  considers  these 
suggestions,  will  arrive  at  my  conclusion,  that 
musical  good  taste  in  Boston  haa  not  retrograded, 
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but  been  overpowered  and  kept  under  by  repeat- 
ed disappointments  and  want  of  judicious  foster- 
ing. I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is  more 
real  liking  for  and  appreciation  of  classical  music 
in  Boston  than  in  any,  even  larger,  cities  in  the 
Union,  and  that  if  the  wants  of  the  musical  pub- 
lic are  properly  catered  for,  the  future  will  show 
the  correctness  of  my  views. 

Confidence  must  be  re-awakened ;  subscribers 
must  be  sure  that  the  inducements  held  forth  will 
be  fully  realized.  In  Europe,  Royalty  and  No- 
bility are  the  great  supporters  of  the  most  refined 
public  amusements ;  even  in  Havana  several  of 
the  most  wealthy  citizens  subscribed  five  hundred 
dollars  each  for  Sig.  Marti,  to  enable  him  to  engage 
fii-st-rate  talent  for  the  opera.  Here,  in  a  repub- 
lican city,  we  must  look  to  the  public-spirited 
of  our  citizens,  who  occupy  the  first  position  in 
our  society.  Why  cannot  from  ten  to  one  hun- 
dred of  this  class  among  us  be  found,  who  will 
subscribe  for  a  fund  of,  say  one  thousand  dollars, 
and  offer  in  this  way,  and  in  the  choice  of  well- 
known  directors,  a  guaranty  for  a  series  of  clas- 
sical concerts  the  coming  season  ?  I  think  the 
thing  might  be  managed  without  difficulty.  In 
this  way  an  efficient  orchestra  could  be  easily 
engaged  (for  Boston  can  produce  one,)  and 
both  artists  and  subscribers  feel  an  assurance  of 
mutual  benefit.  The  musical  public  would  soon 
begin  to  look  forward  to  each  concert,  say  every 
other  Saturday,  as  a  feast  in  advance,  and  would 
soon  show  that  the  city  has  taste  enough  to  re- 
ward liberally  good  performances  of  the  best 
music. 

When  I  came  to  Boston  in  '41,  I  was  agreea- 
ably  surprised  to  hear  a  symphony  for  the  first 
time  after  my  departure  from  Europe.  Now,  as 
my  departure  (not  for  another  continent  or  city, 
but  for  "  that  bourne  whence  no  traveller  re- 
turns") is  approaching  rather  faster  than  I  could 
wish,  I  hope  yet,  before  bidding  adieu  to  many 
kind  and  indulgent  friends,  to  see  Boston  taking 
that  pre-eminence  in  classical  music  which  has 
always  been  conceded  to  her  in  most  other  de- 
partments of  intellectual  culture. 

Wm.  Keyzer. 

May  15,  1855. 


Diary  Abroad.— No.  16. 

Berlin,  April  4.— This  afternoon  heard  Geaun's  Tod 
Jesu  (Death  of  Jesus)  in  the  Garrison  church.  I  heard 
it  four  years  since  in  the  same  place  and  was  not  might- 
ily carried  away  with  it.  Thought  perhaps  the  fault 
lay  in  the  hearer.  As  compared  with  Hakdel's,  Hayds's 
Mendelssohs's  oratorios,  I  like  it  even  less  than  be- 
fore. The  best  things  in  it  to  my  ear,  are  so  much  like 
Handel  imitated— (did  Graun  in  1764  5  know  Handel's 
oratorios?)  'that  they  sounded  feeble.  A  certain  dra- 
matic progress,  leading  to  a  climax,  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
necessity  in  an  Oratorio  as  well  as  in  an  Opera.  If  it  be 
said  that  this  is  a  Cantata  and  not  an  Oratorio,  why,  I 
like  Oratorio  much  better.  These  long  narratives  in 
recitative,  ending  often  with  "  And  Jesus  said,"  another 
.voice  singing  what  was  said,  I  find  very  wearying. 
Haydn,  having  beard  Handel  in  London,  avoided  this 
rock.  Mendelssohn's  "Paul"  always  seemed  deficient 
to  me, because  written  after  Graun's  pattern;—"  Elijah," 
a  hundred  fold  better,  because  Handel-like.  Though 
this  was  one  of  the  few  occasions  upon  which  I  have 
ever  seen  an  oratorio  fill  a  house  here  in  Germany,  still 
there  did  not  seem  to  be  much  real  enthusiasm  in  the 
audience,  and  the  "wunderscMns,"  "vortreffliclis,"  and 
other  epithets  of  high  praise  seemed  to  be  uttered  be- 
cause it  was  Graun's  7od  Jcsm— and  Graun  was  Fred- 
eric Second's  Kapellmeister,  and  it  is  the  fashion  to 
make  a  great  fuss  about  his  "  Good  Friday"  music. 
I  have  often  been  told  here  that  "  Paul"  is  greater  than 


"  Elijah," — it  is  more  like  7*0!^  Jesu — and  if  that  be  the 
standard— why,  then  it  is.  Parson  Sir  Hugh  "  liked  it 
not  when  an  old  'oman  had  a  great  peard  " — I  like  it  not 
when  the  auditor  expresses  all  sorts  of  enthusiasm — and 
yawns  in  the  midst  of  it.  I  cannot  count  Tod  Jesu 
among  the  masterpieces.  What  an  infinite,  infinite  dis- 
tance separates  it  from  the  Passion  music  in  the  "  Mes- 
siah I" 

Beeslau  (in  Silesia),  April  13th.  Bring  out  the  bull. 
Not  Taurus — I  am  no  matador  ready  for  a  bull  fight. 
Bring  out  the  Eoman  Bull;  for  I  am — a  heretic!  From 
my  lieart  of  hearts  I  rebel  against  the  fundamental 
principle  of  Opera.  And  yet  if  authority  is  authority, 
there  can  be  no  mistake  that  I  am  wrong,  for  do  not  the 
North  and  South  poles  in  this  matter  agree  and  harmo- 
nize? Do  not  Fry  and  Dwight  here  coincide?  Yet  I 
can  not  believe !  Out  with  tlie  bull !  Last  night  I  again 
heard  Chekubini's  "Water  Gmner,"  {Les  deux  Jou7-- 
nees).  Delightful!  As  a  drama,  beautiful  exceedingly. 
The  music  always  written  with  the  actor  in  view,  so  that 
delicious  as  it  is,  it  is  always  subordinate,  and  satisfied 
with  adding  to  the  joy  or  pathos  of  the  play.  It  is  de- 
liciously  expressive,  and  its  effects,  as  Bryant  says  of 
Nature,  are  such  as  sink  into  the  soul  "  ere  one  is  aware." 
And  herein  I  find  by  experience  is  the  greatness  of  the 
great  masters  of  opera.  They  never  say,  "  Now  Mister, 
I  am  going  to  give  you  an  aria,  a  duet,  a  trio — look  out 
for  yourself.''  The  music  grows  out  of  the  situation 
and  the  tears  fill  your  eyes,  you  know  not  why.  I 
was  looking  at  a  great  picture  the  other  day — I  forgot 
all  about  the  painter — the  picture  itself  was  all  in  all — it, 
not  the  artist,  touched  me. 

Well,  like  '  Der  Freischiitz,'  '  Oberon,'  '  Magic  Flute,' 
*  Fidelio,'  '  Swiss  Farail}^'  and  other  favorites,  the  '  Water 
Carrier'  is  in  great  measure  spoken  dialogue,  and  the 
music  comes  in,  just  like  blank  verse  in  Shakspe.^ee, 
when  the  elevation  of  thought  and  sentiment  requires  it. 
I  smile  now  to  think  how  last  evening,  when  the  first 
words  were  spoken,  a  feeling  of  delicious  relief  went 
through  me,  as  I  uttered  a  mental  "  Thank  God!  "  that 
I  was  to  be  spared  the  abominable  box'e  of  recitative ! 

Years  ago  I  first  heard  recitative  at  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society.  It  grated  on  my  feelings  like  the  filing 
of  a  saw.    I  have  learned  to    like  some  recitatives — 

nobody  better — but  on  the  stage !     Give  me  Pop 

Emmons's  eloquence,  but  don't  compel  me  to  listen  to 
half-an  hour's  talk  upon  trivial  matters  on  the  stilts  of 
recitative,  when  three  minutes  of  spoken  dialogue  is 
suifieient. 

I  hate  recitative — kiss  the  book  upon  it,  and  am  ready 
for  excommunication. 

Out  with  the  bull! 

April  14. — I  went  this  evening  with  Prof.  J to  an 

Amateur  Musical  Club.  The  subscribers  to  this  are  the 
music-loving  portion  of  the  professors  in  the  University, 
and  others  of  like  ranit  and  character.  They  meet  Sat- 
urday evenings  in  a  couple  of  rooms  at  a  leading  piano- 
forte dealer's,  the  men  in  one,  their  wives  and  daughters 
in  the  other,  and  the  cost  is  only  a  division  of  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  heating,  lights,  and  attendance.  The 
programme  this  evening  was  this: 

Sonata  for  Piano  and  Violin,  E  fiat,  Beethoven. 
Piano-forte  Trio,  E  flat.  Hummel  (fine). 
Quartet,  B,  Mozart. 

Ail  capitally  played.     Such  music  at  such  a  cost! 

Ajnil  15.  '  Cleve '  tells  with  great  glee  a  story  of  tall 
George  Bradburn — the  manful  advocate  of  freedom  in 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature  some  twenty  years  ago. 
A  little  weasen-faced,  sanctimonious  man  is  the  other 
actor. 

Weasen-face.     Brother  B.,  have  you  got  religion? 

Brother  B.  (being  a  little  deaf,  bends  down  with  hand 
to  ear.)    Hey? 

W,  (raising  his  voice.)    Have  you  got  religion? 

B.    None  to  speak  of! 

This  morning  I  went  to  the  Dom  to  hear  mass,  and  as 
I  sat  listening,  in  that  crowd  all  still  as  heart  could  wish, 
to  the  "Kyrie,"  the  '  Gloria,'  and  so  on,  and  they  sank 
each  more  deeply  into  my  heart,  the  above  odd  anecdote 
popped  into  my  mind,  and  the  question  came  up  whether 
even  one  who  has  no  "religion  to  speak  of,"  can  be 
wholly  unmoved  by  tones  which  breathe  so  full  of  the 
religious  sentiment? 

The  choir  and  orchestra  are  both  small,  but  the  voices 


are  select,  and  especially  touching  was  one  of  those  rare, 
full,  clear,  ringing  voices,  at  the  same  time  powerful  and 
mellow.  This  sweet,  noble  voice  was  felt  throughout — 
without  making  itself  disagreeably  prominent  in  the 
choruses.  What  a  glory  there  is  in  a  pure,  sustained 
tone,  swelling  and  dying  away  without  the  slightest  per- 
ceivable waver  or  variation  of  pitch.  How  such  a  tone 
will  fill  one  with  music !  Oh  ye  wiggle- voiced  men  and 
women,  will  ye  never  learn  that  one  such  tone  touches 
the  heart  more  than  a  whole  evening  of  tremolo,  and  that 
it  is  only  she  who  is  capable  of  the  pure  tone,  who  can 
touch  your  heart  of  hearts,  when  in  the  depths  of  feeling 
the  voice  begins  to  waver  and  tremble  with  emotion? 

The  contrast  between  the  mass  to-day  and  the  boy- 
singing  of  the  Berlin  choir,  was  not  in  favor  of  the  latter. 
Music  is  cold  without  soprano.  Brass  bands,  too,  are 
abominable.  We  must  have  the  feminine  —  the  wood 
instruments.  Our  Puritan  ancestors  banished  poetry, 
painting,  sculpmre,  architecture  and  music  from  their 
Sunday  services.  So  they  went  into  a  barn  and  snnfHed 
and  drawled  out:  "  The  Lord  will  come,  and  he  will  not." 
Their  descendents  already  erect  fine  churches,  place 
good  organs  therein,  and  show  a  reviving  taste  for  paint- 
ing and  sculptured  ornaments;  will  they  not  by-and-bye 
introduce  Music  ? 

From  UBW  YOKE. 

Mat  20. — It  was  a  sad  trick  that  the  Pates  played 
us,  when,  after  a  week  of  delicious  Spring  weather, 
they  sent  down  upon  us  on  Saturday,  the  day  of  Mr. 
Eisfeld's  Complimentary  Concert,  a  very  deluge 
of  rain,  which  only  increased  during  the  whole  day. 
The  natural  consequence  was  a  very,  very  thin  house, 
so  much  so  as  to  really  pain  any  one  interested  in  the 
success  of.  an  able  and  zealous  musician,  to  whom 
New  York  owes  innumerable  musical  advantages. 

To  me,  this  state  of  things  considerably  marred 
the  exquisite  pleasure  which  I  could  not  but  derive 
from  the  concert  itself.  It  was  a  real  treat  to  all  lov- 
ers of  good  music :  both  in  point  of  material  offered 
by  the  programme,  and  of  execution,  which,  with  a 
few  trifling  exceptions,  was  uniformly  excellent. 
The  orchestra,  particularly,  I  have  never  heard  play 
better.  Instead  of  being  discouraged  by  the  small 
audience,  they  seemed  to  feel  as  if  they  must  do  their 
best  to  make  up  for  other  disappointments,  and  do 
credit  to  the  conductor,  who,  though  bearing  the  too 
evident  marks  of  severe  illness  in  his  appearance, 
was  yet  at  the  post  which  he  has  so  long,  so  faithful- 
ly filled.  The  opening  piece  was  the  fresh,  graceful 
overture  to  Les  deux  Journees,  by  Chekubini — 
a  piece  of  solid  light  music  (rather  paradoxical  I 
must  confess)  which  one  is  always  glad  to  hear. 
The  other  numbers  of  the  flrst  part  were  solo-pieces, 
Mr.  Eisfeld  having  introduced,  in  this  concert,  a  fea- 
ture new,  or  at  least  rare,  in  this  country,  namely,  to 
have  the  Symphony  end  the  concert,  instead  of  be- 
gin it.  I  much  prefer  to  have  it  so,  particularly 
when  a  Symphony  of  Beethoven,  and  more  partic- 
ularly when  the  C  minor  is  given.  Nothing  else  sounds 
well  after  it,  and,  when  you  hear  it  last  you  go  away 
with  the  full  impression  upon  your  mind,  and  enjoy 
it  much  more  in  retrospect  than  when  it  is  confused 
by  the  memory  of  several  miscellaneous  pieces 
coming  after. 

The  solo  performers  were  Messrs.  Iviefek  and 
ScHREiBER,  on  the  clarinet  and  cornet-ii-piston. 
Miss  Lehmann  and  Mr.  Hoffmann.  The  first- 
named  gentleman  played,  in  a  most  admirable  man- 
ner, a  Concertino  by  Mr.  Eisfeld,  which  we  have  al- 
ready heard  this  winter  at  the  first  Philharmonic 
concert.  A  second  hearing  only  heightened  the  plea- 
sing impression  which  I  received  at  that  time.  It  is 
finely  instrumented  and  the  two  motifs  are  very  ori- 
ginal and  beautiful.  The  Clianson  d  Amour,  also  by 
Mr.  Eisfeld,  for  cornet  h-pistons,  did  not  seem  to  me 
to  have  as  much  character  in  it  as  the  other.  It 
was  also  very  well  played.     I  regret  to  say  that 
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Miss  Lehmann  did  not  do  lierself  justice.  Tlie 
grand  aria  from  Fiddio  is  excessively  difficult— it 
presents  a  task  to  which  Miss  Lehmann  did  not  seem 
equal :  nor  was  she  well  sustained  by  the  orchestra, 
who,  in  this  one  case,  did  not  do  very  well,  probably 
from  insufficient  rehearsal  of  the  very  difficult  music, 
with  which  they  were  not  familiar.  Tlie  "  Erlking," 
too,  I  have  heard  much  better  sung  by  Miss  Leh- 
mann at  a  concert  of  her  own. 

Jlr.  Hoffmann  delighted  his  hearers  once  more 
with  the  exquisite  Romance  and  Rondo  vivace  from 
a  Concerto  of  Chopin,  which  he  had  played  at  one 
of  last  year's  Philharmonic  concerts.  It  is  a  most 
beautiful  composition — first  the  dreamy,  delicate, 
languishing  Romance,  then  the  bright,  sparkling, 
pearl-like  Rondo — that  intoxicates  one  like  the  wine 
which  it  resembles.  Mr.  Hoffmann  continues  to  im- 
prove, from  year  to  year.  I  well  remember  the  time 
when,  a  mere  wonder-child  or  boy,  he  astonished 
people  by  his  strength  and  brilliancy  of  execution, 
in  pieces  of  the  "  prodigious  school."  For  some 
years  he  continued  more  or  less  in  this  line.  After 
a  lull,  he  came  out  last  year  so  able  an  interpreter 
of  Chopin,  as  to  prove  that  he  was,  after  all,  no 
mere  trickster,  but  had  depth  beneath  the  surface ; 
and  this  impression  has  only  been  confirmed  by  his 
performances  in  public,  not  too  frequent,  since  that 
time.  I  have  hardly  ever  enjoyed  anything  more 
than  his  share  in  the  "  Kreutzer  Sonata"  of  Beet- 
hoven, at  a  Quartet  Soirtse  this  winter.  I  am  sorry 
that  there  is  still  so  much  supercifiality  in  him  as  to 
allow  him  to  play,  in  answer  to  an  encore,  on  Satur- 
day, one  of  the  shallowest,  flattest  pieces  imaginable  : 
"  The  Last  Hope,"  by  Gottschalk.  I  should  call 
it  a  forlorn  hope  !  He  played  it  admirably,  though. 

The  grand,  glorious  Fifth  Symphony  of  '■  the 
Master,"  never  made  a  deeper  impression  on  me 
than  on  that  evening.  I  had  purposely  not  played 
or  looked  it  over  before,  according  to  my  usual  wont, 
as,  not  having  heard  it  for  some  time,  I  wanted  it  to 
break  in  upon  me  afresh  in  all  its  beauty.  Fresh 
from  HoFrMANx's  wonderful  analysis  of  it,  in  your 
last  number,  I  followed  it  through  in  his  spirit,  with- 
out, however,  allowing  his  impressions  to  disturb  my 
own  individual  ones.  Yet  how  true  what  he  says — 
the  restless  striving  and  working  in  the  Allegro — 
the  "  sweet  spirit-voice  "  of  the  Andante,  with  the 
evil  genius  constantly  peeping  out  from  behind  the 
thunder-cloud, — and  lastly,  "the  glorious  theme  of 
the  Finale,  shining  out  like  dazzling  sunshine  in  the 
jubilant  strains  of  the  full  orchestra!"  It  was  in 
this  symphony,  particularly,  that  the  orchestra  sur- 
passed themselves  ;  never  has  a  like  composition 
been  played  with  more  "  Schwung" — translate  that 
German  word  if  you  can — than  this. 

I  have  been  told  that,  as  many  who  had  purchased 
tickets  were  prevented  from  attending,  Mr.  Eisfeld 
thinks  of  repeating  the  concert  next  Saturday  after- 
noon. Let  us  hope  that  the  weather  will  be  more 
propitious,  and  that  not  only  those  will  be  there  who 
could  not  go  last  Saturday,  but  that  also  those  who 
were  there  were  enough  interested  to  go  again,  of 
which  number  I  myself  shall  certainly  be  one. 

BORNONIS. 

■ 

liusMat  (l|liit=(i{Itat. 

Is  there  a  Bobolink  among  composers  t  Read  on 
another  page  Washington  Ikving's  charming  de- 
scription of  that  songster  of  our  meadows  and  corn- 
fields in  June,  and  of  the  sad  metamorphoses  which 
he  is  to  undergo  ;  then  compare  the  gushing  melody  of 
11  Barhiere  and  Taiwredi  with  the  Rossini  of  these 
latter  years !  —  Fekuinand  Hillek,  being  asked 
what  ho  thought  of  Meyeebeek's  operas,  replied 
evasively  and  with  some  impatience:  "Ah!  let  us 
not  talk  of  politics!  " 

We  had  a  call  last  week  from  our  townsman  Sam- 


uel Paukman  Tdokeeman,  Mus.  Doc.,  who  had 
just  arrived  from  England  to  enter  upon  his  duties  as 
organist  at  ■' rinity  Church,  New  York,  in  place  of 
the  veteran  Dr.  Hodges,  who  has  removed  to  the 
new  Trinity  Chapel,  upon  Twenty-fifth  street.  This 
appointment  to  so  important  a  position  is  even  a 
greater  honor  to  our  townsman  than  the  doctorate  of 
the  English  university,  and  we  trust  that  it  will  give 
him  full  facilities  for  carrying  out  his  high  ideas  of 
what  episcopal  church  mnsic  ought  to  be. 

That  always  readable  and  faithful  friend  of  the 
artistic  and  the  beautiful.  The  Crai/ou,  has  a  letter 
from  a  German  gentleman,  describing  the  festival  at 
Munich  in  honor  of  the  completion  of  Ckawfoed's 
statue  of  Beethoven,  the  gift  of  our  townsman, 
Charles  C.  Perkins  to  the  Boston  Music  Hall. 
The  letter  is  dated  Munich,  March  29,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

*  #  *  "It  was  a  glorious,  beautiful  festival, 
and  I  still  revel  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  delightful 
recollection.  I  wish  you  could  have  witnessed  the 
universal  enthusiasm. 

"  The  artist's  permission  has  been  obtained  to  place 
the  Beethoven  in  the  Concert  Hall;  but  the  general 
musical  director,  Lachner,  would  not  allow  the  statue 
to  be  placed  in  an  ordinary  hall,  but  appointed  an  es- 
pecial concert  for  the  26th  of  March,  the  anniversary 
of  the  great  master's  death,  saying,  '  That  day  shall  be 
marked  by  a  fete  of  Art.' 

"A  pedestal  of  six  feet  in  height  was  prepared, 
having  a  background  of  dark  green  velvet,  supported 
by  gilt  columns.  It  was  a  serious  undertaking  to  get 
the  statue  up  the  high  steps,  but  it  was  accomplished 
without  accident — and  the  statue  was  placed  upon  its 
pedestal,  in  the  midst  of  a  forest  of  flowers  and  cy- 
presses, lit  by  more  than  a  hundred  gas  lights ;  the 
tout  ensemble  produced  a  most  magical  effect.  The 
Concert  Hall  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  more  than 
a  thousand  persons,  among  whom  King  Maximilian 
and  the  Queen  were  most  conspicuous.  And,  now 
began  the  execution  of  Beethoven's  best  compositions 
by  more  than  three  hundred  singers,  male  and  female, 
and  musicians,  in  a  manner  that  made  me  wish  Mr. 
Perkins  could  have  listened  to  their  magic  tones. 

"  The  director  of  the  theatre,  HeiT  Dingelstedt, 
wrote  a  prologue  in  verse,  which  was  finely  recited 
by  Madame  Dambock,  the  first  actress  :  and,  when 
the  fete  was  ended — '  Such  a  fete  we  have  never  had,' 
was  the  cry  of  hundreds  of  voices. 

"  King  Maximilian  remarked  to  a  gentleman  pres- 
ent,'  I  only  regret  that  this  master-piece  of  Art  should 
not  remain  in  Munich  ;'  the  reply  was, '  The  artist  who 
created  it  still  lives,'  at  which  his  Majesty  smiled,  and 
said, '  Not  easily  does  a  work  of  Art  please  me  as  does 
this  statue.' 

"  Ex-King  Louis  was  unable  to  leave  the  palace  on 
the  evening  of  the/«(e,  as  the  weather  was  very  bad; 
and,  still  suffering  as  he  is,  he  has  not  made  any  ar- 
tistic visit.  But,  hearing  that  the  Beethoven  must 
be  sent  off,  he  went  yesterday,  in  the  midst  of  the  snow 
and  rain,  to  see  it.  The  statue  was  once  more  placed 
on  its  pedestal  for  him — he  was  delighted  with  it; 
and,  as  he  intends  visiting  Rome  this  summer,  said 
that  he  would  tell  the  artist,  in  person,  how  much  the 
statue  had  pleased  him." 

A  taste  for  better  things  is  certainly  spreading  in 
our  musically  benighted  towns  and  cities.  We  have 
already  told  of  what  has  been  achieved  in  Bangor. 
A  correspondent  from  Worcester,  Mass.,  commends 
to  the  notice  of  the  Musical  World  a  programme  of 
choice  music  performed  there  at  a  private  Soirc'e  a 
few  weeks  since.     He  writes  : 

"  Mr.  B.  D.  Allen — an  artist  of  eminent  merit  and 
of  equal  modesty — a  pupil  in  everyrespect  worthy  of 
his  distinguished  teacher  and  friend.  Otto  Deesel, 
and  one  of  our  own  citizens,  has  established  for  him- 
self a  highly  honorable  reputation  in  our  musical 
community,  discouraging  all  trash,  and  cultivating 


the  highest  standard  of  "  Musical  Art."  His  pro- 
gramme, above  referred  to,  embraced  the  following 
excellent  selections : 

"  Part  I. — 1.  Symphony  in  B  flat,  (Piano,  four 
hands,)  Schumann — (Miss  Bacon  and  B.  D.  Allen.) 
2.  Four  Part  Song,  The  Nightingale,  Mendelssohn 
— (Misses  Fiske  and  Wright,  and  Messrs.  Stocking 
and  A.  S.  Allen.)  3.  Sonata  in  A  minor,  Mozart — 
(Miss  Bacon.)  4.  Ave  Maria, — Song,  Franz— (Miss 
Wright.) 

"  Paet  II. — 5.  Iloramage  a  Handel  (Two  Pianos,) 
Mosehcles — (Miss  Bacon  and  B.  D.  Allen.)  6.  The 
Erl  King, — Song,  Schubert — (Miss  Fiske.)  7.  An- 
dante Spianata  et  Grande  Polonai.se,  Chopin — (B.  D. 
Allen.)  8.  Four  Part  Song,  The  Gondolier's  Sere- 
nade, Wm.  Mason — (Misses  Fiske  and  Wright,  and 
Messrs.  Stocking  and  A.  S.  Allen.) 

"  We  may  be  permitted  simply  to  allude  to  the  lady 
pianist.  Miss  Bacon — also  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Dresel,  and 
a  performer  of  rare  merit— and  to  the  excellent  vo- 
calists who  contributed  so  admirably  to  the  evening's 
entertainment." 

Messrs.  Geo.  P.  Reed  &  Co.  have  just  published  a 
new  "  Course  of  Harmony,"  quite  a  formidable  oc- 
tavo volume,  by  Mr.  L.  H.  Sodthaed  of  this  city, 
and  forming  but  the  porch  or  Propylaja,  we  believe, 
to  a  complete  course  of  Counterpoint  and  Fugue, 
which  has  been  long  shaping  itself  in  the  brain  of  the 
same  thoughtful  and  profound  musical  scholar.  The 
volume  is  modest  in  its  pretensions,  but  from  what 
we  know  of  its  antecedents,  and  from  what  we  gather 
from  a  very  cursory  glance  at  its  contents,  we  suspect 
it  to  be  a  work  of  remarkable  value ;  indeed  we  shall 
be  disappointed  if  it  does  not  prove  to  be  the  best 
treatise  that  exists  in  English  on  the  subject;  not 
taking  into  account  of  course  the  translations  from 
Maex,  and  other  German  theorists.  AVe  shall  re- 
port more  fully  of  it  ere  long.  Mr.  Southard  is 
one  of  our  most  indefatigable  and  successful  com- 
posers too  of  music.  He  is  at  present  engaged,  with 
a  genial  literary  gentleman  who  furnishes  the  libretto, 
upon  an  opera,  the  plot  of  which  is  based  ujion  Haw- 
thoene's  "  Scarlet  Letter." The  annual  Festi- 
val of  the  German  Mdnnerchore,  LiederJcranze,  &c., 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  will  take  place  in  New 
York  next  month.    Cael  Beegmann  has  accepted  an 

invitation  to  conduct  it. Mr.  John  P.  Geoves, 

the  young  violinist  of  this  city,  sailed  last  Saturday 
for  Europe,  to  pursue  his  musical  studies  in  Dresden 

and  Leipzig. Miss  Elise  Hensler  still  remains 

in  Paris,  and  the  slightly  improved  state  of  her  fa- 
ther's health  renders  her  future  movements  yet  uncer- 
tain. We  hope  she  may  come  at  once,  and  sing  to 
us  in  one  of  the  two  Italian  opera  troupes  now  divi- 
ding public  attention. 

The  universal  "  free  fight "  between  each  and  all 
concerned,  which  followed  the  attempted  coalition  of 
the  two  opera  companies  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Academy  of  Music,  is  sharply  summed  up  by  the  N.  Y. 
Times  : 

"  Mr.  Jacobsohn  has  a  difficulty  with  the  Manage- 
ment." 

"  Mr.  Jacobsohn  has  a  second  difficulty  with  Mr. 
UUman." 

"  Mr.  Uilman  has  difficulty  with  everybody  on 
general  principles  of  policy." 

"  Signor  Mirate  (a  singer  not  known  here)  has  a 
difficulty  with  Signor  Badiali." 

"  Signor  Mirate  has  a  second  difficulty  with  the 
Management." 

"  Signor  Mirate  has  a  third  difficulty  with  Mr.  Ma- 
retzek." 

"  Signor  Arditi  has  also  a  difficulty  with  Mr.  Ma- 
retzek." 

"  Signor  Arditi's  chorus  has  a  difficulty  with  Mr. 
Maretzek's  chorus." 

"  Signor  Arditi's  orchestra  has  a  similar  difficulty 
with  Maretzek's  orchestra." 
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"  Mr.  Maretzek  has  a  difficulty  with  the  '  gentleman 
who  manages  the  press,'  and  generally  with'  every 
one  who  has  the  misfortune  to  be  under  the  latter's 
influence  and  control." 

"  And  last  and  most  serious  of  all, 

"  Madame  Anna  Lagrange  has  a  difSculty  in  her 
throat  which  prevents  her  singing." 

We  understand  that  there  was  no  ground  for  the 
statement  so  far  as  Signers  Badiali  and  Mieate 
were  concerned.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Phalen  has  retired 
from  the  management  of  the  Academy,  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Paine,  another  of  the  committee  of  the  stock- 
holders, and  they  have  had  compassion  on  the  house- 
less Lagkange  troupe,  and  agreed  to  terms  whereby 
said  troupe  occupies  the  Academy  so  long  as  the 
regular  Academy  troupe  remain  in  Boston,  They 
made  their  first  appearance  there  on  Monday  eve- 
ning in  Lucia  di  Lammermoor.  Mme.  Lagrange, 
Sig.  Mirate  and  Sig.  Mohelli,  that  is,  all  the  new 
stars,  were  to  take  the  leading  roles. 
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Italian  Opera. 

"William  Tell," — really  Rossini's  greatest 
work,  as  each  successive  hearing  and  perusal  of 
the  score  has  more  and  more  convinced  us, — was 
given  at  the  Boston  Theatre  oti  Monday  and  on 
Wednesday  evening,  to  large  audiences  and  with 
Very  great  success,  especially  the  second  time. 
It  was  produced  on  the  same  liberal  scale  and  in 
the  same  eifective  style  as  at  the  Academy  in 
New  York;  the  same  singers  and  supernumer- 
aries, to  the  number  of  some  150  persons  on  the 
stage  at  one  time  ;  the  same  orchestral  force, 
under  the  vigorous  baton  of  the  same  conductor. 
Max  Maretzek,  in  whom  all  have  confidence ; 
the  same  costumes  and  properties,  and  scenery, 
if  somewhat  different,  yet  quite  as  artistic  and 
as  picturesque,  it  seemed  to  us,  as  that  of  Sig. 
Allegki's  painting,  at  the  Academy. 

The  inordinate  length  of  the  opera,  requiring 
more  than  four  hours  in  performance,  necessitated 
large   omissions  in   New  York,  and  it  has  been 
very  much  farther  shortened  here.     The  whole 
of  the  ballet,  connected  with  the  wedding  scene 
in  the  first  Act,  and  with  the  Fair  in  the  second 
Act,  a  good  half  hour  of  it  in  all,  and  for  which 
Rossini   has   written   some   of  the   finest   dance 
music  in  existence,  was  cut  out.     Entire  choruses 
and  songs  in  every  Act  were  left  out,  and  others 
much  abridged.     The  only  important  female  role, 
that  of  Mathilda,  was  reduced  to  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  music  which  the  composer  and  libret- 
tists have  assigned  to  her.     The  fourth  Act,  melo- 
dramatic enough  at  best,  was  made  still  more  so, 
by   the   omission   of   at   least  two-thirds  of  the 
music.     And  yet  the  papers  cry  out  for  still  fur- 
ther "  cuttings,"  not  considering  that  the  omissions 
ah-eady  made  are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  much  of  the  apparent  want  of  unity, 
and  therefore  the  actual  tediousness  of  the  last 
acts, — supposing  the  entire  work  to  have  a  unity. 
But  it  is  indeed  true  that  this  opera  has  not  much 
dramatic  unity  or  progress ;   that  the  musical  cli- 
max is  past  with  the  second  Act,  and  the  dramatic 
climax   with  the  third;   so  that  some  excisions 
could  be  made  without  touching  any  vital  part. 
And   it   was   quite   important   that  it  should  be 
shortened  somewhat.     We  have  stated  the  above 
facts  not  to  find  fault,  but  for  the  information  of 


those  who  heard  "  William  Tell,"  that  they  might 
know  what  allowance  was  to  be  made  on  that 
score.  The  parts  omitted  were,  in  the  main, 
those  which  could  best  be  spared. 

The  musical  performance,  as  a  whole,  impressed 
us  as  an  improvement  upon  either  that  we 
heard  in  New  York.  The  exceedingly  rich  or- 
chestration throughout,  from  the  well-known 
overture,  which  was  vehemently  applauded,  to 
the  Mose  in  EgiUo-VAie.  accompaniment  of  the 
jubilant  final  quartet  and  chorus, — and  abounding 
everywhere  with  exquisite  and  piquant  melodic 
figures,  as  well  as  with  subtle  harmonies  and 
mighty  combinations, — was  rendered  very  effect- 
ively. Yet  we  must  complain  of  the  "  over- 
muchness  "of  the  brass  instruments  in  the/or- 
iissimos,  which  -often  covered  up  the  really  elabo- 
rate and  vivid  violin  figures  so  that  the  ear 
caught  nothing  of  them  even  while  the  eye  read 
the  notes.  If  this  was  in  a  great  measure  owing 
to  the  acoustic  nature  of  the  room  (as  the  con- 
fused and  dull  sound  of  the  opening  string  pas- 
sages in  the  overture  led  us  to  suspect)  then 
there  is  one  reason  the  more  for  favoring  the 
stringed  band  at  the  expense  of  drums  and 
trombones.  The  choruses,  than  which  there  are 
none  finer  in  any  opera  ever  h6ard  here, 
— none  so  individual  and  various  in  expression, 
or  wrought  up  with  so  superb  a  background  of 
instrumental  harmony,  were  generally  sung  with 
spirit  and  precision  and  a  good  musical  blending 
of  the  voices — numerous  beyond  the  measure  of 
our  operas  hitherto. 

Coming  now  to  the  principal  singers,  the  musi- 
cal and  dramatic  interest  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  be  concentrated  upon  any  one  leading  part. 
Tell  (baritone)  is  the  patriotic  centre.  But  Ar- 
nold Melchthal  (tenor)  unites  the  patriot  and 
the  lover,  and  thus  becomes  the  focus  in  which 
the  prime  and  secondary  motives  of  the  drama 
meet.  To  him  are  assigned  more  passages  which 
"  bring  the  house  down,"  and  which  stamp  them- 
selves upon  the  memory;  his  songs  are  the  most 
dramatic,  of  the  kind  in  which  each  note  is  freight- 
ed with  its  separate  weight  of  passion ;  besides,  is 
not  his  of  all  tenor  parts  the  most  arduous,  in  both 
senses  of  the  word ;  does  not  his  music  repeated- 
ly run  up  to  the  C  above  the  staff,  and  have  not 
NouREiT  and  Dupeez  immortalized  him,  the 
latter  by  the  famous  Ut  de  poitrine,  which  sent 
all  Paris  into  ecstacies  ?  Sig.  Bolcioni  lacks  the 
heroic  and  commanding  presence,  and  is  but  a 
feeble  and  automaton-like  actor,  ever  confined 
to  one  conventional  round  of  looks  and  starts  and 
gestures.  But  his  tenor  is  sweet  and  musical  and 
flexible,  and  takes  those  highest  notes  with  a  rare 
and  satisfying  power ;  indeed  his  most  effective 
tones  appear  to  lie  above  the  staff.  He  sings 
conscientiously,  earnestly,  with  good  style  and 
expression,  and  in  his  first  duet,  with  Tell :  O 
Mathilde,  (which  demands  a  high  B  flat  with  full 
strength  the  first  time,  and  a  tone  higher  when 
the  melody  recurs),  although  he  may  have  trans- 
posed it  half  a  tone,  produced  a  great  impression. 
Admirable,  too,  was  his  delivery  of  those  passion- 
ate syllabic  phrases  in  the  great  Trio  of  the  sec- 
ond act :  Ses  jours  qu'  ils  out  ose  proscrire,  &c., 
contrasting  with  the  flowing  thirds  of  the  two 
basses.  Tell  and  Walter.  In  the  love  dnet  with 
Mathilda,  just  preceding,  and  in  that  delicious 
bit  exquisitely  accompanied,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  act:  Asyle  he're'ditaire,  his  singing  was 
luU  of  tenderness  and  sweetness.     But  his  strength 


held  not  out  for  the  last,  most  ti'j'ing  air  of  all, 
the  war  song :  \Suivez  moi,  which  also  climbs  by 
emphatic  half-tones  to  the  C  and  dwells  there 
with  all  possible  power  and  volume ;  this  trial  was 
evaded,  wisely  too,  by  a  great  abridgment  of  the 
song.  The  other  tenor  parts  also  are  written  high. 
The  picturesque  little  fisherman,  who  steps  for- 
ward from  his  boat  in  the  first  scene,  and  sings  his 
little  jsong  about  his  little  loves,  while  earnest, 
anxious  Tell  is  brooding  on  his  countr)''s  wrongs, 
has  to  sing  up  to  C,  which  Herr  Beuttlee  (it 
was  ViETTi  in  New  York)  achieved  by  the  fal- 
setto, rendering  with  his  light,  sweet,  not  over- 
much pinched  German  voice,  the  whole  of  his 
music  cleverly  enough.  Sig.  Quinto  (the  Herr 
Quint  of  the  late  German  opera),  both  in  voice 
and  action  filled  the  part  of  Rudolph,  captain  of 
the  Austrian  soldiers,  better  than  such  parts  have 
been  often  filled  here,  and  indeed  he  lent  his 
voice  effectually  to  some  of  the  concerted  pieces. 

Sig.  Badiali's  Tell,  so  far  as  voice  and  sing- 
ing, and  expressive,  vigorous  parlando  went,  alike 
in  passages  of  heroic  indignation  and  defiance,  or 
of  tenderness  and  grief,  and  in  scrupulous  fidelity 
to  all  the  requirements  of  his  part,  was  much  the 
finest  impersonation  of  the  whole, — save  only  in 
the  matter  of  looks,  (which  it  of  course  lies  not 
in  his  power  to  adapt  to  any  one's  preconceived 
notion  of  the  character,)  and  in  a  tendency, 
habitual  with  him,  to  occasional  grotesque  over- 
acting. But  he  was  the  same  ever  reliable,  art- 
istic  Badiali,  with  the  solid,  ripe  and  rmgmg  bari- 
tone, which  seemed  as  if  Rossini's  music  here 
were  written  for  it  and  for  no  other. — Signor 
CoLETTi  (basso)  sustained  well  his  part  in  the 
trio  of  patriot  leaders,  and  throughout  the  whole 
of  that  grand  scene  of  the  conspiracy  at  Griitli. 
— Sig.  Rocco  makes  a  very  Blue-Beard  of  a 
Gessler,  as  melodramatically  fierce  a  tyrant  as 
the  composer  in  his  funniest  mood  could  wish. 
His  costume,  we  are  told,  was  historical. 

But  place  aux  dames ! — and  we  may  add  aux 
garfons,  for  Jemmy  Tell  is  certainly  the  leading 
soprano  throughout  the  chief  part  of  the  opera,  at 
least  where  the  prima  donna's  scenes  are  reduced 
down  to  one  or  two.  We  can  but  compliment 
Mme.  Bertucca-Maketzek,  upon  her  imper- 
sonation of  Tell's  dutiful,  brave  boy.  She  looked 
and  acted  the  part  charmingly,  and  mingled  in 
the  fray  between  villagers  and  soldiers  as  valiant- 
ly as  a  young  Tell  should.  Never  before  (it  is 
some  years  since  she  has  sung  here),  have  we 
found  her  voice  so  pure  and  clear  and  musical, 
and  her  singing  so  entirely  satisfitctory.  On  the 
the  top  of  those  strong  choruses,  her  soprano 
floated  with  a  silvery  clearness,  and  on  the  em- 
phatic phrases  each  note  penetrated  and  crowned 
the  great  mass  of  sounds  with  effect.  Every- 
where, in  the  concerted  pieces,  except  in  the  sec- 
ond act,  her  voice  is  paramount,  and  its  charm 
wears  not  out. 

There  always  is  a  charm  in  Steffanone's  sing- 
ing, in  spite  of  all  defects.  Her  voice  is  evidently 
the  worse  for  wear  in  some  respects ;  it  has  grown 
husky  in  the  lower  tones,  and  there  is  an  uncom- 
fortable amount  of  tremolo,  or  (as  our  friend  the  Di- 
arist calls  it)  of  the  "  wiggle  "  in  her  upper  tones. 
Yet  these  tones  are  always  rich,  sympathetic,  pen- 
etrating and  surcharged  with  feeling,  eminently 
suited  to  dramatic  pathos,  and  there  is  a  whole- 
heartedness  about  her- singing  which  grows  upon 
you  in  spite  of  a  certain  seeming  physical  noncha- 
lance at  the  beginning  of  each  effort.     The  part 
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of  Mathilda,  to  be  sure,  is  not  very  dramatic. 
Her  love  for  Arnold  is  but  an  incident  in  the 
play.  Love  is  but  a  secondary  motive  in  this 
opera  ;  here,  as  in  "  Moses  in  Egypt, "  the  main- 
spring is  political,  is  patriotism.  Yet  that  is  cer- 
tainly an  admirable  scene  for  her  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  act,  and  full  of  beautiful,  ori- 
ginal and  touching  music.  Her  first  recitative  and 
the  quiet,  sweet,  heart-felt  melody  :  Sombre  foret, 
in  which  she  (a  princess)  confides  to  the  woods 
and  to  the  evening  star  the  secret  of  her  love  for 
Arnold  and  for  simple  Swiss  life, — a  melodic  gem 
indeed — were  sung  with  true  expression,  she  only 
substituting  for  the  final  cadenza  (as  prima  donnas 
will)  another  of  her  own.  So  too  the  dialogue 
with  Arnold,  and  their  duet,  or  rather  two  duets. 
The  part,  if  not  dramatic,  has  musical  importance, 
and  would  have  much  more,  if  another  equally 
long  scene  with  Arnold,  commencing  the  third 
act,  were  not  left  out,  besides  a  Trio,  &c.,  with  the 
■wife  and  son  of  Tell  in  the  last  act.  As  if  to 
show  her  to  better  advantage  than  in  that  awk- 
ward riding  dress,  .she  is  allowed  to  intervene 
once,  for  a  moment,  to  claim  Tell's  son  from 
Gessler,  and  her  few  indignant  notes  were  there 
uttered  -with  great  spirit. 

We  have  not  room  here  to  point  out  the  musi- 
cal beauties  or  di-amatic  faults  of  "  William  Tell ;" 
although  we  have  felt  strongly  tempted  to  enter 
into  a  somewhat  regular  analysis  of  the  opera,  or 
at  least  to  sketch  out  a  catalogue  raisonnee  of  its 
musical  contents.  This  we  may  yet  do.  Suffice 
it  now  to  say,  as  we  begun,  that  its  charm  grows 
upon  us  wonderfully.  It  is  an  exhaustless  mine 
of  happy  musical  inventions  and  effects.  Even 
in  point  of  melodic  ideas,  we  had  not  half  appre- 
ciated it,  when  we  wrote  our  first  impressions, 
some  weeks  since.  Whatever  the  di'amatic  faults 
of  "  Tell,"  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  great 
musical  excellence,  and  that  as  a  musical,  a  lyric 
composition  it  is  far  more  important,  and  more 
worth  a  hearing — many  hearings — than  any  opera 
of  Bellini,  Donizetti,  Mercadante,  Verdi, 
or  (what  is  more  significant)  of  Rossini  him- 
self. 

"  William  Tell  "  is  to  be  performed  this  after- 
noon for  the  last  time,  and  let  no  lover  of  good 
music  miss  the  opportunity.  We  plead,  however, 
that  it  may  not  be  the  last ;  and  we  could  even 
wish  we  might  have  once  a  chance  to  hear  Ros- 
sini's greatest  opera,  long  as  it  is,  entire. 

Last  evening,  Vestvali,  "  the  magnificent,"  was 
to  make  her  Boston  debut  as  Orsini,  and  Bkignoli, 
the  young  tenor  admired  of  New  Yorkers,  as  Gen- 
naro,  in  Lucrczia  Borgia.  On  Monday  will  com- 
mence the  run  of  II  Trouatore,  much  to  the  joy,  we 
doubt  not,  of  all  who  love  exciting,  harrowing  tra- 
gedy and  Verdi,  to  whom  we  give  the  credit  of  be- 
ing almost  everywhere  in  the  majority.  The  reduc- 
tion of  prices  for  die  two  upper  circles — which  places 
are  for  musical  effect  perhaps  the  best, — places  the 
opera  now  within  the  reach  of  almost  all  who  want 
to  hear  it. 


What  for  an  Obchestea  next  Winter?  We 
publish  to-day  a  communication  from  our  old  friend 
Keyzer,  ever  alive  to  the  interests  of  classical  music 
in  this  his  chosen  home.  He  gives  us  some  good  ideas, 
as  usual;  and  he  has  known  too  long  the  musical  temper 
and  material  of  Boston  to  take  the  concert  experieuce 
of  the  past  winter  as  an  evidence  tliat  musical  taste  is 
on  the  decline  among  us.  We  are  only  soitv,  that  in 
seeking  other  explanations  of  the  winter's  fadure  he 
could  not  help  gravitating  back  again  to  his  old  hobby 


of  abusing  the  Music  Hall,  in  which  he  will  find  little 
sympathy,  at  least  from  younger  ears.  But  every 
m\isic-Iover  says  Amen  to  his  idea  that  for  so  large  a  hall 
there  should  be  a  large  orcliestra,  and  particularly  a 
largo  body  of  string  instruments.  This  is  a  prime  de- 
sideratum; at  the  same  time  that  we  are  bound  to  re- 
member, what  is  beyond  dispute,  that  die  most  effective, 
most  enjoyed,  and  most  successful  Symphony  concerts 
everywa}',  ever  yet  heard  in  Boston,  were  those  of  the 
Germania  Orchestra  in  tlie  Boston  Music  Hall.  As  to 
the  Hall,  tlie  question  is  not  if  it  be  a  perfect  room  for 
musical  effect,  but  if  it  be  the  best  that  could  be  for  a 
room  so  large ;  and  we  see  no  cause  yet  to  dfubt  that 
among  all  existing  halls  of  the  largest  size  it  is  unri- 
valled. Tlie  Philadelphia  hall  referred  to  is  but  half  as 
large. 

But  this  enpnssant.  The  main  drift  of  our  friend's 
article  is  to  show  what  may  be  done  next  winter;  to 
hint  some  practical  measures  towards  placing  classical 
orchestral  concerts  upon  a  foundation  of  cert.iinty  and 
permnnency  in  this  music-loving  city.  And  here  we  are 
happy  to  agree  with  his  suggestion,  and  doubt  not  it  is 
practical,  and  that  the  money  will  readily  and  cheerfully 
flow  towards  tlie  object,  the  moment  that  subscribers 
shall  see  that  something  solid  and  reliable  is  about  to  be 
done.  We  only  think  his  demand  too  modest,  and  that 
he  might  safely  strike  for  a  much  higher  sum. 

We  have  not  room  now,  but  we  propose  soon  to 
discuss  at  length,  and  with  a  view  to  some  practical 
movement,  the  whole  matter  of  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion of  great  classical  concerts  in  our  city. 


New  Music. — From  the  New  York  agency,  (389 
Broadway,)  of  J.  Alfred  Novello,  London,  we  have  re- 
ceived a  number  of  standard  classical  works,  in  the 
elegant  editions  of  that  famous  house.  We  mention 
for  the  present : 

1.  Short  Melodies  for  the  Organ,  principany  for  Soft 
Stops,  by  Vincent  Novello.  This  is  quite  a  large 
and  very  varied  collection  of  organ  pieces,  voluntaries, 
&c.,  already  extending  through  three  Books,  each  of 
six  numbers,  which  are  furnished  separately,  and  a 
continuation  is  still  promised.  Each  number,  of  eight 
or  ten  pages,  contains  from  six  to  ten  pieces,  many  of 
them  composed  by  Novello,  arranged  from  his 
masses,  offertories,  &c.,  of  which  there  is  a  great 
variety,  and  all  good ;  many  drawn  from  ancient 
sources,  Gregorian  hymns,  &c. ;  and  manj'  adapted 
from  pianoforte  Sonatas  and  other  works  of  Beet- 
hoven, Ceamee,  Pleyel,  Cherubini,  Hesse,  Pur- 
cell,  and  many  others.  We  have  an  aversion  to  Beet- 
hoven altered,  as  he  must  be  to  suit  the  organ,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  certain  piano  Andante  which  is  not  itself 
if  it  be  not  staccato.  But  others  are  less  objectionable  ; 
and  the  collection  abounds  in  really  excellent  and  use- 
ful pieces  for  the  organist. 

2.  Sanl ;  an  Oratorio,  by  Handel. — This  is  an- 
other of  Novello's  cheap  and  convenient  octavo  edi- 
tions of  the  Oratorios,  and  now  that  copies  can  be  had 
so  easily,  we  hope  that  some  of  our  societies  will  begin 
to  think  of  bringing  out  the  "  Saul.  " 


Boston  Theatre.  —  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings 
next  are  set  apart  for  the  benefits  respectively  of  the  Door 
keepers  and  the  Ushers,  to  whose  oblighigness  and  courtesy  all 
our  opera  and  play-goers  have  certainly  been  under  obligation. 
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Mwsical  Notace. 

D;;7^SeTeral  additional  Boys  are  wa.nted  <is  Choristera  in  an 
Episcopal  Cburcbia  tliiscity.  Salary,  fifty  dollars  per  annum. 
Applicants  should  not  be  above  14  years  of  age,  and  must  pos- 
BGSS  a  Treble  or  Alto  voice  of  unexceptionable  quality.  Further 
particulars  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  a  communication 
to  "  H.  S.  C,"  Traveller  office,  and  giving  name  and  residence. 

F .    F  .    M  ij  L  L  E  R , 

DIRECTOR  OP  MUSIC  AND  ORGANIST  at  the  Old  South 
Church  ;  Organist  and  Pianist  of  the  Uandel  &  Hayda 

Society,  Musical  Education  Society,  &c.  &c. 
Residence,  No.  3  Winter  Place,  Boston, 

BD.  AIiLX:]V  desires  a  situation  as  Organist  in  some 
•  church  in  Boston,    Address  Box  186,  Worcester,  Mass. 
References — Sumner  Hill,  E.  Hamilton,  J.  H.  ■Willcox,  Esqs. 


BOSTOK  THEATRE.— ITAUAN  OPERA. 

The  Manager  of  the  Boston  Theatre  begs  leave  to  inform  the 
public  that,  Id  order  to  uITord  all  classes  an  opportunity  to 
witness  these  unrivalled  Operatic  Performances,  lie  has  de- 
cided to  adopt  the  scale  of  prices  of  the  New  Tork  Academy  of 
Music,  viz : 

Parquet,  Parquet  Circle,  Balcony  and  "First 

Circle, :if;l,GO  and  $1,00 

Second  Circle, 60 

Amphitheatre, 25 

DAY    PERFORMANCE- 

By  universal  desire,  the  Splendid  Opera  of 

WILLIAM    TELL, 

Received  with  shouts  of  applause,  will  be  given  for  the  last 
thne  in  Boston, 

This  (Saturday)  Afternoon,  May  20, 

AT  THREE  O'CLOCK. 

LAST  WEEK  OF  THE  ITALIAN  OPERA! 

XT^Opera  Nights — Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday. 

On  MOISTDAY  EVENIITG,   May  28th, 

First  appearance  of  the  renowned  Baritone, 

SIG.  AMODIO, 

In  Verdi's  Last  and  Greatest  Opera, 

For  the  first  time  in  Boston. 

Count  di  Luna Signor  Amodio. 

T.eonora Signora  Steffanone. 

Azucena,  a  Gipsy Signora  Vestvali. 

Manrico,  the  Troubadour Signor  Brignoli. 

Ferrando Signor  Kocco. 

Musical  Director  and  Conductor MAX  MARETZEK 

Stage  Manager Amati  Dubreuil 

The  Ticket  Office  will  be  opened  at  the  Music  Store  of  E.  H. 
Wade,  197  Washington  street.  Tickets  may  likewise  be  pur- 
chased at  the  Box-office  of  the  Theatre  on  the  evening  of  the 
performance. 

The  only  correct  Opera  Books  are  for  sale  at  Wade's  Music 
Store,  and  inside  of  the  Theatre. 

[O^Doors  open  at  7  ;  Opera  to  commence  at  1%  o'clock. 

THE    AMERICAN    HARP  : 

A    COLLECTION   OF   NEW   AND   ORIGINAL 

CHURCH     MUSIC, 

C05tP0SED   AND    ARRANGED 

BY  CHARLES   ZEUNER. 

THE  above  excellent  work  has  been  the  basis  of  a  majority 
of  the  popular  collections  of  Sacred  Music  for  the  last 
dozen  or  fifteen  years  ;  and  though  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury has  elapsed  since  its  first  issue,  it  yet  retaina  an  unques- 
tioned si(periority  over  all  similar  works,  and  is  esteemed  by 
musical  amateurs  as  the  choicest  vnlume  to  which  they  have 
access.  It  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  out  of  print.  Copies 
could  but  with  great  difficulty  be  obtained  ;  and  the  value  in 
which  the  few  to  be  found  were  held,  together  with  the  actual 
merits  of  the  work,  repeatedly  alluded  to  by  the  best  judgps  of 
Chxn-eh  Music,  induced  the  undersigned  to  publish  it,  and  the 
public  can  now  be  supplied  at  the  following  rates  : 

Sing-le  copies 75 

Per  dozen Sf 7  00 

OLIVER  DITSON,  115  Washington  St. 
OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  piano,  and  may  be  addressed  at  the 
Revere  House.  Terms  :  —  %tO  pT  quarter  of  24  lessons, 
two  a  week  ;  $30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

JOHN  SEWARD  WRiaHT, 

^Bianist,  ©r^ani'st  antr  iDircrtor  o£  ^xiBU 

AT  THE  MUSIC  HALL,  (Rev.  Theodore  Parker's  Societt,) 
GIVES  INSTRUCTION  ON  THE  PIANO. 

Residence,  13  Avery  Street. 
NEW    COURSE    OF    HARMONY, 

BY  la,  H.  SOUTHARD. 

The  Publishers  call  the  attention  of  the  musical  profession 
to  this  work,  as  one  eminently  calculated  to  lighten  the  labors 
of  the  teacher,  and  rapidly  advance  the  pupil.  It  is  emphati- 
cally a  Practical  work,  serving  both  as  a  Manual  of  instruc- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  and  a  Text-book  on  the  other  ;  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  work,  together 
with  the  very  large  number  of  exercises  and  examples,  presents 
great  advantages,  to  both  scholar  and  teacher,  over  any  similar 
work  yet  published.     Price  St^l,50. 

GEO.  P.  REED  &  CO.,  13  Tremont  St. 

WILLIAM    BERGER, 
PitblisBicr  aaid  Impos'tcr  of  Music, 

No.  82  West  4tli  Street,  Cincinnati,  0. 

KEEPS  constantly  on  hand  a  Large  and  Select  Stock  of 
IMPORTED  MUSIC,   for  sale  at  Eastern  prices.   _  New 
Music  received  by  Steamer  as  soon  as  published.    A  liberal 
discount  granted  to  Teachers.    All  orders  promptly  attended 
to.     Music  arranged  to  order. 
^Cr"  Catalogues  sent  gratis  by  mail.  Aug26 
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NOVELLO'S    LIBRARY 

FOR  THE    DIFFUSION    OF 

MUSICAL    KNOWLEDQE. 

Vol.  T.  Now  Ready. 

ALBRECHTSBERGER'S  collected  Writings  on  THOROUGH 
BASS,  HARMONY,  and  COMPOSITION,  for  Self-Instruc- 
tion. Translated  by  Sabilla  Novi-;llo,  from  the  original  Ger- 
man. The  musical  examples  revised  by  Vincent  Novello. 
[Former  price,  42s.]  Vol.  1.,  Harmony  and  Thorough-Bass, 
88  cts.  by  mail  94.  Vols.  II.  and  III.,  Guide  to  Composition, 
each  88  cts.  by  mail  94. 

V. 

CATEL'S    TREATISE    ON    HARMONY.      Translated    by 
Mary  Cowden  Clarke,  from  the  original  French.     [For- 
mer price,  ®3  75.]    In  paper  wrapper  63  eta.  by  mail  67. 

IV. 

MOZART'S  SUCCINCT  THOROUGH-BASS  SCHOOL. 
Translated  from  the  German,  by  Sabilla  Novello.  The 
musical  examples  revised  by  JosiAH  Pittman.  [Former  price 
5fl  75.]    In  paper  wrapper  21  cts.  by  mail  23. 

III. 

FETIS'  TREATISE  ON  CHOIR  AND  CHORUS  SINGING. 
Translated  from  the  French,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Helmore, 
M-  A.  [Former  price,  15  francs  ]  In  paper  wrapper  38  cts. 
by  mail  41. 

II. 

MARX'S,  DR.,  GENERAL  MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION.— 
An  aid  to  Teachers  and  Learners  in  every  branch  of  Mu- 
sical knowledge.  Translated  by  George  Macirone,  from  the 
original  German,  expressly  for  Novello's  Library  for  the  Diffu- 
sion of  Mu^sical  Knowledge.  [Former  price,  $3  75.]  Bound  la 
cloth,  price  SI  63,  by  mail  Sfl  75. 

\*  Of  this  work  five  large  editions  have  been  printed  in 
German,  besides  being  reprintedin  England.  It  romprfhends 
minute  explanations  of  every  musical  matter,  from  the  sim- 
plest rudiments,  through  the  various  elaborations  of  rhythm, 
doctrine  of  tones,  instruments,  elementary  and  artistic  forms 
of  composition,  artistic  performance,  and  musical  education  in 
general. 

I. 

CHERUBTNI'S  TREATISE  ON  COUNTERPOINT  AND 
FUGUE.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke,  from  the 
original  French.  The  musical  portion  has  also  been  super- 
vised by  Mr.  Josiah  Pittman,  Organist  of  Lincoln's  Inn. — 
[Former  price,  ®7  88.]  Bound  in  cloth,  price  ®1  63,  by  mail 
Si  75. 

NOVELLO'S  SACRED  MTTSIC  "WAREHOUSE, 

389  BROADWAY,  NEW-YORK, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 


PIANIST  AND  TEACHER   OE  MUSIC, 

OFFERS  his  services  as  an  Instructor  in  the  higher  branches 
of  Piano  playing.  Mr  H.  may  be  addressed  at  the  music 
stores  of  Nathan  Ricbardson,  282  Washington  St.  or  G.  P. 
Reed  &  Co,  17  Tremont  Row. 

References  :— Mrs.  C.  W.  Loring,  33  Mt.  Vernon  St. 
Miss  K.  E.  Prince,  Salem. 
Miss  Nichols,  20  South  St. 
Miss  May,  5  Franklin  Place.  Feb.  18. 

THOMAS    RYAN, 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

RESIDENCE,  No.  15  DIX  PLACE. 

MEYER    &    TRETBAE, 

§ni|mtttrs  itni  ^'iiililisjjirs  nf  SlluHir, 

BVFFALOj    N.   Y. 

[C?"AGENTS  for  the  Publishing  House  of  G.  M.  MEYER,  Jr. 
Brunswick. 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 

Letters  directed  care  of  Nathan  Richardson,  Esq.  282  Wash- 
ington Street. 
References  —Otto  Dresel,  E.  Hamilton,  1. 1.  Harwood,  Esqs. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

HGS  'Washington  Street,  Boston. 

CHICKERINa    &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND    AND     SQUARE 

OP  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

"WAREROOMS, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr29  BOSTON.  tf 


SUPERIOR    TO     ALL. 

LIGHTE,  NEWTON  ORADBURY'S  PIANOS. 

NATHAN    RICHARDSON 

Would  respectfully  inform  the  public  that  he  hns  t:dteD  the 
Agency  for  the  New  England  ijtates,  for  the  sale  of  the  aboye 
celebrated  instruments,  a  full  assortment  of  which,  will  con- 
stantly be  kept  at  his 

MUSICAL    EXCHANGE, 

282  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

These  Instruments  are  warranted  in  all  cases,  and  put  up  in 
secure  boxes,  free  of  expense,  for  transportation  to  any  dis- 
tance.  —Also,  NEW  MUSIC  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and 

America  received  as  soon  as  published,  which,  toj^ether  with 
our  own  publications,  forms  the  largest  stock  and  greatest 
variety  of  Sheet  Music  to  be  found  in  the  United  States.  The 
most  liberal  discount  made  to  the  Trade  and  Seminaries, 

Catalogues  sent  to  any  address, gra/i's. — Superior  Melodeons 
always  on  hand.— PIANOS  TO  LET,  on  liberal  terms. 


^Jl 


PRMTINli  neatly  and  promptly  eiecnted  at  this  Office. 


MR.   HARRISON  MILLARD, 

(TENORE,) 

TEACHER  OF  ITALIAN  VOCALIZATION, 

BTo.  G  Tyler  St Terms  $50  per  quarter. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FOKTE, 

Manufactory,  379  IVasliingtou  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

YOUNG  UDIES'  VOCAL  MUSIC  SCHOOL 

E.  R.  BliANCHARD,  Teacher. 

This  School  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  acquire  the 
ability  to  rend  music  readily  at  sight,  and  is  particularly  adapt- 
ed to  the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  teach 
singing  in  schools,  or  to  receive  instruction,  from  the  best  mas- 
ters, in  the  Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  Style,  &c. 

Address,  care  of  Geo.  J.  Webb  &  Co.,  No.  3  Winter  street. 

ME.  J.  C.  D.  PAKKER, 

WILL   be   happy  to  give  instruction   in   Piano-forte  and 
Organ  playing,  and  the  Theory  of  Music.    Address:— 
No.  3  Hayward  Place.  May  26.  tf 

L.    O.    EMERSON, 

'(i,zuz\zx  of  t\)t  ^Pif^TiD-^orte,  ©r^an,  ^  ^11:511:5, 

ORGANIST  AND  DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AT 
BULFINCH  STREET  CHURCH. 

Music  Rootn  under  the  Church Residence,  12  Indiana  PI, 

BOSTON. 

Applications  may  also  be  made  at  Oliver  Ditson's,  115  Wa.sh- 

ington  St.,  to  whom  he  is  permitted  to  refer. 

IF  you  wish  to  learn  to  play  in  the  shortest  time  possible,  buy 
RICHARDSON'S 

MODERN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  PIAIO-FORTE, 

which  is  acknowledged  by  the   most  eminent  musicians   of 
Europe  and  America   to  be  the  BEST  Instruction  Book  that 

has  ever  been  published. Price  Three  Dollars. 

DCp-Published  at  the  MUSICAL  EXCHANGE,  Boston,  and 
for  sale  at  all  Music  Stores. 


Mr.    J.  Q.    WETHEEBEE, 

(BASSO  CANTANTE,) 
No.  18  TREMONT  TBMPI,E,   BOSTON. 

CARL    GARTNER, 
TEACHER    OF    MVSIC^ 

May  be  found  at  No.  20  Dover  Street,  every  forenoon  between 
9  and  10.  Oc  14 

C.    BKEUSING, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  M^ard's   Orand  Pianos. 

CIRCDLATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

[C7='  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

ADOLPH    BAUMBACH, 
TBACHER  OP   THE  PIANO-FORTE. 

Application  can  he  made  at  Keed's  Music-Store,  or  at  the 
Norfolk  House,  Roxbury.  Sept  9 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence  No.  56  Kneeland  Street. 


3VEC^X>3BXj 


ED"WABD    L.    BAI.CH,       MnjSIC     AlfD     JOB     PBIWTIIfG    OFFICE. 


ORGAN-HARMONIUMS, 

MANDFACTDREI)    BT 

MASON     <S6     H  AM  LIN. 

THE  Orgau-IIarmonium  is  an  eniirely  new  (patent)  musical 
instrumeut  of  the  reed  species,  having  two  manuals,  or 
rows  of  keys,  and  eight  stops,  as  follows: — 1.  Diapason  ;  2. 
Dulciana;  3.  Principal;  4.  Flute;  5.  Bourdon;  6.  Hautboy; 
7.  Expression  ;  8.  Coupler.  It  is  designed  more  e>pecially  for 
the  use  of  churches,  lecture-rooms,  and  other  large  public 
halls,  having  power  nearly  equnl  to  a  thousand  dollar  organ  ! 
It  is  also  capable  of  manj'  solo-effects,  and  has  great  var  '-ly  in 
the  property  or  quality  of  tone.  It  is  especially  adapted  to 
the  use  of  organ-teachers  and  students,  being  an  admirable 
substitute  for  organ -practice.  Examination  from  all  interested 
is  respectfully  solicited. 

Mason  &  Hamlin's  Model  Melodeons ! 

Recommended  by  the  best  musicians  and  organists  in  the 
country,  (as  superior  to  all  others,)  among  whom  we  mentiou 
the  following:  Lowell  Mason,  Wm.  E.  Bradbury,  George  F. 
Hoot,  G.  VV.  Morgan  (late  organist  to  the  Harmonic  Union, 
London),  S.  A.  Bancrofr,  L.  P.  Homer,  L.  H.  Southard,  E. 
Bruce,  etc.  etc. 

Prices  from  $60  to  $175. 
^y^  Circulars  containing  a  full  description  of  the    Model 
Melodeons  &eut  to  any  address,  on  application  to  the  under- 
signed. 

HENRY  MASON.      )  MASON  &  HAMLIX, 

EMM0N9  HAMLIN. )  Cambridge  St.  icor.  of  Charles,)  Boston^  Ms. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 
BMPOKTEBS  OF  FOREIGN  IflESIC, 

HAVE   REMOVED   TO 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 
NEW    YORK. 

TEACHER  OE  MUSIC,  259  Washington  St. 

KESIDENCE....13  SHAWMUT  STREET,  BOSTON. 

A  GOOD  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE! 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

E  ^Saptr  of  Ert  aiT&  ILitcraturt, 

Publislied  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Boston. 

Tivo  Dollars  per  aiiniiin,  in  advance. 

During  the  three  years  since  it  was  established,  this  Journal 
has  met  with  continually  increasing  favor,  and  it  entered 
upon  its  SEVENTH  VOLUME  with  the  number  for  Saturday, 
April  7th. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  "World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time— 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas  ;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  "Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Moral^  Social,  and  Religious  bearings;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  &c.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and 
French,  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &c. 

[CT^Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.   Address  (post-paid) 

J.  S.  D^nOHT,  21  School  St.  Boston. 

From  the  New  Yor/c  Daily  Tribinie. 
There  is  no  better  musical  critic  in  the  country  than  John 
S.  Dwight,  of  Boston,  and  few  men  are  able  to  express  what 
they  have  to  say  about  music  in  a  manner  at  once  so  poetic 
and  precise.  His  articles  are  sure  to  please  the  learned  in 
music,  and  to  delight  its  lovers.  We  commend  his  journal 
unreservedly  to  our  musical  friends  as  ii  work  which  will  be 
an  able  running  commentiiry  upon  musical  events,  extracting 
from  each  its  significance,  varying  its  critical  notices  of  music 
and  musicians,  both  newand  old,  witli  biographical  and  enter- 
taining details  ;  and  always  true  to  what  is  most  interesting 
and  commanding  in  this  noblest  of  the  Arts. 

From  the  Boston  Ei-ening  Tfansrript. 

Wherever  there  is  a  piano-forte,  this  Journal  ought  to  be 
lying  on  it. 

Fro7}j  the  Bosto7i  Atlas. 

We  need  just  such  a  paper.  One  which  is  .subservient  to  no 
particular  clique  of  book-makers,  or  society  agents,  or  mana- 
gerial interests.     One  which  telis  truly  what  is  good  and  what 

is  bad,  in  the  honest  convictions  of  the  writer 51r.  Dwight 

unites  more  qualifications  to  hold  the  judge's  chair  than  any 
other  writer  with  whose  powers  we  are  acquiiiuted.  His  genial 
warmth  of  feeling  is  united  to  an  acute  perception  of  the 
beauties  of  executional  Art ;  while  a  long  and  earnest  study 
of  the  great  composers  of  the  world  has  rendered  him  familiar 
with,  and  an  appreciator  of,  their  noble  works. 


TERMS  OP  ADVERTISINC3-. 

"First  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  Hue 5  eta. 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  first  insertion S12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent. . . .  S6  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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Translated  for  this  Journal. 

Of  Modern  Instrumentation. 

[From  the  German  of  A.  E.  Mars.] 

The  new  construction  of  the  orchestra  has  pen- 
etrated everywhere,  especially  into  the  Opera, 
and  has  everywhere  exerted  its  influence,  an 
influence  of  the  most  important  kind.  It  has 
formed  itself  gradually,  and  without  preconceived 
plan ;  Berlioz  is  not  its  founder,  but  its  com- 
pletor ;  he  is  the  intelligence  of  this  movement, 
of  which  Meyerbeer  and  Wagner  are  the 
most  significant,  and — if  you  once  admit  the  prin- 
ciple— the  most  inspired  adherents. 

The  fii'st  peculiarity  which  one  remarks  in  the 
new  orchestration,  is  the  greatly  increased  variety 
of  instruments,  especially  of  the  wind  band, 
thereby  necessitating  a  strengthening  of  the  mass 
of  stringed  insti-umcnts.  Hence  there  is  opposed 
to  the  vocal  parts  (in  Opera  and  Cantata)  a  mass 
of  sound,  which  now  forces  the  voices  upward 
and  to  extravagant  accentuation,  and  now  stifles 
the  voices  and  crowds  even  the  chorus  into  violent 
outbursts,  leading  the  composer  to  employ  an 
unfavorable  choice  of  instruments  if  he  would 
have  a  solo  penetrate  through  so  much  noise. 
Thus  Meyerbeer  in  a  certain  mournful  love-song 
in  G  minor,  (I  think  in  Robert  le  Diable,)  uses 
the  trumpet  for  a  pathetic  cantilena ;  the  same 
thing  might  be  pointed  out  in  Aubee  and  others. 

The  second  feature  is  the  unmanning  of  the 
trumpet  and  the  French  horn  (they  have  even 
begun  upon  the  trombone)  by  the  introduction  of 
the  valve.  So  soon  as  one  ceases  to  consult  truth, 
the  only  characteristic  quality  that  there  is  left 
becomes  irrecognizable  and  unendurable ;  for 
character  is  any  nature  faithful  to  itself  and  com- 
plete in  itself,  which  cannot  operate,  cannot  avail 
through  any  thing  other  than  itself  Now  in  the 
whole  series  of  tone-personifications  there  are 


no  characters  of  a  more  decided  stamp  than  the 
heroic  trumpet,  the  dreamy  Wald-horn  in  its 
natural  state.  Even  the  limitation  and  incom- 
pleteness of  their  scale  of  tones  is  something  pe- 
culiar to  their  character  and  nature ;  Achilles 
with  the  eloquence  and  cunning  of  Ulj'sses  were 
no  more  Achilles ;  the  trust}',  stui-dy  mountaineer 
cannot  have  the  many-sidedness  of  the  polished, 
short-winded  denizen  of  the  city ;  just  so  little 
can  the  trumpet  have  the  flexibility  of  the  clari- 
net, or  the  horn  the  supple  serviceableness  of  the 
bassoon.  The  character  of  those  instruments, 
their  very  limitation  as  to  the  power  of  producing 
all  tones  of  the  scale,  has  constantly  challenged 
the  -appreciative  composer  io  invent  character- 
istic passages,  and  has  quite  frequently  rewarded 
his  fidelity  with  the  most  happy  inspirations.  By 
the  very  fact,  that  they  have  drawn  these  natural 
beings  out  of  their  native  and  appropriate  tone- 
element,  that  they  have  tried  to  refashion  their 
naive  peculiarity  into  an  imitation  of  all  sorts  of 
creatures,  have  the  composers  entangled  them- 
selves in  a  mesh  of  half-ness  and  of  falsehood. 
The  use  of  valves  and  pistons  has  certainly  ex- 
tended the  domain  of  tones;  but  the  new  tones 
are  partially  impure;  the  characteristic,  pure 
tone-color  is  entirely  blurred  and  sophisticated, 
the  power  of  tone  entirely  broken. 

The  third  trait  is  the  introduction  of  the  so- 
called  soft  or  mellow  brass  band — the  Cornets, 
Sax-horns,  Tubas — -as  you  may  jilease  to  call 
them — into  the  orchestra. 

By  no  means  do  I  declare  war  here  against 
newly  invented  instruments,  or  old  instruments 
restored ;  it  would  ill  liecome  me,  who  have 
found  one  such  at  least  (the  chromatic  tenor 
horn,  in  my  oratorio  "Moses")  indispensable. 
If  our  masters  down  to  Beethoven  have  done 
great  things  without  it,  it  does  not  follow  that  we 
should  despise  means  which  they  could  not  use, 
because  they  did  not  know  of  them, — any  more 
than  that  ihej/  should  have  confined  themselves 
to  the  more  limited  means  of  Bach  and  Handel. 
Some  of  the  new  instruments  have  already  found 
a  really  artistic  application  (as  the  bass  clarinet 
in  Wagner's  Loliengrin,  where  its  place  could 
hardly  be  supplied  in  any  other  way);  others 
may  attain  to  like  importance,  who  knows  how 
soon  and  where  ?  Even  the  application  of  them 
in  whole  bands  or  choirs  may  somehow  or  other 
become  necessary.  Every  medium  may  possibly, 
for  some  artistic  moment,  be  both  fit  and  indis- 
pensable— and  then  it  is  the  right  one.  Never- 
theless the  use  of  this  new  family  of  brass,  as  now 
employed,  must  appear  questionable,  nay,  gener- 
ally sjieaking,  a  perversion.  For  this,  together 
with  the  introduction  of  the  valve  in  horns  and 
trumpets,  obliterates  the  characteristic  features  of 


the  orchestra,  so  that  you  hardly  recognize  them. 
And  this  consideration  outweighs  any  favoring  of 
single  moments. 

In  the  old  orchestra  the  quartet  of  strings  and 
the  wind  band,  the  latter  including  the  brass 
(horns,  trumpets,  trombones,  vrith  the  kettle 
drums)  and  the  reed  band  (clarinet,  oboes,  &o.), — 
formed  decided  opposites.  Splendor,  power, 
warlike  appeal,  and  solemn  pomp  lay  in  the 
trumpets  and  trombones ;  each  band  or  family, 
each  instrument,  had  its  distinguishable  character. 
Was  it  required  to  mitigate  the  opposition,  or 
suspend  it,  instantly  the  French  horns  of  them- 
selves stepped  in  between  the  stern  brass  and  the 
reeds ;  the  insight  of  the  composer  found  in 
covering  the  heavy  voices  by  more  mild  ones,  in 
veiling  them  by  accessory  parts,  in  a  hundred 
turns,  continually  new  and  even  genial  means, 
which  operated  more  excitingly  upon  his  own  and 
upon  his  hearers'  mind,  than  would  be  possible  by 
any  mere  material  increase  of  mass. 

And  now  stepped  in  the  choir  of  cornets  and 
of  tubas.  Even  to  the  eye  their  conicaUy  wi- 
dened, speaking-tube-like,  intestinally  winding 
bodies,  interrupted  by  the  weight  of  their  cast 
metal  valves  and  choked  in  their  vibration,  sug- 
gested beforehand  the  idea  of  a  choked  and  sud- 
denly outbursting,  a  muffled  and  yet  violent 
sound  ;  just  as  the  shape  of  trumpets,  horns  and 
trombones  indicates  their  quality  of  tone.  This 
choir,  particularly  by  the  bastard  nature  of  its 
sound,  weakens  the  opposition  of  the  brass ,  and 
reeds.  The  cornets,  which  are  neither  horn  nor 
clarinet,  and  yet  resemble  both  (as  if  a  painter 
should  combine  blue,  green  and  yellow,  and  shade 
them  into  one  another) ;  the  large  tubas,  half 
trombone,  half  horn-like,  and  neither  altogether ; 
—add  to  which  the  choking  and  mulBing  of  the 
trumpets  and  the  horns ; — all  this  veils  and  blunts 
the  sharpness  of  the  character,  allows  the  signifi- 
cant diversities  of  the  orchestra  to  melt  into  a 
homogeneous  mass,  and  merely  increases  the  full- 
ness, but  not  at  all  the  power  of  sound.  The 
drawn  sword  is  mighty ;  in  the  scabbard  it  is 
thicker  and  heavier  to  be  sure,  but  it  has  lost 
its  conquering  power  of  sharpness. 

Once  increase  the  mass  of  tone,  and  you  have 
changed  all  relations.  We  artists  are  "  depend- 
ent on  the  creatures  we  have  made."  New  voices 
once  acknowledged,  they  are  eager  to  take  part ; 
when  they  have  once  spoken  out,  their  weight  of 
sound  hangs  upon  every  step ;  the  masses  with 
their  swell  and  diminution  (from  a  few  instru- 
ments to  many,  to  the  whole,  and  the  reverse) 
become  broader  ;  the  finer  execution  of  the  shift- 
ing instrumental  dialogue  is  crowded  back ;  the 
spiritual  yields  to  the  material;  the  orchestra 
gives  up  its  thoroughly    soul-fraught  dramatic 
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character,  that  costliest  legacy  of  Haydn  and 
Beethoven,  in  order  to  resound  like  a  many- 
voiced,  sublimely  powerful  IjTe  (organ,  if  that 
sounds  better.)  Even  in  the  choice  of  the  prin- 
cipal voices  care  must  be  had,  to  mould  them  to 
the  more  sonorous,  although  often  inappropriate 
instruments ;  or,  in  those  grotesque  Meyerbeer-ish 
alternations  of  one  or  two  solo  instruments  (it 
might  even  be  the  piccolo  and  contrabasso)  to 
conspire  with  the  most  wide-mouthed  massive 
tuUi.  The  banishment  of  certain  important  in- 
struments goes  hand  in  hand  with  this.  Thus  the 
characteristic  Basset-horn  is  crowded  out  by  the 
more  flat  and  meagre  Alto  Clarinet ;  and  so  the 
not  very  sonorous,  but  yet  often  deeply  impres- 
sive Conti-afagotto  has  had  to  give  way  to  the  bull- 
voiced  Bass  Tuba. 

Would  you  note  these  consequences  of  the  new 
construction  of  the  orchestra  in  a  simpler  body, 
consider  the  organization  of  Military  Music,  so 
far  as  it  can  be  learned  from  the  Prussian,  Aus- 
trian and  Russian  army.  With  the  skilfulness  of 
our  military  bands  and  their  directors,  which 
seems  greatly  improved  in  comparison  with  earlier 
times,  we  are  not  now  concerned.  What  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view  now  can  and  must  be  de- 
manded of  military  music  in  general  ?  In  the 
first  place  (as  it  seems  to  me)  a  warlike  feeling ; 
then  a  characteristic  expression  for  the  kind  of 
troops  to  which  each  corps  of  music  belongs. 
Now  supposing  this  last  requirement  to  be  fulfilled 
out  of  the  means  of  the  old  orchestra,  we  should 
have  for  harnessed  troops  of  heavy  dragoons, 
trumpets  (high  and  low) ,  trombones  and  kettle- 
drums; for  light  dragoons  trumpets,  (mostly  high, 
the  deep  ones  only  as  bass)  ;  for  the  Jagers,  horns, 
(perhaps  those  old  primitive  forest  signal  horns, 
which  howled  so  wildly  in  the  ears  of  the  French 
in  1813,  perhaps  also  the  smaller  ones,  more 
trumpet-like,  of  the  French  and  Belgian  volii- 
geurs) ; — for  the  many-sided,  far-stretching  in- 
fantry, besides  the  drums,  the  full  Janissary 
music,  with  the  screaming  clarinets  at  the  head, 
but  supported  also  and  more  highly  colored  by 
the  brass.  The  cavalry  music  would  present  it- 
self far  more  simple  and  more  poor  in  tones;  but 
its  very  peculiarity  would  consist  in  those  natu- 
ral tones  and  natural  harmonies,  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  example  of  all  natural  singers  and  all 
masters,  the  simple,  native,  fresh,  downright 
Heroic  ever  finds  its  truest  utterance ;  but  that 
very  poverty  of  tones  would  drive  the  composer 
to  a  strong  marking  of  the  rhythm,  to  the  most 
peculiar  expression  of  will  and  courage,  of  strong 
impetus  and  firm  resistance,  so  far  as  any  excita- 
ble spirit  lives  in  him. 

I  step  back  out  of  that  half-fordgn  sphere. 
Let  any  one  examine  for  himself,  who  feels  con- 
cerned to  know,  and  see  how  much  of  those  re- 
quirements is  fulfilled  or  given  up,  since  the 
troop  of  valve  instruments  has  placed  itself  at  the 
head  of  all  sorts  of  martial  music  and  has  trained 
the  harnessed  brass  band  to  each  opera  aria  and 
to  all  the  chromatic  sighs  of  sweetish  sentimen- 
tality. In  a  long  peace  the  brightest  sword  rusts ; 
the  valves,  brutal  and  tame,  are  the  fit  voices  for 
our  carrying  on  of  war. 


Mile.  Paradies. 

Makia  Theresa  Paradies,  a  remarkable 
composer  and  eminent  pianiste,  was  born  in 
Vienna,  the  15th  May,  1759.  Stricken  with 
blindness  at  the  early  age  of  five  years,  she  found 


in  the  study  of  music  a  consolation  for  her  great 
misfortune.  She  evinced  the  most  singular  apti- 
tude for  this  art,  and  was  moreover  endowed 
with  marvellous  fa(;ility  for  the  acquirement  of 
languages  and  sciences.  Mile.  Paradies  was 
equally  familiar  with  Italian,  German,  French 
and  English,  well  versed  in  the  inductive  sciences, 
a  proficient  in  geography  and  history,  danced 
with  grace,  and  possessed  such  extraordinarj'  fa- 
cility of  conception,  and  so  tenacious  a  memory, 
that  she  played  at  chess,  regulating  her  own 
moves  according  to  the  play  of  her  adversary,  as 
if  she  could  have  seen  the  board  herself  Koze- 
luch  and  Eighini  were  her  masters  for  the  piano- 
forte and  singing;  and  she  learned  composition 
from  the  chapel-master,  Freibert,  receiving  the 
advice  of  Salieri  in  the  dramatic  department. 
She  was  only  eleven  years  of  age  when  the  Em- 
press Maria  Theresa  granted  her  a  pension  of  250 
florins,  after  having  heard  her  play  some  of  the 
sonatas  and  fugues  of  Bach,  with  rare  perfection. 
In  1784,  Paradies  set  out  on  her  travels,  visited 
Linz,  Salzburg,  Munich,  Spire,  Mannheim, 
Switzerland,  and  Paris,  in  which  latter  city  she 
played  with  extraordinary  success  at  one  of  the 
Concerts  Spirituels  in  1785.  From  Paris  she 
proceeded  to  London,  where  she  achieved  a  de- 
cided triumph.  The  most  celebrated  artistes  of 
the  period — among  others,  Abel,  Fischer,  and 
Salomon — considered  it  an  honor  to  assist  in  her 
concerts.  On  her  return  from  England,  Para- 
dies went  to  Holland,  then  to  Brussels,  Berlin,  and 
Dresden,  and  was  everywhere  received  with 
marked  approbation  at  her  public  performances. 
In  1786,  she  returned  to  Vienna.  She  there  ap- 
plied herself  to  composition  and  teaching,  publish- 
ed a  variety  of  instrumental  pieces,  and  wrote 
several  operas,  which  were  favorably  received  at 
Vienna  and  Prague.  Her  house  became  the  ren- 
dezvous of  the  most  eminent  and  distinguished 
persons  of  Vienna ;  foreigners  solicited  as  the 
highest  favor,  to  be  introduced  to  her ;  and  all 
were  equally  captivated  by  the  charms  of  her  con- 
versation and  the  amenity  of  her  manners.  This 
remarkable  woman  died  at  Vienna  on  the  1st  of 
February,  1824,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  In  1791, 
she  produced  at  Vienna  Ariadne  at  Naxos,  an 
opera  in  two  acts  ;  and  this  was  followed  by  ^Irt- 
adne  and  Bacchus,  a  duo-drama  in  one  act,  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  foregoing  opera.  In  1792,  Mme. 
Paradies  gave  at  the'Nati'onal  Theatre  of  Vienna, 
Le  Candidal  Instilutem;  an  operetta  in  one  act; 
and  in  1797,  a  grand  opera,  entitled  Rinaldo  and 
Armida,  at  Prague.  A  grand  cantata  of  her 
composition,  on  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  which 
was  printed  with  pianoforte  accompaniment,  was 
brought  out  at  Vienna  in  1794.  She  had  already 
published  her  funeral  cantataon  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Leopold.  Among  the  other  composi- 
tions of  Paradies,  may  be  mentioned  Six  Sonatas 
for  the  harpsichord,  Op.  1  (Paris,  Imbault) ;  Six 
Sonatas,  Op.  2  (ditto)  ;  Twelce  Italian  Canzonets, 
with  accompaniment,  for  pianoforte  (London, 
Bland) ;  and  Leonora  de  Burger  (Lieder,  Vi- 
enna). Fetis. 


Emidee,  the  Negro  Musician. 

[From  the  Autobiography  of  James  Silk  Buckingham.] 

He  was  born  in  Guinea,  on  the  west  coas(  of 
Africa,  sold  into  slavery  to  some  Portuguese  tra- 
ders, taken  by  them  to  the  Brazils  when  quite  a 
boy,  and  ultimely  came  to  Lisbon  with  his  owner 
or  master.  Here  he  manifested  such  a  love  for 
music,  that  he  was  supplied  with  a  violin  and  a 
teacher;  and  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years 
he  became  suffii'ientl}'  proficient  to  be  admitted  as 
one  of  the  second  violins  in  the  orchestra  of  the 
opera  at  Lisbon.  While  thus  employed,  it  hap- 
pened that  Sir  Edward  Pellow,  in  his  fri^'ate  the 
Indefatigable,  visited  the  Tagus,  and,  with  some  of 
his  officers,  attended  the  opera.  They  had  long 
wanted  for  the  frigate  a  good  violin  player,  to  fur- 
nish music  for  the  sailors'  dancing  in  their  evening 
leisure,  a  recreation  highly  favorable  to  the  pre- 
servation of  their  good  spirits  and  contentment. 
Sir  Edward,  observing  the  energy  with  which  the 
young  negro  plied  his  violin  in  the  orchestra,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  impressing  him  for  the  service. 
He  accordingly  instructed  one  of  his  lieutenants 


to  take  two  or  three  of  the  boat's  crew,  then  wait- 
ing to  convey  the  officers  on  board,  and,  watching 
the  boy's  exit  from  the  theatre,  to  kidnap  him, 
violin  and  all,  and  take  him  off  to  the  ship.  This 
was  done,  and  the  ne.xt  day  the  frigate  sailed;  so 
that  all  hope  of  his  escape  was  vain.  In  what  de- 
gree of  turpitude  this  differed  from  the  original 
stealing  the  youth  from  his  native  land,  and  keep- 
ing him  in  slavery,  these  gallant  officers,  perhaps, 
never  condescended  to  consider.  *  *  *  * 
Poor  Emidee  was  thus  forced,  against  his  will,  to 
descend  from  the  higher  regions  of  the  music  in 
which  he  delighted — Gluck,  Haydn,  Cimarosa, 
and  Mozart,  to  desecrate  his  violin  to  hornpipes, 
jigs,  and  reels,  which  he  loathed  and  detested  ;  and 
being,  moreover,  the  only  negro  on  board,  he  bad 
to  mess  by  himself,  and  was  looked  down  upon  as 
an  inferior  being — except  when  playing  to  the 
sailors,  when  he  was  of  course  in  high  favor.  As 
the  captain  and  officers  judged,  from  his  conduct 
and  expressions,  that  he  was  intensely  disgusted 
with  his  present  mode  of  life,  and  would  escape 
at  the  first  possible  opportunity,  he  was  never  per- 
mitted to  set  his  foot  on  shore  for  seven  long  years  I 
and  was  only  released  by  Sir  Edward  Pellow  be- 
ing appointed  to  the  command  of  a  line-of-battle 
ship,  L'Impetueux,  when  he  was  permitted  to 
leave  in  the  harbor  of  Falmouth,  where  he  first 
landed,  and  remained,  I  believe,  till  the  period  of 
his  death. 

Here  he  first  began  by  going  out  to  parties  to 
play  the  violin,  which  he  did  to  a  degree  of  per- 
fection never  before  heard  in  Cornwall ;  this  led  to 
his  being  engaged  as  a  teacher,  and  then  a  leader 
at  concerts ;  so  that,  by  degrees,  he  made  rapid 
progress  in  reputation  and  means.  Though  he 
was  one  of  the  very  ugliest  negros  I  ever  remem- 
ber to  have  seen,  he  had  charms  enough  to  fasci- 
nate a  young  woman  of  a  respectable  tradesman's 
family,  whom  he  married,  and  by  whom  he  had  a 
large  family  of  children.  Though  anticipating  by 
some  years  the  proper  period  of  this  narrative,  I 
may  mention  here,  more  appropriately  than  fur- 
ther on,  the  following  anecdote  connected  with  his 
life.  Emidee  had  composed  many  instrumental 
pieces,  as  quartets,  quintets  and  symphonies  for  full 
orchestra,  which  had  been  played  at  the  provincial 
concerts,  and  were  much  admired.  On  my  first 
leaving  Falmouth  to  come  to  London — about  1807 
— I  brought  with  me  several  of  these  pieces  in  MS., 
to  submit  them  to  the  judgment  of  London  musi- 
cal professors,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  opinion 
of  their  merits.  At  that  period,  Mr.  Saloman, 
the  well-known  arranger  of  Haydn's  symphonies 
as  quintets,  was  the  principal  leader  of  the  fash- 
ionable concerts  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms. 
I  sought  an  interview  with  him,  and  was  very 
courteously  received.  I  told  him  the  story  of 
Emidee's  life ;  and  asked  him  to  get  some  of  his 
pieces  tried.  This  he  promised  to  do,  and  soon 
after  I  received  an  intimation  from  him  that  he  had 
arranged  a  party  of  professional  performers,  to 
meet  at  a  certain  day  and  hour  at  the  shop  of  Mr. 
Belts,  a  musical  instrument  maker,  under  the 
piazza  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  where  I  repaired 
at  the  appointed  time ;  and  in  an  upper  room,  a 
quartet,  a  quintet,  and  two  symphonies  with  full 
accompaniments  were  tried,  and  all  were  highly 
approved.  It  was  then  suggested  by  J\Ir.  Salo- 
man, that  Emidee  should  come  to  London  and 
give  a  public  performance.  But  Mr.  Belts  and  all 
the  others  thought  his  color  would  be  so  much 
aaainst  him,  that  there  would  be  a  great  risk  of 
failure ;  and  that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  take  him 
from  a  sphere  in  which  he  was  now  making  a 
handsome  livelihood  and  enjoying  a  high  reputa- 
tion, on  the  risk  of  so  uncertain  a  speculation.  To 
show,  however,  the  sincerity  of  their  admiration 
for  the  man  and  for  his  works,  they  originated  on 
the  spot  a  private  subscription,  which,  being  e.\- 
tended  for  about  a  week  among  others  of  the  pro- 
fession not  then  present,  realized  a  handsome  sum, 
which  I  had  great  pleasure  in  transmitting  to  him, 
with  several  complimentary  letters  from  those  who 
had  been  present  at  the  performance  of  his  com- 
positions. 

I  record  these  facts  with  pleasure,  as  while  they 
speak  well  for  the  liberality  of  the  musical  profes- 
sion to  their  less  fortunate  brethren,  they  at  the 
same  time  offer  another  splendid  proof  of  the  utter 
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groundlessness  of  tlie  fallacy  whicli  supposes  the 
negro  intellect  to  be  incapable  of  cultivation,  on 
arriving  at  an  equal  degree  of  excellence  with 
that  of"  the  whites,  if  placed  under  equally  favor- 
able circumstances. 


Progress  of  Civilization. — The  St.  Paul 
(Minnesota)  Daily  Times  has  a  musical  critic 
worthy  of  any  oyster  house  in  Broadway.  He 
piles  up  the  passion  in  truly  artistic  style.  A 
juvenile  fiddler  having  given  a  concert  in  St.  Paul, 
the  critic  aforesaid  was  affected  in  the  following 
manner : — "  A  passion  of  most  sweet  music  was 
rained  on  us  from  his  deep  eyes,  a  supreme  sen- 
sation filling  the  soul  brimful,  and  subduing  all 
thought  and  feeling  within.  In  the  exultation  of 
some  passages  we  could  have  bowed  down  and 
worshipped.  He  is  a  great  boy.  He  can't  help 
it.  He  is  the  embodied  soul  of  music.  You  see 
the  article  in  the  flash  of  his  dark,  spiritual  eye." 
Pretty  tall  fiddling  we  think  that  must  be. — Atlas. 


THE     DAYS     OF    JUNE. 

BY  JAMES  RUSSEU  LOWELL. 

Not  only  around  our  infancy 
Doth  heaven  with  all  its  splendors  lie; 
Daily,  with  souls  that  cringe  and  plot, 
We  Sinais  climb  and  ];now  it  not. 

Over  our  manhood  bend  the  skies; 

Against  our  fallen  and  traitor  lives 
The  great  winds  utter  prophecies  ; 

"With  our  faint  hearts  the  mountain  strives ; 
Its  arms  outstretched,  the  druid  wood 

"Waits  with  its  benedicite; 
And  to  our  age's  drowsy  blood 

Still  shouts  the  inspiring  sea. 

Earth  gets  its  price  for  what  earth  gives  us  ; 

The  beggar  is  taxed  for  a  corner  to  die  in. 
The  priest  hath  his  fee  who  conies  and  shrives  us, 

We  bargain  for  the  graves  we  lie  in ; 
At  the  Devil's  booth  are  all  things  sold. 
Each  ounce  of  di'oss  costs  its  ounce  of  gold; 

For  a  cap  and  bells  our  lives  we  pay, 
Bubbles  we  earn  with  a  whole  soul's  tasking  : 

'T  is  heaven  alone  that  is  given  away, 
'Tis  only  God  may  be  had  for  the  asking; 
There  is  no  price  set  on  the  lavish  summer. 
And  June  may  be  had  by  the  poorest  comer. 

And  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June  ? 

Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days; 
Then  Heaven  tries  the  earth  if  it  be  in  tune, 

And  over  it  softly  her  warm  ear  lays: 
Whether  we  look,  or  whether  we  listen, 
We  hear  life  murmur,  or  see  it  glisten ; 
Every  clod  feels  a  stir  of  might. 

An  instinct  within  it  that  reaches  and  towers. 
And,  grasping  blindly  above  it  for  light. 

Climbs  to  a  soul  in  grass  and  flowers; 
The  flush  of  life  may  well  be  seen 

Thrilling  back  o'er  hills  and  valleys  ; 
The  cowslip  startles  in  meadows  green, 

The  buttercup  catches  the  sun  in  its  chalice, 
And  there 's  never  a  leaf  or  a  blade  too  mean 

To  be  some  happy  creature's  palace ; 
The  little  bird  sits  at  his  door  in  the  sun, 

Atilt  like  a  blossom  among  the  leaves, 
And  lets  his  illumined  being  o'errun 

With  the  deluge  of  summer  it  receives ; 
His  mate  feels  the  eggs  beneath  her  wings. 
And  the  heart  in  her  dumb  breast  flutters  and  sings; 
He  sings  to  the  wide  world,  and  she  to  her  nest,— 
In  the  nice  ear  of  Nature  which  song  is  the  best  ? 
Now  is  the  high-tide  of  the  year. 

And  whatever  of  life  hath  ebbed  away 
Comes  flooding  back,  with  a  ripply  cheer. 

Into  every  bare  inlet  and  creek  and  bay; 
Now  the  heart  is  so  full  that  a  drop  overfills  it, 
We  are  happy  now  because  God  so  wills  it ; 
No  matter  how  barren  the  past  may  have  been, 
'T  is  enough  for  us  now  that  the  leaves  are  green; 
We  sit  in  the  warm  shade  and  feel  right  well 
How  the  sap  creeps  up,  and  the  blossoms  swell ; 
We  may  shut  our  eyes,  but  we  cannot  help  knowing 


That  skies  are  clear  and  grass  is  growing ; 
The  breeze  comes  whispering  in  our  ear, 
That  dandelions  are  blossoming  near, 

That  maize  has  sprouted,  that  streams  are  flowing, 
That  the  river  is  bluer  than  the  sky, 
That  the  robin  is  plastering  his  house  hard  by  ; 
And  if  the  breeze  kept  the  good  news  back. 
For  other  couriers  we  should  not  lack; 

We  could  guess  it  all  by  yon  heifer's  lowing, — 
And  hark  !  how  clear  bold  chanticleer, 
AVarmed  with  the  new  wine  of  the  year. 

Tells  all  in  his  lusty  crowing  I 

Joy  comes,  grief  goes,  we  know  not  how; 
Every  thing  is  happy  now. 

Every  thing  is  upward  striving; 
'T  is  as  easy  now  for  the  heart  to  be  true 
As  for  grass  to  be  green  or  skies  or  to  be  blue, — 

'Tis  the  natural  way  of  living; 
AVTio  knows  whither  the  clouds  have  fled  ? 

In  the  unscarred  heaven  they  leave  no  wake ; 
And  the  eyes  forget  the  tears  they  have  shed, 

The  heart  forgets  its  sorrow  and  ache; 
The  soul  partakes  the  season's  youth. 

And  the  sulphurous  rifts  of  passion  and  woe 
Lie  deep  'neath  a  silence  pure  and  smooth. 

Like  burnt-out  craters  healed  with  snow. 


Herr  Wagner.— Another  Opinion. 

[From  the  London  Morning  Post.] 

In  a  book  entitled  Kunsi-werk  der  Zuhmft, 
replete  with  imagination  and  eloquence,  Herr 
Richard  Wagner  explains  his  ideas  of  Art  aene- 
rally.  He  says  here  so  many  things  "  novel  or 
strange,"  that  his  work  might  furnish  numerous 
columns  to  a  weekly  contemporary,  in  whose  broad 
sheet  a  quantity  of  information  regularlj^  appears 
under  the  above  heading.  He  thinks  the  sister 
arts  of  dancing  (not  mere  capering,  but  the  art  of 
gesture  in  its  highest  sense),  music  and  poetry, 
originally  combined  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  should 
never  have  been  separated;  for  this  unnatural 
proceeding  rendered  impossible  that  greatest  of 
works,  the  drama,  which  united  all  the  modes  of 
expression  in  one  living  picture  of  human  life, 
where  each  illustrating  the  other,  all  could  be  easily 
understood  by  the  people  (taking  this  word  in  its 
most  comprehensive  significance),  whose  senses 
and  sympathies  were  thus  acted  upon  simultan- 
eously. That  to  revive  true  Art,  which  is  to  be  the 
mission  of  the  future  artist,  the  cold  monumental 
beauties  of  sculpture,  the  special  forms  and  science 
of  music,  together  with  that  style  of  so-called  dra- 
matic poetry  which,  merely  displaying  acquired 
learning,  dealing  with  metaphysical  subtleties  or 
abstract  reasonings,  admits  not  of  combination 
with  the  sister-arts,  must  give  place  to  such  vital 
realities  as  can  only  be  produced  by  the  combina- 
tion of  demonstrative  gesture — music  based  upon 
the  exigencies  of  tonal  expression,  and  literature 
whose  words  are  called  forth  by  the  requirements 
of  dramatic  action,  or  well  up  from  the  heart  as 
the  necessary  and  immediate  manifestation  of 
thought,  sentiment,  or  emotion,  and  colored  by 
all  the  graces  of  intonation  and  vocal  inflexion. 
Separated,  says  Herr  Wagner,  these  arts  are 
egotistical  and  incomprehensible  to  the  many; 
united,  they  are  universal  and  easily  undei stood. 
In  the  former  of  these  states  they  are  the  property 
of  a  selfish  few,  in  the  latter,  that  of  human 
nature  generally.  Thus,  celebrated  modern 
dancers,  like  Carlotta  Grisi,  Ellsler,  Eosati,  etc., 
are  mere  deformed  posture-mistresses — wretched 
fgurmites,  whose  only  object  is  to  please  a  de- 
praved multitude  by  vulgar  displays  of  agility  and 
fascinations  of  doubtful  decency  —  creatures  of 
heartless  luxury,  whose  performances  have  no  in- 
tellectual purpose,  no  psychological  expression,  and 
are,  therefore,  unnatural,  unnecessary,  and  un- 
artistic.  The  art  of  double  counterpoint,  fugue, 
and  canon  ia  a  mere  mathematical  sport  of  the 
understanding — music  playing  egotistically  with 
itself— and  those  who  excelled  in  it  (nearly  all 
the  greatest  masters),  were,  in  this  respect  at  least, 
mere  selfish  cunning  tricksters,  whose  proceedings 
bore  a  strong  affinity  to  the  shrewd  reckonings  of 
Hebrew  speculators  in  the  money  market. 

Dramatic  poets  are  supremely  ridiculous  when 


they  write  unactable  plays,  only  fit  to  be  read  ; 
and  Goethe's  Faust,  driven  from  the  stage  by 
metaphysics,  prolixity,  and  a  poodle,  affords  a 
striking  illustration  of  this.  Art,  says  Ilerr  Wag- 
ner, is  not  a  product  of  Art — it  cannot  be  taught 
ex  cathedra — it  grows  out  of  the  requirements  of 
civilisation,  as  civilisation  emanates  from  the  exi- 
gencies of  social  man,  and  stands  in  the  same  re- 
lation to  him  that  he  does  to  general  nature.  As 
man's  mind  is  but  the  conscious  reflection  of  gen- 
eral nature,  and  all  his  true  ideas  can  only  be 
impressions  derived  from  her,  so  should  the  true, 
universal  work  reproduce  these  reflected  impres- 
sions, and  be  a  complete  picture  of  the  man  him- 
self. Seeking  and  comparing,  imply  error  ;  and 
it  is  only  when  the  man  no  longer  chooses,  but 
impelled  by  internal  necessity  abandons  himself  to 
the  immediate  and  natural  expression  of  his  ideas, 
that  he  is  a  real  artist.  If  he  feel  this  necessity, 
he  will  have  something  new  to  tell  us — if  not,  he 
had  best  be  silent,  for  arbitrary  custom  or  unnat- 
ural abstraction  will  rule  his  thoughts,  and  his  work, 
however  skilful,  will  be  egotistical,  unnecessary, 
and  meet  with  no  genuine  sympathy  from  the 
many.  The  great  masters  of  past  times  were  all 
necessary  (though  erroneous  in  their  principles) 
for  they  were  so  many  links  in  the  great  chain  of 
events ;  and  the  gradual  progress  expressed  in 
their  works  has  led  up  to  the  brilliant  present, 
begun  by  Beethoven  and  to  be  continued  by  Herr 
Wagner,  who  proposes  to  re-unite  the  three  Art- 
sisters.  Although  we  dissent  altogetherfrom  many 
of  the  doctrines  here  set  forth,  it  were  most  unjust 
not  to  recognize,  in  the  author  of  the  Kunst-icerk 
der  Zulcunft,  an  original  thinker,  full  of  conscien- 
tious earnestness  and  poetical  fancy ;  and  we, 
therefore,  give  him  that  respectful  attention  which 
intellect  and  honesty  of  purpose  should  always 
command.  To  judge  a  composer  like  Herr  Wag- 
ner in  ex  pede  Herculem  fashion,  would  indeed  be 
unfair ;  and  we  can  only  wonder  that  a  gentleman, 
who  sets  out  with  the  principle  that  the  only  per- 
fect rule  is  that  which  embraces  the  mimetic,  mu- 
sical and  dramatic  elements,  should  expose  himself 
to  such  misconception  as  must  infallibly  arise  from 
a  performance  of  his  operatic  productions  in  the 
concert-room,  where  they  must  necessarily  be  de- 
prived of  two  of  their  essential  properties,  and 
depend  only  upon  one  which,  according  to  his  own 
theory,  should  never  stand  alone.  We  must, 
however,  speak  of  things  as  we  find  them,  and 
shall,  therefore,  endeavor  to  do  as  much  justice 
as  possible  to  the  works  given  on  this  occasion, 
under  what  must  be  considered  disadvantageous 
circumstances.  The  selection  made  from  onr 
author's  compositions  was  a  scene  belonging  to  the 
opera  of  Lohengrin,  the  Knight  of  the  Graal,  the 
words  of  which,  no  less  than  the  music,  are  from 
the  pen  of  Herr  Wagner. 

In  one  respect  the  music  disappointed  us.  We 
expected  to  find  it  highl)',  if  not  extravagantly 
original,  but  failed  to  remark  this  quality  which, 
in  the  latter,  even  more  than  the  former  degree, 
has  been  given  to  it  by  rumor.  We  observed  no 
marked  individuality  of  style  in  the  score,  no 
epoch-making  innovations,  such  as  the  very  ori- 
ginal literary  works  of  the  composer  had  taught 
us  to  look  for,  but,  instead,  a  succession  of  very 
brilliantly  instrumented  pieces,  which  contained 
nothing  strikingly  new  either  in  rhythm,  harmo- 
ny, or  orchestral  arrangement.  It  has  been  said 
elsewhere  that  Herr  Wagner's  theories  have 
merely  been  framed  to  suit  his  creative  abilities ; 
if  so,  the  latter  were  certainly  not  by  when  they 
were  measured,  for  a  worse  fit  do  we  not  remem- 
ber to  have  seen.  A  great  deal  of  this  music  is 
excessive  and  needlessly  luxurious  in  mere  loud- 
ness and  meretriciousness  of  sound,  as  the  unhap- 
py dancers  whom  he  castigates  so  unmercifully 
are  in  show ;  and  it  assuredly  contains  as  much 
that  is  "unnecessary"  and  "customary,"  as  any 
modern  production  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
Herr  Wagner,  however,  condemns  his  own  music 
more  than  we  are  disposed  to  do ;  for,  as  we  have 
said,  it  has  very  great  merit  in  respect  of  instru- 
mentation, and  is  also  highly  dramatic  in  charac- 
ter, and  expressive  of  the  words  and  action  it  is 
meant  to  illustrate.  Strikingly  original,  however 
—like,  for  instance,  that  of  Berlioz— it  most  cer- 
tainly is  not. 
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The  best  part  of  this  selection  was  the  intro- 
duction, the  clear  and  beautiful  scoring  of  which 
betokens  an  amount  of  strictly  mu«ical  "  knowl- 
edge, "  and  mere  "  science, "  which  we  cannot 
but  wonder  the  author  of  the  Kunst-werk  dcr 
Zukunft  ever  condescended  to  acquire.  But 
Herr  Wagner  has  deigned  to  learn  even  more 
than  this,  for  we  understand  that  he  knows  the 
scores  of  the  great  though  erroneous  masters  by 
heart,  and.  can  direct  a  rehearsal  of  their  "  pro- 
gressive "  works  perfectly  well  without  referring 
to  them.  The  selection  from  Lohengrin,  very 
favorably  received  by  a  highly  critical  and,  we 
may  add,  somewhat  prejudiced  audience,  left  the 
impression,  at  least  upon  us,  that  Herr  Wagner  is 
a  very  clever  though  not  a  great  composer. 


&i 
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From  NEW  YOKE. 

May  29. — I  regret  to  be  obliged  to  report  another 
very  thin  audience  at  the  repetition  of  Mr.  Eisfeld's 
Complimentary  Concert  last  Saturday  afternoon. 
This  time  there  was  really  no  excuse,  for  the  weather 
was  beautiful,  and  those  gentlemen  who  could  leave 
their  business  of  an  afternoon  to  attend  a  Philhar- 
monic rehearsal,  might  have  done  so  just  as  well  on 
this  occasion.  Perhaps  they  coidd  not  talk  as  much 
at  a  concert  as  at  a  rehearsal  (though  widi  some, 
according  to  my  experience,  this  seems  to  make  no 
difference).  As  it  was,  the  audience  consisted 
mostly  of  ladies,  and  such  only,  I  hope,  as  did  not 
suffer  their  regret  at  the  absence  of  the  Philhar- 
monic beaux  to  impair  their  enjoyment  of  the  music. 
The  general  rendition  of  the  latter  was  even  finer 
than  at  the  first  concert.  Miss  Lehmanst,  particu- 
larly, sang  the  Aria  from  Fidelia  much  better  than 
the  week  before,  and  did  ample  justice  to  the  "Wan- 
derer" by  Schubert,  which  was  inserted,  for  some 
reason,  instead  of  the  "  Eriking." 

With  this  concert,  in  regard  to  which,  as  well  as 
its  predecessor,  we  regret  exceedingly  that  it  did  not 
better  fulfil  its  purpose,  we  take  leave,  for  the  present 
of  Mr.  Eisf'eld,  who  we  understand  intends  to  sail 
next  week  for  Europe.  He  was  to  have  conducted 
the  German  Liederfest,  which  will  take  place  here 
the  end  of  next  month,  and  has  long  been  busied 
in  making  preparations  for  it;  but  the  necessity  of 
change  of  climate  for  him  became  so  obvious,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  resign  this  plan.  His  place  will 
be  filled  by  Mr.  Bekgmann,  as  you  mentioned  in 
your  last.  Mr.  Bergmann  has  also  been  elected 
conductor  of  the  Musical  Fund  Society,  which  is 
waking  up  after  a  long  nap,  and  preparing  itself  for 
activity  next  winter.  With  its  concerts  under 
Bergmann,  and  those  of  the  Philharmonic  Society 
under  Eisfeld,  we  have  a  rich  treat  in  store  for  the 
next  season.  Boknonis. 


May  30. — The  La  Grange  troupe  have  now  per- 
formed four  times  at  the  Academy  and  only  once 
has  the  house  been  really  full,  and  then  it  coidd  not 
compare  with  the  audiences  which  "Tell"  and  Tro- 
vatore  drew.  On  Friday,  and  also  last  night,  Er- 
nani  was  given.  Mme.  La  Grange's  Elvira  was  too 
"Frenchy"  for  my  taste  in  her  acting.  Her  sing- 
ing is  truly  wonderful.  The  new  Ernani,  Signor 
MiKATE,  makes  a  fine  appearance  and  generally 
acts  and  sings  weU.  But  his  voice  is  no  longer 
fresh.  MoKELLi  was  excellent.  On  Friday  the 
house  was  full.  On  that  evening  as  also  on  all 
others,  the  audience  was  much  troubled  by  the  noise 
of  regular  claqueurs  who  a|jplaudcd  everything,  never 
minding  whom  or  what  they  interrupted  by  their 
hubbub.  They  had  to  he  hissed  down  quite  fre- 
quently. For  to-night  Ernani  is  again  announced 
as  'the  last  pei%rmance  but  four.'  On  Friday  I Pu- 
ritani  will  be  given. 

At  Niblo's  there  is  the  Ptne  troupe,  "  with  a  poor 
orchestra   and  a   poorer   chorus, "   as  I  am  told. 


Hackett,  at  the  Metropolitan  last  night,  produced 
a  version  of  Massaniello  which  he  announces  as  a 
"  grand  operatic  and  melo-dramatic  ballet."  Why 
"operatic"  I  cannot  say,  as  there  is  not  a  single  vo- 
calist mentioned  in  the  bills. 

The  Buckleys  go  on  in  their  good  work.  They  have 
produced  a  version  of  Norma,  which,  though  it  is  a 
broad  burlesque,  still  retains  all  the  best  music. — 
From  the  following  card  you  will  see  that  there  is  an 
opportunity  offered  for  some  of  our  resident  com- 
posers. 

Chance  toe  Native  Talent. — The  Messrs.  Buck- 
ley, grateful  for  the  liberal  patronage  which  has  attend- 
ed their  untiring  endeavors  to  present  entertainment 
in  a  degree  of  excellence  above  the  mediocrity  usually 
characterizing  comic  minstrelsy  and  burlesque  ;  and 
anxious  still  further  to  elevate  their  reputation  for  su- 
periority in  catering  to  the  taste  of  a  refined  and  intel- 
lectual public,  give  notice  that  they  are  now  prepared 
to  treat  with  American  composers  for  the  production  of 
original  operas,  adapted  to  the  peculiarities  of  their 
Company.  They  must  embrace  in  their  caste,  roles  of 
1st  and  2nd  tenors,  soprano  and  contralto,  bass  and 
barytone;  and  all  accepted  Operas  will  be  produced 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  regardless  of 
expense.  Communications  in  relation  to  the  subject 
will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 

James  Buckley  &  Son. 

I  hope  Mr.  Fry  and  Mr.  Bristow  (who,  by  the 
way,  is  conducting  the  English  opera  orchestra)  will 
pay  attention  to  the  above.  Perhaps,  as  the  Acade- 
my will  not  give  the  Stabat  Mater,  Mr.  F.  can  change 
it  to  a  comic  opera  and  let  the  Buckleys  produce  it. 
Some  parts  are  said  to  be  comic  enough  already.  But 
seriously,  I  am  anxious  to  know  with  what  responses 
advertisement  will  meet.  k. 

There  is  a  curious  anecdote  connected  with  the 
first  performance  of  Rossini's  "William  Tell"  at 
the  Academic  Royale  in  Paris,  1829.  The  authors 
of  the  libretto  were  Messieurs  JouT  and  Hypolite 
Bis.  Immense  was  the  success  of  this  (then  and 
now)  last  opera  of  the  maestro,  and  after  the  per- 
formance the  enthusiastic  orchestra  went  to  serenade 
him".  The  crowd,  delighted  with  the  music,  cried 
oixtbis.'bis!  (equivalentto  our  encore).  When  Mons. 
Bis,  the  librettist,  who  resided  in  the  same  house,  and 
fancied  that  they  meant  to  call  him  out,  appeared 
bowing  and  smiling  at  the  window,  was  very  sorry 
to  inform  them  of  the  absence  of  his  colleague,  M. 
Jouy,  hoped  they  would  accept  the  heart-felt  thanks 
of  his  coll-aborateurs  and  himself  for  the  kind  recep- 
tion given  to  the  new  work,  and  retired  amid  the 
shouts  and  laughter  of  the  crowd,  who  relished  the 
joke  as  keenly  as  the  serenade. 

A  newspaper  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  (April  29) 
congratulates  its  readers  on  the  prospect  of  hearing 
at  the  ne.xt  week's  Philharmonic  concert  the  pianist 
Alfred  Jaell,  who  had  already  been  admired 
there  as  a  boy  in  '49.  It  advises  them  to  make  the 
most  of  this  opportunity,  since  Jaell  thinks  of  ter- 
minating his  concert-giving  career  and  settling  down 
domestically  (hduslich)  in  Paris.  What  are  we  to 
understand  ? 

The  fete  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  has  been 
celebrated  with  great  splendor  at  Naples.  Merca- 
dante  composed  a  hymn  for  the  occasion,  which 
was  performed  in  the  open  air  by  1573  musicians,  of 
whom  893  were  instrumentists,  and  680  vocalists. 
The  Neapolitan  journals  declare  that  the  like  was 

never  heard A  curious  law-suit  has  just  taken 

place  in  Paris,  showing  that  the  law  is  sometimes  a 
ruthless  interferer  with  the  rights  of  woman  and  of 
song-birds.  "  Mme.  Laboede,  it  appears,  does  not 
live  in  the  most  loving  manner  with  him  she  has 
chosen  for  her  husband.  The  lady  has  a  voice,  which 
she  looks  on  as  her  private  and  peculiar  property, 
'  settled  to  her  own  use,'  as  the  lawyers  say.  M. 
Laborde  thinks  otherwise,  and  declares  tliat  her 
voice,  as  well  as  all  else  pertaining  to  her,  belongs 


to  him,  her  lawful  husband.  The  lady  was  restive, 
and  made  an  engagement  with  M.  Ceosxiee  for 
the  Grand  Opera,  whereupon  the  husband  appeals 
to  the  tribunal  of  justice,  which  he  prays  will  prevent 
his  wife  singing  without  his  consent.  The  tribunal 
has  decided,  and  adjudged  the  husband  to  be  in  the 
right,  having  forbidden  Mme.  Laborde  to  accept  an 
engagement  without  first  receiving  the  authority  of 

her  liege  lord." The  story  that  Fanny  Ceeito, 

the  danseuse,  has  been  studying  music  and  singing, 
and  is  about  to   make  her  debut  as  prima  donna  at 

Covent  Garden,  is  pronounced  a  canard M.  Oe- 

TOLAN  is  the  "  savoury  name"  of  one  of  the  present 
French  operetta  composers: — is  he  too  a  descendant 
of  blithe  Bob-o'-Lincoln  ?  Speaking  of  names,  we  no- 
tice among  the  performers  of  Verdi's  Pagoletio  in 
Vienna  lately,  one  Sig.  Carrion  as  the  tenor.  Not 
so  bad,  considering  the  plot  and  music  of  that  opera. 
Again,  the  Spanish  dramatist,  from  whom  was  tor- 
rowed  the  grim  plot  of  11  Trovatore,  rejoices  in  the 
cut-throat  name  of  Gakgia  Gutteeiez. 

A  London  correspondent  gives  the  following  in- 
formation about  recent  changes  among  the  leading 
Feuilletonists  of  the  Paris  newspapers  : 

"  The  theatrical  critic  for  the  Moniteur  during  some 
years  past  was  M.  Thierry,  a  gentleman  whose  good 
taste,  able  criticism,  and  invariable  courtesy  are  well 
known.  The  musical  critic  for  the  same  ministerial 
journal  during  some  years  has  been  M.  P.  A.  Fiok- 
entino,  who,  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  A.  de  Eov- 
eay,  has,  week  by  week,  delighted  his  readers  with 
feuilMons  second  to  none  for  wit,  humor,  good  sense, 
and  critical  acumen.  The  musical  critic  for  the 
Constitutionnel  was  the  same  M.  P.  A.  Fiorentino; 
the  dramatic  critic,  M.  Lireux,  whose  pen,  light, 
gay,  and  airy,  could  discourse  about  nothing  better 
than  that  of  any  other  man  in  Europe,  save,  perhaps, 
the  great  and  immortal  Jules  Janin,  who  for  some 
twenty  years  has  never  missed  a  single  Monday  in 
the  Journal  des  Debats.  The  musical  and  dramatic 
critic  of  the  Presse  was  M.  Theophilb  Gau- 
tiee,  than  whom  there  is  no  abler  writer  at  pres- 
ent living  in  France.  So  much  for  the  past. — 
Now  for  the  changes  which  have  taken  place. 
M.  Thierry  has  left  the  Moniteur,  and  M.  Th.  Gau- 
tier  has  supplied  his  place,  so  that  he  is  now  the 
dramatic,  and  M.  P.  A,  Fiorentino,  under  the  signa- 
ture of  A.  de  Eovray,  the  music  critic  of  that  jour- 
nal. M.  Lireux  has  quitted  the  Constitutionnel,  and 
M.  Fiorentino  assumes  his  duties,  and  becomes  dra- 
matic as  well  as  musical  critic  for  that  paper.  M. 
Nestor  Roqueplan  succeeds  M.  Th.  Gautier  on 
the  Presse. 

A  correspondent  of  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post,  under 
the  head  of  "  Art  Gossip  in  Boston,"  has  much  to 
say  of  those  private  musical  parties  to  which  we  have 
alluded.  The  following  passage  will  be  appreciated 
by  a  number  of  our  readers  : 

'•  The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  have  done  much 
in  this  way  at  private  soire'es  through  the  whole  sea- 
son, both  in  the  city  proper  and  in  the  suburban  ci- 
ties, and  have  led  great  numbers  into  an  intimate 
knowledge  and  love  of  the  beautiful  chamber  music 
of  the  great  masters.  Can  any  more  perfect  enjoy- 
ment to  a  refined  taste  he  conceived  than  such  as 
your  correspondent  cannot  but  recall,  as  often  expe- 
rienced at  the  mansion  of  a  gcntlem.an  of  this  city, 
of  rare  t.iste  in  all  the  arts,  and  in  whose  hospitable 
parlors,  while  listening  to  the  divinest  music,  you  at 
the  same  time  may  feast  your  eyes  and  your  soul  by 
gazing  on  the  most  beautiful  works  of  modern  pain- 
ters, where  the  cliefs-d'a:uvres  of  Overbeck  and  Ary 
Scheffcr  are  before  your  eyes,  and  the  Divine  Poet 
and  Beatrice  in  Paradise  almost  seem  to  move  be- 
fore you  to  the  sweet  sounds,  as  you  look  at  them  on 
the  breathing  (no,  not  breathing — Beatrice  is  a  spirit, 
wdthout  the  breath  of  life,  and  Dante  dares  not)  can- 
vas of  Scheffcr.     You  may  turn  to  the  Divine  Com- 
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edy  and  read  the  page  if  you  will,  for  tlie  poets  are 
here,  and  it  will  lose  nothing  by  being  read  in  such 
surroundings.  After  such  an  evening  with  musi- 
cians, painters  and  poets,  (and  some  of  each,  too,  of 
no  little  note  among  the  guests,)  one  cannot  but  have 
pleasant  dreams  at  night  and  many  pleasant  memo- 
ries hereafter." 


nsit  ^h\[an&. 


Paris. 

Apiil  21. — {From  the  Corresp07idence  of  ihe  London 
Musical  World.) — There  is  at  last  an  efFectual  break  in 
the  dull  monotony  which  has  so  long  characterized  the 
musical  world  of  Paris.  M.  Adatvi's  new  opera,  Le 
Cour  de  Celiviene^  has  been  produced  at  the  Opera-Com- 
ique;  and  the  Lisette  of  M-  Oktolan  {savoury  name), 
has  seen  the  light  at  the  Th^atre-Lvrique.  Both  have 
succeeded,  and  each  deserved  the  success  it  obtained, 
which  is  of  the  quiet  and  mild,  rather  than  the  enthusi- 
astic and  violent  description. 

The  fair  C^limene  is  a  countess  of  noble  birth  and 
ancient  descent,  endowed  with  beauty,  wit  and  wealth, 
tempered  by  the  coquetry  and  flightiness  which  form  the 
basis  of  her  character.  Her  sister,  the  Baronesss,  pos- 
sesses equal  beauty,  less  wealth,  and  more  steadiness. 

The  countess  resides  in  her  chateau  in  Brittany  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  court  of  aspirants  to  her  hand  and  for- 
tune, consisting  of  one  commander,  one  chevalier,  four 
youths,  four  full-grown,  and  four  elderly  gentlemen.  To 
each  of  these  she  holds  out  some  hopes  of  success ;  but,  in 
her  secret  heart,  the  commander  is  the  favored  lover;  and 
he,  at  first  divided  between  the  charms  and  merits  of  the 
two  sisters,  puts  their  names  into  a  hat,  and,  drawing 
forth  that  of  C^limene,  determines  to  devote  his  atten- 
tion to  her.  The  chevalier  is  a  Gascon,  full  of  the  hot 
blood  and  boastful  speech  for  which  his  countrymen  are 
proverbial.  He  first  courted  the  baroness,  but,  receiving 
no  encouragement,  changed  his  wooing  to  C^lim^ne. 
She,  with  her  innate  coquetry,  led  him  on  to  hope  for 
success,  but  one  fine  morning  quietly  informed  him  that 
her  choice  was  made,  and  that  she  would  bestow  her 
hand  upon  the  commander.  The  chevalier  is  furious, 
declares  to  the  countess  that  he  will  show  her  that  a  gen- 
tleman of  his  standing  cannot  be  so  treated  with  impuni- 
ty; that  she  shall  not  marry  the  commander;  that  to 
prevent  her  so  doing  he  will  have  recourse  to  prudence, 
deceit  and  force ;  the  scaling  ladder  and  the  narcotic.  He 
rushes  from  her  presence  furious,  seeks  the  commander, 
insults  him,  and  provokes  a  duel,  wherein  the  unfortu- 
nate commander  is  hit  in  body,  limbs  and  head,  and  falls, 
declaring  that  nothing  can  stand  against  the  rapier  of  the 
furious  Gascon.  Celimene,  in  despair,  sees  that  she 
must  pour  oil  on  the  troubled  waters,  and  sends  the 
baroness  with  tender  messages  on  her  part  to  the  cheva- 
lier. He,  on  seeing  the  baroness,  feels  his  old  affection 
revive  in  full  force,  and,  fancying  that  she  delivers  on  her 
own  behalf  the  tender  messages  wherewith  she  is  charged 
by  her  sister,  fulls  at  her  feet  and  pours  forth  his  pas- 
sionate vows.  The  baroness  is  delighted,  as  she  sees  a 
way  of  relieving  her  sister,  and  she  has  a  weakness  for 
the  cha\*alier,  whom  she  regrets  having  refused.  She 
therefore  encourages  him  and  accepts  his  hand ;  the  com- 
mander weds  Celimene,  and  so  ends  the  opera.  The  H~ 
breilo  is  exceedingly  well  written  by  M.  Bosier,  the 
phraseology  is  neat,  pointed,  and  terse,  situations  well 
worked  out,  and  the  plot  clearly  developed.  The  music 
is  lively  and  replete  with  the  comic  element.  The  open- 
ing chorus  from  the  twelve  aspirants  leads  at  once  in 
medias  res^  the  melody  serving  in  a  duet  for  the  two  sis- 
ters, which  follows.  *  *  *  * 

M.  Battaille,  as  the  Commander,  sang  and  acted  ex- 
tremely well;  and  M.  Jourdax,  in  the  Gascon  chevalier, 
presented  an  admixture  of  true  passion  and  exaggerated 
ardor,  full  of  buffoonery,  while  he  sang  like  an  artist,  as 
usual.  Mme.  Miol.an  (Ci^lim^ne)  sang  brilliantly,  and 
was  a  good  specimen  of  the  tantalizing  coquette,  fair 
and  cruel,  inspiring  love  and  hate  at  once;  but  she 
could  not  look  the  character.  Mme.  Colson  (Baroness), 
exhibited  talents  of  no  mean  order;  and  the  chorus  of 
the  Twelve  Lovers  was  what  a  chorus  should  always  be; 
what  it  generally  is  at  the  Op^ra-Comique,  and  seldom 
elsewhere. 

The  Lisette  of  M.  Ortolan  is  the  daughter  of  a  Norman 
magister.  The  curtain  rises  on  a  group  of  peasants  gath- 
ering apples  and  gay  with  cider,  which,  like  their  song, 
has  been  somewhat  sour.  The  drum  beats,  and  the 
youth  of  the  district  come  forth  to  draw  lots  for  the 
Conscription.  Germain  draws  a  blank,  and  remains  at 
home;  Moisy  draws  a  prize — if  it  be  one — and  becomes 
one  of  the  defenders  of  his  country.  A  demoiselle  of  a 
neighboring  chateau,  lately  arrived  from  Paris,  next  ap- 
pears on  the  stage,  and,  being  unacquainted  with  the 
beauties  of  her  own, domain,  takes  Lisette  for  her  guide. 
This  demoiselle  loves  and  is  beloved  by  the  Count  de 
Thalbourg,  but  her  "  cruel  parents "  have  chosen  for 
her  the  Marquis  de  Gerville,  newly  arrived  in  the  dis- 
trict as  commander  of  a  recruiting  party.  The  marquis, 
however,  has  no  idea  of  marringe,  being  a  thorough  un- 
believer in  the  sex;  and,  on  his  first  introduction  to  the 
young  countess,  proposes  to  her  a  rendezvous  at  mid- 
night in  a  neighboring  ruin.  She  is  furious  at  the  in- 
sult, but,  concealing  her  wrath,  consults  Lisette  who  ad- 
vises her  to  avenge  so  gross  an  outrage,  and  offers  to 


change  dresses  with  her,  and  go  to  the  place  assigned. 
Midnight  arrives,  and  with  it  the  marquis  and  Lisette,  the 
countess  being  concealed  among  the  ruins.  The  mar- 
quis presses  his  love  with  so  much  warmth  and  affection  as 
to  alarm  Lisette,  the  false  countess,  who  thereupon  pro- 
ceeds to  administer  to  him  some  vigorous  sovJfelSy  well 
delivered,  after  wdiich  she  takes  to  her  heels  and  to 
flight.  Next  day  the  marquis  boasts  everywhere  of  his 
bonnes  fortunes,  which,  coming  to  the  ears  of  Thalbourg, 
he  demands  an  explanation,  and  Lisette  declares  it  was 
she,  and  not  the  countess,  who  received  the  kiss  and  ad- 
ministered the  blow.  But  the  explanation  falls  like  a 
thunderbolt  on  the  head  of  poor  Germain,  the  lover  of 
Lisette,  who,  in  despair  at  his  mistress's  infidelity,  takes 
Moisy's  place  and  departs  for  the  wars.  The  last  act 
takes  us  to  a  chateau  of  the  j'oung  countess,  near  Paris. 
She  has  been  accompanied  by  Lisette,  who  grieves  at  the 
loss  of  Germain;  he  becomes  a  captain  in  the  French 
arm}',  still  maintains  his  affection  for  Lisette,  though  he 
still  believes  her  culpable.  However,  at  length  the 
countess  unveils  the  mystery,  and  all  the  lovers  are  uni- 
ted and  made  happy.  The  music  is  that  of  a  composer 
with  original  ideas,  but  inexperienced  in  his  art.  There 
is  too  much  emphasis  in  his  instrumentation,  and  too 
much  noise  throughout. 

April  28.— On  Monday,  April  30th,  the  vigil  of  the 
Exhibition,  a  grand  performance  will  take  place,  in  the 
Church  of  Saint  Eustache,  of  "  Te  Deum,"  composed 
for  the  occasion  by  M.  Hector  Berlioz,  who  will  conduct 
the  orchestra  The  executants  will  number  950 :  namely, 
800  m  the  chorus,  and  150  in  the  orchestra,  which  will 
contain  most  of  the  best  instrumentalists  in  Paris.  After 
the  "  Te  Deum,'"'  5Tr.  Henry  Smart,  who  comes  from 
London  expressly,  will  play  various  selections  from  Han- 
del on  the  new  organ  just  built  for  the  church  by  M. 
Ducroquet.  On  the  same  day  the  new  chapels,  painted 
by  some  of  our  best  artists,  will  be  thrown  open  to  the 
public  for  the  first  time. 

Considerable  discussion  arose  in  the  committee  on  the 
Budget,  respecting  a  proposition  of  one  of  its  members. 
He  desired  that  subventions  should  be  granted  to  one 
theatre  in  each  of  the  large  provincial  towns  of  Lille, 
Rouen,  Bordeaux,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Toulou^^e,  and 
Strasbourg,  the  latter  town  being,  with  the  exception  of 
Paris,  the  only  one  in  France  whose  theatre  receives  state 
assistance.  This  subvention  was  supported  on  the  ground 
that  the  provinces  have  a  fair  right  to  some  portion  of  the 
national  funds  so  lavishly  expended  on  the  theatres  of  the 
capitol.  of  whose  good  fortune  they  are  not  a  little  jeal- 
ous. The  pupils  of  the  various  conservatoires  might  then 
be  sent  to  make  their  debuts  at  those  theatres,  whereby 
they  would  be  somewhat  prepared  for  the  terrible  ordeal 
of  facing  a  Parisian  audience.  No  resnlt  ensned  from 
the  discu-ssion ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the 
large  provincial  theatres  of  France  will,  ere  long,  enjoy 
considerable  subventions. 

Meanwhile  I  believe  it  is  settled  that  the  Italian  Opera 
will  be  open  three  times  a  week  during  the  summer,  and 
that  the  city  of  Paris  will  grant  a  considerable  subven- 
tion to  the  manager  who  has  been  bold  enough  to  under- 
take the  speculation,  which  will  probably  terminate  in  a 
heavy  loss. 

]JoiB.don. 

EoYAL  Italian  Opera.— On  Saturday,  May  5th,  La- 
blache  made  his  first  appearance  this  season  as  Dr. 
Dulcamara  in  V  Elisird'  Amore.  Mtne.  Bosio  was  Adl- 
na;  Sig.  Gardoni,  Nemorino;  and  Graziani,  Belcore. 
Rossini's  Jl  Chnte  Ory  followed,  for  the  fifth  time,  and 
seems  to  have  given  more  and  more  delight.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  last  work  of  "  Young  Italy's  "  idol,  the  Tro- 
vatore.     We  give  the  Musical  World's  account  of  it: 

In  the  accumulation  of  horrors  the  Trovaiore  gives  the 
sack  even  to  Rlgoleito,  But  the  terrible  earnestness  of 
the  last  scene  of  Rigolttto  would  redeem  a  multitude  of 
sins.  The  final  scene  of  II  Trovatore  is  horrible  without 
relief,  and  ineffective  in  the  bargain. 

Signor  Verdi  so  frequently  "surpassed  himself,"  that 
we  looked  forward  to  much  pleasure  from  the  music  of 
Jl  Trovatore,  where  he  is  said  to  have  "surpassed  him- 
self" once  more.  I:  is  apparently  written  with  more 
care  than  the  majority  of  his  works;  the  unisons  are 
fewer;  and  the  desire  to  give  a  true  dramatic  interest  to 
the  scene  is  more  manifest.  On  the  other  hand — which 
surprised  us — the  tunes  are  not  so  frequent  as  in  his  for- 
mer operas.  Much  of  the  music  of  Jl  Trovatore,  how- 
ever, has  character,  is  often  pleasing,  oftener  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  situations,  and  occasionally  in  point  of  freedom 
and  breadth — for  example,  the  air  Ah!  benmio,  in  the 
third  act,  so  magnificently  sung  by  Sig.  Tamberlik — 
worthy  of  unqualified  praise.  The  audience,  though 
favorably  disposed  towards  the  work  and  its  composer, 
were  not  roused  to  enthusiasm.  There  were  only  two 
encores.  Nevertheless,  the  friends  of  Sig.  Verdi  never 
had  greater  cause  to  be  satisfied.  Nothing  was  left  un- 
done by  the  management  to  ensure  a  perfect  execution 
and  complete  success. 

The  singers  acquitted  themselves  admirably.  It  was 
Mme.  Viardot's  first  appearance.  The  part  of  Azu- 
cena  suits  her,  and  the  music  lies  well  for  her  voice  — 
The  dramatic  energy  and  artistic  feeling  of  Mme.  Viardot 
were  exhibited  to  evident  advantage.  The  scene  where 
Azucena  makes  the  confession  to  Manrico  was  intense 
and  powerful,  and  made  a  deep  impression. 

Mile.  Jenny  Net  appears  to  greater  advantage  as 
Verdi's  Leonora  than  as  the  Leonora  of  Beethoven. — 


Her  acting  was  natural,  and  occasionally  forcible  and 
earnest.  Her  singing,  too,  was  greatly  to  be  admired, 
and  frequently  elicited  the  approbation  of  the  audience. 
Mile.  Jenny  Ney,  by  her  execution  of  the  music,  showed 
herself  a  thorough  proficient  in  the  modern  Italian  bra- 
vura school,  and  sang  with  admirable  facility. 

Of  Signor  Tamberlik's  singing  and  acting  it  is  impos- 
sible to  speak  too  highly.  He  was  magnificent,  and  elec- 
trified the  house  in  more  than  one  scene. 

The  ballata,  sung  behind  the  scenes,  at  intervals  with 
the  choral  "  Miserere,"  in  the  last  act,  was  given  with 
such  expression  and  tenderness  that  a  unanimous  encore 
ensued.  The  scenes  with  Leonora  in  the  third  act,  and 
Azucena  in  the  fourth,  were  equally  fine  and  impressive. 
In  the  concerted  music,  Signor  Tamberlik's  voice  pro- 
duced all  the  effect  the  composer  could  possibly  have 
contemplated. 

Signor  Graziani,  in  the  Conte  di  Luna,  displayed  to 
more  advantage  than  ever  his  singularly  fine  voice  and 
the  apathy  of  his  manner.  He  was  encored  in  the  cava- 
iina  (second  act),  Jl  balen  del  suo  soriiso — one  of  the  most 
popular  airs  of  the  opera;  but  hardly  produced  theywrore 
ascribed  to  him  in  Paris.  He  does  not  improve  as  an 
actor.  In  the  little  part  of  Ferrando  (played  by  M,  Gas- 
sier in  Paris),  Signor  Tagltafico  was  all  that  could  be 
wished,  and  gave  the  descriptive  scena  (Act  I.)  like  a 
true  artist. 
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Italian  Opera. 

Lucrezia  Borgia  on  Friday,  and  "  William 
Tell,  "  foi-  the  third  time,  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
completed  the  performances  of  last  week  at  the 
Boston  Theatre.  Our  stay  was  limited  to  the 
first  act  of  Lucrezia :  but  we  heard  enough  to 
convince  us  that  this  happiest  and  best-wearing 
opera  of  Donizetti  was  never,  as  a  whole,  cast 
so  effectively  upon  any  Boston  stage.  Eeport 
(of  the  appreciative)  confirms  the  promise  of  the 
opening  act,  or  Prologue.  Steffanone,  to  be 
sure,  is  not  Gnisi ;  yet  the  fresh  recollection  of 
the  Grisi  did  not  make  one  indifferent  to  the  very 
high  excellence  of  her  lyric  impersonation,  which 
includes  soul,  action,  voice  and  execution,  blend- 
ed and  inspired  to  one  dramatic  and  artistic 
end.  In  neither  was  the  voice  in  very  per- 
fect preservation ;  but  in  both  you  feel  that  the 
voice  always  answers  to  the  lightning  summons 
of  passion.  Steffanone  is  indeed  the  gi-eater 
vocalist,  and  there  is  that  sympathetic,  truly  lyric 
quality  in  her  tones,  that  makes  them  go  to  the 
mark  and  lell,  in  spite,  as  we  have  said  before,  of 
any  tremolo  or  hoarseness.  Her  contrast  of 
the  mother's  tenderness  and  of  the  insulted  Bor- 
gia's pride  and  rage  in  the  first  scene,  was,  both 
as  singing  and  as  action,  admirably  true  and  beau- 
tiful and  touching. 

Sig.  Beignoli,  the  young  new  tenor,  was  not 
a  Benedetti,  nor  a  Makio,  as  Edgardo.  Yet 
it  was  altogether  a  very  pleasing  and  sufiicient 
rendering,  save  a  feebleness  in  his  highest  notes, 
which  in  the  strong  concerted  passages  were 
frequently  drowned  by  the  rough  blasts  of  the 
trombones.  He  is  a  youth  of  rather  an  elegant 
and  distinguished  presence,  although  his  stage 
gait  was  awkward ;  his  voice  is  sweet,  fresh,  flexi- 
ble, sympathetic,  and  of  good  volume,  sometimes 
reminding  one  of  Mario's  by  a  certain  elasticity 
of  tone,  and  capable  of  some  strong,  effective 
outbursts.  He  sings  with  taste  and  feeling,  and 
(to  his  credit  be  it  said)  is  given  to  a  simple, 
faithful,  unembellished  rendering  of  the  music  of 
his  author.  We  needed  not  to  wait  the  appear- 
ance of  Badiali  as  the  Duke,  to  know  that  we 
have  never  had  tJiat  part  better  done.  The 
charming  picturescjue  role  of  Maffeo  Orsini  de- 
fines itself  so  satisfactorily  in  the  first  act,  that 
one  needed  not  to  -vVitness  more  to  estimate  the 
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peculiar  aptitude  therefor  of  the  new  and  beauti- 
ful contralto  Signorina  Vestvali.  The  noble- 
ness and  refined  elegance  of  her  tall  figure,  with 
the  beauty  of  her  head  and  face ;  the  tasteful- 
ness  and  rigorous  propriety  of  her  Venetian 
male  costume,  and  the  freedom,  grace  and  anima- 
tion of  her  movements,  made  her  look  a  sort  of 
beau  ideal  of  the  character.  Her  voice  in  its 
ordinary  range  is  of  a  fresh  and  pleasing  quality, 
though  not  remarkable.  Nor  is  her  singing, 
although  she  has  fair  execution  and  expression, 
and  sang  (so  long  as  we  heard  her)  in  tune, — 
which  was  not  always  the  case  as  we  remembered 
her  one  evening  in  New  York.  She  commands 
some  remarkably  strong,  mannish  low  notes, 
which  she  seems  too  much  tempted  to  employ, 
because  they  win  that  loud  applause  which  always 
follows  any  feat,  that  is  exceptional,  although  not 
pleasing  to  the  cultivated  ear,  and  not  ajsthetio. 
We  must  confess,  with  all  the  charms  of  the 
Vestvali,  we  liked  not  the  low  notes,  either  on  the 
score  of  beaiity  or  expression.  It  is  true  they 
were  powerful ;  it  is  true  that  with  the  eyes 
closed  we  might  have  thought  it  a  man's,  or  a  full 
grown  boy's  voice ;  which  doubtless  charmed 
some  hsteners,  as  marvellously  suited  to  the  part ; 
but  the  true  ends  of  Art  would  have  been  better 
served  by  expending  upon  the  legitimate  voice 
the  pains  taken  in  developing  a  monster  con- 
tralto. Yet  taking  her  all  in  all,  we  must  admit, 
that  we  have  never  witnessed  a  more  fascinating 
Orsini. 

When  to  four  such  principals  we  add  Sig.  Co- 
LETTi  as  Gubetta,  and  such  better  than  average 
singers  as  filled  the  parts  of  the  various  nobles, 
whose  voices  are  so  essential  in  the  rich  concerted 
music  of  that  first  scene ;  when  we  add  so  large, 
well-voiced  and  well-trained  a  chorus,  and  so  ef- 
fective (would  that  it  were  not  sometimes  much 
too  effective)  an  orchesti-a,  with  the  ever-at-home, 
sure  Maretzek  for  the  conductor ;  also  a 
crowded  audience,  familiar  with  the  piece  and 
always  happy  to  recall  its  musical  richness  and 
dramatic  completeness,  —  we  may  safely  say  that 
even  without  Grisi  and  Makio,  without  Truffi 
and  Bbnbdetti,  without  Bosio  and  Bettini, 
we  had  yet  the  materials  of  a  more  perfect  pre- 
sentation than  this  opera  ever  enjoyed  here  be- 
fore. So  it  was  generally  felt  to  be,  the  further 
it  went  on,  and  we  hear  a  call  on  all  sides  for  a 
repetition. 

But  we  should  neglect  a  duty,  if  we  did  not 
mention  one  most  serious  draw-back ;  namely  the 
overwhelming,  deafening  crash  of  the  brass  in- 
struments, lashed  up  to  furious  fortissimo  in  all 
the  stronger  passages.  We  could  actually  feel 
the  hoarse  and  angi'y  waves  of  sound  smite  and 
thump  upon  the  walls  of  the  auditorium  behind 
us,  and  rebound  thence  on  our  private  tympanum. 
Bad  enough  in  itself,  but  doubly  bad,  when  it  so 
drowned  the  voices  of  the  centi-al  persons  in 
those  spirited  ensemhles  of  the  first  act,  that  you 
only  saw  their  singing.  We  suppose  there  is 
something  in  the  whole  tendency  of  modern 
Italian  Opera  which  leads  a  conductor  uncon- 
sciously into  the  habit  of  exaggerating  all  the 
powerful  signs  of  expression,  of  employing  all 
the  musical  intensives  to  get  up  all  the  excite- 
ment possible  upon  the  least  occasion.  It  is  a 
sort  of  musical  swearing;  a  taking  of  great 
names  in  vain,  a  borrowing  of  emphasis  so  often 
and  so  thoughtlessly  that  nothing  any  more  can 
be  emphatic.    "  O,  reform'  it  altogether." 


"  William  Tell "  again,  Saturday  afternoon, 
delighted  a  large  audience,  composed  very  much 
of  ladies.  The  musician  and  the  cultivated  ama- 
teur have  found  more  in  it  for  sense  and  soul 
to  feast  upon,  than  in  all  the  common  run  of 
Italian  operas.  In  spite  of  its  length  and  in 
spite  of  the  curtailments,  those  who  have  heard 
it  repeatedly  have  found  the  charm  of  its  whole- 
some subject  and  its  fresh,  vigorous,  original,  rich 
music  growing  on  them  greatly.  After  two  such 
happy  inspirations  as  this  and  Lucrezia  Borgia, 
wide  as  the  distance  is  between  them,  how  was  it 
possible  that  there  should  be  crowds  and  enthu- 
siasm about 

Well  what  about  Jl  Trovatore?  What  of 
Verdi's  "  last  and  greatest,"  after  a  second  hear- 
ing, and  in  Boston  V  Of  the  performance,  as 
compared  with  that  first  one  in  New  York,  we 
may  say,  better ;  of  the  music  we  can  only  say 
the  same.  Of  the  reception,  it  was  warmly  de- 
monstrative enough  to  warrant  the  eulogistic 
passion  of  the  newspapers,  and  the  "  tremendous 
successes "  and  "  immense  enthusiasms "  of  the 
next  day's  advertisements;  yet  the  audience 
warmed  slowlier  than  in  New  York.  There  was 
plenty  of  applause  ;  but  this,  as  usual,  was  meant 
moye  for  the  singers  than  for  the  composer,  more 
for  the  stage  effect,  the  scenery,  the  gipsies, 
anvils,  &c.,  than  for  the  music.  We  have  been 
even  agreeably  disappointed  in  meeting  so  many 
who  were  proof  against  the  loud  assault  of  Ver- 
di-ism. 

But  the  singers  made  the  best  of  it,  and  even 
in  this  ungrateful  music  added  to  their  laurels. 
STErrA>fONE  threw  all  her  power  of  voice  and 
soul  into  her  part  of  Leonora,  and  was  enthusi- 
astically applauded.  Yet  it  was  a  severe  task  for 
her ;  the  music  and  the  situations  kept  her  voice 
continually  on  the  strain,  demanding  her  utmost 
strength  and  volume ;  it  is  a  part  with  no  repose ; 
and  consequently  her  hoarse  low  tones  conveyed 
ere-long  a  painful  sense  of  effort.  Vestvali, 
as  the  gipsy  mother,  did  not  this  time  disguise 
the  youthful  beauty  of  her  face,  and  was  dressed 
more  tastefully,  though  perhaps  less  gipsy-like 
than  in  New  York.  She  displayed  a  great  in- 
tensity of  tragic  action,  though  of  a  somewhat 
studied  kind ;  and  indeed  how  could  one  expect 
much  naturalness  in  the  impersonation  of  a  char- 
acter, whose  ruling  motives  are  an  ever  haunting 
imagination  of  being  burned  at  the  stake,  min- 
gled with  a  mad  thirst  for  revenge !  Much  of 
her  music  was  finely  sung;  the  mannish  low 
tones  coidd  not  be  said  to  be  out  of  character  in 
a  role  that  is  altogether  unnatural ;  and  yet  con- 
trasted with  that  fair  maiden  face,  with  the 
aasthetic  ideal  suggested  by  so  beautiful  a  pres- 
ence, they  appealed  more  to  the  superstitious 
associations  of  witchcraft  and  gipsies,  than  to  the 
artistic  feehng. 

Sig.  Amodio,  as  the  Count  di  Luna,  a  man 
heavily  moulded  physically,  put  a  great  deal  of 
fire  and  energy  into  his  part,  and  sang  the  music 
with  a  fresh,  strong,  ringing  baritone,  of  which 
no  note  was  ever  lost.  Sig.  Brignoli's  musical, 
true  tenor  continued  to  grow  upon  his  audience. 
His  serenade  in  the  first  act :  Deserto  sulla  terra ; 
his  duet  with  Azucena,  and  his  strain  heard  from 
the  prison  tower,  amid  the  pauses  of  the  Miserere, 
— which  are  among  the  few  sioeet  passages  of  the 
music — were  sung  with  good  style  and  pathos. 
These  four  were  so  well  seconded  by  subordinates 
and  chorus,  as  well  as  by  scenery  and  costume, 


that  the  performance  as  a  whole  was  about  as 
efiective  as  Verdi's  best  admirer  could  have 
wished.  Of  course  there  were  those,  and  not  a 
few,  with  whom  it  took  marvellously,  and  the 
managers  saw  their  interest  in  repeating  it  on 
Wednesday  night,  and  in  announcing  it  again 
("  for  the  last  time  ")  for  this  afternoon. 

With  regard  to  the  music  of  11  Trovatore,  we 
must  still  say,  what  we  know  that  many  of  the 
thoughtful  ones  in  these  audiences  have  felt  as 
deeply  as  ourselves — (and  by  thoughtful  ones  we 
do  not  mean  those  who  regard  music  from  a  cold, 
scholastic  point  of  view,  but  those  who  have 
"  warmth  and  imagination  "  enough  to  feel,  ac- 
cept, enjoy  whatever  in  Art  does  truly  address 
itself  to  these  qualities  of  our  nature) — that  it  is 
a  kind  of  music  which  aims  simply  to  create 
excitement ;  it  makes  its  appeal  as  to  a  jaded  and 
Wase  appetite ;  it  does  not  trust  our  wholesome, 
simple  sense  of  beauty,  nor  seek  to  approach  us 
through  our  every-day  and  natural  sensibilities. 
It  must  excite,  astonish,  startle,  even  terrify,  and 
in  the  momentar)'  outburst  of  applause  which 
follows  the  identifying  of  such  shocks  with  musi- 
cal means  and  processes,  it  finds  its  cheap  triumph. 
To  do  this  it  must  assault  the  senses  with  loud 
and  powerful  effects ;  with  brazen  fortissimos  ; 
with  short,  strongly  marked  dance  rhythms,  as 
the  tragedy  deepens;  with  hard-enamelled,  flinty 
unisons,  where  passion  would  fain  seem  at  the 
white  heat ;  with  ominous  [tremolos  of  the  orches- 
tra accompanying  the  recitatives.  That  Verdi 
has  his  own  peculiar  cut  of  melody,  from  Ernani 
downward,  (vein  we  can  scarcely  call  it,  for  it  does 
not  freely _/?oi«),  and  that  this  melody  is  brilliant, 
is  ingenious,  is  effective,  no  one  will  deny.  But 
it  is  hard  melody ;  his  musical  ideas  come  upon 
you  steel-clad ;  they  are  knights  in  armor,  with 
their  visors  down ;  they  may  excite  your  young 
romantic  fancy,  they  may  overthrow  you  with 
their  shock,  but  you  feel  not  their  warm  human 
embrace,  and  their  soul  speaks  not  to  your  soul 
through  their  eyes.  It  is  a  kind  of  music  which 
leaves  the  heart  cold.  We  hear  the  opera  through, 
we  are  surprised,  sometimes  excited,  sometimes 
pleased  ;  we  go  away,  and  what  has  it  left  with 
us  ?  Has  it  deposited  anywhere  in  the  recesses 
of  our  memory  and  our  soul  any  of  those  honeyed 
secretions  of  melody  and  fancy  and  fine  feeling, 
which  will  flow  out  unbidden  ever  and  anon  as 
long  as  we  live,  to  remind  us  of  a  rich  and  deep 
experience?  We  doubt  it.  Since  we  have  heard 
Don  Giovanni,  since  we  have  heard  "  William 
Tell, "  &c.,  &c.,  it  has  been  as  if  perennial  flowers 
of  music  were  implanted  evermore  within  us. 
But  if  strains  of  11  Trovatore  haunt  us,  it  is  more 
as  in  annoying  dreams,  like  impressions  stamped 
upon  the  senses,  but  still  unaccepted  by  the  soul. 


Death  of  Sir  Henry  Bishop. 

This  most  popular  and  most  voluminous,  if  not 
in  every  sense  the  greatest  English  composer, 
after  Purcell,  died  on  the  first  of  May,  at 
about  the  age  of  seventy-two.  He  has  been 
chiefly  known  of  late  years  by  his  fine  Glees  and 
Choruses,  many  of  which  are  still  sung  and  ad- 
mired, and  will  ever  rank  among  the  best  works 
of  their  kind.  But  he  has  also  had  his  day  as  a 
composer  of  English  operas,  which  were  much 
in  vogue  among  his  countrj-men,  before  the  new 
passion  for  Italian  Opera  made  aU  such  things 
seem  antiquated.  There  is  a  list  of  some  sev- 
enty operas,  operettas,  ballets,  &e.,  of  which  he 
was  the  author,  wholly  or  in  part,  between  the 
years  1806  and  1824.  Some  account  of  these 
was  given  in  our  Journal  for  May  5th.  He  was 
long  a  leader  in  the  musical  affairs  of  England 
and  shared  all  the  honore.  He  was  a  Director  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society  from  its  foundation, 
and  for  some  years  Conductor  of  the  Concerts  of 
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Ancient  Music.  He  was  professor  of  Music  in 
tlie  Universities  of  Edinbui-g  and  Oxford,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  was 
knighted  by  the  Queen  in  1842  (the  only  com- 
poser, it  is  said,  on  whom  that  order  has  been 
conferred).  In  1820  he  was  tendered  the  free- 
dom of  the  city  of  Dublin.  In  183G  he  married 
the  lady  who  is  so  widely  known  in  this  country 
as  Madame  Anna  Bishop.  Of  this  unhappy 
union  and  the  consequent  separation  there  has 
been  perhaps  enough  said.  The  cause  commonly 
assigned  was,  that  Madame,  being  a  fine  singer 
and  having  been  educated  at  the  Academy,  de- 
sired to  sing  in  public,  and  that  her  husband  was 
opposed.  A  son  and  daughter  by  this  mai'riage 
are  both  living. 

Bishop  is  said  ta  have  earned, more  money  than 
any  other  English  composer ;  yet  he  died  in  a 
state  of  great  pecuniary  embarrassment.  For 
some  months  previous  to  his  death,  there  had 
been  strong  appeals  made  in  the  papers  to  the 
patriotic  pride  and  gratitude  of  English  music- 
lovers,  and  a  series  of  benefit  concerts,  chiefly  of 
his  own  compositions,  was  commenced  in  Han- 
over Square  and  E.xeter  Hall,  by  Mr.  Mitchell, 
who  has  also  exerted  himself  to  organize  similar 
series  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  England. 
One  or  more  of  these  concerts  was  conducted 
by  Sir  Henry  in  person,  which  led  to  vain  hopes 
of  his  recovery.  The  Times,  in  forwarding  this 
appeal,  had  the  following  appreciative  remarks  on 
his  artistic  career  and  character  as  a  composer. 

It  cannot  be  asserted  that  Bishop  was  an  idle 
man,  or  that  he  did  not  work  hard  to  communicate 
all  he  possessed.  No  English  musician  has  com- 
posed so  much — few  so  well,  as  Henry  Bishop; 
and  probably  none  has  produced  so  many  things 
that  are  likely  to  endure.  In  every  house  where 
music,  more  especially  vocal  music,  is  a  welcome 
guest,  the  name  of  Bishop  has  long  been  and  must 
long  remain  a  household  word.  For  these  reasons 
we  feel  it  a  strong  duty  to  plead  his  cause,  and  to 
proclaim  him  among  those  who  are  entitled  to 
consideration  for  the  benefits  they  have  conferred. 
Who  that  has  been  soothed  by  the  sweet  melody 
of  '  Blow  gentle  gales,'  charmed  by  the  measures 
of  '  Lo  !  here  the  gentle  lark,'  enlivened  by  the 
animated  strains  of  '  Foresters,  sound  the  cheeful 
horn,'  touched  by  the  sadder  music  of '  The  winds 
whistle  cold  ' — who  that  has  been  haunted  by  the 
Insinuating  tunes  of  '  Tell  me,  my  heart,'  '  Under 
the  greenwood  tree,'  or  'Where  the  wind  blows,' 
which  Eossini,  the  minstrel  of  the  South  was  wont 
to  love  so  well — who  that  has  felt  sympathy  with 

'As  it  fell,  upon  a  day, 

In  the  merry  month  of  May,' 

admired  that  masterpiece  of  glee  and  chorus,  '  The 
chough  and  crow,'  or  been  moved  to  jollity  at  some 
convivial  feast  by  '  Mynheer  Van  Duuck,"  the 
most  original  and  genial  of  comic  glees,  wiU  not 
be  grieved  to  hear  that  the  inventor  of  them  all 
— and  they  were  all  included  in  Monday  night's 
programme,  vrith  so  many  more  of  equal  merit 
and  beauty — is  in  sickness  and  distress,  without 
money,  and  no  longer  able  to  toil  for  it,  deprived 
indeed  of  all  '  that  should  accompany  old  age '?' 

To  this  we  may  add  a  few  sentences  from  the 
obituary  notice  in  the  London  Musical  World : 

That  we  have  had  and  have  more  accomplished 
and  learned  musicians  than  Bishop  is  unques- 
tionable ;  but  that  we  ever  could  boast,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Purcell,  a  composer  so 
individual  and  so  identified  with  the  sentiment 
of  English  national  melody,  is  equally  doubtful. 
DiBDiN  was  a  melodist  only ;  while  Arne  did 
so  lii;tle  which  can  last,  that  we  only  remember 
him  as  the  author  of  "  Rule  Britannia,  "  "  Where 
the  bee  sucks,"  some  of  the  airs  in  Midas,  and  an 
opera  after  the  manner  of  his  day* — an  imitation 
and  not  a  very  good  one.     But  Bishop  was  not 

*  Artaxerxes, 


merely  genuine  ;  he  was  prolific,  and  produced  a 
great  many  tilings  that  are  likely  to  endure  as 
long  as  the  Art  itself,  which,  after  all,  can  only  be 
said  of  a  few  composers.  The  melody  of  Bishop 
was  a  pure  flowina;  spring  that  had  its  source  in 
nature,  and  was,  therefore,  a  gift  from  above. 

Bishop  was  not,  like  Purcell,  a  discoverer;  he 
did  little,  in  sliort,  to  arfi'o»7ce  the  Art;  but  he 
added  to  the  stores  of  wealth  which  are  heaped 
in  Music's  granaries,  and  among  the  minstrels  of 
his  time  his  harp  was  ever  of  the  sweetest  and  , 
most  silvery.  His  tune  was  varied  and  abundant. 
Now  ga)',  now  sad,  now  grave,  now  humorous,  it 
ever  flowed  spontaneously.  His  vein  of  melody, 
as  in  the  instance  of  far  greater  masters  than  him- 
self, seems  to  open  without  an  efibrt.  Nothing 
forced,  exaggerated,  square  cut,  or  otherwise  un- 
congenial, was  to  be  traced  in  his  productions — 
we  allude,  of  course,  to  his  best,  not  the  mere 
chaff  of  his  labors,  but  the  good  grain  from  which 
time  has  sifted  it. 


DAY    PERFORMANCE. 

This  ("Saturday)  Afternoon,  June  2, 

AT  THREE  O'CLOCK, 
Verdi's  celebrated  Lnst  and  Groat^esl:  Opera,  , 

(the  troubadour,) 
Received  Monday  and  ^'ednepda}'-  nights  with  unbounded  en- 
thusiasm, -wiU  be  repeated  for  the  last  time. 
Sisnora  RTEFFANONE,  Sia;norina  VESTVALI,  Signers 
BRIGNOLI,  AMODIO  and  ROCCO,  in  the 
f  principal  roles. 

l^fusical  Director  and  Conductor MAX  MARETZEK 

Stage  Manager Amati  Dubreuil 

Prices  of  Admi.^Pion.  —  Secured  Seats  in  Parquet,  Parquet 
Circle,  Balconj',  and  First  Circle,  $1.50  and  ®1.  Second  Cir- 
cle. 50  cents.     Amphitheatre,  25  cents. 

Seats  may  be  secured  at  the  Music  Store  of  E.  H.  "Wade,  197 
Washington  St.,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  performance  at  the 
Theatre. 

BOSTON  THEATRE^- ITALIAI  OPERA. 

THIRD  AND  LAST  WEEK. 

The  Manager,  encouraged  by  the  liberal  patronage  extended 
to  his  enterprise,  and  the  brilliant  reception  accorded  to  the 
eminent  Artistes  composing  this  Troupe,  has  determined  to 
prolong  their  engagement  for  ONE  WEEK  MORE. 

On  MONDAY  EVENING,  June  4th,  will  he  performed, 

LUCBEZIA  BORGIA, 

FOR   THE  BENEFIT  OF  SIGNOKINA    VESTVALI. 

On  WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  June  6th, 

BIGOLETTO, 

For  the  first  time  in  Boston. 

On  FRIDAY  EVENING,  June  8th, 

IL  TBOVATOBE, 

And  One  Act  of  SEMIBAMIDE, 

FOR   THE  BENEFIT  OF   SIGNORA   STEFFANONE. 

On  SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  June  9th, 

MASAlSriELLO. 

The  Ticket  Office  will  be  opened  at  the  Music  Store  of  E.  H. 
Wade,  197  \Tashington  street.  Tickets  may  likewise  be  pur- 
cha.'sed  at  the  Box-office  of  the  Theatre  on  the  evening  of  the 
performance. 

The  only  correct  Opera  Book9  are  for  sale  at  Wade's  Music 
Store,  and  inside  of  the  Theatre. 

017^'Doors  open  at  7  ;  Opera  to  commence  at  7^  o'clock. 

BI>.  AIjIjEN  desires  a  situation  as  Organist  in  some 
•  church  in  Boston.     Address  Box  186,  Worcester,  Mass. 
References— Sumner  Hill,  E.  Hamilton,  J.  H.  Willcox,  Esqs. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  tlie  piano,  and  may  be  addressed  at  tile 
Revere  House.  Terms  ;  —  !S50  per  quarter  of  24  lessons, 
two  a  week  ;  .$30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

IL  TROVATORE. ..."  Stride  la  Vampa," Verdi. 
Just  published.            GEORGE  P.  REED  &  CO. 

IL  TROVATORE "  Deserto  Sulla  Terra," Verm. 
Just  published.            GEORGE  P.  KEED  &  CO. 

IL  TROVATORE "  Ah  si  ben  mio,". ,  , Verdi. 
Just  published.            GEORGE  P.  KEED  &  CO. 

IL  TROVATORE "  Tacea  la  Notte," Verdi. 
Just  published.            GEORGE  P.  REED  &  CO. 

IL  TROVATORE. ..."  D'Amor  suP  alli  rosde," Verdi. 
Just  published.            GEORGE  P.  REED  &  CO. 


Mailer's  Piano-Forte  Method Revised  ly  Knorr. 

K7°"Complete,  Two  Parts  in  One,  $3.    Separate,  Two  Parte, 
each,  S2. 

OLIVER  DITSON,  115  ■Washington  St. 

WILLIAM   BERGER, 

PiBbUsIicr  sand  Sia5j)or>ci'  of  Mjisbc, 
No.  82  West  4tli  Street,  Cincinnati,  0. 

KEEPS  constantly  on   h.ind  a   Large  and  Select  Stock   of 
IMPORTED   MUSIC,   for  sale   at  Eastern   prices.      New 
Music  received  by  Steamer  as  soon  as  published.     A  liberal 
discount  granted  to  Teachers.    All  orders  promptly  attended 
to.     Music  arranged  to  order. 
[Q^  Catalogues  sent  gratis  by  mail.  Aug26 

Mailer's  Piano-Forte  Method Revised  hy  Knorr. 

"  I  am  by  experience  convinced  of  its  superior  merit. "^ 
Henry  Sckviing,  Teaclicr,  FemaU  College,  Tenn. 

F.    F.    MULLER, 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AND  ORGANIST  at  the  Old   South 
Church  ;  Organist  and  Pianist  of  the  Handel  Sc  Haydn 

Society,  Musical  Education  Society,  &c.  &c. 
Residence,  No.  3  Winter  Place,  Boston. 


Mllller's  Piano-Forte  MetJiod Revised  hy  Knorr' 

"No  man  can  study  it  without  obtaining  a  first-rate  execu- 
tion.''—  T/iomas  Bricher^  Teacher^  Boston. 

NEW   AESTHETIC    JOURNAL. 

TME    CRAYON, 

A  Weekly  Paper  devoted  to  ART,  offers  itself  to  the  attention 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  elevating  and  refining  influ- 
ences of  Beauty.  Among  the  contributors  to  THE  CRAYON 
already  are  Bryant,  Lowell,  Street,  Rembrandt  Peale,  A.  B. 
DuRAND,  President  of  the  N-tional  Academy  of  Design,  Daniel 
Huntington,  Henry  K.  Brown,  and  amongst  those  engaged 
are  Longfellow,  Bayard  Taylor,  Geo.  Wm  Curtis,  Rev.  H. 
W.  Beecher,  Rev.  Samuel  Osoood,  Rev.  H.  W.  Bellows,  lion. 
Charles  Sumner,  and  others  of  our  most  eminent  writers.  A 
series  of  papers  by  Rdskin,  and  essays  left  by  the  eminent 
sculptor,  Horatio  Greenoogh,  add  to  the  interest  of  The 
Crayon. 

Published  by  STILLMAN  &  DURAND,  No.  237  Broadway, 
New  York.  Terms,  ^3  per  annum,  in  advance.  Back  num- 
bers supplied. 

Mailer's  Piano-Forte  Method Revised  hy  Knorr. 

"It  is  truly  a  method  of  unusual  excellence."  —  Edwin 
Bruce,  Teacher,  Boston. 

NOVELLO'S    LIBRARY 

FOR   THE    DIFFUSION    OP 

MUSICAL    KNOWLEDGIE. 

"Vol.  I.  Now  Ready. 

ALBRECHTSEERGEIVS  collected  Writings  onTHOROUGII 
BASS,  HARMONY,  and  COMPOSITION,  for  Setf-Instruc- 
tion.  Translated  by  Sabilla  Novello,  from  the  original  Ger- 
man. The  musical  examples  revised  by  Vincent  Novello. 
[■Former  price,  42s  ]  Vol.  1.,  Harmony  and  Thorough-Bass, 
88  cts.  by  mail  94.  Vols.  II.  and  III.,  Guide  to  Composition, 
each  88  cts.  by  mail  94. 

V. 

CATEL'S    TREATISE    ON    HARMONY.      Translated    by 
Mary  Cowben  Clarke,  from  the  original  French.     [For- 
mer price,  $3  75.]    In  paper  wrapper  63  cts.  by  mail  67. 

IV. 

MOZART'S  SUCCINCT  THOROUGH-BASS  SCHOOL. 
Translated  from  the  German,  by  Sabilla  Novello.  The 
musical  examples  revised  byJostAH  Pittman.  [Former  pi-ice 
®1  75.]    In  paper  wrapper  21  cts.  by  mail  23. 


F^ 


III. 
lETIS'  TREATISE  ON  CHOIR  AND  CHORUS  SINGING. 
Translated  from  the  French,  by  the  Hev.  Thomas  IIelmore, 
M.  A.     [Former  price,  15  francs]     In  paper  wrapper  33  cts. 
by  mail  41. 

II. 

MARX'S,  DR.,  GENERAL  MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION.— 
An  aid  to  Teachers  and  Learners  in  every  branch  of  Mu- 
sical knowledge.  Translated  by  George  Maciroke,  from  the 
original  German,  expressly  for  Novello's  Librai-y  for  the  Diffu- 
sion of  Musical  Knowledge.  [Former  price,  $3  75-]  Bound  in 
cloth,  price  -SI  63,  by  mail  Sri  75. 

\*  Of  this  work  five  large  editions  have  been  printed  in 
German,  besides  being  reprinted  in  England.  It  comprehends 
minute  explanations  of  every  musical  matter,  from  the  sim- 
plest rudiments,  through  the  various  elaborations  of  rhythm, 
doc-trine  of  tones,  instruments,  elementary  and  artistic  forms 
of  composition,  artistic  performance,  and  musical  education  in 
general. 

CHERUBINI'S  TREATISE  ON  COUNTERPOINT  AND 
FUGUE.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke,  from  the 
original  French.  The  musical  portion  has  also  been  super- 
vised by  Mr.  Josiah  Pittman,  Organist  of  Lincoln's  Inn. — 
[Former  price,  iJpT  88.]  Bound  in  cloth,  price  $1  63,  by  mail 
$175. 

NOVELLO'S  SACRED  MUSIC  WAREHOUSE, 

3S9  BROADWAY,  NEW-YORK, 

And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

Miiller's  Piano-Forte  Method Revised  by  Knorr. 

"It  is  far  better  than  HUnten,  and  even  Bertini  and  the 
like."~S.  Lasar,  Organist  and  Musical  Director,  New-York. 
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Midler's  Piano-Forte  Method Revised  hij  Knorr. 

"  It  is  far  superior  to  all  other  works  of  the  kind."— Aug. 
Kreissmannj  Ttaclier,  Boaton. 

JOHN  SEWARD  WRIGHT, 

^3taiii£t,  ®tsanist  anb  ©ittttor  of  iHufiu 

AT  THE  MOSIC  HALL,  (Rev.  Theodore  Parker's  Society,) 

GIVES  INSTRUCTION  ON  THE  PIANO. 

Eesidence,  13  Avery  Street. 

Mailer's  Piano-Forte  Method Revised  by  Knorr.  ■ 

"  I  recommend  MuUer's  Method  before  all  others." — Charles 
Ansorge,  Teaclier^  Boston, 

PIANIST  AND   TEACHEE   OF  MUSIC, 

OFFERS  his  services  as  an  Instructor  in  the  higher  branches 
of  Piano  playing.  Mr  H.  may  be  addressed  at  the  music 
stores  of  Nathan  Richardson,  282  Washington  St.  or  G.  P. 
Reed  &  Co.  17  Tremont  Kow. 

References  :— Mrs.  C.  "W.  Loring,  33  Mt.  Vernon  St. 
Miss  K.  E.  Prince,  Salem. 
Miss  Nichols,  20  South  St. 
Mise  May,  5  Franklin  Place.  Feb.  18. 

MUllefs  Piano-Forte  Metliod Revised  hy  Knorr. 

"  The  pupil  guided  by  this  can  not  fail  of  becoming  an  ac- 
complished performer." — Boston  Tra/iscript. 

THOMAS    RYAN, 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

RESIDENCE,  No.  15  DIX  PLACE. 

3Iuller's  Piano-Forte  Method Revised  hj  Knorr. 

"  Even  old  players  will  deem  it  a  valuable  companion." — 
Oiristian  Freeman. 


^Jl 


PRINTING  neatly  and  promptly  executed  at  this  Office. 


MiiUer^s  Piano-Forte  Method Revised  hy  Kiiorr. 

"  A  complete  and  systematic  work  of  great  value  to  every 
student." — H.  W.  Evert^  Teacher^  Boston. 

B  .    ».    ALLEN, 
TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 

Letters  directed  care  of  Nathan  Richardson,  Esq.  282  Wash- 
ington Street. 

References  — OttoDresel,  E.Hamilton,  1. 1.  Harwood,Esqs. 

Mvller's  Piano-Forte  Method. . . . .  .Revised  by  Knorr. 

"The  most  comprehensive  manual  of  music  we  have  yefc 
seen," — New-York  Daily  Thnes. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD. 

TEACIIEK     OF     MUSIC, 

365  ■Wasfeingtom  Street,  Boston. 

Mailer's  Piano-Forte  Method Revised  by  Knorr. 

"  It  hns  always  taken  a  high  rank  amonf:  teachers  in  Eu- 
rope."— Faul  K.  Wetzel,  Teacher,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Ii.    O.    EMERSON, 

©tafltr  of  tf)£  ^aiaito-jFottt,  ffirsan,  &  Sinsins, 

okganist  and  director  of  music  at 

bulfincii  street  church. 

Music  Room  under  the  Church Residence,  12  Indiana  Fl. 

BOSTON. 
Applications  may  also  be  made  at  Oliver  Ditson'.s,  1]5  Wash- 
ington St.,  to  whom  he  is  permitted  to  refer. 

Midler's  Piano-Forte  Method Revised  by  Knorr. 

"  If  the  student  is  not  an  accomplished  pianist,  it  will  be  no 
fault  of  the  author." — South-Boston  Gazette. 


SUPERIOR    TO     ALL. 

LIGHTE,  ISWTOI  OPiABBURY'S  PIANOS. 

NATHAN    RIOHARUSON 

Would  respectfully  inform  the  public  that  he  h.is  taken  the 
Agency  for  the  New  England  ._tates,  for  tbe  sale  of  the  above 
celebrated  instruments,  a  full  assortment  of  which  will  con- 
stantly be  kept  at  his 

MUSICAL    EXCHANGE, 

282  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

These  Instruments  are  warranted  in  all  ca.'^es,  and  put  up  in 
secure  boxes,  free  of  expense,  for  transportation  tn  any  dis- 
tance.  -Also,  NEW  MUSIC  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and 

America  received  as  soon  as  published,  which,  together  with 
our  own  publications,  forms  the  largest  stock  and  greatest 
variety  of  Sheet  Music  to  be  found  in  the  United  States.  The 
most  liberal  discount  made  to  the  Trade  and  Seminaries. 

Catalogues  sent  to  any  address, .gT-a/i'^. — Superior  Melodeons 
always  on  hand.— PIANOS  TO  LET,  on  liberal  terms. 

Muller^s  Piano-Forte  Method Revised  by  Knorr. 

"  Fortunately  a  Method  whicli  we  can  sincerely  recom- 
mend."— Dwi^liCs  Journal  of  Music. 

MR.   HARBISON   MILLARD, 

(  T  E  N  0  K  E  , ) 

TEACHER  OF  ITALIAN  VOCALIZATION, 

Wo.  6  Tyler  St Terms  MO  per  quarter. 

Miiller's  Piano-Forte  Method Revised  hy  Knorr. 

"  Without  hesitation  T  pronounce  it  a  superior  Tvork." — 
Chas.  F.  Heuberer,  Teaclier,  Boston. 

EI  IE!  "^CTST  S' 
PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  Washington  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

MiiUer^s  Piano-Forte  Method Revised  hy  Knorr. 

"  It  is  superior  to  HUnten  and  Bertini's  method,  combined." 
— Henry  Douglas,  Teacher,  Louisville,  Ky. 

YOUIG  LADIES'  VOCAL  MUSIC  SCHOOL. 

E,  R.  BliANCHARD,  Teaclier. 

This  School  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  acquire  the 
ability  to  read  music  readily  at  sight,  and  is  particularly  adapt- 
ed to  the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  teach 
singing  in  schools,  or  to  receive  instruction,  from  the  best  mas- 
ters, in  the  Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  Style,  &e. 

Address,  care  of  Geo.  J.  M'ebb  &  Co.,  No.  3  Winter  street. 

Muller^s  Piano-Forte  Method Revised  hy  Knorr. 

'^An  elaborate  and  valuable  directory  to  the  art  of  piano- 
playing." — Boston  Traveller. 

MR.  J.  C.  D.  PARKER, 

WILL  be  happy  to  give  instruction  in  Piano-forte  and 
Organ  playing,  and  the  Theory  of  Music.    Address: — 
No.  3  Hayward  Place.  May  26.  tf 

Muller''s  Piano-Forte  Method Revised  hy  Knorr. 

"  The  iigry  best  piano  instructor  ever  published  in  this 
country."— Prifttlfier. 

MEYER    &    TRETBAR, 

BUFFALOj    N.   TT. 

0=- AGENTS  for  the  Publishing  House  of  G.  M.  MEYER,  Jr. 
Brunswick. 


CHICKERINGl   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERT  DESCRIPTION. 


IVAREROOMS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 

Miiller's  Piano-Forte  Method Revised  by  Knorr. 

"  Unsurpassed  as  a  system  of  Piano-Forte  Instruction.  We 
cordially  recommend  it." — Fr.  Werner  Steinhrecker,  Ludwig 
Lowerg^en^  Henry  D.  Solfge,  J.  Qidncy  Wetherbee,  Felix  Si- 
mon, Teachers  of  Music,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 


MiJller's  Piano-Forte  Method Revised  hy  Knorr. 

"  It  contains  all  that  is  required  for  the  scholar,  and  much 
for  the  teacher." — Adolph  Eielblock,  Teaciur,  Bosi-on. 


IF  you  wish  to  learn  to  play  in  the  shortest  time  possible,  buy 

MODERN  SCHOOL  FoTf ME^PIAIO-FOFJE, 

which  is  acknowledged  by  the  most  eminent  musicians  of 
Europe  and  America  to  be  the  BEST  Instruction  Book  that 

has  ever  been  published. Price  Three  Dollars. 

Q:j^Published  at  the  MUSICAL  EXCHANGE,  Boston,  and 
for  sale  at  all  Music  Stores. 

Mailer's  Piano-Forte  Method Revised  by  Knorr. 

"  A  great  improvement  on  all  the  hooks  of  piano  instruc- 
tion."— St.  Louis  Republican. 

Mr.    J.  Q.   WETHERBEE, 

(BASSO  CANTANTE,) 
No.  18  TRBMOKT  TEBIPJLE,   BOSTON. 

Miiller's  Piano-Forte  Method Revised  by  Knor>: 

"  It  will  eventually  become  the  only  piano  instruction-book 
used. ' ' — Pathfinder. 

"eVwABD  "l.^BAiTcH^   '  MUSIO^^IifrPjOB^PRIIirTIlfG    OFFICT^i 


3Vr€333TF;Ti 

OEOAN-HARMONIUMS, 

manufactueed  ey 

MASON     &.     HAMLIN. 

TITE  Organ -Harmonium  is  an  entirely  new  (patent)  musical 
instrument  of  the  reed  species,  having  two  manuals,  or 
rows  of  keys,  and  eight  stops,  as  follows: — 1.  Diapason;  2. 
Dulciana;  3.  Printipal ;  4.  Flute;  5-  Bourdon;  6.  Hautboy; 
7-  Expression;  8  Coupler.  It  is  designed  more  e>'pefially  for 
the  use  of  churches,  lecture-rooms,  and  other  large  public 
halls,  having  power  nearly  equ^l  to  a  thousand  dollar  organ  ! 
It  is  also  capable  of  many  solo-effects,  and  has  great  variety  in 
the  property  or  quality  of  tone.  It  is  e.=pecially  adapted  to 
the  use  of  organ-teachers  and  students,  being  an  admirable 
substitute  for  organ-practice.  Examination  trom  all  interested 
is  respectfully  solicited. 

Mason  &  Hamlin's  Model  Melodeons ! 

Recommended  by  the  best  musicians  and  organists  in  the 
country,  {as  superior  to  all  others,)  among  whom  we  mention 
the  following:  Lowell  Mason,  Wm.  B.  Bradbury,  George  F. 
Root,  G.  W.  Morgan  (late  organist  to  tbe  Harmonic  Union, 
London),  S.  A.  Bancrofr,  L.  P.  Homer,  L.  H.  Southard,  E. 
Bruce,  etc.  etc. 

Prices  from  $60  to  $175. 
[tlT^  Circulars  containing  a  full  description  of  the   Model 
Melodeons  sent  to  any  address,  on  application  to   the  under- 
signed. 

HRNRY  MASON.      \  MASON  &  HAMLTW, 

EMMONS  HAMLIN.  J  Cambridge  St.  {cot.  of  CharteSy)  Boston,  Ms. 

Miiller's  Piano-Forte  Method Revised  by  Knorr. 

"  The  instructions  are  clear,  full,  and  scientifically  accu- 
rate."— New-York  Musical  Review. 

CARL    GARTNER, 
TEACHER    OF    MUSIC, 

May  be  found  at  No.  20  Dover  Street,  every  forenoon  between 
9  and  10.  Oc  14 

Miiller's  Piano-Forte  Method Revised  by  Knorr. 

"  Having  witnessed  its  universal  success  in  Europe,  I  re- 
commend it  with  pleasure." — T.  Trenkle,  Teacher,  Boston. 

C.    BKEUSING, 
IMPORTER    OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 
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Beethoven's  Symphonies. 

EY   "A   FRIEND   OF   ART." 

From  the  German. 

The  deepest  insight  into  the  nature  and  pecu- 
liar character  of  any  Art  is  only  possible  when 
this  Art  has  reached  its  culminating  point,  and 
when  its  efBcacy  is  the  greatest.  Thus  the  Greeks, 
to  whom  the  deepest  nature  of  the  plastic  Arts 
and  of  Poetry  revealed  itself  in  their  statues  of 
the  gods,  in  Epos  and  in  Drama,  attained  to  no 
deep  perception  of  the  nature  of  Music,  since 
they  possessed  no  real  musical  art.  Music  in  its 
distinctive  character,  as  afterwards  developed, 
remained  to  them  a  closed  domain.  The  same' 
was  true  also  of  the  first  Christian  centuries ;  in- 
deed we  can  only  speak  of  a  really  classical  art 
of  Music  since  Palestrina.  As  with  the  Mu- 
sical art  in  general,  so  with  the  special  kinds  of 
music.  The  nature  of  the  so-caUed  ecclesiastical 
and  spiritual  music  was  already,  with  Bach  and 
Handel,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  un- 
folded in  its  full  peculiarity,  without  their  so  much 
as  dreaming  at  that  time  of  the  immeasurable 
meaning  and  omnipotence  of  the  pure  Tone-Art, 
that  is,  of  Instrumental  Music  ;  in  fact  this  still 
remained  a  riddle,  when  dramatic  song  music 
had  reached  its  bloom  in  Gltjck  and  Mozart. 
For  then  Beethoven  had  not  created  the  Eroica. 
In  this  work  did  the  genius  of  pure  music  first 
begin  to  unveil  its  deepest,  inmost  nature. 

The  world  now  recognizes  Beethoven  as  the 
true  Messiah  of  Instrumental  Slusic,  and  in  him 
the  essence  of  this  form  of  Art  is  manifested  in 
the  most  comprehensive  and  the  deepest  manner. 
And  then  again  Beethoven  is  the  tone-poet,  who 
has  most  richly  developed  the  single  branches  of 
instrumental  music  ;  the  solo  Sonata  not  less  than 
the  more  comprehensive  string  Quartet,  and  this 


not  more  than  the  gigantic  work  of  Symphonies. 
But  it  is  the  Symphony  above  all,  which  has  glo- 
rified the  name  of  Beethoven  ;  in  that  you  think 
involuntarily  first  of  Beethoven ;  he  and  it  have 
grown  together  by  as  intimate  a  tie  as  Goe- 
the and  his  "  Faust. "  Just  as  Goethe's  pecu- 
liarity is  revealed  to  us  most  deeply  in  his  deepest 
work,  the  "  Faust,  "  so  Beethoven's  Symphonies 
give  us  the  deepest  insight  into  his  nature,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  reveal  to  us  the  inmost 
peculiarity  of  pure  Tone-Art,  its  richest  fulness. 
Let  us  approach  then  these  creations,  with  the 
hope  to  gain  a  genial  image  of  their  general  and 
special  characteristics,  which  may  fill  us  with*  ad- 
miration for  the  creative  power  of  the  master  and 
for  the  lofty  signification  of  his  works.  —  But 
first  a  brief  consideration  of  the  immediate  pre- 
decessors of  Beethoven  in  the  realm  of  Sympho- 
ny, of  H.4.YDN  and  Mozart,  will  be  useful. 

Haydn  is  the  acknowledged  founder  of  the 
Symphony.  Th^  Symphony  developed  itself  in 
him  out  of  the  pianoforte  Sonata,  and  one  may 
safely  call  his  sj'mphonies,  of  which  he  has  writ- 
ten a  very  great  number,  Sonatas  for  the  orches- 
tra. And  this  in  regard  to  form,  as  well  as  sub- 
stance. The  forms  of  the  Haydn  symphonies 
seem,  in  comparison  with  Beethoven's,  small ; 
the  single  pieces  (movements)  of  these  works 
move  in  scarcely  larger  form-relations  than  we 
meet  in  Sonatas  for  the  pianoforte.  As  to  the 
subject-matter  of  the  Haydn  symjJionies,  it  is 
throughout  quite  simple,  at  bottom  not  essentially, 
specifically  distinct  from  that  of  the  Sonata ;  its 
horizon  Ihnited,  in  comparison  with  the  boundless 
perspective  in  Beethoven.  We  recognize  the 
diiference  here  between  the  child's  and  the  man's 
circle  of  vision.  In  these  tone-works  we  find 
expressed  the  careless  cheerfulness  of  the  child, 
his  playful  joy,  his  wanton,  roguish  humor,  not 
the  deep  earnestness  of  manly  life,  not  the  proud, 
self-conscious  joy  of  the  man.  Where  Haydn 
oversteps  that  child-like  sphere,  where  the  child 
seeks  to  play  the  part  of  youth  and  manhood, 
there  appears  his  limit.  This  is  proved  by  a 
Symphony  of  this  master,  which  he  has  called 
the  "  Military  Sjonphony. "  The  subject-matter 
of  this  work  has  not  in  the  remotest  degree  the 
military  character,  unless  you  make  the  roll  of 
drums  and  crash  of  trumpets  in  the  second 
movement  point  to  that;  but  even  this  passage 
seems  so  naive,  so  corresponding  with  the  whole, 
which  is  pervaded  by  the  most  child-like,  harm- 
less spirit,  as  to  betray  at  once  the  innocent  and 
playful  child,  concerned  about  nothing  less  than 
military  matters.  But  in  that  limited  sphere 
Haydn  appears  so  rich,  so  multifarious,  so  sound, 
and  so  original,  that  on  this  ground  itself,  as  well 
as  on  the  ground  of  his  significance  in  the  history 


of  Art,  he  is  justly  counted  among  the  heroes  of 
the  art  of  Music. 

It  is  a  consequence  of  this  peculiarity  of 
Haydn's  artist  nature,  that  his  orchestra  wants 
the  significant  individual  richness  of  Beethoven's. 
The  child  lacks  the  individual  significance  of  the 
man's  organs  of  expression.  And  so  in  the 
Haydn  orchestra  we  miss  the  lifesome  character- 
istics of  the  single  instruments,  the  use  of  each 
according  to  its  peculiar  nature.  It  is  merely  the 
alternation  of  the  sensuous  charm  and  of  the 
coloring  of  the  instruments,  which  determines 
their  separate  introduction ;  it  is  not  called  out 
by  any  inward  necessity  of  lending  to  a  precise 
ideal  subject-matter,  this  or  that  precise  expres- 
sion through  this  or  that  precise  instrument. 
Hence  in  these  tone-creations  the  dramatic  soul- 
life  of  Beethoven  does  not  unfold  itself;  the  pure 
lyric  element  predominates. 

With  Mozart,  too,  the  Symphony  is  still 
thoroughly  lyrical.  Otherwise,  however,  Mozart 
distinguishes  himself  entirely  from  Haydn,  at 
least  in  his  principal  symphonies,  both  in  form 
and  substance.  The  form  of  his  leading  works 
in  this  kind  is  larger,  broader,  although  it  is  es- 
sentially the  Haydn  form,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  freer  form  of  Beethoven.  The  working  up, 
or  treatment,  as  it  is  called,  is  richer  with  Mozart ; 
indeed  in  the  last  movement  of  his  great  Ode 
Symphony  he  wrote  a  fugue  composed  of  four 
independent  themes.  In  regard  to  subject  mat- 
ter Mozart  distinguishes  hunself  from  his  prede- 
cessor by  greater  significance  and  depth.  It  is 
enough  to  allude  hero  to  the  G  minor  symphony 
of  this  master,  in  which  work  Symphony  first 
takes  for  its  theme  the  earnestness  and  sorrow  of 
man's  life,  and  in  which  there  resound  moods  far 
removed  from  Haydn's  child-like  nature.  Accord- 
ingly the  world  of  instruments  in  Mozart's  sjm- 
phonies  becomes  a  richer,  more  inspired  world. 
We  miss  the  individualizing  power  of  Beethoven, 
but  cjuite  as  little  do  we  find  the  insignificant  and 
child-like  play  of  Haydn.  In  the  "  song-delight- 
ed, "  "  song-abounding  "  Mozart  the  single  instru- 
ment approaches  the  expression  of  the  human 
voice,  it  acquires  a  soul.  And  now  that  instru- 
mental music,  or  rather  now  that  the  genius  of 
Symphony  had,  in  the  final  fugue  of  the  C  major 
symphony  of  Mozart,  so  subdued  and  spell-bound 
the  severe  elements  of  Counterpoint,  that  these 
could  receive  into  themselves  the  charm  of  Melo- 
•dy ;  now  that  free  Melody  had  so  got  the  upper 
hand  of  the  strict  form,  all  was  ready  for  the 
Messiah  to  appear,  who  with  new  subject-matter 
at  the  same  time  created  a  new  form.  That  Mes- 
siah was  Beethoven. 

But  not  in  his  first  symphonies   does  this  Mes- 
sianic character  show  itself;  it  is  only  in  his  third 
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sympBony,  in  the  Eroica,  as  we  have  said  before, 
that  Beethoven  begins  his  epocb-making  career. 
The  two  first  sj'mphonies  of  Beethoven  belong 
essentially  to  the  first  epoch  of  his  artistic  crea- 
tion, in  which  Beethoven  is  not  yet  liimself,  in 
which  he  still  walks  mainly  in  the  paths  of  his 
forerunners,  Haydn  and  Mozart ;  so  that  these 
works  might  be  in  many  respects  ascribed  to  one 
of  these  two  masters ;  a  remark  which  bears  applica- 
tion to  the  charming  Septet  and  to  the  first  Sym- 
phony. One  who  can  feel  as  high  a  degree  of 
enthusiasm  for  these  works,  as  for  the  later  pecu- 
liarly Beethovenish  creations,  gives  evidence  that 
he  has  not  received  into  himself  the  latter  works 
with  true  feeling  and  understanding,  and  may 
take  a  lesson  from  Beethoven  himself,  who  regret- 
ted having  written  his  first  twenty  works.  Never- 
theless, ex  ungue  leonem.  Already  in  his  first 
works  the  later  Beethoven  does  not  deny  himself; 
the  genius  flashes  through  them  here  and  there. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  symphonies, 
which  we  are  now  to  consider  in  an  aasthetic 
point  of  view. 

The  first  Symphony  (21st  work)  in  C  major 
still  breathes  the  Haydn  spirit  altogether ;  it  is 
distinguished  by  a  certain  chUd-hke  feeling ;  a 
careless,  guileless  cheerfulness  pervades  the 
whole ;  a  purely  lyrical  outflow  of  feeling  pre- 
dominates in  the  work  ;  the  forces,  which  are  so 
active  in  the  completed  symphonies,  still  slumber; 
as  yet  no  presentiment  of  the  coming  greatness  is 
awakened.  How  could  Beethoven,  when  he 
wrote  this  work,  have  anticipated  that  it  would 
not  be  very  long  before  he  would  compose  the 
Eroica  and  finally  the  Ninth  Symphony  !  In  Beet- 
hoven's first  symphony  we  have  throughout  the 
Haydn  form,  as  shown  especially  in  the  second 
and  fourth  movements.  Nor  does  the  instiiimen- 
tation  enjoy  as  yet  the  significant  individual  life 
of  the  complete  Beethoven  creations ;  there  is  no 
pregnant  characteristic  stamped  upon  the  instru- 
ments ;  all  is  still  too  colorless.  This  follows  from 
the  spirit  and  contents  of  the  work,  from  the 
whole  artistic  step  of  development,  on  whicb  It 
stands.  The  child  cannot  yet  show  the  individu- 
ality of  the  man.  And  the  first  symphony  is 
filled  entirely  with  the  child-like  spirit.  But 
even  in  this  work  the  bold  originality  of  the  mas- 
ter announces  itself  palpably  enough,  and  in  a 
remarkable  manner  at  the  very  beginning.  The 
first  chord  of  the  symphony  is  a  dissonance.  Sig- 
nificant indication  of  a  genius,  which  has  been 
called  one  steeped  in  sorrow,  but  whose  real  na- 
ture was  not  sorrow ;  or  rather  it  was  this,  but  not 
only  this ;  it  was  joy ;  and  that  too  not  without 
sorrow,  but  such  joy  as  is  born  of  sorrow,  the 
fulfilled,  highest  joy,  joy  acliieved  through  strug- 
gle. And  so  that  dissonance  proceeds  to  resolve 
itself  into  pure  consonance.  And  so  we  find  the 
ideal,  organic  relationship  of  the  child-like  C 
major  symphony  with  its  later  sisters,  above  all 
with  its  last  sister,  the  Ninth  Symphony ;  thus 
it  stands  no  more  forsaken  and  alone  there  in  the 
Beethoven  wm-ld,  it  reaches  its  hand  out  friendily 
to  its  sisters.  We  take  this  hand  and  with  it  we 
approach  the  second  symphony,  in  D  major  (3Gth 
work.) 

It  is  another  life  that  comes  to  meet  us  now. 
There  is  youthful  fire  in  these  tones ;  there  is  a 
bold,  spirited,  self-conscious  marching  and  storm- 
ing away  upon  the  arena  of  Symphony. 

Here,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  love-intox- 
icated yearning,  a  dreamy  languishing  and  tender 


supplication,  which  often  seems  to  lose  itself  in 
sweet  self-forgetfulness.  But  then  again  it  roars 
and  storms  away  in  youthful  extravagance,  in  un- 
bridled ecstacy,  as  if  to  enjoy  thus  the  fulness 
of  its  being,  of  its  power.  A  type  and  compen- 
dium of  true  youthful  life.  Beethoven  in  this 
work  has  ripened  irom  the  child  into  the  youth, 
and  this  sketch  indicates  the  ideal  purport  of  the 
second  symphony.  Courage  and  energy  is  the 
main  character  of  the  first  movement ;  the  tender 
longing  and  soft  languishing  of  love  are  mirrored 
in  the  thoughtful  Larghetto  in  A  major ;  unbri- 
dled joy  and  youthful  overflow  of  spirits  in  the 
third  and  fourth  movements.  So  storms  away,  so 
loves  and  so  enjoys  the  youth.  But  the  youth's 
circle  of  vision,  the  field  in  which  he  moves,  is 
larger  and  more  comprehensive  than  that  of  the 
child  ;  the  youth  breaks  through  the  narrow  limits, 
which  are  set  before  the  child,  and  moves  in 
freer  paths  and  forms.  And  so  Beethoven  ne- 
cessarily in  this  work  proceeds  in  larger  forms. 
Hence  all  is  more  extended  than  in  the  first  sym- 
phony, the  periods  become  richer,  for  the  master 
has  more  to  say.  To  be  sure,  the  pure  lyric 
principle  prevails  decidedly  in  this  work ;  the 
Larghetto  is  kept  lyrical  throughout;  but  in  the 
first  and  fourth  movement  the  dramatic  life  pene- 
trates into  this  lyric  palpably  enough. 

Beethoven  already  begins  to  move  inopposites, 
although  these  opposites  still  lack  the  pregnancy 
and  the  decision,  shown  in  the  later  sj-mphonies. 
I  may  allude  here  to  the  two  leading  themes  of 
the  first  and  last  movement,  which  reveal  the 
contrast  of  the  spirited,  the  resolute,  the  strong 
and  self-concentrated  on  the  one  hand,  with  the 
mild,  the  soft,  the  gentle  on  the  other ;  perhaps 
one  might  say  of  the  masculine  with  the  feminine  ; 
whereas  in  the  themes  of  the  first  symphony  no 
marked  difference  and  peculiarity  appears,  but 
rather  a  certain  homogeneousuess  of  character. 
But  all  this  necessarily,  as  we  have  said,  is  con- 
ditioned and  called  forth  by  the  peculiar  idea  of 
tills  work.  And  this  also  causes,  that  the  world  of 
instruments  in  the  second  symphony  is  a  richer 
■one,  more  fondly  individual  and  more  inspired. 

If  now  Beethoven  in  the  second  symphony 
appears  a  greater  man  than  in  the  first,  if  already 
"  the  eagle  soars  into  the  space  of  heaven,  "  yet 
it  is  only  in  the  third  symphony  that  he  first  soars 
with  complete  success. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Verdi's  "Eigoletto." 

Rigoleito  is  rather  tragical.  A  frivolous  duke, 
full  of  curses  and  anathemas ;  a  mad  jester, 
elopements  and  rope-ladders,  seduction,  a  lady  of 
somewhat  easy  virtue,  banditti,  and  a  very  sus- 
picious sack ;  all  this,  in  our  opinion,  is  far  from 
comic.  But  is  there  not  some  merit,  that  the 
composer  has  somewhat  softened  all  this  horrible 
stuff  by  the  adoption  of  a  lighter  character  in 
his  music  ?  There  was  a  time  when  it  was  quite 
fashionable  to  attend  the  performances  of  such 
tragedies.  At  that  time  the  romantic  school  of 
Victor  Hugo  had,  at  last,  triumphed;  and  the 
Parisian  public  hailed  the  powerful  genius  of  the 
author  of  Ernani  and  similar  works.  Time  has 
swept  away  the  romantic  school  as  well  as  its 
founder;  (poor  Victor  Hugo!  his  love  of  the 
romantic,  even  in  politics,  has  driven  him  into 
exile;)  but  unfortunately,  it  has  left  one  of  his 
darkest  works,  Le  roi  s'amuse.  Verdi,  who  was 
fond  of  the  romantic  horrors  of  the  French,  and 
even  of  the  German  school,  and  owed  to  them 
one  of  his  best  inspirations,  Ernani,  chanced  one 
day  to  find  the  above,  now  almost  lorgotten  trag- 
edy of  the  French  dramatist,  and  at  once  de- 


cided to  make   an  opera  upon  it.     But  as  the 

French  names,  and  other  accessories  of  the  orig- 
inal, would  not  answer  for  certain  musical  pur- 
poses, the  plot  had  to  be  Italianized ;  and  instead 
of  Le  roi  s'amuse,  the  public  received  Pdijoletto. 
The  plot,  which  we  copy,  is  nearly  the  same. 

"  The  Duke  of  Mantova  was  no  less  celebrated 
for  his  personal  bravery  and  beauty  than  for  his  sys- 
tematic and  profligate  inconstancy.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  opera,  he  is  troubled  in  spirit  by 
a  passionate  love  for  two  beautiful  women  :  one  tbe 
Countess  Ccprano,  the  other  an  incogmla.  His 
Jester,  the  hump-backed  Rif;oIetto,  sug^rests  that  he 
should  steal  the  Countess  away  from  her  husband, 
and  dispose  of  him  by  poison  or  otherwise.  In  the 
midst  of  this  conversation,  the  Count  Monterone 
forcibly  enters,  and  confronts  the  King,  demanding 
reparation  for  the  dishonor  of  his  house  through  the 
shame  and  desertion  of  his  daughter.  The  .Jester, 
mimicking  the  voice  of  the  King,  scorns  and  insults 
the  old  nolile,  who,  repelling  this  insult  by  indignant 
words,  is  seized  by  order  of  the  King,  and  conveyed 
to  prison.  Ere  he  goes  he  solemnly  curses  the  heart- 
less Jester,  who  could  mock  the  sorrows  of  an  ago- 
nized heart.  The  courtiers,  even  with  all  their 
habitual  moral  indifference,  were  outraged  at  the 
insolence  of  the  Jester.  Each  of  them  had  some 
wrong  to  right,  some  bitter,  pointed  sarcasm  to  re- 
sent ;  and,  with  one  accord,  they  %'ovved  ven^:eance 
upon  Rigoletto.  One  said  that  the  hump-backed 
buffoon  had  a  mistress  whom  he  loved,  and  it  was 
determined  that  night  to  steal  her  from  him.  Eigo- 
letto, in  the  dusk  of  evening,  with  the  curse  of  the 
old  lord  weighing  heavily  on  his  heart,  goes  towards 
his  home.  He  is  accosted  by  Sparafucile,  a  bravo 
by  profession,  who,  seeing  his  troubled  look,  offers, 
for  a  small  sum,  to  put  an  enemy  out  of  his  way; 
saying,  that  he  keeps  a  retired  inn,  and  that  his 
sister,  who  is  very  beautiful,  lures  the  victim  into  the 
house  where  he  is  quietly  made  away  with.  Kigo- 
Ictto  refuses  his  as.sistance;  but  takes  his  address. 
He  approaches  his  home,  and  meets  near  by,  not  his 
mistress,  but  his  daughter.  He  urges  her  to  keep 
close  within  the  house;  and  after  a  tender  interview, 
he  leaves  her;  when  the  Duke,  who  has  tracked  his 
incognita  from  the  church,  steals  in  nnperceived,  and 
hears  that  she  has  observed  hira  often,  and  loves 
him.  He  makes  himself  known  to  her  as  a  young 
student,  and  vows  of  mutual  affection  are  exchanged. 
Hearing  footsteps,  he  leaves,  and  she  enters  the 
house.  Maskers  approach ;  they  are  the  conspi- 
rators come  to  steal  away  his  supposed  misu-ess ; 
they  are  about  placing  the  ladder  against  the  ter- 
race, when  Rigoletto  enters  and  discovers  them. 
They  pretend  that  they  have  taken  his  advice,  and 
have  come  to  steal  the  Countess  Ccprano;  that  he 
must  assist  them.  He  agrees  ;  they  put  a  mask  on 
him,  and  tying  it  with  a  handkerchief  literally  blind 
him.  While  they  .ascend,  he  holds  the  ladder.  They 
come  forth,  bearing  away  the  Jester's  daughter,  who 
screaming  in  despair,  invokes  her  father's  aid.  The 
Jester,  fearing  aside  the  bandage,  beholds  his 
daughter  in  the  arms  of  the  conspirators,  who  bear 
her  away  in  triumph.  Gilda  is  borne  by  the  conspi- 
rators to  the  palace,  and  placed  in  the  apartment  of 
the  Duke,  who  is  wild  with  delight  at  the  unex- 
pected appearance  of  his  beloved.  Rigoletto  pur- 
sues his  enemies,  and  at  last  tracks  them  to  the  jial- 
ace;  he  seeks  the  Duke,  but  the  courtiers  stop  him. 
They  learn  that  they  have  mistaken  the  daughter  for 
the  mistress,  and  half  regret  the  part  they  have 
played.  Suddenly,  Gilda  rushes  from  the  chamber 
of  the  Duke  into  tlie  arms  of  her  faiher.  They 
quit  the  palace,  Rigoletto  vowing  a  terrible  ven- 
geance on  the  Duke.  The  plan  is  laid,  and  the 
scheme  begins  to  work.  The  sister  of  the  bravo, 
Magdiilen,  has  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  fickle 
Duke,  who,  quite  forgetting  Gilda,,  throws  his  whole 
soul  into  the  pursuit  of  the  new-  beauty.  At  last, 
the  end  of  the  contemplated  tragedy  approaches. 
The  Duke  is  to  visit  the  house  of  Sparafucile,  who 
agrees  with  Rigoletto  to  murder  him,  place  his  body 
in  a  sack,  and  deliver  it  to  Rigoleito  at  one  o'clock. 
The  Duke,  disguised,  arrives,  and  becomes  more 
wildly  enamored  of  the  beautiful  Magdalen;  Rigo- 
letto and  his  daughter  Gilda  observe  and  hear  him 
throu-ih  the  open  window;  Gilda  is  heart-broken  at 
the  falsehood  of  her  lover;  but  Rigoletto  bids  her 
be  comforted — slie  shall  be  avenged.  He  sends  her 
home,  assures  himself  that  the  bravo  is  true  to  him, 
and  then  retires.  A  terrific  storm  has  now  set  in — 
rain,  hail,  thunder,  and  lightning;  the  Duke  vows  he 
must  stay  all  night,  and  the  bravo  consents  to  let 
him  have  his  bed.  The  Duke  retires.  In  the  mean 
time,  Gilda,  disguised  in  man's  attire,  approaches 
the  house  stealthily ;  she  could  not  rest ;  she  fears 
for  the  life  of  her  faithless  lover.  Trembling  amidst 
the  pitiless  storm,  she  overhears  the  sister  pleading 
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to  the  brother  for  the  life  of  the  hnndsoine  stranger, 
whom  slie  has  learned  to  love.  The  bravo  says  his 
honor  is  concerned,  and  the  man  must  die  and  be 
delivered  at  one  oVIock.  But  he  consents  at  last, 
that  if  any  body  else  should  arrive  before  that  time, 
to  make  him  the  victim  and  spare  her  lover.  The 
clock  strikes  half-past  twelve;  Gilda  hears  it ;  there 
is  no  lime  to  be  lost.  In  the  pureness  and  holiness 
of  her  love,  she  determines  to  give  her  life  to  save 
his!  She  knocks  at  the  door,  it  opens;  she  enters, 
it  is  closed.  Rigolctto  advances  in  the  storm  and 
darkness,  knocks  at  the  door;  Sparafucile  brings 
forth  the  sack,  receives  his  pay,  and  retires.  Rigo- 
lctto, gloating  over  the  idea  of  his  consummated  re- 
venge, before  committing  the  body  to  the  river,  pre- 
pares to  untie  the  sack  that  he  may  gaze  upon  his 
victim,  when  from  the  house  he  hears  a  voice,  a 
voice  he  knows — the  voice  of  the  Duke.  Whose 
body  is  contained  within  the  sack  1  His  hands 
tremble,  his  heart  beats,  and  with  a  cj'y  of  horror,  by 
the  aid  of  the  flashing  lightning,  he  discovers  the 
features  of  his  beloved  child!  She  still  breathes; 
and  blessing  her  lover  and  her  father,  dies  in  his 
arms.    The  curse  of  Monterone  is  accomplished." 

The  appearance  of  Rigoletlo  in  Italy,  Paris, 
London,  and  Vienna  has  been  marked  with  suc- 
cess;  not  one  of  those  brilliant  successes  which 
accompanied  Ernani  through  Europe,  but  a  quiet, 
acceptable  success.  It  has  pleased,  especially 
where  the  role  of  Rigoletto,  which  requires  an 
actor  of  the  first  order,  has  been  committed  to 
able  hands.  But  its  success  must  be  attributed 
not  alone  to  this,  but  also  to  some  charming  pieces 
of  music  contained  in  the  opera.  There  is,  for 
instance,  the  duo,  Gilda  and  the  Duke,  in  the 
first  act :  Signor  re  principe,  and  the  succeeding 
very  brilliant  and  grateful  aria  of  Gilda :  Caro 
name  die  il  mio  cor,  which  must  sound  very 
agreeably  to  dilettanti,  and  which  will  prove  very 
effective.  The  role  of  the  tenor  is  decidedly  the 
best  treated  by  the  composer,  so  far  as  regards 
melody.  The  aria  in  the  second  act,  Parmi  veder 
le  lagrime,  and  the  canzone  in  the  third  act.  La 
donna  e  mobile,  prove  this  sufficiently ;  they  are 
the  freshest  and  the  most  natural  in  the  opera. — 
The  part  of  the  baritone  (Rigoletto)  interests  more 
by  the  dramatic  resources  it  calls  forth  than  by 
happy  melodious  phrasing.  The  grand  scena 
where  the  poor  fatlier,  under  his  jester's  mask, 
has  to  conceal  his  anxiety  for  his  stolen  daughter, 
is,  in  a  musical  sense,  rather  too  —  schottixclie. 
The  most  pleasant  piece  of  the  whole  is  undoubt- 
edly the  quartet,  Un  di,  se  hen  rainmentomi,  one 
of  those  encore  pieces  which  sometimes  decide 
the  fate  of  an  opera.  Whenever  and  wherever 
it  has  been  performed,  its  repetition  has  been 
demanded ;  and  we  doubt  not  the  same  will  be 
true  here.  It  is  extremely  pleasing,  well  adapted 
to  the  different  voices,  and  very  effective. 

We  need  not  say  that  the  music  of  Rigoleito  is 
thoroughly  Italian,  modern  Italian  ;  that  is  to  say, 
as  music  a  little  worse  than  Donizetti.  This  is 
quite  natural.  If  one  pursues  the  same  path 
which  others  have  tried  before  him,  he  must  of 
necessity  be  always  behind  them.  But  for  all 
that,  if  well  given,  Rigoletto  will  please  the  pub- 
lic, and — voila  tout.  — •  N.  Y.  Musical  Gazette. 


Auber's  "  Muette  de  Portici ''  (Masaniello). 
The   following  is  a  summary  of  the  dramatic 
and  Musical  situations  of  the  Opera. 

The  First  Act  opens  in  the  Royal  Gardens  of 
the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Arcos,  with  ladies, 
knights,  peasantry,  &c.,  assembled  to  witness  the 
nuptials  of  Alplionse  and  Elvira.  After  a  chorus 
of  rejoicing  Elvira  enters,  and  in  a  brilliant  air 
expresses  her  happiness.  A  Guaracha  and  Bolero 
are  danced,  at  the  termination  of  which  the  fes- 
tivities are  disturbed  by  Fenella,  the  dumb  girl  of 
Portici,  rushing  in  to  claim  the  protection  of  Elvira 
from  the  pursuit  of  Selva  and  soldiers.  Fenella, 
in  action,  depicts  her  sad  history ;  she  has  been 
the  victim  of  some  unknown  Cavalier,  from  whom 
she  has  received  a  scarf;  she  has  been  arrested 
and  imprisoned,  but  has  escaped  from  prison,  her 
life  being  in  danger  from  the  musket  of  a  sentinel. 
Elvira  promises  to  protect  her,  and  then  enters 
the  chapel  with  Alplionse.  The  chorus  invoke  a 
blessing  on  the  newly-married,  but  during  the 
ceremony  in  the  chapel  Fenella  has  recognized  in 


Alplionse  her  seducer;  the  soldiers  prevent  her 
entrance,  and  the  dumb  girl  hear.s,  with  dismay, 
that  the  marriage  rites  are  completed.  On  the 
return  of  Elvira  and  Alplionse  from  the  chapel, 
the  former  pre,<:ents  Fenella  to  him,  and  then 
Elvira  discovers  that  he  is  tlie  betrayer  of  the  girl 
she  has  protected.  The  finale  of  this  Act  paints 
the  varied  emotions  in  this  scene  of  disorder  and 
excitement. 

The  Second  Act  opens  on  the  sea-shore,  in  the 
environs  of  Portici.  Fishermen  are  assembled 
to  greet  the  rising  sun.  Masaniello  is  seen  brood- 
ing" over  the  sufferings  of  his  countrymen  ;  his 
comrades  call  upon  him  to  cheer  them  with  his 
songs  :  he  sings  a  Barcarolle,  promising  that  the 
day  of  freedom  will  soon  come,  and  impressing 
upon  them  the  policy  of  caution,  "to  throw  their 
nets  with  silence  and  skill,  to  make  their  prey 
more  sure."  Pietro,  the  friend  o( Masaniello,  then 
enters,  and  an  impassioned  duo  succeeds,  in  which 
the  grief  of  Masaniello  for  his  missing  sister  and 
the  mutual  resolution  of  the  friends  to  strike  a 
blow  for  freedom  are  expressed.  Masaniello  per- 
ceives Fenella,  who  is  about  to  throw  herself  into 
the  sga,but  recognizing  her  brother,  she  descends 
from  the  rock,  and,  in  animated  signs,  conveys  to 
him  the  history  of  her  wrongs  and  sufferings. 
Masaniello  vows  revenge,  and  in  a  spirited  finale 
rouses  his  comrades  to  arms,  Pietro  and  Borella 
assisting  him  to  organize  a  rising  of  the  people. 

In  the  Third  Act,  after  an  Air  by  Elvifa,  are 
depicted  the  varied  aspects  of  a  Neapolitan  mar- 
ket-place, amidst  the  turmoil  and  confusion  of 
which  are  slumbering  the  stormy  passions  of  an 
enraged  populace.  After  a  Tarantella,  the  at- 
tempt of  Selra  to  arrest  Fenella  is  the  incentive 
to  the  insurrection,  and  she  is  rescued  from  the 
soldiers  by  the  Qshermen.  Masaniello  then  gives 
the  signal  for  the  general  rising,  and  before  the 
people  rush  to  the  combat,  they  kneel  and  sing  the 
celebrated  Prayer  which  has  immortalized  Auber 
as  a  composer. 

The  Fourth  Act  opens  in  Masaniello's  cottage. 
In  an  Air,  he  deplores  the  day  of  horror  and 
slaughter,  and  laments  that  he  has  not  strength 
of  mind  and  resolution  for  such  an  enterprise. 
Fenella  enters  and  depicts  the  disorder  of  the  city, 
and  she  sinks  exhausted  with  fatigue.  Auber  has 
composed  a  beautiful  melody  universally  known 
as  "  L'Air  du  Sommeil,"  in  this  situation.  At  the 
termination  of  this  air,  Pietro  enters  and  excites 
Masaniello  to  further  revenge,  announcing  that 
Alplionse,  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Arcos,  has  es- 
caped. The  fishermen  retiring  for  a  moment, 
Alplionse  and  Elvira  enter  the  cottage  and  demand 
protection  from  Fenella,  who  at  first  is  disposed  to 
take  revenge,  but  is  moved  by  the  appeal  of 
Elvira  for  mercy.  A  concerted  piece  ensues,  in 
which  Masaniello  promises  safety  and  defence  to 
Alplionse,  and  on  Pietro  denouncing  him  as  the 
Viceroy's  son,  he  adheres  to  his  pledge  of  hospi- 
tality, and  consigns  Alphonse  to  the  care  o^  Borella, 
Pietro  and  his  companions  vowing  vengeance. 
The  sail  in  the  background  of  the  cottage  being 
withdrawn,  the  magistrates  and  citizens  enter  and 
present  Masaniello  with  the  keys  of  the  city  and 
royal  insignia  in  token  of  submission,  and  he  is 
proclaimed  king  by  the  insurgents,  the  Act  con- 
cluding with  a  grand  march  and  chorus  in  his 
honor. 

In  the  Fifth  Act,  Mount  Vesuvius  is  seen  in 
the  distance,  the  fore-ground  being  the  Viceroy's 
Palace.  Pietro  sings  a  Barcarolle  with  his  com- 
panions who  have  just  left  a  banquet.  Borella 
enters  and  announces  that  troops  are  in  march 
against  the  fishermen,  that  Vesuvius  is  even  con- 
spiring against  them,  as  an  eruption  is  impending, 
and  that  Masaniello's  reason  has  fled,  unable  to 
resist  the  horrors  of  the  revolt.  Masaniello  enters, 
and  his  insanity  is  manifested  beyond  a  doubt. 
He  is,  however,  roused  by  Fenella,  and  learning 
the  approach  of  the  foe,  once  more  heads  his  com- 
panions. In  the  fight,  as  Alplionse  announces  to 
Elvira,  Masaniello  is  killed  by  his  own  comrades, 
and,  on  his  fall,  the  soldiers  are  successful  in  de- 
feating the  revolted  fishermen.  Fenella  joins  the 
hands  of  Alplionse  and  Elvira,  and,  in  despair  at 
her  brother's  death,  plunges  from  the  terrace  into 
the  burning  lava  from  Mount  Vesuvius,  the  crater 
of  which  emits  torrents  of  fire  and  smoke. 


For  Dwight'a  Journal  of  Music. 
TUc  Consecration  of  tlie  Infant. 

FROM  THE  OEttMAN  OF  ANABTA3IDS  GRUN'B  "  LAST  KNIQHT." 

In  yonder  castle-chapel,  upon  the  infant's  brow 

The  consecrating  fountain  hath  poured  its  waters  now ; 

His  eyes,  then,  heavenward  lifting,  cried  Salzburg's 

holy  man: 
"  In  God's  name  I  baptize  thee — MAXUirLiAN  '." 

O  Eleanor  and  Frederick '.  sure,  till  this  very  day, 
No  star  upon  your  union  had  smiled  with  friendly  ray; 
But  proudly  now  beholdeth,  in  blissful,  fond  embrace, 
Llsboa's  high-souled  daughter  her  purple  consort'S' 
face. 

The   glittering  ring  of    courtiers   around    the  cradle' 

blaze. 
Thus  early  to  such  splendor  to  train  the  infant's  gaze ; 
Lenora  brings  her  darling — ha  !  that  impassioned  kiss  ! 
Forgets  that  she  's  a  princess  in  all  the  mother's  bliss. 

But  lo !  I  mark,  unbidden,  beside  that  cradle  stand 
Two   other  guests — none  sees  them  in  all  that  stately 

band  ; 
The  one  of  lofty  stature,  a  fresh  and  blooming  dame, 
A  grim,  old  sage  the  other,  with  bowed  and  withering 

frame. 

"We  give  the  haggard  grey-beard  the  name  of  Death — 

the  wife, 
So  lovely  and  so  stately,  is  called  among  us  Life ; 
Unseen,  amid  the  circle  they  stood,  and  thus  began 
To  speak  his  fair  companion  the  bony,  pale  old  man : 

"To  which,  now,  shall  this  infant  belong — to  you  or 

me? 
A  kingly  crown  awaits  him — then  mine  he  sure  must 

be. 
A  king — all's  one  whichever  the  man  be,  bad  or  good  ; 
No  king  on  earth  died  ever,  with  hands  quite  clean  of 

blood. 

"  He  is  not  yet  accustomed  to  taste  of  life's  sweet 

breath. 
It  will  not  pain  him  now,  then,  to  be  dethroned  by 

Death  ; 
Happy  if  now  he  perish  !     His  heart  shall  never  know 
At  once  a  monarch's  torments  with  all  a  monarch's 

woe. 

"This  lamp  of  life  extinguish — quench  now  these  in- 
fant eyes — 

A  thousand  lives  are  blooming,  he  else  shall  sacrifice ; 

A  thousand  eyes  shall  glisten  with  joy,  instead  of  woe ; 

Where  he  one  day  plants  graveyards,  should  then  rich 
gardens  glow. 

"  Dry  up  this  brain  :  then  never  shall  brood  the  thought 

one  day, 
How  many  graves  are  needed  a  throne  to  underlay  ; 
Stop  now  this  blood — then  never  the  people's  blood 

shall  gush 
To  give  his  fading  purple  a  dye  of  richer  flush. 

"  Humanity  lies  bleeding — kings  are  its  sore  com- 
plaint ; 

Though  this  should  be  the  best  one  that  heaven  had 
ever  lent, 

His  land  a  bitter  sorrow  shall  suffer  for  his  sake, 

When,  his  fair  work  half  ended,  his  heart  one  day 
shall  break." 

Death  ceased.     In  all  that  circle,  I  ween,  none  heard 

his  voice. 
Yet,  as  he  spake,  each  heart's  blood  did  trickle  cold  as 

ice; 
The  nosegay  at  the  window  was  seen  to  fade  and  die, 
The  first-born  tremulous  tear-drop  bedewed  the  infant's 

eye. 

"  0  no !  not  yet  extinguished  shall  be  this  eye-light's 

glow ! 
This  heart  shall  throb  with  rapture,  these  rose-bud 

cheeks  shall  blow. 
I  lay  my  hand  upon  him — mine  is  the  infant,  mine ! 
A  son  of  life  I  hail  him — this  kiss  shall  be  the  sign ! 

"He  shall  be  king,  his  forehead  with  gold  untarnished 

crowned ; 
Of  all  life's  sons  the  fairest  on  earth  the  King  is  found  ; 
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The  towns  that  now  are  burning  shall  be  rebuilt  one 

day, 
From  eyes  that  now  are  weeping,  wipe  all  the  tears 

away. 

"His  hand  shall  pluck  with  rapture  the  ivreath  of  ev- 
ergreen, 

Humanity's  pale  forehead  to  crown  with  hope  serene, 

And  build  to  Peace  and  Freedom  temples  o'er  many  a 
grave, 

■VVliere  Golgothas  are  blackening  and  churchyard 
grasses  wave. 

"His  people's  bliss — the  pillow  his  head  at  night  rests 

on. 
His  people's  hearts — the  columns  that  well  uphold  his 

throne ; 
That  deems  he  aye  too  little,  and  these  too  few  by  far, 
His  Chancellor  is  Confidence,  and  Love  his  Almoner. 

"  And,  like  the  sun  in  heaven,  so  floats,  though  hid 

from  view. 
High  over  his  dominions  the  King's  warm  blessing 

too; 
Joy  dwells  in  all  the  hamlets,  concord  in  princely  halls. 
Rings  'freedomi'  from  the  mountains,   and  'Peace!' 

each  valley  calls. 

"  As  troops  of  larks  rise  pouring  their  song  in  morn- 
ing dim. 

So  thousand  souls  go  soaring  to  God  in  prayerfor  him; 

And  where  his  dust  shall  slumber,  then-e  springs  a  har- 
vest too, — 

All  this  a  monarch  may  be,  and  so  shall  this  one  do." 

Thus,  wondrously  transfigured,  spake  Life,  and  no  one 

heard. 
In  all  that  throng  of  courtiers,  her  high,  triumphant 

word ; 
Yet  larks,   out   'doors,  were    trilling,   spring-breezes 

swept  the  space. 
And  a  faint  smile,  the  earliest,  played  o'er  the  infant's 

face. 

And,  with  the  smiling  infant,  smiled  the  beholders  all; 

But  now  the  Kaiser,  thoughtful,  went  from  the  glitter- 
ing hall; 

With  his  seers  and  his  sages,  his  watch-tower  he 
climbs, 

To  read  the  starry  record  of  the  infant's  future  times. 

But  Eleanor  more  warmly  around  her  darling  flung 
Her  twining  arms  and,  fondling,  still  closer  to  him 

clung. 
And  gazed  with  looli  of  rapture  into  his  two  blue  eyes : 
"  Twin-stars  of  my  good  fortune,  0  ever  light  these 

skies  !"  c.  T.  B. 


Music  in  the  Society  of  Friends. 

The  Society  of  Friends  has  at  all  times  opposed 
the  introduction  of  vocal  or  instrumental  music 
into  tlie  families  within  the  pale  of  it?  organization. 
If  we  mistake  not,  music  has  been  expressly  pro- 
scribed in  its  discipline.  This  feature  is  peculiar 
to  both  branches  of  the  Society — the  Orthodo.x 
and  Hicksite — the  division  in  1828  and  '29  having 
been  followed  by  no  marked  change  in  the  letter 
or  spirit  of  the  discipline  of  either  branch — at 
least  with  respect  to  the  toleration  of  music.  But 
during  the  past  twenty  years  there  has  been  a 
manifest  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  Society  to  ignore  such  sectarian 
peculiarities  as  seemed  to  them  merely  formal,  and 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  essence  of  their 
religion.  The  shad-bellied  coat  and  broad- 
brimmed  hat  having  been  cast  aside,  there  is  noth- 
ing at  the  present  day  in  the  external  appearance 
of  the  young  Friend  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
ordinary  citizen.  It  is  true  that  elderiy  Friends 
of  both  sexes  still  preserve  the  pristine  plainness 
of  their  Society  in  speech  and  dress,  but  there 
are  not  a  few  middle-aged  Friends  who  are  among 
the  innovators.     >  ° 

In  this  march  of  innovation  it  would  be  stranrre 
if  a  love  for  music  should  not  manifest  itself  amono- 
the  membefs  of  this  Society,  unless  we  admit  tha*! 
Quaker  nature  and  human  nature  differ  from  one 
another.  That  there  is  really  no  such  diiference 
we  find  in  the  fact  of  tlie  protest  against  this  pro- 
scription of  music  which  exists  in  the  minds  of 


very  many,  and  the  practical  protests  in  the  shape 
of  piano-fortes  that  exist  in  the  houses  of  not  a  few 
Friends  who  reside  in  cities. 

Slow,  conservative  members  of  thedenomination 
have  deprecated  these  evidences  of  a  growing 
degeneracy  in  the  Society.  Others,  however, 
have  placed  a  different  estimate  upon  these  facts, 
believing  that  the  desire  manifested  by  Friends 
to  cultivate  a  taste  for  music,  is  an  evidence  of 
progress.  The  question  of  tolerating  this  innova- 
tion has  been  in  quiet  agitation  for  some  time ; 
the  matter  was  settled  finally  so  far  as  the  Society 
is  concerned.  The  facts  as  we  have  been  able  to 
collate  them  are  as  follows  : 

A  year  or  two  since  a  Friend  residing  in  Madison-st. 
was  brought  before  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Hick- 
site  Friends  of  this  City,  because  he  had  purchased  a 
piano-forte  and  had  the  same  in  his  house.  The  fact 
was  not  denied,  but  it  was  averred  that  the  offending 
Friend  had  ever  been, an  exemplary  member  of  the 
Society,  and  further,  tliat  the  piano  had  not  caused 
any  visible  deterioration  in  his  religious  zeal,  piety  or 
morality.  But  the  monthly  meeting  was  not  satisfied 
with  this  and  the  sense  of  the  meeting,  as  expressed 
by  its  clerk,  was  that  the  offending  Friend  should  he 
disowned. 

The  disowned  member  was  not  satisfied  with 
this  decision  and  he  appealed  to  the  quarterly 
meeting.  There  the  decision  was  confirmed.  He 
again  appealed  to  the  yearly  meeting  which  sat  in 
this  City  last  week.  There  the  subject  was  fully 
canvassed.  The  good  character  of  the  offending 
Friend  was  fully  sustained  by  ample  testimony. 
But  there  was  the  piano — a  hideous  contrivance 
when  viewed  through  Quaker  spectacles — still 
standing,  and  probably  in  perfect  tune,  in  his  par- 
lor in  Madison-st.,  and  the  New-York  yearly 
meeting  confirmed  the  righteousness  of  the  decis- 
ion of  the  inferior  tribunal.  We  believe  that  the 
piano  is  still  standing  there,  but  its  owner  has 
ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  Society. 

The  decision  is  a  very  important  one  in  its  con- 
sequences. It  seems  that  there  are  about  forty 
Friends  in  New- York,  who,  with  their  families, 
are  liable  to  the  same  condemnation.  Most  of 
them  stand  high  in  the  Society  in  every  respect, 
except  in  entertaining  a  taste  for  the  tabooed  art. 
Among  the  number  is  at  lea^t  one  preacher. 
Under  the  decision  of  the  yearly  meeting,  the 
montlily  meeting  of  course  will  commence  casting 
out  the  remaining  offenders  until  the  Society  is 
purified  of  all  music-loving  persons. — N.  Y. 
Tribune. 


Mlle.  Rachel. — The  main  articles  of  the  con- 
tract signed  by  Mile.  Rachel,  are  given  as  follows: 

"  Mlle.  Rachel  engages  to  give,  in  fifteen  months, 
two  hundred  performances  in  America,  including 
the  Island  of  Cuba,  for  the  sum  of  twelve  hundred 
thousand  francs,  or  6,000  francs  for  each  perfor- 
mance. She  will  receive,  each  evening,  that  sum 
from  the  receipts,  and  her  brother  was  to  be  pro- 
vided in  advance  of  departure  from  Paris,  a  se- 
curity of  three  hundred  thousand  francs  in  specie. 
Mlle.  Rachel  and  her  father,  will  defray  all 
expenses  of  the  travel  and  hotel.  She  will  have 
two  chambermaids,  in  each  town,  and  a  carriage 
with  two  horses  will  be  put  at  her  disposal.  She 
will  be  entitled  to  four  benefit  performances,  with 
twenty  thousand  francs  guaranteed  as  the  mini- 
mum proceeds  of  each.  She  can  rescind  the 
contract  by  giving  her  broker  six  months  notice 
in  advance.  If  she  completes  her  appearance, 
the  father  will  be  entitled  to  one  third  in  the  ben- 
efit of  the  daughter,  after  three  millions  of  receipts, 
and  Mile.  Rachel  will  be  entitled  to  a  proportion 
of  said  benefits,  after  four  millions  and  a  half  of 
receipts." 

The  European  papers  announce  the  death  of 
Camille  Pletel,  the  celebrated  pianoforte  maker 
in  Paris,  a  man  much  loved  and  respected.  He  was 
son  of  the  composer,  Ignaz  Pletel,  whose  graceful 
instrumental  works  were  so  much  admired  in  the 
eai-ly  part  of  this  century,  and  was  horn  Dec.  ISth, 


1788.  He  died  in  his  sixty-seventh  year,  May  4th, 
1855.  His  father,  anxious  that  he  should  be  an  artist, 
placed  him  under  the  classical  tuition  of  DnssEK, 
who  made  him  a  pianist  of  the  purest  taste,  as  (it  is 
said)  his  own  compositions  show.  Kalkbrenker 
declared  that  the  three  pianists  with  the  best  gift  for 
improvisation  were  Humiiel,  Chopin  and  Pleyel. 
Few  persons  (says  the  Gazette  Musicale),  except  his 
intimate  friends,  have  had  an  opportunity  to  con- 
vince themselves  of  this,  "for  he  possessed  that 
modesty  which  becomes  more  and  more  rare  among 
our  most  admired  pianists. "  Associated  with  his 
father  for  some  years  in  the  manufacture  of  pianos, 
he  established  in  1825,  with  Kalkbrenner,  the  house 
of  Pleyel  &  Co.,  which  has  been  highly  flourishing 
during  the  thirty  years  that  he  has  been  at  the  head 
of  it.  He  saw  the  importance  of  uniting  the  artist 
with  the  mechanic  in  such  a  manufacture,  and  for 
some  years  past  has  associated  with  himself  M. 
AuGUSTE  Wolfe,  "who  seems  the  natural  heir  of 
the  artist  and  the  great  mechanic,  so  well  known 
for  his  love  of  fine  instruments  as  indispensable  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  fine  works  of  the  great 
masters  of  the  art.  "  His  pianos  received  the  gold 
medal  at  the  Expositions  of  1827,  '34,  '39  and  '44. 
He  was  named  a  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
in  1834,  and  in  1849  was  excluded  from  the  compe- 
tition "  as  having  already  reached  the  apogee  of 
merit  in  the  construction  of  pianos  of  all  kinds." 
The  house  of  Pleyel  sends  out  from  1,400  to  1,500 
pianos  annually  and  employs  about  350  workmen. 

They  have  in  Paris  a  society  called  the  Calco- 
Philharmonic,  composed  (if  we  may  judge  by  the 
name)  of  the  lovers  of  brazen  harmony.  There  is  a 
composer  among  them,  M.  Bellon,  who  actually 
writes  symphonies  for  brass  instruments.  This  ex- 
ceptional sort  of  symphony  should  place  him  high 
among  the  class  of  musical  innovators  and  origina- 
tors, so  much  desiderated  by  friend  Fry  and  others. 

Mme.  Laborde  after  all  returns  to  the  Opera. 
A  judgment  of  the  civil  tribunal  has  declared  the 
contract  with  M.  Crosnier  valid,  in  spite  of  the  hus- 
band's opposition,   and   she  must  execute  it   under 

penalty    of   50,000   francs   damages Verdi's 

new  opera,  Les  Vepres  iSYci'Z/ennes,  was  to  be  brought 
out  in  Paris  in  a  few  days. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  N.  T.  Tribune 
mentions  two  new  works  of  interest  to  music-lovers. 

"  A  new  biography  of  Mozart  is  announced  by 
Otto  Jahn,  (German),  made  up  from  3,000  letters 
of  the  great  composer.  Castil  Blaze  writes  and 
publishes  the  first  of  two  volumes  with  this  promis- 
ing title :  '  Tlieatres  Lijrique  de  Paris,  (L'Aeadcmie 
Imperiale  de  Musiquo),  a  Literary,  Musical,  Chore- 
graphic,  Picturesque,  Jloral,  Critical,  Facetious, 
Political  and  Galante  History  of  this  Theatre  from 
1645  to  1855.'  Another  volume  is  to  follow  on  the 
Italian  Opera,  and  another  on  the  Opera  Comique. 
If  I  might  judge  from  what  little  I  have  read,  for 
my  sins,  of  Castil  Blaze's  writings,  I  should  say  that 
this  book  would  not  be  an  important  contribution  to 
literature  or  to  documentary  lore.  I  venture  to 
guess  that  old  anecdotes — doubtful  and  scandalous — 
occasional  facts  and  dates  easily  to  be  got  at,  floating 
about  in  a  sea  of  watery  comment,  that  must  pass  for 
the  original  portion  of  the  work,  are  the  components 
of  Castil  Blaze's  volumes.  They  cost  seven  aud  a  half 
francs  each. " 

A  musical  Bostonian,  over  the  well-kno^^'n  signa- 
ture of  "  L'  Aboyeur,"  is  writing  pleasant  letters  from 
London  about  music,  art,  &c.,  in  the  Evem'n(/  Gazette. 
He  suspends  judgment  about  the  music  of  7Z  Trovatore, 
though  ho  seems  to  have  found  much  to  delight  him; 
but  his  memory  was  certainly  at  fault  when  he  wrote  : 
"  After  a  few  bars  of  introduction  of  great  beauty 
of  instrumentation,  the  curtain  rose, "  &c.  Now  the 
few  bars  of  introduction  chance  to  be   three  lonjr, 
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lugubrious  rolls  of  the  kettle  drums  and  nothing 
else ;  oi-  they  have  an  improved  version  of  the  opera 
in  London. 

The  Atlas  reminds  us  that  Max  Maketzek,  for 
whose  benefit  Eigoletto  was  announced  for  last  night, 
has  been  seven  years  in  this  country  engaged  in  the 
conducting  of  Italian  Opera,  and  that  under  his  con- 
ductorship  tuvnty-lhree  different  operas  have  been 
produced   before  an  American  public  for  the   first 

time Mrs.    Eastcott,    the    American   prima 

donna,  late  of  Naples,  is  in  London  (as  we  learn 
from  the  N.  Y.  Musical  Review) ;  so  too  are  Botte- 
siNi,  the  contrabassist,  Mme.  Fiokentini,  the 
prima  donna,  and  Salvi,  all  recently  in  America, 
and  it  is  rumored  that  Badcali  (may  the  fates  for- 
bid !)  is  soon  to  join  them.   Eossini,  by  advice 

of  pby.sicians,  has  gone  to  Paris  to  recruit  himself. 
Such  was  his  dread  of  steam,  that  he  insisted  on 
travelling  the  whole  distance  from  Florence  by  vettu- 

rino The  copyrights  of  certain  operas  have 

yielded  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Bk.4.ndus  &  Co.,  of 
Paris,  the  following  round  sums  :  Robert  le  Diahle 
$30,000 ;  Masaiiidlo  $30,000 ;  La  Favorita,  La  Juive, 
and  Le  Domino  Noir,  each  S20,000 Von  Flo- 
tow  has  written  another  opera,  called  Albin. 

The  bronze  statue  of  Beethoven  has  arrived  in 
New  York.  It  will  be  placed  in  the  Boston  Athe- 
naeum gallery  for  the  summer,  until  arrangements 
can  be  made  for  properly  placing  it  in  the  Music 
Hall,  when,  probably  in  the  autumn,  by  way  of  sol- 
emn prelude  to  the  musical  season,  it  will  be  duly 
inaugurated,  not  without  grand  and  fitting  music, 
such  as  the  Choral  Symphony,  &c.  We  have  seen 
(at  the  house  of  the  donor)  a  plaster  cast  of  the 
bust,  of  the  full  size,  which  is  considerably  larirer  than 
life.  It  is  indeed  a  grand,  a  noble  head,  more  sug- 
gestive of  all  the  great  qu.allties  of  Beethoven's  life 
and  music  than  any  bust  or  portrait  we  have  ever 
seen  of  him.  We  doubt  not  Ckawford  has  pro- 
duced the  Beethoven  of  the  world  so  far.  No  ele- 
ment, of  massive  strength,  depth,  fire,  earnest, 
spiritual  struggle,  suffering,  sweetest  ideality  and 
love  and  tenderness,  seem  wanting  in  that  head  and 
face.  Its  presence  filled  the  room,  so  that  thiough 
a  long  evening,  listening  to  music,  we  could  not 
keep  our  eyes  from  it.  Once,  while  a  fine  composi- 
tion of  FiiANz  SciiUBEKT  was  being  played,  the 
Jove-like  head  seemed  actually  to  nod,  as  when  he 
said  of  Schubert  living  :  "  This  young  man  has  the 
true  fire  in  him  I  " 

From  a  French  paper  we  translate  the  following; 
"  At  Balaklava  every  day  the  bands  of  the  garrison 
give  concerts  in  the  square.  The  birds,  wiio  know 
very  well  the  hour  when  these  musical  soirees  in  the 
open  air  commence,  assemble  in  innumerable  multi- 
tudes upon  the  trees  and  roofs  of  houses.  The  first 
piece  is  heard  in  profound  silence  ;  but  the  moment 
the  second  piece  begins,  the  winged  songsters  join  in 
and  make  such  a  hubbub,  that  a  flute  or  oboe  solo 
can  scarcely  be  heard  twenty  feet  off.  " 

Juiirfltt'ji  impX  4  ||titsir, 
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Boston  Theatre.— Italian  Opera. 

On  Friday  evening  of  last  week  Lucia  di  Lam- 
mermoor  was  given.  This  afforded  opportunity 
for  Mme.  Bertucca-Maketzbk  to  assume  for 
once  the  principal  role,  after  the  very  pleasin"- 
impression  she  had  made  in  the  boy's  part  in 
"  Tell."  The  lady  has  certainly  gained  both  in 
vgioe,  style  and  action  since  she  was  last  above 
our  lyric  horizon,  several  years  since.  Her  Lucia 
was  really  a  fine  performance,  and  called  forth 


hearty  and  repeated  plaudits.  Her  execution  of 
its  elaborate  and  florid  melodj'  was  neat,  artistic 
and  effective;  an  eminently  clover,  not  an  in- 
spired, effort.  In  singing  and  in  acting  all  was 
conscientious,  thorough  and  consistent.  Some  of 
her  tones,  especially  the  high  ones,  are  very  pure 
and  silvery  and  powerful ;  others,  as  of  old,  espe- 
cially on  certain  vowels,  liave  a  singularly  pinched 
and  Frencliy  quality,  which  sounds  as  if  the 
reed  of  the  throat  were  pressed  and  forced  be- 
yond its  power  of  free  vibration.  You  notice  it 
in  rapid  running  passages,  where  the  outline  of 
the  musical  figure  comes  out  full  and  bold  in  one 
part,  and  is  pinched  and  smothered  in  another. 

Brignoh's  rendering  of  the  music  of  Edgardo 
was  delicate,  pathetic,  pleasing ;  but  he  lacks 
strength  for  such  a  part ;  he  was  no  match  for 
the  orchestra  and  Badiali  and  chorus  in  the 
great  sextet  of  the  second  act ;  and  he  had  to 
husband  his  forces  for  the  lamentable  finale  by 
the  omission  of  the  challenge  scene  with  its  strong 
masculine  duet.  Badiali  was  of  course  a  grand 
Enrico ;  Coletti's  Eaimondo  was  satisfactory, 
only  that  his  best  piece  was  omitted;  and  the 
Ilerren  Beuttler  and  Quint,  with  their  Ger- 
man conscientiousness  and  truth,  made  the  sec- 
ondary part  of  the  captain  of  the  huntsmen,  and 
the  husband.  Lord  Arthur,  more  acceptable  than 
they  were  wont  to  be,  as  heard  so  often  out  of 
tune  and  murdered.  The  forester  choruses  of 
the  first  scene  were  well  done,  and  the  ensemble 
was  generally  good.  Lucia  we  are  inclined  to 
place  next  to  the  Lucrezia  among  Donizetti's 
operas ;  it  has  many  sweet,  pathetic,  gracefully 
ornate  melodies,  some  fresh,  effective  choruses,  a 
sextet  which  will  endure  as  long  as  anything  in 
modern  Italian  opera,  and  the  benefit  of  a  story 
which  is  dramatic  in  the  best  sense.  But  it  has 
the  fault  of  a  too  protracted  monotony  of  lacry- 
mose,  sentimental  sweetness,  which  makes  it  tedious 
in  the  end.     The  charm  wears  out. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  11  Trovatore  was  given 
for  the  third  time,  and  with  much  the  same  kind 
of  success  as  before ;  there  being  a  sufficiency  of 
fresh  audience  to  offset  those  whose  appetites 
already  were  beginning  to  crave  other  and  more 
nourishing  food. 

The  present  week  has  been  a  week  of  benefits, 
closing  our  feast  of  opera,  with  this  afternoon's 
performance,  for  some  time  to  come.  First  came 
the  benefit  of  Signorlna  Felicita  Vestvali, 
Monday  evening,  when  Donizetti's  best  opera, 
at  least  the  one  that  wears  best  with  the  music- 
lovers  here  as  elsewhere,  his  Lucrezia  Borgia, 
was  again  performed  in  about  the  most  satisfactory 
manner  as  a  whole  that  we  remember  in  the  long 
series  of  operatic  seasons,  in  which  it  has  always 
borne  its  part  here.  Rather  a  droll,  eleventh- 
hour  controversy  has  been  raging  in  some  of  the 
newspapers  during  the  past  week  on  the  merits  of 
this  opera;  one  of  the  high  contending  parties 
fortifying  his  condemnatory  criticism  thereof  by 
liberal  citation  of  the  musical  authorities  of  Lon- 
don journalism  at  the  period  of  its  first  production 
there  —  the  Athenmums,  Spectators,  and  the  like. 
To  any  one  who  knows  the  strength  of  English 
prejudices  In  the  matter  of  music,  and  who  re- 
members how  these  same  authorities  once  scouted 
much  which  is  now  commonly  held  classical ;  how 
they  greeted  each  successive  work  of  Chopin 
with  contemptuous  satire ;  how  they  sneered  at 
poor  Bellini  as  a  feeble  imitator  of  Rossini  ; 
how  they  (some  of  them,  at  least,)  not  many  years 


ago  joined  in  the  hue  and  cry  of  crazy  man  against 
Beethoven,  now  the  god  of  their  idolatry,  such 
appeals  will  carry  little  weight.    Meanwhile  there 
Is  no  work  of  the  Italians  since  Rossini,  which  the 
most  musical  and  most  exacting  among  the  fre- 
quenters of  the  Opera  seem  so  glad  to  have  re- 
peated as  Lucrezia  Borgia.    Nor  need  one  look 
beyond  the  work  Itself  to  find  the  reason  thereof. 
In  the  first  place  it  is  one  of  the  best  constructed 
operas  as  to  dramatic   unity  and   progress;    its 
characters  are   Interesting,   individual   and   well 
contrasted ;  its  situations  apt  for  music ;  it  mingles 
the  naive  and  the  festive  with  the  romantic  and 
the  tragic ;  it  relieves  the  fever  heats  and  chills 
of  passion  with  frequent  and  as  it  were  accidental 
peeplngs  in  of  natural  sunshine  and  summer,  con- 
veyed in  the  genial  luxury  of  the  music.     Then 
the  music  Itself  abounds  in  spontaneous  beauties 
and  felicities ;  there  is  a  freshness  and  unbidden 
charm  in  many  strains  in  little  incidental  scenes 
and  passages,  which  do  not  seem  to  claim  to  pass 
for  much,  but  to  have  flowed  out  of  a  truly  genial 
musical  mood,  like  so  much  in  "  the  Barber,"  and 
in  works  of  Mozart;  for  instance,  that  accom- 
panying the  encounter  of  the  two  spies,  the  cho- 
ruses in  the  street,  &c. ;  and  the  whole  of  the 
festive  chorus  in  the  first  scene,  and  the  music  of 
the  banquet  scene,  is  genial,  llfesome  and  refresh- 
ing, with  a  bright  and   rich  Venetian  coloring. 
And  how  dramatic  is  much  of  the  music  !     Take 
the  passage  In  that  stirring  first  scene,  where  the 
nobles  one  by  one  accuse  and  taunt  the  Borgia: 
Maffeo    Orsini,   Sirjnora,  sun'  io,  &c. ;    take  the 
trio  and  the  whole  scene  between  the  duke  and 
duchess ;   take  the  whole  of  the  picturesque  con- 
tralto r31e  of  Orsini.     Surely  we  have  to  look 
among  greater  and  deejaer  tone-poets  than  the 
modern  Italian  opera  has  been  blessed  with,  to 
find  music  which  is  at  once  so  dramatic  and  so 
musically  genial   and   refreshing   withal.     With 
good  Interpreters,  we  cannot  wonder  that  it  still 
proves  a  sure  card. 

The  good  interpreters  we  had  that  evening. 
Steffanone's  Lucrezia  was  from  first  to  last 
one  of  the  finest  lyric  impersonations  we  have 
ever  witnessed,  short  of  Grisi,  and  in  the  same 
school  essentially.  Her  voice  was  remarkably  at 
her  command  that  night,  and  she  looked,  sang 
and  acted  splendidly.  Indeed,  there  were  points 
In  the  great  scene  with  the  Duke,  which  surpassed 
anything  that  we  have  seen  before ;  as  where, 
after  exhausting  all  her  powers  of  menace  and 
persuasion,  she  throws  herself  into  a  chair,  before 
the  wine  of  Borgia  is  administered.  Vestvali 
looked  and  moved  more  beautiful  and  manlike 
than  ever,  as  Maffeo  Orsini,  and  sang  better  than 
we  had  before  heard  her.  Her  rendering  of  the 
Brlndisi  had  a  certain  ecstacy  of  refined  voluptuous- 
ness in  it,  which  seemed  original,  peculiarly  hers  ; 
but  the  exaggeration  of  the  low  contralto  tones 
still  deducted  from  the  artistic  enjoyment  of  the 
whole. 

Badiali,  in  voice,  style  and  bearing  is  never 
so  magnificent  as  in  the  part  of  Duke  Alfonso, 
and  never  seemed  he  more  so  than  on  Monday. 
Signer  Brignoli  lacks  still  the  sustained  power 
of  voice  for  so  trying  a  part  as  Gennaro.  He 
shades  too  much  of  his  music  into  sotto  voce  to 
save  himself  for  a  few  strong  phrases  or  isolated 
notes;  yet  there  is  great  purity  and  sweetness  in 
his  singing,  and  he  has  a  sympathetic  quality  of 
voice  that  grows  upon  you.  Of  the  excellence 
of  the  ensemble  we  need  add  nothing  to  what  was 
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said  last  week.  After  the  curtain  fell,  and  the 
artists  were  called  out,  Signorina  Vestvali  returned 
and,  with  that  ready  genius  for  all  sorts  of  lan- 
guages which  characterizes  the  Sclavonic  races, 
read  in  correct,  clear  English,  and  with  that  certain 
charm  of  accent  which  reminded  one  of  Kossuth, 
a  little  speech  full  of  grateful  and  graceful  ac- 
knowledgments, much  to  the  enhancement  of  the 
whole  charm  of  the  evening. 

On  Wednesday  evening  the  performance  was 
for  the  benefit  of  Signora  Balbina  Steffa- 
NONE,  when  we  were  sorry  to  see  the  house  very 
far  from  full.  This  was  perhaps  owing  to  the 
want  of  novelty  in  the  programme,  and  even 
seemed  to  indicate  the  waning  popularity  oi  II  Tro- 
vatore,  which  formed  the  bulk  of  the  entertain- 
ment, the  first  act  only  being  left  off  and  the 
glorious  second  act  of  "  Tell "  given  in  its  place. 
It  was  a  real  satisfaction  to  listen  once  more  to 
that  admirable  music,  for  the  second  act  is  mu- 
sically the  best ;  only  it  is  too  rich  and  full  of 
musical  ideas  for  popular  efTect,  requiring  to  be 
heard  many  times,  and  sure  to  repay  the  more 
closely  and  repeatedly  it  is  observed.  Moreover 
the  protracted  series  of  recitative,  air,  trio,  cho- 
russes,  single,  double  and  triple,  by  male  voices 
only,  probably  needs  the  lighting  up  of  some 
soprano  to  make  it  catch  the  flagging  general  at- 
tention. But  the  trio  of  the  three  patriots,  and 
that  magnificent  music  accompanying  the  oath, 
and  all  the  little  orchestral  ideas  and  harmonies 
which  represent  the  arrival  severally  of  the  three 
cantons, — what  have  we  had  so  satisfying  to  listen 
to,  since  we  had  Don  Giovanni  ?  It  would  have 
been  better  policy,  we  think,  to  give  also  the 
first  act  of  "  Tell, "  in  which  there  is  so  much 
that  is  fresh  and  sparkling ;  a  sombre,  night-fall 
coloring  lies  over  all  this  second  act.  StefFanone, 
though  not  in  her  best  health,  sang  well  her  air  : 
Sombre  foret  and  duo  with  Arnold.  Sig.  Bol- 
cioni  was  not  always  quite  in  tune  ;  }'et  the  act 
as  a  whole  was  well  performed,  Badiali  and  Co- 
lettl  doing  full  justice  to  the  music  of  Tell  and 
Walter  Fiirst.  We  must  say  the  music  of  the 
Trovaiore  (so  much  as  we  heard  of  it)  suffered 
by  such  comparison. 


New  Operas. — The  Italian  troupe  leave  us 
with  a  taste  of  two  new  operas — that  is,  new  to  us. 

First,  Rigoleito  was  the  attraction  for  last  night, 
on  the  occasion  of  conductor  Maeetzek's  benefit. 
Rigoletto  was  the  last  production  of  Verdi  be- 
fore the  Trovatore.  It  is  the  seventeenth  upon 
his  list  of  operas  and  was  first  produced  in  1851. 
We  have  already  (Vol.  III.,  page  82)  given  a 
very  good  description  of  it  from  the  Athenceum, 
and  to-day  we  copy  the  story  from  the  libretto 
with  some  just  comments  by  one  of  our  New 
York  contemporaries.  We  write  before  hearing 
it ;  but  an  e.xamination  of  the  score  inclines  us  to 
the  opinion  that  the  music  in  itself  is  considerably 
better  than  that  of  the  Trovatore.  It  has  more 
relief;  more  that  is  light,  genial,  sparkling,  alter- 
nating with  the  tragic;  more  felicitous  ideas, 
more  luxury  of  melody  and  accompaniment. 
Both  works  abound  in  dance  rhythms.  The  dif- 
ference would  seem  to  be  that  in  Rigoletto  the 
dance  music  means  real  dancing  and  feasting, 
whereas  in  II  Trovatore  it  means  roasting  alive. 
The  plot  is  as  absurd  and  monstrous  as  that  of  the 
Trovatore ;  but  the  characters  are  more  individual 
and  interesting ;  it  admits  of  more  scenes  that  are 


light,  natural  and  agreeable  ;  it  is  not  all  wrapped 
in  the  lurid  atmosphere  of  horrors,  not  so  much 
of  the  harrowing  kind  from  first  to  last. 

The  other  is  Masaniello,  Aubek's  most  im- 
portant work,  which  is  to  be  given  by  way  of 
farewell  of  the  Italian  troupe,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  Sig.  Brignoli,  the  young  tenor,  this  afternoon. 
Next  to  "  William  Tell,"  this  work  should  excite 
more  interest  here  than  any  wliich  this  company 
have  offered ;  and  we  could  have  wished  that  it 
might  not  be  given  merely  on  a  Saturday  after- 
noon. Naturally  the  artists  thought  it  as  familiar 
in  Boston  as  it  is  in  almost  all  other  musical  cities. 
But  it  is  as  good  as  new  to  us, — at  least  to  the 
present  genei-ation  of  opera-goers.  A  sort  of 
English  abridgement  of  it  was  given  many  years 
ago  here,  we  believe,  by  the  Seguins  ;  and  the 
more  salient  pieces  of  the  music,  the  overture, 
the  barcarolle,  the  prayer,  the  dances,  &o.,  have 
long  floated  on  the  musical  atmosphere  which  we 
all  breathe.  All  the  more  should  we  rejoice  at 
an  opportunity  to  hear  the  famous  work  for  once 
in  its  entireness. 

KiCHARD  Wagner  has  pointed  out  the  strik- 
ing relation  in  which  "Masaniello"  stands  to 
"  William  Tell."  We  are  tempted  to  re-produce 
the  passage.  He  is  speaking  of  the  renovation  of 
Opera  from  popular  melodies,  begun  by  Weber  : 

....  And  now  the  grand  hunt  for  popular 
melodies  broke  loose.  .  .  .  Our  Frenchmen  were 
quickly  on  their  feet ;  they  merely  looked  info  the 
hand-books  for  tourists,  and  set  out  in  person  to 
see  and  hear,  upon  the  spot,  wherever  any  bit  of 
popular  naiuele'wo.s  to  be  found,  both  how  it  looked 
and  sounded.  .  .  .  There,  in  the  beautiful  and 
much  defiled  land  of  Italy,  whose  musical  fatness 
Rossini  had  exhausted  with  such  elegant  compla- 
cency for  the  lean  world  of  Art,  sat  the  careless 
and  luxurious  master  and  looked  on  with  a  wonder- 
ing smile  upon  this  rummaging  about  of  the 
gallant  Parisian  popular  melody  hunters.  One  of 
ihise  was  a  good  rider,  and  when  he  got  off  from 
his  horse  after  a  hasty  ride,  people  knew  that  he 
had  found  a  good  melody,  which  would  bring  him 
in  much  gold.  This  man  rode  like  all  possessed 
through  all  the  fish  and  vegetable  markets  of 
Naples,  till  every  thing  flew  around  about  his  ears, 
scoldings  and  curses  followed  him,  and  threatening 
fists  were  raised  against  him, — so  that  with  the 
lightning-speed  of  instinct  he  snuffed  the  idea  of 
a  magnificent  fishermen's  and  market-men's  rev- 
olution. But  there  was  still  more  profit  to  be 
made  out  of  this !  Away  to  Portici  gallops  the 
Parisian  rider,  to  the  barks  and  nets  of  those 
naive  fishermen,  who  are  singing  there  and  catch- 
ing fish,  sleeping  and  throwing  knives,  stabbing 
and  killing  one  another,  and  still  singing  on.  .  .  . 
The  rider  rode  home,  sprang  from  his  horse,  paid 
Rossini  an  uncommonly  gracious  compliment  (he 
knew  well  why  !),  took  the  extra  post  to  Paris, 
and  what  he  there  got  ready  in  the  turning  of  his 
hand  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  Muette 
de  Portici  ("  Masaniello.") 

— This  "  Mute  "  was  the  now  speechless-grown 
Muse  of  the  Drama,  who,  sad  and  lonely  in  the 
midst  of  singing  and  tumultuous  masses,  wan- 
dered about  with  broken  heart,  only  at  last  from 
satiety  of  life  to  smother  herself  and  her  irreme- 
diable anguish  in  the  artificial  fury  of  the  theatri- 
cal volcano ! — 

Rossini  looked  on  from  afar  upon  the  gorgeous 
spectacle,  and  when  he  journeyed  to  Paris,  he 
thought  he  would  just  stop  and  rest  awhile  under 
the  snowy  Alps  of  Switzerland,  and  listen  how 
the  healthy  and  brave  feUows  there  held  musical 
communion  with  their  mountains  and  their  cows. 
Arrived  at  Paris,  he  paid  Auber  his  7nost  gracious 
compliment  (he  knew  well  why!),  and  placed 
before  the  world,  with  much  paternal  joy,  his 
youngest  child,  which  by  a  happy  inspiration  he 
had  baptized  "  William  Toll." 

The  "Muette  de  Portici"  and  "  William  Tell" 
became   now   the  two  poles  of  the  axis,  about 


which  the  whole  speculative  world  of  opera 
music  turned.  A  new  secret  for  galvanizing  the 
half  effete  body  of  the  opera  had  been  found. 

Query :  if  the  mute  Fenella  tjqjifies  the  speech- 
less Muse  of  the  effete  Opera  of  twenty  years  ago, 
have  we  not  the  final  plunge  into  the  fiery  vol- 
cano in  the  Im'id  works  %(  Verdi  ? 

The  opera  this  afternoon  (which,  please  ob- 
serve, commences  half  an  hour  earlier  than  usual) 
is  to  be  followed  by  the  last  scene  of  Lucia,  iu 
which  our  townsman,  Mr.  Harrison  Millard, 
is  to  make  his  first  and  only  appearance  in  opera, 
since  his  return  from  Italy,  as  Edgardo.  It  is  an 
event  of  no  ordinary  interest,  and  will  stimulate 
the  competition  for  good  seats. 


Has  Musical  Taste  Improved  among  iis  ? 

IIr  Editor: — I  was  pleased  to  read  an  article  in  your 
tasteful  "Journal,"  a  short  time  since,  reflecting  upon 
recently  made  intimations  that  Boston  was  declining  in 
musical  culture  and  appreciation.  I  thinli  the  circum- 
stance you  mentioned  of  the  many  private  gatherings 
for  the  enjoyment  of  classical  music,  is  ample  refuta- 
tion of  these  charges;  although  I  have  no  doubt  but 
many  persons,  from  want  of  knowledge  that  such  gath- 
erings are  frequent,  have  a  strong  conviction  that 
want  of  patronage  to  musical  entertainments  results 
from  a  want  of  real  musical  taste  in  our  community. 

But  I  must  thmk  quite  differently.  It  would  seem 
rather  that  this  want  of  patronage  has  a  conn-ary  cause, 
— that  it  exists  because  the  tastes  of  those  who  can 
afford  to  pay  good  prices  for  good  music  is  elevated  by 
continued  cultivation  until  they  desire  something  beyond 
what  they  have  offered  them  in  the  concert  room. 

Some  are  fond  of  sneering  because  a  well  appointed 
Italian  opera  troupe  will  draw  good  houses,  while  a 
most  exquisite  singer  of  English  opera  warbles  to  empty 
benches.  But  the  cause  of  this  seems  plain.  The  En- 
glish troupe  had  but  one  or  two  real  attractions.  One 
prominent  member  was  at  least  a  dead  weight:  some 
would  speak  more  harshly  than  even  that.  The  Italian 
troupes  which  have  succeeded  have  done  so  by  strong 
comii'nfeZ  attractions  in  the  form  of  artists,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  music.  This  is  one  very  evident  key  to  their 
superior  success.  Another  is,  that  very  many  of  our 
citizens  have  learned  to  appreciate  the  niceties  of  artistic 
vocal  music  and  to  value  it  above  a  mere  understanding 
of  words.  English  Opera  is, — much  of  it,— mere  talk; 
some  of  it  even  weaker  and  more  aimless  talk  than  the 
regular  drama  will  allow:  hence  the  very  many  who 
visit  the  Theatre  from  pure  love  of  music,  stay  away 
when  English  opera  is  announced ;  while  its  dramatic 
attractions  are  insuflicient  to  gather  those  who  merely 
wish  to  see  and  hear  a  Play.  Partly  from  this  reason 
then,  and  partly  from  lack  of  much  other  attraction  than 
the  single  one  of  Lodisa  Pyne's  exquisite  vocalization, 
English  Opera  was  not  as  successful  as  Italian.  These 
thoughts  aid  me  in  retaming  belief  that  Boston  is  still 
musical,  and  still  ready  to  prove  the  fact,— still  ready  to 
patronize  whoever  will  offer  entertainments  in  accord- 
ance with  a  constantly  refining  and  more  exacting 
taste. 

It  can  hardly  be  assuming  too  much  then,  to  say  that 
Operatic  Music  is  winning  a  decided  preference.  And 
again,  that  class  of  Opera,  which  is  most  whollj'  music,  is 
gaining  ascendancy  over  that  which  is  partly  merely 
drama. 

In  this  progress  may  we  not  soon  hope  to  have  offered 
some  of  the  deliciously  entrancing  Gef.m.^n  Opera?— 
or  failing  that,  may  we  not  hope  to  see  German  Operatic 
music  take  a  prominent  place  in  concert  programmes? 

There  is  a  sweetness  and  purity  of  bewitching  scien- 
tific movement  in  German  music  that  makes  it  a  wel- 
come visitant  to  the  cultivated  ear,  and  I  hope  yet  to 
see  it  in  high  favor  with  Boston  audiences. 

1  have  noticed  with  pleasure  a  recent  promise  of 
movement  in  regard  to  a  permanent  system  of  iustmc- 
tion  in  Italian,  French  and  English  Operatic  music ;  and 
were  German  included,  I  should  hail  the  plan  with  en- 
thusiasm, and  predict  unbounded  success,  if  tlie  work 
be  followed  with  diligence  and  perseverance.    There  is 
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mnterial  in  Boston  for  nn  Academy  with  an  object  like 
tliis,  wliich  may  become  an  honor  of  unmistalieable 
prominence,  and  afford  an  amonnt  of  beneficial  instruc- 
tion to  our  citizens,  whicli  sliall  place  tliem  beyond  a 
question  of  their  musical  appreciation. 

Under  proper  management  such  an  enterprise  would 
succeed,  and  would  then  become  a  fount  from  which 
lovers  of  Music  would  draw  a  vast  deal  of  delicious  plea- 
sure and  solid  gratification;  and  in  which  those  who  had 
rallied  to  its  first  aid  and  support  would  take  an  earnest 
and  increasing  pride.  St.  Bernakde. 

It  strikes  us  "  St.  Bernarde, "  for  a  grave  saint 
"  smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song, "  has  seized 
hold  of  rather  the  most  secular  corner  of  the 
subject  in  the  above.  Plis  remarks  are  true  as 
far  as  they  go.  But  are  we  to  look  wholly,  or 
mainly,  to  the  love  of  Opera,  of  any  kind,  for 
the  real  test  of  a  progressive,  deepening  taste  for 
music  ?  Witness  the  clamorous  plaudits  with 
which  a  melodramatic  Trouatore  is  received,  in 
comparison  with  the  really  musical  "  William 
Tell, "  and  judge  how  far  the  popular  or  fash- 
ionable support  of  opera  springs  from  a  really 
musical  passion.  The  singers  in  the  first  place 
(and  even  then  quite  as  much  the  actors  as  the 
singers, — or  it  may  be  only  a  beautiful  or  stately 
presence),  and  then  the  plot,  the  situations,  the 
scenery,  the  harrowing  tragical  excitement,  seem 
to  have  as  much  or  more  to  do  with  the  success 
of  an  opera,  than  the  real  merit  of  the  music,  in 
Boston,  as  in  every  other  place,  except  it  be  in 
Germany. 

But  we  second  the  Saint's  call  for  German 
opera ;  there  iDould  be  proof  of  musical  improve- 
ment in  a  hearty  welcoming  and  cherishing  of 
that.  Only  "  bewitchingly  scientific  "  is  scarcely 
likely  to  become  a  cant  phrase  among  opera  Iwhi- 
tues ;  it  is  in  the  concert  room,  in  Symphony  and 
Chamber  Concerts,  and  in  the  private  soirees  of 
late  so  often  referred  to,  that  our  most  real  and 
sincere  love  of  music  is  to  be  measured.  Because 
to  the  concerts  go  the  music-lovers;  while  in  the 
Opera,  that  opera  will  always  be  announced 
which  draws  the  greatest  number  of  persoijs, 
that  is  of  spectacle  and  play-goers  as  well  as  of 
music-lovers.  The  crowded  audience  of  the  last 
work  of  Verdi  is  only  in  small  part  a  musical 
audience ;  it  is  an  audience  of  new  comers,  young 
and  raw  recruits  into  the  operatic  army,  who  are 
excited  and  delighted  in  a  musical  performance 
by  just  that  which  is  the  least  musical  feature  in 
it.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  an  opera  appeal- 
ing to  the  truer  love  of  music  as  such  is  announced, 
these  keep  away,  and  the  audience  is  drawn  from 
the  of  course  smaller  public  of  the  musical,  whose 
delight  is  quiet,  who  make  no  furores  even  when 
they  are  best  pleased,  and  whose  "  house  "  is  not 
in  the  habit  of  "  coming  down  "  in  the  way  that 
delights  managers  and  prima  donnas,  and  gives 
the  newspaper  paragraphists  a  nice  chance  to  air 
their  stereotyped  superlatives. 

But  looking  at  our  musical  public,  properly 
so  called,  although  it  may  be  small  compared 
with  the  great  miscellaneous  public,  whose  eyes 
so  readily  yield  tears  to  the  red  pepper  of  the 
most  stunning  modern  opera,  yet  compared  with 
musical  publics  elsewhere,  we  believe  it  to  be 
both  large  and  highly  cultivated  and  in  a  sound 
direction.  This  everywhere  limited  public,  even 
if  not  large  enough  to  support  so  costly  an  insti- 
tution as  the  Opera  and  make  it  partly  German, 
has  yet  shown  in  other  things,  in  its  love  and  sup- 
port of  Oratorios,  orchestral  symphonies,  &c., 
enough,  we  think,  to  satisfy  our  saintly  corres- 


pondent's most  glowing  imagination  of  what  is 
due  to  the  "  delicious  entrancingness, "  or  the 
"  entrancing  deliciousness  "  of  German  music. 


Madame  De  Lagrakge. — Our  readers  will  re- 
joice to  read  the  announcement  that  this  wonderful 
vocalist,  of  whom  we  wrote  our  impressions  after  a 
recent  visit  to  New  York,  is  to  commence  a  series  of 
concerts  in  the  Boston  Music  Hall  on  Monday  eve- 
ning. She  will  be  accompanied  by  the  other  distin- 
guished artists  of  her  troupe;  namely,  Sig.  Mirate, 
one  of  the  first  tenors  of  Italy,  who  sang  in  Milan 
with  Miss  Hensler;  Sig.  Morelli,  an  admirable 
baritone;  Sig.  Makini,  the  well  known  hasso  pro- 
fondo,  and  others.  We  can  assure  our  concert-goers, 
they  will  hear  some  of  the  most  admirable  singing 
they  have  heard  for  many  a  day. 


Among  the  passen<rers  by  the  steamer  Washington, 
from  Bremen,  which  arrived  in  Now  York  Wednes- 
day evening,  were  Miss  Elise  Hensler  and  her 
father.  Their  many  friends  will  be  jrlad  to  know 
that  both  arrived  in  good  healtli,  Mr.  Henslerhaving 
been  benefitted  greatly  by  the  voyage.  We  trust  our 
own  ears  will  soon  confirm  the  uniformly  good  reports 
which  come  to  us  from  Milan  of  our  young  Boston 
prima  donna.  She  is  our  third,  Mme.  Biscacci  anti 
having  been  the  first,  and  Mme.  Lorini  (Virginia 
Whiting)  the  second.  When  shall  we  have  the 
fourth,  still  in  Europe,  Miss  Adelaide  Phillips'? 

It  will  be  understood  that  Miss  Hensler  returns  to 
us  for  private,  and  not  professional  reasons. 


[i~.Ji 


PRINTING  neatly  and  promptly  execnlcd  at  this  Olfi 


ice. 


AND  LAST  OF  THE  SEASON  ! 

This  CSaturday)  Afternoon,  June  9, 

AT  HAX.P  PAST  TWO  O'CILOCK, 

BENEFIT  OF  SIGNOR  BRIGNOLI. 

First  appearance  of  5Ir.  HARRISON  MILLARD. 

First  and  only  appearance  of  Mile.  ZOE  and  Mods.  WITHOFF, 

On  which  occasion  Auber's  splendid  Opera  of 

MASANIELLO. 

OR    THE    DUMB    GIRL    OF    PORTICI, 
will  be  performed  for  the  Jtrst  and  only  time  in  Boston,  when 
the  entire  strent^th  of  the  Company  will  appear. 

Mile  ZOE  will  make  her  first  and  onlv  appearance  in  this  city 
as  FENELLA,  the  Dumb  Girl  of  Portici. 

In  the  3d  act  Mile.  Zoe  and  Mons.  Withoff  will  dance  the 
celebrated  PAS  LA  TARANTELLA. 

Mr.  HARRISON  MILLARD  has  volunteered  his  services  for 
this  occasion,  and  will  make  his  tirst  find  only  appearance  in 
Boston  as  Edgardo,  in  the  last  Si'ena  of 

LUCIA  DI  LAMMEEMOOK. 
BOSTON    MUSIC    HALL. 

THE  PUBLIC  ARE  RESPEOTFULLT  INFORMED  THAT 

CONSISTING   OF 

Madame  AHNA  DB  LAG-RAHGE, 

Signor  RAPPAELLE  MIRATE, 

Signor  MORELLI, 

Signor  MARINI, 

AND     OTHER    ARTISTS, 

WILL   GIVE  THEIR 

On  MONDAY  EVENE'IG,  June  11th. 

A  FULL  AND  COMPLETE  ORCHESTRA  under  the  direction 
of  SIGNOR  ARDITI. 

ICT*  Further  particulars  will  shortly  he  announced. 

BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Annual  Me(?tin<j  of  the  Stockholders  of  the  Boston  Music 
Ilall  Association  will  beheld  at  the  Music  Hall  on  Wednesday, 
the  13th  of  June,  current,  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

rHANCIS  L.  BATCHELDER,  Clerk. 
Boston,  June  6. 1855. 


BD.  ATjLEIV  (lenire3  a  situation  as  Organist  in  fonie 
•  church  in  Boston.     AtlUreaa  Box  IBG,  Worcester,  Maws, 
IlKrERENCES — Suiuner  Ilill,  E.  Hamilton,  J.  H.  Willcox,  Esqs. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  piano,  and  may  he  addressed  at  the 
Kevere  House.  Terms:  —  S50  p^r  quarter  of  24  lessons, 
two  a  week  ;  ®30  per  quarter  of  12  lessontf,  one  a  week. 

NEW    COURSE    OF    HARMONY, 

BY  L.  H.  SOUTHARD. 

The  Publishers  call  the  attention  of  the  musical  profession 
to  this  work,  as  one  eminently  calculated  to  lighten  the  labors 
of  the  teacher,  and  rapidly  advance  the  pupil.  It  is  emphati- 
cally a  Practical  work,  serving  both  as  a  Manual  of  instruc- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  and  a  Text-book  on  the  other  ;  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  work,  together 
with  the  very  large  number  of  exercises  and  example?*,  presents 
great  advantages,  to  both  scholar  and  teacher,  over  any  similar 
work  yet  published.     Piice  Sl-50. 

GEO.  P.  REED  <fc  CO.,  13  Tremont  St. 

WILLIAM   BERGSR, 

PaiMBsBficr  anud  SBaBiJorter  of  Music, 

No.  82  West  4th  Street,  Cincinnati,  0. 

KEEPS  constantly  on   hand  a  Large  and  Select  Stock  of 
IMPORTED   MUSIC,    for  sale   at  Eastern   prices.      New 
Music  received  by  Steamer  as  soon  as  published.     A  liberal 
discount  granted  to  Teachers.     All  orders  promptly  attended 
to.     Music  arranged  to  order. 
llCr"  Catalogues  sent  gratis  by  mail.  Aug26 

F.  F.    MULLER, 

DIRECTOR  OF  SIUSIC  AND  ORGANIST  at  the  CM   South 
Church  ;  Organist  and  Pianist  of  the  Uandel  &.  Haydn 

Soeiety,  Musical  Education  Society,  &c.  &c. 
Residence,  M'o,  3  Winter  Place,  Boston. 

NEW   AESTHETIC   JOURNAL. 

THE    CKA"Sr®N, 

A  Weekly  Paper  devoted  to  ART,  offers  itself  to  the  attention 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  elevating  and  refining  influ- 
ences of  Beauty.  Among  the  contributors  to  THE  CRAYON 
already  are  Bryant,  Lowell,  Street,  Rembrandt  Peale,  A.  B. 
DuRAND,  President  of  the  N-tional  Academy  of  Design,  Daniel 
Huntington,  Henry  K.  Brown,  and  amongst  those  engaged 
are  Longfellow,  Batarb  Taylor,  Geo.  Wm  Curtis,  Rev.  H. 
W.  Beecher,  Kev.  Samuel  Osooon,  Rev.  H.  W.  Bellows,  Hon. 
Charles  Sdmner,  aud  others  of  our  most  eminent  writers.  A 
series  of  papers  by  Rdskin,  and  essays  left  hy  the  eminent 
sculptor,  Horatio  Greekough,  add  to  the  interest  of  The 
Crayon. 

From  the  Cincinnati  Gazette. 

We  have  already  strongly  recommended  Tre  Crayon,  and 
every  succeeding  number  proves  it  to  be  more  and  more  worthy 
of  all  we  have  said  in  its  praise.  No  journal,  devoted  to  Art, 
has  ever  been  so  ably  conducted,  in  this  country;  and  if  it 
meets  with  the  support  it  so  richly  deserves,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  exert  a  most  wholesome  influence  upon  the  taste 
of  the  country. 

Published  by  STILLMAN  &  DURAND,  No.  237  Broadway, 
New  York.  Terms,  S3  per  annum,  in  advance.  Back  num- 
bers supplied. 

CARL    GAHTNER, 

T E jic n Bu  OF  music. 

May  be  found  at  No.  20  Dover  Street,  every  forenoon  between 
9  and  10.  Oc  14 

G.  ANDKE   &   CO.'S 

39epot   d£    jForeictn    auii    J^amtstit    ^nsit, 

19  s.  ninth  street,  adove  chestnut, 

( East  side, )  PHILADELPHIA. 

O^T^A  catalogue  of  our  stock  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
OTvn  Publications,  has  just  been  published.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 

NO-  3  LA  GRANGE   PLACE,  BOSTON. 

Having  resided  thirteen  years  in  Europe  with  a  view  of  adap- 
ting the  Italian  style  of  Singing  to  the  English  voice,  and  of 
remedying  u'e.aJc7uss  of  the  voice,  and  thoroughly  correcting 
harsh,  guttural,  nasal,  or  other  unpleasant  peculiarities,  pro- 
poses to  give  lessons  on  the  Voice,  and  in  Singing,  in  the  Italian. 
French,  and  English  Languages. 

Many  who  have  spent  years  of  severe  study  to  attain  musical 
excellence,  after  struggling  to  conquer  some  guttur;tl,  nasal,  or 
other  unpleasant  mannerism,  abandon  the  pursuit  from  the  be- 
lief that  they  are  afhicted  with  a  natural  defectiveness:  when, 
with  a  fractional  part  of  the  application  which  they  bestow  on 
the  other  branches  of  their  musical  education,  and  with  much 
less  physical  effort  (if  properly  directed)  than  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  use,  their  voices  might  be  rendered  comparative- 
ly beautiful. 

To  singers  of  eminence  he  would  say,  with  a  just  appreciation 
of  their  high  attainments,  that  a  hntii practical  examination  of 
his  system  will  convince  the  most  sceptical,  that  he  can  afford 
them  such  assistance  in  beautifying  the  voice,  as  might  delight 
the  most  fastidious. 

"  Being  acquainted  with  the  course  of  vocal  discipline  pursued 
hy  Mr.  "NV".  J.  Parkerson  in  forming  and  developing  tbe  voice, 
I  take  pleasure  in  bearing  my  testimony  to  its  excellence  ;  be- 
lieving it  to  be  far  preferable  to  any  other  method  known  to  me. 

GEO.  J.  WEBB. 

Boston,  Oct.  7, 1854." 

\iy  Terms,  $50  per  quarter. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC, 


NOVELLO'S    LIBRARY 

FOR  THE    DIFFUSION   OP 

MUSICAL   KNOWLEDGE. 

Vol.  T.  Now  Ready. 

ALCRTCCnTSBERGER'S  collectea  "Writings  on  THOROUGH 
BASS,  HARMONY,  and  COMPOSITION,  for  Self-Insfruc- 
tion.  Translated  by  Sabilla  Novello,  from  the  original  Ger- 
man. The  musical  exiin:iples  revi.'^ed  by  A''incekt  Novello. 
[■Former  price,  42s,]  Vol.  1.,  Harmony  and  Thorough-Bass, 
88  cts.  by  mail  94-  Vols.  II.  and  III.,  Guide  to  Composition, 
each  88  cts.  by  mail  94. 

V. 

CATEL'S    TREATISE    ON    HARMONY.       Translated    by 
Maey  Cowden  Clarke,  from  the  original  French.     [For- 
mer price,  $3  75.]    In  paper  wrapper  63  cts.  by  mail  67. 

IV. 

MOZART'S  SUCCINCT  THOROUGH-BASS  SCHOOL. 
Translated  from  the  German,  by  Sabilla  Novello.  The 
musical  examples  revised  by  Josiah  Pittman.  [Former  price 
$1  75.]    In  paper  wrapper  21  cts.  by  mail  23. 

III. 

"TIETIS'  TREATISE  ON  CHOIR  AND  CHORUS  SINGING. 
J.  Translated  from  the  French,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Helmore, 
M-  A.  [Former  price,  15  francs.]  In  paper  wrapper  38  cts. 
by  mail  41. 

II. 

MARX'S,  DR.,  GENERAL  MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION.— 
An  aid  to  Teachers  and  Learners  in  every  branch  of  Mu- 
sical Unowledge.  Translated  by  George  Macirone,  from  the 
original  German,  expressly  for  Novello's  Library  for  the  Diffu- 
sion of  Musical  Knowledge.  [Former  price,  iffiS  75.]  Bound  in 
cloth,  price  SI  63,  by  mail  fl  75. 

*^*  Of  this  work  five  large  editions  have  been  printed  in 
German,  besides  being  repriutedin  England.  It  comprehends 
minute  explanations  of  every  musical  matter,  from  the  sim- 
plest rudiments,  through  the  various  elaborations  of  rhythm, 
doctrine  of  tones,  instruments,  elementary  and  arti.stic  forma 
of  composition,  artistic  performance,  and  musical  education  in 
general. 

I. 

CHERUBINI'S  TREATISE  ON  COUNTERPOINT  AND 
FUGUE.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Cowden  Claree,  from  the 
original  French.  The  musical  portion  has  also  been  super- 
vised by  Mr.  Josiah  Pitt3IAN,  Organist  of  Lincoln's  Inn. — 
[Former  price,  ©7  88.]  Bound  in  cloth,  price  $1  63,  by  mail 
SI  75. 

NOVELLO'S  SACRED  MTTSIC  WAREHOUSE, 

389  BROADWAY,  NEW-YORK, 

And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 


JOHN  SEWARD  WRIGHT, 

pianist,  ©rganist  sriii  JiirwtDi  oi  ^Husix: 

AT  THE  MUSIC  HALL,  (Rev.  Theodoke  Paekee's  Society,) 

GIVES  INSTRUCTION  ON  THE  PIANO. 

Kesidence,  13  Avery  Street. 
PIANIST  AHD  TEACHER   OF  MUSIC, 

OFFERS  bis  services  as  an  Instructor  in  the  higher  branches 
of  Piano  playing.  Mr  H.  may  be  addressed  at  the  music 
stores  of  Nathan  Richatidson,  282  Washington  St.  or  G.  P. 
Reed  &  Co.  17  Tremont  Row. 

References: — Mrs.  C.  "W.  Loring,  33 Mt.  Yernon  St. 
Miss  K.  E.  Prince,  Salem. 
Miss  Nichols,  20  South  St. 
Miss  May,  5  Franklin  Place.  Feb.  18. 

THOniAS    RYAN, 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

RESIDENCE,  No.  15  DIX  PLACE. 

B  .    B>.    Al,l,i;  w, 
TEACHER  OF  THE  PIA.NO-FORTE. 

Letters  directed  care  of  Nathan  Ricliardson,  Esq.  282  Wash- 
ington Street. 
Repeeences — Otto  Dresel,  E.  Hamilton,  1. 1.  Harwood,  Esqs. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD. 

TEACBIEB     OF     MUSIC, 
365  "^VasSiiittgtoii  Street,  Bostoa. 


CHICKERING   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND    AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


"WAKEKOOBIS, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr29  BOSTON.  tf 


SUPERIOR    TO     ALL. 

LIGIiTE,  IE?/f  Off  miEBUEY'S  PIAIOS. 

NATHAN    RICHARDSON 

AVould  respectfully  inform  the  publi':  that  he  has  taken  the 
Agency  for  the  New  England  L!tates,  for  the  sale  of  the  above 
celebrated  instruments,  a  full  assortment  of  which  will  con- 
stantly be  kept  at  his 

MUSICAL    EXCHANQE, 

282  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

These  Instruments  are  warranted  in  all  cases,  and  put  up  in 
secure  boxes,  free  of  expense,  for  transportation  to  any  dis- 
tance.  Also,  NEW  MUSIC  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and 

America  received  as  soon  as  published,  which,  together  wi,th 
our  own  publications,  fox-ms  the  largest  stock  and  greatest 
variety  of  Sheet  Music  to  be  found  in  the  United  States.  The 
most  liberal  discount  made  to  the  Trade  and  Seminaries. 

Catalogues  sent  to  any  address, grai/;;. — Superior  Melodeons 
always  on  hand.— PIANOS  TO  LET,  on  liberal  terms. 

MR.   HARRISON   MILLARB, 

(  T  E  N  0  R  E  , ) 

TEACHEE  OF  ITALIAN  VOCALISATIOIT, 

JVo.  G  Tyler  St. Terms  S50  per  quarter. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO -FORTE, 

Maaiifacitory,  3T9  "Waslliiiig;!©!!  Street, 
BOSTON,     MASS. 

YOOTG  IMM  VOCAL  iUBIC  SCHOOL. 

E.  R.  EIjANCHARXJ,  Teaelier. 

This  School  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  acquire  the 
ability  to  read  music  readily  at  sight,  and  is  particularly  adapt- 
ed to  the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  teach. 
singing  in  schools,  or  to  receive  instruction,  from  the  best  mas- 
ters, in  the  Cultivation  of  the  "Voice,  Style,  &c. 

Address,  care  of  Geo.  J.  Webb  &  Co  ,  No.  3  Winter  street. 

MK.  J.  C.  D.  PAEKER, 

WILL  be  happy  to  give  instruction  in  Piano-forte  and 
Organ  playing,  and  the  Theory  of  Music,     Address: — 
No.  3  Hayward  Place.  May  26.  tf 

MEYEK    &    TRETBAK, 

(0=- AGENTS  for  the  Publishing  House  of  G.  M.  MEYER,  Jr. 
Brunswick. 

IF  you  wish  to  learn  to  play  in  the  shortest  time  possible,  buy 
"■  RICHAROSON'S 

lOBElI  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  PMO-FOSTE, 

which  is  acknowledged  by  the  most  eminent  musicians  of 
Europe  and  America   to  be  the  BEST  Instruction  Book  that 

has  ever  been  published. Price  Three  Dollars. 

ir:7=Published  at  the  MUSICAL  EXCHANGE,  Boston,  and 
for  sale  at  all  Music  Stores. 

Mb.    J.  Q.    WETHERBEE, 

(BASSO  CANTANIE,) 
No.  18  TKEMONT   TEMPIiE,   BOSTON. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  Wo.  56  Kneeland  Street. 

C.    BBEUSIWG, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard''s   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  IJUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

Q;^^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

ADOLPH    BAUMBACH, 
TBACHER  OF   THE  PIATTO-PORTE. 

Application  can  be  made  at  Reed's  Music-Store,  or  at  tlie 
Norfolk  House,  Roxbury.  Sept  9 

L.    O.    EMERSON, 

©fs-cfitt  of  t\)t  pianD-jForlJ,  ©t^rm,  ^  .Singiits, 

ORGANIST  AND  DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AT 
BULFINCH  STREET  CHURCH. 

Music  Room  under  the  Church Residence,  12  Indiana  PL 

BOSTON. 
Applications  may  also  be  made  at  Oliver  Ditson's,  115  Wash- 
ington St.,  to  whom  be  is  permitted  to  refer. 

ED"WABD    I..    BALCH,       MUmC^SD^?OB^PBli&TD!fG"oFFI^C^ 


ORGAN-HARMONIUMS, 

MANUFACTUHED   BY 

MASON     8l     HAMLIN- 

THE  Organ-HarmoDium  is  an  entirely  new  (parent)  musii-al 
instrument  of  the  reed  species,  having  two  manuals,  or 
rows  of  keys,  and  eight  stops,  as  follows  : — 1.  Diapason  ;  2. 
Dulciana;  3-  Principal;  4.  Flute;  5-  Bourdon;  6.  Hautboy; 
7-  Expres.sion  ;  8  Coupler.  Ic  is  designed  more  e'-perially  for 
the  u.-^e  of  churches,  lecture-rooms,  and  oiher  larpe  public 
halls,  having  power  nearly  equnl  to  a  thousand  dollar  organ  I 
It  is  also  capable  of  many  solo-efFects,  and  has  great  variety  in 
the  property''  or  quality  of  tone.  It  is  especially  adapied  to 
the  use  of  organ- teachers  and  students,  being  an  admirable 
substitute  for  organ-practice.  Examination  from  all  interesttd 
is  respectfully  solicited.  "^ 

Mason  &  Hamlin's  Model  Melodeons ! 

Kecomraended  by  the  best  musicians  and  organists  in  the 
country,  (as  superior  to  all  others,)  among  whom  we  mention 
the  following:  Lowell  Mason,  Wm.  B.  Bradbury,  George  F. 
Pioot,  G.  W.  Morgan  (late  organist  to  the  Harmonic  Union, 
London),  S.  A.  Bancroft,  L.  P.  Homer,  L.  H,  Southard,  E. 
Bruce,  etc.  etc. 

Prices  from  $60  to  $175. 
\^y=^  Circulars  containing  a  full  description  of  the  M^^del 
Melodeons  sent  to  any  address,  on  application  to  the  under- 
signed. 

HENRY  MASON.      )  MASON  <fc  HAMI.TN, 

EMMONS  HAMLIN.  J  Ckimbriclge  St.  {cor.  of  Char'.e.t,)  Bcslon^  ills. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMP©1STEK§  ©F  FOESEIGN  MUSIC, 
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Ho.  769  BSOAD'^SrAY,  corner  of  Nintli  St. 
NEW    YORK. 

TEACHES  OF  MUSIC,  259  Washington  St. 

RESIDENCE.  ...IS  SHAWMDT  STREET,  BOSTON. 

A  aOOD  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE! 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

E  ^aj)£r  jof  Ert  aniti  2.it£ratur£, 

Published  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Boston. 

Ttvo  Dollars  per  aiimim.,  in  ad^^ance. 

During  the  three  years  since  it  was  established,  tliis  Journal 
has  met  with  continually  increasing  favor,  and  it  entered 
upon  its  SEVENTH  VOLUME  with  the  number  for  Saturday, 
April  7th. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas  ;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  A^'orks 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories  ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Moral,  Social,  and  Religious  bearings;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  &c.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &c. 

[O^'Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.   Address  (post-paid) 

J.  S.  D^nGHT,  21  School  St.  Boston. 

Fromthe  Neic  York  Daily  Tribune. 
There  is  no  better  musical  critic  in  the  country  than  John 
S.  Dwight,  of  Boston,  aud  few  men  are  able  to  express  what 
they  have  to  say  about  music  in  a  manner  at  once  so  poetic 
and  precise.  His  articles  are  sure  to  please  the  learned  in 
music,  and  to  delight  its  lovers.  We  commend  his  journal 
unre.-'ervedly  to  our  musical  friends  as  a  work  which  will  be 
an  able  running  commentary  upon  musical  events,  extracting 
from  each  its  significance,  varying  its  critical  notices  of  music 
and  musicians,  both  new  aud  old,  with  biographical  and  enter- 
taining details  ;  and  always  true  to  what  is  most  interesting 
and  commanding  in  this  noblest  of  the  Arts. 

From  the  Boston  Eveiihig  Transcript. 

"Wherever  there  is  a  piano  forte,  this  Journal  ought  to  be 
lying  on  it. 

From  the  Boston  Atlas. 

We  need  just  such  a  paper.  One  whit-h  is  subservient  to  no 
particular  clique  of  book-makers,  or  society  agenls,  or  mana- 
gerial interests.     One  which  tells  truly  what  is  good  and  what 

is  bad,  in  the  honest  convictions  of  the  writer Mr.  Dwight 

unites  more  qualifications  to  hold  the  jiidge's  chair  than  any 
other  writer  with  whose  powers  we  are  acquainted.  His  genial 
warmth  of  feeling  is  united  to  an  acute  perception  of  the 
beauties  of  executional  Art ;  while  a  long  and  earnest  study 
of  the  great  composers  of  the  world  has  rendered  him  familiar 
with,  and  an  appreciator  of,  their  noble  works.      _    
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Beethoven's  Symphonies. 

BY   "  A   FRIEND   OF  ART.  " 

From  the  German. 
(Continued  from  last  week.) 

With  the  third  Symphony  in  E  flat  (55th  -work) 
Beethoven  opens  the  series  of  his  really  gi-eat 
symphonic  creations,  in  which  he  will  ever  remain 
unapproachable.  This  has  long  been  a  settled 
point  among  real  connoisseurs  of  music,  and  only 
the  grossest  ignorance  can  speak  here  still  of  gro- 
tesque extravagance,  of  lack  of  form  or  symme- 
try, where  an  ocean  of  tones  is  spread  out  and 
the  whole  fulness  of  profound  human  emotion  is 
mirrored  in  its  depths. 

What  an  immeasurable  fulness  of  the  richest 
feeling  is  unfolded  in  this  Eroica  !  Theodore 
Uhlig  (in  the  Leipzig  Neue  Zeitschrift  fiir 
Musik)  has  already  called  attention  to  the  fact, 
that  the  Heroic  in  this  work  is  not  to  be  sought 
in  its  attempt  to  represent  the  life  of  an  actual 
hero.  This  hitherto  current  idea  of  the  work  is, 
to  be  sure,  somewhat  countenanced  by  the  first 
and  second  movements,  seeing  that  the  first  sug- 
gests the  struggle,  the  suffering,  the  victory  and 
the  death  of  the  hero,  in  a  word  his  life  ;  while 
the  second,  the  funeral  march,  represents  in  tones 
his  burial,  with  all  the  painful  and  elevated  feel- 
ings connected  with  this  solemnity ;  but  in  that 
view  the  two  last  movements  become  a  mere  un- 
organic  appendage,  they  show  no  ideal  connection 
with  the  first  parts  of  the  work ;  the  oriranic 
ideal  unity  of  all  the  parts  is  broken,  and  it  ceases 
to  be  an  artistic  creation  of  the  first  rank.  Never- 
theless the  work  was  produced  at  one  cast,  and 
the  cultivated  mind,  surrendering  itself  more  in- 
timately to  it  and  penetrating  more  deeply  into 
its  meaning, /eft  its  unity.  But  this  feeling  could 
not  attain   to  any  definite  expression  of  itself, 


until  a  great  artist  succeeded  in  finding  the  key 
to  the  unconscious  felt  understanding,  and  in 
reproducing  the  idea  of  the  creation  in  familiar 
words.  This  was  done  by  Richard  Wagner 
in  his  "  Programme  to  the  Heroic  Symphony.  " 
This  programme  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  understanding  of  the  works  of  Beethoven, 
and  we  may  be  permitted  to  present  here  its 
leading  features.* 

According  to  Wagner,  the  moving  principle 
and  soul  of  the  work  is  found  in  all  the  various, 
mutually  and  mightily  complicated  feelings  of  a 
strong,  complete  individuality,  to  which  there  is 
nothing  alien  that  is  human,  but  which  contains 
all  the  truly  human  in  itself,  and  expresses  it  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  seems,  after  the  frankest 
revelation  of  all  noble  passions,  to  reach  a  con- 
summation of  its  nature,  marrying  the  most  feel- 
ing tenderness  with  the  most  energetic  strength. 
The  progress  to  this  consummation  constitutes 
the  heroic  tendency  of  this  work  of  Art. 

The  first  movement  includes,  as  in  a  glowing 
focus,  all  the  feelings  of  a  rich  human  nature  in 
their  most  restless  moods  of  young  activity. — 
Gladness  and  sadness,  musing  and  yearning,  lan- 
guishing and  luxuriating,  boldness,  defiance,  and 
an  unsubduable  self-consciousness,  alternate  and 
interpenetrate ;  but  all  these  emotions  proceed 
from  one  main  faculty,  Strength,  which  in  the 
over-fulness  of  its  being  gathers  itself  up,  towards 
the  middle  of  the  movement,  to  an  annihilating 
energy.  Tliis  crushing  power  hurries  on  to  a 
tragical  catastrophe,  whose  earnest  significance  is 
announced  to  us  in  the  second  movement  under 
the  garb  of  a  funeral  march,  in  which  a  feelino' 
of  deep,  suppressed  pain,  of  solemn  grief  re- 
sounds ;  an  earnest,  manly  sorrow  modulates  from 
complaint  to  tender  emotion,  to  recollection,  to 
tears  of  love,  to  inward  exaltation,  to  inspired 
appeals.  Out  of  sorrow  germinates  a  new 
strength,  which  fills  us  with  a  sublime  glow ;  for 
nourishment  of  this  strength  we  turn  involunta- 
rily again  to  sorrow ;  we  give  ourselves  up  to  it 
even  to  melting  away  in  sighs;  but  precisely 
here  once  mpre  we  gather  up  our  fullest  strength ; 
we  will  not  succumb,  we  will  endure. 

We  do  not  shrink  from  sorrow,  but  we  bear  it 
up  on  the  strong  waves  of  a  brave  and  manly 
heart.  Strength,  chastened  by  its  own  deep 
suffering,  —  strength,  cured  by  its  annihilating 
excess,  is  what  the  Third  Movement  shows  us 
now  in  its  bright  serenity.  Its  wild  impetuosity 
has  become  transposed  into  a  fresh  and  cheer- 
ful activity  ;  we  have  now  the  loveable,  glad 
man  before  us,  who  walks  happy  and  delighted 
through   the  fields  of  nature,   smiles  upon    the 

*  For  translation  of  Wagner's  article  entire  see  Vol. 
VI.,  page  73  of  this  Journal.  , 


landscape,  and  listens  to  the  merry  hunting  horns 
resounding  from  the  wooded  heights.  K  in  the 
second  movement  we  have  the  deeply,  greatly 
suffering,  here  (in  the  Scherzo)  we  have  the  glad 
and  brightly  active  man.  These  two  sides  Beet- 
hoven brings  together  in  the  Fourth  and  last 
Movement,  to  show  us  the  whole  Man  in  harmony 
with  himself  This  movement  is  the  well  won 
countertype  of  the  first. 

As  there  all  human  feelings  are  seen  now 
blending  and  now  mutually  repelling,  so  here 
these  differences  are  united  into  one  harmonious 
result,  which  presents  itself  to  us  in  a  beneficent 
plastic  form.  This  form  is  first  fixed  in  an  ex- 
tremely simple  theme,  capable  of  development 
from  the  tenderest  delicacy  to  the  highest  power. 
It  represents  in  a  certain  manner  the  firm,  manly 
individuality.  About  it  from  the  outset  twine 
and  hover  all  the  tenderer  and  softer  feehngs, 
developing  themselves  into  the  announcement  of 
the  pure  feminine  element,  which  finally  reveals 
itself  to  the  manly  principal  theme  as  the  o'er- 
mastering  might  of  Love.  At  the  close  of  the 
movement  this  power  opens  for  itself  a  full,  broad 
path  into  the  heart,  penetrating  and  filling  the 
whole  manly  heart  down  to  its  lowest  depth. 
Here  it  is  that  the  heart  once  more  utters  the 
thought  of  life  suffering :  the  breast  heaves  with 
fulness  of  love — the  breast,  which  in  its  bliss 
embraces  also  woe.  Once  more  the  heart  throbs, 
and  the  rich  tears  of  noble  humanity  gush  forth; 
but  out  of  the  ecstacy  of  sadness  boldly  bursts 
the  jubilee  of  Strength, — Strength  married  with 
Love,  and  in  which  now  the  whole,  the  complete 
Man  exulting  claims  our  recognition  of  his  di- 
vinity. 

Such,  according  to  Wagner,  is  the  idea  of  the 
work.  But  the  tone-poet  found  the  then  prevail- 
ing symphonic  form  inadequate  to  the  most  living 
representation  of  such  an  idea;  it  was  too  nar- 
row for  the  expression  of  such  wealth.  With 
singular  boldness  therefore  Beethoven  burst  the 
old  form  and  created  an  essentially  new  one,  in 
which  he  could  proceed  unfettered.  The  es- 
sence of  this  new  form  however  must  be  partly 
sought  in  this :  that  the  purely  musical  principle 
of  development  and  working  out  of  the  musical 
thoughts,  in  other  words,  that  regard  to  the  strict 
rules  of  Harmony  and  Counterpoint,  no  longer 
determines  the  single  movement  in  its  musical 
career ;  but  that  the  Idea  itself  in  its  progress 
and  development  determines  the  musical  mode  of 
expression  ;  that  not  a  specifically  musical  mode 
of  expression,  but  an  actual  poetic  design  deter- 
mines and  moulds  this  form.  This  is  not  saj-ing 
that  Beethoven  set  at  nought  the  everlasting  natu- 
ral laws  of  Harmony,  but  only  that  he  adopted  a 
freer  harmonic  working  up  of  the  musical  periods, 
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tliat  lie  resorted  to  bolder  harmonic  modulations, 
and  when  the  idea  of  the  work  required  it,  in- 
dulged fearlessly  in  the  boldest,  most  unheard  of 
dissonances ;  for  instance,  in  the  well  known  four 
measures  in  the  second  part  of  the  first  move- 
ment, which  alone  could  suggest  "  Strength  gath- 
ering itself  up  to  an  annihilating  power. "  — 
Then  again  we  recognize  the  novelty  of  these 
forms  in  their  dramatic  element.  This  too  was 
necessarily  conditioned  by  the  dramatically  moved 
inward  life  to  be  represented.  Accordingly  the 
music  moves  in  constant  antitheses,  as  for  instance 
in  the  first  Allegro,  where  the  swelling  and 
subsiding  of  the  tones  forms  an  essential  contrast 
to  the  pure  Ij'rical  outflow  of  feeling  in  the  sym- 
phonies of  Haydn  and  Mozart ;  so  also  the  two 
leading  themes  of  the  concluding  movement  are 
placed  in  a  pure  dramatic  antithesis  to  one 
another. 

With  this  new  subject-matter  and  this  new 
form  the  instrumentation  grew  up  in  the  most 
intimate  union.  The  world  of  instruments  had  . 
by  an  inward  necessity  to  shape  and  expand  itself 
into  one  richer  and  more  individual.  In  this 
work  accordingly  Beethoven  reaches  that  inspira- 
tion and  individual  significance  of  the  single 
instrument,  whereby  it  becomes  capable  of  ex- 
pressing a  definite  side  of  a  poetic  idea,  and  only 
comes  into  distinct  prominence  through  the  poetic 
necessity  of  expression  ;  its  use  is  no  longer  deter- 
mined by  mere  regard  to  the  variety  and  alterna- 
tion of  the  sensuous  colors  of  the  tones.  Here 
every  instrument  is,  so  to  speak,  a  self-centred, 
independent  individuality,  which  Beethoven  in 
the  course  of  his  creation  strives  to  fashion  to  an 
even  more  precise  peculiarity.  With  this  we 
take  leave  of  the  grand  work,  and  turn  now  to 
the  Fourth  Symphony. 

The  Fourth  Symphony  of  Beethoven,  in  B 
flat  major  (60th  work)  holds  in  several  respects 
an  isolated  place  among  its  sisters.  Wlule  the 
third,  fifth  and  ninth  symphonies  stand  in  an  in- 
timate relationship  to  one  another,  on  the  one 
hand  through  the  earnestness  and  elevation  of 
their  subject-matter,  and  on  the  other,  through 
the  conflicts  of  feeling  and  the  suiferings  repre- 
sented in  them;  while  the  sixth,  seventh  and 
eighth  symphonies  in  their  common  cheerfulness 
compose  an  intimate  trinity,  the  fourth  floats  in 
a  peculiarly  fantastic  region,  which  it  pursues  into 
its  airiest  cUstanees.  Moreover  while  the  other 
symphonies  are  distinguished  from  the  third  by 
the  ideal  inward  connection  of  their  single  parts, 
while  they  manifest  an  actual  organic  development 
of  certam  moods  determined  by  an  inward  ne- 
cessity, while  they  are  each  supported  by  a  unique 
fundamental  idea,  in  the  fourth  symphony  we 
miss  all  such  ideal  unity  of  its  parts,  it  suffers  by 
a  certain  heterogeneousness  of  character.  Fi- 
nally, while  those  symphonies,  as  compared  with 
Haydn's  and  Mozart's,  as  well  as  with  the  two  first 
of  Beethoven,  contain  an  essentially  new  form, 
distinct  in  principle  from  the  earlier  forms,  the 
fourth  symphony  rests  substantially  upon  those 
older,  and  already  superseded  formal  bases. 

Now  it  is  remarkable  and  has  already  become 
recognized  as  a  fact,  that  the  genuine,  unpreju- 
diced, unaffected  admirers  of  Beethoven,  —  of 
course  not  those  who  wax  equally  enthusiastic 
about  every  work  of  the  master — have  been  less 
satisfied  with  the  B  flat  major  Symphony.  And 
in  fact  whoever  has  been  fiUed  by  Beethoven  in 
the  Eroica,  finds  himself  unable   to  receive  this 


symphony  with  the  same  inspiration.  If  the  ever 
onward-striving  composer  is  not  to  be  considered 
in  this  work  as  having  retrograded  or  halted  in 
his  artistic  career,  certainly  he  shows  no  real 
advance  in  it  upon  the  Eroica ;  it  is  rather  a 
solitary  digression  and  aberration  from  the  main 
path,  into  which  Beethoven  had  struck ;  it  is  a 
side  star,  a  production  which  owes  its  origin  to  a 
momentary  special  direction  of  ideas  in  the  Beet- 
hoven genius ;  it  sprung  from  a  period,  in  which 
Beethoven  for  the  time  being  perhaps  did  not 
feel  himself  in  his  highest  state  of  creative  ener- 
gj-.  "  Even  the  good  Homer  sometimes  nods." 
Apart  from  this,  however,  this  symphony  also 
bears  the  stamp  of  the  Beethoven  genius.  The 
fantastic-romantic  character  of  the  work  stamps 
itself  in  the  first  movement  universally. — 
The  slow  introduction  transports  the  feeling  soul 
into  a  peculiar  state  of  suspense ;  the  fantastic 
powers  seem  as  yet  bound  and  fettered  by  an  in- 
visible limit,  until  this  is  broken  through  in  a 
genuine  Beethoven  climax,  and  now  the  jocund 
host  rustle  away  upon  the  waves  of  tone,  now 
losing  themselves  in  unobserved  solitude,  now 
finding  one  another  again,  and,  re-united,  be- 
ginning their  dances  anew. 

In  the  Second  Movement  a  deep  silence  is  first 
introduced,  a  deep-felt,  sustained  cantabile  com- 
mences and  unfolds  into  a  tranquil,  musing  wave- 
like movement,  lifting  itself  even  to  the  spheres 
of  ecstacy, — think  of  the  magical  entrance  of  the 
G  flat  major  in  the  middle  of  the  movement — • 
till  the  loud  chord  closes  the  movement  and  the 
etherlal  world  has  vanished  at  a  blow.  Now  in 
the  Third  Movement  the  fantastic  play  begins 
anew  and  soars  in  the  concluding  movement  even 
into  the  finest  nuances,  the  most  individual  sha- 
dings and  the  most  evanescent  figures,  where  it 
ends.  The  heterogeneousness  of  sentiment  in 
this  symphony  lies  in  the  relation  of  the  second 
to  the  third  and  fourth  movement.  This  ecstacy 
in  the  second  movement  stands  in  no  organic 
consistency  with  the  jovial  character  of  the  last. 
This  has  been  very  justly  pointed  out  by  a  mu- 
sical critic,  Theodore  Uhlig,  as  also  the  vio- 
lent termination  of  the  second  movement,  which 
betrays  a  contradiction  of  feeling  with  the  essen- 
tial spirit  of  the  whole,  and  was  evidently 
designed  to  mediate  the  transition  to  the  follow- 
ing movements;  whereby  Beethoven  himself,  as 
Uhlig  strikingly  remarks,  gives  us  to  understand 
that  he  has  felt  the  want  of  organic  consistency. 

If,  after  all,  then,  Beethoven's  Fourth  Sym- 
phony cannot  maintain  an  equal  rank  with  the 
Eroica  and  the  later  symphonies,  yet  by  the  ori- 
ginality of  its  tone-pictures,  by  its  life-like  in- 
strumentation, especially  by  its  countless  beauties 
of  detail,  it  is  one  of  the  noblest  blossomings  of 
the  Beethoven  Art. 

[To  be  continued.] 


From  the  Calendar,  (Hartford,  Ct.)  Feb.  3. 

Musical  Talent  of  the  Americans. 

The  failure  of  all  attempts  hitherto  to  introduce 
congregational  singing  in  place  of  that  of  a  choir, 
ought  to  have  suggested  long  ago  an  inquiry  into 
the  cause,  why  so  much  effort  should  have  been 
made  in  vain.  Were  that  more  distinctly  devel- 
oped and  more  generally  understood,  it  is  possible 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  ink  which  is  being  shed 
in  so  profitless  a  discussion  would  be  reserved  for 
more  useful  purposes.  I  call  it  profitless ;  because, 
after  all  that  has  been  said,  and  much  of  it  well 
said,  on  the  superior  fitness  of  congregational  sing- 
ing in  public  worship,  I. am  mistaken  if  one  of  my 


readers  can  point  to  a  single  parish  within  his 
knowledge,  where  the  change  has  been  made. 

Now,  the  cause,  which  is  patent  to  every  one, 
and  lies  on  the  surface,  is  obviously  this  :  that 
three-fourths  of  the  members  of  any  given  con- 
gregation are  not  singers  :  but  this  is  only  carrying 
us  back  a  single  step,  where  we  are  confronted 
with  the  question — why  is  it  so  ?  why  is  not  music 
taught  in  our  common  schools  as  in  Germany  ? 
Why  are  not  our  children  initiated  into  the  mys- 
teries of  an  art  so  easily  understood,  and  the 
source  of  so  much  innocent  pleasure  ?  This 
brings  us  to  the  point ;  and  the  correct  reply  is 
one,  I  fear,  not  calculated  to  inspire  any  very  san- 
guine hopes  for  the  future.  However  mortifying 
the  confession,  our  whole  failure  may,  in  my  opin- 
ion, be  traced  to  the  simple  fact,  that  the  Americans 
are  not  a  musical  people  ;  that  they  have  not  the 
fine  musical  organization  which  delights  in  song, 
and  enables  them  to  appreciate  highly,  and  feel 
strongly,  the  power  of  melody  and  harmony  over 
the  soul ;  and  therefore  it  is,  that  music  is  so  little 
cultivated  amongst  us.  It  is  common,  I  know,  to 
ascribe  the  passion  for  music  among  the  Germans 
to  its  being  taught  them  in  childhood ;  whereas, 
such  teaching  is  the  effect  rather  than  the  cause 
of  the  musical  taste  so  generally  prevalent,  though 
it  doubtless  tends  greatly  to  augment  and  perfect 
the  latter. 

As  some  evidences  in  support  of  an  opinion  so 
heterodox  as  the  one  I  have  expressed,  may  be 
expected,  I  will  indicate  a  few  as  they  occur  to  me. 

The  experiment  of  making  the  study  of  music 
a  branch  of  elementary  education,  was  faithfully 
tried  a  few  years  ago  in  Boston,  by  a  no  less  com- 
petent teacher  than  Mr.  Mason.  He  had  just  re- 
turned from  the  Continent,  glowing  with  the 
sanguine  hope  of  making  our  land  another  Ger- 
many, and  for  a  time  appeared  to  succeed  with  his 
juvenile  classes ;  but  when  the  novelty  of  the  thing 
had  worn  off,  it  became  an  up-hill  work,  and  is 
now,  I  believe,  reHnquished.  At  least,  no  report 
of  any  remarkable  success  has  come  to  our  knowl- 
edge ;  and  the  failure,  if  there  was  one,  of  an  ex- 
periment so  auspiciously  begun,  can  be  ascribed 
only  to  what  I  must  regard  as  a  fixed  fact,  that  we 
as  a  people  are  not  endowed  with  much  sensibility 
to  the  charms  of  music.  The  English  have  per- 
haps as  little  as  we  have,  and  the  French  are  no 
better.  Unless  Auber  is  a  Frenchman  as  the 
French  claim  him  to  be — though  the  name  has  a 
German  look — neither  of  the  three  countries  has 
yet  produced  an  Opera  of  any  celebrity,  though 
they  all  affect  a  passion  for  that  kind  of  music. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  sacred  Oratorios 
which  are  occasionally  performed  amongst  us. 
They  are  all  of  foreign  growth — none  American 
— none  English.  Yet  musical  compositions  of  high 
merit  are  the  real  test  of  the  musical  genius  of  a 
people ;  and  all  we  can  boast  of  in  this  line  is,  a 
few  songs  for  misses  to  warble  to  the  piano,  with 
certain  anthems  of  doubtful  merit,  and  psalmody 
of  a  very  mediocre  character.  Our  country  has 
given  birth  to  orators  and  statesmen  of  world-wide 
fame  ;  our  sculptors,  painters  and  architects  vie 
with  the  best  in  the  old  world  ;  in  military  and  en- 
gineering talent  we  are  inferior  to  none  ;  even  our 
poets  "  micant  inter  minores  Stellas" — for  the  gods 
seem  for  the  present  to  have  sealed  up  the  foun- 
tain of  plenary  inspiration  from  all  people  ;  but  of 
musical  composers,  even  approximating  towards 
excellence,  we  have  not  one,  nor  ever  had. 
Even  the  merit  of  Yankee  Doodle  is  not  ours. 

Now,  it  is  in  vain  to  contend  that  a  soil,  so  bar- 
ren of  creative  talent,  is  not  necessarily  indicative 
of  great  poverty  of  musical  genius;  especially 
when  regard  is  had  to  the  liberal  encouragement 
wdiich  eminent  professors  of  the  art  meet  with  in 
this  country. 

Ah,  says  the  objector,  then  you  concede  the 
point  that  music  is  encouraned  and  rewarded  in 
America :  is  not  that  a  conclusive  argument  that 
it  is  appreciated  too  ? 

Yes;  we  have  had  the  Malibrans,  and  Jenny 
Linds,  and  Sontags,  with  others  of  lesser  fame  ; 
and  we  haiw  the  Marios  and  Grisis;  and  we  have 
given  them,  in  stereotyped  phrase,  "  an  enthus- 
iastic reception."  Yet  we  are  not  to  tbrget  that 
the  celebrity  they  had  achieved  in  the  old  world 
preceded  them  hither,  and  that  their  advent  was 
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heralded  by  long  and  loud  blasts  of  the  trumpet 
on  every  possible  key.  Noc  to  have  recognized 
their  surpassing  excellence,  and  fallen  into  ecsta- 
cies  at  their  vocalization,  would  have  been  to 
confess  that  we  are  insensible,  unmusical,  without 
taste,  and  above  all,  unfashionable ;  and  that  would 
have  been  killing  to  our  vanity. 

But  lot  us  examine  a  little  the  character  and  qua- 
lity of  the  plaudits  with  which  their  exhibitions 
have  been  hailed,  and  see  what  they  are  worth  as 
proofs  of  our  musical  taste  ?  An  Opera,  by  one 
of  the  great  masters  of  song,  is  being  performed. 
One  of  the  three  or  four  movements — for  there 
are  rarely  more  in  a  single  piece — is  reached,  into 
which  the  composer  has  thrown  all  his  inspiration, 
and  created  a  strain  original,  simple,  unadorned 
by  meretricious  finery  and  fantastic  flights,  but  full 
of  a  strange,  mysterious  pathos,  which  suspends 
the  breath,  and  stirs  to  the  very  depths  the  souls 
of  the  favored  few,  to  whom  the  divine  sense  has 
been  vouchsafed, — sending  the  electric  thrills  in 
wave  after  wave  along  the  nerves,  till  the  ecstacy 
almost  becomes  insupportable.  How  is  it  appre- 
ciated by  the  majority  of  the  audience — by  most 
even  of  those  who  would  feel  offended  if  they 
were  not  allowed  to  pass  for  musical  critics  ?  If  I 
may  trust  my  own  observation,  it  is  Hkely  to  be 
thought  tame  and  spiritless,  if  not  something  of  a 
bore.  But  let  a  passage  of  extraordinary  difficulty 
be  ti'iumphantly  encountered — a  trill  spun  out  to 
an  interminable  length — a  flourish  made  up  of 
seeming  impossibilities  for  the  voice  to  compass, 
and  expression  of  no  musical  thought ;  and,  presto  ! 
"  the  house  comes  down"  in  a  thunder  of  applause. 
Let  us  now  suppose  the  scene  to  be  suddenly 
changed,  and  an  acrohate  to  take  his  place  on  the 
stage,  poised  on  his  thumb,  with  his  heels  in  the 
air,  and  a  ladder  on  the  top  of  them,  and  a  boy 
on  the  top  of  that ;  and  the  same  uproarious  ap- 
plause would  follow,  with  probablj'  just  as  true  a 
perception  of  music  in  the  one  exhibition  as  in 
the  other.  It  is  the  adroitness  of  the  feat,  and 
that  only,  which  is  appreciated  in  both  cases.  A 
German  or  Italian  audience  always  applauds  in  the 
right  place ;  an  American  as  constantly  in  the 
lorong  one.  While  some  glorious  strain  is  being 
dehvered,  the  German  or  Italian  does  mental  ho- 
mage to  the  genius  that  conceived  it;  an  American 
never  thinks  of  that — all  his  talk  is  of  the  singer, 
and  his  chief  delight  in  those  unnatural  exploits 
of  voice,  which  are  the  abhorrence  of  all  true 
lovers  of  music.  And  I  may  add — what  is  not 
without  significance — while  the  approbation  of  the 
former  is  commonly  expressed  by  a  low  murmur, 
and  a  rustling  of  fans,  and  a  general  but  slight 
movement  in  the  audience,  "  The  Free  Demo- 
cracy"  is  not  satisfied  without  bringing  hoofs,  and 
fists,  and  cudgels,  into  play.  Approbation,  then, 
of  music,  to  be  worth  anything  as  a  proof  of  mu- 
sical sensibility,  must  be  discriminating,  and  be- 
stowed where  it  ought  to  be ;  otherwise  it  is  a 
damaging  sort  of  proof  on  the  other  side. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  Americans  as  a  people,  but 
am  far  from  denying  that  many  of  them  are 
endowed  with  the  mens  dioinior  to  feel  and  appre- 
ciate music  of  the  highest  order.  Such,  however, 
must  be  regarded  as  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 
And  if  the  tact  be  so,  it  sufEciently  explains  why 
music  is  no  more  cultivated  amongst  us.  Admit- 
ting our  low  musical  organization  and  temper- 
ament, the  futility  of  attempting  to  make  musicians 
of  a  majority  of  our  population,  or  even  of  any 
considerable  proportion  of  them,  and  consequently 
of  carrying  out  the  proposed  design  of  substituting 
congregational  singing  for  that  of  a  choir,  becomes 
apparent.  Little  can  be  argued  from  the  success 
of  the  early  Methodists  in  this  particular:  their 
religious  fervor  enabled  them  to  succeed  for  a 
time,  but  now  it  is  believed  that,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, they  have  fallen  away  from  their  first 
love. 

The  writer  would  regret  having  penned  these 
remarks,  if  he  supposed  that  their  practical  ten- 
dency would  be  to  discourage  the  cultivation  of 
whatever  musical  talent  we  have,  since  that  is  the 
only  way  in  which  our  choirs  can  be  sustained  and 
improved. 

Bad  compositions  thou  must  never  play,  nor  even 
hear,  if  thou  canst  help  it.— Schumann. 


[From  the  Crayon,] 
INVITA     MINERVA. 

The  Eardliiii;  c!ime,  where,  by  the  river,  grew 
The  peniioned  reeds,  that  in  tlie  westwind  blue. 
Gleamed  and  sighed  plaintively,  as  if  they  knew 
What  music  slept  enciianted  in  each  stem. 
Till  Pan  sliould  clioose  some  happy  one  of  them. 
And,  witli  bis  wise  lips,  thrih  it  through  and  through. 

Tlie  Bardling  thought, — "  A  pipe  is  all  I  need: 

Once  I  have  picked  me  out  a  daintier  reed. 

And  shaped  it  to  my  fancy,  I  proceed 

To  blow  sucli  notes  as  yonder,  'mid  the  rocks. 

That  strange  youtli  blows,  who  tends  Admetus'  flocks. 

And  all  the  maidens  will  to  me  pay  heed." 

A  long  June  day  he  searched  the  rivage  round, 

And  many  a  reed  he  marred,  but  never  found 

The  one  wherein  the  strange  youth's  tones  were  bound ; 

At  last  his  vainly-wearied  limbs  he  laid 

Beneath  a  darksome  laurel's  flickering  shade. 

And  sleep  about  his  sense  her  cobwebs  bound. 

Then  shone  the  Mighty  Mother  through  his  dreams. 
And  said,  "  The  reeds  that  grow  beside  these  streams 
Are  mine;  and  who  art  thou  that  layest  schemes 
To  snare  the  melodies,  wherewith  my  breath 
Inspires  the  double-pipes  of  Life  and  Death, 
And  harmonizes  that  which  discord  seems? 

"  He  seeks  not  me,  but  I  seek  oft  in  vain 
For  him  who  shall  my  voiceful  reeds  constrain 
To  free  his  heart  of  its  melodious  pain: 
He  flies  the  fatal  gift,  for  well  he  knows 
His  life  of  life  must  with  its  overflows 
Flood  the  uuthankful  pipe,  nor  come  again." 

James  Eussell  Lowell. 


A  London  View  of  Verdi's  "Trovatore." 

If  not  precisely  the  best,  II  Trovatore  is  one  of 
the  longest  operas  of  Signer  Veedi,  and  in  some 
respects  the  one  in  which  he  has  attempted  most. 
We  cannot  perceive  in  any  part  of  the  music, 
however,  that  thorough  transformation  of  style 
which  some  of  the  Continental  critics  have  an- 
nounced. On  the  contrary,  we  find  the  composer 
of  Ernani  and  Nahucco  as  plainly  declared  as  in 
either  of  those  works,  with  the  same  forms  of 
melody,  the  same  disregard  of  construction,  the 
same  straining  of  voices,  the  same  choruses  in 
unison,  the  same  violent  contrasts,  and  the  same 
poverty  of  instrumentation.  Nevertheless,  we 
think,  that  dramatic  instinct,  at  times  even  dra- 
matic power,  is  more  frequently  indicated  in  the 
Trovatore  than  in  any  other  of  Signor  Verdi's 
operas,  not  excepting  Rigolelto.  The  tunes  are 
not  so  simple  and  rhythmical,  but  the  coloring 
is  more  appropriate,  and  the  general  "  effect " 
better.  To  deny  merit  altogether  to  the  Trova- 
tore would  be  just  as  unfair  as  to  go  the  extreme 
length  of  Verdi's  admirers,  who  proclaim  it  the 
grandest  dramatic  work  of  modern  times.  It  is 
no  more  to  be  despised  than  it  is  to  be  raised  to 
Olympus.  But  how  many  works  are  there,  occu- 
pying that  border-land  between  the  contemptible 
and  sublime,  which,  accepted  by  the  world,  have 
pleased,  continue  to  please,  and  are  Hkely  to 
please  ?  It  were  easy  to  cite  examples.  A  work 
may  be  dramatic,  and  afford  gratification  to  mixed 
audiences,  without  being  profound  or  even  cor- 
rect ;  and  Sig.  Verdi  is  neither  one  nor  the  other. 
It  is  for  the  public  to  applaud,  but  for  the  critic  to 
do  his  duty  and  examine.  II  Trovatore  is  written 
in  contempt  of  all  rules;  no  ad  captandum  quali- 
ties, no  temporary  success,  however  imposing, 
can  atone  for  the  want  of  refinement,  the  coarse- 
ness of  style,  the  habitual  contempt  for  pure 
forms,  which  are  as  apparent  as  in  any  of  the 
previous  attempts  of  the  composer,  and  the  more 
to  be  regretted,  since,  even  with  such  evidence  of 
dramatic  feeling,  individuality  of  manner,  and 
fluency  of  execution,  they  render  it  impossible  to 
hope  for  any  newly  awakened  desire  on  the  part 
of  Signor  Verdi  to  become  essentially  an  artist. 
The  question  of  art  is  distinct,  however,  from  the 
question  of  popularity.  Of  the  growing  popu- 
larity of  this  one  Italian  composer — who,  now 
that  BelHni  and  Donizelti  are  dead,  may  be  said 
to  have  inherited  the  footstool  of  Rossini,  though 


still  living,  dead  to  music — there  cannot  be  a 
doubt;  that  it  is  founded  on  certain  attributes 
which  distinguish  Signor  Verdi  from  the  common 
herd  of  producers  is  equally  indisputable  ;  that 
he  is,  in  some  measure,  gifted,  it  would  be  absurd 
to  deny.  On  these  points,  indeed,  the  reasoning 
of  his  admirers  becomes  what  Shelley  calls, 
"refutation-tight."  But  when  his  enthusiastic 
compatriots,  dissatisfied  with  fair  admissions,  are 
disposed  to  apostrophize  the  author  of  Ernani 
and  Nahucco  as  a  lamp  to  illumine  the  circuitous 
corridors  of  Art,  a  minstrel  singing  as  never  min- 
strel sang — in  plain  language,  a  musical  phenom- 
enon— those  who  know  how  preposterous  are 
such  assumptions  incline  to  be  unjust  themselves, 
and  refuse  to  acknowledge  merits  that  should  be 
unquestionable;  or,  if  not,  whence  comes  the 
popularity  Signor  Verdi  has  acquired,  and  not  so 
much  with  the  uneducated  crowd  as  among  the 
cultivated  classes  ?  —  and  why  have  not  other 
Italian  composers,  (Mercadante,  for  example,  who 
had  twenty  times  his  knowledge  and  experience) 
been  equally  fortunate. 

Signor  Verdi,  had  he  known  more,  there  is  no 
doubt,  would  have  done  better.  As  it  is,  he  may 
rest  satisfied  with  the  applause  of  the  mob,  and 
effect  to  despise  the  educated  few.  When  Oberon 
failed  to  obtain  the  success  anticipated,  and  some 
one  told  the  composer  that  "  It  was  too  abstruse 
for  John  Bull."  "Hang  John  Bull,"  cried 
Weber,  "  I  wrote  Oberon  for  de  world."  Pie  may 
have  written  with  a  view  to  immortality,  but  he 
did  his  best,  for  all  that,  to  please  John  Bull. 
John  Bull  was  enchanted  with  Der  FreiscJiiitz, 
and  why  not  with  Oberon?  Here  is  matter  for 
speculation.  Signor  Verdi  also  wrote  for  "  de 
world,"  but  in  a  different  way.  He  writes  for 
"  de  world"  in  which  he  lives,  and  is  heedless 
about  "  the  future.  "  Applause  is  to  him  as  the 
breath  of  his  nostrils.  To  gain  applause  he  must 
conciliate  mobs,  and  ignore  "  ears  polite."  From 
mobs  he  takes  his  cue,  having  studied  their  tastes, 
feelings,  sympathies,  and  prejudices.  He  writes 
exclusively  for  mobs,  and  is  accepted  and  wor- 
shipped as  their  idol.  His  aim  is  to  be  less  a 
musician  than  a  popular  composer.  He  has  revo- 
lutionized the  musical  stage  in  his  native  country  ; 
for  his  operas  all  others  are  forgotten.  In  time 
he  made  himself  a  name  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Alps.  Other  mobs  caught  up  the  enthusiasm, 
which  spread  from  kingdom  to  kingdom,  until 
new  countries  were  invaded  and  conquered,  and 
the  mob-idol  of  one  land  become  the  mob-idol  of 
all.  Is  this,  or  is  it  not,  the  secret  of  Signor 
Verdi's  career  ?  Could  this  have  been  effected 
without  talent,  and  is  Verdi  the  nonentity  that 
musicians  would  make  him  out  ?  We  say  nothing. 
It  is  amusing  to  compare  the  opinions  of  "judges" 
with  the  emotions  of  the  public.  Meanwhile 
grumblers  are  in  a  minority ;  //  Trovatore  is  ap- 
plauded ;  and  the  directors  of  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera  put  money  in  their  pockets  every  night  it 
is  performed. — Musical  World. 


Miss  Hill. — The  Florence  correspondent  of 
the  Newark  Daily  Advertiser  writes,  May  10th, 
as  follows : 

Several  young  Americans  are  now  in  course  of 
preparation  for  the  opera.  One  of  them.  Miss 
Hill,  of  Boston,  was  sent  to  Italy  by  a  wealthy 
gentleman  two  years  since,  and  being  not  yet 
seventeen,  will  no  doubt  succeed  in  adapting  the 
language  impressively  to  her  voice,  which  is  a  clear 
soprano,  not  large  but  pleasing  in  rjualify.  A  few 
evenings  since  she  sang  for  trial  to  the  Impresario. 
There  he  sat  on  the  critical  bench  in  stern  judg- 
ment, while  the  young  aspirant  tremblingly  began 
to  lay  open  the  treasures  of  her  chest ;  as  his  tuned 
ear  and  attentive  attitude  said  "  Go  on  !"  she  grew 
stronger,  and  poured  forth  all  her  vocal  wealth — ■ 
singing  as  it  were  for  her  life.  It  was  easy  to 
see  that  he  was  not  displeased — that  was  some- 
thing ;  was  he  pleased  ?  Certainly  the  injunction 
to  study  was  given  with  an  en(.'ouraging  air,  and 
the  word  giovane  (young)  said  with  promise  for 
the  future.  At  least  the  tremulous  songstress 
thought  so,  and  expressed  her  determination  to 
excel  if  time  and  labor  enabled  her  to  do  so. 
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These,  aided  by  native  gifts  in  voice  and  person 
of  no  common  order,  with  a  good  foundation  of 
early  study,  cannot  but  succeed  in  giving  Italy 
another  prima  donna  ;  who,  after  a  "  first  season," 
will  be  of  course  given  back  again  to  the  bosom  of 
native  American  patronage. 


The  "Tannhauser"  Overture— A  London 
Criticism. 

We  have  before  given  specimens  of  the  contemptuous 
and  flouting  style  in  which  the  Musical  World  and  other 
London  papers  have  uniformly  noticed  Richard  Wag- 
ner's conducting  of  the  Philharmonic  concerts,  as  well 
as  his  compositions,  and  his  theories  of  Art.  We  in  the 
distance  here  could  only  read  and  wonder.  But  the  last 
point  of  their  attack  was  the  Tannhauser  overture,  a 
composition  with  which  we  here  are  somewhat  familiar. 
From  the  manner  in  which  the  said  World  speaks  of 
that,  we  may  now  judge  somewhat  of  the  degree  of  value 
to  be  attached  to  all  that  it  has  said  of  Wagner.  Bather 
than  "  slice  "  any  portion  from  so  curious  a  "  cake,"  we 
copy  the  entire  criticism : 

The  fifth  concert  took  place  on  Monday  night. 
The  audience  was  again  anything  but  numerous. 
The  "  Music  of  the  Future  "  is  evidently  not  at- 
tractive to  the  amateurs  of  this  dull  and  "  unar- 
tistio  "  capital.     The  programme  was  as  follows  : 

PART  I. 

Sinfonia  in  E  flat Mozart. 

Aria  "  Agitato,"  Signer  Belletti Paer. 

Concerto,  Piano-forte,  M.  C.  Halle Ctiopin. 

Aria,  Mile.  Jenny  Ney Mozart. 

Overture,  "  Tannbiluser  " Wagner. 

PAET  n. 

Sinfonia  Pastorale Beethoven. 

Romance,  "Robert,"  Mile.  Ney...  .Meyerbeer. 
Barcarola,  "Sulla  Poppa,"  Sig.  Belletti. .Eicci. 

Overture,  "  Preciosa," Weber. 

Conductor — Herr  Richard  Wagner. 

The  manner  in  which  Mozart's  Symphony  was 
executed  defies  description.  Every  movement 
was  an  innovation,  and  a  bad  one.  The  first 
allegro,  and  especially  the  opening,  was  drawled 
through,  rather  than  played  ;  the  andante  was  the 
slowest  and  most  somniferous  performance  ever 
heard ;  the  minuet  was  quite  dreary,  and  would 
have  been  only  tolerable  had  the  Prophet  "  of  the 
future,"  and  the  members  of  the  orchestra  worn 
bag-wigs,  lappets,  knee-breeches  and  buckles ; 
while — with  a  view  to  contrast,  we  suppose — the 
last  movement  went  off  like  a  rocket,  and  the  end 
was  attained  almost  before  we  could  quite  recon- 
cile ourselves  to  the  beginning.  "  O,  by  Abs ! 
O,  by  Adnan  ! "  muttered  the  elect,  to  whom 
Richard  is,  as  it  were,  a  herald  and  a  trumpet — 
"  Lo !  here  be  great  truths  ! "  "  O  gemini,"  ex- 
claimed the  uninitiated,  whose  curse  is  sempi- 
ternal darkness. 

Another  slice  from  that  cake  of  harmony  to 
which  the  posterior  world  is  destined  was  tasted 
in  anticipation.  This  was  Tannhauser.  In  "  the 
books  "  we  find  that  Tannhauser  was  a  minstrel 
of  the  mid-ages,  who,  tempted  by  Venus,  repaired 
to  "  the  mount,"  and  ministered  egregiously  to 
the  sensual  goddess,  in  song  and  verse,  harping 
upon  his  harp  with  cunning  digits.  This  is  all 
set  forth,  in  strong  shadow,  by  the  overture,  which 
Liszt  of  Weimar,  who  carries  the  keys  for  Rich- 
ard, blows  the  clarion  in  advance  of  him,  and  is 
in  a  manner  as  great  a  "  dark  of  nigromancy  "  as 
Merlin  himself — during  King  Arthur's  time,  en- 
toaded  in  a  stone  by  a  damsel  "  of  the  Lake," 
upon  whom  he  was  besotted— which  Liszt  of  AVei- 
mar,  who  carries  the  keys,  has  declared  "  a  mira- 
cle," in  his  "  book  "  of  the  overture  to  Tannhauser. 
This  overture  was  played  on  Monday  night — not 
so  briskly  as  by  JuUien  and  the  Philharmonic 
Doctor  (Wylde),  but  briskly  and  impetuously — 
under  the  wand  of  its  finder,  of  him  into  whose 
mind  it  was  "  blown,"  as  says  Hobbs  (not  Hobbes) 
of  Malmesbury,  by  the  Boreas  (not  iEolps)  of 
harmony.  The  effect  was  stunning,  windy,  and 
preposterous.  The  audience  was  evidently  per- 
plexed, and  (the  "elect"  excepted)  postponed 
their  verdict  to  "  the  future."  The  orchestra,  in 
an  under  current  of  chorus  (in  unison,  ppp — not 
a  la  Verdi) — which  began  at  the  39th  bar,  just 
after  the  subject,  a  faint  parody  of  the  slow  melody 
for  the  Corno  inglese,  in  the  Carnaval  Romain 


of  Hector  Berlioz ;  was  suspended  at  the  71st 
bar,  resumed  at  the  301st,  and  carried  on  to  the 
climax  at  the  end  (when  Tannhauser  has  sung 
his  last  tetrastich,  on  "the  mount")  —  murmured 
"  Oh  dear,  dear,  dear,  dear,  dear,  dear,  dear ! " 
eight  in  a  bar,  an  expression  of  the  emotions  ex- 
perienced at  fiddling  and  piping  such  Amphionic 
strains.  The  overture  to  Tannhauser  was  not 
encored. 

Beethoven's  symphony  was  well  played,  but 
hardly  up  to  the  Philharmonic  mark.  The  "  Riv- 
ulet "  did  not  flow.  Weber,  the  "  stammerer," 
gave  us  a  good  notion  of  his  stammering.  The 
overture  to  his  gypsey  opera,  Preciosa,  by  its 
simplicity,  atoned  for  the  Tannhiiuserian  mysteries, 
which,  much  more  than  the  Eleusinian,  would 
have  puzzled  Jamblichus. 

Chopin's  first  concerto  has  some  attractive 
motivi,  but  for  the  most  part  consists  of  an  uninter- 
esting series  of  hraoura  passages  of  greater  or  less 
difficulty.  The  instrumentation  is  as  feeble  and 
bad  as  Kalkbrenner's,  and  the  form  null  and  void. 
M.  Halle,  however,  played  superbly,  and  was  de- 
servedly applauded. 

Signor  Belletti  was  in  his  best  mood,  and  sang 
both  his  songs  with  admirable  facility.  MUe.  Ney 
has  not  flexibility  enough  for  the  curious  aria 
from  the  Seraglio  ;  but  in  Meyerbeer's  cavalina 
she  displayed  no  little  sentiment. 

The  audience  were  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
the  concert. 

There  is  lucid  criticism  for  you !  There  may  be  rea- 
sons plenty  as  blackberries,  if  you  have  scratched  your 
hands  among  those  thorny,  brambly  sentences  in  getting 
at  them !  But  with  regard  to  the  tempi  in  the  Jlozart 
Symphony,  and  with  regard  to  the  alleged  liberties  which 
Wagner  takes  with  tempi  in  his  conducting  generally,  it 
is  but  fair  to  say  that  the  English  critics  are  sustained 
by  so  high  a  German  authority  as  Robert  Schumann. 
Among  the  short  sayings  scattered  through  his  collected 
writings  we  find  the  following  memorandum: 

"  Aug.  11,  1848.  —  Heard  Fidelio.  Bad  performance 
and  incomprehensible  tempo-ta\i\ng  by  E.  Wagner." 


Simil.ir  in  opinion,  but  clearer  in  statement,  and  with 
something  like  intelligible  analysis  in  the  matter  of  the 
overture,  is  the  criticism  of  the  Athenmuvi  (Chorley), 
which  may  also  interest  our  readers: 

Herr  Wagner  makes  no  way  with  his  public  as 
a  conductor.  The  Sinfonia  of  Mozart  went  worse 
than  we  ever  heard  it  go.  The  violins  were 
rarely  together ;  the  wind  instruments  were  hardly 
able  to  hold  out  in  the  middle  movement,  with 
such  caricatured  slowness  was  that  andante  con 
molo  taken, — and  the  finale  was  degraded  into  a 
confused  romp,  by  a  speed  as  excessive.  That 
Chopin's  Concerto,  a  work  which  is  as  delicate  as 
it  is  difficult,  pleased  as  it  did,  was  owing  to  the 
exquisite  playing  of  M.  Halle,  who  carried  it 
through  ; — supporting,  not  receiving  support  from, 
the  orchestra.  A  finer  display  of  execution  and 
taste  has  rarely  been  heard.  Neither  did  Herr 
Wagner  condescend  to  assist  Mile.  Ney  in  her 
bravura;  which,  if  well  accompanied,  might  have 
produced  a  great  effect,  in  spite  of  its  rococo  forms, 
thanks  to  her  lovely  voice  and  brilliant  execution. 
It  is  fair  to  give  currency  to  the  plea  which,  we  are 
told,  is  put  forth, — to  the  import  that  Herr  Wag- 
ner protested,  when  making  his  engagements, 
against  taking  charge  of  the  vocal  and  of  solo 
music,  on  the  score  of  admitted  incapacity.  But 
how  ill  does  such  want  of  power  assort  with  the 
consummate  musical  knowledge  assumed  by  the 
pretension  of  conducting  certain  favorite  works 
by  heart !  There  can  be  nothing  in  either  con- 
certo or  bravura  to  tax  the  quickness  or  resource 
of  a  conductor  in  comparison  with  the  difficulties, 
violences  and  incoherences  of  "  the  music  of  the 
future."  Due  pains  had  been  bestowed  by  Herr 
Wagner  on  his  own  overture, — but  the  pains  had 
been  bestowed  in  vain,  for  never  did  new  work 
making  such  a  noise,  and  concerning  which  so 
much  noise  has  been  made,  fall  more  dead  on  the 
ears  of  a  callous  and  contemptuous  pubUc. 

Though  we  have  already  spoken  of  this  long- 
winded  prelude  in  general  terms,  we  must  be  per- 
mitted a  few  more  minute  remarks  on  a  composi- 
tion for  which  such  high  honors  have  been  claimed. 


Our  impression  is,  that  the  overture  to  "  Tann- 
hiiuser"  is  one  of  the  most  curious  pieces  of  patch- 
work ever  passed  off  by  self-delusion  for  a  com- 
plete and  significant  creation.  The  first  sixteen 
bars  of  the  andante  maestoso  announce  the  solitary 
strain  of  real  melody  existing  in  the  whole  opera. 
This  is  the  Pilgrim's  chant,  and  is  the  half  of  a  good 
tune  in  triple  tempo, — which,  however,  seems  to  us 
no  more  ecclesiastic  in  style  than  the  notturno  in 
Mendelssohn's  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  The 
secondpart  of  the  air  is  made  up  of  those  yawning 
chromatic  progressions  which  seem  Herr  Wagner's 
only  bridge  from  point  to  point.  After  it  has  been 
given  once,  comes  the  whole  over  again  simply 
repeated  with  embroideries.  In  the  allegro  a  rude 
imitation  of  Mendelssohn's  faery  music  may  be  de- 
tected, both  at  the  opening  of  the  movement  and 
in  the  phrases  from  bars  8  to  12.  To  these  suc- 
ceeds a  scramble,  not  leading  into,  so  much  as  bro- 
ken off  by,  the  second  subject.  This  is  a  hack- 
neyed eight  bar  phrase,  the  commonplace  of  which 
is  not  disguised  by  an  accidental  sharp  and  the 
omission  of  an  interval.  As  the  allegro  proceeds, 
one  or  other  of  the  above  "  notions  "  is  repeated 
with  small  attempt  at  working  out : — and  the  ear 
is  thoroughly  weary  ere  the  point  is  reached 
where  a  busy  figure  for  the  violins,  identical  with 
one  used  in  Cherubini's  overture  to  "  Lodoiska,  " 
dresses  up  the  theme  of  the  Pilgrim  andante, 
which  for  the  third  time  is  presented  in  its  integ- 
rity, with  slight  modifications  of  rhythm,  none  of 
harmony,  and  no  coda  by  way  of  final  clima.K  or 
close.  When  it  is  stripped  and  sifted,  Herr  Wag- 
ner's creation  may  be  likened,  not  to  any  real 
figure  with  its  bone  and  muscle,  but  to  a  compound 
of  one  shapely  feature  with  several  tasteless  frag- 
ments, smeared  over  with  cement,  but  so  flimsily 
that  the  paucity  of  good  material  is  proved  by  the 
most  superficial  examination.  Of  Herr  Wagner's 
instrumentation  as  ill  balanced,  ineffective,  thin, 
and  noisy,  we  have  elsewhere  recorded  our  judg- 
ment. Yet,  this  overture  is  almost  the  sole  co- 
herent instrumental  work  from  his  hand  which  he 
could  produce  in  substantiation  of  his  claim  to  be 
considered  the  composer  of  the  future.  In  Lon- 
don, we  repeat,  he  fails  to  make  any  converts; 
either  as  a  conductor  or  composer. 


usii;  Jibiixtad. 


lioudon. 

Royal  Italian  Opera.  —  Madame  Grisi  has  been 
over-persuaded  into  a  series  of  "  ten  last  last  perform- 
ances, after  which  she  will  positively  retire  to  her  Tuscan 
villa,  so  pleasantly  alluded  to  in  the  bills."  The  Tunes, 
ever  among  the  foremost  of  her  admirers,  reads  her  a 
lecture  upon  "  inconsistency,"  and  thinks  a  "farewell'' 
should  be  a  "  farewell,"  and  nothing  less,  no  matter 
what  regrets  it  leaves  behind.  Yet  having  Mario,  what 
could  they  do  without  Gkisi,  and  she  so  near?  And 
what  a  feast  of  opera,  she,  with  the  stars  already  there, 
ensured  them!  Her  first  re-appearance  was  in  La  Fa- 
vorita,  {May  21,)  with  Mario,  Graziani,  &c.  Her 
reception,  says  the  Leader,  was  gratifying,  but  not  en- 
thusiastic; but  in  the  last  Act  she  took  the  house  by 
storm,  and  "  made  us  all  forgive  the  disappointment  of 
hearing  her  again."  This  was  followed  by  the  Tromiore 
(fourth  time),  and  then  Grisi  again  in  A'braio,  with  Tam- 
BEELiK  for  Pollio.  Then  came  Don  Giovanni,  only, 
strangely  enough,  without  Grisi's  incomparable  Douua 
Anna,  which  was  the  more  remarkable,  considering  how 
superlative  was  all  the  rest  of  the  cast.  The  following 
extracts  should  make  our  musical  Bostonians'  mouths 
water.  The  Times  says  the  present  generation  has  re- 
cognized but  one  worthy  impersonator  of  Don  Giovanni, 
and  that  is  Tasibukini,  who,  after  a  three  years'  ab- 
sence from  London,  appeared  again  in  this  part. 

When  we  state,  that  the  voice  which  won  for  its  pos- 
sessor the  reputation  of  the  first  ofbarytone  singers  is,  in 
a  great  measure,  extinguished,  and  that  what  remains  of  it 
is  not  so  wdiolly  at  command  as  of  old,  we  shall  have 
traversed  per  saUum  the  most  unwelcome  point  in  our 
task  as  lionest  critics.  But,  '^faule  de  voix"  (as  our  allies 
express  it),  Tamburini  can  boast  all  the  qualities  of  a  great 
artist.  He  sings  with  taste,  expression,  and  correctness; 
acts  with  judgment,  vivacity,  elegance,  and  truth  to  na- 
ture; and  (the  most  essential  point  just  now),  in  spite  of 
years,  ho  looks  more  like  the  Don  Giovanni  of  romance. 
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and  passes  better  for  the  Don  Giovanni  of  Mozart,  than 
any  one  at  present  on  the  boards. 

JiAKio  was  the  Don  Ottavio,  a  part  which  for  some 
j-ears  has  been  exclusively  the  property  of  Tajideeuk. 
The  Times  says: 

It  is  impossible  to  imngine  anything  more  perfect  in 
grace  and  sentiment,  or  more  ftiultless  in  execution  tlian 
Signer  Mario's  delivery  of  the  divine  air  by  means  of 
which  Mozart  has  raised  Don  Ottavio  from  a  quasi-non- 
entify  to  a  very  important  and  interesting  personage.  He 
sa!ig  it  last  night  better,  if  possible,  than  on  former  occa- 
sions, and  was  encored  with  genuine  enthusiasm. 

Owing  to  the  illness  of  Mile.  Nky,  the  part  of  Donna 
Anna  was  talsen  by  Mme.  Eudkrsdokff,  who  is  not 
very  warmly  praised.  The  veteran  Lablache  was 
Leporello.  And  then  Bosio  as  Zerlina !  Well  may  the 
Standard  ask:  "  Can  any  one  conceive  a  more  winning 
and  artless  exponent  of  Batli,  batli,  and  Viidrai  carino — 
two  of  the  most  enchanting  songs  ever  given  to  the  mor- 
tal world — than  this  lady;  and  can  anyone  imagine  a 
more  legitimate  reason  for  a  pair  of  encores?  "  Let  the 
Times  finish  the  account: 

Bosio,  last  night,  not  only  sang  the  airs  of  Zerlina 
with  a  perfection  that  must  have  satistied  the  most 
scrupulous  admirer  of  the  music,  but  acted  the  part  in  a 
very  natural  and  charming  manner.  This  innovation 
was  most  grateful,  since  it  gave  additional  reasons  for 
conscientiously  praising  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
singers  that  ever  appeared  at  the  Italian  Opera.  Batti, 
batti,  and  Vedrai  carino  sverelioth  encored;  and  so  well 
were  they  sung,  and  so  thoroughly  understood,  by  Bosio, 
that  we  should  not  have  objected  to  hear  them  a  third 
time.  Such  exquisite  and  flowing  melodies  from  the 
lips  of  so  finished  a  songstress  cannot  fail  to  enchant, 
even  where  the  music  alone  is  taken  into  consideration ; 
but  last  night  Bosio  invested  them  with  atwoful  charm. 
She  was  a  real  *'fiesh  and  blood"  Zerlina — not  a  puppet 
with  a  syren's  voice,  but  a  loving  wife,  doing  her  utmost 
to  console  a  jealous  husband  under  his  temporary 
afflictions,  knowing  the  remedy  to  be  in  herself,  and, 
by  the  prettiest  possible  by-play,  making  the  audience 
quite  as  much  convinced  of  it  as  Masetto.  We  stated 
some  time  since  that  Bosio  cozild  act^  if  she  pleased;  and 
we  are  now  more  than  ever  convinced  that  she  possesses 
something  else  than  a  lovely  voice,  a  fluent  execution, 
and  an  engaging  personal  appearance.  A  more  capital 
Masetto  than  Signor  Polonin'I  was  never  seen.  liis 
acting  while  Bosio  sang  Batti,  batti,  was  perfect,  and 
his  gradual  restoration  from  offended  dignity  to  com- 
placent good  humor  was  worthy  of  any  praise.  So 
good  was  Signor  Polonini  throughout  that  we  wish  he 
had  sung,  and  hope  he  will  sing  on  another  occasion, 
the  very  quaint  and  appropiate  air  which  Mozart  has 
allotted  to  Masetto,  but  which  only  the  German  Ma- 
settos  have  not  abandoned.  Another  excellent  per- 
formance %vas  that  of  Elvira  by  Mile.  Maeai.  Last, 
not  least,  the  Commendatore  of  Signor  Tagliafico 
was,  as  it  has  been  often  proclaimed,  one  of  the  most 
artistic  and  effective  performances  on  the  operatic  stage. 
In  the  supper  scene — where  the  music  rises  to  a  degree 
of  solemnity  which  has  left  Mozart  unapproached  by 
dramatic  composers — the  singing  of  this  gentleman  was 
beyond  criticism, 

Philhaemosic  Society.  —  The  following  was  the 
programme  of  the  sixth  concert: 

PART  I. 

Sinfonia  in  Q  minor  (MS.  composed  for  the  Philhar- 
monic Society) Potter. 

Aria,  '*  Questi  avveDturieri,"  Herr  Formes  (II  Seraglio)  Mozart. 

Concerto,  viola,  ]\I.  Sainton, Beethoven. 

Siciliana,  Mdlle.  Bohkoltz  Falconi Pergolesi. 

Overture,  "  Leonora" Beethoven. 

PART  u. 

Sinfonia  in  A  minor.  No.  3 Mendelssohn. 

Recit.  "  Crudeiel  "  Aria,  "Non  mi  dir,"  Mme.  Boh- 
koltz Falconi:  (Don  Giovanni) Mozart. 

Recit  "  I  rage  !  "  Song,  "  0  ruddier  than  the  cherry" 

Herr  Formes,  ( Acis  and  Galatea) Handel. 

Overture,  "  Berg-geist" Spohr. 

Conductor — Herr  Richard  Wagner. 

The  Symphony  of  Mr.  Potter  is  praised  as  a  truly 
classical  work,  and  showing  genius.  M.  Sainton's  play- 
ing of  the  Beethoven  concerto  is  pronounced  masterly, 
and  the  vocal  music  excellent.  Of  Wagner's  conducting, 
this  time,  the  News  of  May  29  (and  the  admissions  of  the 
Times  are  almost  as  strong  as  iis  exceptions)  says; 

Mendelssohn's  "  Scottish  Symphony"  was  played 
with  powerful  effect,  though  the  times  of  some  portions 
of  it  were  not  altogether  the  same  as  those  given  bv 
Mendelssohn  himself.  Probably  M.  Wagner  never  heard 
him  conduct  the  symphony.  An  author's  own  readint' 
of  course,  must  be  the  best;  though  we  confess  that  jT. 
Wagner's  ideas,  when  they  were  different,  did  not  always 
displease  us.  The  immense  impetuosity  which  he  threw 
into  the  allegro  guerHero  gave  additional  grandeur  and 
majesty  to  the  resumption  of  the  first  subject  which 
forms  the  finale.  In  the  overture  to  Leonora,  likewise, 
the  time  was  occasionally  pressed  and  relaxed  in  a  man- 
ner to  which  we  have  not  been  accustomed;  but  our 
impression  was  that  these  licenses,  as  they  are  deemed, 
heightened  the  fire  and  vigor  of  this  incomparable  over- 
ture. 


New  Philhajrmonic. — The  fourth  concert  was  in  aid 
of  the  funds  of  an  asylum,  and  was  crowded.  The  fol- 
lowing was  the  programme; 

PART  I. 

Choruses  from  "  The  Ruins  of  Athens  " Beethoven. 

Overture,  "  Melusina  " Mendelssohn. 

Air,  "  Jcssonda,  "  Signor  Belletti Spohr. 

Rondo  in  B  minor,  (pianoforte,  M.  Alex'r  Billet)  Mendelssohn. 

Soena,  "Oberon,"  Mme.  Novello Weber. 

Symphony,  (No.  4) - Beethoven. 

PART  II. 

Overture,  "  Der  Frei.'!chU  tz"  Weber. 

Finale,  "  T^oreley"  (Solo,  Mme  Novello) Mendelssohn. 

Scena,  "L'Elisir,"  Signor  Belletti Donizetti. 

Part  Song  (Chorus) Mendelssohn. 

Wedding  March • Mendelssohn. 

Conductor— Dr.  Wylde. 


Musical  Union  (Ella's). — The  following  programme 
was  performed  at  the  third  "  sitting,"  May  15. 

Quartet,  No.  2,  in  G Beethoven. 

Trio,  E  minor,  Op.  119,  Piano,  &c Spohr. 

Quintet,  in  A,  Op.  18 Mendelssohn. 

Solo,  Contra-Basso Bottesini. 

Accompanist — Signor  Bellini. 

Solos,  Pianoforte Chopin,  &c. 

Executants  ; — 1st  violin,  Herr  Molique  ;  2nd  violin,  Mr.  H. 
Cooper  ;  viola,  Sir.  Hill ;  2nd  vioU,  Herr  Gotfrie  ;  violonc-illo, 
Signor  Patti ;  contra-basso,  Signor  Bottesini ;  pianoforte,  M.  C. 
Halle. 

Paris. 

May  10. — ( Correspondence  of  the  N.  T.  ifusical  Re- 
view.)— You  have  learned  from  the  journals  of  the  post- 
ponement of  the  opening  of  the  Universal  Exposition, 
from  the  first  to  the  fifteenth  of  May,  and  it  was  thought 
that  the  performance  of  the  Te  Deum  by  Berlioz  would 
also  be  deferred.  We  were  deceived,  as  the  new  work 
of  tills  composer  was  given  in  the  Church  St.  Eustache, 
on  Tuesday,  April  30,  as  previously  announced.  This 
Te  Deum,  in  retaining  its  appointed  day,  apparently 
changed  its  signification,  and  seemed  to  have  been  per- 
formed in  honor  of  the  signal  failure  of  the  attempt  upon 
the  life  of  the  Emperor.  Unfortunately,  we  were  not 
able  to  be  present  at  this  festival,  given  by  one  hundred 
and  fifty  instrumentalists  and  three  different  choirs,  com- 
posed of  one  thousand  and  fifty  singers,  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  of  whom  were  children.  We  have  obtained  the 
opinions  of  different  connoisseurs  of  the  most  opposite 
schools,  and  in  drawing  the  balance-sheet  of  their  con- 
tradictory opinions,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  this 
Te  Deum  is  a  remarkable  work. 

This  Te  Deum,  it  is  said,  is  only  a  part  of  a  larger  com- 
position, detached  by  Berlioz  for  the  occasion.  The  com- 
position was  primarily  designed  as  the  crowning-piece 
and  final  apotheosis  of  a  grand  epic,  at  once  rebgious  and 
martial.  For  this  reason,  it  was  generally  thought  that 
the  performance  was  somewhat  out  of  place  in  a  church. 
The  ideas  of  worldly  pomp  and  glory,  the  accents  of 
grief  and  the  cries  of  distress,  which  are  introduced  into 
this  Te  Deum,  recall  too  vividly,  we  are  assured,  its 
earthly  origin.  Contrary  to  what  had  been  announced, 
the  organ  was  too  much  overwhelmed,  in  its  dialogues 
with  the  orchestra,  by  the  explosions,  k  la  Meyerbeer,  of 
the  brass  instruments,  cymbals  and  drums,  and  other 
improvements  of  Mr.  Sax,  that  enterprising  monopolizer 
of  infernal  noises. 

The  work  commenced  with  a  species  of  choral,  first 
given  out  by  the  organ ;  the  same  phrase,  returning  at 
intervals  during  the  course  of  the  composition,  serves 
also  as  a  conclusion  worked  up  into  a  triumphal  march. 
A  most  pompous  fugue,  formed  upon  this  choral,  which 
is  Number  1,  attracted  much  attention.  A  Miserere,  in- 
troduced episodically,  which  forms  a  dialogue  between 
the  sopranos  of  one  choir  and  the  tenors  of  the  other,  was 
much  criticized  by  some,  and  as  highly  extolled  by  oth- 
ers. A  tenor  role,  accompanied  by  part  of  the  orchestra, 
achieved  much  success;  it  was  received  very  favorably. 
A  novel  and  curious  effect  was  produced  by  the  voices  of 
the  soprano  giving  forth  from  time  to  time  the  verse, 
Jioi  sujyer  nos  misericordia  tua,  Domine,  accompanied  by 
brass  instruments.  But  the  greatest  sensation  was  pro- 
duced by  the  finale,  although  some  found  in  this  a  want 
of  clearness.  All  the  forces,  vocal  and  instrumental, 
united  with  the  thundering  tones  of  the  organ,  arose  to 
the  most  powerful  climax  of  effect,  such  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  a  master  in  composition  like  Berlioz.  A 
part  of  the  audience  arose  duringthe  performance  of  this 
ensemble  by  an  involuntary  movement.  Immediately 
after  the  Te  Deum  was  performed  an  instrumental  march, 
designed  to  be  played  while  the  flags  of  the  different  na- 
tions were  presented  at  the  altar,  to  be  blessed  by  the 
clei-gy.  As  we  have  before  said,  the  theme  of  the  exor- 
dium re-appeared  for  the  last  time,  thus  uniting  the 
march  to  tlie  hymn  of  thanks. 

The  execution  was  not  the  most  satisfactory,  in  spite 
of  the  electric  metronome,  which  was  to  unite  aU  the 
masses  of  performers. 


Errata.— In  the  translation  entitled  "  The  Consecra- 
tion of  the  Infant,"  in  our  last  number,  (June  9th,) 
readers  will  please  note  the  following  unpardonable 
errata ; 

3d  stanza,  3d  line,  for  brings  read  liugs. 

7th  stanza,  4th  line,  last  word  but  one,  for  monarch's 
read  nwrtaVs. 

Top  of  page  76,  for  ie  rebuilt  read  Tie  rebuild. 


uiffjltt's  Jaititnnl  wf  Jllitsic. 


BOSTON,   JUNE   16,   1855, 

The  Lagrange  Troupe. 

The  first  concert  of  Mme.  Anna  De  La- 
grange and  the  fine  artists  who  have  been  sing- 
ing in  opera  with  her  in  New  York,  did  not 
attract  so  large  an  audience  to  the  Music  Hall  on 
Monday  evening,  as  so  rare  a  combination  would 
certainly  have  commanded  at  any  other  season, 
even  at  the  dollar  price.  But  a  more  delighted 
audience  wc  have  rarely  seen  at  any  vocal  con- 
cert since  the  famous  Lind  days.  If  the  pro- 
gramme consisted  mainly  of  somewhat  over- 
familiar  pieces,  yet  they  were  good  pieces,  at 
least  for  the  first  exhibition  of  the  best  powers  of 
the  several  singers,  and  the  singing  itself  was  all, 
without  exception,  admirable. 

Madame  Lagkange  is  certainly  a  most  won- 
derful vocalist,  and  every  hearing  of  her  confirms 
the  impression  that  she  made  upon  us  in  New 
York,  and  even  more  than  confirms  the  prevail- 
ing tone  of  European  report  for  several  years 
concerning  her.  To  say  that  her  singing  shows 
an  almo.st  incredible  perfection  of  mechanical 
execution,  is  not  to  say  all.  There  is  also  some- 
thing besides  this ;  something  of  nature,  that  was 
worth  such  cultivation  and  adornment,  something 
decidedly  individual,  fascinating  and  fresh,  as 
nothing  could  be  after  so  much  study,  unless 
there  were  the  living  spring  of  talent  first  of  all 
and  through  all.  We  feel  this  in  the  voice  itself, 
we  feel  it  in  the  whole  style  of  her  singing.  Her 
voice,  to  be  sure,  is  what  no  one  would  call  sym- 
pathetic ;  it  has  not  "  the  tear  "  in  it,  nor  has  it 
the  grand  volume  for  impassioned  declamation. 
But  it  is  more  than  a  merely  sweet  and  flexible 
organ ;  if  it  resemble  an  instrument,  it  is  not  the 
flute,  for  it  has  a  certain  rich  and  reedy  quality, 
an  expressive  coloring  varying  throughout  its 
compass  like  a  clarinet,  or  even  like  the  most  ex- 
pressive of  instruments,  the  violin ;  and  with  a 
brilliancy  like  that,  though  at  the  expense  of  now 
and  then  a  harsh,  hard,  loud  note  in  the  upper 
regions ;  and  even  then  there  is  no  lack  of  sub- 
stance in  the  tones.  The  compass  too  is  quite 
remarkable  ;  from  the  low  A  at  least,  which,  if  a 
little  husky,  is  a  rich,  ringing  sound,  with  none  of 
that  dry,  "  mannish"  quality,  to  the  E  and  F  in 
alt,  which  she  reaches  with  perfect  ease  and 
makes  ■  as  bright  and  strong  as  points  of  light. 
Not  passionate  or  earnest,  her  song  is  nevertheless 
genuine ;  she  loves  it ;  there  is  a  naive  charm 
about  it,  with  all  its  studied  art ;  she  plays  with 
melody  as  a  fountain  sparkles  in  the  sun  ;  and  not 
without  the  softening  atmospheric  changes,  the 
shadings  and  colorings  from  full  light  to  sunset 
glow  and  twilight ;  for  her  gradations  of  force, 
her  alternatious  from  full  voice  to  sotto  voce  are 
most  beautiful.  Whatever  does  itself  so  perfectly, 
creates  a  legitimate  place  for  itself  in  the  world  of 
Art.  It  was  this  same  genuineness  and  free, 
hearty  play  in  the  execution  of  the  same  kind  of 
vocal  feats,  which  made  them  so  acceptable  in 
Jenny  Lind  ;  but  this  was  only  one  phase  of 
her  universal  talent ;  nor  is  the  Lagrange  voice 
to  be  named  with  hers. 

In  the  first  piece  sung  by  Mme.  Lagrange  you 
have  a  fair  specimen  of  all  her  vocal  and  artistic 
peculiarities,  although  you  do  not  weary  of  hear- 
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ing  her  in  continually  new  pieces,  any  more  than 
you  -weary  of  the  fountain's  play.  It  was  a  Hun- 
garian melody,  by  Erkel,  a  wild,  pensive,  rhap- 
sodical andante,  of  charming  poetic  expression, 
followed  by  variations  in  which  she  displayed  all 
her  marvellous  runs,  leaps,  trills,  and  rapid  arpeg- 
gios in  a  staccato  of  the  most  marvellous  light- 
ness, neatness  and  precision.  It  was  followed  by 
rapturous  applause,  and  she  was  recalled  after  this 
as  well  as  every  other  piece  she  sang.  In  the 
Carlo  Magno  finale  to  Ernani  (the  quartet 
without  chorus)  her  voice  told  finely  in  the  soar- 
ing unisons  with  the  tenor.  In  the  duet:  Dunqne 
io  son,  from  "  the  Barber,"  she  added  the  grace- 
ful vivacity  and  archness  of  the  best  Kosina  we 
remember  to  all  that  exquisite  vocal  embroidery 
for  which  Rossini's  music  here  gives  so  much 
scope.  But  her  grand  triumph  of  vocal  instru- 
mentation was  in  the  Mazurka  by  Schulhoff, 
Souvenir  de  Varsovie,  a  piece  written  for  the 
piano,  but  whose  intricate  mazes  her  voice  thrid- 
ded  with  the  precision  and  certainty  of  the  most 
cunning  fingers. 

Yet  startling  and  delicious  as  was  the  sensation 
produced  by  Mme.  Lagrange's  singing,  it  was 
something  more  like  enthusiasm,  which  followed 
with  a  perfect  storm  of  braves  the  two  solo  etforts 
of  the  new  tenor,  Sig.  Mirate.  He  is  a  man 
apparently  of  about  forty,  large  and  noble  in 
figure,  with  a  massive  forehead,  a  look  of  intel- 
lectuality, refijiement  and  good  nature,  and  a 
dignified  and  graceful  bearing.  Hia  voice  cor- 
responds with  his  person,  one  of  the  muscular, 
robust,  manly  tenors  ;  rich,  warm,  sympathetic  in 
quality,  slightly  husky  (it  seemed  that  first  night) 
in  its  ordinary  range  and  when  exerted  with  his 
ordinary  power,  but  with  a  glorious,  clear  ring, 
and  power  of  endurance  in  the  high  tones.  His 
style  is  simple,  large  and  clignified,  and  he  is  mas- 
ter of  the  pure,  sustained  cantabile.  He  sang  the 
Cujus  animam  with  more  power  and  effect  than 
we  have  ever  heard,  his  voice  in  the  strong  liigh 
notes  ringing  triumphantly  above  the  then  as 
always  stunning  noise  of  the  brass  instruments. — 
But  it  was  in  the  romanza :  Deserto  in  terra,  from 
Donizetti's  Don  Sebastian,  that  he  fairly  electri- 
fied the  house,  really  causing  such  an  outburst  of 
enthusiasm  as  we  scarcely  remember  in  that 
Music  Hall.  The  voice,  which  before  had  seemed 
very  shghtly  inclined  to  flat,  was  now  inspired 
and  true  in  every  tone ;  the  melody  was  delivered 
simply  and  with  feeling,  the  power  and  richness 
of  the  voice  kept  growing  on  you,  tUl  it  reached 
a  climax  'before  the  last  cadence,  where  he  pro- 
longed a  ringing  high  B  flat,  renewing  the  tone 
by  several  successive  impulses,  as  one  tries  an 
echo  among  the  mountains,  and  not  from  exhaus- 
tion of  the  first  impulse,  but  as  if  from  pure  de- 
light in  drawing  again  and  again  from  an  exhaust- 
less  reservoir.  The  applause  that  followed  this, 
after  the  repeat  also,  was  almost  frantic,  and  per- 
haps out  of  just  proportion  to  the  other  good 
things  of  the  evening.  But  nothing  operates 
upon  the  mass  of  an  audience  like  a  great  tenor 
voice  ;  one,  which  after  so  many  that  are  either 
dry  or  feeble,  lacks  neither  sentiment  nor  power, 
and  boldly  plants  the  strong  shaft  qiuvering  in 
the  highest  mark.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  finest 
tenor  we  have  heard,  excepting  Mario;  in 
power  much  greater  than  Mario,  but  less  in  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  tone,  and  in  perfection  of  art ; 
though  many  are  ready  even  now  to  crown 
Mil-ate  king  of  tenors.    He  reminds  one  of  Bet- 


TiNi,  more  than  any  other  tenor  we  have  had, 
only  that  he  seems  to  possess  Bettini's  best  power 
always.  He  is  perhaps  more  nearly  what  we 
have  imagined  Benedetti  might  have  been, 
but  we  must  hear  him  in  opera  to  be  coitvinced 
that  he  is  Benedetti's  equal  in  respect  to  fire  and 
lyric  genius. 

Sig.  MoRELLi  is  perhaps  thus  far  the  best  of 
all  our  baritones.  His  voice  has  not  the  weight 
or  warmth  of  Badiali's  ;  it  seems  not  to  be  his 
temperament;  nor  has  he  the  exaggerations  of 
Badiali.  Yet  he  is  quite  as  masterly  a  singer, 
perfectly  artistic  in  style,  executing  everything 
with  truth,  facility  and  taste  ;  a  faultless  judgment 
pervades  his  rendering,  and  his  voice  is  clear, 
elastic,  evenly  developed,  and  singularly  musical 
and  ringing  in  the  upper  tones.  In  his  cool,  re- 
fined, gentlemanly  style  of  singing,  he  reminds  us 
of  Belletti,  while  he  has  a  better  voice.  He 
has  a  comic  vein,  too,  and  sang  most  admirably 
the  Largo  al  factotum ;  also  in  the  duet  above 
referred  to  with  Mme.  Lagrange ;  in  the  duet, 
/  Mulettieri,  with  Sig.  ilirate ;  and  nobly  sus- 
tained the  central  part  in  the  Carlo  Magno 
quartet. 

Sig.  RovEEE,  of  Alboxi  memory,  is  one  of 
the  best  bufib  singers  we  have  ever  had,  and  re- 
cited the  baron's  dream :  /  miei  rampogli,  from 
"  Cinderella,"  in  the  most  approved  style. 

The  orchestra,  under  Sig.  Aediti,  numbering 
about  thirty  instruments,  mostly  from  New  York, 
is  an  excellent  one,  except  the  usual  fault  of  a 
preponderance  of  brass,  which  sometimes  ren- 
dered voices  pure  and  powerful  as  these  inaudible. 
But  the  overture  to  Masaniello,  and  the  PropMte 
march  were  finely  played.  Herr  Scheeibee's 
Concerto  for  the  trumpet  a  piston  was  in  execu- 
tion quite  as  wonderful  as  any  of  Herr  Koenig's 
feats,  and  cpiite  as  expressive,  and  the  composition 
itself  as  an  orchestral  jaiece  had  meat  in  it. 

Second  Concert,  (Wednesday  evening.)  The 
audience  was  much  larger,  and  even  more  enthu- 
siastic than  before.  The  programme  was  a  richer 
one,  although  we  wovfld  gladly  have  spared  the 
noisy  overture  to  Zampa ;  but  that  to  Der  Frey- 
schiitz  was  finely  played  and  worth  the  playing ; 
it  took  its  good  share  of  the  plaudits  of  the  eve- 
ning. Sig.  Moeelli  led  off  after  Zampa.  This 
time  he  abstained  entirely  from  the  comic,  and 
confined- himself  to  serious  and  pathetic  melody. 
His  solos  were  the  air :  Ah,  per  semjyre,  from 
1  Puritani,  and  the  romanza:  Ah,  non  aveva, 
from  Maria  di  Rudenz,  two  of  the  very  best  songs 
of  Bellini  and  Donizetti  respectively,  in 
which  both  simple  dramatic  melody  and  luxury 
of  ornament  taxed  the  singer's  powers  and  found 
them  adequate  at  all  points  and  ample.  We 
have  listened  to  no  baritone  with  more  unalloyed 
pleasure.  Sig.  Koveee's  huffo  talent  found  play 
in  the  two  duets  from  L'  Elisir  d'  Amore ;  the 
first  with  Sig.  Mieate,  the  second  with  Mme. 
Lagrange,  and  much  to  the  amusement  of  re- 
fined ears. 

Sig.  Mieate's  voice  and  manner  grew  upon 
us.  The  voice  seemed  to  us  more  uniformly 
pure  and  ti-ue.  It  adapted  itself  happily  to  the 
light,  conversational  style  of  the  duet  with  Ro- 
vere,  although  that  style  is  not  his  forte.  He 
showed  his  taste  in  the  selection  of  the  almost 
always  omitted  tenor  aria :  Dalla  sua  pace, 
from  "  Don  Giovanni."  (It  has  been  sung,  how- 
ever, in  our  chamber  concerts  by  Mr.   Aethur- 


SON.)  This  air  has  not  the  bravura  of  Don 
Ottavio's  other  song :  11  mio  tesoro,  but  is  quite 
its  equal  in  beauty  of  melody,  in  depth  and 
tenderness  of  feeling  ;  its  sustained  cantaVde,  its 
wonderful  modulations,  and  its  chaste  simplicity, 
refusing  to  wear  any  of  the  hacknieid  modem 
Italian  cadenzas  and  effects,  make  it  a  difficult 
test  of  the  best,  though  not  the  most  sho-wj-  and 
effective  qualities  of  a  singer.  It  -will  not  "  bring 
the  house  down  " ;  but  when  well  sung  and  ac- 
companied (and  the  orchestra  has  verj'  much  to 
do  with  it)  it  sinks  deeply  into  the  souls  of  those 
who  truly  love  good  music.  Sig.  Mirate  sang  it 
like  an  artist,  with  simplicity  and  truth,  and  -with 
such  warm  reproduction  of  all  the  intrinsic  beau- 
ty and  melody  as  none  but  Mario  might  surpass. 
The  romanza  from  Don  Sebastian  was  repeated, 
twice,  with  the  same  electrifying  effect  as  on 
Monday,  and  Mii-ate  reigns  the  king  of  hearts  at 
present.  He  has  one  danger,  that  of  letting  the 
storms  of  ecstatic  bravos  which  leap  out  at  the 
signal  of  his  first  ringing,  loud  high  note,  tempt 
him  into  forcing  said  notes,  in  the  unconscious 
joy  of  riding  such  a  storm. 

Mme.  Lagrange,  this  time,  did  not  exhibit 
her  voice  in  instrumental  pieces,  but  kept  exclu- 
sively within  the  sphere  of  vocal  music  proper. 
First  she  sang  the  well-knovra  Qui  la  voce  ;  and 
even  after  Lind,  Sontag,  Bosio,  Geisi,  we 
found  no  lack  of  feeling  and  expression,  as  of 
course  there  was  none  of  artistic  finish,  in  her 
singing  of  the  slow,  cantabile  movement ;  in  the 
rapturous  allegro :  Vien  diletto,  &c.,  her  voice 
could  riot  in  the  most  bird-like  luxury  of  orna- 
ment, achieving  unheard  of  marvels  of  execution 
with  most  perfect  ease,  and  all  -with  so  much 
unity  and  taste,  that  one  enjoyed  it  like  a  simple 
gush  of  nature.  There  was  character  enough  in 
this,  besides  the  dazzling  execution,  to  make  it 
easy  enough  to  credit  what  the  New  York  critics 
say  of  her  dramatic  talent. 

The  duet :  La  ci  darem,  with  Morelli,  was  charm- 
ingly sung  and  a  repetition  insisted  upon.  Here 
she  was  singly  true  to  the  requirements  of  the 
music,  losing  herself,  like  a  true  artist,  in  the  ex- 
pression of  its  feeling.  In  the  subtle  delicacies  of 
the  duet  from  L'Elisir,  and  in  the  brilliant  bra- 
vura of  Una  voce  poco  fa,  she  was  again  in  her 
own  peculiar  vein,  the  truest  exponent  we  have 
perhaps  ever  had  of  the  beauties  of  those  ornate 
styles  of  melodic  composition.  The  finale  from 
"  Lucia" :  Chi  mifrena,  closed  the  entertainment, 
and  never  have  we  heard  it  so  superbly  sung  as 
by  these  four  artists.  Mirate's  rich  and  manly 
tenor  soared  majestically  through  the  harmony, 
and  the  soprano  partook  fully  of  the  same  large- 
ness of  style,  crowning  the  whole  on  the  final 
chord  by  running  up  an  octave  and  sweUing  out 
the  high  D  with  wonderful  effect. 

Mme.  Lagrange  gains  upon  her  audience  with 
every  effort, — if  effort  it  can  be  called,  which 
seems  so  easy.  Art,  carried  to  such  height,  be- 
comes a  second  nature.  It  is  plain  that  it  is  no 
mere  mechanical  matter.  There  must  be  a  cer- 
tain something  like  genius  at  the  bottom  of  it  ■ — 
genius  for  a  speciality,  not  genius  in  its  univei-sal 
sense — to  explain  such  freshness  in  the  exercise 
of  processes  so  long  and  laboriously  studied.  An 
infallible  instinct  of  good  taste  reigns  in  all  she 
does,  from  what  is  simplest  to  what  is  most  extra- 
ordinary, so  that  she  may  never  mistake  the  right 
expression  of  whatsoever  music  she  may  under- 
take, and  never  undertake  what  is  not  meant  for 
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her.  At  all  events  it  is  an  interesting,  a  genuine 
individuality,  this  singing  of  Mme.  Lagrange; 
and  we  shall  rejoice  to  hear  again  that  wild  Hun- 
garian melody,  and  that  vocalized  Mazurka. 
Her  lady-like  dignity  and  grace  of  person,  the 
beauty  that  is  and  is  not,  coming  and  going  with 
her  rare  mobility  of  features, — and  yet  beautiful 
in  the  total  expression  as  if  every  feature  had 
been  spiritually  moulded  to  the  good  will  to  please, 
— go  far  to  complete  the  charm. 

Very  general  is  the  regret  that  we  may  not  hear 
this  troupe  in  opera.  Is  not  the  appreciation  of 
their  eflforts  here  sufficient  to  procure  us  sooner 
or  later  that  great  pleasure  ? 


Boston  Theatre.— Italian  Opera. 

The  two  closing  performances  last  week  formed 
rather  an  anti-climax  to  the  opera  excitement.  Riga- 
letto,  on  Friday,  was  voted  the  most  insignificant  of 
all  the  operas.  [Even  Verdi's  admirers  did  not 
seem  to  warm  to  it.  The  charms  of  novelty,  of  Mme. 
Mahetzek's  singing  in  the  part  of  Gilda,  and  of  a 
few  effective  pieces  of  for  the  most  part  light  music, 
were  about  all  that  saved  it.  The  thing  dramatically 
is  too  monstrous  to  be  endurable,  except  as  your 
attention  is  caught  away  from  the  drama  by  the 
sparkling  detail  of  the  music,  or  by  nice  points  for 
voice  or  orchestra.  It  certainly  is  not  a  great  opera ; 
it  does  not  seem,  until  the  last  act,  where  the  horrors 
are  unveiled,  to  aspire  to  anything  intensely  lyrical. 
It  is  rather  a  light  play  of  fancy ;  and  therein  we 
like  it  better  than  such  overstrained  efforts  at  the 
tragical  and  thrilling  as  11  Trovatore.  There  the 
composer  tried  harder;  here  he  has  been  happier. 
We  are  still  convinced  that  there  is  more  agreeable 
music,  more  that  is  new  and  fresh  in  Eigoletto.  Sig. 
Veedi  has  a  very  clever  talent  for  pretty  masquerade 
and  dance  music,  as  we  knew  by  the  last  act  of  Er- 
nani;  and  here  the  music  played  by  a  band  upon  the 
stage  in  the  opening  Don  Juan-like  scene,  the  minuet, 
the  whispered  Zitti  zitti  chorus  of  the  conspirators 
who  abduct  Eigoletto's  daughter,  the  Duke's  free  and 
easy  waltz  air :  La  donna  e  mobile,  &c.  &c.,  are  really 
among  the  pleasant  things  of  the  kind.  There  is 
now  and  then  a  touch  of  geniality  as  in  "  the  Barber." 
There  are  some  touching  songs,  too,  and  some 
dashing  ones  that  are  quite  clever.  In  the  scenes 
between  Gilda  and  her  lover,  and  Gilda  and  her 
father,  there  is  some  expressive  melody.  The  quartet 
in  the  last  scene  is  finer  than  anything  in  Trovatore, 
or  perhaps  any  work  of  Verdi's;  and  to  deepen  the 
horrors  of  that  scene  there  are  some  orchestral  effects 
of  a  very  simple  and  scarcely  musical  kind  employed, 
which  show  invention. 

As  to  the  singers,  there  was  little  to  praise,  with 
the  exception  of  the  part  of  Gilda.  Vestvali  ap- 
peared wholly  out  of  place  in  such  a  part  as  Mada- 
lena;  Sig.  Bolcioni's  tenor  was  hard  and  hoarse, 
and  he  had  nothing  of  the  gay  air  of  the  sporting 
Duke.  Sig.  Amodio,  as  Kigoletto,  the  court  jester, 
Gilda's  father  and  avenger,  had  the  most  of  a  char- 
acter to  sustain ;  but  his  memory  often  failed  him  in 
his  music,  and  his  "make  up"  was  too  ridiculous. — 
The  piece  was  curtailed  of  some  of  its  good  things, 
and  some  absurd  things,  such  as  the  revival  and  sing- 
ing of  the  murdered  Gilda  in  the  sack. 

We  were  too  hasty  in  congratulating  our  readers 
last  Saturday  upon  the  prospect  of  hearing  Masa- 
niello  in  its  cntirenness.  We  should  have  known  the 
worth  of  theatre  announcements  better.  Of  the  five 
acts  only  the  three  first  were  given,  and  those  greatly 
abridged.  Yet  what  we  heard  and  saw — all  save  the 
painfully  ungraceful  Fenclla — was  appetizing  to  a  de- 
gree that  made  our  disappointment  keen.  If  there 
is  no  great  music  in  Aubek's  opera,  there  is  much 
that  is  fresh  and  vivid,  both  in  melody  and  harmony. 
The  plot,  the  characters,  the  scenes  and  groupings 


are  all  interesting.  It  was  perfectly  refreshing  after 
Verdi's  operas.  The  well-known  choruses,  of  the 
fishermen,  of  the  marketers,  the  wedding  chorus  in 
the  first  scene,  the  prayer  (a  rich,  unique  piece  of 
unaccompanied  vocal  harmony),  &.e.,  were  very  ef- 
fectively sung.  Mme.  Maretzek  looked  and  sang 
finely  in  what  little  of  her  music  was  retained.  The 
Duke's  part  (Herr  Quint)  was  reduced  to  almost 
nothing.  Sig.  Brignoli  made  an  interesting  Masa- 
niello.  He  had  not  fire  enough  for  the  full  effect  of 
the  Barcarolle,  but  was  warmed  into  life  in  the  pat- 
riotic duet  by  Badiali,  whose  impersonation  of  the 
rough,  honest  fisherman,  Pietro,  was  as  picturesquely 
Neapolitan,  as  it  was  new  for  him. 

When  the  curtain  rose  after  the  prayer  and  battle 
chorus,  "  a  change  had  come  o'er  the  spirit  of  tlie 
dream"  and  of  the  music.  It  was  Donizetti,  and 
Edgardo  dying  once  more,  who  has  died  so  often, 
even  in  brass  bands  and  hand  organs,  that  it  would 
be  really  a  relief  to  have  him  make  an  end 
of  it.  But  it  was  the  debut  of  our  young  friend, 
Harrison  Millard  ;  and  in  that  we  were  all  inter- 
ested. We  are  fully  of  the  general  opinion  that  it 
was  a  very  successful  de'but.  There  was  no  great 
evidence  of  dramatic  talent,  yet  all  was  appropriate 
enough,  as  it  was  modest.  His  voice,  if  not  so  strong 
as  we  have  heard,  was  throughout  very  clear  and 
pure  and  sweet,  and  his  rendering  of  the  music  such 
as  would  do  credit  to  a  better  tenor  than  that  opera 
troupe  possesses.  But  Mr.  Millard,  we  are  sure,  does 
wisely  to  employ  his  gift  in  concert  and  in  parlor 
singing,  where  his  voice  and  style  and  good  musi- 
cianship are  always  most  acceptable. 

||tu.'ii4al  (!| fl It iti f) ^ 0 tt & e tt 4 c. 

From  TAUlirTOBr,  Mass. 

Jdne  13. — The  "  Creation  "  was  brought  out  here 
by  the  "  Beethoven  Society, "  Monday  evening  last, 
under  the  dii'cction  of  the  accomplished  artist, 
TnoMAS  Ryan.  The  Society  had  eight  or  ten 
weeks'  drill  on  the  oratorio,  and  the  ladies  prac- 
ticed in  general  vocalization  under  the  direction  of 
this  gentleman  during  this  time  ;  so  that  every  thing 
on  the  evening  in  question  went  swimmingly.  The 
Society  consists  of  about  fifty  voices,  and  an  orches- 
tra of  twenty, — complete,  excepting  oboes  and  bas- 
soons. I  doubt  if  any  town  out  of  Boston  can  boast 
of  so  complete  an  organization  of  the  kind  as  Taun- 
ton. The  society  has  given  a  series  of  concerts  for 
several  seasons  past,  at  which  many  full  oratorios 
have  been  performed, — thus  have  they  endeavored  to 
instil  a  love  for  music  of  a  high  order  among  their 
town's  people.  This  and  all  similar  societies  will 
consult  their  best  interests  by  engaging  such  a  person 
as  Mr.  Ryan  to  drill  and  bring  out  works  of  as  high 
an  order  as  the  "  Creation, "  because  more  deference 
is  paid  by  the  members  to  all  remarks  and  sugges- 
tions from  such  a  leader,  than  would  be  paid  to  one 
of  their  own  members. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Editor,  to  be  able  to  chronicle  similar 
undertakings  next  season. 

I  must  not  omit  stating  that  tliis,  as  well  as  pre- 
vious concerts,  was  very  fully  attended. 

SrECTATOR. 

From  ETEW  YOKE. 
June  12. — Since  my  last  the  Lagrange  troupe 
have  given  the  'Barber,'  'Puritani'  (twice),  and 
'Norma.'  Mme.  Lagrange's  Elvira  pleased  me 
exceedingly,  as  indeed  it  did  the  rest  of  the  audience. 
I  liked  her  better  than  Grisi.  Her  singing  is  per- 
fect, and  her  acting,  especially  in  the  third  scene  of 
the  second  act,  and  in  the  Vien  diletto  was  superb. 
The  other  artists,  though  far  inferior,  on  the  whole 
did  well.  On  Friday  night  we  had  '  Norma,'  and  a 
crowded  house.  I  saw  but  a  part  of  it  and  therefore 
can  say  nothing  as  to  the  'new  reading'  which  Mme. 


Lagrange  is  said  to  have  given.    Signorina  Costini 
made  a  very  pleasing  Adalgisa. 

And  now,  although  Mme.  Lagrange  is  a  perfect 
singer  and  actress,  I  feel  no  great  admiration  for  her. 
She  has  nothing  which  makes  one  sympathize, 
nothing  to  carry  away  one's  feelings.  And  therefore 
I  was  glad  to  have  the  regular  company  back  last 
night,  even  though  they  gave  II  Trovatore.  The  house 
was  crowded,  which  shows  that  the  New  Tork  public 
prefer  a  good  stock  company  to  a  star  and  a  few  ac- 
companying starlets.  To-morrow  we  have  '  Tell,' 
and  on  Saturday  Linda,  with  your  Boston  prima 
donna,  Miss  Hensler,  whom  we  are  all  very  anx- 
ious to  hear. 

The  present  troupe  will  break  up  before  long, 
(they  say),  Badiali  and  Steffanone  going  to 
Europe.  The  Lagrange  troupe  will  soon  return  to 
the  Academy,  and  probably  be  strengthened  from 
the  present  company. 

Next  week  we  are  to  have  German  opera  at  Wal- 
lack's.  Manager,  Albert  Maretzek  ;  conductor, 
Robert  Stoepel.  Fidelio  is  among  the  promised 
operas.  The  week  following,  the  grand  German  musi- 
cal jubilee  of  the  different  societies  through  the  Uni- 
ted States  will  open  with  a  grand  concert  on  Monday, 
at  the  Metropolitan.  At  the  close  of  July  we  are  to 
have  Jcllien,  with  a  new  orchestra.  It  is  rumored 
that  he  is  also  to  be  engaged  in  Italian  opera.  And 
lastly,  that  Dr.  Joy  (of  the  great  English  firm),  is 
making  arrangements  for  English  opera,  the  com- 
pany to  include  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sims  Reeves,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Weiss,  etc. 

And  so  closeth  this  chapter  of  musical  gossip. 


NEW    COURSE    OF    HARMONY, 

BY  li.  H.  SOUTHARD. 

The  Publishers  call  the  attention  of  the  musical  profession 
to  this  "work,  as  one  emiuently  calculated  to  lighten  the  labors 
of  the  teacher,  and  rapidly  advance  the  pupil.  It  is  emphati- 
cally a  Practical  work,  serving  both  as  a  Manual  of  instruc- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  and  a  Text-book  on  the  other  ;  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  work,  together 
with  the  very  large  number  of  exercises  and  examples,  presents 
great  advantages,  to  both  scholar  and  teacher,  over  any  similar 
work  of  the  kind.  Teachers  highly  commend  the  work,  Mr. 
IViLLiAM  Mason  says  it  is  a  work  unsurpassed  in  the  language. 
Mr.  George  J.  Webb  says  that  it  is  a  work  perspicuous  in 
diction,  methodical  in  arrangement,  and  sufficiently  copious  to 
embrace  all  the  essentials  of  the  general  doctrine  of  accord. 
It  can  be  ordered  through  any  respectable  Music-seller,  and 
will  be  sent  through  the  mail  on  the  receipt  of  the  price, 
(©1,75,)  postage  prepaid. 

GEO.  P.  REEO  <fc  CO.,  Pialilisliers, 
13  Tremont  St.  Boston. 

BI>.  ALIjEW  desires  a  situation  as  Organist  iu  some 
•  church  in  Boston.    Address  Box  186,  Worcester,  Mass. 
llEFERENCES— Sumner  Hill,  E.  Hamilton,  J.  H.  Willcox,  Esqs. 

OTTO    DBESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  piano,  and  may  be  addressed  at  the 
Revere  House.  Terms:  —  SroO  p»^r  quarter  of  24  lessons, 
two  a  week  ;  3?30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

WILLIAM    BERGER, 

PMfeUsBaea'  and  Saaaixoi'ter  of  Music, 

No.  82  West  4th  Street,  Cincinnati,  0. 

KEEPS  constantlv  on  hand  a  Large  and  Select  Stock  of 
IMPORTED   MUSIC,   for  sale   at  Eastern   prices.      New 
Music  received  by  Steamer  as  soon  as  published.     A  liberal 
discount  granted  to  Teachers.    All  orders  promptly  attended 
to.     Music  arranged  to  order. 
^Cr'  Catalogues  sent  gratis  by  mail.  Aug26 

F  .    F  .    M  tj  L  L  E  R , 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AND  ORGANIST  at  the  Old  South 
Church  ;  Organist  and  Piani.st  of  the  Uandel  &  Haydn 

Society,  Musical  Education  Society,  &c.  &c. 
Residence,  Bio.  3  Winter  Place,  Boston, 

CARL    GARTNER, 
TEACHER    OF    MUSIC, 

May  be  found  at  No.  20  Dover  Street,  every  forenoon  between 
9  and  10.  Oo  14 

G.  ANDR^   &,   CO.'S 

Stpot  ri£    ^Forii^n    anil    Bomcstu   iHusic, 

19  3.  MIKTH  STREET,  ABOVE  CHE8TW0T, 

(East  side,)  PHILADELPHIA. 

O^A  catalogue  of  our  stock  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  published.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC, 


NOVELLO'S    LIBRARY 

FOR  THE    DIFFUSION   OP 

MUSICAL   KNOWLEDGE. 

Vol.  I.  Now  Keadt, 

ALBRECHTSBERGER'S  collected  "WritiDgs  on  THOROUGH 
BASS,  HARMONY,  and  COMPOSITION,  for  Self-Instruc- 
tion. Translated  by  Saeilla  Novello,  from  the  original  Ger- 
man. The  musical  examples  revised  by  Vincent  Novello. 
[Former  price,  42gJ  Vol,  1.,  Harmony  and  Thorough-Bass, 
88  cts.  by  mail  94.  Vols.  II.  and  III.,  Guide  to  Composition, 
eacli  88  cts.  by  mail  94. 

V. 

CATEL'S    TREATISE    ON    HARMONY.      Translated    by 
Maky  Cowden  Claeke,  from  the  original  French.    [For- 
mer price,  $3  75.]    In  paper  wrapper  63  cts.  by  mail  67. 

IV. 

MOZART'S  SUCCINCT  THOROUGH-BASS  SCHOOL. 
Translated  from  the  German,  by  Sabilla  Novello.  The 
musical  examples  revised  by  Josiah  Pittman.  [Former  price 
9fl  75.]    In  paper  wrapper  21  cts.  by  toail  23. 

III. 

EETIS'  TREATISE  ON  CHOIR  AND  CHORUS  SINGING. 
Translated  from  the  French,  by  the  Kev.  Thomas  Helmore, 
M.  A.  [Former  price,  15  francs,]  In  paper  wrapper  38  cts. 
by  mail  41. 

II. 

MARX'S,  DR.,  GENERAL  MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION.— 
An  aid  to  Teachers  and  Learners  in  every  branch  of  Mu- 
sical knowledge.  Translated  by  George  Macirone,  from  the 
original  German,  expressly  for  Novello's  Library  for  the  Diffu- 
sion of  Musical  Knowledge.  [Former  price,  9S3  75.]  Bound  in 
cloth,  price  *1  63,  by  mail  gfl  75. 

%*  Of  this  work  five  large  editions  have  been  printed  in 
German,  besides  being  reprinted  in  England.  It  comprehends 
minute  explanations  of  every  musical  matter,  from  the  sim- 
plest rudiments,  through  the  various  elaborations  of  rhythm, 
doctrine  of  tones,  instruments,  elementary  and  artistic  forms 
of  composition,  artistic  performance,  and  musical  education  in 
general. 

I. 

CHERUBINI'S  TREATISE  ON  COUNTERPOINT  AND 
FUGUE.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke,  from  the 
original  French.  The  musical  portion  has  also  been  super- 
vised by  Mr.  Josiah  Pittman,  Organist  of  Lincoln's  Inn. — 
[Former  price,  ®7  88.]  Bound  in  cloth,  price  ®1  63,  by  mail 
®175. 

NOVEILO'S  SACRED  MTTSIC  "WAREHOTTSE, 

389  BROADWAY,  NEW-YORK, 
And  at  69  Bean  street,  Solio  Sq.uare,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 


JOHN  SEWARD  WRIGHT, 

^(aitisi:,  ®to;anijBt  aitlj  jititttor  of  plusu 

AT  THE  MDSIO  HALL,  (Rev.  Theodore  Parkeb's  Society,) 

GIVES  INSTRUCTION  ON  THE  PIANO. 

Residence,  13  Avery  Street. 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER   OF  MUSIC, 

OFFERS  his  services  as  an  Instructor  in  the  higher  branches 
of  Piano  playing.  Mr  H.  may  be  addressed  at  the  music 
stores  of  Nathan  Richardson,  282  Washington  St.  or  Q.  P. 
Reed  &  Co.  17  Tremont  Row. 

References  :— Mrs.  C.  W.  Loring,  33  Mt.  Vernon  St. 
Miss  K.  E.  Prince,  Salem. 
Miss  Nichols,  20  South  St. 
Miss  May,  6  Franklin  Place.  Feb.  18. 

THOMAS    RYAN, 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

RESIDENCE,  No.  15  DIX  PLACE. 

B.    D.    AI,I.EN, 
TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE. 

Letters  directed  care  of  Nathan  Richardson,  Esq.  282  Wash- 
ington Street. 
References, — Otto  Dresel,  E.  Hamilton,  1. 1.  Harwood,  Esqs, 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 
365  Waalilngtom  Street,  Boston. 

CHICKERING-   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND    AND    SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

^WAREBOOMS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 


SUPERIOR     TO     ALL. 

LIGHTE,  NEWTON  ORABBURY'S  PMOS. 

NATHAN    RZCHARnSON 

Wonld  respectfully  inform  the  public  that  he  has  taken  the 
Agency  for  the  New  England  L'tates,  for  the  sale  of  the  above 
celebrated  instruments,  a  full  assortment  of  which  "will  con- 
stantly be  kept  at  his 

MUSICAL    EXCHANGE, 

282  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

These  Instruments  are  warranted  in  all  cases,  and  put  up  in 
secure  boxes,  free  of  expense,  for  transportation  to  any  dis- 
tance.  Also,  NEW  MUSIC  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and 

America  received  as  soon  as  published,  which,  together  with 
our  own  publications,  forms  the  largest  stock  and  greatest 
variety  of  Sheet  Music  to  be  found  in  the  United  States.  The 
most  liberal  discount  made  to  the  Trade  and  Seminaries. 

Catalogues  sent  to  any  address,  g-ra;?.^. — Superior  MelodEONS 
always  on  hand.— PIANOS  TO  LET,  on  liberal  terms. 

MR.   HARRISON  MILLARD, 

(TENORE,) 

TEACHER  OF  ITALIAN  VOCALIZATION, 

No.  6  Tyler  St Terms  $50  per  quarter. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO -FORTE, 

Mauufactory,  379  "Wash-iiigtom  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

YOUNG  LADIES'  VOCAL  MUSIC  SCHOOL. 

E.  R.  BI.ANCHARI>5  Teaclicr. 

This  School  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  acquire  the 
ability  to  read  music  readily  at  sight,  and  is  particularly  adapt- 
ed to  the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  teach 
singing  in  schools,  or  to  receive  instruction,  from  the  best  mas- 
ters, in  the  Cultivation  of  the  Voife,  Style,  &c. 

Address,  care  of  Geo.  J.  Webb  &  Co.,  No.  3  Winter  street. 

MR.  J.  C.  D.  PAEKER, 

WILL   be  happy  to  give  instrviction  iu  Piano-forte  and 
Organ  pl.aying,  and  the  Theory  of  Music.    Address  : — 
No.  3  Hayward  Place.  May  26.  tf 

MEYER    &    TRETBAR, 

BUFFAZOj    N.   Y. 

[Cr-AGENTS  for  the  Publishing  House  of  G.  M.  MEYER,  Je. 
Brunswick. 

IF  you  wish  to  learn  to  play  in  the  shortest  time  possible,  buy 

lOBERN  SCHOOL  FoirfHE''pMO-FOME, 

which  is  acknowledged  by  the  most  eminent  musicians  of 
Europe  and  America  to  be  the  BEST  Instruction  Book  that 
has  ever  been  published. — -Price  Throe  Dollars. 

[r:?^Published  at  the  MUSICAL  EXCHANGE,  Boston,  and 
for  sale  at  all  Music  Stores. 


Mr.    J.  Q.    WETHERBEE, 

(BASSO  CANTANTE,) 
Bfo.  18  TREMOIVT  TEMPLE,   BOSTON. 


J.  thenkle, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
Kesideiice  l^o.  56  Kiieeland  Street. 

C.    BKEtrSING, 
IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW"  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard\s   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

^Cr'  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

ADOLPH    BAUMBACH, 
TBACHEE.  OF  THE  PIAWO-FOETE. 

Application  can  be  made  at  Reed's  Music-Store,  or  at  the 
Norfolk  House,  Roxbury.  Sept  9 

L.    O.    EMERSON, 

gCtaHjtr  d£  l|t  piano-^Mtc,  ©yatt,  &  511:511x5, 

ORGANIST  AND  DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AT 
BULFINCH  STREET  CHURCH. 

Music  Room  wider  the  Cliurch Residence,  12  Indiana  PI. 

BOSTON. 
Applications  may  also  be  made  at  Oliver  Ditson's,  115  Wash- 
ington St.,  to  whom  he  is  permitted  to  refer. 

MUSIC     AUD     JOB^FBINTlNG^^OFmCE, 


ORGAN-HARMONIUMS, 

MANUFACTURED   Bf 

MASON     &,     HAMLIN. 

THE  Organ-IIannoninm  is  an  entirely  new  (patent)  mnsical 
instrument  of  the  reed  species,  having  two  manuals,  or 
rows  of  keys,  and  eight  stops,  as  follows  : — 1.  Diapason  ;  2. 
Dulciana;  3.  Principal;  4.  Ilute  ;  5.  Bourdon;  6.  Hautboy; 
7.  Expression  ;  8.  Coupler.  It  is  designed  more  e.-^pecially  for 
the  nee  of  churches,  lecture-rooms,  and  other  large  public 
halls,  having  power  nearly  equ^l  to  a  thousand  dollar  organ  ! 
It  is  also  capable  of  many  solo-effects,  and  has  great  variety  in 
the  property  or  quality  of  tone.  It  is  especially  adapred  to 
the  UPe  of  organ-teachers  and  students,  being  an  :tdmirable 
substitute  for  organ-practice.  Examination  from  all  interested 
is  respectfully  solicited. 

Mason  &  Hamlin's  Model  Melodeons ! 

Recommended  by  the  best  musicians  and  organists  in  the 
country,  (as  superior  to  all  others,)  among  whom  we  mention 
the  following:  Lowell  Mason,  Wm.  B.  Bradbury,  George  F. 
Root,  G.  W.  Morgan  (late  organist  to  the  Harmonic  Union, 
London),  S.  A.  Bancroft.,  L.  P.  Homer,  L.  H.  Southard,  E. 
Bruce,  etc.  etc. 

Prices  from  $60  to  $175. 
\!Cr'  Circulars  containing  a  full  description  of  the  Mf^del 
Melodeons  sent  to  any  address,  on  application  to  the  under- 
signed. 

HENRY  MASON.       1  MASON   &    HAMIillV, 

EMMONS  HAMLIN.  J  Cambridge  St.  [cor.  of  Charles,)  Boston,  His. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 
IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

HAVE  REMOVED   TO 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    YORK. 

TEACHEE  OE  MUSIC,  259  Washington  St. 

RESIDENCE....  13  SHAWHUT  STREET,  BOSTON. 

A  GOOD  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE! 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

E  ^BajJtr  of  Ert  an&  ^.itnntuxt, 

Publislied  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Boston. 

Tivo  Dollars  per  aiiiiTun.,  in  advance* 

During  the  three  years  since  it  was  established,  this  Journal 
has  met  TVith  continually  increasing  favor,  and  it  entered 
upon  its  SEVENTH  VOLUME  "with  the  number  for  Saturday, 
April  7th. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Musio,  but  vrith 
glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time — 1 .  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas  ;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories  ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Moral,  Social,  and  Religious  hearings;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  &c.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &e.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &c. 

0=*Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.   Address  (post-paid) 

J.  S.  DWIGHT,  21  School  St.  Boston. 

From  the  Neio  York  Daily  Tribune. 
There  is  no  better  musical  critic  in  the  country  than  John 
S.  Dwight,  of  Boston,  and  few  men  are  able  to  express  what 
they  have  to  say  about  music  in  a  manner  at  once  so  poetic 
and  precise.  His  articles  are  sure  to  please  the  learned  in 
music,  and  to  delight  its  lovers.  We  commend  his  journal 
unreservedly  to  our  musical  friends  as  a  work  which  will  be 
an  able  running  commentary  upon  musical  events,  extracting 
from  each  its  significance,  varying  its  critical  notices  of  musio 
and  musicians,  both  new  and  old,  with  biographical  and  enter- 
taining details  ;  and  always  true  to  what  is  most  interesting 
and  commanding  in  this  noblest  of  the  Arts, 

From  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript. 

Wherever  there  is  a  piano-forte,  this  Journal  ought  to  be 
lying  on  it. 

From  the  Boston  Atlas. 

We  need  just  such  a  paper.  One  which  is  subservient  to  no 
particular  clique  of  book-makers,  or  society  agents,  or  mana- 
gerial interests.     One  which  tells  truly  what  is  good  and  what 

is  bad,  in  the  honest  convictions  of  the  writer Mr.  Dwight 

unites  more  qualifications  to  hold  the  judge's  chair  than  any 
other  writer  with  whose  powers  we  are  acquainted.  His  genial 
warmth  of  feeling  is  united  to  an  acute  perception  of  tbe 
beauties  of  executional  Art ;  while  a  long  and  earnest  study 
of  the  great  composers  of  tbe  world  has  rendered  him  familiar 
with,  and  an  appreciator  of,  their  noble  works.^ 
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Translated  for  this  Journal. 

Beethoven's  Symphonies. 

EY    "A   FELESD   OF  ART." 

From  the  German. 
(Continued  from  last  week.) 

In  tte  Fifth  Sj-mphony,  in  C  minor  (67tli 
work),  Beethoven  strilces  qnite  otlier,  higher 
chords.  This  symphony  has  always  been  regarded 
with  peculiar  fondness  and  even  as  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  symphonic  art  by  those  Beethovenists,  to 
whom  the  last  symphony  of  the  master  has  re- 
mained more  or  less  a  riddle,  and  who  have  re- 
cognized in  Beethoven  chiefly  the  sorrow-smitten, 
struggling  genius,  attaining  to  joy  and  cheerful- 
ness only  through  grief,  whUe  they  have  not 
enough  appreciated  the  pure  serenity  and  joyful- 
jness  with  which  he  is  filled  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  symphonies.  In  fact  this  work  e.xerts  an 
infinitely  magical  influence  over  those,  who  have 
just  for  the  first  time  reached  the  outer  threshold 
of  the  Beethoven  sanctuary.  This  magical  efi'ect 
is  owing  partly  to  the  pregnant  and  pronounced 
tone-pictures,  and  partly  to  the  sharply  separated 
contrasts  in  which  the  work  moves.  If  you  take 
the  first  movement  of  this  symphony  and  compare 
it  with  the  same  in  the  Eroica,  you  perceive  at 
once  the  epigi-ammatic  shortness  (so  to  say)  of 
the  former,  the  simplicity  of  its  thoughts,  as  op- 
posed to  the  broad,  extended  treatment  and  the 
involved  periodic  structure  of  the  latter.  The 
contrasts  of  light  and  shadow  in  the  fifth  are 
much  bolder  than  in  the  third.  Moreover  about 
no  work  of  Beethoven  has  there  been  so  much 
poetizing,  as  about  this  ;  think  only  of  Hoffmann's 
Pliantasie-stucke. 

But  let  us  approach  this  tone-creation  more 
nearly.  As  the  ideal  subject  of  the  work  we 
may  designate  the  struggle  of  the  human  soul  to 
escape  the   narrowing  limits  of  pain  and  soitow 


and  attain  to  inward  joy  and  cheerfulness.  This 
struggle  is  announced  to  us  in  the  first  movement. 
How  significant  already  the  first  tones,  of  which 
Beethoven  thoughtfully  has  said  "  So  knocks  Fate 
at  the  door ! "  It  goes  on  develoj^ing  in  true 
dramatic  course,  in  painful  conflict,  the  soul  is 
fiUed  with  deepest  woe,  is  in  a  state  of  veritable 
wretchedness,  dismay  and  anguish  get  possession 
of  the  feelings ;  now  the  soul  seems  to  succumb 
to  these  nocturnal  demons,  to  sink  exhausted  in 
the  battle ;  and  now  it  gathers  itself  up  again, 
giving  utterance  in  violent  spasms  to  its  pain,  and 
approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  goal  of 
absolute  despair.  But  through  this  night  there 
sounds  from  time  to  time  a  soothing,  mildly  re- 
conciling voice — the  second  leading  theme — as  if 
to  intimate  that  even  this  night  is  not  wholly  in- 
consolable. Still  pain  and  sorrow  constantly  re- 
gain the  upper  hand,  until  toward  the  close  they 
fill  the  agitated  soul  exclusively  and  with  an  in- 
creased power.  In  painful  conflict  the  move- 
ment began,  in  painfiil  conflict  it  concludes. 

Then  resound  in  the'  second  movement  the 
sweet  tones  of  consoling  hope,  and  quicken  the 
soul  that  has  been  steeped  in  woe.  What  repose, 
what  soul-kindling  consecration  reside  in  this  first 
theme !  What  a  healing,  strengthening  spell  it 
works  in  the  shattered  soul,  which  presently,  in 
the  second  theme  rises  to  inspired  courage,  to 
joyful  presentiment  of  success.  These  moods  of 
all-consoling  hope  and  of  inspired  and  joyous 
courage  fill  alternately  this  wonderful  piece  of 
music;  these  compose  its  ideal  subject-matter. 
Words  are  too  precise  and  limited  to  afford  any 
further  indication  of  the  soul's  mysteries,  which 
are  here  unveiled  to  us ;  one  shrinks  from  trying 
to  give  intelligible  expression  to  this  magic,  for 
"feeling  is  all."  Let  me  simply  allude  to  the 
transporting  and  celestial  passage  where  the  key 
of  A  flat  minor  enters ;  to  the  swelling  gush  of 
sweetest  feelings  near  the  close,  to  the  impetuous 
fervor  of  the  22d  and  23d  bars  before  the  end. 

In  the  Third  Movement,  the  Scherzo,  the  soul 
seems  beclouded  anew  ;  but  these  are  not  those 
demons  of  the  first  movement,  that  are  bu- 
sy here ;  they  are  rather  shadowy  cloud  shapes, 
which  get  possession  once,  more  of  the  soul  already 
filled  with  hope  and  courage.  The  soul  is  once 
more  spell-bound  in  a  state  of  inward  misery 
and  discontent,  from  which  it  seeks  in  an  infin- 
itely humorous  way  to  free  itself.  And  the 
attempt  succeeds.  Toward  the  conclusion  the 
composer  struggles  in  a  most  magnificent  musical 
climax  out  of  the  gloomy  C  minor  into  the  full 
light  of  C  major,  and  in  a  splendid  triumphal 
march  announces  the  achieved  bhss  of  a  cheerful, 
glad  existence.  Indeed  in  this  concluding  move- 
ment a  whole  world-sea  of  tones  spreads  out,  the 


waves  of  the  most  blissful  joy  are  heaving  and 
sinking,  an  inexhaustible  ocean  of  delight.  But 
the  characteristic  of  this  joy  world  is,  that  it  is 
not  one  immechately  found  and  given  us,  not  one 
created  out  of  our  subjective  will  or  humor ;  but 
it  is  a  joy  wrestled  for  and  won  through  the 
deepest  conflict  of  the  soul,  a  joy  born  in  sorrow, 
a  moral  fruit  of  suffering.  But  so  hot  was  the 
preceding  battle  with  sorrow,  so  deep  the  traces 
it  has  left  in  the  soul,  that  even  in  the  jubilee 
of  joy  there  mingles  yet  again  an  echo  of  that 
misery, — sounds  from  the  third  movement  in  3-4 
measm-e — but  only  to  betray  its  utter  impotence, 
for  instantly  the  joyous  jubilation  is  begun  anew, 
and  with  the  entrance  of  that  theme  in  the  forty- 
third  bar  before  the  beginning  of  the  Presto, — a 
theme  that  breathes  the  most  cheerful  conscious- 
ness of  victory, — the  soul  seems  to  swim  in  indis- 
turbable  fulness  of  enjoyment  and  revels  near 
the  close  in  ever  swelling  floods  of  dithyrambic 
inspiration. 

This  is  the  ideal  substance  of  this  mighty  tone- 
poem,  so  far  as  weak  works  have  power  to  ex- 
press it,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  utter  the  un- 
utterable. After  Beethoven  in  the  Fifth  Sym- 
phony had  lifted  himself  by  hard  conflict  out  of 
the  depths  of  sorrow  into  a  cheei'fi.il  region,  into 
the  realm  of  bliss  and  rapture,  he  lingered  some 
time  in  this  paradise,  and  in  this  state  of  mind 
composed  the  si.xth,  seventh  and  eight  symphonies, 
those  ideal  pictures  of  purest  serenity  and  joy, 
until  in  the  ninth  symphony  he  succeeded  in 
reaching  a  yet  higher  paradise,  not  to  be  won 
however  but  by  conflict  and  by  suffering  as  be- 
fore. 

In  the  Sixth  Symphony,  (F  major,  68th  work), 
Beethoven  fills  the  sphere  of  absolute  music 
with  a  new  element.  It  is  the  Iffe  of  Nature 
which  environs  Man,  that  forms  the  ideal  unity 
and  ground  work  of  this  tone-creation ;  hence  its 
name,  "  Pastoral  Symphony."  But  it  is  no  soul- 
less copy  of  the  phenomena  of  Nature,  no  un- 
poetio  material  tone-painting,  that  Beethoven 
gives ;  it  is  a  real  poetic  representation  of  the 
idea  of  Nature  in  the  first  place ;  and  then  the 
feehngs  and  emotions,  which  possess  man  when 
he  contemplates  and  loses  himself  in  this  world ; 
but  above  all  the  representation  of  Nature  as 
reflected  in  human  feeling,  of  Nature,  so  to  say, 
transfigured  in  the  human  image ;  that  is  to  say, 
not  literal,  naked  Nature,  but  Nature  reborn 
in  the  human  spirit.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
a  mass  of  separate  natural  phenomena,  we  have 
an  intellectually  condensed  picture  of  the  most 
general  life  of  Nature ;  and  only  in  the  second 
and  third  movements  of  the  work  are  some  single, 
definite  phenomena  of  Nature  introduced ;  but 
here  too  Beethoven  does  not  lose  himself  in  sen- 
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suous   materialism,   he   only   gives   the   spiritual 
quintessence. 

Thus  in  the  First  Movement,  as  he  says  himself 
in  the  superscription,  he  represents  the  awaken- 
ing of  cheerful  emotions  on  arriving  in  the  coun- 
try. Pie  does  not  describe  to  us  the  fields  and 
meadows,  the  ploughers  and  the  reapers ;  he  only 
depicts  the  mood  of  feeling  with  which  the  citizen 
comes  longingly  and  joyfully  home  to  rural  life. 
Haydn,  as  Franz  Brendel  says,  is  very  beauti- 
ful, the  child  of  Nature  himself,  who  has  grown  up 
in  intimate  relationship  with  Nature,  a  part  of  her ; 
but  Beethoven  is  the  man  of  the  city,  who  con- 
sciously resigns  himself  to  Nature's  life.  It  is 
the  mood,  so  strikingly  indicated  in  Goethe's 
"Faust": 

Forth  from  the  arch'd  and  gloomy  gate 

The  multitude,  in  briglit  array, 

Stream  forth,  and  seek  the  sun's  warm  ray  ! 

Their  risen  Lord  they  celebrate, 

For  they  themselves  have  also  risen  to-day  ! 

From  the  mean  tenement,  the  sordid  room, 

From  roofs'  and  gables'  overhanging  gloom. 

From  the  close  pressure  of  the  narrow  street, 

They've  issued  now  from  darkness  into  light. 

This  ground  tone  of  feeling  the  composer  pursues 
into  the  finest  nuances  and  portrays  it  in  the  richest 
and  most  various  play  of  colors ;  if  in  the  outset 
the  soul  seems  mainly  moved  by  silent  joyfulness, 
yet  presently  it  begins  to  breathe  with  perfect 
freedom,  to  exult  aloud,  and  revel  soon  in  the 
most  glad  and  merry  waves,  till  at  the  end  of  the 
movement  it  returns  again  to  tranquil,  musing, 
pensive  cheerfulness,  for  now  the  clear  and  quiet 
brook  is  rippling  sweetly  near. 

The  Second  Movement  Beethoven  has  charac- 
terized as  the  scene  by  the  brook.  This  is  deci- 
dedly a  definite  natural  image,  and  accordingly 
the  music  assumes  a  more  determinate  and  indi- 
vidual coloring.  We  perceive  the  wavy  motion 
of  the  brook,  we  listen  to  the  sweet  voices  of  the 
birds  in  the  woods ;  nay,  finally  the  sound  of  the 
water  is  entirely  silenced,  and  we  only  hear  the 
song  of  lark,  cuckoo  and  nightingale.  This 
is  "tone-painting."  Certainly,  but  so  far  from 
being  a  soulless,  material  copy,  it  is  the  most 
soul-ful,  most  naive,  ideal  expression  of  a  particu- 
lar phenomenon  of  natural  life.  It  is  a  fact  not 
without  significance,  that  these  living,  natural 
voices  first  appear  distinctly  only  at  the  close  of 
the  piece ;  so  far  from  being  a  product  of  the 
mere  arbitrary  will  and  fancy  of  the  poet,  these 
"  tricks,"  as  some  are  pleased  to  call  them,  appear 
rather  as  the  necessary  last  result  of  the  ideal 
development  of  this  movement ;  they  extricate 
themselves  from  the  more  or  less  diluted  tone- 
pictures — we  do  not  use  the  epithet  in  a  dispara- 
ging sense — which  lend  ideal  expression  to  the  life 
of  the  brook  and  forest,  detach  themselves  there- 
from, and  represent  this  side  of  Nature's  life  in 
the  most  sensuous  accuracy  and  directness,  re- 
vealing the  stedfast  striving  of  Beethoven  after 
the  utmost  possible  definiteness  of  expression. 

In  the  Third  Movement  Beethoven  describes 
the  merry  meeting  of  the  country  people  in  the 
most  original  manner  and  in  the  most  speaking 
outlines,  so  that  here  all  poetic  commentary  were 
superfluous.  But  soon  this  joyous  festival  is  in- 
terrupted by  an  approaching  thunderstorm,  and 
now  the  masses  of  tone  as  they  whirl  onward  and 
spread  out  upon  the  grandest  scale  announce  the 
spectacle  of  the  unchained  energies  of  Nature 
the  rolling  thunder,  the  howling  storm  and  the 
flashing  lightning.       But  presently    the    angi-y 


chaos  is  quieted,  the  sky  is  cleared,  the  setting 
sun  shines  forth,  the  herdsmen's  horns  resound, 
and  in  every  creature  are  excited  "glad  and 
grateful  feelings  after  the  storm."  To  these 
emotions  Beethoven  gives  expression  in  the  last 
Movement.  As  in  the  first  movement,  these  feel- 
ings are  at  first  gently  stirred;  but  soon  again  the 
heaving  waves  of  heart>felt  joy  expand  in  the 
most  inexhaustible  fulness,  and  with  the  most 
various  individuality,  until  at  the  end  all  is  blend- 
ed in  the  feeling  of  sincerest  gratitude  to  the 
Creator,  and  the  work  concludes  in  a  devout  and 
holy  mood.  So  Beethoven  reproduced  Nature 
and  her  thousand  living  voices  in  the  poetry  of 
tones. 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 


Malibran  and  Mendelssohn. 

From  NoTello's  Musical  Times. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor  : — As  one  of  the  fashion- 
able novels  of  the  day  draws  public  interest  to- 
wards the  subject  of  a  distinguished  musical  cele- 
brity, his  extraordinary  genius,  his  charm  of  per- 
son and  manner,  his  marvel  of  pianoforte  playing, 
I  have  thought  the  following  anecdote  might  not 
be  unacceptable  just  now,  as  showing  how  little 
the  absolute  realities  in  delight  of  Art-life  are 
transcended  by  even  the  most  florid  imaginings 
of  Art-romance. 

It  was  once  my  fortune  to  be  pre.sent  on  an  oc- 
casion, which  "  Charles  Auchester's"  highest 
flight  of  rapturously  described  scene  could  not 
surpass  in  profound  gratification,  although  very 
quietly  enjoyed. 

At  an  English  professor's  house  in  London,  a 
few  friends  were  once  assembled,  after  the  soberer 
mode  of  a  past  day — when  an  evening's  artistic 
and  social  pleasure  was  more  the  object  than 
stylish  party-giving,  and  when  sterling  music 
proved  the  staple  of  the  entertainment,  rather 
than  supplementary  footmen,  plate  and  glass  for 
the  nonce,  with  unwonted  exotics  and  ices.  The 
guests  were  told  that  Maria  Malibran  De  Beriot 
and-  her  husband  had  promised  to  come  ;  and  that 
Felix  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy  was  also  expected. 

Ill  the  meantime,  those  already  arrived — most 
of  whom  were  musicians,  and  either  played  or 
sang — ^joined  their  host  in  performing  some  of 
their  fevorite  pieces,  vocal  and  instrumental,  as 
the  fancy  of  the  moment  prompted;  During  an 
interval,  when  conversation  had  succeeded  to  a 
trio  of  Beethoven's,  one  of  the  host's  children 
(just  such  an  infant  fanatico  as  the  boy  "  Auches- 
ter"  defines  himself)  being  on  the  eager  ear- 
watch,  heard  the  sound  of  an  arrival,  and  crept 
to  the  stair-head,  in  hope  of  catching  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  coming  glory.  Peeping  through 
the  banisters  the  child  beheld  a  lady  who  had 
just  thrown  off  a  hood,  leaning  upon  the  aim  of  a 
gentleman,  who  turned,  as  he  prepared  to  ascend, 
saying  to  those  who  waited  to  know  at  what  hour 
the  carriage  should  come:  —  "Half-past  ten." 
"  Ten,  Charles  !  Oh,  pray  tell  them  ten  1  These 
musical  evenings, — these  parlies,  are  so ." 

The  arch  movement  of  the  flexible  eye-brow, 
the  petulant  curve  of  the  mobile  lip,  the  slight 
though  significant  emphasis  on  the  word  '  parties,' 
and  above  all  the  tedium  expressed  in  the  ca- 
dence of  her  voice  as  she  paused,  sufficiently 
supplied  the  unuttered  epithet. 

She  came  on,  with  her  radiant  face,  full  in  the 
light  of  the  staircase  lamp,  and  of  the  opened 
drawing-room  door;  and  then,  as  she  entered,  a 
burst  of  greeting  welcomed  her,  and  she  was  in 
an  instant  surrounded  by  admiring  acquaintance, 
who  led  her  into  the  farther  drawing-room,  where 
the  music  was  going  on. 

With  her  own  grace  of  courtesy,  she  offered  to 
sing,  knowing  her  host's  delicacy  would  not  allow 
him  to  propose  it ;  and  when  she  asked  him  to 
choose  her  song,  he  mentioned  the  one  she  had 
the  day  before  given  at  the  Philharmonic  concert 
— Mozart's  "  Non  piu  di  fiori." 

She  had  scarcely  begun  that  delicious  strain  of 
ineflable  regret,  when  a  young  man  of  slender 


figure,  but  of  irresistibly  striking  presence,  came 
gently  in,  and  placing  his  finger  on  his  lip,  dropped 
into  the  nearest  chair,  merely  exchanging  a  silent 
shake  of  the  hand  with  the  mistress  of  the  bouse. 

Entranced  and  spell-bound  while  the  aria  con- 
tinued,— at  its  tbse,  all  the  company  in  the  room 
where  she  was,  drew  round  the  singer,  with  ani- 
mated looks  and  words  of  thanks. 

Still,  the  last-entered  guest  kept  his  seat  quietly, 
just  within  the  folding  doorway  which  divided  the 
two  drawing-rooms,  signing  to  the  lady  of  the 
house  to  say  nothing  of  his  arrival  to  the  host. 
To  the  latter,  Malibran  had  just  turned  with  her 
beaming  look,  and  said : — "  My  dear  Mr.  — ,  I 
want  to  sing  one  one  of  your  compositions.  Are 
there  none  here  ?  "  One  was  found — a  "  Sancta 
Maria" — which  she  hastily  looked  over,  and  then 
sang.  With  such  intuition  of  what  the  right  ex- 
pression should  be — with  such  devotional  fervor, 
with  such  anticipative  truth  of  conception  in  her 
rendering  each  passage,  as  only  genius  itself  can 
inspire,  did  she  execute  this  motet,  which  she  had 
assuredly  never  seen  before  that  night.  The 
composer's  deliahted  praises,  her  auditors'  irre- 
pressible plaudits,  excited  her;  and  she  sat  down 
to  the  instrument  herself.  First  she  touched  all 
hearts  with  the  tender  sweetness  of  a  little  French 
air,  with  words  as  appealing  as  its  melody ;  and 
then  she  suddenly  struck  into  a  lively  mariner 
ballad,  with  a  burden  all  jocund  and  free. 

In  the  midst  of  the  tumult  of  laudation  that 
followed,  De  Beriot  stepped  to  her  side  in  his  calm 
way,  and  whispered  something  in  her  ear. 

She  started  up.  "  Mendelssohn  here  I "  she 
exclaimed,  with  a  whole  flood  of  sunshine  smiles 
pouring  over  her  countenance,  making  it  one 
glow  of  bright  color — I  never  saw  a  face  speak  its 
gladness  in  such  candor  of  vivid  suffusion  as  her's 
did,  upon  any  sudden  emotion — and  then  she  ran 
into  the  next  room,  to  meet  him.  In  another  mo- 
ment, he  was  the  centre  of  a  welcoming  crowd. 
He  rose  to  salute  his  friends,  and  join  his  thanks 
with  theirs  for  what  she  had  just  heard.  "Ah! 
you  were  pleased  ?  "  she  said,  with  her  touch  of 
foreign  accent,  and  cordial  voice.  "  Now,  my 
dear  Mr.  Mendelssohn,  I  never  do  nothinii  for 
nothing ;  and  therefore  you  must  come  andplay 
for  me."  She  seized  his  arm,  in  her  sportive 
eager  way,  and  drew  him  over  to  the  instru- 
ment. 

Then  came  the  wonder.  He  ran  his  fingers 
over  the  keys,  and  launched  into  one  of  his  mas- 
terly improvisations.  First  he  introduced  the 
divine  beauty  of  Mozart's  impassioned  aria. — 
Then,  with  solemn  measure,  stole  in  the  hol_y 
purity  of  the  "  Sancta  Maria ;"  then  came  the 
phrase  full  of  loving  earnestness,  and  voluptuous 
ardor  :  "  Ah!  rien  n'est  doux  comme  la  voix  qui 
dit  je  t'aime ;"  then  burst  in,  with  frolic  gaiety, 
the  sailor's  ringing  cry  ;  and  lastly,  triumph  of 
triumphs — he  worked  the  four  subjects  together. 

The  torrent  of  eulogy  that  succeeded,  warmed 
every  one  into  a  state  of  excitement  that  nothing 
could  satisfy  but  more  and  more  music.  Piece 
followed  piece,  one  still  bringing  on  another. 
De  Beriot  played  a  fantasia  with  his  own  incom- 
parable skill ;  a  rare  combination  of  fire,  and  of 
exquisite  softness ;  of  impulse,  vigor,  and  admi- 
rable firmness,  and  a  richness  yet  delicacy, of 
tone,  which  to  my  taste,  has  never  been  equalled. 
Mendelssohn  gave  us  some  fugues  of  Bach  ;  and 
Malibran  sang  again  and  again. 

At  length  she  caught  her  husband's  eye,  with 
something  of  a  lurking  meaning  in  its  expression, 
which  occasioned  her  to  exclaim,  with  her  spright- 
ly tone,  "  Ah  !  It  is  late  ?  "  De  Beriot  composed- 
ly took  out  his  watch,  and  held  it  before  her. — 
"  Past  midnight :    Then  two  hours  the   carriage 

has ."     The  playful  smile  which  sat  so  well 

upon  that  mouth,  concluded  the  sentence.  On 
taking  leave,  as  she  grasped  both  her  host's  hands 
in  hers,  after  her  own  frank  winning  fashion,  she 
said  : — "  Thank  )'0u  for  a  pleasant  time,  dear  Mr. 
.     This  is  what  /  call  a  musical  evening ! " 

It  was  a  musical  evening  which  will  never  be 
forgotten,  while  life  and  memory  lasts,  by 
Your's,  Dear  Mr.  Editor, 
"  The  Youngest  Wren  op  Nine." 
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Bellini  Classic. 

As  we  advance  in  time,  and  as  we  become 
familiar  with  the  followers  of  Bellini,  it  really 
seems  that  this  composer,  whose  works,  durins  his 
life,  were  considered  a  very  marked  degradation 
of  the  musical  genius  of  his  nation,  has  now  risen 
to  such  a  pitch  as  to  appear  almost  classic.  In 
fact,  the  epoch  of  Rossini  and  Bellini,  com- 
pared with  the  following  one  of  Donizetti  and 
Vekdi,  can  actually  bear  the  same  classification 
which,  some  forty  years  ago,  people  gave  to  the 
old  Italian  school,  comparing  it  with  the  impro- 
prieties of  the  farfeur,  Rossini.  After  such  an 
e.xperience,  we  should  really  not  wonder  if  com- 
ina  times  should  place  even  Verdi  amongst  the 
classics,  and  Bellini's  style  as  a  rigorous  one,  unfit 
for  all  imitation.  In  the  beautiful  field  of  music 
and  harmony,  the  last  fifteen  years  have  made  so 
many  so-called  impossibilities  very  possible,  so 
many  plants  which  were  thought  entirely  un- 
suitable to  the  ground  have  grown  and  ripened 
into  the  most  astonishing  fruits,  that  we  should  not 
feel  at  all  surprised,  another  fifteen  years  hence, 
to  see  this  very  field  cultivated  by  some  extraor- 
dinary hitherto-unknown  means,  and  producing, 
with  an  enormous  success  (of  course,  not  a  miser- 
able succes  d'htime,)  musical  effects  which  ordi- 
nary beings  now  consider  as  just  the  reverse  of 
music. 

Bellini   classic  !     Why  not  ?      If  simplicity- 
purity  of  subject,  of  conception,  and  of  sentiment 
are  prominent  features  in  a  work   of  classicity, 
Bellini's  music  must  doubtless  appear  e.xceedingly 
classic  to  a  man  who  is  compelled  to  witness  the 
efforts  of  a  modern  Italian  opera  troupe.     Take 
all  his  subjects,  even  Norma  included,  how  simple 
are  they,  how  far  from  all  that,  which  is  called  in 
a  modern  sense  romantic  !     Bellini  has,  in  all  his 
operas,  very  httle  to  rely  upon  but  himself,  almost 
always  a  calm  action,   very  few  opportunities  of 
displaying  brilliant  sceneries,  no  decorative  points, 
very  few  exciting  scenes,  which  have  to  do  the 
whole   work   of  impression,   while  the  composer 
adds  only  a  sort  of  musical  drapery  ;  he  has  noth- 
ing but  his  melodies,  the  purity  of  his  sentinients, 
and  a  sort  of  musical  naivete,  which  beautifully 
retiect  his  own  nature.     It  is  said  that  Bellini,  be- 
fore he  wrote  down  the  music,  repeated  the  words 
to  himself,  until  they  received  a  musical  accent 
and  phrasing,  a  very  reasonable  proceeding,  and 
not  often  used  by  modern  opera-composers.     It  is 
most  probably  on  account  of  this  that,  whenever 
the  character  of  the  words  and  the  situation  in  the 
opera  sympathize  with  his  own  predilection  and 
nature,  he  becomes  really  dramatic,  at  least  as 
much  as  an  Italian  with  so  little  musical  knowledoe 
as  he  had  can  be  ;  while,  if  this  is  not  the  case,  his 
music  appears  sometimes  unbearable.     To  illus- 
trate the  latter  remark,  we  cite  only  his  Liberty- 
duo  in  the  second  act  of  I  Puritani,  which  is  as 
trivial  and  n  eiriingless  as  possible.     Poor  Bellini ! 
what  did  he  care  for  liberty  and  independence  ? 
His   very   nature   could   only   develop  itself  by 
uniting  with  other  natures,  by  living  in  the  light 
of  love,  friendship,  and,  perhaps,  such  feelings  as 
are  expressed  in   Casta  Diva  ;  and  whenever  he 
has  to  refer  to  these,  he  shows  truth,  ideas — in 
short,  all  the  resources  of  his  nature.     The  finale 
of  the  first  act  of  1  Puritani  is  a  striking  proof  of 
this.     Here,  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  on  the  part 
of  Arthur,   the   love,   in   its  joy  and  despair,  of 
Elvira,  the  jealousy  of  Richard,  are  all  rendered 
full  of  life  and  dramatic  truth ;  and  as  Bellini,  at 
the   time   he  composed  this,  his  last  opera,  had 
made  a  decided  progress  in  bis  art,  we  can  not 
wonder  that  this  finale  is  the  best  and  most  artistic 
thing  he  has  written.     We  presume  it  was  on  ac- 
count of  this  finale  that  a  distinguished  musician 
said  the  other  day  :  "  Whenever  I  listen  to  /  Pu- 
ritani,   I    forgive    Bellini    for    having   written 
Norma  !" — Mus.  Review. 


Debut  of  Miss  Hensler. 

[rrom  the  New  York  Times  of  June  18.] 

There  was  a  good  attendance  at  the  Academy 
of  Music  on  Saturday  night  in  spite  of  the  rain — 
than  which  nothing  is  more  discouraging  to  an 
opera  goer.    Miss  Hensler  may  feel  compHmen- 


ted  that  she  attracted  so  large  an  audience  with 
the  elements  and  an  off-night  against  her. 

The  opera  selected  for  the  occasion  was  Doni- 
zetti's "  Linda  di  Chamounix."  *  *  *  * 
On  the  appearance  of  the  debutante  the  house 
applauded  with  encouraging  gallantry.  Without 
any  perceptible  nervousness.  Miss  Hensler  com- 
menced the  opening  scena,  and  at  once  enlisted  the 
sympathies  of  the  audience.  0  Luce  di  quest 
anima  followed,  and  was  given  with  fluency  and 
Trace,  but  not  otherwise  remarkably.  The  duet 
with  Carlos,  A  consolanni,  was  artistically  ren- 
dered so  far  as  Miss  Hensler  was  concerned,  but 
the  clumsy  staccato  of  Signor  Brignoli  did  not 
contribute  to  its  effect.  Throughout  the  first  act. 
Miss  Hensler  preserved  the  favorable  impression 
she  had  created,  and  was  called  before  the  curtain 
and  pelted  with  boucjuets  in  the  most  approved 
manner.  In  the  second  and  third  acts,  she  felt 
more  at  home.  There  was  a  perceptible  improve- 
ment, not  only  in  the  quantity  other  voice,  but  in 
her  management  of  it.  The  duet  with  the  Marquis, 
and  the  final  portions  of  the  opera  were  in  all  res- 
pects, the  best  efforts  of  the  evening. 

The  quality  of  Miss  Hensler's  voice  is  sympa- 
thetic and  sweet.     It  does  not  command  admiration 
but  beseeches  it,  and   is  precisely  the   voice  to 
strengthen  with  practice  and  study.     If  a  conscien- 
tious regard  be  paid  to  the  latter,  there  can  be  but 
little  do'ubt  that  Miss  Hensler  will  eventually  take 
a  high  rank  among  eminent  sopranos.     Her  meth- 
od is  the  pure  Italian,  and  so  far  as  it  goes,  admira- 
ble.    We  should  do  an  injustice  to  Miss  Hensler 
and  to  ourselves,  were  we  to  imagine  for  a  moment 
that  her  studies  are  ended.     In  the  delivery  of  her 
voice  and  in  fluent  phrasing  she  has  much  to  learn. 
On  the  other  hand,  she  has  no  mannerism  which 
it  would  be  desirable  to  forget.     What  she  does 
now  is  but  a  promise  of  what  she  will  be  able  to  do 
hereafter.     At  present,  a  quiet  neatness  of  style, 
correct  intonation,  and  a  charmingly  sweet  voice 
are  the  characteristics  of  her  singing.     The  com- 
pass of  her  voice  we  should  take  to  be  about  two 
octaves  and  a  note  or  two  over,  of  good  soprano 
quality.     The  lower  notes  are  deficient  in  round- 
ness and  sonority ;  the  upper  ones  clear  and  de- 
licious.    The  register  is  smooth  and  well  connected 
throughout.     In  personal  appearance  Miss  Hensler 
is  young  and  interesting.     Her  deportment  on  the 
stage  might  be  materially  improved  without  losing 
any  of  its  attractive  modesty.     In  a  dramatic  point 
of  view  Miss  Hensler  has  everything  to  learn.     To 
sum  up.  Miss  Hensler  has  a  delightful  voice  and 
some  skifl,  but  she  needs  more  practice  before  she 
can  do  full  justice  either  to  the  former  or  the  latter. 
Her  debut  was  triumphantly  successful — sufficient- 
ly so,  we  hope,  to  secure  her  an  engagement  for 
next  season.     Three  or  four  months'  hard  work 
before  a  critical  audience  would  do  her  immense 
service. 

The  criticisms  in  the  other  New  York  papers 
are  cpite  in  harmony  with  the  above.  We  will 
only  add  a  portion  of  the  remarks  of  W.  H.  Fry 
in  the  Tribune  : 

"  The  puritanic  antecedents  of  Boston  are  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  facts  it  has  lately  shown 
in  the  musical  line.  Several  native-born  Boston 
amateurs  of  music  are  now  in  Italy  studying ;  Mrs. 
Biscaccianti  too  is  known  to  operatic  fame  ;  Mr. 
Charles  C.  Perkins,  besides,  lately  produced  a 
Cantata  or  Oratorio ;  another,  we  hear,  is  engaged 
on  an  opera— and  Miss  Hensler,  if  considered  also 
of  that  latitude,  is  yet  a  fresh  evidence  of  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  there  in  the  arts. 

Miss  Hensler  has  a  sweet,  frank,  ingenuous, 
expressive  face,  a  dark,  symphathetic  eye,  and 
considering  her  opportunities,  exhibited  talent  in 
dramatic  action.  Her  figure  is  of  moderate 
height,  her  age  about  nineteen— so  she  has  ample 
time  for  culture  and  improvement.  Her  voice  is 
a  high  soprano— capable  of  rendering  such  parts 
as  that  of  Linda  in  which  she  appeared.  Posi- 
tively soprano  voices  have  seldom  or  ever  very 
great  body,  but  their  compensations  lie  in  deli- 
cacy and  flexibility.  Hence  Miss  Hensler's  voice, 
though  not  massive,  is  pure  and  agile,  and  com- 
manding high  notes  readily,  is  easily  heard 
throughout  the  theatre.     It  is  proper  to  add  that 


she  was  warmly  applauded  by  a  numerous  audi- 
tory, and  called  for  eagerly  at  the  close  of  the 
performance." 


Max  Maretzek. 

The  popular  Conductor,  "  hero  of  nineteen 
opera  campaigns,"  &c.  &c.,  took  his  benefit  at  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Music,  Monday  night. 
The  Times  improved  the  occasion  to  give  the 
following  sketch  of  his  career. 

The  vicissitudes  of  Mr.  Maretzek's  career 
afford  a  striking  illustration  of  the  mutability  of 
human  riches,  and  the  utter  vanity  of  all  earthly 
o-lory.  Seven  years  ago  he  landed  in  America 
with  nothing  but  talent  and  a  wooden  baton.  To- 
day he  has  nothing  but  talent  and  a  wooden  baton. 
In  the  interval  he  has  made  and  lost  several  for- 
tunes. We  find  him  conducting  the  opera  for 
Mr.  Fry  in  1848;  commencing  for  himself  in 
1849  ;  progressing  rapidly  to  Ibrtune  in  1850 ; 
tumbling  down  suddenly  in  1851 ;  and  from  that 
time  to°the  present  making  and  losing  money 
with  strange  rapidity  and  nonchalance.  For 
seven  years  he  has  been  the  hard  working  pro- 
pagandist of  the  Italian  Opera.  He  has  done  all 
the  work ;  received  all  the  kicks ;  made  all  the 
enemies;  and  conferred  all  the  benefits  of  the 
lyric  muse.  In  return  for  this,  he  is  Musical_  Di- 
rector of  the  Academy  and  has  a  benefit  to-night. 
Rather  hard  in  a  wordly,  but  highly  beautiful  in 
a  moral  point  of  view. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  on  this  occasion, 
and  certainly  will  not  be  uninteresting,  to  refer  to 
some  of  the  New  York  campaigns  of  Mr.  Maretzek. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  artistes  engaged  by  him 
were  not  of  third  or  fourth  rate  class ;  and  that 
really  to  Mr.  Maretzek  New  York  is  indebted  for 
much  of  its  best  musical  education. 

In  the  autumn  of  1849,  Maretzek  gave  a  series 
of  fifty  performances  at  Astor-place,  with  Trdffi, 
Bektucca,  Forti,  Benedetti,  Beneventa- 
NO,  and  Novelli.     It  was  carried  through  suc- 
cessfully.    In    1850   he   gave   another   series   of 
fifty  performances,  with  Parodi,  as  well  as  the 
other  artistes.     In  the  Spring  of  1851,  hs  com- 
menced a  season  of  sixty  nights  at  Castle  Garden, 
with  Bosio,  Truffi,  Salvi,Bettini,Badiali, 
Marini,  Beneventano,  and  Coletti.     This 
great  company  performed  at  fifty  cents  admission 
only.      The  season  and  its  promises  were  carried 
out  fully,  but  in  doing  so  Maretzek  lost  $20,000. 
The  next  year  he  tried  another  campaign  in  Astor 
place,  with  Steffenone,  Bosio,  Bettini,  and 
most  of  the  others.      This  was  recuperative— so 
much  so  that  a  fresh  season  was  commenced  early 
in  the  Spring.     But  in  the  meantime  an  opposition 
sprang  up  at  a  rival  house.     The  result  was  that 
both  Companies  were  utterly  ruined,  after  a  bril- 
liant but  erratic  career.     Maretzek,  with  the  re- 
mains of  his  Company  and  an  orchestra  consisting 
of  three  performers,  (including  musical  director,) 
left  for  Mexico.     After  an  absence  of  eight  months, 
he  returned  and  commenced  another  season  at 
Castle  Garden,  (1853,)  with  Sontag,  Steffe- 
none, Salvi,  Pozzolini,  Badiali,  Beneven- 
tano,  Marini   and   Rossi.     This  season  was 
successfully  carried  out,  and  another  undertaken 
at  NiBLo's,  with  Steffenone,  Salvi  and  others. 
It  was  to  have  been  fifty  nights  long,  but  termina- 
ted on  the  forty-ninth  in  consequence  of  a  difficulty 
with   Salvi.      Our   readers  will  remember  the 
interesting  and  exceedingly   abusive   correspon- 
dence wWch  took  place  at  the  time.     Last  year 
Max  Maretzek  went  to  Europe  and  returned  with 
Beraldi,  Graziani,  Gomez  and  others.     These 
artistes  performed  thirty-six  nights  at  Castle  Gar- 
den.    The  season  was  unsuccessful,  and  terminated 
in  vexatious  losses  to  every  one.     Since  this,  the 
Academy  has  possessed  Mr.  Ma.-etzek.     In  the 
course   of  these   campaigns   sixt<:en   new  operas 
have  been  introduced  to  the  public,  in  addition  to 
those  of  the  customary  repertoires  and  a  number 
of    revivals.      Something    worth    remembering, 

surely. 

. . —  t  ^  I . 

The  Bronze  Statue  of  Beethoven.- The 

Advertiser  publishes  a  couple  of   letters  from 
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Munich,  on  occasion  of  the  exhibition  of  Craw- 
ford's noble  statue  there  at  the  festival  commem- 
orative of  Beethoven's  death.  The  first  of  these, 
describing  the  festival,  vre  have  already  given 
substantially.  The  other,  addressed  to  Mr.  Per- 
kins, is  from  the  distinguished  composer  and 
Eoyal  Music  Director  of  the  King  of  Bavaria, 
Herr  Franz  Lachner  (not  Swehner,  as  the 
Advertiser  has  it),  and  is  as  follows  : 

Munich,  March  31, 1855. 
The  common  feeling  and  reverence  for  Art  and 
the  masters  of  Art  which  exists  on  both  sides  of 
the  ocean,  among  the  cultivated  nations  of  the 
New  and  the  Old  World,  is  a  tie  which  unites 
them  although  separated  from  each  other  by 
space,  in  customs  and  social  forms.  That  rever- 
ence for  Beethoven,  greatest  of  all  the  composers 
of  our  country,  which  has  so  long  lived  in  all  the 
music-loving  hearts  of  his  native  Europe,  is  now 
participated  in  by  a  great  and  noble  people  be- 
yond the  ocean.  The  Beethoven  will  soon  stand 
in  Boston,  as  a  visible  and  speaking  proof  of  the 
noble  community  of  thought  existing  between  the 
two  continents.  Munich,  highly  esteemed  as  the 
starting  point  of  modern  Art,  has  given  being  to 
this  monument,  so  grandly  modeled  by  one  of  the 
most  gifted  artists  of  America.  The  musical  com- 
munity of  our  city  took  occasion  of  the  comple- 
tion of  this  monument,  to  give  a  musical  fete  in 
memory  of  the  great  master  on  the  anniversary 
of  his  death.  (He  died,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
on  the  26th  of  March,  1827.)  Confident  of  your 
cordial  sympathy,  they  placed  it  in  the  Concert 
Hall.  The  king,  the  members  of  the  Koyal  family, 
and  a  select  and  numerous  audience  assembled 
on  this  glorious  occasion.  Constant  applause 
during  the  whole  evening  showed  the  deep  sym- 
pathy of  the  inhabitants  of  Munich  in  this  cele- 
bration, the  memory  of  which  will  long  live  in  a 
thousand  hearts.  You  will  see  by  the  enclosed 
programme  what  works  were  selected  for  per- 
formance at  this  admirable  concert.  The  prologue 
which  accompanies  it  will  express  to  you  the  sen- 
timents of  the  listeners.  And  now  receive  from 
me  tlie  well-deserved  thanks  of  all  German  artists 
and  Art  lovers,  which  you  and  Crawford  have  so 
well  won  by  the  creation  and  erection  of  this  noble 
monument.  May  this  bronze  image  of  the  great 
composer  take  with  it  across  the  ocean  as  a  great 
blessing,  the  power  to  preserve  and  spread  among 
you  the  love  of  classical  music,  so  that  the  art  of 
music,  in  its  deepest  and  truest  meaning,  may  give 
the  holy  consecration  of  a  true  feeling  for  Art  to  the 
rapidly  developing  people  of  America. 

From  ETE^W  YOKE. 

June  20. — All  the  newspapers  will  tell  you  that 
our  fair  young  prima  donn."i,  Miss  Hekslek,  has  had 
a  brilliant  success  at  the  Academy  of  Music. 

And  you  will  not  he  sorry,  perhaps,  to  have  the 
assurance  of  a  private  citizen  of  the  parquette  that 
in  this  particular  instance  the  newspapers  have  told 
the  truth. 

Miss  Hensler's  success  was  an  honest,  handsome 
and  satisfactory  success — a  success  highly  gratifying 
to  all  her  friends,  and  full  of  encouragement  for  her- 
self. The  traditional  New  York  dislike  of  things 
and  people  Bostonian,  seems  to  have  been  suspended 
in  her  favor,  and  I  have  rarely  witnessed  a  more 
demonstrative  and  hearty  audience.  They  rained 
roses,  and  thundered  applause.  And  (which  was 
more  satisfactoiy)  they  looked  admiringly  and  lis- 
tened approvingly.  The  house  was  perhaps  not 
quite  full,  but  like  Charles  Lamb  in  the  omnibus, 
each  individual  Ecemed  to  be  "  full "  of  good  will 
and  satisfaction. 

The  choice  of  the  opera  was  very  judicious,  the 
music  of  Linda  giving  good  scope  to  the  peculiar 
charms,  the  freshness,  delicacy  and  sweetness  of  the 
de'butante's  voice,  while  it  offers  but  few  of  those 
temptations  to  florid  and   ambitious  display,  from 


which  a  young  singer  is  apt  to  take  harm.  In  sucli 
a  case  as  that  of  Miss  Hensler,  a  de'but  is  to  be 
judged  with  reference  to  the  future ;  it  is  the  blossom 
and  not  the  fruit  that  we  go  to  see,  and  those  who 
took  an  interest  in  the  fair  lady's  fate  hoped  to  find 
in  the  performances  of  Saturday  night  assurance 
of  long  seasons  of  delisht  to  come.  This  assurance 
they  found.  The  very  faults  of  Miss  Hensler's  inex- 
perience were  recommendations,  and  I  am  sure  that 
no  competent  person  could  have  listened  to  her 
Linda,  without  being  convinced  that  she  lacks  no 
quality  essential  to  the  rank  she  aspires  to  hold  on 
the  lyric  stage. 

You  will  hear  her  in  concert,  and  will  he  delighted 
with  her  voice  and  method.  But  as  I  know  you 
agree  with  me  that  the  legitimate  triumphs  of  vocal 
music  belong  to  the  Opera  and  the  Oratorio,  you 
will  reserve  your  best  satisfaction  in  the  return  of  an 
accomplished  countrywoman,  till  you  can  see  her 
fairly  installed  in  the  constellation  of  that  "  Opera 
of  the  Future,"  which  is  destined,  I  hope,  to  shed  its 
benignant  influences  upon  us  for  season  after  season 
yet  to  come. 

I  heard  Miss  Hensler  again  last  night,  at  Mahet- 
zek's  benefit,  when  she  was  good  enough  to  lend  her 
sweet  aid  to  the  ovation  of  the  unlucky,  cross-grained 
and  energetic  ex-impresario.  I  say  nothing  of  last 
evening,  for  I  listened  notcriticallj',  but  comfortably, 
to  Miss  H,  after  being  exhausted  and  obfuscated 
with  a  pot-pourri  consisting  of 

Masaniello,  3  acts. 
Le  PropJiele,  1  scene. 
Don  Bticephalo,  1  scene. 
I  always  enjoy  Masaniello,  and  Beignoli  sang  well. 
But  the   audience  was  as  confusing  as  the  perform- 
ance.     One's    sentiments   were    painfully   wrought 
upon  by  the  way  in  which  the  people  cheered  the 
smoke-pipe  and  hot  lava  of  old  Vesuvius,  whistled 
for  the  curtain  to  rise,  shrieked  cat-calls  at  the  super- 
numeraries, and  did  so  many  other  things  unsuitable 
to  an  operatic  house,  that  I  dare  say  peanuts  were 
eaten  in  the  galleries.     No  man  knows  better  than 
yourself  the  importance  of  "  atmosphere,"  and  you 
will  easily  understand  my  unwillingness  to  venture 
any  observations  on  such  an  e%'cning. 

I  may  mention  as  a  crowning  indication  of  the 
odd  nature  of  the  assemblage,  that  Maretzek,  the 
beneficiary,  was  not  called  out  at  all. 

The  people  had  sense  enough,  however,  to  honor 
the  Signorina  Elise,  and  she  looked,  sang,  and  acted 
much  better  than  such  a  house  deserved. 

I  think  that  I  shall  try  to  drag  myself  to  Niblo's 
to  hear  Balfe's  "  Daughter  of  St.  Mark,"  or  rather 
to  see  the  same,  and  if  you  wish,  will  "  drop  you  a 
line"  apropos  thereof. 

Faithfully  yours,  X 


June  21. — On  Wednesday  last  the  Academy 
troupe  produced  "  Tell,"  and  never  did  they  play  it 
better.  The  orchestra  gave  us  the  overture  in  a  per- 
fectlv  exquisite  manner,  and  all  the  singers,  solo  and 
chorus,  afterwards  did  their  iest.  I  have  got  to  like 
the  overture  and  two  first  acts  so  well,  from  frequent 
hearing,  that  to  part  for  them  for  some  time,  at  least, 
makes  me  quite  sad. 

On  Friday  evening  the  house  was  about  as  full  as 
it  could  be,  and  then  there  were  several  hundi'eds  of 
the  (jenus  homo  crowded  in  besides.  The  occasion 
was  the  benefit  of  the  New  York  favorite,  Vestvali. 
Of  the  third  act  of  Eigoletto  the  least  said  the  better. 
The  next  piece  on  the  programme  (in  order  to  con- 
tinue the  horrors)  was  the  third  act  of  "Eomeo  and 
Juliet,"  composed  for  Mmc.  Malieean  by  Vaccai. 
It  seems  Mme.  M.  was  not  contented  with  Bellini's 
last  act,  and  therefore  procured  this.  Vestvali  did 
well  in  the  poor  music,  but  Stefeanone  was  rather 
too  large  and  old  for  Juliet.  To  show  you  with  what 
poetical  genius  the  argument  in  the  programme  was 
written,  I  enclose  it : 


Act  in. 
Romeo  enters,  with  chorus,  and  desires  the  tomb  of  Juliet 
to  be  opened.  He  expresf^es  his  anguish,  "  Dearest  of  my  heart, 
look  down  upon  the  grief  of  thy  fond  and  faithful  love."  Ro- 
meo takes  poison,  when  Juliet  suddenly  recoTers.  "What, 
know  you  not  my  death  was  feigned,"  She  cries.  Romeo  dies 
lamenting 

Is  not  this  beautiful?  Note  the  wonderful  climax 
at  which  the  unknown  poet  arrives  in  those  grand 
words,  "  She  cries !"  'Tis  strange,  but  Stefl'anone  did 
not  cry. 

The  performances  closed  with  the  second  and  fourth 
acts  of  Trovuiore,  or  rather  they  closed  with  a  speech 
from  Miss  Vestvali,  as  our  New  York  papers  insist 
upon  entitling  her. 

On  Saturday  evening  Miss  Hexslee  made  her 
debut  in  Linda.  On  account  of  a  heavy  rain  the 
house  was  not  crowded,  but  the  attendance  was  very 
fair  nevertheless.  Miss  H.  was  at  first  a  little  timid, 
but  soon  took  courage  and  pleased  exceedingly. — 
She  is  very  young  yet,  and  when  her  acting  has 
become  more  perfect  by  practice,  and  her  voice 
more  full  and  developed,  she  will  be  a  very  valuable 
acquisition  to  the  lyric  stage.  And  even  as  it  is  she 
is  a  very  pleasant  singer,  and  in  a  girlish  part  like 
that  of  Linda  does  very  well  indeed.  She  was  en- 
thusiastically received,  and  at  the  close  of  the  first 
act  obtained  a  perfect  shower  of  bouquets.  She  has 
made  a  very  good  impression  upon  us  New  Yorkers, 
and  we  look  forward  to  her  future  career  with  much 
pleasure.  Eocco  made  a  capital  Marquis,  Brignoli 
a  fine  De  Sirval,  Badiali  an  excellent  Antonio  (he 
could  not  have  been  better  either  in  the  making  up, 
acting  or  singing),  and  Vestvali  a  very  charming 
Pierotto. 

On  Monday  evening  the  benefit  of  "our  Max" 
came  off.  First  we  had  the  three  acts  of  Masaniello 
which  you  had  in  Boston  two  weeks  before.  The 
notice  of  that  performance  in  your  last  will  do  for 
this.  I  enjoyed  it  very  much,  all  but  the  dancing. 
Then  followed  a  scene  from  the  Proph&e,  introducing 
the  beggar  song,  by  Mme.  D'Oemt.  It  was  well 
given.  Sig.  Eocco  then  gave  us  most  capitally  a 
most  capital  buffo  scene,  from  the  opera  of  Don  Bu- 
cephalo,  composed  by  himself,  representing  a  young 
composer  at  the  rehearsal  of  his  opera.  I  have  seldom 
laughed  more  heartily  in  the  same  space  of  time. — 
The  performances  closed  with  the  second  act  of 
Linda.  Miss  Hensler  did  even  better  than  on  Sat- 
urday. 

This  was  the  last  night  of  the  performances  of  the 
regular  troupe,  and  at  the  close,  those  initiated  ad- 
journed to  the  operatic  "  bier-kneipe  "  in  3d  Avenue, 
where  pretty  soon  about  the  whole  Teutonic  portion 
of  the  troupe  and  their  friends  (including  many  Yan- 
kees) were  assembled.  Even  the  policeman,  detaUed 
at  the  Academy,  came.  I  heard  a  gentleman  ask 
him  if  he  understood  German  ;  "  No  sir"  he  answer- 
ed, "  but  I  understand  what  lager-hier  means." 

From  this  "house  of  the  muses"  we  proceeded  to 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Phalen  in  14th  street,  to  whom 
the  orchestra  brought  a  fine  serenade.  The  same 
was  then  done  to  Miss  Henslee,  at  the  Everett 
House,  Mr.  Con,  (the  other  manager,)  in  Sth  street, 
Stefeanone,  in  Houston  street,  and  Max,  in  4th 
street.  And  then,  it  being  half  past  two  o'clock,  I 
left  them  about  to  proceed  again  to  the  "  house  of 
the  muses,"  and  I  think  it  likely  that  they  didn't  "go 
home  till  morning." 

And  now  I  must  briefly  express  my  thanks  to  the 
whole  troupe,  from  Messrs.  Phalen  and  Coit  down  to 
the  lowest  call-boy,  inclusive,  for  the  pleasure  they 
have  given  me  this  winter,  and,  to  be  less  selfish,  for 
what  they  have  done  for  the  establishment  of  opera 
in  this  city,  and  for  doing  away  with  the  "  star" 
system.  I  onlj'  hope  that  our  next  season  may  be 
as  good  as  Uiis.  The  task  of  manager  is  a  hard  one; 
much  labor  and  often  much  loss.  But  if  Messrs.  P. 
&  C.  will  undertake  the  Academy  again  next  winter, 
they  will  have  some  experience,  and  be  able  to  get 
along  with  less  trouble  than  this  year.    Let  them 
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keep  "  Max,"  and  get  rid  of  "  naughty  Harry."  and 
they  will  do  well. 

To-morrow  evening  the  Lagrange  troupe  open  at 
the  Academy,  with  Norma.  I  understand  that  we 
are  to  have  Don  Giovanni  before  long,  with  La- 
GEAJfGE  as  Zerlina.  Who  are  to  sing  the  other  two 
female  parts  is  unknown.  Rumors  are  yet  rife  of  an 
addition  to  the  pj-esent  troupe  of  some  from  the  late 
"regular"  one,  and  the  production  of  the  Proplidte. 

At  Niblo's,  Balfe's  opera  of  Tlvi  Daughter  of  St. 
Mark,  was  produced  on  Monday,  with,  as  all  the 
papers  concur  in  saying,  a  most  miserable  lack  of  the 
requisite  splendor.  And  I  can  believe  it,  for  in  the 
poverty  of  its  decorations,  etc.,  Niblo's  is  only  ex- 
celled by  Burton's. 

Last  night  was  a  rainy  one,  and  consequently  but 
a  poor  audience  assembled  to  hear  the  "  Daughter 
of  the  Regiment,"  at  Wallack's.  The  orchestra  was 
a  very  good  one,  and  D'Okmt  made  a  capital  Marie. 
Next  week  Fiddio  is  to  be  produced,  with  D'Ormy  in 
the  title  role.  The  orchestral  part  of  the  perform- 
ance will  no  doubt  be  good;  of  the  rest  I  am  not 
quite  so  sure.  R. 


i;usi4al  <l|kit-(I[Iial. 


"  Come,"  said  a  respectable  old  Boston  merchant 
to  a  young  amateur  pianist,  who  was  visiting  his 
family  one  evening,  "  Come,  can't  you  play  us  a  bit 
of  a  fa-gee  for  my  little  daughter  to  dance  byV 
Not  so  impossible,  after  all ;  for  only  a  few  nights 
after  laughing  at  the  story,  we  happened  in  at  about 
the  middle  of  one  of  the  ballets  of  the  Ravel  Family, 
when  verily  as  one  of  the  principal  danseuses  began 
to  cut  her  pigeon  wings,  the  orchestra  began  scratch- 
ing through  an  antique  sounding  fugue.  Why  not, 
since  nearly  aH  the  modern  forms  of  melody  were 
originally  associated  with  certain  dances  ? 

Among  other  things  to  be  sung  at  the  great  festi- 
val of  the  German  Mannerchore  next  week  in  New 
York,  is  the  scene  from  the  second  act  of  "  William 
Tell,"  that  of  the  gathering  and  oath  of  the  three 
cantons.  It  is  said  that  about  a  thousand  male 
voices  will  take  part  in  it,  the  nucleus  of  whom  have 
been  sometime  rehearsing  it  under  the  the  direction 

of  Carl  BERGSi.iNN The    original   Germania 

MnsiCAL  Society,  with  the  exception  of  two  or 
three  members,  will  meet,  in  July,  at  Newport  for  the 
summer  season.  We  hear  they  propose  giving  a 
series  of  concerts  in  the  autumn. 

It  is  well  said  by  the  London  Times,  and  might  be 
said  as  truly  in  New  York  or  Boston  as  in  London  ; 
"  If  half  the  care  lavished  on  II  Trovatore  were  be- 
stowed on  Don  Giovanni,  at  least  a  dozen  overflowing 
audiences  might  be  counted  on  in  the  progress  of  the 
season.  Will  directors  never  be  persuaded  that  in  a 
musical  theatre  the  first  essential  is  the  general  com- 
pleteness of  the  musical  performances  %  Why  not, 
for  once,  in  the  absence  of  attractive  novelties,  make  a 
desperate  effort,  and  present  Don  Giovanni  as  Mozart 
wrote  it,  with  every  scenic  and  histrionic  accessory  to 
render  it  perfect?  No  opera  offers  greater  scope  for 
the  actor,  the  scene-painter,  the  decorator,  and  the 
singer — to  say  nothing  of  the  beauty  and  variety  of 
the  music,  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  remains 
unequalled." 

Profs.  Thunder,  Rohr  and  Crouch  'respectfully 
place  before  the  musical  community  of  Philadelphia 
and  neighborhood,  the  result  of  a  careful  investiga- 
tion by  them  for  establishing  a  series  of  Sacred  and 
Secular  Concerts  for  the  approaching  season.'  The 
number  of  concerts  to  be  twelve,  on  alternate  Tues- 
days. Among  the  compositions  to  be  brought  out 
are  Mendelssohn's  '■  St.  Paul ; "  Mozart's  '•  Re- 
quiem ;"  Mehul's  "Joseph"  (as  an  oratorio);  Rom- 
berg's Cantata :  "  Song  of  the  Bell";  "  The  Morn- 
ing," by  Ries;   Locke's   "Macbeth"  music;  and  a 


series  of  ancient  Madrigals  of  the  15th  and  ICth 
centuries.  The  professors  pledge  their  professional 
standing,  &c.,  for  "fidelity  of  authorship"  as  well  as 

artistic  rendering The  "  Salem  Choral  Society  " 

recently  gave  a  very  pleasant  musical  soire'e  to  a 
large  number  of  invited  friends ;  the  first  part  of  the 
programme  consisting  of  vocal  solos,  quartets,  quin- 
tets, &c.,  and  the  second  of  choruses,  with  orchestral 
accompaniments.  The  society  is  composed  of  some 
eighty  of  the  young  singers  of  Salem,  besides  an 
orchestra  of  eighteen  performers,  all  under  the  able 
directorship  of  Mr.  Manuel  Penollosa.  It  has 
been  in  operation  only  about  three  months,  having 
been  organized  by  the  originators  and  leaders  of  the 
old  "  Salem  Academy  of  Music,"  after  that  was 
revolutionized  by  Know  Nothing  influences.  The 
Choral  Society  have  been  practising  Mozart's  12th 
Mass. 

Mrs.  Jameson,  in  her  Common-Place  Booh  says : 
"  Talking  once  with  Adelaide  Kemble,  after  she  had 
been  singing  in  the  Figaro,  she  compared  the  music 
to  the  bosom  of  a  full-blown  rose  in  its  volup- 
tuous, intoxicating  richness.  I  said  that  some  of 
Mozart's  melodies  seemed  to  me  not  so  much  com- 
posed, but  found — found  on  some  sunshiny  day  in 
Arcadia,  among  nymphs  and  flowers.  "  Yes,"  she 
replied,  with  ready  and  felicitous  expression,  "  not 
inventions,  hut  existences." . . .  .The  same  genial  author- 
ess relates  that,  old  George  the  Third,  in  his  blind- 
ness and  madness,  once  insisted  on  making  the  selec- 
tion of  pieces  for  the  concert  of  ancient  music,  (May, 
1811) — it  was  soon  after  the  death  of  Princess  Ame- 
lia. "  The  programme  included  some  of  the  finest 
passages  in  Handel's  '  Sampson,'  descriptive  of  blind- 
ness ;  the  '  Lamentations  of  Jephtha'  for  his  daugh- 
ter; Parcel's  '  Mad  Tom,'  and  closed  with  '  God  save 
the  King,'  to  make  sure  the  application  of  all  that 
went  before. " 

Paris  papers  report  the  marriage  of  Mile.  Wil- 
HELMIN.4.  Clauss,  the  celebrated  pianist,  to  M. 
Frederic  Szarvadt,  formerly  secretary  to  the 
Hungarian  embassy  at  Paris,  and  feuilletonist  of  the 
Gazette  de  Cologne ...  .'M..  Delphat,  the  oldest  in- 
strumental musician,  as  M.  Darius  was  the  oldest 
singer,  in  France,  lately  died  at  Lyons,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-nine  years  and  three  hundred  days.  He  was 
projector  of  the  first  "  monster  concert"  in  France, 
which  took  place  in  1791,  as  part  of  the  funereal 
honors  paid  to  the  officers  who  were  killed  at  Nancy. 
Then,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Delphat,  the  over- 
ture to  Demophon,  by  Vogel,  was  executed  by  1,200 
wind  instruments,  accompanied  by  twelve  tam-tams. 
A  flute  of  honor  was  decreed  to  him  by  the  city  of 
Nancy,  which,  on  his  death-bed  the  old  man  begged 
to  have  placed  in  his  coffin. 

The  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  Signale  (Leip- 
zig) thus  reports  a  couple  of  criminal  cases  that  have 
come  before  the  tribunal  of  good  taste  there  :  "  The 
first  offender  is  of  the  female  sex;  name  Traviata; 
father,  Verdi ;  mother  Neo-Italia  ;  occupation  name- 
less, see  Dame  aux  Camelias ;  crime :  exciting  of 
public  discontent  through  tediousness.  The  second 
offender  is  called  Marco  Visconti;  father,  Petrella  ; 
mother,  Neo-Italia;  occupation:  murder  and  assas- 
sination ;  crime :  qualified  theft  in  the  third  degree 
and  concealment  of  a  mess  of  borrowed  trifles  ;  and 
on  the  second  count,  excitement  of  discontent  through 
'tediousness."  Verdi,  he  says,  is  a  Titan  to  Pe- 
trella ! 

At  the  Rhine  Musical  Festival  at  Diisseldorf,  on 
the  27th,  28th  and  29th  of  May,  Mme.  Jennt  Lind 
GoLDSCiiMiDT  was  to  sing  some  Mazurkas  of 
Chopin(!)  besides  arias  from  the  Zauberflote,  and 
Beatrice  di  Tenda.  Ferdinand  Hiller  was  to 
conduct.  It  is  also  stated  that  Mme.  Goldschmidt 
will  sing  three  nights  in  Paris  after  the  festival. 

Liszt  has  lately  attended  a  performance  of  an 
Ave  Maria  of  his  own  composition  in  the  Catholic 


church  at  Leipzig. ..  .Thalberg's  opera,  "Chris- 
tina of  Sweden,"  was  to  be  brought  out  at  Vienna 
on  the  26th  of  May. 

Haeevt's  new  opera,  Juguarita,  has  met  with 
great  success  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique  in  Paris ;  the 
favorite  singer,  Mme.  Cabel,  surpassed  herself  in  it. 

A  German  paper  relates  the  following  of  Rossini's 
journey  to  Paris.  He  arrived  at  Aix  from  Nizza 
without  stopping  at  Marseilles ;  his  numerous  ad- 
mirers in  that  city  had  prepared  him  an  ovation, 
which  he  was  obliged  to  decline,  his  disease,  as  it  is 
well  known,  consisting  in  the  most  extreme  nervous 
irritability.  Arrived  at  Aix,  and  weary  of  the  long 
journey,  he  resolved  to  take  the  rail-road  to  Paris. 
He  was  taken  in  his  carriage  to  the  village  of  Rognac, 
through  which  the  rail-road  passes  from  Marseilles 
to  Paris.  No  sooner  had  he  reached  Rognac  than 
the  train  approached ;  he  saw  far  oflT  the  smoke  of 
the  locomotive,  and  heard  the  rumbling  and  scream- 
ing of  the  steam  whistle.  He  grew  deadly  pale,  a 
violent  tremor  seized  his  whole  body,  he  was  in  a 
state  of  the  greatest  excitement,  and  under  this  fever- 
ish influence  he  ordered  the  postillion  to  drive  back 
to  Aix.  There  he  changed  horses,  and  resolved  to 
go  to  Paris  in  his  carriage  by  short  stages.  The  few 
persons  who  had  the  fortune  to  see  the  famous 
maestro,  give  sad  descriptions  of  his  shattered  and 

melancholy  appearance We  read  also  of  a  still 

more  curious  instance  of  his  nervous  terror  in  Paris. 
Being  invited  to  go  to  the  Grand  Opera,  the  scene 
of  his  triumphs,  he  refused  from  pure  dread  of  meet- 
ing his  own  statue,  which  stands  in  the  vestibule  ! 

Mme.  Steffanone  (or  Steffenone,  as  it  has  lately 
become  the  fashion  to  spell  it,)  sailed  this  week  in 
the  Africa,  for  Europe,  intending  to  lead  henceforth 
a  private  life  in  Italy, 

BOSTON",   JUNE  23,   1855. 

Crawford's  Statue  of  Beethoven. 

Decidedly  the  great  event  in  this  our  corner  of 
the  world  of  Art  just  now,  (at  a  time,  too,  when 
we  are  otherwise  quite  rich  in  artistic  novelties), 
is  the  arrival  of  this  glorious  statue  of  the  great 
composer,  who  more  than  any  other  has  stirred  the 
deepest  chords  of  musical  feeling  in  the  hearts  of 
this  community.  It  stands  there  in  the  Sculpture 
gallery  of  the  Athenasum,  where  it  daily  draws 
delighted  crowds  of  reverent  admirers.  We  may 
truly  say  that  we  have  never  seen  any  work  of 
Art  call  forth  so  much  emotion  among  the  by- 
standers. Eyes  grow  moist,  strangers  cannot 
seem  content  to  be  strangers  in  its  presence,  and 
people  go  from  it  excited  as  they  go  from  listen- 
ing to  the  Fifth  Symphony,  the  "  Leonora"  over- 
ture, or  the  Eroica.  For  ourself,  speaking  as 
one  whose  life  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  steeped 
for  some  years  in  the  music  of  the  master,  we 
want  words  to  express  the  satisfaction  that  we 
feel  in  CRAwroED's  work.  It  is  the  Beet- 
hoven of  the  Symphonies  and  the  Sonatas, 
whether  it  follow  the  best  actual  portrait  or  not ; 
it  is  modelled  after  the  living,  personal  form  and 
features  that  glow  through  all  his  music  (which 
is  his  truest  life),  if  it  be  not  a  literal  likeness  of 
the  man  as  at  any  given  age  he  walked  the  street. 
But  it  conforms  to  both ;  it  is  at  once  ideally  and 
literally,  physically  true,  so  far  as  men  have  now 
the  means  of  judging.  Germany  has  sanctioned 
it  with  joy  and  pride ;  and  verily  the  sculptor 
may  feel  happy  in  a  rare  success,  in  that,  while 
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winning  American  gratitude  by  his  Washington, 
he  has  also  touched  the  Germans  in  the  person  of 
their  great  man. 

The  statue  is  colossal,  seven  feet  in  height. 
The  material,  the  Munich  bronze,  is  beautiful, 
much  lighter  than  the  common  bronze,  of  a  rich 
yellow,  almost  golden  color ;  and  it  is  well  re- 
lieved, on  a  green  pedesdal,  against  a  background 
of  green,  as  it  was  at  the  Munich  festival. 

The  whole  figure  is  in  the  highest  degree  ma- 
jestic and  imposing  ;  it  lifts  the  thoughts  upward  ; 
it  stands  aloof  from  all  the  trivial  fancies,  aifeo- 
tations,  fashions  of  the  hour,  a  thousand  times 
more  real  than  them  all.  There  is  the  stamp  of 
the  absolute  upon  it,  allying  it  with  all  things 
great  and  enduring,  and  it  is  worthy  to  keep  com- 
pany in  that  room  with  the  "  Day  and  Night", 
the  colossal  head  of  Juno,  and  the  Apollo  Belvi- 
dere.  The  composer  stands  with  head  erect, 
earnest,  straight-forward  look,  the  body  quiet,  the 
face  indicative  of  intense  mental  action,  the  hands 
dropped  loosely  crossed  before  him,  the  left  hand 
grasps  the  score  of  the  just  completed  "  Choral 
Symphony,"  and  over  it  the  right  hand  holds  a  pen. 
His  dress  is  plain  and  historical,  the  open  neck, 
the  coat  buttoned,  the  substantial  German  boots, 
&c.,  aU  in  keeping,  and  the  whole  figure  envel- 
oped in  a  large  cloak,  thrown  over  the  right 
shoulder,  whose  folds  the  sculptor  has  disposed 
with  admirable  grace  and  largeness  of  eifect, 
enhanced  by  the  fine  hue  and  texture  of  the 
bronze.  Upon  the  music  sheets  which  he  holds 
are  inscribed  the  first  notes  of  the  choral  strain 
he  introduces  in  the  sjonphony,  with  the  words 
from  Schiller's  Hymn  fo  Joy  : 
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Freu-de,        schijue        Gotter  -  funken,  &c. 

"  Joy,  bright  spark  of  Deity,  daughter  of  Elys- 
ium," &c.,  &c.  And  what  seems  a  happy  point  in 
the  selection,  whether  the  artist  so  designed  it  or 
not,  the  strain  is  not  here  quoted  as  it  is  first 
introduced  in  the  symphony  in  its  most  simple 
form,  which  is  in  a  sort  of  reciting  four-four 
rhythm,  but  as  it  is  reproduced  afterwards  in  a 
more  excited  lyrical  moment  of  the  composition, 
where  it  is  caught  up  as  it  were  and  moves  on 
tip-toe  in  the  six-eight  rhythm.  For  it  was  the 
happy  and  the  bold  design  of  the  artist  to  repre- 
sent Beethoven  in  the  fulness  of  his  genius,  at 
the  most  triumphant  height  and  climax  of  his 
artistic  striving,  when  he  reahzed  the  ideal  to 
which  his  great  faculties  and  passions  had  been  so 
devoutly  and  severely  consecrated,  and,  seizino- 
upon  its  text  in  Schiller's  ode,  he  sang  of  Joy 
and  the  embrace  of  myriads. 

It  is  this  that  justifies  the  whole  treatment  of 
the  subject  and  explains  whatever  has  been  ques- 
tioned. The  face  to  many  appears  young,  at 
least  for  that  period  of  his  Ufe.  But  it  is  the 
character,  the  genius,  the  ever-living  portion  of 
him  that  is  there.  -  It  is  the  ideal  Beethoven, 
made  to  appear,  as  all  men  do  who  are  inspired, 
of  no  age.  Some  say,  he  does  not  look  savage 
enough  ;  there  is  not  the  absent,  wild,  dishevelled 
look,  which  we  see  in  most  of  the  portraits ;  the 
deep  hues  of  suffering  and  disease,  the  prema- 
turely aged  look,  are  softened  down,  and  there  is 
more  of  the  air  of  health  and  strength  than  we 
have  been  wont  to  see  portrayed.  So  there  is  and 
so  there  should  be;  for  the  portraits  naturally 
have  exaggerated  his  peculiarities,  or  daguerreo- 


typed  and  fixed  the  casual  look  of  single  mo- 
ments. Beethoven  !«(zs  the  great  sufferer,  the 
rapt  and  inward  seer,  the  proud,  uncompromising 
foe  of  life's  frivolities  and  shams ;  he  was  deaf 
and  he  was  harsh  at  times.  But  the  artist's  tri- 
umph was  his  no  less  than  the  struggle;  his  music 
is  all  full  of  both ,  and  every  work  a  victory ; 
love  and  sweetness  were  the  basis  of  his  nature, 
and  gushed  out  in  spontaneous  melodies  sweeter 
than  any  other  man  has  written,  if  we  except 
Mozart  ;  and  it  was  fit  that  he  should  wear  the 
everlasting  young  Apollo  look  of  genius.  All  this 
the  statue  has,  while  in  the  face  and  head  you  re- 
cognize all  that  is  vital,  all  that  ever  seemed  quite 
real,  in  all  the  other  busts  and  portraits.  There 
are  the  compressed  lips,  and  the  deep  lines  about 
the  mouth ;  there  are  the  swelling  veins  about 
the  temples ;  there  is  the  searching,  inward 
gazing  eye,  the  beetling  mass  of  forehead,  deli- 
cately intellectual  at  the  same  time,  with  the 
well  pronounced  ridge  on  the  corners,  which  the 
phrenologists  call  Tune,  and  above  and  behind 
all  the  grand  cloud  of  hair,  altogether  making 
one  of  the  noblest  and  most  effective  subjects  for 
a  sculptor.  It  is  one  thing  to  catch  him  in 
Punch's  or  Kladeradatsch's  diorama  some  day,  as 
he  saunters  in  the  street,  and  another  thing  to 
see  him  in  the  full  glorifying  sunlight  of  his  own 
great  music. 

So  has  the  artist  modelled  him,  and  so  may  we 
hope  literally  to  see  him,  when  the  statue  shall  be 
erected  in  the  fitting  place  for  which  the  liberal 
first  suggester  and  present  owner  destines  it,  in 
our  noble  Boston  Music  Hall.  This  will  be  done 
with  all  due  ceremony  in  the  autumn,  marking 
an  era  with  the  opening  of  our  next  musical 
season.  The  thoughts  above  expressed,  if  a  cor- 
rect key  to  the  artist's  design,  ought,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  to  settle  the  yet  mooted  question  as  to  the 
preqise  locality  for  the  statue  in  the  hall.  It 
ought  to  stand  upon  the  stage,  in  the  middle  of 
the  arch  that  now  screens  the  temporary  organ, 
facing  the  audience,  reared  upon  a  pedestal  above 
and  behind  aU  the  musicians,  so  that  we  shall  see 
it  through  the  grand  music  to  which  we  shall  sit 
there  listening.  When  a  permanent  organ,  wor- 
thy of  the  place,  shall  be  set  up,  the  statue  in  the 
same  position  may  be  easily  built  into  its  front. 

Meanwhile  it  is  a  proud  day  for  music-loving 
Boston  to  become  the  possessor  and  abiding  place 
of  such  a  work  of  Art ;  and  our  thanks  are  due 
to  Mr.  Perkins,  to  the  Sculptor,  to  the  directors 
of  the  Koyal  Bronze  Foundry  in  Munich,  which 
is  really  an  artistic  institution,  to  the  founders  of 
the  Music  Hall,  to  those  who  first  taught  Boston 
to  love  Beethoven,  and  to  all  who  have  helped  to 
prepare  this  triumph.  That  we  do  not  over- 
estimate its  artistic  importance  is  proved  by  the 
elevated  enthusiasm  shown  by  German  artists 
and  Art-lovers  in  Munich,  upon  formally  taking 
leave  of  it,  and  affectionately  consigning  it  to 
their  younger  brothers  in  Beethoven  of  the  New 
World.  This  is  the  Beethoven  whom  Germany 
accepts  and  feels  ;  and  those  into  whose  soul  Beet- 
hoven's music  has  most  deeply,  truly  penetrated, 
are  those  who  will  most  deeply  feel  the  truthful- 
ness of  Crawford's  statue. 

A  friend  has  placed  in  our  hands  a  translation 
of  the  programme,  and  the  prologue  that  was  re- 
cited at  the  Munich  festival,  and  with  these  we 
may  fitly  conclude  this  perhaps  too  long  article. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  translation  is  strictly 
literal,  making  no  attempt  to  reproduce   either 


rhyme  or  rhythm  ;  but  the  nobility  and  apposite- 
ness  of  the  thoughts,  in  themselves,  make  them 
interesting,  even  without  the  music  of  the  verse. 

PKOGEAMME 

Of  the  Memorial  Festival  in  honor  of  Beethovbk, 
Munich,  March  26th,  1855. 

PAST  I. 

1.  FestiTal  Overture  in  C. 

2.  Prologue. 

3.  Elegiar  SoD^,  fOrchestra  and  Chorus.) 

4.  Trio  from   "  Fidelio." 

5.  Offering  Song  :  Solo  Voice  and  Chorus. 

6.  March  and  Chorus  from  the  "  Ruins  of  Athens. 

PART  n. 
Eroica  Symphony. 

PEOLOGUE. 

[Written  by  F  Di>'GELStaedt.  —  Spoken  by  Mile.  Dambozck.] 
Ye,  by  a  death  and  resurrection  Feast 
Assembled  here,  in  Art's  adorned  abode, 
Germania  greets,  of  a  rare  day  the  witnesses, 
Day  which  beheld  her  Greatest  die  and  rise  again. 

Often  with  heavy  heart  on  the  sea-shore  I  sat 

Like  a  new  Niobe,  weeping  my  lost  children. 

As  sons  and  daughters  wandered  gladly  towards  the  "West, 

Like  birds  that  migrate,  unrestrainable,  exulting  to  depart. 

Thus  from  the  Mother  heart  her  health  and  blood,  like  veins, 
The  German  streams,  with  stolen  flow,  unceasing  drew. 
See  how  the  banner,  rich  in  German  stars. 
Beyond  the  Atlantic,  where  the  sun  sinks,  floats. 

Sadly  I  saw  them  disappear ;  but  one — that  one — 
Ocean-spanning  Colossus,  gladly  I  see  go  forth 
In  triumph,  bridge-like  'twixt  Germany  and  America  thrown. 
Give,  0  Sea !  your  gentlest  dolphin,  Arion-like  to  bear  him ! 

Once  more,  wonderingly,  before  he  goes,  behold  him  ; 
Te8,  such  he  was,  strong,  firm  and  iron,  every  tone  a  man, 
On  the  arched  brow  the  stamp  of  a  strong  nature  is  imprest ; 
That  brow  cloud-freighted,  that  eye  of  lightning  flash  I 

Those  lips  spoke  seldom,  but  their  sound  was  song  ; 

Those  ears,  all  deaf  to  earth,  heard  but  the  music  of  the 

spheres ; 
That  heart,  like  granite  rock,  enclosed  actream 
Of  ever-flowing  freshness,  deep-rushing,  dark  and  dreamy. 

Great  image  of  the  greatest  master,  with  reverence  we  inau- 
gurate thee ; 
Stand  as  he  did,  beyond  the  reach  of  space  or  time, 
Amid  the  New  World's  oaks,  and  giant  streams,  thy  equals. 
Pillars  of  God's  great  Temple,  take  thy  place  I 

There,  where  one  nation  formed  of  nations,  makes  of  a  conti- 
nent its  State, 

Where  land  unmeasured  still  grows  green  and  waters  gleam  ; 

Where  with  united  heart,  strongly  into  boundless  space 

A  young  manhood  rises.  Phoenix-like,  from  the  ashes  of  the 
old:— 

There,  in  the  dawn  of  new  arts,  the  birth  of  new  tongues, 
Amid  the  chaos  of  new  spirits,  significant,  to  stand ; 
To  us  a  mark  of  the  attained  goal,  to  them  who  follow  after 
A  beacon,  surely  guiding,  thro'  the  storm,and  night  and  wind. 

When  a  beam  of  that  young  sun  shines  upon  thee. 
Then  Memnon-like  sound  forth,  as  in  this  hall  to-day, 
Blaze  out,  thou  spark  of  Deity,  bright  light,  shine  forth  ; 
Sound  loud  the  triumph  of  devoted  love,  Fidelio  1 

[  T/ie  trumpet  passage  frovi  ttie  second  act  of  "  Fidelio  "  was 
here  introduced.] 

Hark  !  a  mightier  echo  wakes  from  North  and  South, 
Than  your  volcano  thunders,  your  Niagara's  fall ; 
And,  as  when  Orpheus  played,  the  beasts  attend, 
As  before  Amphion,  stones  do  dance,  at  such  a  song. 

And  do  not  home-bells  ring,  and  Christmas  sounds  return, 
To  million  German  hearts  far  scattered  o'er  the  land? 
See  how  they  meet,  how  speechless  stand, 
Turn'd  towards  the  West  each  eye,  and  none  without  a  tear. 

Yes,  it  is  he,  our  Artist-king,  who  cradled  by  the  Rhine, 
Did  in  Vienna  find,  a  life-span  since,  his  cold  and  darksome 

grave. 
Go,  and  declare,  thou  iron  shade,  tell  it  beyond  the  sea. 
Truly  he  is  arisen,  and  among  us  lifelike  stauds. 

To  brothers  and  to  strangers  tell,  upon  that  distant  shore, 
By  that  same  German  land,  as  bond  and  herald  thou  art  sent, 
That  Germany  which,  with  priestly  fire,  and  warriors'  blood. 
And  peasants'  toil  has  christened  every  land. 

Though  in  the  council-hall  of  nations,  by  the  stern  decree  of 

Fate, 
Torn  and  dismembered,  silent,  Germany  must  stand. 
Say,  that  one  thing  sustains  her,  that  her  Art  and  Science 

give 
Hope,  trust  and  unity  amid  her  woes. 
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These,  raid  the  storms  of  every  time  and  age, 
Span  with  their  rainbow  arch  both  sea  and  lands  ; 
In  Cultivation's  dawn,  on  tracks  of  bloody  War, 
They  come  with  Culture's  light,  with  palm  of  Peace. 

Rejoice  that  in  our  royal  house,  in  the  Bavarian  land, 
A  haven  they  have  found,  from  wear,  and  storm  and  time  ; 
'Tis  this  the  Statue  tells  us,  and  with  grateful  hearts. 
That  Munich  gave  it  us,  let  all  who  see,  declare. 


CONCERTS. 

The  Lagrange  Tkoupe  left  our  public  with  an 
appetite.  The  third  and  last  concert  in  the  Music 
Hall,  on  Friday  evening  of  last  week,  showed  no 
abatement  of  enthusiasm.  It  was  so  essentially  like 
the  first  two,  that  it  offers  little  to  remark  upon. — 
Mme.  Lagkange  was  hardly  in  as  clear  voice  as 
usual,  and  labored  a  little  in  the  beginning  of  the 
air  from  "  Lucia"  :  Spargi  cfamaro  pianto ;  still  she 
sang  it  with  exquisite  grace,  and  her  voice  sufiBced 
in  the  main  for  rich,  large  expression,  as  well  as  for 
those  fine,  delicately  gleaming  passages  in  the  highest 
notes  in  which  she  never  fails  of  purity.  The  bril- 
liant waltz,  of  her  own,  aff'orded  a  new  chance  for 
her  wonderful  display  of  instrumental  vocalization  ; 
and  we  were  glad  again  to  hear,  that  wild  and 
pensive  Hungarian  melody,  in  which  her  voice  per- 
fectly takes  the  peculiar  and  very  various  color  of 
its  sentiment.  To  us  it  seems  the  most  individual 
and  charming  flower  of  all  her  melodies.  We  were 
never  much  interested  in  mere  vocal  instrumenta- 
tion ;  but  in  Mme.  Lagrange  it  seems  a  thing  of 
nature  and  of  character,  and  not  mere  studied 
artifice. 

In  the  humorous  duet  from  L'  Elisir,  and  in  the 
trio  from  Liicrezia  and  the  quartet  from  Lucia,  her 
voice  told  admirably,  and  she  was  ably  seconded  by 
other  artists.  Sig.  Morelli  sang  Vi  ravviso  with 
his  usual  quiet  and  manly  artistic  grace  and  com- 
pleteness. MiRATE  sang  a  romanza  by  Mercadante, 
another  from  Verdi's  Louisa  Miller,  in  the  same 
large,  robust  voice  and  style,  which  takes  young 
Boston  and  young  Italy  right  off'  its  feet,  and  when 
recalled  again  indulged  them  in  the  heiglit  of  ecsta- 
cies  by  repeating  his  crack  piece,  the  air  from  Don 
Sebastian.  He  surely  has  a  noble  voice  and  sings 
with  energy  and  great  abandon ;  but  is  not,  as  an  artist, 
as  a  medium  of  pure  musical  expression,  to  be 
named  with  Mario,  in  spite  of  our  imflammable 
young  friends.  It  is  a  very  common  thing  for  loud 
tones  in  a  tenor,  especially  when  accompanied  with 
good  looks,  to  be  mistaken  for  feeling;  and  the 
danger  of  Mirate  seems  to  lie  in  pure  physical  over- 
doing of  the  thing. 

The  orchestra,  under  Arditi,  played  a  rather 
learned  and  classically  constructed  overture  by  BoT- 
TESiNi,  and  the  FreyschiHz  overture  again,  remarkably 
well. 

Miss  Elise  Hensler,  on  her  return  from  Italy, 
greets  her  musical  friends  with  the  announcement  of 
a  concert  in  the  Music  Hall  next  Tuesday  evening. 
She  will  of  course  meet  with  the  warmest  welcome, 
and  we  anticipate  a  lively  pleasure  in  realizing  with 
our  own  ears,  the  good  reports  of  her  success  in 
Milan  and  at  her  recent  de'but  in  New  York.  We 
only  regret  that  we  also  may  not  hear  her  in  an 
opera.  AVe  give  to-day  two  letters  from  our  corres- 
pondents, as  well  as  extracts  from  the  New  York 
papers,  showing  the  good  impression  made  by  her 
d^but.  From  private  sources,  on  which  we  fully 
rely,  we  learn  that  the  papers  rather  under  than 
overstate  her  success.  Especially  are  we  told  that 
she  shows  far  more  dramatic  talent  than  the  Times 
gives  her  credit  for. 


Yet  after  Verdi,  the  first  strains  of  even  Norma  were 
somewhat  refreshing,  and  not  until  it  came  to  the  long, 
tedious  "middle  passage,"  the  Adalgisa  sugary  duet 
business,  did  our  patience  give  out.  It  was  worth  while 
to  go,  simply  to  hear  Mme.  Lagrange  in  Oisla  Diva. 
Never  before,  with  the  single  exception  of  Mme.  Gold- 
SCIIMIDT,  have  we  heard  it  sung  nearly  so  well.  The 
lofty,  remote,  spiritual  character,  wliich  the  priestess 
wore  in  her  impersonation,  was  quite  striking.  Her 
holding  out  of  that  exquisitely  pure,  silvery  highest  note 
at  the  end  of  the  recitative  upon  the  altar,  was  marvel- 
lous. In  the  slow  movement  of  Ca&ia  Diva,  which  she 
sang  mostly  in  a  subdued,  supplicatory,  and  religious 
tone,  there  was  rare  perfection  of  phrasing,  and  a  really 
spiritual  fineness  of  expression :  and  the  rapturous  quick 
movement  following  was  given  with  a  dazzling  brilliancy 
of  exscation  which  no  one  before  has  equalled.  Drama- 
tically, altogether  her  Norma  was  a  very  high  perform- 
ance; but  when  it  came  to  the  denunciation  of  Pollio,  we 
were  fully  confirmed  in  our  old  feeling  that  it  was  best 
to  let  Norm.i  end  with  Grisi.  What  Grisi  did  not  do — 
sinfj  the  only  great  music  in  the  opera — Lagrange  did, 
and  wonderfully  well. 

Pollio  is  an  ungracious  part,  and  Mirate's  large  voice, 
so  far  as  we  heard,  did  not  redeem  its  dulness.  Morelli 
was  a  fine  Oroveso;  and  Mme.  Siedenburg  a  sweet  but 
feeble  Adalgisa.  —  We  did  not  witness  Mirate's  death- 
scene  of  Edgardo,  for  which  he  of  course  reserved  his 
best  strength,  but  learn  that  it  fulfilled  every  expectation. 


US  it  J^ljittrad. 


Mme.  Lagrange  in  "Norma."  —  A  single  operatic 
performance  wns  vouchsafed  by  these  admirable  singers 
on  Monday  night.  The  Boston  Theatre  was  quite  -well 
filled,  although  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  two  pieces 
more  haclinied  than  Norma  and  the  last  scene  of  Lucia. 


Germany. 

Leipstc. — Our  Gewandhaus  concerts  are  over;  the 
quartet  soirees  are  at  an  end;  and  the  Stadt  Theatre  is  to 
be  closed  on  the  1st  of  June  for  three  months.  The 
closing  of  the  theatre  is  a  fact  hitherto  unprecedented, 
and  creates  no  little  sensation.  Not  only  the  artists, 
whose  salary  will  be  su'^pended,  but  the  public  are 
evidently  discontented.  Of  late  we  have  had  no  lack  of 
operas,  and  even  Tannhdmer  has  been  given  twice,  to  the 
no  small  satisfaction  of  the  Wagnerians.  But  the  perfor- 
mance was  not  very  successful,  partlv  owing  to  the 
Tannbiiuser  (Herr  Eppic)  and  the  Elizabeth  (Mile. 
Uhrlaub) — both  from  Hamburg,  and  both  very  bad — and 
partly  from  want  of  rehearsals. 

Herr  Mitterwiirtzer,  from  Dresden,  has  been  performing 
here  with  success,  and  was  greatly  admired  as  Hans 
Heiling,  in  Marsohner's  opera  of  that  name.  Mile. 
Tiejens,  from  Vienna,  has  appeared  in  Oheron,  Die 
Nur/enoUen,  and  other  operas.  She  is  a  great  favorite. 
Herr  Beck,  from  Vienna,  has  also  been  very  successful  in 
Kreutzer's  opera,  Das  Nachflager  in  Granada^  which  has 
drawn  crowded  houses.  He  is  the  best  barvtone  in  Ger- 
many. The  new  opera,  Der  Erhe  von  Hoheneph,  music 
by  Hauser,  was  produced  on  the  18th  inst.  to  a  full  bouse 
in  aid  of  the  "Theatre  Pensions- Fonds."  The  libretto^ 
by  Herr  Emile  Devrient.  contams  nothing  interesting. 

On  Thursday,  the  I7th  inst.,  Liszt  came  here  and  con- 
ducted his  new  mass,  at  the  Catholic  Church,  for  four 
men's  voices,  with  organ  accompaniment.  I  am  happy 
to  be  able  to  inform  you  that  Robert  Schumann  is  in  a  fair 
way  of  recovery  from  bis  long  and  severe  illness.  The 
Inst  accounts  we  heard  of  him  were  that  he  has  again 
begun  to  read  and  write,  and  play  the  piano.  He  is  vqyj 
fond  of  playing  duets  with  friends.  His  memory  does  not 
seem  impaired  by  sickness,  and  strong  hopes  are  now 
entertained  of  his  speedy  restoration  to  health. — Corr. 
London  Mus.  World. 

Cologne. — The  Manner gesnvfjverein  gave  their  last 
concert  of  the  season  on  the  15th  April.  The  whole  of 
the  first  part  was  occupied  by  Rinaldo^  a  cantata  for  solo, 
quartet,  chorus,  and  orchestra,  composed  by  Herr  Max, 
Bruch,  a  pupil  of  Ferdinand  Hiller,  and  who  fnr  the  last 
three  years  has  held,the  Mozart  Scholarship  in  Frankfort. 
This  was  performed  for  the  first  time;  and  in  the  absence 
of  an  orchestra,  the  accompaniment,  arranged  for  two 
pianofortes  was  played  by  the  composer  and  Herr 
Breunung.  Rinal.do  is  a  composition  of  considerable 
freshness.  It  would  be  well  if  the  society  would  study  a 
few  more  such  compositions,  instead  of  overwelming  us 
with  Sfdndchen  and  Volkslieder.  The  second  part  was 
made  up  entirely  of  such  insipidities,  excepting  a  violin 
solo,  by  Herr  M.  Pixis  (Variations  of  Vicnxtemps)  and 
Mendelssohn's  Liebe  und  Wein,  compared  to  -vvhich  all  the 
others  were  as  *' water  to  wine."  Tlie  thirty  seceders, 
with  the  addition  of  some  others,  have  formed  a  new 
Society  ( Sdngerbund),  under  the  direction  of  Herr 
Kiipper. 

At  tiie  last  soiree  for  chamber-music,  besides  Men- 
delssohn's quintet  in  B  flat,  and  Beethoven's  quartet  in  E 
fiat,  Op.  74,  a  trio  for  violin,  pianoforte,  and  violoncello, 
by  W.  Niels  Gade,  Op.  29,  was  introduced.  It  is  entitled 
Novelleifen,  and  consists  of  five  distinct  pieces,  good 
enough  to  atone  for  the  affectation  of  the  title.  Hiller 
played  a  sonata  of  his  own — a  masterly  composition. 
Carl  Keinthaler's  oratorio,  Jepldlmh  und  seine  Tochter 
(MS.)  was  performed  for  the  first  time  complete  in  Elber- 
feld,  under  the  direction  of  the  composer,  on  the  5th 
April.  Herr  Keinthaler  is  the  son  of  a  Protestant  clergy- 
man, and  was  himself  intended  for  tiie  ministry,  but 
Heaven  seems  to  have  willed  that  he  shall  edify  the  people 


by  his  music  rather  than  by  his  preaching.  The  oratorio 
contains  many  beauties,  the  choru-ses  especially:  the 
whole  is  cleverly  instrumented.  The  composer  conducted 
with  energy,  and  at  tlie  conclusion,  amid  the  plaudits  of 
the  audience,  the  blowing  of  trumpets  and  liie  beating  of 
drums,  was  crowned  by  "  fair  hands." — Corr.  Lon.  Mus. 
World. 
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FOR  THE  BENEFIT    OF 

ELISE     HENSLER, 


MISS 

WILL   DE    GIVEN   AT   TOE 

BOSTON   MUSIC    HALU, 
On  Tuesday  Evening  next,  June  26th, 

Commencing  at  8  o'clock. 

On  this  occasion  Miss  Hensler  ■will  be  assisted  by 
Mr.  HARBISON  MILLARD,  and 

Mr.  GUSTAV  SATTEB. 
Who  have  generousi}'  offered  their  services. 

IXT^Tickets  at  Fifty  cents  each  are  for  sale  at  Wade's,  Rich- 
ardson's, Ditson's,  and  lieed's  music  stores. 

Recently  PubUshed  by  OLIVER  DITSON: 

THE  GERMANIA  ;  a  Collection  of  Operatic  Airs,  Marches, 
Quicksteps,  Polkas,  Waltzes,  Dances,  &c.  Arranged  for  the 
use  of  small  Brass  Bands,  of  four,  five,  or  six  instruments. 
By  B.  A.  Burditt.     ©1.00. 

THE  FLUTINA :  A  Collection  of  Select  Music  arranged  for 
the  Accordeon  and  Flutioa,  including  many  popular  Songs, 
with  words  appended.    Price  50  cents. 

DITSON'S  SELECT  BRASS  BAND  MUSIC,  for  fourteen  in- 
struments, (can  be  used  for  a  less  number  of  instruments  if 
desii-able)  in  two  E  flat  Cornets;  three  B  flat  Cornets;  two  E 
fiat  Altos;  two  B  flat  Baritones  ;  one  B  flat  Brass  Tuba  or 
Ophiclide  ;  one  E  flat  or  F  Brass  Tuba  ;  Bass  Drum  ;  Cymbals, 
and  Side  Drum.  Arranged  by  B.  A.  Burditt.  Printed  on  cards. 
Price  per  set  ®1.00. 

0=*Sold  by  all  Music  Dealers. 

NEW    COURSE    OF    HARMONY, 

BY  I.,  H.  SOUTHARD, 

The  Publishers  call  the  attention  of  the  musical  profession 
to  this  work,  as  one  eminently  calculated  to  lighten  the  labors 
of  the  teacher,  and  rapidly  advance  the  pupil.  It  is  emphati- 
cally a  Practical  work,  serving  both  as  a  Manual  of  instruc- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  and  a  Text-book  on  the  other;  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  work,  together 
with  the  very  large  number  of  exercises  and  examples,  presents 
great  advantages,  to  both  scholar  and  teacher,  over  any  similar 
work  of  the  kind.  Teachers  highly  commend  the  work.  Mr. 
William  Mason  says  it  is  a  work  unsurpassed  in  the  language. 
Mr.  George  J.  Webb  says  that  it  is  a  work  perspicuous  ia 
diction,  metliodical  in  arrangement,  and  sufficiently  copious  to 
embrace  all  the  essentials  of  the  general  doctrine  of  accord. 
It  can  be  ordered  through  any  respectable  Music-seller,  and 
will  be  sent  through  the  mail  on  the  receipt  of  the  price, 
(@1,75,)  postage  prepaid. 

GEO,  P.  REED  &,  CO..  PublJsUera, 
13  Tremont  St.  Boston. 

BD.  AHjEN  desires  a  situation  as  Organist  in  some 
•  church  in  Boston.     Address  Box  186,  Worcester,  Mass, 
References — Sumner  Ilill,  E.  Hamilton,  J.  H.  Willcox,  Esqs. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  piano,  and  may  be  addressed  at  the 
Revere  House.  Terms:  —  iffSO  pT  quarter  of  24  lessons, 
two  a  week  ;  9f30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

WILLIAM    BERGER, 

PiiMasBaea'  and  IsBBi>orter  of  Music, 
No.  82  "West  4tli  Street,  Ciucinnati,  0. 

KEEPS  constantly  on   hand  a   Large  and  Select  Stock  of 
IMPORTED   MUSIC,   for  sale   at  Eastern   prices.      New 
Music  received  by  Steamer  as  sonn  as  published.     A  liberal 
discount  granted  to  Teachers.    All  orders  promptly  attended 
to.     Music  arranged  to  order. 
[C7^  Catalogues  sent  gratis  by  mail,  Aug26 

F.  F.    MiJLLER, 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AND  ORGANIST  at  the  Old  South 
Church  ;  Organist  and  Pianist  of  the  Handel  &  Haydn 

Society,  Musical  Education  Society,  &c.  &c. 
Resicleuce,  No.  3  "Winter  Place,  Boston. 

CARL    GARTNER, 
T  B  AC  H  EH    OF    MUSIC, 

May  be  found  at  No.  20  Dover  Street,  every  forenoon  between 
9  and  10.  Oc  14 

G.  ANDR]^   &   CO.'S 

19   S.  NINTH   STREET,  ABOVE   CHESTNUT, 

(East  side,)  PHILADELPHIA. 

[C/^^  catalogue  of  our  stock  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  published.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 
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NOVELLO'S    LIBRARY 

FOR  THE    DIFFUSION   OF 

MUSICAL    KNOWLEDGE. 

Vol-  I.  Now  Ready. 

ALBRECHTSBERGER'S  collected  Writings  on  THOROUGH 
BASS,  HARMONY,  and  COMPOSITION,  for  Self-Instruc- 
tion. Translated  by  Sabilla  Novello,  from  the  original  Ger- 
man. The  musical  examples  revised  by  Yincekt  Novbllo. 
[Former  price,  42s.]  Tol.  1.,  Harmony  and  Thorough-Bass, 
88  cts.  by  mail  94.  Vols.  II.  and  III.,  Guide  to  Composition, 
each  88  cts.  by  mail  94. 

V. 

CATEL'S    TREATISE    ON    HARMONY.      Translated    by 
Mary  Cowden  Clarke,  from  the  original  French.    [For- 
mer price,  ®3  75.]    In  paper  wrapper  63  cts.  by  mail  67. 

IV. 

MOZART'S  SUCCINCT  THOROUGH-BASS  SCHOOL. 
Translated  from  the  German,  by  Sabilla  Novello.  The 
musical  examples  revised  by  Josl\h  Pittman.  [Former  price 
®1  75.]    In  paper  wrapper  21  cts.  hy  mail  23. 

ni. 

TjlETIS'  TREATISE  ON  CHOIR  AND  CHORUS  SINGING. 
X  Translated  from  the  French,  hy  the  Rev.  Thomas  Uelmore, 
M,  A.  [Former  price,  15  francs.]  In  paper  wrapper  38  cts. 
by  mail  41. 

II. 

MARX'S,  DR.,  GENERAL  MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION.— 
An  aid  to  Teachers  and  Learners  in  every  branch  of  Mu- 
sical knowledge.  Translated  by  George  Macieoke,  from  the 
original  German,  expressly  for  Novello's  Library  for  the  Diffu- 
sion of  Musical  Knowledge.  [Former  price,  S3  75.]  Bound  in 
cloth,  price  SSI  63,  hy  mail  tl  75. 

%*  Of  this  work  five  large  editions  have  been  printed  in 
German, besides  being  reprintedin  England.  It  comprehends 
minute  explanations  of  every  musical  matter,  from  the  sim- 
plest rudiments,  through  the  various  elaborations  of  rhythm, 
doctrine  of  toues,  instruments,  elementary  and  artistic  forms 
of  composition,  artistic  performance,  and  musical  education  in 
general. 

CHERUBINI'S  TREATISE  ON  COUNTERPOINT  AND 
FUGUE.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke,  from  the 
original  French.  The  musical  portion  has  also  been  super- 
vised by  Mr.  JosiAH  Pittman,  Organist  of  Lincoln's  Inn. — 
[Former  price,  1B7  88]  Bound  in  cloth,  price  $1  63,  by  mail 
«175. 

NOVELLO'S  SACKED  HTJSIC  WAEEHOTTSE, 

389  BROADWAY,  NEW- YORK, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 


JOHN  SEWARD  WRIGHT, 

pianiHt,  ©rganist  anb  iBirtctor  ri£  JHusU 

AT  THE  MUSIC  HALL,  (Rev.  Theodore  Parker's  Society,) 

GIVES  INSTRUCTION  ON  THE  PIANO. 

Residence,  13  Avery  Street. 
PIANIST  AND  TEACHER  OF  MUSIC, 

OFFERS  his  services  as?  an  Instructor  in  the  higher  branches 
of  Piano  playiug,  Mr  H.  may  be  addressed  at  the  music 
stores  of  Nathan  Richardson,  283  Washington  St.  or  G.  P. 
Reed  fc  Co.  17  Tremont  Row. 

References  : — Mrs.  C.  W.  Loring,  33  Mt.  Vernon  St. 
Hiss  K.  E.  Prince,  Salem. 
Miss  Nichols,  20  South  St. 
Miss  May,  5  Franklin  Place.  Feb.  18. 

THOMAS    RYAN, 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

RESIDENCE,  No.  15  DIX  PLACE. 

B.    ».    AI.I.E  W, 

T2IACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FOMTE. 

Letters  directed  care  of  Nathan  Richardson,  Esc[.  282  Wash- 
ington Street. 
References. — Otto  Dresel,  E.  Hamilton,  1. 1.  Harwood,  Esqs. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TEACHER     OP     MISJSIC, 

S65  'Waslxington  Street,  Boston- 

CHICKERING   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND    AND     SQUARE 

E»i.A.]ja'o-:F'c>s?.'a?E!Si , 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


W^AREROOMS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 


SUPERIOR    TO     ALL. 

IIGHTE,  lEWTOI  MABBUEY'S  PIANOS. 

NATHAN    RICHARnSON 

Would  respectfully  inform  the  public  that  he  has  taken  The 
Agency  for  the  New  England  states,  for  the  sale  of  the  above 
celebrated  instruments,  a  full  assortment  of  which  will  con- 
stantly be  kept  at  his 

MUSICAL   EXCHANaE, 

282  WasMngton  Street,  Boston. 

These  Instruments  are  warranted  in  all  ca.ses,  and  put  up  in 
secure  boxe.s,  free  of  expense,  for  transportation  to  any  dis- 
tance.  Also,  NEW  MUSIC  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and 

America  received  as  soon  as  published,  which,  together  with 
our  own  publications,  forms  the  largest  stock  and  greatest 
variety  of  Sheet  Wusic  to  he  found  in  the  United  States.  The 
most  liberal  discount  made  to  the  Trade  and  Seminaries. 

Catalogues  sent  to  any  address,  i^rad's. — Superior  Melodeons 
always  on  hand.— PIANOS  TO  LET,  on  liberal  terms. 

MR.   HARBISON  MILLARD, 

C  T  E  N  0  a  E  , ) 

TEACHER  OF  ITALIAN  VOCALIZATION, 

No.  6  Tyler  St. Terms  ©50  per  quarter. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

]>Iaiiufactory,  379  'Wasliingtoii  Street, 
BOSTON,    MASS. 

YOUIG  UDIES'  VOCAL  MUSIC  SCHOOL. 

E.  R.  ELAWCHARD,  Teacher. 

This  School  is  designed  for  those  who  ivish  to  acquire  the 
ability  to  nad  music  readily  at  sight,  and  is  particularly  adapf- 
ed  to  the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  teach 
singing  in  schools,  or  to  receive  instruction,  from  the  best  mas- 
ters, in  the  Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  Style,  &c. 

Address,  care  of  Geo.  J.  Webb  &  Co  ,  No.  3  Winter  street. 

MR.  J.  C.  D.  PARKER, 

WILL  be  happy  to  give  instruction  in  Piano-forte  and 
Organ  playing,  and  the  Theory  of  Music.     Address  ; — 
No.  3  Hayward  Place.  May  26.  tf 

MEYER    &    TRETBAR, 

§iii|inrtjr2  edit  i^^nlilisjisrs  nf  3^mIi, 

BUFFALO^    N.   Y. 

[E7=  AGENTS  for  the  Publishing  House  of  G.  M.  MEYER,  Jr. 
Brunswick. 

IF  you  wish  to  learn  to  play  in  the  shortest  time  possible,  buy 

lOBEEN  SCHOOL  FoTf jS^FIAIO-FOEn, 

which  is  acknowledged  by  the  most  eminent  musicians  of 
Europe  and  America  to  be  the  BEST  Instruction  Book  that 

has  ever  been  published. Price  Three  Dollars. 

[r:?=-Published  at  the  MUSICAL  EXCHANGE,  Boston,  and 
for  sale  at  all  Music  Stores. 

Mr.    J.  Q.    WETHERBEE, 
-^^'OOua-XjiXiST, 

(BASSO  CANTANTE,) 
No.  18  TREMONT  TEMPLE,  BOSTON. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  56  Kneelaiid  Street. 

C.    BREirSING, 
IMPORTER    OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  M'ard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

[Iv^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

ADOLPH   BAUMBACH, 
TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE. 

Application  can  he  made  at  Reed's  Music-Store,  or  at  the 
Norfolk  House,  Roxbury.  Sept  9 

L.    O.    EMERSON, 

gttatTjtr  £i£  tl)£  pifttto-;|FortJ,  ©rgan,  &  .SmaiitO[, 

ORGANIST  AND  DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AT 
BULFINCH  STREET  CHURCH. 

Music  Room  under  the  CImrch Residence,  12  Indiana  PI. 

BOSTON. 

Applications  may  aKso  he  made  at  Oliver  Ditson's,  115  Wash- 
ington St.,  to  whom  he  iSspermitted  to  refer. 

EDTVARD    Ii.    BALCH,       MUSIC  ^aJjeT^OB     PRIUTIITG    OFFICE^ 


ORGAN-HARMONIUMS, 

MAXUFACTURED   BY 

MASON     &,     HAMLIN. 

TOE  Organ-IIarmonium  is  an  entirely  new  (patent)  mnsioal 
instrument  of  the  reed  species,  having  two  manuals,  or 
rows  of  keys,  and  ei^ht  stops,  as  follows: — 1.  Diapason;  2. 
Dulciana;  3-  Principal;  4.  Flute;  5.  Bourdon;  6.  Hautboy; 
7.  Expression  ;  8.  Coupler.  It  is  designed  more  e.-pecially  for 
the  use  of  churche.s,  lecture-rooms,  and  oiher  large  public 
halls,  having  power  nearly  equal  to  a  thousand  dollar  organ  ! 
It  is  also  capable  of  many  solo-effects,  and  has  great  variety  in 
the  property  or  quality  of  tone.  It  is  especially  adapted  to 
the  U5e  of  organ-teachers  and  student.'',  being  an  admirable 
substitute  for  organ-practice.  Examination  from  all  interested 
is  respectfully  solicited. 

Mason  &  Hamlin's  Model  Melodeons ! 

Recommended  by  the  best  musicians  and  organists  in  the 
country,  (as  supehior  to  all  others,)  among  whom  we  mention 
the  following:  Lowell  Ma-son,  Wm.  B.  Bradbury,  George  F. 
Root,  G.  W.  Morgan  (late  organist  to  the  Harmonic  Union, 
London),  S.  A.  Bancrofr,  L.  P.  Homer,  L.  H.  Southard,  E. 
Bruce,  etc.  etc. 

Prices  from  $60  to  $175. 
D^  Circulars  containing  a  full  description  of  the   Mndel 
Melodeons  sent  to  any  address,  on  application  tn  the  under- 
signed. 

HENRY  MASON.      )  MASOIV  &  HAMLIW, 

E5IM0N8  HAMLIN,  j  Cambridge  St.  (cor.  of  Charles^)  Boston,  Ms. 

NEW   AESTHETIC   JOTTRNAL. 

THE    CRAYON, 

A  Weekly  Paper  devoted  to  APvT,  offers  itself  to  the  attention 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  elevating  and  refining  influ- 
ences of  Beauty.  Among  the  contributors  to  THE  CKATON 
already  are  Bryant,  Lowell,  Street,  Rembrandt  Peale,  A.  B. 
DutiAND,  President  of  the  NUional  Academy  of  Design,  Daniel 
Huntington,  Henry  K.  Brown,  and  amongst  those  engaged 
are  Longfellow,  Bayard  Taylor,  Geo.  Wm  Curtis,  Rev.^H. 
W.  Beecher,  Rev.  Samuel  Osoood,  Rev.  H.  W.  Bellows,  Hon. 
Charles  Sdmner,  and  others  of  our  most  eminent  writers.  A 
series  of  papers  by  Buskin,  and  essays  left  by  the  eminent 
sculptor,  Horatio  Greenough,  add  to  the  interest  of  The 
Crayon. 

From  the  Cincinnati  Gazette. 
We  have  already  strongly  recommended  The  Crayon,  and 
every  succeeding  number  proves  it  to  be  more  and  more  worthy 
of  all  we  have  said  in  its  praise.  No  journal,  devoted  to  Art, 
has  ever  been  so  ably  conducted,  in  this  country  ;  and  if  it 
meets  with  the  support  it  so  richly  deserves,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  exert  a  most  wholesome  influence  upon  the  taste 
of  the  country. 

Published  by  STILLMAN  &  DURAND,  No.  237  Broadway, 
New  York.  Terms,  S3  per  annum,  in  advance.  Back  num- 
bers supplied. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 
IMPOKTERS  OF  FOKEIGN  MUSIC, 

HAVE   REMOVED   TO 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    YORK. 

teacher  of  music,  259  Washington  St. 

IlESIDENCE.  ...13  SHAWMDI  STREET,  BOSTON. 

A  GOOD  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE ! 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

E  ^spci  fi£  Ert  aniJ  BLittraturt, 

Publislied  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Boston. 

T^ro  Dollars  per  annum,  in  acl'rauce. 

During  the  three  years  since  it  was  established,  this  Journal 
has  met  with  continually  increasing  favor,  and  it  entered 
upon  its  SEVENTH  VOLUME  with  the  number  for  Saturday, 
April  7th. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas  ;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories  ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Moralj  Social,  and  Religious  bearings;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  &c.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and 
French  writers  iipon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &c. 

(tl/^'Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.   Address  (post-paid) 

J.  S.  D^VIGHT,  21  School  St.  Boston. 

TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  perline 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  first  insertion Sfl2.00 

Po  do  each  subsequent. . .  .$6  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  perline  20 cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 

M"or2i"^  SOTO  OLSTE^EET. 


%  ^iipr  nf  %^xi  Hiiir  loiter iiture. 


BOSTON,   SATURDAY,   JUNE    30,    1855. 


Whole  No.  169. 


Vol.  VII.  No.  13. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY. 

TEKMS  :   By  Mail,  $2  per  annum,  in  advance. 
"Whea  left  by  Carrier,  $2,50  " 

J.  S.  DWIGHT,  EDITOR  AND  PEOPEIETOR. 

EDWARD  L.  BALCH,  PRIKTER. 

U:?-  OFFICE,   Wo.  21  School  Street,  Boston. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS   RECEIVED 

At  the  OFFICE  OF  PUBLICATION 21  School  St.  Boston. 

By  NATHAN  RICHAKDSON,  283  WaBhiugton  St.        " 
"   GEOKGE  P.  REED  &  CO. .  .13  I'remont  Row,       " 

"   A.M.  LELAND, ProviJeDCe,  R.  I. 

"   C.  BREU.SrN'G, 701  Broadway,  New  York. 

"    SCHARFKNBERG  &  LUIS,  769  Broadway,  " 

"   GEORGE   DDTION,  Jr Rochester,  N.  T. 

"   G.  ANDKE  &  CO 19  South  Ninth  St.  Philadelphia. 

"   JOHN  H.  MELLOR, Pittshurg,  Pa. 

"   MILLER  &  BEACHAM,.  .181  Baltimore  St.  Baltimore. 

"  COLBURN  &  FIELD, Cincinnati,  0. 

"   HOLBROOK  &  LONG Cleveland,  0. 

Translated  for  this  Journal. 

Beethoven's  Symphonies. 

BY    "A   FEIESD   OF   ART." 

/  From  the  German. 

[Concluded  from  last  week.] 

The  Seventh  and  Eighth  Symphonies  (in  A 
major,  and  in  F  major,  ninety-second  and  ninety- 
third  works)  give  expression  in  tones  alike  to  one 
idea,  the  idea  of  the  fullest  sensuous  and  spiritual 
enjoyment  of  existence  ;  they  are  different  vari- 
ations of  this  one  theme.  In  both  symphonies 
alike  the  expression  of  this  idea  rises  toward  the 
close  to  the  highest  possible  vivacity,  to  the  great- 
est sensuous  excitement,  to  the  boldest  extrav- 
agance, to  the  maddest  jubilee.  The  tone  images 
in  both  works  attain  to  the  highest  sensuous 
reality,  and  these  creations  say  what  they  will  in 
tones  in  the  most  distinct  and  penetrating  man- 
ner; with  them  therefore  a  poetic  commentary 
were  especially  superfluous.  Here  Beethoven 
reaches  the  highest  individuality  and  definite- 
ness  in  his  tone-forms,  and  from  this  point  of 
view  Theodore  Uelig  is  right,  when  he  sees  in 
these  works  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  Beet- 
hoven instrumental  music.  As  it  regards  the  A 
major  symphony  in  the  first  place,  we  might 
prefix  to  it  as  a  motto  the  words  of  Luther  : 

AVTio  loves  not  woman,  wine  and  song, 
Remains  a  fool  his  whole  life  long. 

The  First  Movement  begins  in  sustained  tones ; 
the  soul  is  filled  first  with  a  silent,  suppressed 
joy,  but  soon  it  begins  to  tremble  with  gladness,  it 
can  no  longer  conceal  that  with  which  it  is  so 
full ;  and  now  it  openly'  announces  its  secret 
with  ever  increasing  fulness  of  expression  to  the 
end  of  the  movement.  How  dramatically  that 
so-called  organ  point  a  little  before  the  close  por- 
trays the  deeply  suppressed  feeling  of  joy  press- 
ing toward  tumultuous  outbreak,  just  as  it  rids 


itself  of  narrowing  limits  and  pours  along  in 
roaring  streams  !  In  the  Second  Movement  the 
soul,  after  this  full  outpouring,  is  again  moved  by 
tranquil  joyfulness ;  but  this  joj-ful  mood  wears 
in  the  first  theme  in  A  minor  a,  so  to  say,  sweet- 
sour  character ;  it  seems  as  if  a  slight  sadness  trem- 
bled through  it,  but  only  to  sweeten  the  sweet 
chann  of  joy  still  more,  as  the  wound  made  by 
Cupid's  arrow  is  a  sweet  one,  and  the  rose  is  not 
without  thorns.  But  this  gentle  sorrow  expressed 
m  an  ever  more  enchanting  tone-coloring,  is  pres- 
ently sweetened  by  the  lovely  theme  in  A  major 
which  is  joined  to  it.  At  the  close  of  the  movement 
it  comes  forward  again  and  keeps  the  upper  hand, 
but  sad  as  its  presence  seems,  for  the  very  reason 
that  it  pours  itself  so  fully  out, — I  might  almost 
say  weeps  itself  out, — its  power  is  broken,  so  that 
it  softly  dies  out  at  the  close.  But  how  unsatis- 
factorily words  describe  this  infinite  magic  of 
tones  ! 

In  the  Third  Movement  again  the  liveliest 
cheerfulness  rises  (in  the  magical  middle  subject 
in  D  major)  in  the  plenitude  of  bliss,  floating  as 
it  were  upon  the  waves  of  eestacy,  to  the  expres- 
sion of  a  certain  solemnity,  thence  to  resign  itself 
anew  to  the  most  unrestrained  career. 

But  in  the  Fourth  Movement  the  joyful  soul 
celebrates  its  Bacchus  feast;  here  the  emotion 
rises  to  the  most  unlimited  jubilation,  here  all  the 
nerves  are  strained  up  to  the  highest  pitch,  a 
"  jubilant  kiss  seals  the  embrace. "  It  is  this 
work,  kept  throughout  in  dance  rhythm,  which 
Richard  Wagner  strikingly  calls  "the  very 
apotheosis  of  the  dance,  of  the  movement  of  love 
ideally  embodied  in  tones." 

In  the  same  feeling  and  spirit  is  the  Eighth 
Symphony  composed.  There  breathes  in  it  the 
same  cheerfulness,  raised  to  a  pitch  bordering  on 
excess.  But  it  gives  in  smaller  form  rather  a 
miniature  of  serene  soul's  life  ;  it  is  more  a  naive, 
child-like  joy,  too,  which  pervades  the  whole  ; 
a  Haydn-like  spirit  breathes  in  this  work.  This 
and  the  small  form,  in  which  the  symphony  moves, 
have  misled  many  into  supposing  it  an  earlier 
pisoduction  of  Beethoven  ;  but  there  cannot  be  a 
greater  error.  Any  one  who  has  become  deeply 
acquainted  ivith  Beethoven,  and  who  compares 
the  first  quite  Ha}dn-like  sj-mphony  of  Beet- 
hoven with  this,  his  eighth,  cannot  help  feeling  the 
infinite  difference  between  them.  Outwardly, 
indeed,  the  eighth  symphony  is  not  more  compre- 
hensive than  the  first;  but  to  apply  a  mere 
space  measure  to  the  highest  spiritual  products, 
is  to  be  guilty  of  the  grossest  error  and  betrays 
the  most  trivial  and  unartistic  standpoint.  But 
the  inward  relationship  of  these  two  works  is  at 
the  same  time  an  outward  one.  The  form  of  the 
first  symphony  is  the  Haydn  form ;   that  of  the 


eighth  symphony  is  the  genuine  Beethoven,  such 
as  the  master  created  in  the  Eroica.  And  then 
the  striking  oi'iginality  of  the  tone-pictures  in 
this  eighth  symphony,  this  bold,  self-conscious 
humoristic  life,  this  bubbling  overflow  of  animal 
spirits, — what  a  contrast  to  the  above  described 
contents  of  the  first  symphony  !  That  is  the  pure 
Haydn  spirit,  married  with  the  manly  spirit  of 
Beethoven,  a  mediated  product,  an  intellectual 
re-birth.  But  the  eighth  symphony  is  in  truth  a 
product  of  the  ripe,  developed  Beethoven.  A 
naive,  humoristic  joy  pervades,  as  we  have  said, 
the  whole  and  unfolds  itself  in  the  finest  nuances 
and  shadings.  If  in  the  first  movement  this  char- 
acter is  depicted  more  in  general,  the  two  naiddle 
movements  give  us  two  particular  sides  of  it ;  but 
in  the  last  movement  comes  the  highest  climax, 
giving  scope  to  the  maddest  humor,  to  the  most 
jovial  mood,  such  as  was  never  before  pro- 
duced in  tones. 

Beethoven  must  have  been  in  the  most  joyful 
state,  inwardly  reconciled  with  himself,  when  he 
conceived  these  two  creations.  But,  as  has  al- 
ready been  remarked,  this  paradise  did  not  suf- 
fice for  him ;  he  soon  Eispired  after  a  higher,  and 
he  created  the  Ninth  Symphony. 

About  no  work  of  Beethoven,  perhaps  about 
no  work  of  Art,  have  views  and  opinions  been  so 
different,  as  about  the  ninth  symphony  ;  indeed 
no  creation  of  Art  has  had  to  battle  so  hard  ere 
it  gained  admittance,  as  this  grandest  work   of 
absolute  music.     Twenty  years  ago  the  work  was 
considered  deranged,  a  mere  aberration  of  Beet- 
hoven ;  ten  years  ago  it  was  only  half  deranged, 
while  in    recent  times  the  understanding  of  the 
same  has  broken  a  continually  deeper  path  for 
itself,  and  the  work  with  the  cultivated  musical 
public  has  acquired  a  certain  popularity.     What 
formerly  seemed  a    confused  conglomeration   of 
musical  eccentricities,   is   now  recognized   as    a 
necessary  expression  of  a  sublime  idea  of  feeling. 
The  union  of  words  with  tones,  which  formerly 
in  such  a  work  of  pure  instrumental  music  passed 
for  an   arbitrary  whim,   a  something  abnormal, 
an  extravaganza,  is  now  recognized  as  an  artistic 
necessity.    This  change,  this  better  understanding 
or  feeling  of  its  meaning,  is  due  partly  to  repeated 
performances  of   this   diflicult  work ;   partly   to 
deeper  penetration  into  the  innermost  nature  of 
Art  and   of  Beethoven  in  particular;  partly  in 
fine  to  excellent  commentaries  on  the  work,  such 
especially  as  Feanz  Bkendel  has  given  in  his 
History  of  Music,  and  Richard  Wagner  in  his 
"  Programme"  to  the  Ninth  Symphony.     Hence- 
forth is  recognized,  as  the  idea  pervading  the  en- 
tire work,  the  victory-crowned  striving  of  the  soul 
after  the  highest  Joy.     To  show  how  Beethoven 
lends  expression  to  this  subhme  idea,  and  devel- 
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ops  it  organically,   we    will    once    more   follow 
Kichard  Wagner. 

In  the  First  Movement  we  see,  conceived  in 
the  sublimest  sense,  the  conflict  of  the  soul  stri- 
ving after  joy  against  the  pressure  of  that  hostile 
power,  which  rears  itself  between  us  and  earthly 
happiness ;  only  in  isolated  gleams  of  light  do  we 
catch  the  sad  sweet  smile  of  bliss;  the  demon  of 
joylessuess  encompasses  us  again  and  again,  and 
it  is  in  vain  that  we  contend  against  him.  We 
exclaim  with  Faust:  Enibehren  sollst  du,  sollst 
enlbehren  ;  Thou  must  renounce !  (See  Journal 
of  Music,  Vol.  II,  p.  137).  In  the  Second  Move- 
ment a  wild  delight  seizes  us,  hurrying  us  on  in 
the  pursuit  of  a  new,  unknown  bliss  even  to  gid- 
diness, to  reeling  ecstacy,  until  in  the  middle 
period  a  scene  of  earthly  pleasure  and  of  satisfied 
contentment  opens ;  but  to  such  narrowly  limited 
cheerfulness  we  are  little  disposed,  we  plunge 
anew  into  that  wild  intoxication.  In  the  Third 
Movement,  on  the  contrary,  the  soul  seems  filled 
■with  sweet  remembrance  of  a  purest  bliss  en- 
joyed in  early  lil'e.  This  is  the  first  theme.  This 
remembrance  awakens  in  the  second  theme  the 
tender  longing  of  love.  That  hope-promising 
first  theme  answers  again,  then  the  second  theme 
likewise  returns,  and  now  it  seems  to  us,  as  if 
love  and  hope  had  inwardly  joined  hands  as  if 
to  reconquer  their  soft  sway  over  Ihe  tormented 
spirit.  The  bleeding  heart  seems  healed  and 
to  be  manning  itself  to  courageous  aspiration. 
But  with  the  beginning  of  the  Fourth  Movement 
the  soul  falls  back  again  into  that  joyless  niglit, 
until  the  instruments  give  out  a  simple  song  theme, 
which  swells  up  to  a  mighty  climax,  and  finally 
a  man's  voice,  after  the  instruments  have  been 
again  hurled  back  into  the  conflict,  sings : 

"  Ye  friends,  not  these  tones !  But  let  us  attune 
a  sweeter  and  more  joyful  strain." 

And  now  light  shines  amid  the  chaos.  A 
chorus  of  human  voices  chants  the  lofty  song  of 
Joy:  "Joy,  bright  spark  of  Deity,"  &c.  Then 
in  the  high  enthusiasm  of  joy  bursts  forth  the 
utterance  of  universal  love  of  Man :  "  Embrace, 
ye  millions."  This  is  the  purest  Joy,  the  highest. 
Now  leaps  from  the  breast  anew  the  shout  of  Joy  ! 
Joy  !  Jubilant,  in  this  fulness  of  emotion,  we  clasp 
the  whole  world  to  our  breast ! 

Such  is  the  idea  of  the  Ninth  Symphony. 
Considered  from  this  side,  as  the  representation  of 
this  idea,  it  is  perhaps  the  sublimest  work  of  Art 
of  all-  times.  On  the  other  hand  it  makes  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  Music,  by  the  fact  that  in 
it  the  Word  of  the  poet  is  married  to  pure  instru- 
mental Music.  But  this  introduction  of  the  word 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  exceptional  extrava- 
ganza, as  an  arbitrary  whim  of  Beethoven  ;  for  the 
word  struggles  out  as  a  necessary  result  from  pure 
tone,  is  the  organic  offspring  of  the  tone.  Beet- 
hoven, who  in  his  symphonies  shows  a  striving 
after  more  and  more  distinct  individual  expres- 
sion, who  in  every  one  of  these  works  presents 
an  actual  poetic  subject-matter,  and  who  there- 
fore is  before  all  the  true  tone-poet,  arrives  in  the 
ninth  symphony  at  a  point,  where  mere  tones  no 
longer  sutEce  for  what  he  wants  to  say ;  hence 
he  must  call  in  the  Word  as  a  more  definite  ex- 
pression of  his  thought. 

Beethoven,  the  most  absolute  musician,  arrives 
at  the  verge  and  limit  of  pure  instrumental 
music ;  he  removes  the  boundary.  Hence  with 
the  Ninth  Symphony,  viewed  in  the  light  of 
principles,  the  last  symphony  was  written,  and  at 


the  same  time  the  actual  organic  marriage  of 
Music  with  the  Art  of  Poetry  prepared.  And 
from  this  point  of  view  must  the  progressive 
development  of  music  since  Beethoven  be  re- 
garded. 

Whitsuntide  Music  on  the  Rhine. 

CnORLEY,  of  the  London  Athenceum,  true  to 
his  old  love  of  Germany  and  German  music,  has 
been  over  to  the  Diisseldorf  Festival,  and  written 
to  his  paper  the  following  vivid  description  and 
criticism  thereof  We  must  allow  for  his  strong 
English  prejudices  in  what  he  says  of  Schu- 
mann's "  Paradise  and  the  Peri", — a  work  by 
the  way  which  Mendelssohn,  the  English  music- 
lovers'  oracle,  was  the  first  to  introduce  to  the 
musical  world  in  Germany.  Onr  the  other  hand 
Chorley  seems  to  have  "  conquered  his  preju- 
dices" with  regard  to  Jenny  Lind  Gold- 
SCHMIDT,  whom  he  formerly  liked  not  too  well ; 
his  very  exalted  estimation  of  her  singing  now, 
therefore,  is  a  fact  of  some  significance,  and  goes 
far  to  offset  the  thousand  and  one  newspaper  re- 
ports about  the  decline  of  the  vocal  powers  of  the 
world's  truest  and  greatest  Queen  of  Song. 

The  thirty-third  annual  music-meeting  held 
during  Whit-week  at  one  or  other  of  the  towns 
on  the  Lower  Rhine — one  of  the  most  important 
gatherings  of  its  class  in  Germany — took  place 
this  year,  as  the  readers  of  the  Athenwum  have 
been  duly  apprized,  at  Diisseldorf,  under  condi- 
tions of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  It  is  uni- 
versally owned  to  be  the  most  brilliant  Festival 
which  has  taken  place  since  that  great  musical 
summer  of  1846,  which  included  the  Musik-Fest 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle, — the  Jesuit  Festival  at  Liege, 
for  which  Mendelssohn's  "  Lauda  Sion"  was  writ- 
ten,— the  assemblage  of  upwards  of  three  thous- 
and part-singers  at  Cologne, — and  the  production 
of  "  Elijah  "  at  Birmingham.  It  seems  only  yes- 
terday since  we  were  partaking  of  these  excite- 
ments and  pleasures  :  yet  what  a  whirlwind  of 
change  and  destruction  has  passed  over  Art  in 
Germany  during  that  interval  of  thrice  three 
years!  This  Diisseldorf  Festival  would  have 
been  well  worth  a  visit,  whether  it  be  regarded 
as  illustrating  the  amount  of  what  has  been  lost, 
and  what  is  retained,  in  the  Lower  Rhine-land  ; 
or  considered  merely  as  testing  the  present  state 
of  that  strange  thing,  German  opinion.  Apart 
from  all  philosophies  and  comparisons,  however, 
it  has  been  a  noticeable  meeting. 

Our  English  privilege  of  beginning  every  mat- 
ter in  debate  with  a  prelude  concerning  the 
weather  does  not  come  in  amiss  this  Whitsuntide 
. — since  the  sudden  outburst  of  summer  in  all  its 
glory,  after  so  long-drawn  and  dark  a  winter,  has 
given  the  whole  district  the  festive  aspect  of  a 
garden  freshly  decked  and  garlanded  for  some 
joyous  purpose.  Never  were  seen  herbage  of 
such  an  intense  and  tender  green — such  floods  of 
golden  flowers  on  the  fields — never  such  piles 
and  coronals  of  blossoms  on  every  fruit-tree  (ma- 
king a  delicious  harmony  with  the  red-tiled  roofs 
of  the  homesteads,  and  the  quaint  towers  of  the 
old  churches) — as  those  we  swept  past  while 
taking  the  line  from  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  Ober-Cas- 
sel.  This  holiday  clothing,  too,  was  at  its  brightest 
in  and  about  Diisseldorf  Every  one  knows 
the  charming  gardens  which  belong  to  that  town, 
and  it  was  fortunate  that  the  lilacs  and  the  chest- 
nut bloom  should  have  "  kept  back"  till  Whitsun- 
tide. The  hall  where  the  musical  performances 
are  held — one  of  those  picturesque  temporary 
wooden  rooms,  the  secret  of  erecting  and  decora- 
ting which  belongs  to  Germany — was  pitched  in 
a  garden,  and  betwixt  fit  .and  fit  of  the  long 
and  laborious  rehearsals,  and  part  and  part  of  the 
concerts,  it  was  pretty  to  see  the  cheerful  and 
cordial  audience  streaming  out  under  the  cover- 
ing of  those  lovely  fresh  leaves ;  and  pleasant  to 
know  that  one  could  loiter  without  among  objects 
so  refreshing  to  weary  spirits,  yet  still  hardly  lose 
a  note  of  Madame   Goldschmidt's   singing  voice, 


and  hardly  a  piano  of  the  most  elaborate  chorus. 
There  is  much,  after  all,  in  scenery, — as  the  res- 
pective impressions  produced  by  sacred  music, 
when  it  is  heard  in  a  cathedral  and  in  a  town 
hall,  will  prove  to  the  least  imaginative ;  and  it 
must  be  allowed  that  a  garden  in  the  Lower 
Rhine-land  (due  festival  weather  granted)  puts 
heart  and  mind  into  better  tune  for  music  than 
the  streets  of  our  provincial  towns,  streaming 
with  their  factory  population. 

The  material  for  such  a  meeting — orchestra 
and  chorus  numbering  eight  hundred,  and  twenty- 
six  executants — has  been,  on  the  whole,  excellent. 
The  voices,  particularly  the  female  ones,  have 
been  more  tunable  than  those  which  are  some- 
times to  be  heard  in  Germany  on  like  occasions. 
The  stringed  Quartet  in  the  orchestra  has  been 
admirable,  animated  to  no  ordinary  point  by  that 
king  of  orchestral  violinists,  Herr  David.  The 
wind  instruments  were  less  satisfactory.  All  were 
tested  to  the  utmost  in  some  of  the  works  selected 
for  performance.  All  stood  the  test  capitally. 
The  first  evening's  concert  was  made  up  of  a  Sym- 
phony by  Herr  HiUer,  the  conductor  of  the  Fes- 
tival, with  the  motto,  "  Es  muss  dock  Friihling 
werden," — on  the  whole,  perhaps,  the  best  work 
of  its  composer,  and  the  best  German  Symphony 
of  a  later  date  than  Mendelssohn's.  The  ideas  in 
three  of  the  movements  are  good  and  well  con- 
trasted, the  structure  is  excellent  (some  lengthi- 
ness  forgiven,)  and  there  are  many  charming  de- 
tails, which  fill  up  the  outline  without  obtrusive- 
ness.  It  was  noticeable  that  the  Andante,  which 
is  the  most  vague  and  tormented  of  the  four 
movements,  seemed  to  be  most  relished,  especially 
among  the  young  professors  and  practitioners  who 
thronged  to  the  rehearsal.  After  the  Symphony, 
Haydn's  "  Creation"  was  performed  excellently. 
Somehow  they  make  more  of  this  work  in  Ger- 
many, and  less  of  Handel's  Oratorios,  than  we 
do  in  England ;  and  (sad  to  say,)  in  spite  of  the 
sarcastic  pity  of  the  "  men  of  the  future,"  old 
Haydn's  picture  music  was  rapturously  received, 
— in  part,  because,  after  all,  it  is  music,  and  not 
mystical  noise, — in  part,  owing  to  the  wondrous 
singing  of  Madame  Goldschmidt.  Wondrous  this 
was,  and  of  a  perfection  which  I  do  not  think  she 
ever  reached  in  England.  If  her  voice  suflTered 
from  her  American  tour,  it  has  entirely  recovered 
its  brilliancy  and  lustre, — and  the  style  seems  to 
have  gained  (as  must  be  the  case  with  every  true 
artist)  in  warmth  and  dignity.  Praise,  too,  is 
well  deserved  by  the  tenor,  Herr  Schneider  of 
Leipzig,  who  was  mentioned  in  the  Athenceum 
three  years  ago  as  a  tenor  of  promise,  and  who 
possesses  what  so  many  German  tenors  want — 
charm  and  suavity  of  tone,  without  any  bad  habits 
of  delivery.  After  the  tasteless  bawling  one  is 
used  to  hear,  which  "  sets  up"  for  heartiness  and 
energy,  unaffected  refinement,  in  but  a  modest 
quantity,  is  a  welcome  rarity.  Herr  Schneider 
ought  to  make  a  good  career,  if  he  remains  unvis- 
ited  by  the  ambition  which  killed  the  frog  in  the 
fable,  and  which  has  destroyed  so  many  a  singer. 

"  So  far,  so  good."  The  second  concert,  which 
contained  the  "  peculiarity"  of  this  Whitsuntide 
Festival,  was  full  of  matter  for  strange  comparison 
— if  not  for  sad  thought.  The  programme  consis- 
ted of  Mendelssohn's  '  Meerestille'  Overture,  Dr. 
Schumann's  Cantata,  'Paradise  and  the  Peri,'  and 
Beethoven's  C  minor  Symphony.  To  those  who 
think  as  we  do  in  England,  and  who  are  not  used 
first  to  set  up  idols  and  then  to  pull  them  down, 
the  juxtaposition  of  the  two  first-named  composi- 
tions suggested  the  abyss  into  which  German  taste 
has  made  haste  to  plunge  since  Mendelssohn's 
death,  by  accepting  Dr.  Schumann  as  his  successor 
and  (say  the  "  men  of  the  period")  his  superior. 
Never  before  did  I  feel  so  strongly  how  great  was 
one  composer — how  very  small  the  other  ;  never 
did  I  seem  so  intimately  to  touch,  taste  and  handle 
the  bitter  and  faded  fruits  which  spring  from  dis- 
order sown  by  a  rebellious  spirit  that  asserts  pro- 
gress and  destruction  to  be  one.  There  were  good 
reasons,  it  is  true,  why  this  Cantata  should  be 
elected.  Dr.  Schumann  having  been  long  a  resi- 
dent at  Diisseldorf,  there  are  reasons  why  his 
works  should  not  be  sought  out  with  censure  too 
well  known  to  all  kindly  and  considerate  musicians 
here  to  call  for  recapitulation : — but  if  Art  is  to 
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continue  to  exist,  Trutli  in  Art  must  be  vindica- 
ted,— and  the  truth  nuist  be  told,  tliatto  select  such 
a  work  on  the  occasion  of  a  <jrcat  German  festival 
is  to  own  to  Europe  that  Germany  has  no  more 
great  men,  and  that  any  one  who  pretends  to  their 
"purple  and  gold"  will  find  subjects  (whether 
sycophant  or  sincere,  who  shall  determine  ?)  wil- 
linji  to  swear  that  he  is  {greater  than  any  Greatness 
who  has  prei;eded  him  ! 

Years  aw  a  brief  analysis  of  this  Eastern  Can- 
tata was  ofl'ered  in  your  journal;  when  its  mono- 
tony and  triviality  were  pointed  out,  and  the 
pompous  nothingness  which  a  man  poor  in  ideas 
could  assume,  in  the  hopes  of  appearing  deep, 
simple,  and  sentimental.  On  hearing  the  composi- 
tion capitally  executed  (and  the  principal  part 
fought  for  by  Madame  Goldschmidt  with  a  valiancy 
and  power  which  did  her  honor) — the  meagreness 
—  the  absence  of  true  expression — the  want  of 
artistic  simplicity  in  grasping  the  subject  and  dis- 
tributini;  its  component  parts — made  themselves 
more  felt,  even,  than  on  perusal. — "It  is  much 
more  amusing"  (said  one  ca[>able  to  judge)  upon 
the  pianoforte  than  here," — and  piteous  was  it  to 
think  of  the  time  and  the  good-will  which  had  been 
wasted  in  dragging  through  a  work  which  did  not 
really  please  (as  was  evident  from  the  tepid  ap- 
plause bestowed  on  it),  and  which  cannot  last,  un- 
less ennui  is  to  be  mistaken  for  thought, — thread- 
bare phrase  for  the  utterance  of  emotion,  and  want 
of  color  for  ideality  in  description.  The  final 
bravura  of  the  Peri, — fierce  and  uncouth  enough 
to  padlock  '  Heaven's  gate'  against  such  a  shrieking 
and  pedantic  person  forever  and  ever — the  frivol- 
ous dance  of  the  Bayaderes  round  about  "  Allah's 
throne,"  (like  one  of  M.  Adolphe  Adam's  two 
opera  tunes  worked  canon-wise) — the  dismal 
weariness  of  the  scene  of  the  Pestilence — and  the 
irrational  manner  in  which  the  singers  have  to  pass 
from  narration  to  personation,  and  vice  versa, — 
sounded  .ten  times  more  fierce,  frivolous,  dismal, 
and  irrational,  when  they  were  heard,  than  when 
they  were  read.  And  yet  the  amateur, — who  is 
rococo  enough  to  demand  only  melody,  only  vari- 
ety, only  propriety,  only  interest, — is  told  by 
"  young  Germany"  that  this  Cantata  is  a  work 
written  before  its  composer  had  wholly  shaken  off 
the  trammels, — in  fact,  "  quite  old  music,"  as  com- 
pared with  the  music  of  the  hour  and  the  music 
of  to-morrow. — There  is  no  pleasure  in  saying 
these  things — as  there  is  nocomfort  in  controversy 
or  dignity  in  disagreement; — but  even  the  stran- 
ger's smallest  word  may  help, — if  it  only  induces 
one  student  to  pause  and  consider  what  made  his 
forefathers  great ; — and  Europe  owes  too  much 
to  the  giants  of  Germany,  to  see  one  of  music's 
provinces  handed  over  to  dwarfs  and  deformed 
rulers,  without  a  pretty  strong  protocol-work  of 
protest. 

The  Artist's  Concert,  held  on  the  third  evening, 
oflfered  among  its  noticeable  features,  new  to  a  Lon- 
doner, Herr  Gade's  Overture,  'Ln  Hochland,'  and 
a  clever  but  incoherent  violin  Concerto,  by  Herr 
Rietz,  who  like  Dr.  Schumann,  belonged  to  Dussel- 
dorf  "  once  upon  a  time."  This  was  admirably 
given  by  Herr  David.  Lastly,  the  ovations  to 
Madame  Goldschmidt  (who  has  sung,  I  believe, 
gratuitously)  were  such  as  to  claim  mention  in  the 
record  of  the  meeting.  After  her  first  aria,  Deh 
vieni,  from  '  Figaro,'  a  positive _/t;u  de  joie  of  bou- 
quets was  discharged  against  her  by  the  Ladies  of 
the  chorus,  with  the  customary  flourish  of  trumpets 
used  in  German  orchestras  for  the  greeting  of 
favorite  artists.  After  her  second  aria  (a  cavatina 
from  Beatrice  di  Tenda,  which,  indeed,  she  execu- 
ted magnificently),  a  young  lady  pressed  forward 
from  the  ranks  of  the  amateur  choristers,  and 
crowned  her  with  a  wreath  ;  and  while  Madame 
Goldschmidt  shrank  away  from  this,  the  ceilinir 
opened,  and  a  rain  of  flowers  fell  around  her. 
After  her  third  aria  came  another  shower  of  small 
ribbons,  imprinted  with  the  legend  that  Heaven  had 
sent  an  angel  to  sing  at  the  Thirty-third  Lower- 
Rhine  Festival.  We  must  not  measure  our  cousin- 
Germans'  fancy  for  honoring  the  honorable  by  our 
own  colder  modes  of  procedure  ;  but  such  ecstatic 
compliments  could  but  be  painfully  oppressive,  to 
their  victim : — and  so,  indeed,  she  appeared  to  feel 
them.  How  could  it  be  forgotten  by  some  of 
those  who  saw  the  rapture  and  heard  "the  riot, — 


that  after  having  also  seen  Mendelssohn  crowned 
at  Brunswick,  in  years  gone  by, — and  on  another 
summer  night  the  whole  city  of  Cologne  turned 
out  to  honor  him  with  a  torch-procession,  and  to 
present  him  with  the  freedom  of  the  town — one 
has  lived  to  hear  him  spoken  of  by  many  as  a 
well-trained  musician, — industrious  enough,  but 
without  poetr}'  or  philosophy  in  his  compositions. 
"These  violent  delights  have  violent  ends";  and 
tho.se  who  have  seen  the  fickleness  once,  thence- 
forward mistrust  the  fervor.  But  the  shower  of 
roses  and  ribbons  suggested  something  pleasanter 
than  the  thought  of  past  triumphs  followed  by  con- 
tempts. Was  it  not  also  an  evidence  that  the 
lovely  art  of  singing,  as  a  branch  of  musical  exe- 
cution, and  in  some  sort  a  partaker  of  the  Creator's 
inspirations,  can  still  hold  its  thousands  thralled  I 

Such  have  been  a  few  of  the  features  of  this 
animated  and  successful  music-meeting  on  the 
Rhine.  On  the  opportunities  of  meeting  old 
friends  and  making  new  ones,  and  of  hearing  all 
that  is  to  be — as  well  as  much  that  should  not  be — 
in  German  music  which  the  Congress  had  atTbrdcd, 
it  is  needless  to  dwell. — The  next  year's  AVhitsun- 
tide  music  on  the  Rhine  will  be  held,  it  is  purposed, 
at  Cologne. 


Rossini  in  Paris. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Moniteur  writes :  — 
"  Rossini  has  arrived  in  Paris.  This  is  the  hap- 
piest and  most  important  musical  event  of  the  week. 
To  this  excellent  piece  of  news  I  can  add  another, 
which  is  still  better  and  equally  certain — there  is 
every  hope  that  the  health  of  the  sovereign  maestro 
will  be  completely  restored. 

"  Che  sovra  gli  altri  come  nquila  vola." 

"  All  that  science  can  do  to  preserve  such  a 
valued  life  for  many  long  days  will  of  course  be 
done.  His  ordinary  physician  has  already  had 
several  consultations  with  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  faculty  in  Paris.  If  all 
who  owe  to  the  immortal  author  of '  William  Tell,' 
'  Moses,'  and  the  '  Barber,'  hours  of  ineffable  beati- 
tude, of  exquisite  enjoyment,  were  to  leave  their 
names  at  Rossini's  door,  we  should  see  an  immense 
procession  from  sunrise  to  sunset  for  days  without 
number.  Many  private  friends  of  the  master, 
however  desirous  they  were  to  contemplate  those 
fine  and  intelligent  features  which  age  and  suffer- 
ing have  changed  but  very  little,  contented  them- 
selves with  leaving  their  cards  and  good  wishes  at 
the  threshold  of  his  august  abode,  and  abstained 
from  feelings  of  delicacy  from  any  attempt  to  dis- 
turb the  privacy  of  the  first  days  of  his  installa- 
tion in  Paris.  Others,  either  less  timid  or  more 
intimate,  could  not  resist  the  desire  to  press  to  their 
hearts  the  old  friend  so  long  ab.sent,  and  who  had 
been  represented  by  correspondence  as  much  more 
seriously  ill  than  he  really  was.  Those  who  suc- 
ceeded in  penetrating  the  sanctuary  were  delighted 
when  they  saw  the  great  man  who  had  been 
reported  to  be  so  broken  down.  Although  he  has 
greatly  suffered  in  various  ways,  they  found  his 
mind  as  sparkling,  his  temper  as  good,  and  his  con- 
versation as  charming  as  ever.  In  answer  to 
questions  about  his  health,  he  complains  of  a  little 
weakness  and  an  absolute  want  of  sleep.  His 
malady  seems  to  be  purely  nervous.  But,  notwith- 
standing his  illness,  he  has  resumed  his  favorite 
promenades  upon  the  Boulevards,  where  he  may 
be  seen  strolling  as  of  old,  with  his  hands  in  the 
pockets  of  his  long  frock  coat,  while  he  curiously 
observes  the  many  transformations  that  have  taken 
place  during  his  absence.  AVhen  any  one  talks 
to  him  of  music  and  the  recent  success  of  his 
ilathitde  de  Shahran,  he  looks  at  his  questioner 
with  an  air  of  astonishment  so  weff  assumed  as  to 
appear  naif,  and,  bowing  his  head  replies  with 
almost  imperceptible  irony,  'People  are  really  too 
good  to  trouble  themselves  about  my  old  things. 
All  that  music  is  rococo.  It  has  quite  gone  by.' 
The  other  day  some  one  was  vaunting  the  wonders 
of  magnetism,  and  proposed  that  he  should  consult 
a  somnambulist.  'Ah,'  said  Rossini  gaily,  'she 
would  ask  for  a  lock  of  my  hair;  I  have  but  five 
hairs  left,  and  each  of  them  has  a  name.  I  am 
bald  enough  as  it  is.'  He  came  to  Paris  by  short 
journeys.  Rossini  likes  to  see  the  country  he 
passes  through  ;    to  breathe  the  air  at  leisure,  to 


sleep  at  night,  and,  in  short,  to  take  the  longest 
way  about,  like  the  good  La  Fontaine.  As  to 
those  modern  means  of  communication  which  shoot 
men  and  luggage,  as  from  a  cannon's  mouth,  a 
hundred  leagues  before  a  man  has  time  to  enquire 
the  way,  without  having  either  that  fear  or  dislike 
of  it  which  has  been  pretended,  he  does  not  see 
why  one  who  has  no  occasion  fo  hurry  should  adopt 
this  mode  of  travelling.  Ho  says  capital  things 
about  the  inconveniences  as  well  as  the  advantages 
of  progress.  During  this  long  journey,  ivhich  took 
more  time  than  Torquato  Tasso  and  Benvenuto 
Cellini  would  have  done  to  perform  the  same 
distance  sword  in  hand,  Madame  Rossini  watched 
over  her  partner  with  a  pious  and  maternal 
solicifude.     *     *     * 

"  It  is  said  that  the  management  of  the  opera  will 
celebrate  Rossini's  return  to  Paris  with  all  the 
eclat  due  from  a  principal  theatre  supported  by  a 
state  subvention.  There  is  a  talk  of  bringing  out 
Mo'hse  on  a  grand  scale  ;  William  Tell  and  Count 
Ory  will  also,  we  believe,  be  played.  This  homage 
to  Ro.ssini  will  be  at  once  an  honor  to  the  Opera, 
a  great  joy  for  the  friends  of  Art,  and  a  solemn 
reparation  for  the  inconceivable  neglect  of  the 
great  works  of  the  master  of  masters,  of  which  we 
were  at  one  time  guilty. 


From  the  New  York  Tribune. 

The  Grand  Pic-Nic  of  the  German  Musical 
Societies. 

The  fourth  day  of  the  great  Festival  began 
cloudy,  but  at  nine  o'clock,  just  at  the  time  of  the 
meeting  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  singers  at  AVash- 
ington  Hall,  the  heavy  clouds  dispersed  and  a 
fine  sunny  day  favored  the  grand  excursion. — • 
The  Singing  Societies,  Turners,  and  military 
Companies  formed  in  procession  and  marched 
through  the  Bowery,  Chatham-street  and  Broad- 
way to  the  foot  of  Canal-street.  The  procession 
was  an  imposing  spectacle  on  account  of  its  num- 
bers, the  brilliancy  of  the  emblems  and  the  entire 
arrangement  of  their  proceedings.  In  front 
marched  the  Carabine  Rangers,  Capt.  Bechtel, 
and  the  New  York  Riflemen,  Company  1,  Capt. 
Johnson  ;  then  came  a  body  of  Turners  in  rank 
arid  file,  then  the  vocal  Societies  with  their  gay 
banners  and  standards  ;  another  body  of  Turners, 
the  New  York  Hussars,  Capt.  Beiser,  and  the 
Washington  Artillery,  Capt.  Schnorr,  bringing  up 
the  rear,  in  this  way  taking  the  Singing  Societies 
in  their  midst.  The  streets  through  which  they 
passed  were  thronged  by  people,  and  thousands 
of  men,  women  and  children  visited  Elm  Park 
during  the  day.  There  is  no  exaggeration  in 
estimating  the  vast  multitude  at  forty  thousand, 
who,  from  8  o'clock  until  evening  flowed  to  the 
beautiful  spot  selected  for  the  great  Festival. 
The  grove  was  thronged.  The  procession  num- 
bered about  three  thousand  persons,  and  proceed- 
ed in  several  steamers  to  Stryker's  Bay  and  thence 
to  Elm  Park. 

In  the  Park  the  various  scenes  of  this  "  Wald- 
fest"  (Festival  in  the  AVoods)  were  piquant  in  the 
extreme.  They  were  new  and  astonishing  to 
many  native  Americans  who  were  present,  who 
never  witnessed  the  assemblage  of  such  an  im- 
mense multitude  of  persons  conducting  themselves 
with  the  most  perfect  decorum.  The  occasion 
was  full  of  sweet  reminiscenses  of  the  happy  days 
of  the  truly  beloved  A^aterland.  Every  society 
and  company  had  their  banners  suspended  in  a 
certain  place,  and  numerous  friends  gathered 
round  them.  There  were  forty  or  fifty  of  these 
headqnarters.  At  each  the  parties  enjoyed  them- 
selves in  singing,  in  drinking,  and  in  dancing  to 
the  music  of  five  of  the  finest  bands  of  music,  and 
in  filling  the  air  with  their  hurrahs.  Suddenly 
the  scene  changed,  the  rattling  of  drums  called 
together  the  members  of  the  Turnerbund,  and 
they  marched  through  the  thronged  multitude 
amid  enthusiastic  applause.  They  appeared  in 
the  full  vigor  of  health,  youth  and  beauty. — 
Crowds  gathered  here  and  there  to  listen  to  some 
orator  who  appealed  to  the  old  German  love  of 
liberty,  and  therefore  to  the  love  of  their  new 
Vaterland,  the  headquarters  of  the  future  libera- 
tion of  the  world.  Then  the  mighty  harmony  of  a 
great  chorus  swelled  through  the  woods,  and  re- 
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minded  the  listeners  of  the  romantic  banks  of  the 
Rhine  and  Neckar,  with  their  old  castles,  their 
merry  vineyards  and  rich  cities.  Then  followed 
the  drinking  round  (Bundtrinken)  from  enorm- 
ous Birkenheimers  or  trinkhorns,  or  giant  silver 
cups,  of  which  we  saw  one  specimen  holding 
about  four  bottles  of  wine,  belonging  to  the  Teu- 
tonia  Gesangverein  of  New  York,  with  the  de- 
vice: 

Wer  nicht  liebt  Weib,  Wein  und  Gesang, 

Der  bleibt  eiii  Narr  sein  Leben  Ifing. 

(Who  does  not  love  wine,  wife  and  song, 

Will  be  a  fool  his  life-time  long.) 

and  embellished  by  the  haut  relief  figures  of  love, 
liberty  and  song. 

Here  met  old  friends,  brought  together  by  this 
Festival  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  their  new 
Vaterland,  and  remembering  old  times  both  here 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  happy  and 
sad  days,  revolution,  barricades,  prison  and  banish- 
ment. Then  in  another  place  the  strong  old  Ger- 
man choral  music  or  fugue  could  be  heard,  of 
which  the  old  Lutheran  warrior  song  of  the  thirty 
years'  war :  "  Eine  feste  Burg  ist  unser  Golt"  (a 
fast  stronghold  in  our  Lord,)  was  the  first  and 
fundamental  specimen.  Those  who  have  wit- 
nessed these  Festivals  in  Germany  must  confess 
that  this  German  national  characteristic  is  gaining 
a  hold  upon  the  new  world,  and  that  German  sonc 
will  by  and  by  be  a  characteristic  not  only  of  the 
German  population  but  of  the  whole  people  of  the 
United  States. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  full  and  true 
picture  of  the  whole  affair  with  all  its  freedom 
connected  with  the  utmost  order  and  harmony. 
There  was  the  vast  crowded  multitude  and  single 
couples  and  parties  in  the  more  remote  places  of 
this  large  Park.  Here  the  loud  echoing  of  a 
thousand  voices,  there  the  still  happiness  of  family 
circles  with  wife  and  children  and  the  stiller  tones 
of  tender  lovers.  And  above  all  these  manifold 
scenes  were  visible  the  mind  shadows  of  gentle 
trees  and  the  rosy  clouds  of  the  sinking  day. 
Certainly  the  German  people  found  here  a  home, 
an  Heimath  !  This  grand  Festival  was  certainly 
the  most  brilliant  of  all  Festivals  of  this  kind  held 
in  this  country. 

At  about  4  o'clock  several  speeches  were  made 
from  the  steps  of  the  Villa  of  the  Park,  but  the 
crowd  prevented  one  understanding  anything  that 
was  said.  It  was  said  that  the  Mayor  made  a 
speech  and  expressed  himself  much  pleased  with 
the  order  and  good  behavior  of  his  German 
fellow-citizens,  to  whose  services  he  had  ordered 
a  force  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  policemen  as  a 
guard  against  native  and  adopted  rowdies  and 
pickpockets. 

At  5  o'clock,  cannon-shots  and  the  roll  of  the 
drums  announced  the  hour  of  again  forming  in 
procession  to  proceed  homeward.  Soon  they 
marched  in  the  same  order  as  they  came,  through 
the  alleys  of  the  Park  down  to  St'ryker's  Bay,  ac- 
companied by  the  thousands  of  their  friends. 
Several  overloaded  steamers  were  required  to 
transfer  them  to  the  City. 

The  memory  of  this  Festival  will  undoubtedly 
linger  a  long  time  in  the  minds  of  all  who  wit- 
nessed its  proceedings,  giving  the  love  of  the 
liberal  arts  a  new  vigor  among  the  Germans. 


From  ETEW  YOKE. 
JnNE  26.— In  regard  to  the  quantity  of  music 
afforded  us  Gothamites  at  present  there  is  surely  no 
reason  for  complaint.  The  Academy  opened  its 
doors  last  week  for  a  few  more  nights  with  Mme. 
Lagrange,  Messrs.  Moeelh  and  Mirate.  These 
artists  have  sung  in  Norma  and  /  Pitriiani,  and 
were  to  have  given  Don  Giovanni  last  evening,  had 
not  the  indisposition  of  Morelli  and  Mme.  Ferrari, 
a  debutante  in  America,  compelled  the  postponement 
of  Mozart  to  "Wednesday  evening.  It  is  late  in 
the  season,  and  amid  the  musical  surfeit  of  the  hour 
they  have  failed  to  draw  as  numerous  audiences  as 
they  deserved.    I  hope  Don  Giovanni  will  better  re- 


ward their  labors,  and  it  is  rumored  that  the  man- 
agement have  not  yet  abandoned  the  idea  of  getting 
out  Las  Huguenots.,  that  exhauster  of  Meyerbeer's 
originality. 

The  German  troupe, — mainly  the  same  which  you 
heard  in  Der  Frei/schiitz  at  Niblo's  some  weeks  since, — 
have  taken  possession  of  Wallack's  cozy  little  thea- 
tre ;  but  in  spite  of  the  zealous  efforts  and  really 
good  leading  of  their  director,  Mr.  Robert  Stoe- 
PEL  (a  brother-in-law  of  William  Vincent  Wal- 
lace, and  recently  of  the  Princess'  Theatre,  Lon- 
don) Die  Eegimentstochter  has  twice  attracted  but  a 
few  listeners.  To-night  we  were  promised  the  Czar 
unci  Zimmermann,  but  for  some  unannounced  reason 
a  German  vaudeville  has  been  substituted.  Rehear- 
sals of  Fidelia  have  commenced  with  Mile.  Leh- 
MANN,  Mme.  D'Ormy  having  wisely  concluded  to 
confine  herself  to  roles  depending  less  upon  artistic 
singing.  She  is  a  very  acceptable  Marie,  the  vivan- 
diere,  but  Fidelio  should  have  another  representa- 
tive. 

But  the  musical  event  of  the  week  is  the  gathering 
of  the  German  Saengerbund,  Maennerchor,  Lieder- 
tafel,  Saengerrunde,  Orpheus,  Liederkranz,  etc., 
(there  are  as  many  names  as  societies  for  one  and 
the  Same  thing)  to  their  general  Saenger-Fest.  On 
Saturday  they  poured  in  upon  us,  and  visited  our 
main  streets  with  their  torchlight  procession.  On 
Sunday  they  gathered  at  their  head-quarters,  the 
Washington  Hotel,  and  there  marshalled  under  the 
American  stars  and  stripes  and  the  German  revolu- 
tionary tri-color,  they  rehearsed,  exchanged  greet- 
ings and  consumed  a  sufficient  number  of  barrels  of 
Lager-bier,  to  recon(tile  the  brewers  to  the  Maine 
Law  for  one  month  at  least.  Yesterday,  with  flying 
banners  and  military,  (for  detailed  accounts  of  which 
see  the  dailies)  they  took  possession  of  the  Metropol- 
itan theatre,  and  the  "  Generalprobe"  gave  promise 
of  an  acceptable  evening's  entertainment.  Carl 
Bergmann  had  been  selected  as  "  Fest-Director," 
and  this  appointment  will  satisfy  you  that  all  that  a 
conductor  can  do  was  done.  For  the  last  few  weeks 
this  most  modest  and  able  leader  has  been  most 
indefatigable  in  his  preparations,  and  numerous  re- 
hearsals of  the  large  orchestra  and  the  New  York 
societies  have  not  been  without  their  efl^ect.  The 
Festival-Concert  was  on  Monday  evening. 

Carl  Bergmann  is  ambitious  to  bring  before  an 
American  public,  works  to  which  they  have  not 
hitherto  listened  and  which  represent  the  modern 
phase  of  music  abroad.  Wagner's  overture  to 
Cola  di  Riemi,  and  the  Reception  March  from  Lohen- 
grin were  therefore  the  instrumental  pieces  selected. 
The  Rienzi  overture  is  one  of  the  musical  reformer's 
earlier  efforts,  produced  at  a  time  when  Meyerbeer 
was  his  attraction,  and  of  course  can  be  considered 
in  no  sense  as  "  music  of  the  future."  My  positiou 
unfortunately  was  directly  in  front  of  the  brass  in- 
struments, consisting  of  four  horns,  four  trumpets, 
four  trombones  and  two  ophicleides,  supported  by  an 
immense  drum ;  and  these  instruments  in  a  Wagner 
overture  are  not  left  to  rust,  you  well  know.  Of 
course  I  could  not  judge  of  the  Rienzi  or  the  Lohen- 
grin; but  I  heard  enough  during  the  occasional  sus- 
pensions of  brass,  to  convince  me  that  the  Rienzi 
overture  contains  some  choice  bits  of  melody, — 
actually  "absolute"  melody. 

The  first  vocal  piece  of  the  concert  was  a  "  Lieder- 
spiel,"  or  species  of  vocal  Cantata,  by  JnLius  Otto, 
entitled  Im  Walde,  consisting  of  soli  and  choruses. 
This  was  a  very  pretentious  composition,  written 
with  orchestral  introductions,  interludes,  and  descrip- 
tive passages.  Some  pretty  common-place  bits, 
generally  remembrances  of  others,  were  heard  from 
time  to  time,  the  most  effective  of  which  was  a  sere- 
nade for  tenor  solo  and  chorus  ;  but  the  whole  com- 
position was  meaningless  and  foolish ;  the  several 
numbers  being  connected  together  with  orchestral 
passages,  which  reminded  me  strongly  of  the  inter- 


ludes of  some  of  our  country  organists,  having  no- 
thing more  to  do  with  the  pieces  themselves  than 
the  interludes  referred  to  have.  However,  Im  Walde 
pleased  the  audience  much  better  than  the  Chorus  of 
the  Priests  from  Mozart's  "  Magic  Flute,"  excellently 
given  later  in  the  evening.  Among  the  other  selec- 
tions of  the  evening  were  Winterlied  chorus,  very 
trivially  composed  by  V.  E.  Becker,  and  lifelessly 
sung  by  the  Baltimore  societies  ;  the  "  World's 
Prayer  "  chorus,  by  ZoELLNER,  very  effectively  per- 
formed by  the  Philadelphia  societies  ;  Kceckek's 
"  Warrior's  Song  before  battle,"  the  best  singing  of 
the  evening ;  for  Mr.  Bergmann  had  carefully  trained 
the  New  York  Societies  ;  Frischer's  Kriegerscene 
chorus,  which  closed  the  programme,  and  which  I  did 
not  hear ;  and  the  finale  of  the  second  act  of  William 
Tell.  This  was  by  far  the  most  effective  perform- 
ance of  the  evening,  notwithstanding  the  weakness 
of  the  accompanying  terzett.  The  full  bursts  of  the 
large  chorus,  now  instantly  mounting  from  pianis- 
simo to  fortissimo  sforzando,  were  magnificent  indeed. 
How  little  do  our  opera  managers  appreciate  the 
effects  that  may  be  produced  by  a  powerful  and  ei5- 
cient  chorus  I 

The  next  festival  is  appointed  for  Philadelphia,  in 
1857.  To-day  Elm  Park  (82d  st.)  is  alive  with  the 
Turners'  Pic-nic,  which  closes  the  social  amusements 
of  the  week,  and  at  which  it  is  safe  to  predict,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  lager-bier  will  find  a  sympa- 
thetic receptacle.  G. 


From  ■WASHIBTGTOBT,  D.  C. 

June  23. — You  see  by  the  enclosed  circular  that 
we  have  in  embryo  at  Washington  a  Musical  Journal 
to  be  called  the  National  Monthly  Musical  Magazine. 
I  have  seen  the  proof  of  the  first  number.  It  will  be 
chiefly  a  publication  of  lighter  music — waltzes,  opera 
airs,  etc. — in  a  suitable  size  for  binding.  The  reading 
matter  will  be  secondary.  It  has  as  vignette  a  beau- 
tiful engraving  of  the  National  Monument  that  is  to 
be,  if  the  K.  N.s  who  now  have  the  matter  in  hand 
don't  surround  it  with  a  platform  and  leave  it  so. 

Last  night  we  had  the  first  really  Classic  concert 
which  has  occurred  in  the  city  since  I  have  been 
here.  It  was  given  by  Mile.  De  Bote,  a  resident 
artist  of  admirable  qualities,  but  never  sufficiently 
known,  she  being  a  student  of  high  Art,  and  Wash- 
ington having  but  little  weakness  that  way.  But  she 
was  induced  by  those  who  knew  her  value  to  adver- 
tise a  concert,  whereat  she  was  assisted  by  artists 
here  and  in  Baltimore.  It  came  off  last  night,  and 
was  so  successful,  that  I  trust  it  will  be  followed  by 
a  series  of  subscription  concerts  next  fall,  which 
would  be  something  new  for  us  ! 

In  the  C  minor  Trio  of  Beethoven,  and  the  Con- 
certo in  G  minor  of  Mendelssohn,  Mile.  De  Boye 
gave  evidence  of  such  a  real  entrance  into  the  spirit 
of  the  masters  as  we  are  here  strangers  to.  Ahrend's 
'cello  is  exquisite.  He  gave  us  finely  for  solos  Schu- 
bert's Honimage  a  Beethoven,  Finale  of  Lucia,  and 
"  Sounds  of  Home."  I  could  but  reflect  when  the 
first  of  these  was  announced  as  a  "  Theme  from 
Beethoven,"  how  remarkable  a  compliment  it  is  to 
Schubert,  that  his  homage  to  Beethoven  should  have 
so  inspired  him,  that  this  entirely  original  piece 
should  have  so  widely  passed  for  the  composition  of 
the  great  master,  and  been  published  as  such  in  Lon- 
don and  America.  You  may  remember  that  when 
Schubert's  earlier  compositions  were  attracting  no- 
tice, and  especially  his  songs  :  Die  Burgschaft,  Die 
Junye  Nonne,  Ossian's  Gesdnge,  Die  Grenze  der  Men- 
scheit,  Beethoven  was  deeply  interested  in  them,  and 
exclaimed,  "  Wahrlich  in  dem  Schubert  wohnt  ein 
gotdicher  Funke,'"  (Truly  in  this  Schubert  burns  a  god- 
like fire!) 

I  have  said  that  this  was  the  only  really  Classic 
concert  we  have  had.  I  do  not  forget  Heller's 
entertainment,  (haU  music,  half  necromancy,)  of 
which  I  wrote  you.    He  did  give  us  the  Sonata 
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Pathetlque,  and  some  "  Songs  without  Words." — 
But  when  I  think  of  his  concert  I  am  reminded  of 
the  statements  published  with  becoming  gravity  hy 
the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  namely  :  that  a  drum  made 
of  wolf'.s  skin  would  break  another  made  of  sheep's 
skin ;  and  that  a  harp  strung  with  fox-gut  strings 
would  make  hens  fly  away.  Heller  has  "second 
siglit"  enough  to  explain  these  to  us,  and  also  why 
an  orange-tree  blossoming  and  bearing  fruit  in  two 
minutes  puts  to  flight  a  flock  of  Lirder  ohne  Wurte; 
and  a  "  Magic  drum,"  on  which  invisible  spirits  beat, 
will  break  the  effect  of  the  Palhetique  on  the  drum 
of  the  ear. 

After  living  here  somewhat  longer  one  gets  to  find 
a  good  deal  of  worthy  music  in  Wasliington.  There 
are  a  number  of  good  arti.sts.  The  defect  is  a  lack 
of  musical  enthusiasm,  and  an  ignorance  of  the  great 
composers.  There  was  last  night  an  earnest  atten- 
tion to  the  entire  concert,  and  an  evident  interest  in 
the  finest  passages.  I  remember  a  verse  of  John 
Sterling's  which  commences 

"  Meliora  latent"  ever;  &c.  C. 


Prom  CHICAGO,  111. 

Jdne  21. — We  have  actually  had  nothinir  in  the 
way  of  Concerts,  except  one  of  Strakosch's  very 
pleasing  and  amusing  Grand  Musical  Festivals,  gotten 
up  in  the  usual  style,  viz:  Signora  Paeodi,  prima 
donna  assoluta,  lately  returned  from  her  professional 
tour  through  Europe  ;  Madame  Patti  Strakosch, 
and  some  tenor  or  baritone,  engaged  at  twenty-five 
dollars  a  week,  to  give  variety,  and  the  necessary 
rest  to  the  prime  donne,  besides  sustaining  the  male 
parts  in  those  sweet  and  entirely  new  duettos,  with 
Maurice  Strakosch  as  musical  director  and  accom- 
panist to  the  vocal  performance.  Strakosch  is  an 
excellent  manager,  and  during  his  sojourn  of  seven 
years  in  America  has  sufficiently  studied  the  taste  of 
our  Western  population  to  know  that  his  music  will 
take,  and  that  he  gains  more  by  pursuing  his  course 
than  by  trying  to  cultivate  and  elevate  the  standard 
of  musie;  he  gains  more  money,  I  mean,  and  I  am 
very  much  mistaken  if  that  is  not  bis  prime  object. 
Oh,  beautiful !  how  sweet !  charming  !  are  expres- 
sions I  hear  whispered  around  me  ;  and  signs  of  as- 
tonishment exhibited  by  open  mouths,  charming 
smiles,  and  sundry  gesticulations,  have  sufliciently 
convinced  me  that  it  would  be  dangerous  openly  to 
express  any  dissatisfaction.  Strakosch  performs 
finely  on  the  piano ;  his  accompaniments  are  really 
a  great  support  to  the  singing  members; — and  leav- 
ing his  pecuniary  aims  out  of  the  question,  which 
form  the  main  basis  of  his  course,  it  is  almost  a  pity 
that  he  should  not  try  to  please  his  audiences  with 
Chopin,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Beethoven,  and 
compositions  of  other  authors,  instead  of  his  own 
calculated  accompaniments  of  '•  Katy  Darling," 
"  Old  Folks,"  "  Yankee  Doodle,"  and  others,  while 
I  think  him  able  to  perform  such  compositions  as 
would  raise  him  in  the  opinion  of  all  admirers  of 
music. 

But  be  did  make  money;  both  evenings  the  spa- 
cious hall  was  crowded  at  one  dollar  a  head.  He 
left  here  for  some  parts  in  Wisconsin,  will  visit  St. 
Louis  and  return  ultimately  to  New  York. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  by  artists  that  the 
Western  country  does  not  offer  sufficient  encourao-e- 
ment  to  visit  it,  wdiile  all  depends  on  knowledge  and 
management;  and  although  many  will  rather  aban- 
don the  idea  of  paying  us  a  visit  than  descending 
to  these  sundry  humbugs,  I  request  their  considera- 
tion and  compassion,  assuring  them  that  with  oar 
fast  notions  of  improvements  we  shall  soon  be  able 
to  distinguish  good  from  middling, — and  while  at 
present,  all  belonging  under  the  category  of  the  latter 
are  pretty  sure  of  making  money  by  the  experiment, 
the  first  class  will  always  meet  with  a  hearty  wel- 
come from  a  goodly  number. 


The  "Backus  Minstrels"  are  lacking  vs  considera- 
bly, having  taken  possession  of  our  only  good  music 
hall  for  a  length  of  time,  to  keep  away  anything  less 
mediocre. 

Since  Bergmann  has  left  us,  there  have  been  no 
public  performances  of  our  Philharmonic  Society, 
and  wc  must  rely  altogether  on  the  kindness  of  those 
who  favor  us  with  a  chance  visit;  and  not  until  such 
an  important  event  will  I  again  task  your  patience. 

H.  B. 

CiNDEKELLA  has  Stepped  into  real  life,  it  seems. 
The  Saltit  Publique,  of  Lyons,  guaranties  the  truth  of 
the  following  story  : — "  About  two  months  ago,  M. 

de  Ehet ,  a  gentleman  of  large  property  in  the 

neighborhood  of  this  city,  on  leaving  the  theatre  after 
a  performance  of  tlie  '  Etoile  du  Nord,'  picked  up  a 
white  satin  shoe.  On  examining  it,  he  found  that  it 
must  have  been  made  for  a  foot  remarkably  small 
and  elegant.  He  asked  the  bo.x -keepers  if  any  one 
had  announced  the  loss  of  a  shoe,  but  was  answered 
in  the  negative.  He  took  it  home  with  him.  The 
more  he  saw  it  the  more  he  admired  it;  and  he 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  owner,  having  so 
small  a  foot,  was,  in  all  probability,  extremely  beauti- 
ful. He  showed  the  shoe  to  all  his  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances, and  caused  them  to  make  inquiries  after 
the  owner;  but  he  could  gain  no  clue  to  her.  At  last 
it  struck  him  that,  as  the  person  who  had  lost  it  could 
not  have  walked  home,  he  might  gain  some  informa- 
tion from  the  cab-drivers.  After  eight  days  spent  in 
inquiry  he  found  a  driver  who  remembered  having 
driven  a  young  woman  who  had  lost  her  shoe  in  the 
Rue  Thomassin.  M.  de  Rhet —  thereupon  made  in- 
quiries atevery  house  in  that  street;  and  he  at  length 
discovered  a  young  work-woman  who  blushingly  con- 
fessed that  the  shoe  was  hers.  As  he  anticipated,  he 
found  that  she  was  remarkably  beautiful,  and  on 
inquiry  he  learned  that  her  character  was  very  good. 
He  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  in  a  few  days  they  were 
married." 

Look  out  for  an  improvement  in  church  music — 
for  we  are  told  that,  in  view  of  the  want  of  devo- 
tional feeling  among  church  singers  generally,  the 
Bishop  of  Newfoundland  has  prepared  a  prayer  for 
them,  which  is  used  in  his  cathedral,  and  in  many 
of  the  churches  of  his  diocese. 

Our  music-loving  friends  in  Philadelphia  are  at 
length  to  be  congratulated  on  the  prospect  of  a  fine 
large  Opera  House.  The  money  is  wholly  or  mostly 
subscribed,  the  directors  have  contracted  for  the 
building,  and  ground  was  actually  broken  last  week 
at  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Locust  streets  for  the 
foundation.  There  are  at  present  nearly  two  hun- 
dred men  at  work  upon  the  lot.  It  is  said  that  the 
site  is  better  and  that  the  theatre  will  be  larger  even 
than  the  Academy  of  Musie  in  New  York.  The 
Philadelphians,  we  believe,  style  theirs  the  American 
Academy  of  Music.  Success  to  it !  Democratic 
prices !  down  with  the  star  system  and  with  the 
spasmodic  speculations!  and  instead  thereof  a  per- 
manent lyric  institution,  in  which  justice  will  be  done 
to  composers  as  well  as  prime  donne  assolute^  and 
great  works  presented  with  reasonable  completeness 
and  conscientiousness  in  all,  even  the  most  subordi- 
nate parts! 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Londoners  are  hailing  the 
advent  of  a  new  English  opera  (of  which  we  copy 
a  description  elsewhere)  Paris  is  rejoicing  in  two  new 
operas  from  its  fiivorites,  Auber  and  Halett. 
The  latter  has  chosen  a  wild  Indian  subject — Jagua- 
rita  is  its  title — and  it  has  met  with  great  success  at 
the  Theatre  Lyrique.  Aubcr's  was  given  at  the 
Opera  Comique,  and  the  first  performance  was  hon- 
ored by  the  attendance  of  the  veteran  Rossini,  as 


well  as  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress Alfred 

Jaell  has  lately  given  a  concert  at  Strasburg,  in 
company  with  the  violinist,  SivORX Cathe- 
rine Hates,  the  Irish  vocalist,  gave  a  concert  at 
Singapore,  in  the  East  Indies,  in  March  last.  In 
extent  of  territory  her  artistic  career  certainly  beats 
all  others,   she  having  traversed   Europe,  America, 

(from  ocean   to  ocean),  Australia  and  India 

Our  sw-cet  singer,  Mrs.  Wentvvortii,  has  returned 
from  a  successful  concert  tour  in  the  Eastern  prov- 
inces. 

Has  any  musician,  or  any  other  living  lion  been 
the  subject  of  so  many  anecdotes,  real  or  invented, 
as  Rossini?  One  might  fill  a  book  with  them. — 
His  revisitation  of  Paris  just  now  is  the  signal  for  a 
new  shower  of  them.  Terribly  severe  is  his  reported 
mot  concerning  Metekbeer.  Being  asked  if  he  had 
heard  the  Proplie'te,  he  answered  ;  "  Yes,  I  heard  it 
once  in  Florence  ;  but  the  Italians  are  not  fond  of 
five-hour  operas,  so  they  abridged  it  a  great  deal,  and 
very  unfortunately  they  seemed  to  have  left  out  all 
the  good  parts." 

There  is  a  rumor  that  one  of  our  enterprising 
managers  proposes  to  bring  over  here  the  famous 
composer  and  conductor,  Richard  Wagner,  who 

is   now   frightening   the  Englishmen For   the 

French  Opera  at  New  Orleans  M.  Rousseau  Dela- 
GRAVE,  of  the  Imperial  Academy  at  Paris,  has  been 
engaged  as  first  tenor ;  he  is  said  to  be  superior  to 
any  tenor  who  has  visited  New  Orleans  before ;  he  is 
still  young,  of  a  fine  physique,  and  counts  among  the 
first  singers  in  France.  He  has  a  comic  talent  also. 
For  basse  chantante  their  old  favorite,  M.  Grant,  re. 
turns  to  them  from  France,  in  place  of  M.  Becker. 
M.   Debkinat,   light   tenor,  also  returns,   and   M. 

Mazur  succeeds  M.  Montclar The  German 

Mdnnerchore  have  societies  in  Texas,  which  met  for 
a  Festival  at  New-Braunfcls  on  the  last  three  days  of 
May,  at  the  same  time  that  a  similar  festival  was 
held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Besides  the  Braunfels 
Union  itself,  which  numbered  thirty  or  forty  singers, 
there  were  double  or  single  quartets  from  Columbus, 
Indianola,  San  Antonio  and  Austin,  and  one  rejoic- 
ing in  the  tender  little  title  of  the  "  Sisterdale-Com- 
fort"  union.  Some  of  them  travelled  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  to  attend. 

Master  Luca,  a  young  colored  pianist,  has  been 
creating  some  sensation  by  concerts  in  New  York. 
Some  of  the  papei-s,  with  the  usual  ready  catering  to 
popular  credulity,  call  him  at  once  another  De  Meyer, 
Thalberg,  Jaell,  &e.  We  should  think  so,  by  the 
title  of  one  of  his  pieces :  "  Liszt's  Concerto  by 
HiiKz"(!)  which,  according  to  one  of  said  newspaper 
criticisms,  turned  out  to  be  upon  themes  by  Bel- 
i,iNi(!!)  But  we  have  heard  Master  Luca,  and  think 
him  possessed  of  rather  extraordinary  talent,  and 
execution  more  brilliant  and  forcible  than  tasteful. 
What  he  most  seemed  to  need,  (this  was  a  year  or 
two  since,)  was  a  study  of  genuine  compositions,  in- 
stead of  such  made-up  trumpery  as  the  above  title 
indicates. 

New  Theory  of  Negro  Minstrelsy.  —  The 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  commences  an  article  upon 
"  The  force  of  Caricature  "  with  the  following : 

Whoever  has  taken  the  trouble  to  think  about  our 
"Ethiopian  Melodies,''  must  have  been  struck  with 
the  fact,  that,  aside  from  the  aflfeetation  of  dialect, 
there  is  nothing  Ethiopian  about  them.  The  airs  are 
known  to  be  the  production  of  a  pure  Caucasian  heafl  ■ 
but  we  refer  more  particularly  to  the  text.  What  is' 
there  peculiarly  African  in  the  images  called  to  the 
mind  by  the  great  majority  of  these  songs? 

It  is  evident  that  these  "Negro  Melodies"  are  white 
melodies,  strictly  national  songs  of  our  country  and 
people,  and  fully  entitled  to  the  designation  of 
American  pastorals,  if  any  thing  were  to  be  gained 
by  using  such  pedantic  expressions.  They  deal  in  the 
daily  life  of  a  thriving  people,  just  beginning  to  feel 
sufficiently  at  ease  in  and  satisfied  with  its  social  ar- 
rangements and  relations  to  entertain  a  nascent  desire 
to  make  them  the  subject  of  artistic  treatment,  and 
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yet  too  little  emerfjed  from  the  hard  labor  which  was 
required  to  establish  such  a  state  of  comfort  and  well 
being,  to  enter  npon  this  artistic  occupation  with  great 
force  or  fervor,  or  to  be  quite  convinced  that  ihe 
desire  is  entirely  legitimate  and  proper  and  not  in  the 
least  ridiculous. 

Why,  then,  does  this  phase  of  art  appear  in  the 
dress  "of  such  coarse  and  extravagant  caricature  ■? 
Why  do  we  choose  to  see  ourselves  mirrored  in  the 
forms  and  fiices  of  the  blacks  instead  of  incarnating 
our  own  feelings  and  wishes  in  the  forms  of  bright 
ideals'?  For  tlie  very  reason  that  we  are  not  quite 
sure  that  we  have  a  right  to  make  poetry  about  our- 
selves. Poetry,  as  handed  down  to  us,  erects  its 
superstructure  on  the  basis  of  their  social  conditions  ; 
and  the  poets  of  these  melodies  doubt  their  own  title 
to  admission  into  the  sacred  order.  To  avoid,  there- 
fore, the  appearance  of  entertaining  an  unwarrantaide 
aspiration,  they  endeavor  to  keep  open  the  possil)ility 
of  a  retreat  by  resorting  to  the  excuse  that  they  wei'e 
"only  in  fun,"  that  they  never  seriously  thought  of 
such  a  thing  as  writing  poetry.  "  Anj'body  but  a 
green-horn  can  see  that  I  never  intended  to  write 
poetry  in  earnest;  I  wouldn't  have  written  about 
darkies  if  1  had." 


gtuiriltt'j)  Joitiiuiil  of  ^\xm, 
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Miss  Elise  Hensler's  Concert. 

The  first  Concert  since  her  return  from  Italy, 
of  this  young  lady,  whose  residence  in  New  En- 
gland and  especially  in  Boston  from  a  very  early 
age  (although  she  was  born  in  S  witzerland)  natu- 
rally enlisted  the  warm  sympathies  of  this  com- 
munity in  her  artistic  studies  and  career,  took 
place  on  Tuesday  evening  in  the  Music  Hall. 
It  was  a  Complimentary  Concert,  and  the  occasion 
was  as  interesting  as  we  all  knew  it  would  be. 
Considering  the  lateness  of  the  season,  and  the 
attraction  which  the  country  has  in  these  sweet 
nights  of  June,  when  to  most  hacknied  concerts 
goers  the  songs  of  birds  are  the  most  refreshing 
of  all  music,  the  audience  was  remarkably  large, 
and  composed  of  the  most  intelligent,  the  most 
agreeable,  the  kindest  company  that  coitld  well  be 
collected.  All  wished  the  singer  to  succeed,  and 
although  there  were  a  plenty  whose  judgment 
could  not  be  blinded  by  their  best  wishes,  aU 
found  their  wishes  realized. 

The  season  prevented  the  arrangement  of  a 
concert  on  so  large  a  scale,  as  we  could  have 
desired,  seeing  that  the  arrival  of  Miss  Hensler 
was  just  too  late  to  give  us  a  chance  of  hearing 
her  in  opera.  There  was  no  orchestra,  but  just  a 
simple,  quiet  concert,  with  variety  enough  to 
make  it  somewhat  piquant,  with  excellent  piano- 
forte accompaniments  by  Sig.  Bendelari,  excel- 
lent vocal  aid  by  Mr.  Millard,  and  souie  of  the 
best  pieces  of  the  Germania  Serenade  Band, 
played  in  their  superior  style,  which  was  as  good 
as  music  by  nine  brass  instruments  could  be ;  for 
really  they  play  admirably,  and  in  such  pieces  as 
Rossini's  overture  to  L'  Ilaliana  in  Algieri,  the 
Sceua  from  FreyschiUz,  &c.,  astonished  us  by  their 
cleverness. 

The  fair  debutante  appeared  not  a  little  timid 
and  anxious  in  her  first  appearance,  as  was  natu- 
ral. Her  look  and  manner  were  as  simple,  unaf- 
fected, full  of  maiden  deUcacy,  and  earnest,  as 
before  she  left  us.  She  was  enthusiastically  wel- 
comed and  riveted  a  sympathetic  attention  to  her 
every  tone  and  motion.  The  embarrassment 
scarcely  left  her  during  the  whole  of  the  first 
piece ; — it  was  the  Come  per  me  sereno  from  "  La 
Sonnambula."  Her  singing  therefore  was  a  little 
colder  than  we  might  expect  aflerwards ;  and  her 


voice  in  parts  slightly  tremulous.  But  such  a 
pure,  evenly  developed,  sympathetic,  sweet,  re- 
fined soprano  it  was  a  deep  pleasure  to  hear.  It 
is  by  means  a  great  voice,  but  singularly  fine  and 
beautiful ;  not  of  the  Louisa  Pyne  sort  of  sweet- 
ness and  fineness,  but  with  a  richer  individual 
color  to  it;  and  faultlessly  true  in  every  note. 
She  executed  both  the  plain  cantabile  and  luxu- 
rious embellishments  with  true  mastery  of  method 
and  with  such  artistic  style,  as  would  have  done 
credit  to  some  of  the  most  finished  Italian  prime 
donne.  She  sustains,  swells  and  diminishes  a 
high,  silvery  note  with  perfect  purity ;  her  trill  is 
very  fine ;  and  there  is  no  single  trace  of  any 
kind  of  bad  mannerism  anywere  perceptible. 
The  only  deduction,  not  ascribable  to  the  timidity 
of  the  moment,  was  on  the  score  of  power — 
power  we  mean  for  the  gTander  kind  of  efibrts, 
on  the  lyric  stage,  in  oratorio,  &c., — and  yet  there 
was  power  enough  to  fill  with  perfect  ease  that 
vast  hall,  with  each  note  in  her  compass,  and  to 
penetrate  and  fiU  every  listener.  The  duet  from 
/  Masnadieri  was  charmingly  sung  by  Miss 
Hensler  and  Mr.  Millard  ;  their  voices  were 
sympathetic  to  each  other,  and  it  was  a  joint  suc- 
cess of  a  truly  artistic  order. 

In  the  Second  Part  Miss  Hensler  seemed  first 
fully  at  home  and  at  ease  with  her  audience,  and 
sang  as  among  her  friends.  The  Cavatina  from 
"Linda":  0  luce  di  quest'  anima,  was  perhaps 
her  best  piece.  She  sang  it  with  so  much  finished 
grace,  and  flexibility,  and  delicacy,  such  truth  of 
sentiment,  that  one  could  not  wonder  at  the  ex- 
pression attributed  to  Boedogni,  her  teacher  in 
Paris,  who  patted  the  young  girl  on  the  shoulder 
and  said  :  la  petite  Sontag  !  By  the  way,  Linda 
di  Chamounix,  (apart  from  its  fitness  to  her  voice 
and  kind  of  talent),  was  not  a  bad  opera  for 
the  debut  of  a  young  girl  born  in  Switzerland. 
Her  last  piece,  one  of  the  prettiest  of  Verdi's 
airs,  Caro  name,  from  "  Kigoletto",  which  some 
of  our  friends  will  remember  was  first  introduced 
to  us  by  Alfred  Jaell  in  one  of  his  piano 
fantasias  or  transcriptions,  was  very  tastefully, 
feelingly  and  effectively  delivered. 

Miss  Hensler's  voice  has  certainly  gained  very 
much  in  power  and  body  in  the  two  years  of  her 
absence.  She  is  yet  young, — only  nineteen, — 
and  with  the  excellent  method  which  now  guides, 
as  well  as  the  earnest  feeling  which  inspires  her 
practice,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  it  will  gain 
still  more.  Yet  it  is  plain  that  in  her  whole  na- 
ture, organization  and  temperament,  she  is  not 
destined  for  the  grander  sphere  of  Art.  She 
may  never  be  what  is  distinctively  called  a  great 
artist ;  but  she  may  be,  she  already  is,  an  artist, 
and  of  a  fine  and  pleasing  quality.  Nor  is  it 
likely  that  she  has  yet  developed  all  she  is.  If 
voice,  musical  temperament,  mind,  the  first  fruits 
of  study,  womanly  ,  modesty  and  self-respect, 
artist-like  earnestness,  if  these  are  trust-worthy 
signs,  there  is  an  enviable  future  "before  her  in 
the  path  which  she  has  chosen.  Something  we 
might  say  about  the  kind  of  music  in  which  she 
seems  so  far  entirely  to  have  exercised  her  talent ; 
it  is  exclusively  of  the  Itahan  operatic  school. 
So  fine  an  instrument,  tempered  by  the  true  Ital- 
ian method,  seem  almost  to  owe  itself  to  the 
production  of  sometimes  other  and  more  satisfy- 
ing strains  than  these.  But  this  is  too  great  a 
subject  upon  which  to  enter  here. 

Of  the  six  vocal  pieces  set  down  in  that  pro- 
gramme all  were  Italian,  and  four  by  Verdi.    Mr. 


Millard,  besides  the  duet,  sang  two  solos,  both 
by  Verdi,  and  sang  them  finely,  especially  the 
Serenade  from  11  Trovatore,  in  which  he  gave  us 
some  as  sweet  and  noble  tenor  tones  as  one  could 
wish  to  hear.  But  in  the  highest  tones,  both  here 
and  in  the  Air  from  I  due  Foscari,  the  voice  seemed 
forced ;  clear  and  round  and  strong  as  the 
note  was,  it  had  a  certain  hard  and  bawling 
quality  that  disturbed  the  fine  impression  of  a 
timbre  for  the  most  part  singularly  musical.  We 
doubt  if  much  singing  of  Verdi  can  be  nourish- 
ing to  the  voice,  or  wholesome  in  respect  of  style 
and  feeling.  Especially  in  the  concert  room  do 
some  of  those  dashing  cabalettas  seem  unnatural, 
there  being  nothing  to  justify  the  excitement  in- 
dicated in  the  music,  unless  it  be  the  excitement 
of  accomplishing  a  feat. 


Our  Military  Bands. 

Mk.  Editor  : — We  noticed,  a  few  days  since,  a 
piece  in  your  paper  relative  to  the  music  given  by 
the  various  military  bands  of  this  city.  The  recent 
visit  of  the  New  York  City  Guard  to  this  place  has 
once  again  brought  this  subject  to  public  notice,  by 
the  fact  that  their  band,  though  numbering  no  more 
than  our  Brigade  Band  on  that  occasion,  performed 
in  such  superior  style,  as  to  give  rise  to  comparisons 
not  altogether  favorable  to  our  musicians.  We  cor- 
dially agree  with  your  writer  in  thinking  that  it  Is  a 
great  mistake  to  abolish  reed  instruments  from  our 
street  music,  and  to  supply  their  places  with  harsh 
instruments  of  brass.  We  can  well  remember  when 
our  bands  could  number  many  good  performers  on 
the  Bugle,  French  Horn,  and  other  instruments,  so 
conducive  to  softness  and  harmony  in  music.  The 
Cornet,  and  the  various  kinds  of  the  French  Sax- 
Horns  and  Tubas,  have  usurped  the  place  of  these 
old,  familiar  instruments,  for  the  reason  that  the 
cornets,  &c.,  are  much  more  simple  in  their  construc- 
tion, and  consequently  do  not  require  such  good  per- 
formers. 

Still,  this  New  York  band  had  no  reed  instruments, 
and  yet  how  superior  their  music  was  to  ours  !  We 
noticed  this  particularly  on  the  last  diiy  of  their  so- 
journ among  us,  when  they  passed  up  State  Street ; 
the  music  of  Shelton's  Band  was  deep,  full  and 
smooth;  that  of  our  musicians  noisy,  discordant  and 
shrill.  Can  there  be  no  reform  in  this  respect  ?  If 
money  be  a  consideration,  the  various  military  corps 
of  this  city  would  willingly  pay  an  additional  price 
for  the  sake  of  better  music.  Cannot  your  able  Jour-' 
nal  take  up  this  cause  in  earnest  ? 

1st  Division. 

We  sympattiize  with  the  writer  or  writers  (for  their 
name  is  "Legion")  of  the  above  in  their  complaint. — 
We  have  already  more  than  once  tal<en  the  matter  up  in 
earnest  in  these  columns.  It  is  too  true  that  Boston  has 
lost  any  prestige  she  may  once  have  had  on  tlie  score  of 
her  military  bands.  It  is  easier  to  point  out  the  causes 
of  the  decline,  than  it  is  to  make  it  better.  These 
causes  are  two-fold. 

First  economical.  The  bands  are  too  small.  The 
problem  seems  to  be  to  make  the  loudest  noise  at  the 
least  cost.  Brass  instruments  serve  this  purpose  well. 
Instead  therefore  of  well-appointed  bands  of  thirty  to 
sixty  properly  blended  instruments  of  various  character 
and  coloring  of  tone,  we  have  little  screaming,  howling, 
brassy  squads  of  twelve  or  sixteen  instruments. — Query: 
Might  it  not  be  better  economy,  so  far  as  music  is  con- 
cerned, to  resort  to  the  e  pl>mb!is  tiiunn  principle,  and 
blend  several  of  the  little  squads  into  one  goodly  and 
effective  company  ? 

The  second  cause  is  fashion,  the  false  musical  fashion 
of  the  times.  We  mean  the  factitious  consequence 
suddenly  assumed  by  the  multifarious  inventions  of  brass 
instruments  of  the  cornet  and  Sax  tuba  family,  with 
valves  and  pistons.  These  are  easy  to  play  upon;  their 
sounds  are  taking  to  the  uncultivated  ear,   which   loves 
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something  mongrel,  monstrous  and  exceptional  sooner 
th.in  something  genuine.  It  is  not  merely  that  these 
instruments  are  harsh.  The  harshness  of  the  trumpet, 
and  the  trombone,  in  their  places,  is  something  charac- 
teristic, stirring,  genuine.  But  these  cornet  and  Sax- 
horns are  of  no  character  at  all  ;  they  are  trumpets 
without  their  manliness,  while  they  imitate  clarinets 
without  their  fineness,  in  seeking  to  make  the  sound  go 
far.  Then  again  in  the  modern  brass  or  cornet  band, 
al!  the  instruments  are  of  one  family;  all  are  shades  of 
one  and  the  same  color  ;  there  is  no  contrast,  there  is  no 
character;  and  the  effect  is  monotonous;  no  class  of 
musical  sounds  pall  so  so<m  upon  the  refined  ear,  as 
these  emasculated  brass  sounds. 

There  is  the  whole  story.  An  okl-fnshioned  band, 
composed  of  reeds  and  genuine  brass  instruments,  not 
omitting  the  neglected  old  Kent  Bugle, — a  hrge  band, 
too,  it  should  be — would  do  more  to  educate  the  popular 
sense  of  music,  than  all  the  coiled  and  twisted  tubes  of 
brass  of  all  the  music  shops  in  all  the  land,  blown  in  all 
corners  by  each  little  local  band.  We  have  sometimes 
indulged  the  hope  that  a  civic  band,  for  civic,  literary 
and  artistic  festivals  and  processions,  for  summer  evening 
music  00  the  common,  &c.  &c.  might  be  organized  upon 
this  plan  by  our  municipal  anthorities,  if  not  by  private 
enterprise,  and  be  a  model  in  its  way.  We  confess  to 
feeling  an  inherent  difficulty  in  the  military  connection. 
Things  musical  and  things  military  do  not  point  exactly 
the  same  way;  in  truth  their  tendency  is  opposite  {com- 
pare Sebastopol  with  Handel's  "Messiah").  The  very 
existence  of  a  military  is  the  overlapping  of  a  barbarous 
period  upon  the  present,  (we  say  nothino  of  the  neces- 
sity,) and  inconsistent  with  a  civilized  and  Christian  age. 
If  Music  is  to  occupy  the  world,  War  must  go  out  of  it. 


usir  Ji&ii0ad. 


Haymarket  Theatre. — (From  The  Times,  June  4.) 
On  Saturday  night  a  new  opera,  in  two  acts,  entitled 
Berta,  or  theGnome  of  Jlarlzberff^  was  produced  with  jjreat 
success,  the  music  by  Mr.  Henry  Smart,  the  libreitohy 
Mr.  FiTZBALL.  Tiie  former  Baron  of  Hartzbere,  a  prof- 
liffate  frentleman,  has  privately  married  one  of  his  serfs. 
The  offspring  of  this  marriage  is  a  son,  who,  fancying 
himself  illegitimate,  assumes  the  profession  of  arms  and 
quits  his  "native  hills,"  to  risk  the  perils  of  a  soldier's 
life.  Tlie  mother  has  taken  a  solemn  oath  never  to  reveal 
the  secret  of  her  marriage;  but  on  his  deathbed  the 
haughty  Baron  repents,  and  confesses  the  truth  in  a  letter 
to  his  son,  furnished  with  which  Valour!  (Mr.  Weiss) 
returns  to  claim  the  rank  and  possessions  of  his  father. 
The  other  link  in  the  story  turns  upon  the  Inves  of  Michael, 
a  forest  ranger  (Mr.  Sims  Reeves),  and  Berta  (Mrs.  Sims 
Reeves),  a  young  village  girl,  who,  though  a  bit  of  a 
coquette,  reciprocates  in  her  heart  the  attachment  of 
Michael.  The  harmony  that  exists  between  them  is 
deranged  by  a  vision  of  Berta,  who  drenms  she  is  carried 
away  by  the  Gnome  of  Hartzberg  A  popular  interpreta- 
tion of  this  dream  conveys  that  the  dreamer  is  to  marry 
a  nobleman ;  and  Berta,  being  ambitious  as  well  as  a  flirt, 
declares  she  will  not  wed  Michael  until  he  becomes  noth- 
ing less  than  Baron  of  Hartzberg.  At  this  juncture, 
Valouri,  who  in  early  life  (ingenious  Mr.  Fitzball!)  has 
been  saved  from  drowning  by  Michael,  opportunely  ar- 
rives, and,  without  being  recognized,  overhears  a  conver- 
sation which  informs  him  of  the  unhappy  condition  of  his 
ancient  friend  and  benefactor.  He  resolves  to  aid  him. 
The  abode  of  the  Gnome  is  supposed  to  be  a  gloomy  spot 
in  the  recesses  of  the  mountains,  which  the  inhabitants 
regard  with  terror.  ,  To  this  place  many  disconsolate 
maidens  had  been  lured  away  and  devoured  by  the  wicked 
demon  who  infested  the  neighborhood,  like  one  of  the 
fierce  dragons  in  the  Seven  Champions  of  CJiristendom^ 
with  no  St.  George  sufficiently  gallant  to  pursue  and  con- 
quer him.  The  second  soliloquy  of  Valouri,  however, 
gives  a  clue  to  the  mystery.  The  Gnome  was  no  other 
than  Baron  Hartzberg  himself,  a  sort  of  Boliemian  Don 
Juan,  who,  turning  the  prevailing  superstition  to  advan- 
tage, was  enabled  to  carry  on  his  depredations  with 
impunity.  The  plan  resolved  upon  by  his  successor  is  to 
test  the  real  feelings  of  Berta,  and  if  she  proves  worthy, 
unite  her  to  Michael.  After  making  the  unconscious 
ranger  believe  himself,  and  pass  for,  the  real  Baron,  he 
causes  him  to  be  arrested,  on  suspicion  of  theft,  and  im- 
prisoned as  an  impostor.  Assuming  then  his  proper  titles, 
Valouri  offers  his  hand  to  Berta;  but,  finding  the  young 
girl's  affection  has  only  been  strengthened  by  the  rnisfor- 
tunes  of  her  lover,  he  contrives,  through  means  not  worth 
describing,  a  general  rendezvous  at  the  abode  of  the  imag- 
inary Gnome,  which,  as  in  the  times  of  the  late  Baron's 
snturnnlin,  is  suddenly  transformed  into  a  magnificent 
banquet-hall,  with  every  preparation  for  the  wedding 
feast,  and  there,  amid  general  rejoicing,  the  nuptials  of 
Berta  and  Michael  are  proclaimed.  The  subordinate  per- 
sonages—Koff  (Mr.  Manvers),  who  has  another  love 
affair  with  Nannetta  (Miss    Harriet    Gordon);    the 


Burgomaster  (Mr.  Farquitarson),  and  Isaac,  a  pedlar 
(Mr.  \V.  Fakren) — wilii  the  exception  of  the  last,  whose 
purse  Michael  is  charged  with  stealing,  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  main  plot,  and  merely  serve  to  season  the  siction 
with  a  spice  of  that  peculiar  low-comedy  "business," 
which,  when  Mr.  Fiizball  was  less  chary  of  operatic 
libretti  than  at  present,  u«ed  to  afford  a  pungent  relish 
to  the  more  strictly  musical  part  of  the  entertainment. 

It  was  not  easy  to  do  anything  with  such  a  jumble  of 
unedifying  absurdities;  but  Mr.  Henry  Smart  has  m;m- 
aged  to  make  it  the  framework  for  some  of  the  mo<t  beau- 
tiful and  masterly  writing  that  has  been  contributed  to 
the  stage  by  any  English  composer.  I^Vom  the  overture 
to  the  end  the  evidence  of  Consummate  musicianship, 
united  to  rich  invention,  clever  construction,  and  a  con- 
tinuous flow  of  melody,  is  present.  All  this  could  not  be 
concealed  by  the  scanty  proportions  of  tlie  orchestra  and 
the  utter  inefficiency  of  the  chorus,  although  the  or- 
chestral accompaniments  are  elaborate  and  varied  with 
great  felicity,  while  the  choruses,  besides  being  nume- 
rous, are  of  tlie  highest  importance  to  the  general  effect. 

The  performance,  allowing  for  the  inevitable  deficien- 
cies to  which  we  have  alluded,  offered  much  to  be  praised 
without  qualification.  Mr.  Smart  himself  presided  in  ihe 
orchestra,  and  was  received  with  the  loudest  applause. 
The  house  was  crowded  with  amateurs  and  musicians, 
who  had  long  been  aware  of  his  abilities  as  a  composer, 
thougli  they  had  enjoyed  no  previous  chance  of  testing 
them  in  a  public  tlieatre.  Every  one  seemed  in  the 
humor  to  be  pleased;  and  the  opera  went  off  with  the 
greatest  ecldt  from  first  to  last. 

Philharmonic  Society. — On  Monday,  the  llth  inst., 
the  seventh  concert  took  place,  when  the  music  was  "  by 
command,"  Her  Majesty  honoring  it  by  her  presence. 
Madame  Clara  Novello  and  Signor  Belletti  were  the  vo- 
calists on  the  occasion,  and  the  former  sang  a  scena  and 
an  aria  eminently  calculated  for  displaying  her  varied 
powers  of  voice  and  expression.  Weber's  grand  dramatic 
song,  "  Ocean  thou  mighty  monster,"  and  Cherubini's 
divine  strain,  *' Ave  Maria"  (with  clarinet  obligato),  werfe 
each  in  their  several  styles,  perfection.  The  svmphonies 
were  Mozart's  '-Jupiter,"  and  Beethoven's  No.  8.  Tlie 
overtures,  Macfarren's  "  Chevy  Chase,"  Wagner's 
"  Tannhauser,"  and  Cherubini's  "  Anacreon." 

Germauy. 

*  Berlin. — Last  week  was  presented,  in  the  Sinjacade- 
mie,  the  Tod  Abd's,  an  oratorio  by  the  late  Herr  Rungen- 
hagen,  formerly  director  of  the  in'^titution.  The  per- 
formance was  under  the  direction  of  Herr  Grell.  Herren 
Oertling,  Rehbaum,  Wendt,  and  Birnbac!:  have  brought 
their  quartet  soir(5es  to  a  close  in  Sommer's  Rnoms.  In 
the  space  of  about  a  year,  they  have  given  fifty-seven 
quartets,  ten  by  Haydn,  nine  by  Mozart,  six  by  Beet- 
hoven, and  the  rest  by  Mendelssohn,  Ries.  Taubert, 
Spohr,  Stahlknecht,  Fesca,  Schumann,  Rubinstein, 
Wendt,  and  Just.  Herr  Dorn  has  gone  to  Konigsberg, 
where  his  opera.  Die  Niebdunr/eny  is  to  be  produced, 
with  Mile.  Johanna  Wagner  in  the  principal  character. 

Munich. — Mile.  Marie  Cruvelli  is  permanently  engaged 
at  the  Theatre  Royal.  On  the  24th  inst.,  Lorlzing's  Vn- 
dine  was  produced  for  the  first  time,  without  creating 
any  sensation.  Wagner's  Tannhauser^  and  Lachner's 
Medea  are  about  to  be  produced. 

Brunswick. — Mile.  Johanna  Wagner  has  appeared  in 
7  Mnntecchi  e  Copuhffi.  Lucrezia  Borffia^  Die  Niebtlungen 
and  Les  Huguenots^  with  great  success. 

Italy. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  the  theatres  of  Naples  again  re- 
opened their  doors  to  the  public.  At  the  Fondo  we  had 
Verdi's  Violettn,  alias  La  Travlnta^  previously  played  at 
San  Carlo  during  the  winter  season,  and  with  about  the 
same  <iuccess.  The  parts  were  filled  by  Mme.  Beltramelli, 
Signori  Monjini  and  Olivori.  The  orchestra  was  good. 
It  is  somewhat  extraordinary  that  the  Teatro  Nnovo 
should  be  opened  with  the  same  opera.  The  singers 
here  were  Mine.  Cappelli,  Signori  Viliani  and  Rossini. — 
The  composer,  Mercadante,  has  arrived  at  Bari,  to  super- 
intend the  rehearsal  of  his  operas,  Gli  Ornzi  edi  Cnriazi, 
and  U  Giurnmento  ar\d  La  Vestrde. — At  Milan,  La  Scala 
h  now  open,  but  ton  "  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes." 
No  new  opera  is  announced,  at  least  for  the  present;  and 

I  Lombnrdi  drags  its  slow  length  along,  night  after  night. 
Our  accounts  date  up  to  the  12th  instant;  the  Prof  eta, 
of  Meyerbeer,  was  in  rehearsal,  and  much  is  expected — 
not  from  the  singers,  who,  as  we  have  already  said,  are 
below  mediocrity — but  from  the  spectacle  which  is 
announced  as  magnificent.  This  opera  has  already  been 
two  months  in  rehearsal— for  Italy,  an  unheard  of  circum- 
stance. At  the  Carcano,  Jl  Trovatore  has  drawn  good 
houses.  The  Italians  frequent  this  Theatre,  which  may 
account  for  the  ."iucecss  of  Verdi's  new  opera,  while  not 
one  native  .sets  foot  in  La  Scala.  Jl  Templariohfy^,  met 
with  considerable  favor  at  this  house. — At  Trieste  the 
composer  F.  C.  Lickl  has  produced  a  new  work,  entitled 

II  Tnoiifo  del  Crisiiardsmo,  which  at  once  arrested  public 
attention.  Three  pieces  were  encored,  and  the  composer 
was  several  times  recalled  during  the  performance. 
Signor  Licki  was  presented  by  the  orchestra  with  a 
silver  baton,  after  the  performance. — There  must  indeed 
be  a  sad  scarcity  of  musical  talent  at  Naples  when  the 
three  principal  theatres  are  pvoducine  at  the  same  time 
and  on  the  same  nights  Sig.  Verdi's  Vhklta — at  the  San 
Carlo,  the  Fondo,  and  the  Nuovo.  Report  speaks  favor- 
ably of  a  new  tenor,  Signor  Monjini,  who  is  described  as 
being  possessed  of  a  fine  voice,  although  he  is  reproached 
with  the  defect,  common  to  all  the  debutantes  of  the  pres- 


ent time  in  Italy,  viz:  bad  execution  and  deficiency  in 
stage  practice.  We  find  mention  made,  in  the  Giornale 
di  Roma,  of  a  new  Miserere  composed  by  the  Abb6 
Mustapha.  It  is  for  five  voices,  with  a  chorus;  :he  whole 
body  of  the  pontifical  singers  took  part  in  the  chorus,  ao 
that  the  execution  was  as  near  perfection  as  possible. 
The  composer  has  aimed  at  tlie  highest  order  of  church 
music,  and  he  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  exciting  the 
enthusiasm  of  all  present. 


Julucrtifjem^ttts. 

^JJlRFTiTneij^aDTproniptly^^ 

WANTED  —by  a  Young  Lady,  formerly  a  pupil  of  f;he  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blinrl,  a  situation  as  Organist, 
Singer  in  a  Choir  (.-soprano),  or  as  Music  Teacher  in  a  fumily 
or  otherwise.  Boston  or  vicinity  preferred.  The  best  of  refer- 
ences given.  —  Inquire  of  Mr.  A.  Werner,  976  Washington  St, 

MUSIC  TEACHER  TTANTED. 

WANTED,  in  a  Seminary  of  high  order  in  a  healthy  locality 
at  the  South,  a  female  Murfio  Teacher  of  first-rate  qualifi- 
cations for  instructiOD  upon  the  piano  and  in  vocal  music  — 
Personal  application  may  be  made  to  George  P.  Reed,  Esq., 
Boston,  or  applicatifn  by  letter  addressed  to  S.  B.,  Wdshington, 
Georgia  Salary  $G.50. 
Boston,  June  30,  1855.  4t 

4  CAPITAL  C0LI.ECTI01V  OP  ACCORDEOX 
l\.  MUSIC.  Just  Piitolislied.  —The  Flutina,  a  Col- 
lection of  popular  Songs,  Operatic  Airs,  Waltzes,  Polkas, 
Marches,  Quicksteps,  &c  ,  arranged  for  the  Accordeon  and 
Flutina.  This  work  contains  over  100  pieces  of  music,  includ- 
ing the  following  among  other  songs  with  words — an  unusual 
feature  in  a  book  of  this  kind  :  Annie  Lawrie,  Do  they  miss  me 
at  home,  Katy  Darling,  Lily  Dale,  Ocean  Burial,  and  Wait  for 
the  WagoQ,  Price  only  50  cents. 
Pubiished  by        Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  St. 

FOR  THE  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

TIIE    CHURCEI    MANUAL-— A   Compendium    of  original 
Chants,   Kesponses,  etc.,   including  Te  Dedm,   Glorias, 
Sanctus,  &c.  &c.     Adapted   to   the  service  (tf  the   Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,     By  T.  Bissell.     Price  %1. 
Published  by 

Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washineton  St. 

NEW    COURSE    OF    HARMONY, 

BY  L.  H.  SOUTHARD. 

The  Publishers  call  the  attention  of  the  musical  profession 
to  this  work,  as  one  eminently  calculated  to  lighten  the  labors 
of  the  teacher,  and  rapidly  advance  the  pupil.  It  is  emphati- 
cally a  Practical  work,  serving  both  as  a  Manual  of  instruc- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  and  a  Text-bnok  on  the  other;  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  work,  together 
with  the  very  large  number  of  exercises  and  examples,  presents 
great  advantages,  to  both  scholarand  teacher,  over  any  similar 
work  of  the  kind.  Teachers  highly  commend  the  work.  Mr. 
WiLLiAi^t  Mason  says  it  is  a  work  unsurpassed  in  the  language. 
Mr.  George  J.  Webb  says  that  it  is  a  work  perspicuous  in 
diction,  methodical  in  arrangement,  and  sufficiently  copious  to 
embrace  all  the  essentials  of  the  general  doctrine  of  accord. 
It  can  be  ordered  through  any  respectable  Music-seller,  and 
win  be  sent  through  the  mail  on  the  receipt  of  the  price, 
(§1,75,)  postage  prepaid. 

GEO.  P.  REED  &.  CO.,  Publishers, 
13  Tremont  St.  Boston. 

BD.  ALLEIV  desires  a  situation  as  Organist  in  some 
•  church  ID  Biiston.     Address  Box  186,  Worcester,  Mass. 
References— Sumner  Hill,  E.  Hamilton,  J.  H.  Willcox,  Esqs. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  piano,  and  may  he  addressed  at  the 
Revere  Hoose.  Terms: — S50  p^r  quarter  of  24  lessons, 
two  a  week  ;  $30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

WILLIAM    BERGER, 

PwWBsBier  aaad  Imiportes'  of  Mmsbc, 

No.  83  "West  4tli  Street,  Cincinnati,  0. 

KEEPS  constantly  on   hand  a  Large  and  Select  Stock  of 
IMPORTED   MUSIC,   for  sale  at  Eastern   prices.      New- 
Music  received  by  Steamer  as  soon  as  published.    A  libera] 
discount  granted  to  Teachers.    All  orders  promptly  attended 
to.     Music  arranged  to  order. 
[C7=-  Catalogues  sent  gratis  by  mail.  Aug26 

p.    F.     MiJLLER, 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AND  ORGANIST  at  the  Old   South 
Church  ;  Organist  and  Pianist  of  the  Uandel  &  Uaydn 

Society,  Musical  Education  Society,  &c.  &c. 
Residence,  Wo.  3  ^Vliiter  Place,  Boston. 

C  ARIi    GARTNER, 
TEACHER    OF    MUSIC, 

May  be  found  at  No.  20  Dover  Street,  eTery  forenoon  between 
9  and  10.  Oo  14 

G.  ANDR^   &   CO.'S 

Jgtpot   Df    ^FotEign    anJi    QomtstU    p:usit:, 

19  3.  NINTH  STREET,   ABOVE  CHESTNUT, 

(East.side,)  PHILADELPHIA. 

0"A  catalogue  of  our  stork  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  published.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 
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Novello's    Cheap    MUSIC, 

(Imported  from  England,) 

389,  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

MUSICAL    PRESENTS. 

■VrOVELLO'S  OCTAVO  EDITIONS  OF  ORATORIOS  in 
ll  Vocal  Score,  with  a  peparate  accompaniment  for  the  Organ 
or  Piano-Forte.  By  Vincent  Novello  These  works  will  be 
found  appropriate  presents,  combining  elegance  with  a  mode- 
rate outlay  for  a  standard  worlc. 

WORKS  ALREADY  COMPLETED  : 

HAYDN'S 

Creation, (Bound)  $1.25 

HAN  DEL'S 

Solomon, (Bound)  1.88 

Israel  in  Egypt, "        lf;3 

Messiah "        163 

Samson, "        188 

Judas  Maccabasus, '*        1 63 

Jephtha "        1-63 

Dettingen  Te  Deum,  \  (Paper)  0  63 
Coronation  Anthem,  "Zadock  the  Priest,")  ■""  *     '^ 

Joshua, (Bound)  1  38 

Acis  and  Galatea,  (Paper  covers)  75  ) 

Alex.inder's  Feast,             "             80  [ "        2.25 

Oile  to  St.  Cecilia's  Day,    "  50  ) 

Deborah, "        163 

Saul,... "        1-63 

MENDELSSOHN'S 

St.Paul, "        163 

Hymn  of  Praise— I.obgesang,  (Paper)  SI  00  I  u        -j  33 

As  the  Hart  Pants,  "  .38 1  " " 

MOZART,  HAYDN,  AND  BEETHOVEN. 
The  Three  Favorite  Masses,  with  the  Latin  words,  and  an 
English  adaptation  by  R.  G  Loraine,  Esq.,  namely  : 

Mozart's  Twelfth  Mass, (Paper)  88  ) 

Haydn's  Third  or  Imperial,      "      63  J (Bound)  2.13 

Beethoven's  Mass  in  C,  "      63} 

"  Engedi ;  or,  David  in  the  Wilderness,  (Paper)  0.75 

Mozart's  15th  Mass  (the  celebrated  Requiem,)...        "        0.60 

ROMBERG'S 
LayoftheBell, "        0  63 

All  tlie  Choruses  from  the  octavo  editions  may  be  had  sepa- 
rately, from  3  cents  to  13  cents  each. 

Also  each  piece  from  the  above  Oratorios  to  be  had  separately 
in  full  music  size. 

JOHN  SEWARD  WRIGHT, 

pianist,  ffirsaitlst  an!>  3BirMtor  af  JHusu 

AT  THE  MDSIC  HALL,  (Rev.  Theodore  Parker's  Society,) 

GIVES  INSTRUCTION  ON  THE  PIANO. 

Residence,  13  Avery  Street. 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER  OF  MUSIC, 

OFFERS  his  services  as  an  Instructor  in  the  higher  branches 
of  Piano  playing.  Mr  H.  may  be  addressed  at  the  music 
stores  of  Nathan  Richardson,  282  Washington  St.  or  Q.  P. 
Reed  &  Co.  17  Tremont  Row. 

References  :— Mrs.  C.  W.  Loring,  33  Mt.  Vernon  St. 
Miss  K.  E.  Prince,  Salem. 
Miss  Nichols,  20  South  St. 
Miss  May,  5  Franklin  Place.  Feb.  18. 

THOMAS    RYAN, 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

RESIDENCE,  No.  15  DIX  PLACE. 


B.    ».    AI.I.EN, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIA.NO-FORTE. 

letters  directed  care  of  Nathan  Richardson,  Esq.  282  Wash- 
ington Street. 
REFERENCEa  — Otto  Dresel,  E.  Hamilton,  1. 1.  Harwood,  Esqs. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD. 

TEACH  EK     OF     MUSIC, 

2G5  'WaslLington  Street,  Boston. 

CHICKERING-   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OV 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

OS  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

■WAREKOOMS, 

IWOCA-SOKTIO     TEI3VtI»IjH, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr29  BOSTON.  tf 


SUPERIOR    TO     ALL. 

LIGHTE,  NEWTOI  mADBURY'S  PIANOS. 

NATHAN    RICHARDSON 

Would  respectfully  inform  the  public  that  he  has  taken  the 
Agency  for  the  New  England  states,  for  the  sale  of  the  above 
celebrated  inptrumeuts,  a  full  assortment  of  which  will  con- 
stantly be  kept  at  his 

MUSICAL    EXCHANGE, 

282  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

These  Instruments  are  warranted  in  all  cases,  and  put  up  in 
secure  boxes,  free  of  expense,  for  transportation  to  any  dis- 
tance.  Also,  NEW  MUSIC  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and 

America  received  as  soon  as  published,  which,  together  with 
our  own  publications,  forms  the  largest  stock  and  greatest 
variety  of  Shtet  Music  to  be  found  in  the  United  St.!ites.  The 
most  liberal  discount  made  to  the  Trade  and  Seminaries. 

Catalogues  sent  to  any  address, g-ra/i5. — Superior  Melodeons 
always  on  hand. — PIANOS  TO  LET,  on  liberal  terms. 

MR.   HARBISON  MILLARD, 

(TENORE,) 

TEACHER  OF  ITALIAN  VOCALIZATION, 

Ko.  6  Tyler  St. Terms  »50  per  quarter. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO -FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  Washing tou  Street, 

BOSTON,     BIASS. 

YOMG  UMES'  YOCAL  MUSIC  SCHOOL. 

E.  R,  BLANCHARD,  Teacher. 

This  School  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  acquire  the 
ability  to  read  music  readily  at  sight,  and  is  particularly  adapt- 
ed to  the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  fit  them.'ielTes  to  teach 
singing  in  schools,  or  to  receive  instruction,  from  the  best  mas- 
ters, in  the  Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  Style,  &c. 

Address,  care  of  Geo.  J.  Webb  &  Co  ,  No.  3  Winter  street- 

MR.  J.  C.  D.  PAEKER, 

WILL  be  happy  to  give  instruction  in  Piano-forte  and 
Organ  playing,  and  the  Theory  of  Music.     Address:— 
No.  3  Hayward  Place.  May  26.  tf 

MEYEK    &    TEETBAE, 

BUFFALO^    N,   Y, 

0:?*AGENTS  for  the  Publishing  House  of  G.  M.  MEYER,  Jr. 
Brunswick. 

IF  you  wish  to  learn  to  play  in  the  shortest  time  possible,  buy 
R IC  HARDSON'S 

MODERN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 

which  is  acknowledged  by  the  most  eminent  musicians  of 
Europe  and  America  to  be  the  BEST  Instruction  Book  that 

has  ever  been  published, Price  Three  Dollars. 

[i:7=Published  at  the  MUSICAL  EXCHANGE,  Boston,  and 
for  sale  at  all  Music  Stores. 


Me.    J.  Q.    WETHERBEE, 

(BASSO  CANTANTE,) 
No.  18  TREMOMT  TEMPI.E,   BOSTON. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Resideiice  No.  56  l£ueeland  Street. 

C.    BREUSING, 

IMPORTER    OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  JUrard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

O^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
FublicatioDs. 

ADOLPH    BAUMBACH, 
TEACHER  OF   THE  PIANO-FORTE. 

Application  can  be  made  at  Reed's  Music-Store,  or  at  the 
Norfolk  House,  Roxbury.  Sept  9 


L.    O.    EMERSON, 

5Ita4«r  of  tl)'  f  iatto-;iFort£,  ©t^an,  &  Sitt^ms, 

ORGANIST  AND  DIRECTOR  Or  MUSIC  AT 
BULFINCH  STREET  CHURCH. 

Mime  Room  under  the  Church Residence^  12  Indiana  PI, 

MOSTON. 
Applications  may  also  be  made  at  Oliver  Ditson's,  115  Wash- 
ington St.,  to  whom  he  is  permitted  to  refer. 


]veox>x:xj 

ORGAN-HARMONIUMS, 

MANUFACTURED    BY 

MASON     &,     HAMLIN. 

THE  Orcan-Harmonium  U  an  i-ntirely  new  (patent)  mnsical 
instrument  of  the  reed  spei:ies,  having  two  manuals,  or 
rows  of  keys,  and  eii,'ht  stops,  as  fellows: — 1,  Diapason  ;  2. 
Dulciana;  3  Principal;  4.  Flute;  5-  Bourdon;  6.  Ilantboy; 
7  Expression  ;  8  Coupler.  It  i.-*  designed  more  e>^pe<ially  for 
the  ui^e  of  churches,  lecture-rooms,  and  oiher  large  public 
halls,  having  power  nearly  equ^il  to  a  thousand  dollar  organ  ! 
It  is  also  capable  of  many  solo-effects,  and  has  great  variety  in 
the  property  or  quality  of  tone.  It  is  especially  adapred  to 
the  u?e  of  organ-teachers  and  students,  being  an  admirable 
substitute  for  orgjin-practice.  Examination  Irom  all  interested 
is  respectfully  solicited. 

Mason  &  Hamlin's  Model  Melodeons ! 

Hecommended  by  the  best  musirians  and  organists  in  the 
country,  (as  suPEEiOR  to  all  others,)  among  whom  we  mention 
the  following:  Lowell  Mason,  AVm.  B.  Bradbury,  George  F. 
Root,  G.  \V.  Morgan  (late  organist  to  the  Harmonic  Union, 
London),  S.  A.  Bancroft,  L.  P.  Homer,  L.  H.  Southard,  E. 
Bruce,  etc.  etc. 

Prices  from  $60  to  $175. 
O;^  Circulars  containing  a  full  description  of  the   Mf^del 
Melodeons  sent  to  any  address,  on  application  to  the  under- 
signed. 

HENRY  MASON.      1  MASOIV  &-  HAMI^TN, 

EMMONS  HAMLIN. )  Cambridge  St.  (cor.  of  Charies,)  Bot-ion,  Bis. 

NEW   AESTHETIC   JOURNAL. 
THE    CKAYON, 

A  Weekly  Paper  devoted  to  ART,  offers  itself  to  the  attention 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  tbe  elevating  and  refining  influ- 
ences of  Beauty.  Among  the  contributors  to  THE  CKAYON 
already  aie  Brvant,  Lowell,  Street,  Rembrandt  Peale,  A  B. 
Burand,  President  of  the  N  tional  Academy  of  Design,  Daniel 
Huntington,  Henry  K.  Brown,  and  amongst  those  engaged 
are  Longfellow,  Batard  Taylor,  Geo  Wm  Curtis,  Rev.  H. 
W.  Beecheh,  Rev.  Samuel  Osooon,  Rev.  H.  \V.  Bellows,  Hon. 
Charles  Sumner,  and  others  of  our  most  eminent  writers.  A 
series  of  papers  by  Ruskin.  and  essays  left  by  the  eminent 
sculptor,  Horatio  Gkeenough,  add  to  the  interest  of  The 
Crayon. 

From  the  Chicin'nati  Gazette. 

"We  have  already  strongly  recommended  The  Crayon,  and 
every  succeeding  number  proves  it  to  be  more  and  more  worthy 
of  all  we  have  said  in  its  praise.  No  journal,  devoted  to  Art, 
has  ever  been  so  ably  conducted,  in  this  country  ;  and  if  it 
meets  with  the  support  it  so  richly  deserves,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  exert  a  most  wholesome  influence  upon  the  taste 
of  the  country. 

Published  by  STILLMAN  &  DURAND,  No.  237  Broadway, 
New  York.  Terms,  9p3  per  annum,  in  advance.  Back  num- 
bers supplied. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 
IMPOKTEKS  OF  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

HAVE   REMOVED   TO 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    YORK. 

O.    ■S3L.    CTj.AJct:SS.-Si, 

TEACHER  OF  MUSIC,  259  Washington  St. 

RESIDENCE.  ...13  SHAWMDT  STREET,  BOSTON. 

A  GOOD  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE! 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

E  paper  of  Ert  auli  ILitfratun, 

Published  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Boston. 

T^vo  I>ollars  per  aiiiiuni,  iii  advauce. 

During  the  three  years  since  it  was  established,  this  Journal 
has  met  with  continually  increasing  favor,  and  it  entered 
upon  its  SEVENTH  VOLUME  with  the  number  for  Saturday, 
April  7th. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Musio,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time — 1.  Critical  Keviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas  ;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  \Vorks 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories  ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Moralj  Social,  and  Religious  bearings;  on  Music  in  the 
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STDTTGART  TO  EILGES — OEGAX  OF  CARL  WEIGL  AND 
THE  PARISH  CHURCH  —  TUEIKGEN  —  SCENERY  IN 
SOUTH  GERMANY  —  ORGAN  MANUFACTORY  OF  THE 
MESSRS.   WALKER  AT   LUDWIGSBUR6. 

One  day  I  went  with  Carl  Weigl  to  Eilgen,  a 
■village  about  ten  miles  to  the  South  from  Stutt- 
gart, whore  he  had  recently  set  up  an  organ  of 
his  own  manufacture.  It  was  placed  in  the  loft 
of  a  little  dilapidated  church,  such  as  are  so  often 
to  be  met  with  in  the  smaller  towns  of  South 
Germany.  Tlie  church,  in  its  situation  and 
peculiar  architecture,  was  exceedingly  pictur- 
esque. Moss  had  grown  thick  and  gray  on  its 
roof, — not  a  few  stones  had  fallen  from  the  top  of 
its  square  tower, — and  the  ivy,  clambering  every- 
where, strove  in  vain  to  conceal  the  gaping  cracks 
in  the  wall.  The  door  stood  invitingly  open, 
and  the  sun  of  a  warm  summer  afternoon  lay 
upon  the  floor.  Within  all  was  silent  and  deso- 
late. Its  rude  benches  and  bare  walls  contrasted 
dismally  with  the  showy  organ  case  in  the  loft. 
We  had  captured  a  vagabond  boy  in  the  street, 
and  impressed  him  into  the  service  of  bellows- 
blowing.  Weigl  took  his  seat  at  the  keyboard, 
and  for  an  hour  showed  off  the  qualities  of  his 
instrument,  while  I  lolled  back  in  the  corner  of  a 
high-walled  cage  of  a  pew,  and  gave  myself  up 
to  the  influences  of  the  music  and  the  place. — 
The  organ  is  too  large  and  pretentious  for  its 
position.  It  did  not  strike  me  as  a  first  class 
instrument,  though  its  maker  claims  for  it  such 
rank.  It  has  twentj'-six  registers.  Its  fancy  and 
imitative  stops  are  most  excellent.  The  clarinet 
and  flute,  in  particular,  might  readily  deceive  an 
unpractised  ear.  The  intonation  of  all  its  reed- 
pipes  is  faultless.  The  full  organ  has,  however, 
a  harshness  and  ferocity  not  usual  with  the  German 


instruments.  It  was  by  no  means  comparable  to 
the  rich  and  mellow-toned  productions  of  the 
Ludwigsburg  manufactory.  But  the  organist  did 
his  best  in  the  exhibition  of  it,  and  showed  he 
possessed,  in  no  small  degree,  the  requisites  of  a 
thorough  musician.  Meanwhile,  as  he  played, 
groups  of  ragged  children  gathered  wondering- 
ly  about  the  door.  Presently  a  message  was 
received  from  the  minister,  who  lived  close  by, 
to  the  effect  that  the  noise  disturbed  him  in  his 
meditations.  And  so  the  performance  came  to  an 
end.  Bidding  adieu  to  Carl  Weigl,  with  many 
thanks  for  his  civil  attention,  I  proceeded  on  with 
my  companions  to  Tiibingen. 

Wiirtemburg  is  a  region  of  hill  and  vallies.  It 
is  the  most  populous  of  the  German  States.  So, 
also,  it  retains  more  of  the  quaint  and  curious 
customs  of  the  old  time.  The  postillion,  in  yellow 
bob-tailed  jacket,  on  his  approach  to  a  -sillage, 
winds  you  a  tune  on  his  mellow  horn.  The  pea- 
sants whom  you  meet  are  decked  in  gay  costumes. 
AVomen  are  delving  by  the  road  side,  and  cows 
yoked  together  are  plowing  in  the  fields.  You 
are  greeted  by  no  rudeness  or  incivility  from 
high  or  low.  The  influx  of  travellers  has  not 
here,  as  elsewhere,  corrupted  the  simplicity  and 
natural  good  breeding  of  the  people. 

We  journeyed  leisurely  along  this  beautiful 
route,  passing  through  the  dingy  little  town  of 
Waldenbach,  where  Dannecker,  the  sculptor,  was 
born,  and  came  in  the  edge  of  the  evening,  to  the 
ancient  town  of  Tiibingen,  the  seat  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  kingdom  of  AViirtemburg.  Here 
Melancthon  once  taught.  There  are  nine  hun- 
dred students  now  in  the  colleges.  I  went  at 
evening  up  to  the  castle  of  Hohen-Tiibingen, 
once  the  stronghold  of  the  Pfalzgraves,  now  con- 
ceded by  the  government  to  the  use  of  the  Uni- 
versity. It  contains  the  rare  and  valuable 
University  Library  of  140,000  volumes.  I 
was  met  at  the  entrance  by  the  librarian,  a 
venerable,  mild-spoken  man,  who  addressed  me 
in  Latin.  It  was  a  novel  experience  to  be  con- 
ducted past  moats  and  draw-bridge,  through 
vaulted  passages  and  under  a  gateway,  having  a 
facade  of  a  triumphal  arch,  to  the  peaceful  abodes 
of  literature  and  learning.  The  town  is  rarely 
visited,  being  out  of  the  track  of  tourists;  yet  the 
region  around  abounds  in  scenery  of  surpassing 
beauty.  The  view  from  the  hill,  just  outside  the 
town,  is  equalled  only  by  that  from  the  summit  of 
the  Kbningstuhl,  near  Heidelberg,  which  is  so 
famous.  Being  exhausted  and  ill,  I  passed  the 
greater  part  of  a  day  stretched  out  in  the  re- 
freshing shade  of  the  vines  which  embower  the 
hill-side.  Through  the  loopholes  of  my  sylvan 
retreat  I  gazed  without  molestation  upon  the  rare 
beauty    of   the    landscape.      It  is  a   scene   to 


warm  the  heart  of  a  poet.  Below  lies  Tubingen 
with  the  castle  above  it ;  and  beyond,  the  castle 
of  HohenzoUer  rises  against  the  sky.  The  Stein- 
bach,  a  silent  stream,  is  creeping  through  the 
valley  at  the  right ;  to  the  left  glides  the  silver 
Neckar.  The  Ammer,  too,  tivin  river  of  the 
Neckar,  flows  southward  toward  the  sea  in  a 
valley  of  its  own.  Vineyards  clothe  the  hUl-sides, 
and  fields  of  waving  grain  the  jilains.  The 
chimes  of  innumerable  bells  came  up  from  the 
villages  on  all  sides,  making  the  air  tremulous 
with  sound. 

From  this  point  I  retraced  my  steps  to  Stutt- 
gart, and  thence  proceeded  to  Ludwigsburg  to 
visit  the  famous  organ  establishment  of  E.  F. 
A'Valkek,  which  Herr  Kocher  had  kindly  afforded 
me  facilities  for  doing. 

This  establishment  is,  at  present,  the  most  pop- 
ular perhaps  of  any  in  Germany.     It  resembles, 
in   many   points,   the  famous  Chickering  manu- 
factory for  pianofortes  here.     The  whole  business 
of  organ-building  has  been  reduced  to  a  system, 
and  the  best  system.    Every  part  of  the  compli- 
cated structure  is  supervised  in  its  mechanism  by 
the  Messrs.  AA'^alker  themselves.     First,   they  are 
careful  to   secure  the   proper  elementary  mate- 
rials.   None  but  the  best  of  its  kind  is  accepted. 
The  pipe-metal  is  obtained  from  England  in  its 
crude  state.     It  is  then  rolled  by  massive  machi- 
nery into  plates,  preparatory  to  being  fashioned 
into  pipes.     By  this  means  a  uniform  and  even 
sheet  of  metal  is   obtained,  on  the  perfection  of 
which  process,  in  great  degree,  the  excellence  of 
the  pipe  and  its  resulting  tone  depends.     These 
were  shown  me  in  their  various  stages  of  fabrica- 
tion.     In   a   separate  apartment   was    carefully 
stowed  away  an  assortment    of  metallic   pipes, 
some  sixteen,   others  thirty-two  feet  in   length, 
glowing  in  their  recent  state  like  burnished  silver. 
The  stock  intended  for  the  wooden  pipes  is  select- 
ed with  equal  care  and  discrimination.     It  is  first 
stacked  in  a  proper  position   out  of  doors,   and 
suffered  to  remain  for  several  years.     Then  it  is 
again  passed  tinder  examination,   and  the  unfit 
portions  being  rejected,  the  remainder  is  housed, 
in  a  light,  dry  and  airy  place,  for  several  years 
more,  till  it  becomes  most  thoroughly  seasoned. 
No  less  care  Is  bestowed  on  the  selection  and  pre- 
paration of  the  materials  which  are  to  compose 
the  case,  the  wind-chest,  the  feet  of  the  registers, 
and  all  that  goes  to  make  up  the  skeleton  of  the 
instrument;    for    soundness    in    these   points  is 
essential  to  the  perfect  result.     In  these  particu- 
lars, and  in  the  careful  manner  in  which  all  the 
details  of  the  mechanism  are  carried  out,  Herr 
Walker  is  a  conscientious  artist.     He  means  his 
work  shall  last,  and  grow  only  better  by  time. 

At  the  period  I  was  present^  he  had  in  hand  a 
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colossal  instrument  destined  for  the  Ulm  Cathe- 
dral. It  was  near  its  completion,  and  indeed 
some  portions  had  already  been  conveyed  to 
Ulm.  A  fragment  of  it  was  still  set  vip  in  the  man- 
ufactory, constituting  in  itself  a  huge  organ,  from 
which  I  was  treated  with  a  taste  of  its  qualit}'. 
By  the  contract  this  instrument  was  to  have  been 
delivered  over  to  the  Cathedral  in  1851.  But  a 
variety  of  circumstances  had  delayed  its  com- 
pletion. Herr  AValker  claims  for  it  equality  in 
excellence,  at  least,  with  any  other  on  the  Conti- 
nent. By  the  schedule  given  below,  it  will  be 
seen  it  exceeds  in  dimensions  even  the  Frey- 
burg  giant.  It  has  104  registers  [59  in  metal  and 
45  in  wood],  4  manuals,  and  2  Pedals,  arranged 
as  follows : 

FlKST  Majjual. 
Fetl 

1  Principal 16 

2  Fogott 16 

3  Tibia  major 16 

4  Viola  di  Gamba 16 

5  Manual  Untersatz...  32 

6  Octav 8 

7  Floete 8 

8  Gedelit 6 

9  Troinpete 5 

10  Viola  di  Gamba 8 

11  Gemshorn 8 

12  Salicional 8 

13  Octav 4 

14  Fugara 4 


Fta. 

15  Eohvfloete 4 

16  Floete 4 

17  Clavino 4 

18  Octav 2 

19  W.-ildfloete 2 

20  Clarinetto 2 

21  Cornett,  5fold 10  2-3 

22  Quint 5  1-3 

23  Terz 3  1-5 

24  Mixtur,  infold 4 

25  Scharff,  5tbld 2 

26  Sexquialtra,  double. 

27  Superoctav 1 


1  Principal 8 

2  Salicional 16 

3  Gedekt 16 

4  Dolce 8 

5  Gedekt 8 

6  Floete 8 

7  Trompete 8 

8  Fagott  &  Clarinett. .     8 

9  Quintatoen 8 

10  Octav 4 

11  Piflfaro S 


Secosd  Manual. 

12  Traversfloete 4 

13  Kl.  Gedekt 4 

14  Spitzfioete 4 

15  Viola 4 

16  Corno 4 

17  Octav 2 

18  Piccolo 2 

19  Quintfloete 5  1-3 

20  Mixtur,  efold 2  2  3 

21  Cymbal,  3fcld 1 


1  Principal 

2  Bourdon 16 

3  Spitzfioete 8 

4  Harmonica 6 

5  Gedekt. 

6  Piffiiro. 


8 

7  Physliarmonica 6 

8  Voshumana 8 


Third  Manual. 

9  Dolce 4 

10  Gemshorn 4 

11  Octav 4 

12  Hautboe 4 

13  Flautino 2 

14  Octav 2 

15  Nasard 2  2-3 

16  Mixtur,  5fo!d 2 


b  J 


Fourth  Manual. 


1  Fngott 16 

2  Trompete 8 

3  Clarino 4 

4  Clarinetto 2 

6  Trompete 8 

First  Pedal. 


6  Fagott  &  Clarinett. .  8 

7  Physbarmonica 8 

8  A^oxhumana 6 

9  Hautboe 4 


1  Principal  Bass 32 

2  Principal  Bass 16 

3  Bombard 32 

4  Grand  Bourdon 32 

5  Octav  Bass 16 

6  Sub  Bass 16 

7  Posaune 16 

8  Fagott 16 

9  Violon  Bass 16 

10  Trompete 8 

11  Posaune 8 

12  Octav  Bass 8 


13  Violoncell 8 

14  Gamba S 

15  Floten  Bass 8 

16  Octav 4 

17  Clarine 4 

18  Corno  Basso 4 

19  Cornettino 2 

20  Qnint 10  2-3 

21  Terz 6  2-5 

22  Quint 5  1-3 

23  Corriett,5fold 4 

24  Pauke,  1  Octav. 


Second  Pedal. 


5  Bassethorn 8 

6  Floete 4 

7  Hohlfloete 2 


1  Violon  Bass 16 

2  Gedekt 16 

3  Serpent 16 

4  Floete 8 

This  organ,  it  will  be  seen,  has  several  32  feet 
pipes  in  metal  and  in  wood.  It  stands  96  feet 
high  in  its  case  !  The  work  upon  it  alone  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  40,000  guilders.  Connected  with 
its  action  is  a  contrivance  similar  to  the  pneumatic 
touch,  so  called,  attached  to  the  recent  English 
organs,  without  which  the  labor  of  playing  so 
enormous  an  instrument  would  be  indeed  Her- 
culean. A  colossal  instrument  from  this  establish- 
ment was  also  completed  for  St.  Petersburg  in 
1841.  In  this  organ  (I  learn  from  the  recent 
work  of  J.  J.  Seidel*)  was  introduced  the  novelty 

*  Sy.stematic  Hand-Book  for  Organists  and  Organ-Builders. 
Translated  from  the  German  of  J.  J.  S.    London,  1852. 


of  a  Bifara  Keglster  of  purest  metal,  with  ten 
ranks  in  the  third  manual,  "  of  a  peculiar  soft 
violin-like  intonation,"  exceedingly  beautiful ;  as 
also  a  remarkably  fine  Dulciana  in  the  second 
manual  (or  choir  organ) ,  and  in  the  Swell  an  eight 
feet  Physharmonica  (with  vibrating  tongues),  pro- 
vided with  a  crescendo  and  decrescendo.  There 
is  also,  even  in  the  manual,  a  Trombone  register 
eight  feet.  Herr  Walker  ^frequently  alluded  to 
the  St.  Peter.^burg  instrument  as  one  of  his  most 
satisfactory  efforts ;  though  it  is  by  no  means  equal 
in  size  to  that  in  Ulm.  Drawings  and  minute 
specifications  of  both  these  organs  were  furnished 
me  by  the  maker.  These  I  committed,  with 
many  injunctions  of  watchfulness,  to  the  custody 
of  my  good-for-nothing  courier,  who  took  occasion 
to  forget  them  at  the  first  stopping-place  on  our 
journey  afterwards.  * 


Auber's  New  Opera. 

[Paris  Correspondence  of  London  Musical  World.] 

What  an  extraordinary  man  is  Daniel  Auber  ! 
Here  he  is  fast  approaching  the  term  of  three  score 
years  and  ten  allotted  to  man,  and  he  produces  a 
new  opera  as  fresh,  gay,  lively,  and  brilliant  as 
though  he  were  in  the  boyhood  of  existence,  in- 
stead of  enjoying  a  green  old  age.  As  song  flows 
from  Beranger  in  his  age,  so  issues  melody  from 
the  greatest  of  French  composers. 

But  to  my  task,  which  is  to  give  your  readers 
some  account  of  the  new  opera,  the  conjoint  pro- 
duction of  Scribe  and  Auber — a  pair  intended 
by  nature  for  each  other — which  was  produced,  for 
the  third  time,  on  Saturday  last,  at  the  Opera- 
Comique,  in  presence  of  a  most  brilliant  audience, 
including  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  and  a  host 
of  notabilities.  The  scene  is  laid  in  England, 
and  both  author  and  composer  seem  to  have  con- 
tinually had  before  them  the  happy  alliance  which 
now  knits  the  two  countries  together  with  bonds 
stronger  than  steel.  Everything,  therefore,  is 
painted  couleur  de  rose,  and  the  fair  character  of 
your  countrymen  and  countrywomen  has  seldom 
been  displayed  in  pleasanter  colors.  The  middle 
of  the  last  century  furnishes  the  time  in  which  the 
action  is  laid.  The  heroine  is  "  Jenny  Bell"  (Mile. 
C.-VROLiXE  DuPREz),  a  young  orphan,  who,  early 
in  life,  was  kindly  placed  in  a  boarding-school  for 
education  by  the  Duke  of  Greenwich  (M.  Faure). 
Her  benefactor  is  called  from  England  to  fulfil  a 
diplomatic  mission  of  importance,  and  while  he  is 
busily  engaged  in  discussing  protocols  and  "stump- 
ing" the  (jortschakoffij  and  Titoffs  of  his  day  with 
somewhat  more  adroitness  than  our  diplomatists 
can  now  pretend  to,  Jenny  Bell  is  forgotten  and 
left  in  poverty  and  solitude.  She  adopts  the  lyric 
stage  as  her  profession,  studies  hard,  and  becomes 
as  celebrated  as  a  future  Jexxy  of  the  century 
succeeding.  Her  name  resounds  throughout 
Europe ;  managers  dispute  the  possession  of  a 
prize  so  great,  and  kings  disdain  not  to  treat  for 
her  engagement,  as  one  great  power  dealing  with 
another. 

In  the  midst  of  this  homage  Jenny's  benefactor 
suddenly  returns  from  abroad,  presents  himself 
before  his  protegee,  and  supplicates  her  to  return 
him  his  son.  Lord  Mortimer  (M.  Delaunat- 
Ricquier).  Jenny,  whose  virtue  is  equal  to  her 
reputation,  declares  that  she  has  never  seen  Lord 
Mortimer,  and  cannot  restore  an  affection  which 
she  has  never  possessed.  It  seems  however,  that 
Lord  Mortimer  has,  like  the  Lord  of  Burleigh, 
assumed  a  disguise  wherein  to  go  a  wooing,  and, 
under  the  guise  of  a  poor  composer,  sought  the  ad- 
vice and  protection  of  the  fair  Jenny,  the  all- 
powerful  artiste.  No  sooner  is  she  acquainted 
with  the  fact,  than,  full  of  gratitude  for  the  favor 
she  has  received  at  the  hands  of  the  father,  she 
determines  to  cure  the  son  of  what  that  father 
thinks  ill-placed  affection,  and  accordingly  treats 
the  disguised  composer  with  harshness  and  scorn. 
She  sneers  at  his  genius,  mocJjs  his  talents,  laughs 
at  his  manners  and  appearance;  nay  more,  she 
calumniates  herself  and  vilifies  her  own  character 
to  the  man  who  adores  her,  and  whom  she  secretly 


loves.  So  much  devotion  deserves  a  recompense. 
Touched  by  the  despair  of  Mortimer,  who  threat- 
ens to  blow  out  his  brains,  or  swallow,  like  Yilli- 
kins,  a  cup  of  "cold  pison,"  and  full  of  esteem 
for  the  conduct  of  Jenny  Bell,  the  Duke  of  Green- 
wich renounces  the  plan  of  a  great  matrimonial 
alliance  which  he  had  arranged  for  his  son,  and 
allows  him  to  marry  the  artiste.  All  the  world  is 
happy,  and  Jenny  for  ever  quits  that  stage  on 
which  she  had  made  so  great  and  so  well-deserved 
a  reputation. 

Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  plot  which  M.  Scribe 
has  prepared  with  his  usual  happiness  and  dex- 
terity. Among  tlie  many  satellites  who  circle 
round  the  musical  planet,  he  has  given  us  a  char- 
acter painted  with  unusual  skill,  one  M.  Jones 
(M.  Saixte-Foy),  a  rich  goldsmith,  who  is  so 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  power  of  the  metal 
wherein  he  deals,  that  he  imagines  no  artiste  can 
resist  his  golden  gifts,  his  sparkling  diamonds,  or 
his  glittering  rubies.  In  speaking  of  the  music,  I 
can  but  repeat  that  M.  Auber's  new  opera  is  as 
pert,  as  gay,  as  charming,  and  as  "  young,"  as 
those  "  Crown  Diamonds"  which  many  a  year  ago 
won  the  admiration  of  all  Europe.  Melody  and 
song  are  abundant  as  ever,  and  the  instrumenta- 
tion is  what  it  ever  has  been,  elegant,  graceful, 
light,  and  pleasing.  Mile.  Caroline  Duprez  sings 
a  charming  ballad  in  the  first  act,  with  accompa- 
niments for  flute  and  clarinet.  M.  Sainte-Foy 
has  a  comic  air,  full  of  character  and  humor,  in 
which  *he  depicts  his  riches,  and  the  power  they 
confer,  and  then  follows  a  duet  between  him  and 
M.  Couderc,  who  represents  a  young  lord,  a  friend 
of  Mortimer's,  ruined  by  early  extravagance, 
but  gay,  light-hearted,  and  devoted  to  his  friend. 
Then  comes  a  duct  between  M.  Faure  and  Mile. 
Caroline  Duprez,  which  concludes  with  a  mazurka 
movement,  so  fascinating  and  airy,  that  it  took 
the  house  completely  by  storm.  The  first  act  con- 
cludes with  a  cavatina  for  j\I.  Ricquier,  a  trio  for 
him,  M.  Couderc,  and  Mile.  Boulart,  and  a  chorus, 
accompanied  pianissimo  by  the  orchestra  on 
which  the  voices  of  Miles.  Duprez  and  Boulart 
are — so  to  speak — embroidered. 

M.  Couderc  opens  the  second  act  with  a  romance 
equally  simple  and.  sweet,  "  Cette  vermeille  rose," 
and  then  we  come  to  the  most  effective  scene  in 
the  opera.  It  is  that  in  which  Jenny  Bell  corrects 
the  music  of  the  poor  and  youthful  composer, 
delighted  at  the  expressions  of  his  love,  which  she 
partakes,  but  will  not  avow.  None  but  an  Auber, 
with  his  inborn  delicacy  and  appreciation  of  the 
natural,  could  do  justice  to  this  scene,  where  the 
truest  and  most  ardent  affection  is  met  bj'  apparent 
mocking,  and  affected  incredulity.  An  air,  sang 
by  M.  Faure,  is  followed  by  an  amusing  quintette, 
descriptive  of  the  voluminous  and  gallant  corres- 
pondence every  day  addressed  to  Jenny  Bell  by 
her  innumerable  admirers;  a  charming  aria,  very 
well  sung  by  Mile.  Caroline  Duprez,  and  ajinale, 
full  of  lite  and  movement,  constitute  the  principal 
pieces  of  the  second  act. 

The  third  act  is  English  to  the  back-bone,  and 
sufficiently  national  even  for  Lord  Moon  and  his 
aldermanic  coadjutors,  who  have  not  arrived  in 
Paris.  Both  '•  God  save  the  Queen"  and  "  liule 
Britannia"  have  been  worked  up  into  it,  and 
great  applause  followed  a  cavatina  sung  by  M. 
Ricquier,  accompanied  by  a  chorus  singing  your 
national  anthem  a  demi-voix,  in  the  wings.  A 
charming  duet  between  M.  Faure  and  Mile.  Caro- 
line Duprez  leads  up  to  the^finale,  and  the  curtain 
fell  amidst  loud  and  long-continued  applause. 


The  London  Times  on  "  Tanxhauser." 
The  overture  to  Tannhauser — repeated  for  the 
advantage  of  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert 
(instead  of  the  march,  which  had  been  announced, 
from  the  same  opera) — does  not  improve  on  closer 
acquaintance.  So  much  incessant  noise,  so  unin- 
terrupted and  singular  an  exhibition  of  pure 
cacophony,  was  never  heard  before.  And  all  this 
is  intended  to  describe  the  delights  and  fascinations 
which  lured  the  unwary  to  the  secret  abode  of  the 
Goddess  of  Beauty,  in  the  Thuringian  mountains 
— according  to  a  popular  German  legend  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  In  his  music  to  the  First  Wal- 
purgis  Night,  Mendelssohn  gets  up  a  magnificent 
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clamor  to  describe  the  diabolical  machinations 
by  which  the  Druids  fVigliten  away  tlie  Roman 
soldiers  from  their  place  of  worship  on  the  1st  of 
May.  But  the  clamor  of  Mendelssohn's  Druids 
is  nothing  to  the  obstreperous  demonstrations  of 
Ilerr  Wagner's  Yenns.  What  would  Rossini — 
who,  in  writing  from  Paris  to  Bologna  a  descrip- 
tion, piece  by  piece,  of  Bellini's  Purilani,  on 
arriving  at  "  Suoni  la  tromba,"  says  "  I  need  tell 
you  nothing  of  the  duet;  you  must  have  heard  it" 
— what  would  Rossini  have  written  to  his  Bolog- 
nese  friend  about  this  overture  ?  Words  would 
have  foiled  him,  and  the  pen  have  dropped  from 
his  hand.  Such  a  wonderful  performance,  how- 
over,  as  that  of  the  Philharmonic  band  last  night 
would,  had  it  been  possible,  have  made  even 
Tannhduser  acceptable  ;  but  it  was  not  possible, 
and  we  sincerely  hope  that  no  execution,  however 
superb,  will  ever  make  such  senseless  discord 
pass,  in  England,  for  a  manifestation  of  Art  and 
genius.    ^ 


The  Boston  Theatre. — The  experiment  of 
building  a  theatre  in  Boston  -larger  than  the 
Academy  of  Music  at  Paris,  at  an  expense  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  for  a  city 
whose  population  scarcely  reaches  one  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  souls,  was  a  hazardous,  but  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  it  was  not  a  mistaken 
enterprise.  Its  first  season  has  just  closed;  a 
season  of  theatrical  depression  as  great  as  the 
country  has  ever  experienced,  causing  all  the 
theatres  south  and  west  of  this  to  close  a  month 
before  the  usual  time ;  yet  the  Boston  Theatre, 
with  a  nightly  expense  nearly  double  that  of  any 
other  theatre  in  the  country,  has-been  open  through 
its  entire  season  of  forty  weeks  with  receipts  as 
large  at  the  closing  as  at  the  opening  weeks,  though 
at  the  latter  period  it  was  maintaining  three  large 
troupes,  viz :  a  dramatic  company,  an  Italian  opera, 
and  the  Ravels,  numbering  in  all  two  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  persons,  at  an  expense  of  37,400 
per  week. 

The  dramatic  season  of  forty  weeks  was  opened 
on  Monday,  the  llthof  September,  with  the  come- 
dy of  the  "  Rivals"  and  the  "  Loan  of  a  Lover," 
and  closed  on  Friday,  June  15,  with  the  "  Serious 
Family"  "Paul  Pry,"  and  "  Bombastes  Furioso," 
for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood.  During 
the  season  performances  have  been  given  on  233 
nights — of  which  the  dramatic  numbered  166 
nights:  English  Opera,  34  nights:  Italian  Opera, 
(16  Gi-isi  and  Mario,  and  12  New  York  Compa- 
ny,) 28  nights ;  Ravels,  5  nights.  During  this 
period  upwards  of  248,000  persons  paid  for  ad- 
mission, and  the  receipts  amounted  to  $177,682. 
The  regular  company,  comprising  actors,  musi- 
cians, carpenters,  &c.,  all  told,  number  one  hun- 
dred and  five  persons. 

In  thus  passing  in  review  the  events  that  have 
marked  the  progress  of  this  most  memorable  year 
in  American  theatricals,  it  will  be  seen  that  not- 
withstanding the  hard  times,  and  the  theatrical  de- 
pression, the  manager  has  kept  his  pledge  to  the 
public,  by  furnishing,  during  the  entire  season, 
every  variety  of  agreeable  entertainments;  and 
if,  in  addition,  we  state  that  the  Boston  Theatre 
has  paid  all  its  expenses,  and  has  besides  a  hand- 
some surplus,  it  will  be  conceded,  as  we  have  al- 
ready stated,  that  the  experiment  of  building  this 
theatre  has  been  a  successful  one. 

We  have  been  informed  that  Mr.  Barry  leaves 
in  the  steamer  of  the  4th  of  July,  and  will  visit 
Paris  and  London  to  secure  novelties  for  the  com- 
ing season.  We  owe  too  many  of  our  best  pleas- 
ures during  the  past  season  to  his  skill  and  lib- 
erality as  a  manager,  not  to  feel  more  than  an 
ordinary  interest  in  his  success  in  this  enterprise. 
And  so  every  one  must  feel  who  remembers  how 
degenerate  our  stage  had  become  till  Mr.  Barry 
regenerated  it. —  Transcript,  June  26. 


Mlle.  Jemny  Ney. — The  following  sketch  of 
this  young  artist,  whose  performance  in  11  Trova- 
tore,  at  Covent  Garden,  has  been  so  highly  praised, 
is  from  the  Illustrated  News  : 

"Mademoiselle  Jenny  Ney  was  born  in  Pres- 
burg   (Hungary).      Her   mother,   an    excellent 


artist,  educated  her  and  her  elder  sister  with  great 
care  for  the  stage,  where  Mile.  Ney  made  her 
debut  as  a  mere  child.  Her  sister,  meanwhile, 
having  enjoyed  great  reputation  as  a  singer,  she 
endeavored  to  emulate  her ;  and  after  laborious 
studies  under  the  sole  care  of  her  mother,  entered 
info  a  favorable  engagement  with  the  Imperial 
Opera  at  Vienna  in  1851,  where  she  remained  for 
thi-ee  years,  becoming  every  day  a  more  decided 
f;vvorite  of  the  public.  Perhaps  she  would  never 
have  thought  of  leaving  the  Austrian  capifol,  but 
in  1853  her  mother,  with  whom  she  had  lived  till 
then,  died.  She  felt  lonely  and  miserable  amongst 
all  that  reminded  her  of  her  loss,  and  resolved  to 
leave  Vienna,  the  scene  of  her  first  and  greatest 
sorrow. 

Her  fame  having  spread  throughout  Germany, 
there  was  no  lack  of  engagements.  She  decided 
upon  Dresden,  where  an  engagement  was  offered 
to  her  for  seven  years  on  terms  so  flattering  and  lu- 
crative as  hitherto  hardly  any  German  prima 
donna  could  boast  of  in  her  native  country.  From 
Dresden  she  made  her  first  excursions  to  Ham- 
burg, Frankfort,  Cologne,  Brunswick,  Berlin,  &c. 
In  all  these  towns  she  was  greeted  as  the  first 
living  singer  of  the  German  stage ;  and  on  her 
last  return  to  Dresden,  shortly  before  Mr.  Gye 
engaged  her  for  the  present  London  season,  she 
was  honoreil  with  the  title  of  Kammer-Sangerinn 
(chamber  singer)  of  the  court  of  Saxony. 

The  severe  and  dangerous  illness  with  which 
Mile.  Ney  was  seized  after  her  brilliant  appear- 
ance in  the  Trovalore,  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera, 
interrupted  for  a  time  the  successful  performances 
of  that  opera  ;  but  they  have  now  been  resumed 
with  more  eclat  than  ever.  She  has  been  reques- 
ted to  prolong  her  engagement,  now  near  its  close, 
to  the  end  of  the  season  ;  but  this  she  is  prevent- 
ed from  doing  by  her  duties  at  Dresden. 


Rossini  in  Paris. — The  anecdotes  still  multi- 
ply. Fact  or  fiction,  they  seem  characteristic. 
At  all  events  they  make  pleasant  summer  read- 
ing, so  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  copy  further. — ■ 
The  Daily  Adcerliser  translates  the  following  part 
of  a  letter  in  the  Courier  des  Etats  Unis. 

lie  is,  as  is  well  known,  far  advanced  in  life,  and 
has  'oeen  living  for  several  years  past  in  retirement 
at  Florence,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  silence 
and  repose.  The  oU  composer  has  turned  his 
eyes  frequently  to  France,  where  he  was  affec- 
tionately remembered.  He  had  been  invited  from 
all  quarters,  from  Naples,  Venice,  Lucca,  They 
said  to  him — "  Go  to  Sorrento,  the  land  of  per- 
fumes, your  mind  needs  a  new  horizon." 

One  fine  niorning  Rossini  got  up  in  good  humor 
and  cried  "Lot  us  go  to  Paris,  I  want  to  see  my 
old  friends;  if  I  must  die,  let  it  be  so,  God  keep 
us."  And  so  the  old  man  started.  It  took  him 
forty  days  to  go  from  Florence  to  Paris,  shut  up 
in  his  carriage.  The  mere  idea  of  steamboats  and 
railroads  made  him  fall  into  a  swoon. 

Within  the  last  twelve  years,  all  the  roads  which 
were  formerly  mail  routes,  are  furrowed  with  rail- 
roads. No  more  inns,  no  more  relays,  no  more 
post-horses  in  readiness  on  the  way.  Rossini 
trusted  to  luck.  He  sometimes  waited  for  two  days 
in  a  little  town,  to  procure  two  quadrupeds  and  a 
postillion.  When  he  reached  Aix,  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  go  further;  there  was  a  total  absence  of 
stables  and  horses.  His  friends  wished  to  carry 
him  to  a  station  and  show  him  that  he  was  need- 
lessly alarmed  at  these  winged  carriages  which 
flew  across  space  with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow. 
He  saw  the  smoke  issuing  from  the  engine  and  he 
fainted.  This  is  the  story.  Finally,  after  many 
difficulties  he  succeeded  in  starting  again  in  the 
carriage.  It  did  not  take  him  less  than  eleven 
days  to  come  from  Lyons  to  Paris.  He  is  here  at 
last. 

To  receive  him,  orchestras  should  have  been 
placed  all  along  his  route,  to  play  to  him  his 
chefs  d'oiuvre ;  but  these  ovations  mii^ht  have 
wounded  his  susceptibility,  and  for  this  reason 
doubtless  no  manifestations  were  made. 

We  have  seen  him  again  with  his  radiant  smile, 
his  eye  full  of  frankness  and  vivacity,  a  brilliant 
converser,  benevolent,  friendly,  and  as  formerly, 


his  mind  is  always  turned  towards  the  gayest 
things  of  life.  He  suffers  from  an  obstinate 
disease  of  the  nerves,  which  prevents  his  sleeping. 
AVe  are  certain  that  lie  would  promise,  to  any  one 
who  would  relievo  him  from  this  suffering  a  pen- 
dant to  "  AYilliam  Tell."  But  if  science  remains 
powerless,  friendship  is  on  the  watch,  and  who 
knows  if  friendship  may  not  conquer  Hippo- 
crates. 

■  "  Finally,"  he  said  to  us  the  other  morning 
while  we  were  walking  along  the  Boulevard, 
"  here  I  am  in  the  full  light  of  Paris.  What  do 
you  think,  I  feel  that  this  motion  of  the  carriages, 
this  continual  admiration,  and  the  sight  of  so  many 
faces  relieves  me  and  makes  me  breathe  more  at 
ease.  One  thing  only  disturbs  me,  it  is  the  dis- 
placing of  the  streets,  all  the  houses  are  changed 
— I  do  not  recognize  any  of  them."  Verdi,  his 
friend,  came  to  embrace  him,  and  the  two  masters 
who  reign  over  Italy,  poured  out  their  hearts  and 
their  secret  thoughts  to  each  other.  After  Verdi 
came  Auber,  who  is  sincerely  beloved  by  Rossini 
— "  Will  you  believe,"  said  he,  "  they  have  been 
tormenting  me  for  the  last  fifteen  years  to  write 
comic  operas — have  you  not  got  Auber  ?  No  one 
cad  do  it  better  than  he  ?"  He  esteems  also  very 
highly  Prince  Poniatowski.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  who  came  to  do  him  homage.  "  This  is  a 
privileged  family,"  said  he  to  M.  Auber  in  presence 
of  the  prince :  "if  he  and  his  brothers  had  not 
been  great  lords,  they  would  have  had  a  glorious 
name  in  music." 

It  has  often  been  repeated  that  Rossini  lacked 
the  fibre  of  sensibility ;  this  is  another  of  the 
calumnies  circulated  about  him.  For  more  than 
thirty  years,  as  is  well  known,  our  friend  Mery  has 
idolized  the  author  of  the  Barber  and  Semiramide, 
he  has  written  pages  on  these  masterpieces  such 
as  he  alone  can  write.  But  will  it  be  believed, 
that  whenever  an  occasion  presented  itself  for 
seeing  Rossini  and  talking  with  him,  he  has  kept 
away  out  of  a  respectful  timidity,  which  amounts 
to  veneration.  Rossini  expressed  a  desire,  on 
arriving,  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  our  poetical 
friend.  "  Let  us  go  and  see  the  master,"  said 
Mery  to  me  the  other  day,  "  but  I  confess  I  trem- 
ble at  the  thought  of  it ;  I  cannot  imagine  I  am 
going  to  see  a  human  being."  Before  entering, 
Mery,  who  had  not  spoken  a  word  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  grew  pale  and  trembled.  He  stopped 
at  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  and  could  not  go  any 
farther.  It  was  only  by  pushing,  almost  Hfting 
him,  so  to  speak,  that  I  succeeded  in  getting  him 
into  the  presence  of  the  master.  At  sight  of 
Rossini,  an  immense  sigh  stifled  the  voice  of  Mery, 
his  eyes  overflowed  with  tears,  he  began  to  weep 
like  a  child,  and  sunk  fainting  upon  a  sofa.  Ros- 
sini, who  till  then  had  with  pain  restrained  his 
emotions,  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  sort  of  ner- 
vous attack,  and  began  on  his  side  to  give  vent, 
in  a  gush  of  tears,  to  his  inexpressible  happiness. 
Madame  Rossini,  who  was  in  an  adjoining  room, 
arrived  at  this  moment,  and  seeing  this  affecting 
scene,  could  not  retain  her  tears.  It  was  a  most 
moving  spectacle.  Mery  still  remained,  he  could 
not  find  a  word  to  utter.  Rossini  soon  recovered 
his  usual  gayety,  and  in  vain  entered  into  his  witty 
style  of  conversation.  Mery  could  not  recover 
his  self-possession.  Only  on  quitting  the  master 
he  succeeded  in  saying,  "I  have  had  during  ray 
life,  two  admirations,  Virgil  and  yourself — I  have 
learned  by  heart  the  verses  of  Virgil,  and  I  sing 
within  myself  your  music,  better  than  Rubini, 
Sontag,  and  Malibran."  And  in  this  way  we 
parted. 

All  through  the  day  and  evening  the  house  of 
Rossini  is  emptied  and  filled  with  visitors.  The 
master  receives  every  one  with  extreme  affability, 
and  his  wife  is  near  him  like  a  sort  of  guardian 
angel,  penetrated  with  the  grandeur  and  dignity 
of  her  mission.  Madame  Rossini  is  one  of  those 
devoted  hearts,  one  of  those  distinguished  minds 
which  suflices  to  the  wants  of  this  splendid  genius, 
whom  every  one  is  now  surrounding  with  respect 
and  admiration. 

The  cjuestion  is  often  asked,  what  will  Rossini 
do  ?  The  more  he  is  seen  the  more  he  talks,  so 
much  the  more  is  every  one  convinced  that  he  is 
not  lost  for  music.  Plis  ideas  have  never  been 
morj   luminous,  his  head  more  solid,  his   heart 
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more  -warm ;  wait  awhile  and  he  may  yet  surprise 
us  all. 

Bather  queer,  if  not  fabulous,  some  of  that ! 
Especially  those  sentimental  outpourings  with  "  his 
friend  Verdi,  and  his  friend  Auber ;"  though  the 
latter  sounds  more  probable.  The  Advertiser 
appends  the  following  reasonable  comment : 

Rossini  was  born  in  1790,  and  consequently  is 
now  sixty-six  years  old.  The  statement  of  the 
Paris  letter-writer  that  he  is  in  full  possession  of 
his  faculties  seems  somewhat  doubtful,  after  the 
account  he  gives  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
old  composer  made  his  journey.  He  certainly 
does  not  seem  to  be  very  strong  in  the  matter  of 
travelhng,  or  to  have  very  great  command  over 
his  feelings  on  occasions  which  do  not  seem,  after 
all,  to  have  been  very  exciting. 


JTew  Views  of  Opera. 

[Extracts  from  Richard  Wagner's  "  Opera  and  Drama,"  as 
translated  by  the  London  Musical  World.] 

I. 

The  working  of  modern  opera,  in  relation  to 
publicity,  has  long  been  a  subject  of  the  deepest 
and  most  violent  repugnance  to  honor-loving  art- 
ists ;  they  accused,  however,  only  the  corruption 
of  taste  and  the  frivolity  of  those  artists  who  took 
advantage  of  it,  without  ever  suspecting  that  this 
corruption   was  perfectly  natural,  and,  therefore, 
the  frivolity  in  question  a  completely  necessary 
consequence.     If  criticism  were  what  it  supposes 
itself  to  be,  it  would   long  since  have  solved  the 
riddle  of  error,  and  fundamentally  have  justified 
the  repugnance  of  the  honest  artist.     Instead  of 
this,  however,  criticism  itself  merely  experienced 
the  instinct  of  this  repugnance,  but  groped  about 
after  the  solution  of  the  riddle,  with  the  same 
bewilderment  as  that  with  which  the  artist  him- 
self moved,  within  the  error,  in  search  of  outlets. 
********* 
I  have,  lying  before  me,  the  work  of  an  excel- 
lent and  experienced  critic  ;  a  long  article  entitled 
"  Die  moderne  Oper,"  in  Brockhaus's  Gegenwart. 
The  author  collects  all  the  remarkable  apparitions 
of  modern  opera,  and  teaches  us,  from  them,  most 
plainly  the  whole  history  of  the  error  and  its  rev- 
elations ;  he  almost  points  out  this  error  with  his 
finger;  nearly  reveals  it  to  our  eyes,  and  then 
feels  so  incapable  of  pronouncing  with  decision 
his  reason,  that   he  is  compelled  to  prefer,  when 
arrived  at  the  point  of  the  necessary  decision,  to 
lose  himself  in  the  most  erroneous  representations 
of  the  apparition  itself,  for  the  purpose  of  again 
tarnishing,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  mirror  which, 
up  to  that  time,  was  continuing  to  shine  more  and 
more  clearly  for  us.     He  hiotvs  that  opera  has  no 
historical  (it  should  be,  natural)  origin,  and  that 
it  did  not  spring  from  the  people  but  from  artistic 
caprice ;    he   f/uesses  the   injurious  character  of 
this  caprice  quite  correctly,  when  he  points  out, 
as  a  sad  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  most  of 
the  living  German  and  French  operatic  compo- 
sers :  "  that  they  exert  themselves  m  the  path  of 
musical  characteristic   to   produce  effects  which 
we  can  only  attain  by  the  sagacious  toords  of  dra- 
matic poesy;"   he  comes  to  the   well-grounded 
doubt,  whether  opera,  in  itself,  is  not  a  completely 
contradictory  and  unnatural  form  of  Art ;  he  re- 
presents— though,  in  this  instance,  almost  uncon- 
sciously— this  unnaturalness  as  carried  in  Meyer- 
beer's works  to  the  most  unbecoming  pitch;  and 
then,  instead  of  pronouncing  roundly,  and  curtly, 
the   necessary  conclusion  which  is  almost  already 
known  to  every  one,  suddenly  endeavors  to  assure 
criticism   eternal   life,  by  expressing   his  regret 
that  Mendelssohn's  early  death  prevented— that 
is  to  say,  postponed— the  solution  of  the  j-iddle  ! 
What  does  the  critic  express  by  this  regret  ?     At 
any  rate,  only  the  assumption   that  Mendelssohn, 
with  his  refined  intelligence  and  extraordinary 
musical  capabilities,  must  either  have  been  able 
to  write  an  opera  in  which  the  proven  contradic- 
tions of  this  form  of  Art  were  brilliantly  overcome 
and  reconciled,  or,  from  the  fact,  in  spite  of  the 
aforesaid  intelligence  and  capabilities,  of  his  not 
being  able  to  effect  the  task,  that  he  would  finally 
and  satisfactorily  have  borne  witness  to  these  con- 
tradictions, and  thus  exhibited  the  form  in  ques- 


tion as  unnatural  and  void  ?  The  critic  believed, 
therefore,  that  he  could  only  make  such  a  proof 
dependent  upon  the  will  of  an  especially-gifted — 
musical — individuality  ?  Was  Mozart  an  inferior 
musician  ?  Is  it  possible  to  fin<l  anything  more 
perfect  than  every  piece  in  his  Don  Juan  ?  But 
what  could  Mendelssohn,  under  the  most  favora- 
ble circumstances,  have  done  more  than  produce, 
piece  for  piece,  compositions  equal,  on  the  score 
of  perfection,  to  those  of  Mozart?  Or  does  the 
critic  want  something  else — does  he  want  more 
than  Mozart  gave  us?  In  truth,  he  does;  he 
icants  the  great,  uniform  structure  of  the  whole 
drama — strictly  speaking — the  drama  in  its  great- 
est fulness  and  potency.  On  whom,  however, 
does  he  make  this  demand  ?  On  the  musician  ! 
The  whole  result  of  his  penetrating  survey  of  the 
apparitions  of  opera,  the  tight  knot,  of  which  he 
had  grasped  all  the  threads  of  perception  in  his 
skilful  hand — he  lets  go,  and  throws  everything 
back  once  again  into  the  old  chaos  I  He  wants  a 
house  built,  and  applies  to  the  sculptor  or  uphols- 
terer ;  of  the  architect,  however — who  comprises 
in  himself  both  sculptor  and  upholsterer,  as  well 
as  all  the  other  persons  whose  help  is  necessary 
to  the  erection  of  the  house,  because  he  gives  an 
object  and  arrangement  to  their  common  exer- 
tions— the  critic  never  thinks  J  ■*  »  *  And 
yet,  although  unconsciously,  he  is  on  the  road  to 
salvation  ;  this  is,  in  reality,  the  road  out  of  error; 
in  fact,  it  is  even  more  ;  it'is  the  end  of  this  path, 
for  it  is  the  destruction  of  this  error,  and  the  name 
of  this  destruction  is  here — the  notorious  death  of 
Opera — a  death  to  which  Mendelssohn's  guardian 
angel  set  his  seal,  when  he  closed  his  favorite's 
eyes  at  the  right  time. 

********* 
Is  it  first  necessary  to  prove  the   nothingness, 
in  the  detection  of  the  error  already  stated,  of  the 
Art-form,  opera  ?    Can  it  possibly  be  doubted  that, 
in  opera,  the  music  is  employed  really  as  the  end, 
and  the  drama  merely  as  the  means  ?    The  most 
cursory  survey  of  the  historical  development  of 
opera  gives  us  an  unmistakeable  lesson  on  this 
head:  everyone,  who  troubles  himself  about  the 
establishment  of  this  development,  would  involun- 
tarily— by  his  historical  labors  alone — detect  the 
truth.     Opera  did  not  proceed  from  the  people's 
plays  of  the  middle  ages,  in  which  plays  we  can 
trace  '  the   naturally   combined  working   of    the 
musical  with  the  dramatic  art ;  but  in  the  lu.xuri- 
ous  courts  of  Italy — and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  Italy  is  the  only  great  country  of  European 
civilization,  where  the  drama  was  never  developed 
in   anything  like  an  important  degree — certain 
noble   personages,   who  no  longer   derived   any 
pleasure  from  Palestrina's  church  music,  hit  upon 
the  idea  of  having  airs,  that  is  to  say,  national 
melodies   deprived   of   their  na'ivete   and   truth, 
sung  to  them  bj'  singers,  entrusted  with  the  task 
of  amusing  them  at  festivals ;   and  to  these  airs 
were  joined,  involuntarily,  and  of  necessity  with 
a   certain   appearance   of    dramatic   connection, 
texts  in  verse.     This  dramatic  cantata — the  tenor 
of  which  aimed  at  everything  except   drama — is 
the  mother  of  our  modern  opera ;   in   fact,  it  is 
opera  itself     The  further  it  proceeded  in  its  de- 
velopment from  this  starting  point,  the  more  con- 
sistently did  the  form  of  the  air,  which  was  left  as 
yet  as  the  only  musical  portion,  adapt  itself  to  the 
skill  of  the  singers'  throats ;   the  more  clear  be- 
came the  task  of  the  j'oet,  whose  aid  was  invoked 
for  these  musical  dioertiscments ;   and  this   task 
consisted  in  furnishing  a  poetical  outline  destined 
to  serve  no  other  purpose  on  earth  than  to  sup- 
ply the  wants  of  the  singer  and  the  musical  form 
of  the  air  with  the  necessary  words.     Metastasio's 
great  reputation  arose  from  his  never  causing  the 
musician   the    least    embarrassment,    his    never 
making  any   unusual   demands  upon   him,  in  a 
dramatic  point  of  view,  and  in  his  thus  being  the 
most  obedient  and  most  useful  slave  of  the   said 
musician.     Has   this  relation  of  the   poet  to  the 
musician   changed,    even   as   much    as   a   hair's 
breadth,  up  to  the  present  day  ?    It  has,  truly,  in 
what,  according   to  pure   musical  judgment,   is 
considered   dramatic,  and  certainly  diifers  from 
the  old  Italian  opera ;  but  not  in  the  least  with  re- 
gard to  the  characteristic  nature  of  the   relation 
itself     Such  is  the  case,   and,  at  present,  just  as 


one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  the  poet  must 
receive  his  inspiration  from  the  composer;  ob- 
serve the  caprices  of  the  music  ;  bend  to  the  incli- 
nation of  the  musician,  in  obedience  to  whose 
tasle  he  must  choose  his  subject;  model  his  char- 
acters to  suit  the  various  kinds  of  voice  of  the 
singers,  necessary  for  the  purely  musical  combi- 
nations ;  provide  dramatic  foundations  for  certain 
musical  forms,  in  which  the  m.usician  desires  to 
indulge  at  length — in  a  word,  he  must,  in  his 
subordinate  position  to  the  musician,  only  con- 
struct his  piece  on  the  specially  musical  intentions 
of  the  composer — or,  if  he  will  not,  or  cannot, 
put  up  with  all  this,  be  considered  useless  as  an 
operatic  poet.  Is  this  true  or  not  ?  I  doubt 
whether  the  least  objection  can  be  raised  against 
this  statement. 

Haydn's  "Creation"  in  BETHLEHEM,  Pa. 

June  29.  —  For  the  second  time  this  oratorio  of 
Hatdn  has  been  performed  by  the  pupils  of  the 
Bethlehem  Boarding-SchooI,  an  institution  now 
flourishing  under  the  auspices  of  Rev.  Mr.  Wolle. 

The  "Creation"  by  boarding-school  girls!  A 
novelty,  as  well  as  a  wonder  !  But  I  can  assure  you 
that  the  thing  has  not  only  been  done,  but  well  done. 
We  missed  the  orchestral  accompaniment,  which  on 
a  previous  occasion  had  filled  up  the  beauty  of  the 
performance,  but  this  omission  was,  in  some  measure, 
supplied  by  the  piano  accompaniment,  presided  over 
by  a  Swiss  lady,  an  instructress  of  the  pupils.  AVith 
this  exception  and  that  of  the  male  voices,  the  piece 
was  performed  exclusively  by  the  young  ladies  of 
the  institution,  numbering  upwards  of  sixty,  and 
selected  from  among  the  most  suitable  in  age  and 
voice. 

The  arias  and  duct  passages  having  been  bestowed 
upon  several  of  the  elder  pupils,  one  or  two  young 
ladies  from  Philadelphia  and  two  from  New  York, 
were  executed  with  extreme  grace  and  purity  of  feel- 
ing. Indeed  we  can  conceive  no  better  interpretation 
of  this  Haydn  music  than  when  proceeding  from 
youthful  and  newly  developed  voices,  when  the  life 
is  yet  pure  and  the  soul  just  enters  upon  its  immortal 
career.  There  could  be  no  better  appropriation  of 
the  Haydn  music,  and  I  can  assure  you  the  present 
occasion  corroborated  this  sentiment  in  its  full  force. 
It  is  in  some  respects  a  different  order  of  music  from 
that  of  the  strictly  artistic  or  that  of  the  operatic 
troupes,  where  perfection  often  falls  into  the  mechan- 
ical, since  it  drops  around  us  the  blossoms  of  life's 
early  spring,  in  the  shape  of  all  those  ethereally  har- 
monious conceptions  of  Haydn,  rendered  by  the 
innocent  tones  of  the  unsophisticated  girl.  What  a 
contrast  between  such  a  composition  and  the  yellow- 
covered  music  of  the  young  misses  who  are  reared 
in  no  other  musical  knowledge  than  the  polka  or  the 
love-song !  How  it  chastens  and  elevates  the  imagi- 
nation both  of  heiirer  and  performer,  when  such  tone- 
thoughts  become  the  theme  of  study ! 

In  the  immortal  Third  Part,  you  particularly  feel 
the  adaptation  of  the  maiden  voice,  the  delicate  aud 
modest  delivery  of  idyllic  sentiment,  that  constitute 
the  concluding  passages  of  the  "  Creation  "  one  of 
the  finest  melismatic  emanations  of  the  human  mind. 
I  could  make  no  better  suggestion  to  all  such  insti- 
tutions as  may  be  able  to  vie  with  that  at  Bethlehem, 
than  to  try  this  oratorio,  or  passages  from  it,  if  they 
can  do  no  better,  in  order  to  purify  and  establish  the 
taste  of  their  pupils. 

Haydn's  "Creation"  is  ever-enduring,  as  a  work 
of  that  pure  and  sacred  tone  of  thought  and  emotion 
which  runs  throughout  our  common  humanity.  Its 
universality  of  feeling  will  make  it  live  forever,  even 
as  our  simplest  English  poetry,  proceeding  from 
bards  of  a  century  ago,  never  dies.  I  would  say  to 
all  institutions  or  musical  clubs  or  associations,  try 
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Haydn's   "  Creation,"  as  yom-  noblest  exei-cise,  as 

your  highest  vocal  aspiration. 

In  connection  with  this  performance,  I  have  to 
note  the  fact  that  the  "  Creation "  was  first  intro- 
duced in  America,  as  the  Bethlehemites  claim,  by 
themselves,  in  the  year  1822.  About  that  time  Mr. 
HuPFELDT,  being  on  a  visit  to  that  place,  was  fur- 
nished with  a  copy  of  the  work,  and  he  is  said  to 
have  given  the  first  performance  in  Philadelphia.  In 
the,  year  1 823,  the  amateur  citizens  themselves  pro- 
duced it,  and  it  was  also  attempted,  with  quite  good 
success,  the  same  year,  at  the  village  of  Nazareth, 
with  the  co-operation  of  tlie  Betlilehem  performers. 
Since  that  time,  the  old  •'  Creation,"  as  well  as  many 
other  kindred  oi-atorios  and  classical  compositions 
of  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Spoiie,  Mendelssohn, 
EojtBERG,  and  others,  has  been  a  standing  favorite 
at  this  early  birth-place  of  sacred  and  Ij'ric  song  in 
America.* 

The  same  gentleman  Avho  personated  the  Adam  of 
the  first  "  Creation,"  thirty-two  years  since,  still  stands 
up  in  all  the  vigor  of  tlirce-scoi-e,  (as  I  should  pre- 
sume,) and  with  the  youthful  warmth  of  a  rejuvenes- 
cence, in  the  closing  duettos,  those  chefs  d'oauvre  of 
idyllic  melody.  This  is  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Weiss. 
an  old  esteemed  citizen  of  Bethlehem,  whose  inner 
life  has  ever  been  within  the  realms  of  tone.  When 
he  first  essayed  his  Raphael,  last  evening,  I  thought 
that  age  had  been  gently  at  work,  and  that  the  voice 
would  no  longer  do  the  bidding  of  its  master.  But 
a  second,  or  rather  a  third  effort,  dispelled  the  illu- 
sion, and  my  worthy  friend  came  out  from  behind 
the  mist,  as  in  the  days  of  yore.  When  he  assumes 
Adam,  he  is  said  to  be  fully  in  his  element.  Maiden 
after  maiden,  (through  successive  generations,)  who 
were  his  partners  in  these  pastoral  passages,  have 
passed  from  the  scene,  and  some  mayhap  from  that 
of  life  itself,  yet  Weiss  still  lives  on  in  the  glory  of 
th«t  elder  stage  of  manhood  which  delights  in  recall- 
ing old  achievements.  I  have  also  to  remark  upon 
the  very  commendable  singing  of  Mr.  Koeppee, 
whose  excellent  and  coi-rect  tenor  voice,  as  well  as 
his  versatility  in  instrumental  music,  places  him  in 
a  high  position  of  musical  proficiency. 

Bethlehem,  the  time-honored  and  the  historical 
resort,  still  stands  on  the  banks  of  that  old  Indian 
Lehigh  stream,  in  all  its  placid  beauty.  Some 
modern  forms  of  innovation  have  in  some  measure 
changed  the  associations  of  tlie  place,  yet  Nature's 
picture  of  the  Lehigh  and  her  green-clad  mountains 
in  the  southern  background  remains  the  same. — 
When  the  old  clock  from  the  belfry  chimes  its  quar- 
ters and  its  halves,  when  the  sounds  of  genuine, 
classic  music  emanate  from  the  old  walls  of  that 
venerable  chapel,  or  when  at  midnight  your  hear 
the  footsteps  echo  on  the  pavements  and  the  quartets 
sing  "  The  Cliapel,"  or  Wo  Kraft  und  Muth,  you  feel 
that  it  is  Bethlehem  still ! 

Many  artistes  of  known  celebrity  have,  from  time 
time,  directed  their  steps  hithcrward  and  made  it 
their  abiding  place  during  the  summer  months.  Not 
the  least  of  these  were  the  Bavarian  Hermanns, 
some  years  since,  and  at  a  later  period  the  lamented 
Knoop,  as  also  Waldteufeli 

A  congenial  musical  atmosphere  was  not  the  only 
attraction,  since  the  general  practical  inspiration 
which  seems  to  hang  around  the  spot,  draws  within 
its  embrace  even  those  who  have  no  regard  for  the 
musical  art.  j.  h. 

*In  connection  with  thia  remai-lt  upon  the  "Creation," 
there  is  a  good  story  told  of  a  countrynian,  which  happened 
some  years  ago.  The  "  Creation,"  from  ics  frequent  perform- 
ance, had  hecome  widely  known,  and  numbers  resorted  to 
hear  it  from  neighboring  towns.  Even  the  rural  population 
knew  it  by  name  (Schopfun^^  as  it  used  to  be  sung  with  Ger- 
man text,) — and  a  countryman  happening  to  meet  one  of  the 
Bethlehem  virtuosi  with  his  violin,  addressed  him  thus  :  "  Ich 
habe  so  oft  von  der  SchUp/tmg  gehort,  spiel  mir^s  ein  ttzo^" 
(I  have  so  often  heard  of  that  "  Creation,"  let  me  hear  you 
play  it  once  I) 
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In  Boston  the  musical  season  is  at  length  fairly 
over.  Opera  placards  have  ceased  from  the  corners 
of  the  streets,  and  concert  puffs  and  advertisements 
from  the  newspapers.  Thank  Heaven !  will  the 
most  inveterate  concert-goer  say,  in  such  days  with 
the  thermometer  at  ninety.  The  only  strains  now 
heard  abroad  are  those  of  the  street  organs  (orgues 
de  Barbarie)  and  brass  bands.  A  pleasant  sight  it  is 
to  see  the  crowds  upon  the  Common  one  of  these 
lovely  evenings,  standing  or  stretched  upon  the  grass 
upon  the  slopes  of  the  broad  amphitheatre,  listening 
to  the  music  of  these  bands,  and  often  hearty  in  their 
applause  of  the  best  things.  We  heard  fine  playing 
there  the  other  night  by  the  Germania  Serenade  Band; 
fine  playing,  too,  with  several  really  good  selections 
on  the  evening  of  the  Fourth,  by  one  of  the  other 
bands,  near  which  we  chanced  to  stand,  (we  think  it 
was  the  Brigade  ;)  and  from  one  of  the  Circus  bands 
upon  the  Public  Garden,  there  came  wafted  to  us  on 
a  welcome  breeze,  that  sprang  up  as  we  crossed  the 
Common  at  noon  day,  the  ricli  strains  of  the  Fdsen- 
miihte  overture  ;  it  was  neatly,  tastefully  and  expres- 
sively performed  entire,  although  the  instruments 
were  all  of  brass,  (the  more's  the  pity,)  as  with  all 
our  bands.  Patriotism  seems  to  have  inspired  these 
to  do  their  best  upon  the  Pourth,  for  among  the 
.sounds  that  reached  us  through  the  bedlam  of  that 
day  we  many  times  remarked  strains  truly  eupho- 
nious and  musical ;  less  screaming  out  of  tune  than 
usual. 

In  New  York  the  hot  days  of  the  past  week  seem 
not  to  have  driven  away  all  music.  Some  melting 
strains  were  left.  Silvery-voiced  LotiiSA  Ptne  has 
been  singing  in  three  operas  :  to  wit,  Balfe's  "Daugh- 
ter of  St.  Mark"  (or  "  Catarina  Cornaro"),  the 
"  Daughter  of  the  Eegiment,"  and  the  new  comic 
operetta,  written  for  her,  called  "  The  Queen  of  a 
Day."  Then,  too,  they  have  had  Negro  Minstrelsy,  of 
the  real  native  sort,  and  in  its  more  aspiring  phases, 
such  as  Miss  Greenfield  (the  Black  Swan,)  the 
LucA  family,  &e.  Don  Giovanni  by  the  Lagrange 
Troupe,  at  the  Academy,  drew  two  large  and  enthu- 
siastic houses  last  week,  and  now  the  artistes  may 
seek  other,  perhaps  wholesomer  than  operatic  airs 
and  breezes  on  the  sea-shore  and  the  mountains. 

The  original  score  of  Mozart's  Don  Juan,  (so 
attested  by  the  representatives  of  Herr  Andre,  of 
Offenbach,  to  whom  it  was  confided  for  publication, 
and  who  purchased  all  theMozartmanuscripts,)  after 
having  been  long  in  the  market  and  offered  to  many 
libraries,  has  found  a  purchaser  in  Madame  Viardot 
Garcia.  It  is  described  as  all  but  complete,  and 
"full  of  interesting  indicia  and  changes  made  by  the 

composer's    own    hand." Verdi,    it   appears, 

found  a  new  obstacle  to  the  production  of  his  Viipres 
Siciliennes  at  the  Grand  Opera,  in  the  threatened 
diversion  of  public  interest  through  the  announce- 
ment of  Aleoni  in  the  Prophele  for  the  29th  ult. 
He  wished  to  withdraw  his  work ;  but  finally  arrang- 
ed it  with  the  management  that  it  should  have 
twelve  performances  before  Alboni  should  commence. 
This  is  one  story.  The  Athenceuni  says,  Les  Vepres 
is  again  postponed  for  alterations,  and  "  the  next 
opera  in  order  at  that  theatre  will  be  the  Santa 
Chiara  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Coburg,  by  express 
imperial  command  :  quere,  as 

A  dainty  dish  to  set  before  our  Queen  ?" 

L'Etoile  da  Nord  is  said  to  be  in  rehearsal  at  Co- 
vent  Garden,  Meyerbeer  having  sent  forward  the 
recitatives  which  are  to  be  substituted  for  the  spoken 

dialogue  in  the  original  libretto The  German 

tenor,  Reichardt,  now  in  London,  is  said  by  some 
to  stand  in  the  first  rank  among  the  tenor  singers  of 

the  day Costa,   the  famous  conductor,  is  to 

produce  an  oratorio  of  his  own  at  the  Birmingham 


Festival  this  summer.  The  "  Messiah,"  "  Elijah" 
and  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  will  also  be  per- 
formed. 

It  is  reported  that  Max  Maretzek   is   about  to 
publish   the   "Experiences  of  a   New  York    Opera 

Man.ager  for  many   Unsuccessful    Seasons." 

The  citizens  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  enjoyed  last  week 
a  musical  soiree  given  to  his  friends  Ijy  Mr.  Carl 
Sentz,  previous  to  his  reunion  for  the  summer  sea- 
son with  his  old  comrades,  "  the  Germanians,"  at 
at  Newport.  "  Stella,"  who  pleasantly  gossips  of 
such  matters  in  the  Palladium  of  that  rural  city, 
says :  "  The  programme  was  an  excellent  one — full 
of  variety  and  beauty ;  and  the  performances  were, 
throughout,  highly  creditable  to  those  who  gave 
them.  The  opening  piece,  a  sonata  of  Beethoven's, 
for  violin  and  piano,  was  played  by  Mr.  Sentz,  and 
a  young  lady  pupil,  with  marked  taste  and  feeling. 
In  this,  as  in  the  playing  by  the  same  performers,  of 
the  lovely  Minstrel  song  and  the  beautiful  Serenade  of 
Schubert's,  there  was  a  strict  adherence  to  the  ideas 
of  the  composer,  and  a  total  absence  of  empty  flour- 
ish, which,  in  these  days  of  virtuosity,  is  truly  re- 
freshing. Mr.  Sentz  proved  himself  an  able  inter- 
preter of  the  various  styles  of  German  piano-forte 
music,  in  his  performance  of  a  Notturno  by  Schuloff ; 
one  of  the  Songs  without  Words ;  Chopin's  "  Marcia 
Funebre ;"  and  Beethoven's  sonata  in  C  sharp  minor, 
or  the  Moonlight  Sonata,  as  it  is  generally  called. 
His  playing  is  characterized  by  a  depth  and  purity 
of  style  which  makes  one  lose  sight  of  the  skill  of 
the  player  in  admiration  of  the  work  performed. 
A  very  pleasing  feature  of  the  evening's  entertain- 
ment was  the  singing  of  the  Mdnnerchor — a  club, 
which,  although  yet  in  its  infancy,  shows  the  fine 
training  it  has  received.  The  members  have  voices 
of  remarkable  freshness  and  flexibility ;  and  their 
singing  of  the  glees  of  Mendelssohn,  Marchner, 
ZoUner,  &c.  was  in  true  German  style  of  animation 
and  expression." 

Are  not  the  people  of  Moravian  Bethlehem,  of 
whose  performance  of  the  "  Croatian  "  our  corres- 
pondent writes  so  pleasantly,  mistaken  as  to  their 
having  been  the  first  to  bring  out  that  oratorio? 
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A  Beginning,  and  a  Hint. 

For  the  first  time,  we  believe,  in  the  history  of 
our  American  Universities,  has  there  been  a  for- 
mal academic  recognition  of  Music  as  legitimately 
one  of  "  the  humanities."  The  University  of  New 
York,  at  its  Commencement,  June  27,  conferred 
the  degree  of  "  Doctor  of  Music"  upon  our  dis- 
tinguished countryman,  Mr.  Lowell  Mason. 
We  trust  it  will  not  be  many  centuries  longer 
before  our  Universities  shall  embrace  Musical 
Professorships  in  tlieir  learned  Faculties.  Rich 
would-be  benefactors  may  do  as  much  good  to 
posterity  by  endowing  schools  of  Art,  as  by  en- 
dowing schools  of  Literature,  Theology  or  Science. 
Kay,  an  amply  endowed  permanent  provision  of 
the  highest  kind  of  orchestral  concerts,  oratorios, 
&c.,  in  a  city  like  New  York  or  Boston,  lifting 
these  things  far  above  the  fluctuating  patronage 
of  half-cultivated  publics,  and  so  keeping  the 
standard  always  classical  and  higb,  and  ruling  out 
all  clap-trap  and  mere  fashion,  were  as  useful  and 
as  noble  a  disposition  of  a  millionaire's  abundance, 
as  the  bequest  of  a  like  fund  for  any  sort  of  a  new 
professorship  at  I'ale  or  Plarvard.  Can  Greek 
or  Latin,  Algebra  or  Logic,  do  more  to  refine 
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and  humanize  and  elevate  society,  than  a  deep, 
intimate  love  and  understanding  of  the  great 
tone-creations  of  the  inspired  masters  ?  Can 
Homer  or  Virgil  quic-ken  the  human  soul  more 
than  Beethoven  ?  And  is  it  any  extravagance 
of  fancy  to  suggest  that  Handel's  "  Messiah  "  may 
have  done  as  much  good  in  the  world  as  Dr. 
Paley's  Ethics  ? 

These  are  hints  which  we  think  it  behoves  the 
fathers  and  wise  men,  the  "  men  of  eminent 
gravity"  of  our  community  to  consider.  Until 
recently  the  worth  of  Music,  as  one  of  the  great 
means  of  intellectual,  emotional  and  social  culture, 
has  been  little  known  or  dreamed  of  in  this  busy 
land,  save  by  a  few  isolated  enthusiasts,  or  small 
groups  of  such.  But  now  there  are  thousands 
who  will  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  mvieh  of  their 
best  culture,  much  that  is  most  precious  and  most 
soul-supporting  in  life's  feverish  and  perplexed 
career,  to  Music ;  thousands  who  feel  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  it  as  deep  as  any  feel  to  Plato  and 
the  great  philosophers  and  poets,  or  to  all  the 
lights  of  literature  and  science ;  thousands  who 
need  not  look  upon  that  noble  statue  of  Beethoven 
in  the  Atheneum,  to  feel  that  there  is  as  gi-eat 
and  noble  sphere  for  the  devotion  of  all  a  man's 
intellectual  and  spiritual  energies  in  Music,  pur- 
sued as  an  Art,  as  there  can  be  in  any  honored 
occupation.  Now  if  this  were  as  widely  and  gen- 
erally believed,  as  it  is  unquestionably  true. 
Music  would  be  as  liberally  and  variously  en- 
dowed in  Colleges  and  Universities,  in  lyceums 
and  concert  halls  and  lyrical  temples  and  con- 
servatoires in  every  city  and  large  town,  as  any 
of  the  branches  of  scholastic  culture  have  been 
from  of  old. 

There  is  no  lack  of  schools  and  colleges.  There 
is  no  lack  of  funds,  by  subscription  or  bequest,  for 
any  needed  number  of  professorships  in  any  old 
or  modern  literature,  in  any  branch  of  Physics 
or  of  Metaphysics.  There  is  wealth  enough,  and 
the  wealthy  take  a  patriotic  pride  in  these  tilings. 
Whatsoever  is  expended  upon  public  education 
is  accounted  well  sj)ent.  It  is  among  the  glories 
of  the  merchants  of  Boston,  as  a  class,  that  no 
subscription  for  a  new  observatory  or  telescope, 
or  for  the  founding  or  strengthening  of  a  scientific 
or  a  literary  professorship,  with  a  live  man  to  fill 
it,  is  ever  suffered  to  fall  to  the  ground  among 
them.  Whose  are  the  names  borne  by  so  many 
of  the  best  foundations  in  our  Alma  Mater  ?  They 
are  the  names  of  public-spu-ited,  far-seeing,  pros- 
perous merchants,  who  saw  the  value  of  education 
to  the  coming  generations,  and  who  felt  it  a  duty 
which  they  owed  to  their  children  and  their  coun- 
try, to  open,  out  of  their  material  abundance, 
permanent  fountains  of  such  education  in  its  sev- 
eral branches.  Every  month  brings  report  of 
some  munificent  donation  or  bequest  of  this  sort. 
Yet  never  so  far  do  we  hear  of  anybody  in  his 
will  bequeathing  fifty  or  even  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  endowment  of  any  thing  musical. 
And  why  ?  Simply  because  the  conviction  of 
the  usefulness  of  such  an  object  has  not  acquired 
the  sanction  of  society  at  large,  has  not  become 
public  opinion.  Those  having  the  means  and 
will  to  benefit  posterity,  bestow  their  wealth,  as 
others  have  done  before  them,  upon  certain  old- 
fashioned,  respectable,  conventional  good  objects. 
Few  seek  out  new  and  equally  needed  ways  of 
doing  good.  Here  is  a  wealthy  and  eccentric 
old  bachelor,  who  has  original  notions  and  refined 
tastes  of  his  own,  among  which  perhaps  a  passion- 


ate devotion  to  good  music,  to  indulge  which  he 
thinks  it  little  to  appear  strange  and  visionary  to 
his  neighbors  all  his  life.  He  believes  in  music  ; 
believes  in  it  enthusiastically,  extravagantly ; 
cherishes  it  in  his  quiet  way  as  the  divine  fire  of 
his  life ;  yet  it  is  a  hundred  to  one  that  when  he 
comes  to  make  his  will,  he  will  bestow  all  he  has 
upon  some  conventional  old  form  of  charity,  upon 
a  hospital,  a  Greek  professorship,  a  chapel,  or 
what  not,  without  its  once  occurring  to  him,  inas- 
much as  it  never  lias  been  done,  that  it  is  quite 
practicable,  and  would  be  an  extremely  useful 
thing  for  him  to  open  a  perennial  fountain  of  that 
divine  Art  he  so  loves  to  those  that  shall  come 
after  him.  But  wait  a  few  years ;  let  Music  be- 
come as  toidely  prized  and  honored,  as  now  Greek 
and  Hebrew  arc,  and  here  and  there  a  dying 
millionaire  will  begin  to  think  he  has  a  debt  to 
Music  too,  among  his  responsibilities  for  the  true 
culture  of  posterity.  We  do  not  despair  of  this. 
No  one  who  knows  and  feels  the  social  worth  of 
music,  can  despair  of  it.  If  it  have  such  worth, 
it  must  ere  long  be  generally  felt,  and  then  sub- 
scriptions, donations  and  bequests  will  come  as 
naturally  for  this  good  object  as  for  any  other. 

Two  ways  have  occurred  as  worthy.  One  is 
to  give  St.  Cecilia  her  chair  among  the  fair  and 
venerable  "  humanities"  in  our  old  universities. 
Another  way,  and  one  which  would  result  in  even 
more  practical  good,  would  be  to  endow  a  large 
permanent  orchestra,  under  wise  and  strict  con- 
ditions, for  the  frequent  public  perfonnance  in 
any  city  of  the  really  great  classical  compositions 
of  the  masters, — or  still  better  a  Conservatory, 
which  should  embrace  this  among  all  the  branches 
of  a  complete  provision  for  musical  instruction 
and  example.  We  mean  to  agitate  this  subject, 
and  from  time  to  time  develope  these  hints,  under 
various  aspects. 


The  London  Musical  World— Wagner,  and 
Copying  without  Credit. 

The  London  Musical  World  is  translating  for 
its  readers  the  entire  book  by  Kichaed  Wag- 
nee,  called  "  Opera  and  Drama."  This  is  much 
more  to  the  purpose,  than  that  constant  and  by 
no  means  elegantly  rhetorical  abuse  of  him,  of 
which  we  have  quoted  a  few  specimens.  This 
may  do  something  to  enlighten  the  world  of  those 
who  speak  the  English  tongue  about  the  real 
spirit,  tendency  and  purpose  of  the  man,  and  we 
feel  tempted  to  make  extracts  largely,  thank- 
ing the  World  for  saving  ns  the  trouble  of  trans- 
lating. For  Wagner  is  a  man  of  genius  and 
ideas,  whatever  his  shortcomings  or  extravagances, 
and  his  criticism  on  the  Opera,  as  now  and  hither- 
to existing,  is  one  to  be  considered. 

This  reminds  us  that  we  have  been  saved  the 
trouble  of  fighting  our  own  battles  lately  with  the 
said  London  World  upon  the  score  of  "  copying 
without  credit."  The  New  York  Musical  Re- 
view, whose  labors  have  been  similarly  preyed 
upon  in  that  quarter,  and  which  moreover  has 
pi'ovoked  the  satire  of  the  World  by  its  London 
correspondent's  admiration  and  defence  of  Wag- 
ner, has  gallantly  and  generously  come  to  our 
rescue,  noticing  the  World's  retaliatory  charges 
upon  us.  The  London  World  contained  what 
seemed  an  editorial  of  its  own  about  Wagner, 
which  was  almost  word  for  word  identical  with  an 
article  by  our  New  York  contemporary.  On 
being  chai'ged  therewith  it  made  virulent  reply 
in  its  issue  of  May  12,  saying  among  other  things: 


The  article  of  Warner,  alluded  to  above,  was, 
historically,  an  abridgement  of   one   which  ap- 
peared  in  the  columns  of  our  aVjusive  eontem-   [ 
porary,  who  had   himself  remodelled  it  from  one 
much  longer,  and  much  better,  in  Dwighl's  Jour-   j 
nal   of  Music,  the   best  Art-paper  in  America.    [ 
These  were  "  the  sources  in  our  possession."     The    ' 
opinions  were  our  own — quite  opposed  to  those  of 
the  New  World,  wliich  knows  little  or  nothing  of 
Wagner;  and  ?/(Me  were  derived  from  '-personal 
experience."     When  we  inform  our  readers,  that 
the  editors  of  transatlantic  music-"  sheets,"  (even    I 
friend   Dwighf),  have  been  for  years  in  the  habit 
of   borrowing  from  us  wholesale,  with  or  without 
acknowledgement,  they  will  be  inclined  to  smile 
at  the  outcry  of  our  injured  contemporary,  who 
has  scarcely  ever  an  article  worth  reading  of  his 
own  concoction. 

To  this  the  Musical  Review  replies,  justly  and 
truly,  as  we  think  : 

If  so,  why  did  not  this  editor  abridge  the 
"much  better"  article  instead  of  ours?  Tlie  fact 
is,  there  is  no  resemblance  between  the  two  ar- 
ticles, and  the  writer  of  that  in  the  Gazette  (now 
Review)  never  heard  of  the  existence  of  the  other 
until  the  appearance  of  the  present  charge.  The 
Musical  World  accuses  DvnijhCs  Journal  of  steal- 
ing from  its  columns.  Those  who  know  Mr. 
Dwight  have  too  much  respect  for  his  intelligence 
to  believe  he  would  steal  from  that  source,  and  too 
much  confidence  in  his  integrity  to  believe  he 
would  willfully  take  any  thing  without  credit. 

One  of  the  best  things  in  the  ISlusical  World 
article,  is  the  remark  that,  "  the  English  press  is 
so  represented  that  not  one  living  being  can  hon- 
estly cast  a  stone  at  anyone  of  its  representatives. 
They  maj'  be  wrong,  even  incompetent ;  but  they 
are  upright  and  honest  to  a  man."  Verily  !  the 
world  must  have  grown  honest  since  Diogenes' 
time  !  However,  we  all  know  "  there's  cheating 
in  all  trades  hut  ours."  If  all  be  honest,  each 
individual  of  that  "  all"  must  be.  A  poor  kind  of 
argument,  this,  to  prove  one's  honesty  :  but  per- 
haps it  is  the  best  the  Musical  World  could  find. 

The  London  World  afterwards  takes  occasion  to 
remark  that  it  is  translating  Wagner's  book  "  for 
the  benefit  of  Mr.  Dwight  of  Boston,  and  other 
Transatlantic  journalists,  who,  pirates  themselves, 
will  not  tolerate  piracy  in  others." 

This  is  very  smart,  to  say  the  least ;  accusing 
us  (and  everybody)  of  what  we  for  one  do  not 
confess,  as  if  the  smoke  and  bluster  of  such  accu- 
sation could  conceal  the  awkwardness  of  the 
confession  on  your  own  part !  When  you  say  we 
borrow  from  you  "  with  or  without  acknowledg- 
ment," why  not  state  definitely  and  frankly 
wTiicli  ?  Once  for  all  we  declare,  as  a  careful  com- 
parison of  the  two  papers  will  confirm,  that  we 
have  in  no  instance  copied  or  quoted  an  article 
purporting  to  be  original  from  the  London  Musi- 
cal World,  without  giving  credit  to  that  source. 
With  credit  we  have  copied  frequently  and  largely, 
as  our  readers  know.  !Many  things  also  we  have 
copied  in  the  shape  of  summaries  of  Foreign 
News,  little  scraps  of  information,  floating  para- 
graphs of  solid  matter,  such  as'  we  find  in  every 
paper,  and  for  which  we  give  no  credit,  since 
there  is  no  knowing  in  such  cases  whom  to  credit. 
This  is  the  universal  practice  in  all  journalizing. 
We  may  once  or  twice,  too,  have  failed  to  state 
that  we  found  a  certain  translation,  which  we 
published,  in  the  Musical  World;  but  it  was  in 
the  want  of  evidence  that  said  translation  origin- 
ally emanated  from  that  source  and  was  not  a 
borrowed  article  as  we  there  found  it  We  be- 
lieve there  is  no  established  principle  of  news- 
paper ethics  that  condemns  this.  It  is  idle  there- 
fore for  the  Tror/(/  to  try  to  confound  this  sort  of 
borromng  with  its  own  habit  of  copying  without 
credit  original  editorial  articles  and   ti-arslaticns 
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made  expressly  for  the  American  journals,  which 
it  woiikl  fiiin  include  in  one  unblushing,  jolly 
piratical  fraternity  with  itself.  But  enough  said. 
We  shall  still  take  pleasure  in  transferring  to  our 
columns,  when  we  have  room,  and  with  credit, 
any  good  things,  or  interesting,  which  our  august 
and  enterprising  transatlantic  senior  may  send  us. 


Music  among  the  Blind. 

By  invitation  of  Dr.  Howe,  the  superintendent 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at 
South  Boston,  we  had  the  pleasure  last  week  of 
witnessing  the  musical  proficiency  of  the  pupils. 
Music,  as  all  know,  enters  largely  into  the  system 
of  education  pursued  in  such  institutions,  and  has 
proved  an  invaluable  resource  to  those  unfortu- 
nately cut  off  from  the  delights  and  the  refining 
influences  of  the  sense  of  sight.  '  Heavenly  Music' 
it  must  indeed  be  to  them.  It  was  at  the  closing 
of  the  term,  and  this  opportunity  was  taken  to 
show  what  had  been  accomplished,  while  the 
school  yet  numbered  many  of  its  older  and  most 
advanced  pupils,  who  are  not  expected  to  return, 
but  now  go  out  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the  world, 
armed  with  this  fine  accomplishment  to  serve 
them  in  the  otherwise  unecjual  contest.  Some 
of  them  will  be  music-teachers,  organists,  singers 
in  church  choirs,  &e.,  and  are  well  fitted  for  these 
functions.  One,  a  young  lady  of  fine  ability  and 
rare  proficiency,  advertises  in  our  columns  for  a 
situation  of  this  kind,  and  from  what  we  witnessed 
the  other  day,  as  well  as  from  the  report  of  her 
teachers,  past  and  present,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
commend  her  claims. 

We  were  highly  gratified  by  the  exhibition,  as 
were  a  room  full  of  visitors  interested  in  music 
and  in  the  education  of  the  blind.  From  forty  to 
fifty  pupils,  of  all  ages  from  six  or  seven  to  six- 
teen, took  part  in  the  exercises.  They  were  ar- 
ranged choir-wise  across  one  end  of  the  pleasant 
music-hall,  in  ranks  retreating  upward  to  the 
organ,  the  youngest  cliildren  in  front.  When 
they  sang  in  full  choir,  they  were  divided  (more 
of  course  with  regard  to  vocal  aptitude  than  to 
true  choral  balance)  in  about  these  proportions  : 
Soprani,  17;  Contralti,  14;  Tenors,  6  ;  Basses, 
8.  Of  these  some  have  had  instruction  only  a 
year  or  less,  others  have  been  pupils  in  the  insti- 
tution for  many  years,  and  under  its  former  faith- 
ful teachers,  as  well  as  under  their  present  suc- 
cessor, Mr.  Ansorge,  a  gentleman  who  has  been 
through  the  wliole  course  of  thorough  Normal 
training  in  Prussia,  and  who  appears  to  unite 
benevolence  and  moral  earnestness  with  true  musi- 
cianship and  faculty  for  teaching.  We  could  not 
sec  but  that  the  youngest  members  of  the  chorus 
took  every  note  as  promptly  and  as  surely  as  the 
others. 

A  list  was  handed  us  of  all  the  pieces  that  had 
been  learned  during  the  year,  including  a  dozen 
grand  oratorio  choruses;  seventeen  three  and 
four-part  glees  ;  over  twenty  hymn  tunes  ;  eight 
glees  for  male  voices ;  twenty-two  songs,  duets, 
and  trios  ;  besides  a  number  of  simpler  children's 
songs ;  and  instrumental  pieces,  of  which  hereafter. 
From  these  we  selected  several  pieces  which  were 
sung  without  previous  warning.  The  Hallelujah 
from  Beethoven's  "  Mount  of  Olives",  and  the 
Hallelujah  from  the  "  Messiah"  were  sun"'  cor- 
rectly, in  good  tune  throughout,  and  with  spirit. 
It  was  good  honest  four-part  singing.  Every 
voice  was  heard  and  every  voice  was  true.  The 
sopranos,  as  a  body,  were  clear  and  musical,  if 


there  was  no  voice  of  rare  beauty.  We  were 
particularly  struck  by  the  promptness  and  effec- 
tiveness of  a  row  of  small  boy  contralti,  who 
would  be  an  example  for  any  of  our  oratorio  so- 
cieties. These  choruses  were  finely  accompanied 
on  the  organ  by  one  of  the  older  pupils,  who  has 
a  neat  touch,  which  he  afterwards  exhibited  to 
advantage  in  an  elaborate  fantasia  piece  on  the 
piano.  All  that  seemed  wanting  in  these  choruses 
(besides  of  course  more  bass  and  tenor)  was  that 
fineness  of  expression,  that  light  and  shade  of 
sentiment,  which  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect. 
Let  those  who  ever  preach  about  the  life  of  the 
senses  as  opposed  to  the  spiritual  in  us,  consider 
that  the  loss  of  any  sense  is  the  privation  of  a 
refining,  spiritualizing  influence ;  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  he  who  has  all  his  senses  best 
developed,  is  the  most  refined,  most  spiritual  per- 
son. "Wliere  the  heavenly  hints  of  outward  beau- 
ty find  no  entrance,  there  is  naturally  less  refine- 
ment and  delicacy  of  feeling.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  voices  of  the  blind  are  harsh,  their  man- 
ners coarse  and  awkward.  It  is  much  less  so  in 
this  Institution,  where  the  whole  system  of  edu- 
cation is  liberal,  kindly,  harmonious  and  pervaded 
by  the  aesthetic  spirit.  Still,  one  cannot  help 
noticing  the  drawback ;  in  the  singing  of  these 
children  expi-ession  cannot  quite  keep  pace  with 
technical  perfection.  And  yet  how  much  has 
been  accomplished,  even  in  this  higher  direction, 
by  the  Institution  for  the  Blind ! 

Other  pieces  sung  by  all  together  were  the 
hymn  :  "  Bowen  " — sung  in  a  style  which  it  would 
be  edifying  to  hear  in  any  church  ;  the  "  Mar- 
seilles Hymn,"  very  eflective ;  and  the  lively 
chorus  glee :  "  Good  Morning,"  in  which  the  an- 
swers were  passed  about  very  promptly.  The 
Angel  Trio,  from  "  Elijah,"  was  very  correctly 
sung  by  three  young  ladies,  of  naturally  good  and 
well-trained  voices.  Schubert's  song :  "  The  Last 
Greeting,"  was  sung  in  unison  by  several  sopranos, 
and  in  good  style.  A  funny  glee:  "Johnny,  can 
you  count  twenty-five,"  for  two  tenors  and  two 
basses,  four  on  a  part,  was  given  with  a  relish,  and 
no  note  missed  in  the  sometimes  intricate  move- 
ment. 

Of  solos  we  heard  only  one,  the  diflicult  seena 
from  Der  Freyscliiltz,  which  was  a  creditable 
aspiration  on  the  part  of  singer  and  accompanist, 
although  rather  a  large  undertaking.  The  list  of 
songs  included  Adela'kla,  and  others  of  this  high 
class,  as  well  as  simple  ones ;  and  most  of  these 
pieces  have  been  learned  by  all  the  voices  of  the 
proper  compass  :  i.  e.  they  have  been  committed 
to  memory,  note  by  note,  so  that  each  can  sing 
them  with  more  or  less  effectiveness. 

For  instrumental  music  there  was  not  much 
time.  We  heard  an  organ  piece,  with  short 
fugue,  very  clearly  and  firmly  played  by  a  young 
lady.  Another  played  a  Sonata  of  Haydn,  in  a 
way  which  showed  good  training,  although  the 
piece  was  marred,  in  the  present  instance,  by 
timidity  ;  and  another  executed  the  Adagio  from 
one  of  Beethoven's  earlier  Sonatas,  very  nicely. 
The  Fantasia  on  the  Fille  da  Regiment,  by  one 
of  the  boys,  and  perhaps  the  best  player  in  the 
school,  has  been  referred  to.  Three  classes  of 
boys,  and  three  of  girls,  are  taught  the  piano.  A 
class  of  six  scholars  have  learned  voluntaries, 
chorus  accompaniments,  and  tunes  upon  the 
organ  ;  and  eleven  boys  have  made  considerable 
proficiency  upon  the  violin. 

Questions  in  the  theory  of  music   were  put  by 


the  teacher  and  answered  in  a  manner  which 
left  no  doubt  that  most  of  the  scholars  have  a 
pretty  clear  understanding  of  scales,  keys,  inter- 
vals, chords,  resolutions,  &c.,  and  several  of  them 
showed  at  the  jiiano  a  very  ready  faculty  of  mod- 
ulating from  one  key  to  others  however  remote. 

LTpon  the  whole  we  found  satisfactory  evidence 
that  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  have 
been  well  taught  in  music.  The  teacher,  of 
course,  is  not  a  little  aided  by  the  whole  spirit  of 
culture  and  good  management  that  pervades  the 
Institution  ;  but  his  task  can  be  by  no  means  a 
sinecure,  since  every  pupil  must  be  taught  every 
note  by  ear.  Sir.  Ansorge  plainly  is  the  right 
man  for  such  a  place,  and  will  carry  on  the  work 
so  well  begim  by  their  first  teacher,  Mr.  Keller, 
and  continued  by  his  worthy  successors,  Mr. 
Hach  and  Mr.  Werner. 

Ji  d  u  4  r  t  i  s  £  m  4  tt  t  f) . 

HENRY   S.    CUTLER, 

BASEMENT  ROOM  IN  THE   CHURCH  OF  THE  ADVENT, 

GREEN  STREET. 

Bv^Communications  may  be  left  with  Olivee  DiTSON,  or  with 

Nathan  Uichardson. 

WANTED  —  by  a  Young  Lady,  formerly  a  pupil  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind,  a  situation  as  Organist, 
Singer  in  a  Choir  (soprano),  or  as  Music  Teacher  in  a  family 
or  otherwise.  Boston  or  vicinity  preferred.  The  best  of  refer- 
ences given.  —  Inquire  of  Mr.  A.  ^VEn^■ER,  976  Washington  St. 

MUSIC  TEACHER  WANTED. 

WANTED,  in  a  Seminary  of  high  order  in  a  healthy  locality 
at  the  South,  a  female  Mueic  Teacher  of  first-rate  qualifi- 
cations for  instruction  upon  the  piano  and  in  vocal  music. — ■ 
Personal  application  may  be  made  to  George  V.  Heed,  Esq., 
Boston,  or  application  by  letter  addressed  to  S.  B.,  Wd-shington, 
Georgia  Salary  SS650. 
Boston,  June  30, 1855.  4t 

A  CAPITAL  COr.LECTIO]V  OF  ACCORDEON 
MUSIC.  Just  Publislied.  —  The  Flutina,  a  Col- 
lection of  popular  Songs,  Operatic  Airs,  Waltzes,  Polkas, 
Marches,  Quicksteps,  &c.,  arranged  for  the  Aceordeon  and 
Flutina.  This  work  contains  over  100  pieces  of  music,  includ- 
ing the  following  among  other  songs  with  words — an  unusual 
feature  in  a  book  of  this  kind  :  Annie  Lawrie,  Do  they  miss  me 
at  home,  Katy  Darling,  Lily  Dale,  Ocean,  Burial,  and  Wait  for 
the  Wagon.  Price  only  50  cents. 
Published  by        Olivei*  Ditson,  115  ^Yashington  St. 

NEW    COURSE    OF    HARMONY^ 

BY  I-.  H.  SOUTHARD. 

The  Publishers  call  the  attention  of  the  musical  profession 
to  this  work,  as  one  eminently  calculated  to  lighten  the  labors 
of  the  teacher,  and  rapidly  advance  the  pupil.  It  is  emphati- 
cally a  Phactical  work,  serving  both  as  a  Manual  of  instruc- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  and  a  Text-book  on  the  other ;  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  work,  together 
with  the  very  large  number  of  exercises  and  examples,  presents 
great  advantages,  to  both  scholarand  teacher,  over  any  similar 
work  of  the  kind.  Teachers  highly  commend  the  work.  Mr. 
William  Mason  saj'S  it  is  a  work  unsurpassed  in  the  language. 
Mr.  George  J.  Webb  says  that  it  is  a  work  perspicuous  in 
diction,  methodical  in  arrangement,  and  sufficiently  copious  to 
embrace  all  the  essentials  of  the  general  doctrine  of  accord. 
It  can  be  ordered  through  any  respectable  Music-seller,  and 
will  be  sent  through  the  mail  on  the  receipt  of  the  price, 
($1,75,)  postage  prepaid. 

GEO.  P.  REED  «fc  CO.,  Publishers, 
13  Tremont  St.  Boston. 

BD.  ALLEN  desires  a  situation  as  Organist  in  some 
•  church  in  Boston.     Address  Box  186,  Worcester,  Mass. 
REFEaENCES— Sumner  Hill,  E.  Hamilton,  J.  H.  Willcox,  Esqs. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  piano,  and  may  be  addressed  at  the 
Revere  House.  Terms  :  —  S50  p'^r  quarter  of  24  lessons, 
two  a  week  ;  S30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

WILLIAM    BERGER, 

Fublisher  afisd  Sinporaer  of  Music, 

No.  82  West  4tli  Street,  Cincinnati,  0. 

KEEPS  constantly  on   hand  a   Large  and  Select  Stock  of 
IMPORTED   MUSIC,   for  sale   at  Eastern   prices.      New 
Music  received  by  Steamer  as  soon  as  published.     A  liberal 
discount  granted  to  Teachers.    All  orders  promptly  attended 
to.     Music  arranged  to  order. 
O^  Catalogues  sent  gratis  by  mail.  Aug26 

F.    F.    MULLEE, 

DIRECTOR  OP  MUSIC  AND  ORGANIST  at  the  Old  South 
Church  ;  Organist  and  Pianist  of  the  Handel  &  Haydn 

Society,  Musical  Education  Society,  &c.  &c. 
Residence,  No.  3  Winter  Place,  Boston. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC, 


Novello's    Cheap    MUSIC, 

(Imported  from  England,) 

389,  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

MUSICAL    PRESENTS. 

"VfOVBLLO'S  OCTAVO  EDITIONS  Or  ORATORIOS  in 
JM  Vocal  Score,  with  a  Feparate  accompaniment  for  the  Organ 
or  Piano-Forte.  By  Vincent  Novello.  These  works  will  be 
found  appropriate  presents,  combining  elegance  with  a  mode- 
rate outlay  for  a  standard  work. 

WORKS  ALREADY  COMPLETED : 

HAYDN'S 

Creation, (Bound)  S1.25 

HANDEL'S 

Solomon, (Bound)  1.88 

Israel  in  Egypt, "        1-63 

Messiah 1  63 

Samson, 1-88 

Judas  Maccabffius, *         1  "3 

Jephtha, "        1-63 

Dettingen  Te  Deum,  1  fPaper)  0  63 
Coronation  Anthem,  "  Zadock  the  Priest,"  J 

Joshua, (Bound)  1  3S 

Acis  and  Galatea,  (Paper  coTers)  75  ) 

Alexander's  Feast,             "              80  { "        2.25 

Ode  to  St.  Cecilia's  Day,    "  50  ) 

Deborah, 163 

Saul "       163 

MENDELS  SOHN'S 

St.Panl, "        163 

Hymn  of  Praise— I.obgesang,  (Paper)  SI  00  I  "1  3S 
As  the  Hart  Pants,                       "            .38  J  ' " 

MOZART,  HAYDN,  AND  BEETHOVEN. 
The  Three  Favorite  Masses,  with  the  Latin  words,  and  an 
English  adaptation  by  R.  G.  Loraine,  Esq.,  namely  : 

Mozart's  Twelfth  Mass, (Paper)  88  1 

Haydn's  Third  or  Imperial,       "       63  [ (Bound)  2.13 

Beethoyen's  Mass  in  C,  "      63) 

"         Engedi ;  or,  Dayid  in  the  Wilderness,  (Paper)  0  75 
Mozart's  15th  Mass  (the  celebrated  Requiem,)...        "        0.60 

ROMBERG'S 
LayoftheBell, "       0  63 

All  the  Choruses  from  the  octavo  editions  may  be  had  sepa- 
rately, from  3  cents  to  13  cents  each. 

Also  e*ch  piece  from  the  above  Oratorios  to  be  had  separately 
in  full  music  size. 

JOHN  SEWARD  WRIGHT, 

^§iantst,  ©rsanist  anb  Birwtoi  of  iHusu 

AT  THE  MUSIC  HALL,  (Rev.  THEonoKE  Pakkek's  Society.) 

GIVES  INSTRUCTION  ON  THE  PIANO. 

Residence,  13  Avery  Street. 
PIANIST  AND  TEACHER  OE  MUSIC, 

OFFERS  his  services  as  an  Instructor  in  the  higher  branches 
of  Piano  playing.    Mr  H.  may  be  addressed  at  the  music 
stores  of  Nathan  Richarpson,  282  Washington  St.  or  G.  P. 
Reeb  &  Co.  17  Tremont  Row. 
Kefebenceb  :— Mrs.  C.  W.  Loring,  33  Mt.  Vernon  St. 
Miss  K.  E.  Prince,  Salem. 
Miss  Nichols,  20  South  St. 
Miss  May,  5  Franklin  Place.  Feb.  IS. 

THOMAS    RYAW, 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

RESIDENCE,  No.  15  DIX  PLACE. 

FOR  THE  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

THE    CHURCH    MANUAL  •  —  A   Compendium   of  original 
CH.4NTB,   Responses,  etc.,  including  Te  Deum,   Glorias, 
Sanctus,  &c.  &e.    Adapted  to  the  service  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.    By  T.  Bissell.    Price  91. 
Published  by 

Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washitiston  St. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TEACHER     ©F     MUSIC, 

265  AVashington  Street,  Bo8ton> 


CHICKERING   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND    AND    SQUARE 


OP  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


WAREROOMS, 

3Vr.A.JSfOKriO     TEIVCI^Xj^E!, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 


SUPERIOR    TO     ALL. 

IIGHTE,  NEWTON  OBADBURY'S  PIAIOS. 

NATHAN    RICHARDSON 

■Would  respeptfully  iufonn  the  public  tbafc  he  has  t:iken  the 
Agency  for  the  New  England  ;Jtates,  for  the  sale  of  the  above 
celebrated  instruments,  a  full  assortment  of  which  will  con- 
stantly be  kept  at  his 

MUSICAL    EXCHANGE, 

282  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

These  Instruments  are  warranted  in  all  cases,  and  put  up  in 
secure  boxes,  free  of  expense,  for  transportation  to  any  dis- 
tance.  Also,  NEW  MUSIC  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and 

America  received  as  soon  as  published,  which,  together  with 
our  own  publications,  forms  the  largest  stock  and  greatest 
variety  of  Sheet  Music  to  be  found  in  the  United  States.  The 
most  liberal  discount  made  to  the  Trade  and  Seminaries. 

Catalogues  sent  to  any  address, g-;-a/i.s. — Superior  Melodbons 
always  on  hand. — PIANOS  TO  LET,  on  liberal  terms. 

CAnii    GARTNER, 

T B JIG n BR  OF  music. 

May  be  found  at  No.  20  Dover  Street,  every  forenoon  between 
9  and  10.  Oc  14 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Maiiiifactory,  379  Washiiij^ton  Street, 
BOSTON,    MASS. 

YOUIG  LADIES'  VOCAL  MUSIC  SCHOOL. 

E.  R.  EliANCHARD,  Teacher, 

This  School  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  acquire  the 
ability  to  read  music  readily  at  sight,  and  is  particularly  adapt- 
ed to  the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  teach 
singing  in  schools,  or  to  receive  instruction,  from  the  best  mas- 
ters, in  the  Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  Style,  &c. 

Address,  care  of  Geo.  J.  Webb  &  Co  ,  No.  3  Winter  street. 

ME.  J.  C.  D.  PARKER, 

WILL  be  happy  to  give  instruction  in  Piano-forte  and 
Organ  playing,  and  the  Theory  of  Music.     Address; — 
No.  3  Hayward  Place.  May  26.  tf 

MEYER    &    TRETBAR, 

Smpnrtrrs  nni  i^^Dlilislira  nf  SMttsir, 

BUFFALO^    N.   y, 

[D=  AGENTS  for  the  Publishing  House  of  G.  M.  MEYER,  Jr. 
Brunswick. 


IF  you  wish  to  learn  to  play  in  the  shortest  time  possible,  buy 

I0BEEI  SCHOOL  FoTtMANO-FORTE, 

which  is  acknowledged  by  the  most  eminent  musicians   of 
Europe  and  America   to  be  the  BEST  Instruction  Book  that 

has  ever  been  published. Price  Three  Dollars. 

0=Publisbed  at  the  MUSICAL  EXCHANGE,  Boston,  and 
for  sale  at  all  Music  Stores. 

Mr.    J.  Q.    WETHERBEE, 

(BASSO  CANTANTE,) 
No.  18  TREMOKT  TEMPI,E,   BOSTON. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  56  Kueeland  Street. 

C.    BKE  USING, 
IMPORTER    OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  JSrard's   Gi'and  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

\^y^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

ADOLPH   BAUMBACH, 
TEACHER  OF   THE  PIANO-FORTE. 

Application  can  be  made  at  Reed's  Music-Store,  or  at  the 
Norfolk  House,  Rosbury.  Sept  9 

L.    O.    EMERSON, 

SItadKt  d£  Hjt  piatto-jjottj,  ©rgait,  &  Smijini, 

ORGANIST  AND  DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AT 
BULFINCH  STREET  CUURCII. 

Music  Room  under  the  Church Residence^  12  Indiana  PI. 

BOSTON. 
Applications  may  also  be  made  at  OliTcr  Ditson 's,  116  Wash- 
ington St.,  to  whom  he  is  permitted  to  refer. 


ED'WABD    I..    BAI.OH,       MUSIC     AUD     JOB     PBIUTING    OFFICE, 


Tvrf>ir>TnT . 

ORQAN-HARMONIUMS, 

MAWUFACT0BED   BT 

MASON     &,     HAMLIN. 

THE  Organ-Ilarmonium  \^  an  entirely  new  (patent)  mn?iral 
instrument  of  the  reed  species,  having  two  manuals,  or 
row.s  of  keys,  and  eight  stops,  as  follows: — 1.  Diapason  ;  2. 
Dulciana;  3.  Principal;  4.  Flute;  5.  Bourdon;  6.  Hautboy; 
7.  Expression  ;  8.  Coupler,  It  is  designed  more  e-'^pecially  fur 
the  Uf=e  of  churches,  lecture-rooms,  and  other  large  public 
halls,  having  power  nearly  equiil  to  a  thousand  dollar  organ  I 
It  is  also  capable  of  many  solo-effects,  and  has  great  variety  in 
the  property  or  quality  of  tone.  It  is  especially  adapted  to 
the  use  of  organ-teachers  and  students,  being  an  admirable 
substitute  for  organ-practice.  Examination  irom  ail  interested 
is  respectfully  solicited. 

Mason  &  Hamlin's  Model  Melodeons ! 

Recommended  by  the  best  musicians  and  organi.sts  in  the 
country,  (as  sijperior  to  Jill  others,}  among  whom  we  mention 
the  following:  Lowell  Mason,  Wm.  B.  Bradbury,  George  F. 
Root,  G.  W.  Morgan  (late  organist  to  the  Harmonic  Union, 
London),  S.  A.  Bancrofr,  L,  P,  Homer,  L.  II.  Southard,  E. 
Bruce,  etc.  etc. 

Prices  from  $60  to  S175. 
\0^  Circulars  containing  a  full  description  of  the  Sl^del 
Melodeons  sent  to  any  address,  on  application  to  the  under- 
signed. 

HENRY   MASON.       1  MASON"   &    HAMIilN, 

EMMONS  HAMLIN.  J  Cambridge  St.  (cor.  of  Charles,)  Boston^  Ms, 

NEW   AESTHETIC    JOURNAL. 

THE  CRAYON, 
A  Weekly  Paper  devoted  to  AKT,  offers  itself  to  the  attention 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  elevating  and  refining  influ- 
ences of  Beauty.  Among  the  contributors  to  THE  CKAYON 
already  are  Bryant,  Lowell,  Street,  IIemebandt  Peale,  A.  B. 
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Translated  for  this  Journal. 

An  Opus  II. 

EY  EGBERT  SCHDMASN.  (1831.) 

The  otlier  day  Eusebius  stepped  softly  to  my 
door.  Yon  know  the  ironical,  inquiring  smile 
upon  that  pale  face  of  his.  I  sat  -with  Florestan 
at  the  piano.  Florestan,  as  you  know,  is  one  of 
those  singular  musical  men,  who  anticipate  as  it 
■were  beforehand  all  that  is  future,  new,  extraor- 
dinary. But  this  time  a  sui-prise  awaited  him. 
With  the  words:  "Hats  off,  gentlemen,  a  ge- 
nius ! ",  Eusebius  unrolled  a  piece  of  music. 
We  were  not  allowed  to  see  the  title.  I  fingered 
over  the  leaves  in  a  listless  manner;  thei-e  is 
something  fascinating  in  this  muiBed  enjoyment 
of  music,  without  sounds.  Besides,  it  seems  to  me, 
every  composer  has  his  own  peculiar  note-forms 
for  the  eye:  Beethoven"  looks  differently  upon 
paper  from  Mozart,  somewhat  as  Jean  Paul's 
prose  looks  differently  from  Goethe's.  But 
here  I  felt  as  if  actually  strange  eyes,  flower  eyes, 
basilisk  eyes,  peacock's  eyes,  maidens'  eyes,  looked 
marvellously  at  me.  In  many  places  it  grew 
lighter — I  thought  I  saw  Mozart's  La  ci  darem 
la  mano  entwined  through  a  hundred  chords  ; 
Leporello  seemed  to  leer  at  me,  and  Don  Juan 
in  white  mantle  to  fly  past  me. 

"  Play  it,"  suggested  Florestan.  Eusebius  con- 
sented ;  squeezed  into  a  window  niche,  we  listen- 
ed. Eusebius  played  as  if  inspired,  and  conjured 
innumerable  shapes  of  the  most  living  life  before 
us :  it  seems  as  if  the  inspiration  of  the  moment 
sometimes  lifts  the  fingers  above  the  usual  mea- 
sure of  their  power.  The  entire  response  of 
Florestan  consisted,  not  to  speak  of  a  certain 
blissful  smile,  in  nothing  but  the  remark,  that  the 
Variations  might  bo  something  by  Beethoven  or 
Franz  Schubert,  if  you  could  imagine  them 


to  be  piano-virtuosos.     But  when  he  looked  at 

the  title  page,  and  read  simply  : 

"  La  ci  darem  la  mano,  vari(5  pour  le   Pianoforte   par 
Fr^d^no  Chopin,  Oeuvre  2," 

and  we  in  our  astonishment  exclaimed :  "  An 
Opus  two .'"  and  when  our  faces  glowed  with 
uncommon  surprise,  and  besides  a  few  interjec- 
tions there  was  little  to  be  distinguished,  except : 
"  Yes,  this  is  again  something  rational — Chopin 
■ — I  never  heard  the  name — who  can  it  be  ?  at 
all  events  a  genius — was  it  not  Zerlina  laughing 
there?  or  Leporello?"  —  really  there  arose  a 
scene,  which  I  cannot  describe.  Heated  with 
wine  and  Chopin  and  much  talking,  we  went  off 
to  Master  Raro,  who  laughed  a  great  deal  and 
showed  little  curiosity  about  the  Opus  2.  "  I  know 
you  of  old,"  said  he,  "and  your  new-fangled 
enthusiasm — but  bring  the  Chopin ,  here  some 
time."  We  promised  to  do  so  the  next  day. 
Presently  Eusebius  bade  us  quietly  good  night ; 
I  stayed  a  while  with  Master  Raro. 

Florestan,  who  for  some  time  had  had  no  abi- 
ding place,  flew  through  the  moonlit  streets  to  my 
house.  About  midnight  I  found  him  In  my 
chamber,  lying  on  the  sofa,  and  his  eyes  closed. 
"  Chopin's  Variations,"  he  began,  as  if  talking  in 
a  dream,  "  are  still  going  round  in  my  head. 
Certainly,"  he  continued,  "  the  whole  thing  is 
dramatic  and  sufliciently  Chopin-ish ;  the  Intro- 
duction, complete  as  it  is  in  itself — don't  you 
think  of  Leporello's  thirds  ? — seems  to  me  the 
least  suited  to  the  whole ;  but  the  Theme — why  has 
he  written  it  in  B  flat  ? — the  Variations,  the 
Finale  and  the  Adagio,  that  is  really  something — 
there  peeps  genius  out  of  every  bar.  Naturally, 
dear  Julius,  Don  Juan,  Zerlina,  Leporello  and 
Masetto  are  the  interlocutors, — Zerlina's  answer  in 
the  Theme  shows  her  sufliciently  in  love  ;  the  first 
variation  might  perhaps  be  called  somewhat  dis- 
tingue and  coquettish — the  Spanish  grandee  flirt- 
ing very  amiably  with  the  young  peasant  girl. 
This  is  self-evident  in  the  second,  which  is  already 
much  more  familiar,  comical  and  disputatious,  as 
if  two  lovers  were  spiting  one  another  and 
laughing  more  than  usual.  But  how  all  is 
changed  in  the  tliird  variation  !  All  now  is  moon- 
light and  fairy  magic  ;  Masetto,  to  be  sure,  stands 
in  the  distance  and  curses  pretty  audibly,  but 
Don  Juan  does  not  let  that  disturb  him  much. 
But  now  for  the  fourth,  what  do  you  think  of 
that  ? 

"  Eusebius  plaj-ed  it  quite  purely — does  it  not 
leap  out  boldly  and  bravely  and  go  right  at  a 
man  ?  although  the  Adagio  (it  seems  to  me  natu- 
ral that  Chopin  repeats  the  first  part)  plays  in 
B  flat  minor,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more 
appropriate,  since  in  its  beginning  it  warns  us  as 
it  were   morally  of  Don  Juan.    It  is  naughty, 


indeed,  and  yet  how  beautiful,  that  Leporello 
listens  behind  the  bushes,  laughing  and  joking, 
and  that  oboes  and  clarinets  stream  forth  with 
such  magical  enticement,  and  that  the  full  bloom- 
ing B  flat  major  so  precisely  indicates  the  first 
kiss  of  love.  But  aU  that  is  nothing  to  the  last 
movement — have  you  wine  still,  Julius  ? — this  is 
the  entire  Finale  in  Mozart — leaping  champagne 
corks,  ringing  glasses,  Leporello's  voice  in  the 
midst  of  all,  then  the  clutching '  and  pursuinof 
'spirits,  Don  Juan  running  away — and  then  the 
conclusion,  which  ends  in  a  beautifully  ti'anquil- 
ized  and  real  manner." 

Never  before,  so  ended  Florestan,  had  he  had 
a  similar  emotion  to  that  awakened  by  this  close, 
except  in  Switzerland.  And  that  was  in  those 
beautiful  days,  when,  as  the  setting  sun  climbed 
higher  and  higher  up  the  highest  mountain  sum- 
mits and  finally  the  last  ray  vanished,  there  came 
a  moment  in  which  one  seemed  to  see  the  white 
Alp  giants  close  their  eyes.  One  only  feels  that 
he  has  had  a  heavenly  vision.  "  Awake  thou  also 
to  new  dreams,  my  Julius,  and  sleep !"  "  Dearest 
Florestan,"  replied  I,  "  these  private  feelings  are 
perhaps  praiseworthy,  although  they  are  some- 
what subjective ;  but  however  little  of  definite 
design  Chopin  may  have  had  in  these  inspirations 
of  his  genius,  I  bow  my  head  likewise  to  such 
genius,  such  effort  and  such  mastery."  Where- 
upon we  went  to  sleej^.  Julius. 


K'ew  Views  of  Opera. 

[Extracts  from  Richard  "W-vgneh's  "  Opera  and  Drama,"  as 
translated  by  the  London  Mu&ual  World.] 

II. 

The  constitution  of  music  has  developed  itself 
in  two  directions  in  the  branch  of  Art  fixed  by  it, 
and  knov/n  as  Opera :  in  a  serious  direction — 
through  all  those  composers  who  felt  the  weight  of 
the  responsibility  which  fell  to  music,  when  it  as- 
sumed tor  itself  alone  the  aim  of  the  drama — and 
in  a  frifolous  direction,  through  all  those  musi- 
cians, who,  impelled  by  the  instinct  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  solving  an  unnatural  problem,  turned 
their  backs  upon  it,  and,  thinking  only  of  enjoying 
the  advantages  that  opera  has  gained  from  uncom- 
monly extended  publicity,  gave  themselves  up  to 
an  unmixed  system  of  musical  experimentalizing- 
It  is  necessary  for  us,  in  the  fiist  place,  to  con- 
template more  nearly  the  former,  or  serious,  side 
of  the  question. 

The  musical  foundation  of  Opera  wag,  as  we 
know,  nothing  more  than  the  aii;  while  the  latter, 
again,  was  the  national  song  introduced  by  the 
singer  to  the  aristocratic  world,  with  the  words 
left  out  and  supplied  by  the  production'  of  the 
poetical  artist  engaged  for  the  purpose.  The 
development  of  the  national  melody  into  the 
operatic  air  was,  next,  the  work  of  the  vocal  artist, 
no  longer  interested  in  the  rendering  of  the  mel- 
ody, but  in  the  e.xhibition  of  his  artistic  skill ;  he 
determined  the  resting  points  necessary  for  him- 
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self;  the  change  from  the  more  lively  to  the 
more  moderate  expressions  of  song,  and  the  pas- 
sages where,  free  from  all  rhythmical  and  melodic 
constraint,  ho  could,  to  his  heart's  content,  display 
his  skill  alone.  The  composer  merely  arranged 
the  materials  for  the  virtuosity  of  the  singer,  and 
the  poet,  again,  did  the  same  for  the  composer. 

We  must  firmly  impress  upon  our  minds  these 
original  relations  of  the  artistic  factors  of  the 
opera  to  each  other,  that  we  may,  in  what  follows, 
perceive  how  these  distorted  relations  became 
more  and  more  confused  from  all  the  efforts  to  set 
them  right. 

From  the  luxurious  craving  of  noble  lords  after 
variety  in  their  amusements,  the  ballet  was  added 
to  the  dramatic  cantala.  The  dances  and  the 
dance-melodies,  as  arbiti-arily  taken  from  the 
national  dance-tunes  as  the  operatic  air  was  from 
the  national  song,  allied  themselves,  with  the  coy 
inability  of  coalition  inherent  to  everything  un- 
natural, to  the  influence  of  the  singer;  while,  by 
this  heaping-up  of  elements  totally  destitute  of 
anything  like  inward  connection,  there  naturally 
arose  for  the  poet  the  task  of  binding  together  in 
a  combination,  brought  about  anyhow,  the  display 
of  all  the  artistic  capabilities  spread  out  before 
him.  A  connecting  dramatic  medium,  which  be- 
came more  and  more  evidently  a  necessity,  now 
joined,  with  the  help  of  the  poet,  that  which  in 
itself  really  required  no  such  connecting  medium, 
so  that  the  aim  of  the  drama — impelled  by  out- 
ward necessity — was  simply  given,  but  by  no 
means  taken  up.  Vocal  and  dance  melodies 
stood,  in  the  coldest  and  most  complete  solitude, 
near  each  other,  for  the  display  of  the  singer's  or 
dancer's  skill,  while  it  was  only  in  what  should,  at 
a  pinch,  connect  them,  in  the  musically  recited 
dialogue,  that  the  poet  exercised  his  subordinate 
influence,  and  that  the  drama  was  at  all  appar- 
ent. 

Nor  did  recitative  arise  in  opera,  as  a  new 
invention,  from  a  real  impulse  towards  the  drama; 
long  before  this  speaking  style  of  song  had  been 
introduced  into  opera,  the  Christian  Church  had 
employed  it  for  the  recitation  of  Biblical  passages. 
The  cadence  which,  in  these  recitations,  soon  be- 
came, in  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  the  ritual, 
stationary,  and  common-place ;  only  apparently, 
not  really,  any  longer  speaking,  and  rather  indif- 
ferently melodic  than  expressively  conversational, 
was  next  transferred,  but  also  modelled  and 
varied  by  musical  caprice,  to  opera,  so  that,  with 
the  air,  dance-melody,  and  recitative,  the  whole 
apparatus  of  the  musical  drama — absolutely,  as 
regards  its  constitution,  unchanged  down  to  the 
most  recent  opera — was  definitely  fixed.  The 
substance,  too,  of  the  dramatic  plots  serving  as  a 
.foundation  for  this  apparatus,  soon  became  stere- 
otyped ;  mostly  taken  from  the  totally  misunder- 
stood Greek  mythology  and  hero-world,  they 
formed  a  theatrical  scaflolding  deficient  in  all 
capability  of  exciting  warmth  and  sympathy,  but 
which,  on  the  other  handf  possessed  the  faculty  of 
presenting  itself  for  the  use  of  every  composer,  to 
be  treated  according  to  his  peculiar  views,  and 
thus  we  find  that  the  majority  of  these  texts  have 
been  set  to  music  again  and  again  by  the  most 
dissimilar  musicians. 

Glitck's  revolution,  which  became  so  cele- 
brated, and  which  has  been  wafted  to  the  ears  of 
many  ignorant  persons  as  a  complete  distortion  of 
the  views  commonly  taken  until  then  of  the  con- 
stitution of  opera,  really  consisted  in  the  mere 
fact  of  the  composer's  revolting  against  the 
caprice  of  the  singer.  The  composer,  who,  after 
the  singer,  had  especially  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  public,  since  it  was  /te  who  always  provided 
the  singer  with  fresh  materials  for  the  display  of 
his  skill,  felt  himself  injured  by  the  singer's  influ- 
ence in  exactly  the  same  proportion  that  he  was 
desirous  of  fashioning  the  said  materials  after  his 
own  creative  phantasy,  so  that  his  work,  and  per- 
haps onlij  his  work  should,  at  least,  strike  the 
hearer.  Ttvo  roads  were  open  to  the  ambitious 
composer,  for  the  attainment  of  his  end  ;  either 
to  develop  the  purely  sensual  substance  of  the 
air,  with  the  assistance  of  all  the  musical  means 
at  his  command,  as  well  as  of  all  those  to  be  after- 
wards found,  to  the  highest  and  most  voluptuous 


fullness;  or — and  this  is  the  more  earnest  way, 
which  we  have  now  to  pursue — to  restrict  all  ca- 
price in  the  execution  of  the  air,  by  an  endeavor 
on  the  part  of  the  composer  to  impart  to  the  tune 
to  be  executed  an  expression  suitable  to  the 
accompanying  verbal  text.  If  such  texts  were, 
in  conformity  with  their  nature,  to  have  the  value 
of  the  feeling  conversation  of  acting  personages, 
feeling  singers  and  composers  must  long  previously 
have  thought  of  stamping  their  virtuosity  with  the 
necessary  degree  of  warmth,  and  Gluck  was  as- 
suredly not  the  first  composer  who  wrote  passion- 
ate airs,  nor  were  his  singers  the  first  to  sing  such 
airs  with  expression.  But  that  which  makes  him 
the  starting  point  for  what  is,  decidedly,  a  most 
complete  change  in  the  previous  position  of  the 
artistic  factors  of  opera  to  each  other,  is :  that  he 
enounced  with  consciousness,  and  on  principle,  the 
appropriate  necessity  of  having  both  in  air  and 
recitative  an  expression  in  keeping  with  the 
accompanying  text.  From  this  period,  the  pre- 
ponderating influence  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
opera  passes,  most  certainly,  to  the  composer  :  the 
singer  becomes  the  organ  of  the  composer's  inten- 
tion, and  this  intention  is,  with  full  consciousness, 
enounced,  in  order  that  the  dramatic  substance  of 
the  accompanying  text  may  be  satisfied  by  being 
truly  expressed.  The  only  thing,  in  fact,  attacked, 
was  the  unbecoming  and  heartless  desire  of  the 
singer  to  please ;  but,  in  all  other  respects,  every- 
thing relating  to  the  completely  unnatural  organ- 
ization of  opera  remained  exactly  as  before.  Air, 
recitative,  and  dance-music,  each  completely 
separate,  stand  as  causelessly  by  each  other  in 
Gluck's  operas,  as  was  previously  the  case,  and  is 
so,  almost  always,  even  at  the  present  day. 

In  the  position  of  the  poet  towards  the  compo- 
ser, not  the  slightest  change  was  made  ;  the  posi- 
tion of  the  latter  towards  him  had  in  fact  become 
rather  more  dictatorial  than  before,  since,  after 
enouncing  the  consciousness  of  his  more  elevated 
task — with  regard  to  the  vocalist — he  carried  out, 
with  more  naturely  weighed  zeal,  the  arrange- 
ments in  the  construction  of  the  opera.  The  poet 
never  thought  of  mi.xing  himself  up  at  all  in  such 
arrangements.     *     *     * 

But  it  was  Gluck's  successors  who  first  thought 
of  taking  advantage  of  this  position  of  theirs  for 
enlarging  the  forms  they  found  ready  to  their 
hand.  These  successors — among  whom  we  must 
comprise  the  composers  of  Italian  and  French 
origin,  who,  shortly  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
last,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  present, 
century,  wrote  for  the  operatic  theatres  of  Paris 
— imparted  to  their  songs,  with  a  more  and  more 
complete  degree  of  warmth  and  truth  of  immedi- 
ate expression,  a  more  extended  formal  foundation. 
The  old  established  divisions  of  the  air,  still  re- 
tained in  their  essential  characteristics,  were  fixed 
upon  more  varied  motives,  and  even  transitions 
and  connecting  passages  drawn  into  the  domain 
of  expression;  the  recitative  joined  involuntarily, 
and  more  closely,  the  air  and  even  entered  as  a 
necessary  expression  into  its  composition.  The 
air,  however,  gained  an  important  degree  of  ex- 
pansion from  the  fact  that  more  than  one  person 
— according  to  the  dramatic  exigencies — took 
part  in  its  execution,  and  that  thus  the  essentially 
monological  characteristic  of  the  old  opera  was 
advantageously  lost.  It  is  true  that  pieces  such  as 
duets  and  trios  had  been  long  previously  known  ; 
but  the  fact  of  two  or  three  persons  singing 
together  in  an  air  had  not  fundamentally  pro- 
duced the  least  change  in  the  character  of  the  air, 
which",  in  the  melodic  plan  and  maintenance  of 
the  thematic  tone  once  adopted — which  tone  did 
not  exactly  refer  to  individual  expression,  but  to 
a  general  specifically  musical  disposition — re- 
mained quite  the  same,  nothing  being  really 
changed  in  it,  whether  performed  as  a  monologue 
or  as  a  duet,  except  what  was  perfectly  material, 
namely :  the  fact  of  the  musical  phrases  being 
sung  alternately  by  different  voices,  or  by  all  to- 
gether, by  a  simple  harmonic  contrivance,  such 
as  two  or  three  voices,  etc.  To  indicate  this  spe- 
cifically musical  element,  so  far  that  it  might 
become  capable  of  vivaciously  alternating  indi- 
vidual expression,  was  the  task  and  work  of  the 
above  mentioned  composers,  as  is  evident  in  their 
treatment  of   the  so-called  dramatico-musical  en- 
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always  remained  in  truth  simply  the  air,  recitative, 
and  dance  music ;  only,  whenever,  in  the  air  or 
recitative,  a  vocal  expression,  corresponding  to  the 
text-foundation,  was  once  acknowledged  as  a 
fitting  exigence,  the  truth  of  this  expression  logi- 
cally and  of  necessity  had  to  be  extended  to 
whatever  dramatic  connection  was  contained  in 
the  text-foundation.  From  the  honest  effort  to 
satisfy  this  necessary  consequence,  arose  the  ex- 
tension of  the  older  musical  forms  in  opera,  as  we 
find  them  in  the  serious  operas  of  Cherubini, 
Mehul,  and  Spontini.  We  may  say  that,  in  these 
works,  is  fulfilled  what  Gluck  wanted,  or  may 
have  wanted — yes,  in  them  is  attained,  once  for 
all,  whatever  natural,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  expression,  consistent  qualities  could 
be  developed  on  the  primitive  foundation  of  opera. 
The  youngest  of  the  above  three  masters, 
Spontini,  was  so  perfectly  convinced  of  having 
really  reached  the  utmost  limits  of  operatic  style; 
he  had  so  firm  a  belief  in  the  impossibility  of  his 
productions  ever  being,  in  any  way,  surpassed, 
that,  in  all  his  subsequent  artistic  efforts,  which 
he  published  after  the  works  of  his  great  Parisian 
epoch,  he  never  made  even  the  slightest  attempt, 
in  form  or  meaning,  to  go  beyond  the  stand  he 
had  taken  in  those  works.  He  obstinately  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  subsequent,  so-called  ro- 
mantic, development  of  opera  as  anything  but  an 
evident  decay  of  opera ;  so  that,  on  those,  to 
whom  he  afterwards  communicated  his  ideas  con- 
cerning this  subject,  he  necessarily  produced  the 
impression  of  a  person  prejudiced,  to  madness,  in 
favor  of  himself  and  his  own  works,  while  he 
really  only  enounced  a  conviction,  which  could 
very  easily  be  founded  upon  a  perfectly  sound 
view  of  the  constitution  of  opera.  On  surveying 
the  deportment  of  modern  opera,  Spontini  could, 
with  justice  ask :  "  Have  you  materially  devel- 
oped, in  any  manner,  the  musical  component 
parts  of  opera  in  any  greater  degree  than  what 
3-ou  find  in  my  works?  Or  have  you  been  able 
to  effect  anything  intelligible  or  sound,  by  really 
going  beyond  this  form  ?  Is  not  all  that  is  un- 
palatable in  your  productions  simply  a  conse- 
quence of  stepping  out  of  this  form,  and  have  you 
not  been  enabled  to  produce  all  that  is  palatable 
simply  within  this  form  ?  Where,  now,  does  this 
form  exist  more  grandly,  broadly,  and  compre- 
hensively than  in  my  three  great  Parisian  operas? 
Who,  however,  will  tell  me  that  he  has  filled  out 
this  form  with  more  glowing,  passionate,  and 
energetic  substance  than  I  have  ?  " 

It  would  be  difficult  to  reply  to  these  questions 
of  Spontini  in  a  manner  that  would  confuse  him, 
but,  in  every  case,  still  more  difEcult  to  prove  to 
him  that  he  was  mad,  if  he  held  t(s  to  be  so.  Out 
of  Spontini's  mouth  speaks  the  honest  voice  of 
conviction  of  the  absolute  musician,  who  gives  us 
to  understand  :  "  If  the  musician  will,  hi/  himself, 
as  arranger  of  the  opera,  bring  about  the  drama, 
he  cannot,  without  in  addition  exposing  his  utter 
incapacity,  go  one  step  further  than  I  have  gone." 
In  this,  however,  there  is  involuntarily  expressed 
the  demand  for  something  further;  "If  you  de- 
sire more,  you  must  apply,  not  to  the  musician, 
but  to  the  poet." 

But  how  did  this  poet  stand  with  regard  to 
Spontini  and  his  contemporaries  ?  With  the 
whole  growth  of  the  musical  form  of  opera,  with 
all  the  development  of  the  capabilities  of  expres- 
sion contained  in  it,  the  position  of  the  poet  was 
not  in  the  least  changed.  He  always  remained 
the  preparer  of  foundations  for  the  perfectly  in- 
dependent experiments  of  the  composer.  If  the 
latter,  through  successes  obtained,  felt  his  power 
for  freer  movement  within  his  form  increase,  he 
only  set  the  poet  the  task  of  serving  him  with 
less  fear  and  anxiety  in  the  supply  of  subjects ; 
he  said  to  him,  as  it  were,  "  See  what  I  am  able 
to  accomplish  I  Do  not  trammel  yourself;  trust 
in  my  activity  to  resolve  your  most  hazarded  dra- 
matic combinations,  body  and  bones,  into  music." 
Thus  was  the  poet  merely  carried  along  by  the 
musician ;  he  must  have  felt  ashamed  to  bring 
wooden  hobby-horses  to  his  master,  when  the 
latter  was  able  to  bestride  a  real  steed,  for  he 
knew  that  the  rider  understood  how  to  handle  the 
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reins  bravely — the  musical  reins,  which  were  des- 
tined to  guide  the  steed  hither  and  thither  in  the 
well-levelled  operatic  riding-school,  and  without 
which  neither  musician  nor  poet  dared  to  bestride 
it,  for  fear  it  might  spring  high  above  the  inclosing 
fence,  and  run  off  to  its  wild,  magnificent  nature- 
homo. 

The  poet  thus  certainly  attained,  by  the  side 
of  the  composer,  increasing  importance,  but  only 
exactly  in  the  proportion  that  tlie  musician  ascen- 
ded before  him,  wliile  he  merely  followed  ;  the 
strictly  musical  possibilities  alone,  which  the  com- 
poser pointed  out  to  him,  were  all  that  the  poet 
thought  of,  to  serve  as  his  standard  for  arrange- 
ment and  form,  and  even  for  the  choice  of  a  sub- 
ject; he  remained,  therefore,  with  all  the  reputa- 
tion which  he,  also,  was  beginning  to  gain,  only 
the  mere  skilful  person,  able  to  serve  the  "  dra- 
matic" composer  so  suitably  and  well.  Imme- 
diately the  composer  himself  took  no  other  view 
6f  ihe  relative  position  of  the  poet,  than  that 
which  he  derived  from  the  nature  of  opera,  he 
could  only  regard  himself  as  the  responsible  fivctor 
of  the  opera,  and  thus,  with  right  and  justice, 
retain  the  position  assumed  by  Spontini,  as  being 
the  most  suitable,  since  he  could  procure  himself 
the  satisfaction  of  producing  in  that  position,  all 
that  was  possible  for  a  musician,  if  he  wished  the 
opera,  cis  musical  drama,  to  preserve  its  claim  as 
a  valid  form  of  art. 


[From  Putnam's  Magazine.] 
ROBERT    OF     LINCOLN. 

BY   WM.  CULLEN    BRYANT. 

Merrily  swinging  on  brier  and  weed. 

Near  to  the  nest  of  his  Utile  dame, 
Over  the  mountain-side  or  mead, 

Robert  of  Lincoln  is  telling  his  name, 
Bob-o*-link,  bob-o'-Iink, 
Spink,  span];,  spinkj 
Snug  and  safe  is  that  nest  of  onrs. 
Hidden  among  the  summer  flowers. 
Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Robert  of  Lincoln  is  gaily  drest, 

Wearing  a  bright  black  wedding  coat; 
White  are  his  shoulders  and  wliite  his  creat. 
Hear  him  call  in  his  merry  note — 
fJob-o'-link,  bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink ; 
Look  what  a  nice  new  coal  is  mine, 
Sure  there  was  never  a  bird  so  fine. 
Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Robert  of  Lincoln's  Quaker  wife. 

Pretty  and  quiet,  with  plain  brown  wings. 
Passing  at  home  a  patient  life, 
Broods  in  the  grass  while  her  husband  sings 
Bob-o'-Iink,  bob-o'-iink, 
Spink,  spank,  spink  ; 
Brood,  kind  creature  j  you  need  not  fear 
Thieves  and  robbers  while  I  am  here. 
Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Modest  and  shy  as  a  nnn  is  she; 

One  weak  chirp  is  her  only  note. 
Braggart  and  prince  of  braggarts  is  he  ; 
Pouring  bias's  from  his  little  throat — 
Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink, 
Never  was  I  afraid  of  man  ; 
Catch  me,  cowardly  knaves,  if  you  can. 
Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Six  white  eggs  on  a  bed  of  hay, 

Flocked  with  purple,  a  pretty  sight! 
There  as  the  mother  sits  all  day, 
Robert  is  singing  with  all  his  might 
Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink; 
Nice  good  wife,  that  never  goes  out. 
Keeping  house,  while  I  frolic  about. 
Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Soon  as  the  little  ones  chip  the  shell 
Six  wide  mouths  are  open  for  food ; 

Robert  of  Lincoln  bestirs  him  well, 
Gathering  seeds  for  the  hungry  brood. 


Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-link, 

Spink,  spank,  spink; 
This  new  life  is  likely  to  be 

Hard  for  a  gay  young  fellow  like  me. 

Chee,  chee,  chee. 
Robert  of  Lincoln  at  length  is  made 

Sober  with  work,  and  silent  with  care; 
Off  is  his  holiday  garment  laid, 
Half-forgotten  that  merry  air, 

Bob-o'  link,  bob-o'-link, 

Spink,  spank,  spink  ; 
Nobody  knows  but  my  mate  and  I 
Where  our  nest  and  our  nestlings  lie. 

Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Summer  wanes ;  the  children  are  grown ; 

Fun  and  frolic  no  more  he'knovvs ; 
Robert  of  Lincoln's  a  humdrum  crone  ; 
Off  he  flies,  and  we  sing  as  he  goes, 
Bob-o'-link,  "bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink; 
When  you  can  pipe  that  merry  old  strain, 
Robert  of  Lincoln  come  back  again. 
Chee,  chee,  chee. 


Verdi's  New  Opera. 

[Correspondence  London  Jlusical  World.] 

The  long-expected,  oft-announced,  incessantly- 
rehearsed  opera,  Les  Vepres  Slciliennes,  has  at 
last  been  produced  at  the  Grand- Opera.  Its  pro- 
duction was  attended  with  considerable  success — 
a  success  attributable  to  four  causes,  which  I  place 
in  order  of  merit:  1st,  The  admirable  manner  in 
which  the  music  was  interpreted  by  Mile.  Sophie 
Cruvelli  and  most  of  the  other  artists;  2d,  the 
mise-en-scene,  which  left  nothing  to  be  desired  ; 
3d,  the  inherent  interest  of  the  subject  of  the 
libretto ;  4th,  the  music  which  Sig.  Verdi  has 
composed  to  illustrate  that  subject.  Beginning  at 
the  fourth  clause,  Sig.  Verdi,  in  my  opinion,  has 
written  no  work  containing  more  beauties  or 
greater  defects ;  Les  Vepres  Slciliennes  resembles 
a  mosaic,  in  which  two  artists  of  unequal  merit 
have  been  employed.  A  morreau  of  elegant  de- 
sign and  elegant  execution  is  interwoven  with 
another,  coarse  in  conception  and  deficient  in 
finish  ;  want  of  harmony  consequently  pervades 
the  whole,  and  the  very  beauties  themselves  mar 
the  perfect  success  of  the  work,  bj-  bringing  more 
prominently  into  notice  the  deficiencies  to  which 
they  are  allied.  At  times,  the  music  is  graceful, 
elegant,  and  sweet,  suited  to  the  situation  it  illus- 
trates, dramatic  in  character,  and  admirable  both 
in  design  and  execution.  But  scarcely  has  the 
public  expressed  its  approbation,  and  tlie  hum  of 
applause  barely  ceased,  ere  your  ears  are  dinned 
with  some  stunning  chorus  shouted  in  unison, 
some  air  taxing  the  capabilities  of  the  most  sten- 
torian lungs ;  or  your  sense  of  musical  and  dra- 
matic propriety  is  outraged  by  music  altogether 
alien  to  the  situation,  and  unsuited  to  the  .scene. 
The  second  act  of  the  Vepres  Slciliennes  is  pro- 
bably the  best  which  Signor  Verdi  has  yet  com- 
posed. It  is  full  of  beauties,  and  contains  little  to 
criticise.  When  the  curtain  fell  at  its  conclusion 
there  was  a  general  shout  through  the  house  for 
the  composer,  wlio  was  led  on  the  stage  by  Mile. 
Cruvelli ;  where  he  received  the  ovation  \vhich  he 
had  justly  merited.  0!  si  sic  omnes !  In  the 
very  ne.xt  act  occurs  the  most  important  and 
dramatic  situation  of  the  opera.  An  entry  of 
conspirators,  an  attempt  to  assassinate  the  gov- 
ernor, a  separation  between  two  lovers,  and  a 
father's  preservation  by  his  son,  have  supplied 
Signor  Verdi  with  no  better  inspiration  than  a 
worn-out  polka  worthy  of  IM.  Alary,  and  ludi- 
crously discordant  with  drama,tic  exigencies  and 
propriety.  Although  Signor  Verdi  has  achieved 
success,  he  has  made  no  advance  in  his  art,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  has  produced  a  work  which  as  a 
whole,  is  unquestionably  inferior  to  Hlgoletto  and 
II  Trovalore.  I  will  now  proceed  from  gene- 
ralities to  details,  and,  as  M.  Scribe  has,  in  a 
note  at  the  the  head  of  his  "  Vwrel "  declared  that 
"  the  general  massacre  known  under  the  name  of 
the  '  Sicilian  Vespers '  never  took  place  " — an  as- 
sertion leading  one  to  suppose  that  M.  Scribe 
places  historical  truth  on  a  level  with  that  of  his 


own  fictions — I  will  give  a  short  account  of  the 
Sicilian  Vespers  which  form  the  subject  of  the 
present  opera. 

It  was  in  the  year  of  grace  1282  that  these 
events  occurred,  which  constitute  one  of  the  most 
tragical  episodes  in  the  world's  history.  Charles 
of  Arijou  had  delivered  the  island  of  Sicily  into 
the  keeping  of  governors,  whose  cruelty  and  rapa- 
city were  inhuman  even  in  those  dark  ages.  The 
people  were  ground  down  by  taxes  and  imposts, 
barbarously  beaten,  deprived  of  their  wives  and 
daughters  by  the  lust  of  a  brutal  soldiery,  and 
confined  in  dungeons  such  as  still  exist  in  the 
island,  for  the  immurement  of  those  who  have  of- 
fended King  Bomba.  The  nobles  were  humili- 
ated and  disgraced,  their  daughters  deprived  of 
their  wealth  and  confined  in  convents,  when  they 
refused  to  marry  some  chosen  one  among  the 
governor's  needy  adventurers,  while  the  execu- 
tioner found  constant  employment  in  branding, 
maiming,  torturing,  and  murdering,  those  who 
proved  refractory,  or  revolted  against  the  tyranny 
to  which  they  were  subjected. 

The  entire  population  groaned  under  the  yoke 
imposed  on  them,  and  thirsted  for  vengeance. 
On  the  afternoon  of  Easter  Tuesday,  the  31st  of 
March,  1282,  the  people  repaired  to  vespers  at  the 
church  of  the  Saint  Esprit,  about  a  mile  from 
Palermo,  to  celebrate  the  third  day  of  Easter. 
The  church  was  filled  to  overflowing,  and  those 
who  were  excluded  from  its  walls  formed  them- 
selves into  groups  on  the  adjacent  grass  or  in  the 
neighboring  gardens.  "  Mirth  and  youthful 
jollity"  everywhere  prevailed,  and  dancing  and 
singing  were  the  order  of  the  day.  A  few  of  the 
French  soldiers  constituting  the  garrison  joined 
the  fair  dancers,  whose  lips  they  pressed  and 
whose  waists  they  encircled  in  that  free  and  easy 
manner  so  natural  to  the  Gaals,  but  so  likely  to 
lead  to  "  explanations"  when  the  owner  of  the 
pressed  lips  or  encircled  waist  revolts  against  such 
familiarity.  Accordinglj'  a  murmur  passed  through 
the  group  of  Palermitan  bystanders,  whereon  the 
soldiers  added  jeering  to  insult.  Stones  were 
thrown,  and,  on  the  troops  defending  themselves, 
knives,  daggers,  and  hatchets  were  soon  brought 
into  play.  A  scene  of  terrible  carnage  then  com- 
menced, with  shouts  "Death  to  the  French." 
The  butchery,  at  once  begun,  was  continued  for 
the  space  of  a  whole  month,  and  during  that 
period  a  number  of  Frenchmen  were  put  to  death, 
by  some  historians  estimated  at  20,000,  by  none 
at  less  than  10,000.  John  of  Procida  was  among 
the  most  active  leaders  in  this  revolt,  and  his 
name  and  exploits,  forming  the  theme  of  many  a 
poem  and  romance,  have  now  been  celebrated  by 
Mi\I.  Scribe  and  Verdi  in  the  opera  of  ies  Vepres 
Slciliennes. 

The  curtain  rises  on  a  scene  representing  the 
great  square  of  Palermo,  with  F.-ench  officers 
and  soldiers  drinking  and  singing  in  chorus. 
Presently  the  Duchess  Helene  (JVllle.  Sophie 
Crovelli)  sister  of  the  late  Duke  Frederick  of 
Austria,  crosses  the  stage  with  her  attendants,  re- 
turning from  church.  The  duchess  is  detained  as 
a  hostage  at  Palermo,  and  laments  her  brother 
murdered  by  the  Governor.  The  soldiers 
demand  a  song  to  enliven  them ;  Helene — like 
Marcel  in  the  Hur/uenots — at  once  complies  with 
their  request.  She  accordingly  sings  a  cavatina 
replete  with  life,  energy,  and  movement,  stirring 
the  blood  in  the  veins  of  her  Sicilian  hearers,  who 
with  loud  shouts  repeat  the  refrain,  and  draw 
their  daggers  to  attack  the  French.  There  is  but 
one  opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Mile.  Cru- 
velli delivered  this  air,  and  all  critics,  whether 
friendly,  hostile  or  neuter,  have  united  to  sound 
her  praises.  Just  as  the  fray  is  about  to  com- 
mence, Guy  de  Montfort,  Governor  of  Sicily  (M. 
Boknehee),  appears,  and  his  dreadful  presence 
at  once  calms  the  excitement. 

No  man  dares  speak,  save  one,  and  that  man  is 
Plenri  (M.  Gueyjiard,)  a  young  Sicilian,  the 
natural  son  of  the  Governor  by  a  native  of  the 
island,  whom  he  had  seduced  and  abandoned 
some  twenty  years  before.  This  youth  is  unac- 
quainted with  the  secret  of  his  birth  or  the  name 
of  his  father,  and  has  joined  John  of  Procida 
(M.  Obix)  in  his  conspiracy  against  the  French 
domination.     He  is  beloved  by  Helene,  who  is  in 
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equal  ignorance  of  bis  paternity.  He  braves  the 
Governor,  who  dismisses  Helene  and  all  the  by- 
standers. "  Serve  in  the  French  camp,"  says 
the  Governor,  who  dearly  loves  his  unacknowl- 
edged son  ;  "  it  is  your  only  chance  of  safety." 
"  I  will  not."  "  You  refuse  ;  then  death  must  be 
your  fate."  "I  care  not."  "Meanwhile,  never- 
more see  Helene."  "  I  Ay  to  her,"  says  Henri, 
and  the  curtain  falls  on  the  first  act. 

The  second  opens  with  a  charminn;  scene,  in  a 
smiling  valley  near  Palermo,  with  the  chapel  of 
Sainte-Rosalie  on  an  eminence  in  the  distance. 
John  of  Procida  is  alone,  moody  and  thoughtful. 
He  expresses  his  sensations  in  an  air,  0  man 
pays,  tant  adore,  which  is  interrupted  by  a  cho- 
rus of  bass  voices  behind  the  scenes.  They  shout, 
"  Death  to  the  French,  new  life  to  their  country," 
and,  as  the  voices  die  away,  Procida  resumes  his 
interrupted  song,  which  concludes  with  a  strella, 
quick,  rapid,  and  admirably  in  keeping  with  the 
situation.  M.  OniN  sang  this  air  to  perfection, 
and  fairly  divided  the  applause  with  the  compo- 
ser. Helene  arrives,  recognises  Procida,  and 
they  unite  their  voices  in  hope  for  the  dehverance 
of  their  native  soil.  Procida  departs  to  add  fuel 
to  the  flame  commencing  to  burn  among  the  peo- 
ple, and  Henri  is  left  alone  with  Helene.  He 
discloses  his  love  in  a  charming  duet,  exquisitely 
sung  by  Madlle.  Cruvelli,  and  to  which  M.  Guey- 
mard  also  did  full  justice.  A  passage  on  the 
words  Moi !  qui  simple  soldat,  which  forms  an 
accompaniment  to,  and  embroidery  on  the  theme 
sustaiaed.by  Cruvelli,  called  down  thunders  of  ap- 
plause, and  the  whole  duet  is  graceful,  elegant, 
and  charming.  But  alas !  the  course  of  true 
love  never  did  run  smooth;  an  officer  arrives, 
who  forms  an  unwished  for  addition  to  the  lovers' 
tete-a-tete,  and  who  bears  an  invitation  for  Henri 
to  the  Governor's  fete.  He  refuses  with  disdain, 
and  is  carried  off  captive.  He  bears  with  him 
the  antidote  of  love  to  the  bane  of  imprisonment, 
for  Helene  has  promised  her  hand,  if  he  will 
avenge  on  the  French  the  death  of  her  murdered 
brother. 

Procida  returns,  preceding  the  conspirators  and 
friends,  who  have  united  to  celebrate  the  fete  of 
Sainte  Rosalie.  Sicilian  dancers,  tareutellas, 
&e.,  follow  in  rapid  succession. 

The  French  soldiers  ere  long  espy  the  happy 
groups,  and,  throwing  themselves  into  the  midst, 
carry  off  the  girls  best  suited  to  their  taste ;  an 
outrage  they  commit  in  broad  daylight,  and  in 
presence  of  their  assembled  relatives.  Stupor, 
indignation,  and  rage,  succeed  each  other  in  rapid 
order ;  the  people  give  way  to  their  passions  in  a 
chorus  well  suited  to  the  scene,  and  when  the 
voices  of'  all,  gradually  increasing  in  volume, 
have  arrived  at  the  very  climax  of  indignation, 
the  chorus  is  interrupted  by  an  ensemble  of  the 
principal  singers  on  the  words,  Tls  fremissent  enfin, 
et  de  lionte  et  de  rage,  which  produced  an  admi- 
rable effect,  and  was  much  applauded.  In  the 
midst  of  these  tumultuous  cries,  comes  an  air 
wafted  over  the  waters,  "  in  sounds  by  distance 
made  more  sweet."  The  enraged  populace  lis- 
tens to  the  song,  and  presently  beholds  a  boat 
freighted  with  gallant  Frenchmen,  and  noble 
dames,  who,  escorted  by  bands  of  music,  are  pro- 
ceeding to  the  Governor's  fete.  At  the  sight  of 
their  foes  the  passions  of  the  mob  are  roused  to 
violence,  and,  whilst  from  the  boat  proceeds  a 
strain  of  sensuous  music,  voluptuous  and  love- 
inspiring,  the  stage  re-echoes  to  the  rude  and  im- 
passioned chorus  of  the  angry  conspirators.  This 
double  chorus  is  united  by  the  composer  with  rare 
skill,  and  the  effect  was  tremendous.  The  cur- 
tain fell  to  shouts  of  applause  from  all  parts  of  the 
house,  and  Signor  Verdi— after  long  resistance 
to  a  call  which  would  admit  of  no  denial — was  at 
length  Jed  before  the  curtain  by  Madlle.  Cruvelli, 
to  receive  the  applause  which  the  beauties  of  the 
second  act  had  fairly  won  for  him. 


Diary  Abroad.— No.  17. 

Berlin,  June  3.— Again  settled  in  my  little  room, 
through  the  windows  of  which  the  notes  of  a  thousand 

sparrows — are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  farthin"? 

and  the  air,  fragrant  from  the  gardens  below,  come  with 
their  soothing  influences!      The  temptation  is  stron" 


upon  me  to  throw  aside  books  and  papers  and  w^andcr 
off  in  the  cool  shades  and  by  the  still  waters  of  the 
leaf)'  Thiergarten.  There  I  might  hear  Nature's  music; 
the  sighing  of  winds  in  the  pines,  the  gentle  rushing  of 
brooks,  the  clear  notes  of  thrushes,  finches,  and  possibly, 
nightingales.  Oh,  it  makes  me  half  a  hater  of  Eepubli- 
canism  to  visit  almost  any  European  city  and  compare 
its  public  grounds,  shady  with  trees,  brilliant  with  flow- 
ers, offering  each  lover  of  stillness  and  solitude  hidden 
recesses  of  thickest  foliage,  with  the  patches  of  ground, 
which  some  of  our  cities  have  had  the  conscience  to  re- 
serve to  the  public. 

But  to-day  I  must  write.  What  quantities  of  matter 
have  been  accumulating  during  the  last  weeks !  It  must 
be  transferred,  in  part,  to  paper  some  time,  and  what 
little  freshness  is  left  is  fast  fading.  In  part — for  if  all 
were  written  out  it  would  go  no  small  way  toward  filling 
the  new  edition  of  Blank's  works  in  forty  volumes, 
8vo.    But  let  me  go  back  to — 

A'prilll. — Was  it  not  Judge  Marshall,  who  interrupted 
the  lawj'er  with,  *'  Brother  So-and-so,  there  are  some 
things  which  a  Chief  .Justice  of  the  United  States  may 
be  supposed  to  know"  ?  So  there  are  some  things  which 
the  musical  reader  may  be  expected  to  know ;  among 
them  the  remarkable  preface  to  one  of  his  works,  which 
was  written  by  that  great  German  composer,  who,  learned 
in  all  the  wisdom  of  tlie  Italian  and  French  schools  of 
his  day,  struck  out  a  new  path,  and  waged  war  against 
them ;  inextinguishable,  until  they  were  extinguished. 
The  principles  which  Gluck — whose  biography' has  been 
so  mangled  by  Fetis — announced  in  the  preface  to  Al- 
ceste,  first  triumphed  in  Vienna,  and  after  the  elevation 
of  his  pupil,  Maria  Antoinette,  to  the  throne  of  France, 
and  Gluck's  re-appcarance  in  Paris  consequent  there- 
upon, accomplished  a  more  renowned  if  not  a  greater 
triumph  there.  Of  all  Gluck's  works  in  the  Italian 
style,  we  never  hear  a  note.  His  German  works — 
though  written  perchance  to  Italian  or  French  words — 
are  among  the  highest  efforts  in  music.  So  it  was  with 
Mozart  and  Handel.  Their  early  works  are  forgotten. 
Gluck  passed  away  and  Mozart,  Cherubini,  Beet- 
hoven— great  names — Winter,  Weigl,  and  others  of 
less  note,  followed,  disciples  of  the  author  of  Orpheus; 
and  the  influence  of  this,  the  true  German  school,  is 
traceable  in  every  work,  come  from  where  it  may, 
which  during  this  century  has  been  successfully  put 
upon  the  stage.  How  direct  and  vast  the  influence, 
which  those  years  passed  by  the  young  EossiNi  in 
Vienna,  where  he  heard  the  classics  of  our  great  Ger- 
mans, especially  Beethoven,  exerted  upon  his  stvle ! 
What  a  gulf  between  the  Di  ianii  palphi  music  of  his 
early  works  and  those  grand  things  on  which  his  fame 
may  safelj'  rest  as  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  that  have 
written!  The  influence  of  Rossini  upon  the  later  Italian 
school,  is  another  of  those  things  which  the  musical 
reader  is  supposed  to  know.  Tims  Italy  gave  music  to 
Germany, — Germany  has  returned  the  gift  with  noble 
offerings  of  gratitude. 

Well,  Gluck  laid  down  certain  principles,  which  may 
however  be  summed  up  in  this:  Music  in  opera  is  to  be 
employed  only  as  a  means  of  expression  to  the  actor, 
and  of  exciting  the  sensibilities  and  passions  of  the  audi- 
ence; it  is  to  be  there,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  to 
heighten  the  eflTect  of  the  drama  as  a  whole.  Hence 
W'hen  one,  who  has  heard  onlj'  the  modern  Italian  operas, 
with  their  set  airs  and  concerted  pieces,  their  roulades 
and  rhythmical  riddles,  comes  to  hear  Gluck,  the  music 
seems  to  him  a  luost  extraordinary  mixture  of  recitative 
and  melody.  The  main  thing  heretofore  at  the  theatre 
was  to  hear  this  or  that  singer  sing  this  or  that  famous 
song;  as  a  drama  the  opera  was  little  or  nothing.  Now 
he  is  all  afloat;  recitatives  run  into  melodies,  melodies 
into  recitatives.  Concerted  pieces  are  few  and  never 
written  to  display  the  singers.  The  music  does  not, 
somehow,  satisfy  him,  so  he  at  lengtli  gives  his  attention 
to  the  dramatic  action  upon  the  stage — wanders  with 
Orpheus  through  Orcus  into  the  Elysian  fields;  mourns 
with  Iphigeniaor  shares  the  wrath  of  Achilles;  becomes 
more  and  more  interested — finds  his  sympathies  touched 
in  an  entirely  new  manner,  and  shares  as  he  never  shared 
before  in  the  jubilee  of  the  final  joy.  Of  the  dramatist 
ho  thinks  highly, — of  the  composer,  he  confesses  his 
inability  to  see  wherein  his  greatness  lies;  lie  did  not 
think  much  of  the  music.  By  and  by  a  light  breaks 
iu — it  was  the  unostentatious,  the  modest  clothing,  which 


the  composer  had  given  to  tlie  drama,  which  so  power- 
fully wrought  upon  him.  Now  he  sees  the  greatness  of 
Gluck.  According  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
Alcesle  preface,  the  poet,  the  painter,  the  decorator,  the 
costumer,  the  composer,  and  the  ballet  master  are  all 
equals;  each  doing  his  own  peculiar  work  and  laboring, 
all,  to  the  one  end  and  aim  of  producing  a  drama,  which 
shall  be  as  real  to  the  grown  up  and  cultivated  spectator, 
which  shall  command  his  sympathies  and  affect  his 
heart,  as  did  the  dramatized  nursery  tale,  when  a  child, 
he  laughed  and  wept  at  the  Christmas  pantomime. 

This  principle  must  commend  itself  to  every  thinker. 
If  the  music  be  the  only  thing — if  the  drama  be  nothing, 
as  many  seem  to  think, — let  us  separate  them,  give  the 
drama  to  the  stage  and  the  music  to  the  concert  room. 
Meyerbeer,  a  slow  and  laborious  composer,  is  governed 
by  the  same  principle,  and  all  the  ridicule  or  argument 
in  the  world  cannot  convince  me  that  he  has  not  had,  in 
his  way,  a  certain  degree  of  success,  so  long  as  I  feel  at 
"  The  Huguenots"  or  "The  Prophet"  how  appropriate 
and  touching  are  his  combinations.  He  is  no  Mozart,  we 
all  know. 

Mozart's  perennial  fount  of  melody,  from  which  Eos- 
sini  and  others  have  drunk  so  largely,  was  wdiat  proba- 
bly no  other  composer  [Handel?]  ever  possessed.  And 
here  is  just  that  wondrous  something  in  which  Mozart  is 
alone  and  beyond  all  other  composers  for  the  stage. 
He  never  fails  of  having  fully  at  command  both  modes 
of  musical  expression;  the  melody  is  (lie  melody  for  his 
text,  and  the  harmonic  combinations  are  just  as  ex- 
quisite. Most  composers  are  deficient  in  the  one  or  the 
other.  Our  recent  writers  of  one  school  give  us  polka, 
waltz  or  galop  melodies,  with  harmony  beneath  con- 
tempt; those  of  the  other  school,  learned  and  labored 
harmonies,  which  are  tedious  unto  death  for  the  want  of 
the  life-giving  soul  of  melody.  The  difference  in  the 
result  is  that  polka  dancers  sustain  the  one  a  few  nights, 
and  learned  old  fogies  the  other.  A  season  passes  away 
and  the  operas  have  disappeared  like  the  leaves  of 
autumn. 

Beethoven  in  his  one  opera  placed  himself  at  a  single 
step  with  Mozart  and  Gluck.  Fidelia  is  the  most  won- 
derful first  dramatic  work  ever  written.  What  might 
we  not  now  have  had  from  his  pen,  if  the  Directors  of 
the  Opera  in  Vienna  in  1S07  had  accepted  the  proposals 
he  made  them!  Who  that  knows  FicMio,  the  dramatic 
music  in  the  "  Euins  of  Athens,"  the  AdelnirJe,  and  his 
two  or  three  scenas,  and  the  Oiristns  am  Oelberg,  must 
not  mourn  at  the  sad  mistake  made  by  the  powers  that 
were !  Had  he  been  called  upon  to  devote  the  necessary 
time  and  study  to  vocal  writing,  Glnck  .and  Mozart 
would  not  have  stood  as  they  now  do,  like  Saul,  "  from 
his  shoulders  and  upward  higher  than  any  of  the  people." 
I  think  Verdi  was  intended  by  nature  for  a  composer, 
but  I  am  afraid  the  genius  given  him, — like  girls  kissing 
each  other, — is  decided  waste  of  tlie  raw  material. 
All  this,  and  ever  so  much  more  of  the  same  sort,  better 
or  worse,  passed  through  my  mind  last  night  at  the  per- 
formance of  "  Tannhiiuser." 

[Having  written  thus  far,  I  went  down  to  hear  and  see 
"  Don  Juan"  ag.ain.  The  Anna  was  Fraulein  Tiedjens 
from  Vienna, — a  tall,  beautiful,  noble-looking  young 
woman,  a  good  actress,  and  endowed  with  a  fine,  clear, 
flexible  voice.  She  has  but  to  It.alianize  her  name  into 
Signora  Tidien-ninny,  to  come  over  and  make  as  great 
a  sensation  in  our  country  as  that  German  girl,  Fraulein 
Deutsch  did  a  few  years  since  under  the  name  of  Te. 
DESco ;  or  as  Sophie  Cruvell  of  Bielefeld  is  now  doing 
in  Paris  with  a  li  at  the  end  of  her  name.  The  Zerlina 
was  TuczEK,  now  Frau  Herkenburg,  excellent  except 
at  times  oppressed  with  "  wiggle ;"  but  allowance  is  to 
made  for  an  increasing  weakness  of  the  chest.  How 
grandly  this  opera  is  here  put  upon  the  stage;  it  would 
do  Oulibicheff's  heart  good  to  see  it.  For  instance 
in  the  ball  room  scene,  not  a  note  of  music  comes  from 
the  orchestra;  some  thirty  musicians,  in  three  bands, 
pliiy  the  minuet  upon  the  stage,  and  the  music  grows 
fitst  aud  furious  until,  at  Zerlina's  scream  behind  the 
scenes,  that  strangely  effective  burst  of  discord  from  the 
orchestra  depicts  stronger  than  words  the  confusion  and 
dismay  of  the  dancers.  So  too  in  the  graveyard  scene, 
the  statue  of  the  Commander  utters  his  awful  tones  to 
the  unearthly  sounds  of  an  accompaniment  which  comes 
from  the  tombs — the  orchestra  is  silent;  and  you  must 
sympathize  with  the  terror  of  Leporello— it  is  terrible. 
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and  so  was  the  entire  finale.  How  true  is  tlio  instinct  of 
genius!  I  was  admiring  again  tlie  other  evening  the  fine 
art  of  Shal^speare  in  placing  tiie  comic  scene,  where 
Lenox  and  Macduff  wake  up  the  porter,  just  before  the 
discovery  of  Duncan's  mui-der — what  a  ghastly  con- 
trast! Just  this  efieot  is  gained  by  the  music  in  the 
sapper  scene,  which  precedes  the  entrance  of  Don  Juan's 
awful  guest.  I  was  just  mourning  that  Beethoven  wrote 
no  more  for  the  stage;  I  now  mourn  that  Mozart  had 
none  of  the  fine  texts  which  have  been  wasted  upon — 
better  not  call  names.  Yes,  "  Don  Juan"  is,  musically 
considered,  the  greatest  work  ever  put  upon  the  stage.] 

To  return  to  TannJiauser.  I  need  waste  no  words 
upon  a  description  of  this  drama,  its  successive  scenes, 
the  story  and  so  forth;  all  this  is  on  record  in  D wight's 
Journal,  better  than  I  can  do  it, — I  shall  therefore  simply 
record  the  impressions  left  upon  the  mind  after  hearing 
it  for  the  first  time,  and  that  unluckily  at  the  close  of  a 
da}^  of  fellowship  and  communion  with  an  old  and  very 
unmusical  acquaintance,  'yclept  Sick  Headache. 

Impression  1.  AVhile  Mozart,  Cherubini,  Beethoven 
and  their  school  adopted  Glnck's  views,  but  still  made 
the  texts  given  them — and  this  lay  in  great  measure  in 
the  character  of  those  tests — more  subservient  to  then' 
purposes  than  did  their  master — the  musician  being  far 
greater  than  the  poet — the  music  therefore  far  greater 
than  the  poetry,  oftimes  separable  from  it,  most  numbers 
being  beautiful  musical  creations  in  themselves — Wag- 
ner, on  the  other  hand,  is  endeavoring  to  carry  out 
Gluck's  principles  to  their  fullest  extent.  Having  made 
the  effects  of  single  chords  and  musical  phrases  his 
special  stud}',  he  throws  overboard  all  the  impedimenta 
of  the  musician  and  looks  upon  himself  only  in  the 
light  of  dramatist;  but  a  dramatist,  whose  verse  shall  be 
heightened  in  its  stage  effect  not  merely  by  the  rules  as 
given  by  Hamlet,  but  by  all  the  power  which  lies  in 
musical  sounds, — not  necessarily  hmes. 

Impression  2.  That  in  Tannhduser  he  has  not  fully 
accomplished  this;  the  march  for  instance,  the  choral  of 
the  pilgrims,  and  some  other  portions  being  "  regularly 
composed"  music. 

Impression  3.  That  one  sees  clearly  by  this  work,  that 
a  drama  in  which  the  principle  is  carried  out  fully  in 
every  line,  nay,  in  every  word  of  the  text — as  it  is  said 
to  be  in  Lohengrin — if  successfully  executed,  would  be 
appreciable  and  of  interest  even  to  the  common  auditor. 
For  after  the  first  feeling  of  strangeness  was  worn  off, 
the  musical  clothing  of  the  words  would  no  more  be 
thought  of  than  the  rhetorical  inflections  in  the  voice  of 
a  good  actor,  and  yet  like  those  inflections  stir  up  the 
very  foundations  of  the  soul ;  and  indeed  in  a  still  higher 
degree. 

Impression  4.  That,  as  a  drama,  Tannhmser  is  faulty 
in  the  want  of  sufEcient  rapidity  of  action,  in  making 
too  much  of  mere  scenic  effects,  ia  the  want  of  a  due 
gradation  of  increasing  interest  to  a  grand  culminating 
point  in  the  finale;  and  in  making  the  springs  of  action 
of  too  refined  and  delicate  a  nature  to  admit  the  neces- 
sary broad  masses  of  light  and  shade. 

Impression  5.  That  this  may  still  be  regarded  as  a 
work  full  of  soul,  and  a  remarkable  argument  by  way  of 
example,  in  favor  of  Wagner's  theory. 

Impression  6.  That  the  author  of  TannJiauser  is  not  a 
very  great  dramatic  poet,  nor  a  very  great  composer;  yet 
that  this  opera  must  rise  to  a  high  place  in  public  esti- 
mation and  become  a  stock  piece  on  the  German  stage; 
but  that  it  ean  never  be  given  in  any  other  language, 
nor  indeed  be  fully  clear  to  an  auditor  who  cannot  to  a 
certain  extent  feel  the  force  of  the  words  of  the  text — 
those  words  which  sprang  from  the  mind  of  the  com- 
poser already  clothed  in  musical  tones. 

Impression  7.  That  when  Dame  Nature  gives  the 
world  a  man  in  whose  single  brain  are  lodged  the  genius 
of  Shakspeare  and  the  genius  of  Mozart,  that  man  will 
be  able  fully  to  satisfy  all  the  demands  of  Wagner's 
Theory,  and  his  works  will  be  the  highest  efforts  of 
human  intellect  for  the  stage.  But  Opera,  Drama, — 
■what  will  they  be  ? 

May  2. — Heard  this  evening  as  performed  by  the  Bres- 
lau  Sing  Akademie,  with  the  operatic  orchestra,  Fked- 
EKic  Schneider's  Wellgeridd  ("  Last  Judgment".) 

What  a  bore ! 

May  5.— Professor  Stenzler  of  the  University— a 
Sanscrit  man — is  also  a  fine  musician.    He  told  me  an 


anecdote  which  JIendelssohn  told  him.  AVhen  the 
great  composer  was  a  boy  of  twelve  years  and  studying 
with  Zelter,  the  latter  brought  out  various  works  of 
Bach,  or  at  all  events  rehearsed  them  in  the  Sing  Acad- 
emic (of  Berlin).  Zelter  was  one  of  those  all-knowing 
men,  who  can  improve  every  thmg,  correct  all  sorts  of 
faults,  and  so  on.  This  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  by 
the  cantatas  of  Bach. 

"  Well,  Felix,  how  did  you  like  the  cantata  to-day?  " 
Felix  expressed  himself  on  the  whole  not  fully  satisfied, 
though  the  work  just  sung  was  by  Bach.  On  further 
questioning,  he  pointed  out  certain  passages  as  seeming 
to  him  unequal  to  the  rest  and  injurious  to  the  effects. 

"Pshaw!  I  wrote  that  myself,"  said  the  old  egotist. 

This  afternoon,  in  the  music  hall  of  the  University, 
Mozart's  Eequiem  by  the  Sing  Akademie.  What  a 
strange  crotchet  that  was  wdiich  crept  into  Gottfried 
Weber's  head,  that  this  was  patched  up  by  Mozart  out 
of  youthful  works  to  a  certain  point  and  then  finished 
by  Sussmater!  Who  can  hear  it  without  feeling  it  to  be 
the  work  of  Mozart,  the  dying  man! 

JuLLiEN  U  Grande,  of  Crystal  Palace  memory,  is 
expected  in  New  York,  witli  a  new  monster  orches- 
tra of  unrivalled  artists,  early  in  August.  It  is  said 
that  he  brings  with  him  "  a  live  tenor,  the  greatest  in 
the  world  of  course,"  and  it  is  even  hinted  that  it  will 
be  Tameeedik.  But  we  have  since  learned  that 
the  recent  conversion  of  Castle  Garden  into  a  depot 
for  emigrants  casts  a  doubt  upon  Jullien's  coming  to 
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of  Music,  for  the  next  season,  has  fallen,  it  is  said, 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  TJllman,  Sontag's  man  of 
business.  It  is  understood  that  he  goes  abroad  im- 
mediately to  engage  an  operatic  troupe,  and  that  his 
plan  of  operations  is  very  large.,  and  contemplates 
the  furnishing  of  Boston  and  Philadelphia  with 
opera  simultaneously  with  New  York,  and  the  devo- 
tion of  two  out  of  five  rights  each  week  to  German 
opera,    as  well  as  Italian.      This  plan    ought    to 

succeed We  hear  rumors  of  no  less  than  three 

distinct  German  opera  enterprises  in  New  Y'"ork  this 
summer ;  one  is  already  in  operation  at  Wallack's 
theatre,  where  a  performance  of  Fidelio,  with  Mile. 
Lehmann,  as  the  heroine,  is  anticipated. 

We  had  a  pleasant  visit  this  week  from  Carl 
Bergmann  and  Herr  Alerecht.  of  the  Germania 
Society;  both  looking  bright  and  well;  the  latter 
happy  to  his  heart's  content  in  his  life  among  M. 
Cabet's  colonists  in  Nauvoo,  whither  he  intends  re- 
turning after  the  summer  reunion  of  the  Germanians 
at  Newport.  Shall  we  not  send  for  Bergmann  to 
conduct  the  Ninth  Symphony,  when  our  Beethoven 
statue  is  inaugurated'!  and  shall  not  that  occasion 
be  made  musically  a  truly  noble  one,  and  give  an 
impulse  and  a  tone  to  all  our  musical  affairs  for  the 

year  following? We  understand  that  another 

statue  of  Beethoven  is  be  modelled  by  our  young 
townsman,  William  W.  Stort,  row  in  Europe, 
whose  admirable  full  length  statue  of  his  father,  the 
late  Judge  Stort,  now  adorns  the  anteroom  of  the 
Athenaeum. 

Mr.  C.  Breusing,  701  Broadway,  New  Y"ork,  has 
recently  made  a  large  importation  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic choir  music.  It  consists  of  easy  masses,  by  Mer- 
cadante,  father  Lambillote,  and  other  composers  in 
modern  style,  Ave  Marias,  oflTertories,  etc.,  by  vari- 
ous  composers Bergamo,    the   birth-place   of 

Donizetti,  has  erected  a  monument  to  that  compo- 
ser  A  French  paper  (so  translates  the  Evening 

Gazette)  thus  describes  the  habits  and  appearance  of 
Verdi,  now  conducting  his  new  opera,  Les  Vepres 
Siciliennes,  in  Paris :  "  He  goes  but  little  into  the 
world,  and  lives  very  privately  with  a  few  of  the  least 
excitable  and  most  reflecting  of  his  countrymen. 
He  is  about  forty  years  of  age,  resembling  in  ap- 
pearance the  Germans  rather  than  the  Italians,  with 


none  of  the  exuberance  and  excitability  of  the  laltcr; 
on  the  contrary  he  is  very  silent,  very  much  reserved, 
and  rather  uncivilized.  His  stern  physiognomy,  his 
light  brown  hair,  his  pale  face  and  hollow  eyes,  his 
thin  lips,  all  give  to  him  a  mysterious  aspect,  some- 
what mitigated  by  his  impassibility  of  manner.  He 
visits  no  one,  scarcely  ever  salutes  his  friends,  sel- 
dom speaks,  and  is  apparently  lost  in  meditation. 
He  is  indeed  a  strange  Italian  !" 

As  a  bonne  bouche  for  '  Y^oung  Italy'  we  copy  the  fol- 
loAving  from  a  New  Y''ork  paper,  which  in  enumera- 
ting the  operatic  prospects  of  the  summer,  concludes 
with  :  "  And,  we  believe,  there  is  a  '  German  silver' 
sort  of  an  opera  somewhere  in  the  city;  but  he  who 
can  fall  back  upon  Dutch  gutturals  after  the  celestial 
music  of  the  birds  of  Italy,  can  drink  lager  beer  after 
a  surfeit  of  sparkling  champagne." 

Hector  Berlioz,  says  Willis's  Musical  World, 
thus  merrily  comments  in  the  Journal  des  Debats  on 
the  engagement  of  the  late  queen  of  the  Grand 
Opera,  Mme.  Stolz,  at  Rio  Janeiro  :  "  So  Madame 
Stolz  returns  to  Brazil  for  400,000  francs — and  insu- 
rance against  sea  sickness — and  six  servants — and 
four  poets — and  eight  horses — the  gratuitous  view  of 
the  Bay  of  Rio,  night  and  daj' — cloudless  sun — real 
enthusiasm — rivers  of  diamonds— scarfs  embroidered 
by  the  hands  of  Marchionesses — turtle  doves  and 
negroes  restored  to  liberty  after  each  performance, 
without  counting  the  free  men  who  become  ensla- 
ved ! ! !  How  was  it  possible  to  resist  ?  But  we  should 
resist  at  least,  and  not  allow  our  sky  to  be  pillaged, 
and  our  stars  carried  off,  by  those  men  of  the  Anti- 
podes, who  have  their  heads  upsidedown  !" 
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BOSTON,   JULY   14,   1855. 
Popular  Amusements. 

The  recent  Sdngerfest,  or  Singing  Festival  of 
the  Germans  in  New  York,  carried  its  moral 
deeply  home  to  many  a  thinking,  would  be  true 
American.  Especially  in  these  times,  when 
"Americanism"  is  set  up  as  a  sort  of  politico- 
religious  idol,  when  we  are  extorted  to  maintain 
a  surly,  jealous  and  exclusive  attitude  toward  all 
foreigners,  and  to  reject  foreign  influence,  the 
example  of  so  much  faculty  of  innocent  and 
wholesome  self-enjoyment  In  a  vast  mass  of  for- 
eign population,  met  for  no  end  ostensibly  but 
pleasure,  and  in  the  midst  of  such  a  feverish  work- 
day world  as  ours,  is  one  from  which  we  may 
well  take  a  lesson.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  it 
has  led  many  of  the  newspapers,  of  all  parties, 
even  the  most  ultra  American,  into  a  tone  of  re- 
flection, which  we  trust  will  not  soon  be  dropped. 
It  can  but  do  ns  good  to  think  about  these  things. 
We  have  been  too  thoughtless  of  them.  Divided 
between  money-making  and  politics  on  the  one 
hand,  and  religion  without  much  of  "  the  heauty 
of  holiness  "  on  the  other — between  a  barren  puri- 
tanism  of  correct  deportment  and  its  natural 
alternative  of  stupid,  bestial  indulgence,  we  have 
somewhat  as  a  people  lost  the  art  of  free,  sponta- 
neous, genial,  happy  life.  We  are  an  unhappy 
people  ;  none  the  less  so  that  we  are  more  pros- 
perous than  others.  Prosperity  is  the  bugbear 
tyrant  whom  we  serve  as  anxious  bond-slaves, 
fearing  to  call  one  moment  of  our  life  our  own, 
fearing  to  live,  in  our  unceasing,  feverish  pursuit 
of  the  mere  means  of  living. 

We  are  an  anxious  people,  uncomfortably  de- 
monized   and    ridden,   night-mare-like,   by  that 
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■which  gives  us  power.  We  go  ahead  faster  than 
others,  but  it  is  by  a  Centaur-like  contrivance,  by 
allowing  so  much  of  our  real  vital  human  Self  to 
be  absorbed  into  the  lower  animal,  or  the  machine 
that  carries  us.  Soon  we  shall  cease  to  be  men 
at  all,  we  shall  be  so  "  fast."  Your  native  Ame- 
rican "  live  Yankee  "  wastes  his  life  in  rivalling  a 
steam-engine  ;  he  makes  himself  a  mere  machine 
for  generating  power — power  for  what  ?  And 
with  what  a  solemn,  pious,  lean,  hard-favored  way 
he  does  it!  With  what  a  quasi-religious  reve- 
rence he  quotes  his  business  maxims,  his  rules  of 
principal  and  interest,  and  so  forth !  How  he 
amalgamates  unworldly  orthodoxy  with  the  most 
secular  showman's  cant  in  the  advertising  of  his 
wares !  How  he  practically  confounds  religion 
with  his  own  selfishness,  as  generalized  into  pru- 
dential maxims  ! 

Perhaps  there  are  no  people  who  put  forth  so 
much  of  will,  so  much  of  multifarious  power  as 
we;  as  there  are  certainly  none  who  have  so 
much  political  freedom,  so  much  liberty  and  even 
license  of  oj^inion.  And  yet  we  have  perhaps  as 
little  real  freedom  as  any  other.  We  are  the 
slaves  of  our  own  feverish  enterprise,  and  of  a 
barren  theory  of  life,  which  would  fain  make  us 
virtuous  to  a  fault,  and  substitute  negative  absti- 
nence for  harmonious  positive  living.  We  are 
sadly  destitute  of  the  spontaneous  element.  We 
are  afraid  to  give  ourselves  up  to  the  free  and 
happy  instincts  of  our  natures.  All  that  is  not 
business,  or  polities,  or  study,  or  religion,  we 
count  waste.  We  have  done  it  so  long,  that  now 
we  are  like  little  children,  unfit  to  be  left  to  our- 
selves to  enjoy  ourselves  together.  Pleasure  be- 
comes intemperance  with  us ;  amusement,  un- 
taught, uninspired  by  higher  sentiments,  runs 
into  the  gross  and  sensual. 

We  lack  geniality;  nor  do  we  as  a  people 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  word.  We  ought 
to  learn  it  practically  of  the  Germans.  It  comes 
of  the  same  root  with  the  word  genius.  Genius 
differs  from  the  other  ruling  principles  of  life  by 
the  fact  that  its  methods  are  spontaneous.  Ge- 
nius is  the  spontaneous  principle  ;  it  is  free  and 
happy  in  its  work ;  it  is  a  practical  reconcilement 
of  heartiest  pleasure  with  the  highest  sense  of 
duty,  with  the  most  holy,  universal  ends  and  sen- 
timents of  life.  Genius,  as  Beethoven  glo- 
riously illustrates  in  his  Symphony,  finds  the  key- 
note and  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  highest 
state  in  Joy.  Now  all  may  not  be  geniuses,  in 
the  sense  that  we  call  Shakspeare,  Mozart,  and 
Raphael,  men  of  genius.  But  all  should  be  par- 
takers of  this  spontaneous,  free  and  happy  method 
of  genius ;  all  should  live  childlike,  genial  lives, 
and  not  wear  the  marks  of  their  unrelaxing  busi- 
ness, or  the  badge  of  party  and  pi-ofession  in 
every  line  and  feature  of  their  faces. 

This  genial,  childlike  faculty  of  social  enjoy- 
ment, this  happy  Art  of  Life,  is  just  what  our 
countrymen  may  learn  from  these  musical  festivals 
of  the  Germans.  There  is  no  element  of  national 
character  which  we  so  much  need  ;  and  there  is 
no  class  of  citizens  whom  we  should  be  so  glad  to 
adopt  and  own  as  those  who  set  us  this,  example. 
So  far  as  it  is  a  matter  of  culture,  it  is  by  the 
artistic  element  that  it  is  chiefly  to  be  brought 
about.  Tlie  Germans  have  the  sentiment  of  Art, 
the  feeling  of  the  Beautiful  in  Art,  and  conse- 
quently in  Nature,  more  developed  than  we  have. 
Above  all.  Music  ofiers  itself  as  the  most  availa- 
ble, most  popular,  most  influential,  of  the  Fine 


Arts :  Music,  which  is  the  Art  and  language  of 
the  Feelings,  the  Sentiments,  the  spiritual  In- 
stincts of  the  soul,  and  so  becomes  a  universal 
language,  and  tends  to  unite  and  blend  and  har- 
monize all  who  come  within  its  sphere. 

A  clergyman  in  the  interior  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  one  of  the  earnest,  devoted,  trvily 
pious  sort,  in  a  letter  expressing  his  sympathy 
with  our  "  Journal  of  Music"  enterprise,  writes  : 
"  I  wish  we  could  cultivate  Music  sufficiently 
among  us,  to  make  it,  as  it  seems  to  me  it  might 
be,  a  great  antagonistic  to  the  baser  passions  and 
animal  appetites  of  the  people,  and  even  to  ren- 
der unnecessary  what  we  in  this  State  have  just 
begun  most  seriously  to  quarrel  about,  '  a  pro- 
hibitive liquor  law.' "  There  is  the  true  philoso- 
phy of  temperance.  Privation  is  not  temper- 
ance. Prohibition  may  be  even  as  great  an  evil 
as  intemperance.  It  is  but  the  fatal,  fruitless, 
hopeless  oscillation  from  one  unnatural  extreme  to 
its  opposite.  The  prohibition  scheme  leaves  out 
the  free,  spontaneous,  genial  element  of  all  true 
social  life.  You  ask  for  bread,  it  gives  you  the 
bitter  stone  of  a  factitious  morality.  What  makes 
men  intemperate  is  the  innate  craving  for  excite- 
ment, for  joy,  for  a  free,  happy  feeling  of  some 
sort,  and  the  blind  rushing  to  the  cheapest  means 
thereof  in  order  to  escape  the  barrenness  and 
tameness  of  their  drudging,  sober  lives.  If  you 
would  weaken  the  temptation  to  Intoxicating 
drink,  you  must  give  the  people  other,  whole- 
somer  excitements.  Teach  them  the  art  of  en- 
joying themselves,  like  the  Germans.  Teach 
them  to  love  Music.  Kindle  in  them  an  artistic 
enthusiasm.  Make  their  lives  sesthetic ;  arm 
them  with  resources,  not  merely  of  the  serious, 
intellectual  and  moral,  but  of  the  spontaneous 
and  genial  sort.  Then  the  good  things  of  this 
earth,  the  wine  that  maketh  glad  the  heart,  &c., 
will  not  have  to  be  preached  and  theorized  and 
voted  and  legislated  out  of  all  right  to  existence. 
In  order  that  they  may  cease  to  be  dangerous  to 
natures  to  whom  God  has  made  them  really  con- 
genial. Then  men  may  drink  and  may  enjoy 
and  be  as  glad  as  little  children,  and  y^t  none 
the  less  be  men,  self-possessed  and  erect  in  all  the 
dignity  of  manhood.  They  tell  great  stories  of 
the  quantities  of  lager-bier  drank  at  that  Ger- 
man festival.  Nine  thousand  dollars'  worth,  it  Is 
said,  on  the  one  day  of  the  pic-nic  !  Yet  no  dis- 
order, not  one  person  drunk!  It  was  a  great  sura 
to  consume  in  that  way.  It  would  have  gone  far, 
invested  in  some  permaiient  works  or  means  of 
Art ;  It  would  establish  the  best  kind  of  concerts 
in  a  citj'  for  the  year  round  ;  it  would  place  a 
noble  organ  In  a  Music  Hall ;  it  would  purchase 
the  finest  collection  In  the  world  of  casts  of  all 
that  is  valuable  in  the  antique  sculpture  ;  endow 
a  library,  or  what  hot.  We  say  nothing  of  the 
economy  of  the  thing.  Our  citizens  would  throw 
away  as  much  any  day  in  some  mere  formal, 
pompous  political  celebration,  which  means  noth- 
ing, or  burn  it  away  in  senseless  fire-cracl^ers ; 
any  amount  do  they  willingly  spend  in  noise  and 
smoke,  only  without  the  joy,  without  the  real 
heart's  good  that  the  German  finds  in  his  lager-hier 
and  song.  For  to  them  the  beer  is  a  symbol,  as 
well  as  the  song.  There  is  a  sentiment  about  it. 
And  It  were  well  worth  ninety  times  nine  thou- 
sand dollars,  could  we  imbue  our  people  with  that 
same  kind  of  genial  social  feeling. 

But  we  must  keep  space  for  the  following  per- 
tinent remarks  about  the  German  festival,  which 


we  have  saved  up  from  the  Courier  and  Enquirer 
of  June  27  : 

There  is  not  the  slightest  indication  of  any  utilita- 
rian purpose  in  the  assemblajre.  It  was  neither  po- 
litical, nor  commercial,  nor  religious,  nor  benevolent. 
Its  object  was  not  tlirecdy  or  indirectly  to  make  any 
man  greater,  or  richer,  or  better,  except  so  faras  man 
is  made  cither  or  all  of  these  by  the  hearty  enjoy- 
ment of  simple  and  innocent  pleasure.  Could  any 
thing  be  more  un-American  !  Here  wore  men  from 
the  various  towns  and  cities  of  the  New  England 
and  Middle  States  who  had  left  their  business  to 
come  on  here  only  to  spend  three  or  four  days  in 
walking,  crowned  and  garlanded,  in  procession,  in 
singing  and  the  enjoyment  of  athletic  sports.  Jlen, 
not  boys;  hard  working,  sober  men,  not  idlers  and 
rowdies.    What  could  be  more  un-American  !  *  *  * 

And  yet  Germans  as  a  nation  are  at  least  no  loss 
thoughtful,  no  less  thrifty  than  Americans.  Boast 
as  we  may  of  our  system  of  education,  there  are 
more  cultivated  men  among  the  merchants  and  me- 
chanics of  Germany  than  among  the  corresponding 
classes  in  this  country;  while  in  general  thoughtful- 
ness  and  devotion  to  the  study  of  the  great  social, 
political,  scientific,  or  literary  questions,  Germany  is 
very  far  beyond  us.  The  Germans  who  come  here, 
always  bring  more  or  less  money  with  them,  and 
they'are  among  tlie  most  thrifty  and  prosperous  of 
our  population.  Yet  they  find  much  time — all  of 
them,  in  fact,  the  exceptions  being  very  rare — for 
mere  innocent  pastime,  having  for  its  only  objects 
recreation  and  pleasure.  *  *  *  * 

Our  joyless  aspect  has  been  so  long  noticed  that 
it  has  become  a  national  trait  by  which  we  are  de- 
scribed and  recognized.  It  was  well  said  that  if  there 
be  less  misery  in  the  United  States  than  in  other 
countries,  there  is  al.so  loss  happiness.  We  toil  to 
live,  and  live  to  toil.  All  of  us  do  it,  rich  as  well  as 
poor.  If  a  man  choose  to  retire  from  the  world  al- 
together, it  is  well;  he  can  do  so  ;  but,  whatever  his 
wealth,  if  he  remain  in  the  active  world  at  all,  he 
feels  that  he  must  work  as  if  he  were  working  to  keep 
himself  and  his  family  from  starvation.  He  is  on  the 
swift  tide  of  affiiirs,  and  he  must  ride  upon  it  and 
rush  on  with  it,  or  be  overwhelmed  and  cast  upon 
forgetful  shores.  We  go  about  with  anxious  faces; 
we  think  of  our  business  as  we  walk ;  it  is  with  us 
when  we  lie  down  and  when  we  rise  up  :  it  consumes 
us,  body  and  soul.  Great  nervous  energy — in  which 
we  surpass  all  other  nations, — enables  us  to  endure 
fatigue  and  accomplish  great  things;  but  our  jdiysi- 
cal  type  has  degenerated ;  we  as  a  nation  have  less 
of  that  beauty  which  results  from  vigorous  health 
.and  finely  balanced  organization,  than  any  other 
composed  of  the  higher  races  ;  and  after  our  feverish 
toil  or  our  feverish  pleasure  is  over,  we  collapse  at 
once  into  inertia,  torpor,  a  repulsive  taciturnity 
which  almost  .amounts  to  raoroseness.  Able  to  put 
forth  on  occasion  at  least  as  much  physical  or  mental 
strength  as  any  other  people,  and  having  that  perse- 
verant  determination  which  makes  us  continue  our 
unflagging  labor  as  long  as  body  and  soul  will  hold 
together,  we  have  yet  less  el.asticity  of  muscle  and  of 
miud  than  any  other  nation.  We  rush  fiercely  on  to 
a  certain  end  and  there  drop,  successful  but  exhaust- 
ed winners  of  a  victory  that  brings  us  v,o  joy  ;  unless, 
indeed,  it  opens  the  road  to  another ;  when  by  some 
mysterious  process  our  exhausted  energies  are  at 
once  recruited,  and  we  plunge  .again  into  the  struggle 
with  unabated  vigor.  W^e  have  strength  and  spirits 
for  work,  but  none  for  the  serene  enjoyment  of  quiet 
and  homely  pleasures. 

Perhaps  it  is  hopeless  for  us  to  attempt  to  live  ano- 
ther life.  Inexorable  nature  may  possibly  have 
doomed  us  to  this  existence  of  joyless  toil  that  we 
'may,  machine-like,  work  out  ber  S'reat  problem  in  this 
affo  and  in  this  country.  But  this  does  not  appear. 
There  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  we  would 
achieve  less  if  we  looked  more  like  men  with  a  smil- 
ing; heaven  above  our  heads,  and  a  <rlad  earth  beneath 
our  feet.  AVe  need  not  work  less  if  we  played  more. 
The  constant  and  sytematic  interruption  of  our  toil 
by  innocent  recreation — not  reading  and  lecture-hear- 
ing, and  other  "intellectu.al "  eui]iloymeuts,  bnt 
hearty,  homely  amusement — has  actually  become  to 
us  a  great  national  want.  More  than  any  other 
teacbing,  we  need  to  be  taught  to  be  hajipy  ;  and 
could  we  get  a  lesson  from  our  German  friends,  their 
visit  would  win  them  yet  a  warmer  welcome. 


Letter  from  Leipzig. 

June  20. — Eight  days  in  Leipzig  have  gone  by  like 
a  dream — though  the  American  delegation  there  is 
composed,  by  no  means,  of  a  dreamy  set  of  fellows ; 
at  all  events  I  have  not  found  thera  so.  They  "  dij;" 
a  good  portion  of  the  time,   and  if  after  dinner  it  is 
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thought  fitting  to  have  a  little  fun  over  a  cup  of  coffee 
—for  that  is  the  beverage,  whose  business  is  it  ?  And 
here's  to  the  American  delegation  at  Leipzig ! 

What  strikes  me  most  here  is  the  musical  atmos- 
phere in  which  the  musical  students  live.  I  cannot 
say  that  the  professors  here  surpass  everybody  else, 
—for  instance  I  am  inclined  to  place  Dehn  of  Ber- 
lin, before  Hauptmann  or  Eichter  of  Leipzig,  as 
a  theorist — but  that  is  not  the  point.  Attention  here 
is  kept  always  upon  the  business  of  learning  music  ; 
the  entire  musical  man  is  cultivated.  Kelly  of 
Providence,  and  Wilson  of  Springfield  are  devoting 
themselves  mainly  to  composition  and  the  organ  ;  but 
at  the  same  time  acquiring  a  familiar  acquaintance 
with  music  in  all  its  branches  and  in  all  styles. — 
Pkatt  of  Boston  devotes  himself  to  the  cultivation 
of  his  fine  barytone  voice,  but  when  he  gets  back  to 
Boston  he  will  be  found  not  a  mere  fine  singer,  but  a 
man  of  musical  knowledge,  and  high  culture  in  other 
departments  than  singing  alone.  He  will  be  found 
unrivalled,  I  think,  in  the  execution  of  the  deep 
soul-full  songs  of  ScHUBEKT  and  his  school.  Once 
a  week  the  pupils  of  the  Conservator}'  meet  in  the 
hall  for  music.  At  those  which  I  attended  we  had 
stringed  and  pianoforte  quartets  and  trios,  sonatas, 
solos  on  instruments,  songs,  arias,  German,  Italian, 
and  indeed  from  all  schools,  all  executed  by  the  pu- 
pils. Sometimes  they  are  called  upon  to  give  their 
own  compositions,  and  thus  everything  is  done  that 
can  he  done  to  lay  broad,  deep  and  secure  a  general 
musical  cultivation.  For  instance  ;  Goeschel,  one 
of  the  finest  singers  in  Germany,  a  most  beautiful 
tenor,  is  vocal  professor.  I  have  been  particularly 
pleased  at  the  course  he  pursues  with  an  American 
pupil — Miss  Jenny  Busk.  She  is  still  quite  young, 
not  over  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  is  endowed  with  one 
of  the  finest,  clearest,  most  bird-like  voices  I  have 
heard,  and  of  a  compass  beyond  anything  I  ever 
heard.  Three  several  times  she  sang  clearly  and 
distinctly  four  octaves,  the  last  time  ascending  the 
scales,  through  the  whole  twenty-nine  notes !  Here 
then  is  an  organ  of  musical  expression  most  rarely 
found,  and  one  that  must  be  dealt  with  most  gently 
and  carefully,  especially  just  at  this  period  of  life. 
Accordingly  the  mere  practising  of  vocal  exercises 
is  made  to  be  but  a  small  part  of  her  musical  educa- 
tion. She  is  called  upon  to  devote  a  good  portion  of 
her  time  to  the  stndy  of  Italian,  German,  &c.,  a  foun- 
dation is  laid  by  bringing  her  into  other  classes  in  the 
Conservatory;  so  that  wlien  the  time  comes  for  de- 
voting herself  entirely  to  her  vocal  studies  she  will 
have  that  cidture,  that  artistic  mental  development, 
which  will  give  soul  to  all  that  her  astonishing  voice 
shall  execute.  I  have  great  hopes  of  this  j'oung 
Baltimore  lady. 

What  I  rejoice  at  most  when  in  Leipsic,  is  to  see 
how,  without  any  special  effort  to  lead  the  pupils  in 
any  one  direction,  where  nothing  is  said  of  Italian 
and  German  schools, — at  any  rate,  where  there  is  no 
quarrelling  about  them,  and  where  they  are  fully  and 
fairly  represented,  this  general  cultivation  results  in 
the  formation  of  a  taste  true  to  the  really  great  in 
music  as  the  needle  to  the  pole.  It  is  the  fashion  of 
course  in  Leipsic  to  praise  Bach,  and  to  go  into 
ecstaeies  over  Bach's  music.  But  fashion  alone  could 
not  call  out  such  audiences  and  chain  their  attention 
so,  as  one  sees  there  on  Saturday  afternoons,  when 
the  Thomas  School  boys  sing  their  two  motets  in 
the  church.  These  are  not  always  by  Each,  by  any 
means,  but  when  they  are  by  him,  one  sees  the  un- 
mistakable signs  of  an  approval  founded  npon  ap- 
preciation. 

Why,  says  one,  a  year  or  two  since  I  thought  the 
half  of  Dwights  Journal  the  trashy  offspring  of  pre- 
tentious prejudice,  and  the  talk  about  classical  music 
all  humbug.  Now  my  highest  ambition  is  to  do 
something,  no  matter  how  little,  or  with  how  much 
labor  and  pains,  to  make  the  folks  at  home  capable 


of  sh.aring  the  world  of  musical  enjoyment,  which  is 
now  mine,  but  of  which  a  year  or  two  since  I  had  no 
conception. 

Another  says,  ho  really  don't  know  what  he  shall 
do  when  he  gets  home.  He  expects  the  people  will 
"  make  a  row"  if  he  gives  them  true  organ  playing, 
but  he  means  "  to  put  it  through." 

There  are  so  many  opportunities  also  to  hear  the 
greatest  singers  and  instrumentalists,  each  in  his  or 
her  own  peculiar  music  and  style,  that  a  pupil  of  the 
Conservatory  learns  involuntarily  to  feel  the  true 
from  the  false  and  meretricious.  a.  iv.  T. 


ConRECTioN.  —  Our  altention  hns  been  called  to  two 
missfateraents  in  the  communicatinn  week  before  last, 
signed  "  First  Division,"  on  the  subject  of  our  Military 
Bands.  First,  the  New  York  Band  and  the  Boston  Bri- 
gade Band  were  spoken  of  as  equal  in  number?;  whereas 
the  former  really  numbered  22,  and  the  latter  18  instru- 
ments. Secondly,  the  band  which  played  on  the  last 
day  of  the  parade,  was  not  the  Brigade  Band,  but  some 
other.  We  do  not  suppose  the  wi-iter  meant  to  injure 
the  reputation  of  the  Brigade,  or  any  other  band,  but  we 
cheerfully  make  the  corrections. 

The  above  was  intended  for  la.'^t  week's  paper,  but.  crowded 
out  by  preps  of  matter.  TTe  have  since  received  a  pleasant 
letter  from  the  musical  director  of  the  "  Boston  Brass  Band," 
who  informs  us  that  to  that  band  belongs  the  credit  of  the 
FeJsfnmvhle  overture  at  the  circus,  as  well  as  of  the  good 
playing  on  the  Common  on  the  evening  of  the  Fourth,  re- 
ferred to  in  our  "Chit-Chat"  "We  are  glad  to  hear  it ;  glad 
to  know  that  we  have  two  good  bands  instead  of  one.  We 
doubt  not  we  have  more.  TTe  have  found  no  fault  with  the 
musicians  who  compose  our  bands;  we  have  not  said  tbey 
were  not  masters  of  their  art ;  and  certainly  it  is  no  fault  of 
theirs  if  the  fashion  of  the  day  demands  all  brass,  and  if  the 
military  economies  do  not  encourage  the  formation  of  large 
bands.  Our  quarrel  is  only  with  the  principle  (or  rather 
fashion)  of  exclusively  brass  music,  (a  quarrel  in  which  we 
doubt  not  many  members  of  our  bands  sympathize  fully  with 
us) ;  the  only  end  of  our  remarks  has  been  to  arouse  attention 
to  the  desirableness  of  bands  composed  as  formerly  of  both 
reeds  and  brass,  and  numerous  enough  to  be  effective  in  sum- 
mer evening  concerts  in  the  open  air. 

To  this  end  we  suggested,  that  a  large  band  of  this  kind 
might  be  organized,  either  by  private  enterprise,  or  under  the 
auspices  of  the  city,  more  particularly  for  civic  celebrations, 
processions,  &c.,  including  music  on  the  Common  : — a  band 
for  musical,  rather  than  for  mere  miltary  ends.  With  the  mil- 
itary side  of  the  question  we  have  nothing  at  all  to  do.  Of 
course,  if  small  compjinies  of  tifty  will  have  bands  on  their 
parades,  they  must  be  limited  in  number,  and  it  is  no  fault  of 
the  musicians  if  they  band  their  instruments  together  "  in 
quantities  to  suit  purchasers."  Yet  why  not  train  in  larger 
combinations?  Why  not  have  one  "regimental  band"  (we 
think  the}'  call  it),  as  in  New  York,  which  also  would  be  avail- 
able for  music  without  muskets  !  But  as  to  the  military  re- 
quirements in  the  matter,  it  is  not  for  us  to  dictate  or  suggest ; 
since,  from  our  peace  point  of  view,  we  really  see  no  reason 
why  the  "  pomp  and  circumstance"  of  war  should  ever  clothe 
itself  in  music  ;  the  more  "  calathumpian"  the  accompani- 
ment, the  more  in  character,  it  would  seem. 

Jut  ucrt  is  cm  lints. 

AMpeting  of  the  IIARVARB  MUSICAL  ASSOCIATION 
will  be  held  at  Canibridjie,  at  fhe  hnu'^e  of  Mr.  Saunders, 
(next  to  Christ  Church,)  on  Commencement  Day,  at  3  o'clock, 
P.  M.  By  order  of  the  President, 

H.  WARE,  Recording  Secretary. 
Boston,  July  n,  1855. 

MUSIC  TEACHER  ^VAN'i'ED. 

■IT7"ANTED,  in  a  Seminary  of  high  order  in  a  healthy  locality 
\  y  at  the  South,  a  female  Mu.-:io  Teacher  of  first-rate  qualifi- 
cations for  instruction  upon  the  piano  and  in  vocal  mu.sic. — 
Personal  application  may  be  made  to  George  P.  Reed,  Esq., 
Boston,  or  iippHoatinn  by  letter  addressed  to  S.  B.,  Washington, 
Georgia      Salary  S650. 

Boston,  June  30,  1855.  4t 

A  CAPITA!.  COLI.ECTION  OF  ACCORDEON 
-tV  MUSIC.  Just  Published. —The  Flufina,  a  Col- 
lection of  popular  Songs,  Operatic  Airs,  Waltzes,  Polkas, 
Marches,  Quicksteps,  &c.,  arranged  for  the  Accordeon  and 
Flutina.  This  work  contains  over  100  pieces  of  music,  includ- 
ing the  following  among  other  songs  with  words — an  unusual 
feature  in  a  book  of  this  kind  :  Annie  Lawrie,  Do  they  miss  me 
at  home,  Katy  Darling,  Lily  Dale,  Ocean  Burial,  and  Wait  for 
the  Wagon.  Price  only  50  cents. 
Published  by        Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  St. 


NEW    COURSE    OF    HARMONY, 

BY  I^.  II.   SOUTHARD. 

The  Publishers  call  the  attention  of  the  mu.sical  profpspion 
to  this  work,  as  one  eminently  calculated  to  lighten  the  labors 
of  the  teacher,  and  rapidly  advance  the  pupil.  It  is  emphati- 
cally a  Practical  work,  serving  both  as  a  Manual  of  instruc- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  and  a  Text-book  on  the  other  ;  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  work,  together 
with  the  very  large  number  of  exercises  and  examples,  presents 
great  advantages,  to  both  scholnrand  teacher,  over  any  similar 
work  of  the  kind.  Teachers  highly  commend  the  work.  Mr. 
William  Mason  says  it  is  a  work  unsurpassed  in  the  language. 
Mr.  George  J.  Welb  says  that  it  is  a  work  perspicuous  in 
diction,  methodical  in  arrangement,  and  sufficiently  copious  to 
embrace  all  the  essentials  of  the  general  doctrine  of  accord. 
It  can  be  ordered  through  any  respectable  Mufic-seller,  and 
will  be  sent  through  the  mail  on  the  receipt  of  the  price, 
(SljTS,)  postage  prepaid. 

OEO.  P.  REED  «fc  CO.,  Publishers, 
13  Tremont  St.  Boston. 

WILLIAM   BERGER, 

Pm^Sislacr  aaBsl  iBBBpoD'eci*  of  Music, 

No.  82  West  4th  Street,  Cincinnati,  0. 

KEEPS  constantly  on   hand  a  Large  and  Select  Stock  of 
IMPORTED   MUSIC,   for  sale  at  Eastern   prices.      New 
Music  received  by  Steamer  as  soon  as  publifhed.    A  liberal 
discount  granted  to  Teachers.    All  orders  promptly  attended 
to.     Music  arranged  to  order. 
O^  Catalogues  sent  gratis  by  mail.  Aug26 

F.  F.    MULLER, 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AND  ORGANIST  at  the  Old  South 
Church  ;  Organist  and  Pianist  of  the  llandel  &  Hayda 

Society,  Musical  Education  Society,  &c.  &n. 
Residence,  No.  3  "^Viiiter  Place,  Boston. 

G.  ANDRf:   &   CO/S 

19   S.  NINTH   STREET,   ABOVE   CHESTNUT, 

(East  side,)  PHILADELPHIA. 

[n?"A  cat5,logue  of  our  stork  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  published.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
France  aud  England. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

May  be  addressed  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange,  or  at 

this  office,  and  will  be  ready  to  receive  pupils  about 

the  middle  of  September, 

IMPORTANT  MUSICAL  PUBLICATION. 

TTe  shall  publish  on  the  20th  of  July,  1S55, 

BAKER'S    CHURCH    MUSIC; 

A   COLLECTION   OF 

|jgmn- tonnes,  Cljmrfs,  Sfutciras  (5  giitfljnns, 

SELECTED   AND   ARRANGED  FR05I  THE 
WORKS  OF    BOTH   ANOIEXT   AND   MODERN  MASTERS, 

TOGETHER  WITH   MANY 

ORIGINAL    COMPOSITIONS. 
BY   B.    F.    BAKER. 


This  work  is  intended  particularly  for  the  use  of  choire  in 
churches ;  but  it  contains  a  complete  series  of  elementary 
studies  for  schools  and  classes,  together  with  a  variety  of 
pieces  suitable  for  Singing  Societies  and  Musical  Convention?. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  hymn-tunes,  the  editor  has  en- 
deavored to  combine  simplicity  and  good  taste  ;  avoiding 
pedantic  difficultie.s,  and  yet  not  falling  into  feebleness. 

The  subjects  of  the  hymn-tunes  are  chiefly  taken  from  the 
old  masters ;  but  as  they  have  been  more  or  less  altered  to 
suit  them  to  different  forms  of  metres,  it  has  not  been  deemed 
necessary  to  give  the  names  of  the  authors. 

The  hymn-tunes  and  anthems  contributed  by  professional 
frif^nds,  are  printed  in  their  original  forms,  with  the  authors' 
names.  The  sentences,  motets,  and  anthems  contained  in 
this  work  will  be  found  adapted  to  the  use  of  different  denomi- 
nations, on  their  various  occasions  of  worship.  In  the  hope 
that  this  work  may  meet  the  wants  of  choirs  and  singers  gen- 
erally, the  editor  respectfully  submits  it  to  the  candid  con- 
sideration of  the  musical  public. 

BOSTON : 

PUBLISHED  BY  JOHN  P.  JEWETT  &  COMPANY. 

Cleveland,  OUio  : 

JEWETT,  PROCTOR    &    WORTHINGTON. 

New  Yorlt : 

SHELDON,  LAMPORT  &  ELAKEMAN. 

Pliiladelphia  : 

LIPPINCOTT,    GRAMIJO    &    COMPANY. 

Str  Louis  : 

KEITH  &  WOODS. 

P.  S. — The  attention  of  Music  Teachers  and  Leaders  of  Choirs 

is  particularly  called  to  this  new  and  valuable  book. 

Price  $7,50  per  doz.,  75  cts.  single. 

By  remitting  75  cents  In  postage  stamps,  we  will  send  a  copy 

by  mail,  for  examination,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
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Novello's    Cheap    MUSIC, 

(Imported  from  England,) 

389,  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

MUSICAL  PRESENTS. 
■VrOVELLO'S  OCTAVO  EDITIONS  OF  ORATORIOS  in 
ll  Yocal  Score,  with  a  separate  accompaDiment  for  tire  Organ 
or  Piano-Forte.  By  Vincent  Novello.  Tliese  works  will  be 
found  appropriate  presents,  combining  elegance  witli  a  mode- 
rate outlay  for  a  standard  worli. 

WORKS  ALREADY  COMPLETED : 

HAYDN'S 

Creation (Bound)  S1.25 

HANDEL'S 

Solomon, (Bound)  1.88 

Israel  in  Egypt, "        1-63 

Mcssiali 1  83 

Samson "        l-8o 

Judas  JIaccabaius, *        1  83 

Jephtlia "        l-b3 

Dettingen  Te  Denm,  »„}....  (Paper)  0.63 

Coronation  Anthem,  "Zadcck  the  Priest,") 

Joshua, (Bound)  1  38 

Acis  and  Qalatea,  ( Paper  covers)  75  ) 

Alexander's  Feast,             "              80  [ "        2.25 

Ode  to  St.  Cecilia's  Day,    "  50  ) 

Deborah, "        163 

Saul "        1-63 

MENDELSSOHN'S 

St.Paul "        163 

HymnofPraise—Lobgesang,  (Paper)  8100  I  ,i        ^  og 

As  the  Uart  Pants,  "  .38 )  " ' 

MOZART,  HAYDN,  AND  BEETHOVEN. 
The  Three  Favorite  Masses,  with  the  Latin  words,  and  an 
English  adaptation  by  R.  G.  Loraine,  Esq.,  namely  : 

Mozart's  Twelfth  Mass, (Paper)  88  ) 

Haydn's  Third  or  Imperial,      "      63  [ (Bound)  2.13 

Beethoven's  Mass  in  C,  "      63  ) 

"  Ergedi ;  or,  David  in  the  Wilderness,  (Paper)  0.75 

Mozart's  15th  Mass  (the  celebrated  Requiem,). . .        "        0.60 

ROMBERG'S 
LayoftheEell, "        0.63 

All  the  Choruses  from  the  octavo  editions  may  be  had  sepa- 
rately, from  3  cents  to  13  cents  each. 

Also  e  ich  piece  from  the  above  Oratorios  to  be  had  separately 
in  full  music  size. 

JOHN  SEWARD  WRIGHT, 

piattist,  ®rs;arti5t  mxi  Mnntax  of  ptujsw 

AT  THE  MUSIC  HALL,  (Rev.  Theoboke  Parker's  Society,) 

GIVES  INSTRUCTION  ON  THE  PIANO. 

Residence,  13  Avery  Street. 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER  OF  MUSIC, 

OFFERS  his  services  as  an  Instructor  in  the  higher  briincbes 
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Translated  for  this  Journal. 

The  Life  of  Music. 

From  A.  B.  Maes's  "  Music  of  the  Nineteenth  Century." 

If  we  follow  step  by  step  the  course  of  Nature, 
we  find  tliat  everywhere  man  first  commences 
with  his  senses ; — and  so  too  in  his  music.  I  hear  ! 
that  is  the  first  germ  of  music ;  even  the  cry, 
which  joy  or  sorrow  rends  involuntarily  from  the 
breast,  first  becomes  aught  to  me,  when  I  hear  it. 
I  hear — that  is  as  much  as  to  say :  I  become  con- 
scious of  hearing,  I  become  aware  of  that  which 
lets  itself  be  heard.  Whether  it  rest  there  with 
the  mere  fact  that  I  have  perceived  something,  or 
whether  that  something  becomes  beneficial,  plea- 
sant or  injurious  to  me,  already  it  has  knit  rela- 
tions between  me  and  the  outer  woi-ld ;  it  can 
awaken  desire  in  my  breast,  even  were  it  only 
the  desire  to  perceive  a  sound  again,  and  conse- 
quently to  produce  the  sound  myself,  in  order 
that  I  may  perceive  it. 

Here  Music,  on  the  lowest  step  of  course,  com- 
mences its  existence.  I  produce,  myself,  I  render 
audible  the  sound  for  which  I  craved ;  I  craved 
simply  to  hear  in  general, — or  to  hear  this  given 
sound, — or  it  may  be  shifting  sounds.  In  all  this 
there  is  scarcely  anything  but  sensual  appetite ; 
the  understanding  steps  in  only  with  the  repetition 
of  the  one,  or  -vvith  the  alternation  of  the  several 
sounds,  so  as  to  establish  a  rhythmical  observance 
of  tune  and  accent,  and  make  the  whole  intelli- 
gible through  some  sort  of  order  in  the  single 
moments  of  sound. 

Thus  far  the  whole  essence  of  the  matter  is  a 
purely  outward  play  with  sensible  objects, 
(sounds),  the  individual  purport  and  significance 
of  which  for  the  tune  being  remains  wholly  un- 
regarded. But  the  play-ground  is  a  wide  one 
and  continually  expanding ;   and  the  result,  the 


product  of  the  play  is  a  more  enlarged  possession, 
a  more  enlarged  power  and  dominion  of  Art. 
I  hear,  have  a  pleasure  therein  and  a  wish 
to  hear  again ;  produce  something  bearable 
by  my  own  act,  enjoy  at  once  the  sensible 
phenomenon  and  my  own  energy,  which  approves 
itself  therein.  In  this  mere  impulse  to  excite  the 
sense  variously,  to  avoid  wearisome  monotony, 
to  enlarge  the  sonorous  arena,  sounds  of  the  most 
different  quality  were  brought  together  ;  our  va- 
rieties of  instruments,  from  drums  and  tympani, 
cymbals  and  triangles,  through  the  wind  instru- 
ments and  harps  and  viols,  are  thousands  of  years 
old ; — the  timbrels  of  Israel,  the  sistra  of  ancient 
Egypt,  the  flutes  and  salpinxes  and  lyres  of  India 
and  Greece  prove  this.  In  obedience  to  the  same 
impulse  to  open  the  widest  path  to  the  rhytlimical 
play  and  alternation  of  sounds,  has  the  tone-sys- 
tem kept  progressively  extending;  thus  the 
Greeks  of  old  invented  ever  fuller  and  more 
extensive  systems,  and  in  our  own  days  our  pianos 
and  our  orchestras  are  continually  stretching 
upward  and  downward  into  new  octaves. 

One  may  naturally  ask,  in  the  full  feeling  of 
what  our  Art  of  Music  has  become,  whether  what 
prevails  upon  that  lowest  step  is  already  Art  1 
For  our  raised  apprehension  it  is  not.  And  yet 
some  important  men  have  been  unwilling  to  re- 
cognize in  our  Art  anything  but  a  play  of  the 
senses  (Kant),  or  a  play  of  forms  (Heebart); 
Leibnitz  has  resolved  it  into  latent,  unconscious 
calculation  ;  the  treatises  upon  Acoustics  (Chlad- 
Ni,  Bindseil)  have  ascribed  its  interest  to  the 
greater  or  less  simplicity  of  the  tone  proportions, 
just  as  man  delights  in  the  contemplation  of  regu- 
lar figures,  such  as  triangles,  quadrangles,  but 
"  not  in  sept-angles"  (Keplek.)  And  how  many 
musicians,  from  their  words  and  works,  may 
properly  be  called  professors  of  the  same  creed, 
scoffers  and  deniers  of  everything  deeper ! — 
Bather  let  us  own,  that  there,  already  there  reigns 
Art^only  not  our  perfected  Art.  Is  the  germ, 
the  seed-vessel,  out  of  which  the  future  tree  or 
living  being  will  have  been  developed,  yet  a  tree, 
an  animal,  a  man  ? — yet  these  contain  already  the 
still  veiled,  unshaped  future. 

Yes,  the  progressive  influence  of  these  accred- 
ited impulses  and  strivings  must  everywhere  be 
recognized,  and  cannot  be  ignored. 

They  have  shown  their  efficacy  not  only  in  the 
region  of  sounds  and  in  the  tone-systems ; 
they  have  created  and  disseminated  Harmony. 
If  already  in  the  East  and  with  the  Greeks  har- 
monic secondary  tones  occasionally  chimed  in 
with  the  principal  tones ;  if  in  the  Organon  of 
the  middle  ages  the  melody  was  accompanied  by 
a  constant  succession  of  Fourths,  Fifths,  and  Oc- 
taves, thus  laying  the  foundation  of  our  Harmony ; 


the  only  appreciable  impulse  to  all  that  was  the 
pleasure  found  in  an  increased  sonority,  in  a 
tonally  organized  fulness  of  sound — I  might  say, 
breadth  of  sound,  which  at  all  events  was  more 
procurable  through  these  rude  harmonies,  than 
through  the  union  of  ever  so  many  voices  in  mere 
unison  or  octaves.  It  is  the  same  thought  which 
has  introduced  the  Mixtures  in  our  organs,  and 
which  keeps  them  there  as  indispensable.  The 
entire  old  doctrine  of  flarmony  rests,  as  its  fun- 
damental contrast  of  consonance  and'  dissonance, 
as  every  one  of  its  rules  shows,  throughout  ujjon 
the  purely  sensuous  perception  and  intellectual 
elaboration  of  the  contrast  between  "  the  agreea- 
ble and  the  repulsive."  The  human  mind  had 
there  gradually  created  a  world  of  harmonies,  in 
which  their  own  attractions  and  tendencies  (for  in- 
stance, the  resolutions  of  the  so-called  dissonances 
and  dissonant  accords)  came  forward  and  impe- 
riously asserted  their  validity,  by  no  means  al- 
ways in  harmony  with  what  would  fain  have 
shaped  itself  out  of  the  heart  and  brain  of  the 
artist.  To  a  higher  standpoint,  to  minds  "  who 
could  do  what  they  would,"  was  reserved  the 
harmony  of  the  artist's  sj)irit  with  the  independ- 
ent spirit  of  the  tones ;  while  at  the  same  time 
the  shifting  play  with  harmonies,  unconcerned 
about  their  spiritual  design  and  meaning,  went  on 
as  before  ;  so  it  was  with  the  chromatic  writers  at 
the  turning  point  of  the  middle  ages ;  so  it  has 
been  with  thousands  up  to  our  very  newest  roman- 
ticists, who — with  the  any  thing  but  romantic 
Spohr  at  their  head — riot  in  keys  and  harmonies, 
like  swimmers  in  the  waves,  one  signifying  just  as 
much  as  the  other. 

The  same  play  has  begotten  Coimterpoint, — 
and  first  through  that  effected  the  development  of 
Harmony  (as  I  have  before  suggested.)  If  in  the 
Discant  of  the  middle  ages  the  voices  strayed 
away  from  union  with  one  another  into  a  Second, 
a  Third,  a  Fourth,  and  again  ran  together  into 
unison  ; — if  afterwards  the  Flemish  contrapuntists 
(and  after  them  the  German,  English  and  Italian) 
placed  a  melodic  motive  of  three  or  four  tones 
now  in  this  and  now  in  that  voice-part,  now  held 
it  stationary  upon  one  degree  or  transplanted  it 
to  others,  and  now  inverted  it :  what  governed 
here  was  nothing  deeper  than  the  need  of  a  tone- 
play,  of  change,  so  as  not  to  become  wearied  out 
too  soon,  and  of  holding  fast,  so  as  not  to  fall  into 
confusion  and  distraction.  This  character  pre- 
dominated in  the  whole  middle  age  church  music 
down  to  Palestrina — and  beyond  him.  That 
no  deeper  meaning  lies  in  all  that  melodic,  po- 
lyphonic web  of  tones,  the  unbiassed  student,  in 
spite  of  the  halo  which  Thibault  and  other 
fanciful  dilettanti  throw  around  the  later  coiners 
in  this  direction,  must  recognize,  if  he  remarks 
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that  the  same  forms  and  formulas  are  expended 
upon  the  most  opposite  sentiments  and  words,  and 
that  any  intelligent  accenting  of  the  -word,  any 
significant  resounding  of  the  mood  or  sentiment 
only  appears  in  brief  exceptions,  accidentally — 
that  is  to  say  without  any  motive.  And  must  we 
not  confess  the  same  thing  even  to-day  of  all  the 
French  popular  melodies,of  a  great  part  of  the  Ger- 
man, of  the  greatest  part  of  all  Italian  and  French 
opera  music,  of  the  instrumental  music,  of  the 
saloon  music  for  "  society"  devoid  of  all  deep  and 
abiding  interest,  and  grown  hlase,  tame  and 
shallow  ? 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  all,  this  harmless  play  with 
tone-forms  is  a  fountain  head, — and  one  that 
never  can  be  dried  up — for  our  Art  and  for  the 
well-being  of  humanity  in  general.  From  within 
outward  stirs  this  play,  and  its  attractive  charm, 
in  the  very  process  of  our  life.  The  breath 
draws  the  vital  air  into  the  lungs  ;  the  air  exhaust- 
ed of  its  vitality  oppresses,  stifles  us,  and  must  be 
discharged  to  make  room  for  the  renovating  in- 
spiration. Expiration  is  deliverance,  it  is  re- 
newal of  life's  hope ;  its  energy  is  a  becoming 
aloud,  is  voice, — all  higher  life  has  voice ; — 
Toice  is  the  blossoming  of  the  breath,  of  the  in- 
wardly nourished  flame  of  life.  In  the  voice  the 
two  poles  of  life,  joy  and  sorrow,  are  energetically 
revealed.  In  the  richness  of  the  voice  the  rich 
activity  of  the  internal  life  process  announces  it- 
self. In  the  voice  my  life  announces  itself  in  its 
many-sidedness  and  fulness,  I  feel  it  and  others 
understand  it ; — and  that  is  a  feeling  of  self,  a 
satisfaction  even  in  the  bitterest  shriek  of  pain. 
That  too  is  consolation ;  only  hopelessness  and 
absolute  despair  are  dumb  like  corporeal  death ; 
for  they  are  spiritual  death.  And  in  the  same  sense 
song,  or  rather  "  singing,"  that  richest,  freest,  and 
most  self-determining  and  limitless  play  among 
the  sounds  of  my  inner  life,  may  be  caUed  the 
blossoming  of  the  voice.  So  the  tree  rears  its 
blossoms  to  the  sunlight,  and  so  shining  insects 
and  silken  buttei'flies,  belonging  to  this  tree,  like 
detached  blossoms  flit  about  those  fastened  ones, 
which  have  for  their  object  to  become  fruit;  just 
as  the  breath  of  life  sends  forth  the  voice,  which 
becomes  glorified  in  song.  And  this  "  from  within 
outward"  is  met  by  the  sympathetic  sensual  charm 
from  without  inward. 

That  is  the  fountain  head  of  the  tone-life  in 
man.  It  must  be  inexhaustible,  since  it  is  born 
anew  in  each  new  man ;  it  is  as  old  as  the  human 
race,  and  it  is  eternally  new.  It,  with  all  the  joy 
that  cleaves  to  it,  is  immortal  as  long  as  there  are 
men,  as  long  as  man  lives.  Hence  the  suckling 
sings  already  in  his  way,  and  to  his  la«t  days  the 
old  man  ;  hence  one  sings  (or  whistles)  when  in 
danger  or  anxiety ;  hence  the  East  had  its  mourn- 
ing women,  and  we  ourselves  have  our  dirges  at 
the  grave. 

But  herein  is   the  progress  to  a  higher  step  al- 
ready indicated  and  conditioned. 
[To  be  continued.] 


Verdi's  New  Opera. 

[Concluded  from  last  week.] 

Act  third  commences  in  the  cabinet  of  Guy  de 
Montfort,  at  Palermo.  He  is  informed  that  Henri, 
having  refused  his  invitation,  has  been  brought  in 
as  a  prisoner ;  and  the  prisoner  is  led  before  him. 
In  a  duet  of  considerable  merit,  the  Governor  in- 
forms Henri  that  he  is  his  father,  and  a  phrase  in 
the  words 


"Pour  moi,  quelle  ivresse,  inconnue, 
De  contempler  ses  traits  cli^ris  !" 

which  was  well  delivered  by  BoNNEnEE,  was 
much  applauded.  Henri  trembles  at  seeing 
before  him  his  enemy,  his  father  and  the  seducer 
of  his  mother  united.  He  rushes  from  the  stage 
and  flies  to  seek  Procida  and  Helene,  his  lover 
and  his  friend. 

The  scene  now  changes  to  the  palace  of  Pa- 
lermo, where  the  ballet  of  Les  Quatre  SciUons  is 
represented  before  the  assembled  court.  Helene, 
Henri,  and  Procida  arrive  masked ;  Helene  de- 
termined to  carry  out  her  scheme  of  slaying  the 
Governor ;  Henri,  who  has  not  yet  informed 
Helene  of  the  secret  of  his  birth,  resolved  to  save 
his  father.  She  raises  her  arm  to  strike,  but,  at 
the  moment  the  blow  is  about  to  tall,  she  finds  her 
lover's  breast  between  her  dagger  and  the  hated 
tyrant.  Henri  thence  becomes  an  object  of  de- 
testation and  scorn  to  the  conspirators,  whose 
plans  he  has  frustrated,  and  to  Helene,  whose 
vengeance  he  has  baulked.  She  repulses  him, 
declaring  that  he  has  lost  her  love  for  ever. 
Henri  rushes  from  group  to  group,  protesting  and 
vowing,  but  his  words  are  thrown  to  the  winds, 
for  the  conspirators,  in  a  chorus  written  in  unison, 
and  sung  at  the  very  top  of  their  voices,  refuse 
his  explanation,  disbelieve  his  vows,  and  the  cur- 
tain falls  on  Act  3;  the _/!nn/e  to  which  forms  a 
most  striking  contrast  to  that  which  preceded  it, 
being  an  ill-arranged  combination  of  sounds  emit- 
ted from  many  voices  and  many  instruments — 
noise,  et  preterea  nihil.  Act  3  indeed  is  a  failure. 
The  trio  of  conspirators ;  the  son  trembling  for 
his  father's  life,  and  divided  between  love  and 
duty,  the  fair  Sicilian  bent  on  avenging  her 
brother's  death  ;  and  the  stern  patriot  resolved  on 
his  country's  liberation,  can  find  no  better  means 
of  expressing  their  feelings  than  the  air  de  ballet, 
to  which  the  dancers  are  pirouetting  on  their 
arrival.  Were  it  not  that  Signor  Verdi  had  on 
previous  occasions  treated  us  to  similar  eccen- 
tricities, it  would  be  incredible  that  the  second 
act,  so  impassioned,  dramatic,  and  replete  with 
beauties,  could  have  preceded  from  the  same  com- 
poser as  this  common-place,  trite,  vapid,  and 
trashy  third  act. 

In  the  fourth  act,  Montfort  has  arrested  Helene 
and  Procida,  and  Henri  comes  to  visit  them  in 
prisoYi.  He  declaims  an  air  intended  to  be  grand, 
but  utteily  wanting  in  idea  or  inspiration.  Helene 
issues  from  the  depth  of  the  dungeon,  and  loads 
with  reproaches  the  traitor  who  should  have 
avenged  her  brother,  but  who  has  saved  his  mur- 
derer. Then  follows  a  duet,  wherein  Henri  con- 
fides to  her  the  secret  of  his  birth,  and  Helene 
forgives  him.  This  duet,  "  Ami,  le  cmur  d' Helene 
pardonne  au  repentir,"  is  a  charming  composition, 
and  sung  sollo  voce  by  Mile.  Cruvelli  and  M. 
GuETMARD — it  was  encored  with  enthusiasm. 
The  tyrant  descends  into  the  dungeon,  and  orders 
the  immediate  execution  of  the  conspirators,  who 
take  leave  of  the  world  in  an  ensemble :  "  Adieu, 
man  pays,  je  succomhe."  A  "  De  profundis," 
chaunted  in  a  neighboring  chapel,  comes  like  the 
"  miserere  "  of  the  Trovatore,  to  throw  its  gloomy 
pall  over  the  situation.  The  condemned  await 
their  death  with  resignation,  when  Henri  demands 
their  pardon  of  the  Governor.  Montfort  replies 
that  if  Henri  will  publicly  acknowledge  him  as  his 
father,  his  request  will  be  granted ;  but  this  Helene 
positively  forbids,  preferring  to  suffer  death  rather 
than  that  the  hated  tyrant  should  hear  the  word 
"  Father  "  proceed  from  the  lips  of  the  son.  She 
therefore  marches  resolutely  to  the  scaffold  ;  but 
the  moment  the  axe  is  about  to  fall,  Henri  cries 
out  "Father,  father!"  the  headsman's  hand  is 
stayed,  and  the  pardon  is  granted. 

But  Montfort  is  not  content  with  the  pardoning 
only,  and  exclaims — 

"  Pour  r^concilier  la  Sicile  et  \a.  France, 
D'H^lfeue  et  de  mon  fils  j'ordonne  I'allianoe." 

The  duchess  refuses ;  she  will  never  wed  the 
Governor's  son.  Procida  whispers  in  her  ear, 
recommending  compliance.  "Never,  never!" 
replies  she.  "  Silence  !  it  is  a  ruse,"  says  Procida, 
and  she  gives  a  feigned  consent.  The  whole  of 
this  scene  is  weak  in  conception,  and  puerile  in 
execution,  whether  as  regards  the  libretto  or  the 


music.     The  one  is  worthy  of  the  other,  and  both 
are  childish  in  the  extreme. 

The  fifth  act  developes  the  idea  that  had  sug- 
gested itself  to  the  Procidan  mind,  and  proves 
him  to  be  wanting  in  invention,  and  commonplace 
in  idea.  There  is  no  wedding  without  bells, 
thought  he,  and  a  bell  shall  be  the  signal  for  the 
massacre  of  the  hated  French.  The  chapel  is 
prepared,  and  a  chorus  of  young  girls  heralds  the 
bride's  approach.  She  arrives,  and  thanks  them 
in  a  bolero,  "il/erc;,  mes  jeunes  amief,"  which, 
owing  to  the  charming  execution  of  Mile.  Cru- 
VELLi,  was  enthusiastically  en<.'ored.  Henri 
arrives  accompanied  by  Procida,  who  then  details 
his  plan  to  Helene.  At  the  moment  the  bells 
announce  that  Helene  has  wedded  Henri,  the 
massacre  will  commence,  which  is  to  strike  with- 
out mercy  every  Frenchman  in  Sicily.  She 
refuses  to  countenance  the  scheme,  and  rather 
than  be  a  party  to  it,  renounces  the  hand  of 
the  man  she  loves.  Her  reasoning  seems  to  be — • 
no  marriage,  no  bells:  no  bells,  no  vespers ;  no 
vespers,  no  massacre.  Henri  approaches  to  lead 
her  to  the  altar,  and  is  surprised,  as  well  he  may 
be,  by  her  informing  him  that 

**  Get  hj'men  ne  s'accomplira  pas." 

The  lover  and  conspirator  are  alike  in  despair 
at  this  determination,  which  thwarts  the  love  of 
the  one,  the  revenge  of  the  other.  A  trio  ensues, 
in  which  the  tenor  supplicates,  for,  says  he, 

"  Tu  veus  me  ravir  mon  amour" — 

And  the  bass  adjures,  for,  says  he, 

"  Tu  veux  me  ravir  ma  vengeance" — 

Helene  is  divided  between  love  for  her  be- 
trothed and  devotion  to  her  country  ;  she  stands 
irresolute  and  perplexed,  when  Procida  gives  the 
fatal  signal ;  the  bells  toll,  a  group  of  men,  sword 
in  hand,  throw  themselves  on  Montfort  and  his 
friends,  and  the  curtain  falls  as  the  massacre  be- 
gins. 

In  this  act  the  music  is  altogether  foreign  to 
the  purpose,  and  utterly  unsuited  to  the  scene. 
Helene  sings  a  bolero,  a  polonaise  profusely 
adorned  with  ornament  and  Jioriture;  she  seems 
to  have  forgotten  her  murdered  brother,  her  bleed- 
ing country,  her  feigned  marriage,  and  her  un- 
slaked vengeance.  Plenri  too  has  ceased  to  re- 
member his  mother  seduced,  his  country  enslaved, 
and  busies  himself  with  festival  and  gaiety  alone. 
Who  would  think,  when  listening  to  the  sound  of 
these  mandolines  and  castagnets,  that  a  nation  is 
about  to  assert  its  nationality,  and  to  take  the 
most  fell  revenge  on  its  oppressors  and  its  foes  ? 
But  thus  has  it  pleased  M.  Scribe  and  Signor 
Verdi,  and  the  epithets  I  have  bestowed  on  the 
fourth  act  are  equally,  or  in  a  stronger  degree, 
applicable  to  the  fifth. 

Of  the  execution,  I  can  speak  in  terms  of  un- 
qualified praise.  Though  the  opera  was  not  con- 
cluded until  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
artistes  never  tired  in  their  zealous  efforts  to  do 
their  utmost  for  the  composer  and  his  music. 
Mile.  Cruvelli  was  indefatigable;  Signor  Verdi 
owes  much  to  her  untiring  exertions,  and  to  the 
wonderful  display  of  genius,  talent  and  art  which 
she  combined  in  her  representation  of  the  Duchess 
Helene.  She  sang  and  acted  with  passion,  soul 
and  energy,  and  roused  the  audience  to  unwonted 
enthusiasm.  Three  times  was  she  encored,  and 
over  and  over  again  re-called  before  the  curtain. 
She  gave  her  first  cavatina  with  great  fire  and 
vigor,  murmured  the  romance  a  demi-roix  with 
exquisite  simplicity  and  grace,  and  vocalized  the 
Bolero  in  the  most  brilliant  style.  Her  carriage 
and  deportment  as  she  walked  to  the  scaffold 
were  noble  and  resigned ;  the  accents  of  her 
voice  in  the  scenes  with  her  lover  touching  and 
tender  beyond  description.  Her  triumph  was 
complete. 

M.  Gueymard  also  did  his  best,  and,  though  al- 
ways inelegant  and  ungraceful  in  his  bearing,  he 
subdued  his  voice  and  moderated  his  ardor,  so  as 
to  escape  the  extravagance  of  gesture  and  singing 
to  which  he  is  too  apt  to  yield.  In  the  duet  with 
his  father  and  that  with  Helene,  he  fairly  won 
and  merited  the  applause  he  received. 

M.  Bonnehee  has  a  fine  barytone  voice,  an  ex- 
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cellent  methorl,  and  a  good  style.  He  made  the 
most  of  his  part,  though  the  idea  of  a  father  con- 
stantly repulsed  is  by  no  means  a  pleasant  one  to 
depict  in  action.  M.  Obin  was  superb  in  tlie 
part  of  Procida,  and  looked  a  chief  conspirator  to 
the  life. 


[From  PuDch.] 

The  Musical  Apologist. 

We  have  numerous  collections  of  music  in  the 
shape  of  "Treasuries,"  "Bouquets,"  and  other 
forms  in  which  "Music  for  the  Million"  is  admin- 
istered; but  considering  that  some  of  our  celebra- 
ted vocalists  are  in  the  habit  of  not  singing  when 
advertised,  almost  as  often  as  they  do  sing  when 
announced  to  appear,  we  think  that  there  is  room 
for  a  new  musical  publication,  to  be  called  the 
"  Musical  Apologist."  It  is  all  very  well  to  fur- 
nish a  series  of  the  popular  airs  of  some  celebrated 
tenor,  but  his  unpopular  airs  are  almost  as  fami- 
liar to  the  public  ear,  and  would  form  a  very 
voluminous  series  if  they  were  to  be  put  together 
in  the  way  we  have  suggested. 

We  should  be  glad  to  see  a  work  on  the  path- 
ology of  the  operatic  artist,  with  an  exposition  of 
the  diseases  to  which  great  singers  are  subjected. 
We  think  it  would  be  discovered  that  the  maladies 
to  which  they  are  liable  vary  according  to  the 
season,  and  that  the  Bronchitis  Derhyiiis  or  the 
Infiuenza  Ascotica  will  be  found  at  about  this 
time  of  the  year,  extremely  prevalent.  We  have 
known  also  some  very  severe  cases  of  a  sort  of 
theatrical  syncope,  attended  with  pressure  on  the 
chest,  and  a  sense  of  emptiness,  which  has  been 
observed  to  come  over  a  singer  or  actress  going 
up  a  flight  of  stairs  to  the  door  of  the  treasury. 
These  and  other  maladies  would  fill  a  volume,  if 
the  subject  were  to  be  taken  up  by  a  professional 
man  of  adequate  knowledge  and  experience. 

Our  object,  however,  in  commencing  this  arti- 
cle, was  to  furnish  a  few  musical  apologies  to  be 
used  at  Operas  and  Concerts  in  the  absence  of 
any  celebrated  artist  attacked  with  sudden  indis- 
position. In  order  to  give  a  medical  certificate 
a  character  of  fitness  to  the  occasion  required,  it 
would  be  advisal)le  that  it  should  be  adapted  to 
the  air  advertised  to  have  been  sung  by  the  ab- 
sentee, and  it  should  then  be  confided  for  execu- 
tion to  some  substitute  for  the  missing  vocalist. 
Supposing,  for  instance,  that  a.  prima  donna  were 
announced  to  sing  Una  voce  at  a  Concert,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  money  not  being  forthcom- 
ing, or  from  some  other  cause,  she  were  suddenly 
to  be  seized  with  a  severe  hoarseness,  the  fol- 
lowing air  might  be  given  with  great  efii'ect  by  the 
seconda  donna,  who  may  have  taken  the  place  of 
the  indisposed  artiste. 

Recitative. 

You  know  what  we  artists  nre, 

When  on  pnyment  we  rely: 
Dipnppoinlment  brings  catarrh, 

Or  may  to  the  ankle  fly. 

Air. 
I'm  grieved  exceedingly  to  come  before  you 
For  indnlgenza — I  mnst  implore  ynn. 
La  prima  donna — can't  get  her  satary, 
And  sprained  her  ankle— in  crossing  a  gallery. 
If  they  don't  pay  her — why  should  they  use  her? 
She's  indisposed  and — she  hopes  you'll  excuse  her. 

The  following  specimen  would  furnish  a  good 
musical  apology  for  an  operatic  tenor — absent  we 
will  say  fiom  a  promised  performance  of  some 
Italian  opera,  and  having  an  ex('use  sung  for  him 
to  a  well-known  air  in  Fra  Diavolo  : — 

Upon  his  couch  reclining. 

Our  tenor  you  might  now  behold 

With  a  slight  attack  of  cold — 

'Tis  his  complaint  of  old. 
Last  night  he  went  out  dining, 

And  feeling  jnst  a  cup  too  low,. 

Whene'er  the  bottle  round  did  go. 

The  wine  was  let  to  flow. 
Tumblers!  While  the  brown  meats  they're  eating, 
Hock  and  chanipngiie  repeating, 

Diavolo — diavolo — diavolo. 

Although  he  should  be  playing 

To-night — he  doesn't  feel  inclined 

And  trusts — he  shall  the  public  find 

As  they  are  always — kind. 
No  more  I  need  be  saying, 

for  you  the  old  excuses  know, 


How  a  tenor's  voice  can  go, 
When  he  has  been  so-so! 
Trembling  caused  by  the  lust  night's  meeting, 
His  burning  head  is  beatnig, 
Diavolo — diavolo — diavolo. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Music  the  Exponent  of  Emotion. 

"Every  one,  as  a  child,  has  experienced  a  plea- 
sure in  studying  the  changeable  forms  of  the  Kalei- 
doscope. Such  a  Kaleidoscope  is  Music,  although  of 
an  incommensurahly  higher  grade.  It  brings  before 
us,  in  a  constant  scries  of  new  developments,  beauti- 
ful forms  and  colors,  now  softly  blending  and  now 
harshly  contrasting,  yet  always  full  and  symmetrical. 
The  difference  between  the  two  consists  in  this,  that 
whereas  the  tone-kaleidoscope  is  the  immediate  ema- 
nation of  an  Art-working  mind,  the  other  visible 
one  is  but  an  ingenious  mechanical  toy.  Would  we 
elevate  the  operation  of  colors  to  a  level  with  Music, 
and  try  to  illustrate  that  operation  by  begging  of  tlie 
latter  art,  we  should  necessarily  fall  upon  the  device 
of  the  color-piano  or  the  eye-organ,  the  invention 
of  which  evinces  that,  as  far  as  relates  to  form,  the 
two  phenomena  rest  upon  a  common  basis. 

"  It  is  an  extremely  difficult  task  to  describe  this 
independent  beauty,  or  that  which  is  specifically 
musical  in  the  Art  of  Tone.  Since  music  is  the 
representative  of  nothing  pre-existing  in  Nature, 
and  has  no  tangible  contents,  any  description  of  it 
must  consist  either  in  dry,  technical  terms,  or  poeti- 
cal imaginings.  Her  province,  in  fact,  'is  not  of 
this  world.'  All  the  fantastic  descriptions,  charac- 
teristics and  outward  views  of  a  Tone-work  are  figu- 
rative or  erroneous.  Where  another  art  admits  of 
description,  it  is  here  only  metaphor.  It  is  time  that 
Music  should  be  imbibed,  as  ^Insic,  since  its  proper 
comprehension,  as  well  as  its  true  enjoyment,  must 
proceed  from  itself."  —  Dr.  E.  HansUck,  rem  Musilc- 
ah'sch  Schimen. 

The  author  from  whom  we  extract  the  above 
remarks,  in  a  treatise  on  the  "  Musically  Beauti- 
ful," comes  forward  into  the  arena  of  musical 
{esthetics  with  the  assumption  that  music,  although 
it  be  the  exponent  of  feeling,  cannot  justly  lay 
claim  to  all  that  has  been  attributed  to  it  in  that 
department.  We  think  that,  in  coming  into  con- 
flict with  those  old  and  established  claims,  he  has 
advanced  some  new  ideas,  and  that  he  will  find  a 
school  of  thought  ready  to  give  him  a  hearing, 
and  follow  in  his  footsteps.  The  necessity  we 
always  feel  of  connecting  thoughts  of  an  orches- 
tral nature  with  outward  forms,  leads  to  the  con- 
stant alliance  between  musical  imagery  and  some 
counterpart  sought  for  in  nature. 

We  profess  to  describe  feeling  by  the  thousand 
combinations  of  tones,  that  constitute  the  works 
of  musical  invention,  but  we  have  never,  as  yet, 
produced  tangible  names  for  these  tone-emotions. 
If  we  adopt  the  analogy  of  colors,  we  can  make 
some  nearer  approach  to  a  representation  or  de- 
tail of  feeling ;  yet,  oven  with  this  aid,  we  can 
fall  upon  no  effective  language. 

If  each  distinct  musical  idea,  as  we  are  wont  to 
term  it,  were  a  language,  it  should  be  adapted  to 
but  one  set  of  emotions,  and  should  belong  to 
them  alone.  It  would  not  dare  to  depart  over 
into  any  other  province  of  emotion,  but  would 
represent  a  word-language  in  a  musical  sense,  by 
remaining  the  exponent  of  emotion  in  one  sphere 
only,  and  extending  to  no  other.  Such  are  the 
usages  of  written  language,  every  grade  of  thought 
having  its  distinctive  phraseology  and  forms  of 
expression,  so  that  no  intellectual  idea  can  spring 
up,  without  having  its  special  representation  in 


written  speech.     The  pretensions  of  Music,  on 
this  score,  are  vague,  doubtful  and  assuming. 

Where  the  same  forms  of  melody  are  adapted 
to  similar  or  congenial  emotions,  we  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  claims  of  the  Tone- Art; 
but  whore  we  find  the  same  forms  of  composi- 
tion, or  what  is  usually  termed  musical  ideas, 
used  to  express  opposite  subjects  or  contrast- 
ing feelings,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that 
Music  appears  before  ns  with  entirely  false  pre- 
tensions. The  poet  is  able,  through  his  ornamen- 
tal structure  of  word-forms,  to  give  us  a  subjective 
picture  of  Niagara  Falls ;  but  when  Olb  Bull 
attempted  the  same  thing  before  a  credulous  ama- 
teur audience,  he  could  do  no  more  than  work 
their  imaginations  up  into  a  false  belief  of  what 
they  could  not  actually  realize.  His  gentle  chro- 
matic rising  and  falling  of  stringed  sounds,  ex- 
pressive of  a  rising  and  descent  of  emotion,  the 
sudden  burst  of  bass  notes  and  chords,  intimating, 
perhaps,  an  entrance  into  the  sublime,  may  do, 
no  doubt,  for  the  occasion  represented  ;  yet  the 
identical  combinations  of  tone,  grouped  in  almost 
the  same  position,  have  been  used  to  describe 
scenes  at  total  variance  with  Niagara  Falls,  and 
acting  with  opposite  influences  to  those  of  this 
great  natural  wonder.  The  noted  "  Crambam- 
buli,"  the  drinking-song  and  jovial  accompani- 
ment of  the  German  students'  carousals,  is  adapted 
to  sacred  melody  by  our  American  psalmodists, 
a  circumstance  that  would  tend  to  show,  if  music 
were  a  language  in  the  common  acceptation,  that 
there  is  but  a  shade  of  difference  between  the 
incitements  of  piety  and  those  of  the  bacchanalian 
bowl. 

This  we  may  say  in  regard  to  the  identity  of 
tone-language  to  express  opposite  emotions ;  but 
the  more  difficult  problem  is  involved  in  the 
question  of  the  manner  in  which  an  outward 
scene  can  become  the  subject  of  a  tone-composi- 
tion. We  are  willing  to  admit  that  an  outward 
action  of  Nature  can  give  rise  to  a  successful  imi- 
tation of  sounds,  and  thus  produce  an  entertaining 
piece,  the  harmonious  combination  of  the  master 
improving  upon  the  monotonous  operations  of 
external  nature ;  but  when  instrumental  music 
attempts  to  exhibit  the  subjective  workings  of  the 
same  scene,  it  departs,  invariably,  into  the  pro- 
vince of  vague  theory. 

Before  Music  can  become  a  language  of  emo- 
tion, in  a  strictly  analogous  sense,  she  must,  neces- 
sarily, adapt  all  her  tone-structures  to  specific 
purposes,  allowing  no  one  to  act  in  the  place  of 
the  other,  but  each  to  preserve  its  appropriate 
and  definite  class  of  emotional  thoughts.  What 
the  exact  state  of  the  soul  may  be,  while  dwelling 
with  mysterious  and  delighted  gaze  upon  some 
great  natural  wonder,  neither  poet  nor  tone- 
painter  has  ever  succeeded  in  revealing,  let  his 
work  have  been  ever  so  loftily  conceived,  or  his 
combinations  ever  so  grandly  brought  together. 
Yet  the  right  to  that  bold  task  can  more  justly  be 
claimed  by  the  musical  composer  than  by  any 
other,  since  the  most  highly  wrought  species  of 
mental  inspiration  proceeds  from  the  influence  of 
modulated  sounds,  and  the  state  into  which  they 
elevate  the  imagination  is,  necessarily,  akin  to 
that  produced  by  Nature's  expressive  silence. 

We  can,  however,  give  another  construction  to 
the  term  language,  which  would  not  altogether 
exclude  it  from  the  domain  of  Music,  and  that  is 
when  it  addresses  the  mind  by  association. 

When  the  Ranz  des  Vaches  is  heard  in  distant 
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lands  by  the  Swiss  mountaineer,  it  recalls  the 
memories  of  the  past.  It  does  ineffiibly  more 
than  this,  by  raising  up  before  the  mind's  eye  the 
■whole  picture  of  native  scenery,  outwardly  grand 
and  beautiful,  renewing  the  forgotten  tales  of 
life,  and  recounting  long-buried  emotions.  In 
effecting  all  this.  Music  is  a  language,  addressing 
not  only  the  sense,  by  the  pictures  of  tangible 
Nature,  but  appealing  to  the  soul  by  a  power  of 
tone-thought  which  nothing  else  could  supply. 
In  so  far  it  is  language,  but  becomes  so  only  by 
association. 

To  describe  a  scene  never  beheld  by  the  audi- 
tor of  the  piece,  through  intricate  tone-combina- 
tions, is  one  of  those  erroneous  assumptions  alluded 
to  by  the  philosophical  writer,  from  whom  we 
have  made  the  foregoing  extracts.  Music  can 
describe  only  that  which  the  hearer  has  seen,  and 
in  doing  this,  association  furnishes  the  key  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  object  of  description.  But 
even  here  it  is  indispensable  that  the  hearer 
should  have  wandered  amid  the  scenes  and  local- 
ities described  by  the  tone-master,  and  enjoyed 
there  Tvith  him  each  specific  feeling.  He  must 
needs  have  seen  the  outward  object  as  he  felt  the 
inward  movement,  which  was  intended  to  be  fitted 
to  that  peculiar  situation.  This  is  all  that  de- 
scriptive music,  subjectively  designed,  is  able  to 
perform.  To  attempt  local  description,  there- 
fore, except  by  the  powers  of  association,  to  lead 
the  imagination  into  an  evening  study,  a  woody 
shade,  a  twilight  musing,  is  a  fiction,  and  should 
be  expelled  from  the  theory  of  musical  invention 
and  romance.  If  we  view  it  in  the  degree  or  in- 
tensity of  feeling  it  shows  forth,  the  analogy  to 
language  becomes  more  striking.  Here,  although 
the  precise  situation  of  the  soul  is  not  exhibited, 
yet  the  degree  of  its  elevation  is  so  nearly  reached, 
as  to  become  description,  in  a  musical  sense,  and 
for  which  we  have  no  expressions  in  a  written 
terminology.  To  display  this  elevation,  as  well 
as  a  corresponding  depression,  is  the  aim  and 
destiny  of  the  Tone-Art.  These  antipodes  of 
human  emotion  have  no  adequate  psychometer  in 
any  form  of  practical  word-language,  and  it  has 
never  belonged  to  the  attributes  of  Music  to  re- 
cord the  intensity  of  feeling  by  the  instrumentality 
of  a  harmonious  mechanism  ;  the  interpreter,  if 
not  the  language,  of  the  soul's  experience. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  reason  why  the  musical 
composer  selects  a  visible  picture  in  order  to  give 
a  name  to  his  composition,  we  can  find  no  other 
explanation  than  in  the  fact  that  the  soul's  per- 
ceptions have  no  nomenclature.  By  referring 
the  imagination  of  the  hearer  to  a  visible  scene,  a 
common  emotion  is  at  once  called  into  activity  ; 
hence  musings  by  twilight  are,  in  some  measure, 
identical ;  and  if  a  certain  theme  becomes  asso- 
ciated with  this  occasion,  it  exercises  the  part  of 
language.  All  word  description  must,  necessa- 
rily, be  confined  within  the  limits  of  sense,  ex- 
pressing that  which  is  tangible  and  felt,  only  in 
as  far  as  it  is  seen. 

Upon  this  ground  also  we  find  the  mere  popu- 
larity of  music  to  rest,  in  the  same  manner  that  a 
popular  literature  proceeds  from  the  actual  events 
of  life,  the  descriptions  of  noted  scenes  and  genre 
details. 

The  pictorial  art  places  before  us  all  the 
outward  scenes  of  life  and  nature,  but  how  deeply 
the  soul  felt  in  the  study  of  those  scenes  it  has 
never  yet  revealed.  This  attribute  belongs  to  the 
Art  of  Tone,  and  in  denying  its  claims  to  do  all 


it  pretends  to,  we  refer  more  to  the  phraseology 
of  description  than  the  intensity  of  effect  which 
lies  in  music. 

What  it  describes  it  does  musically,  and  its  na- 
ture can  be  comprehended  only  musically,  and  by 
those  initiated  into  the  whole  sphere  of  musical 
thought,  as  we  are  obliged  to  term  it.  When  the 
pictorial  art  resigns  this  species  of  internal  de- 
scription to  the  Tone  Art,  the  latter  may  be  said 
to  begin  where  the  former  leaves  off,  but  that 
both  can  move  within  the  same  sphere,  is  im- 
possible. 

To  the  painter  emotion  is  a  sustenance  which 
is  visible  in  the  emanations  of  his  pencil  and 
breathes  throughout  his  works.  Yet  the  emo- 
tions conceived  by  him  and  giving  character  to 
his  finest  touches  of  lines  and  colors,  lights  and 
shades  and  proportions  are  described  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  pictorial  art,  which  approaches  the 
nearer  to  a  language  the  more  visible  it  becomes. 
The  tone  artist,  treading  upon  ground  which  the 
painter  cannot  reach,  or  where  he  forbears  to 
step,  we  think  is  somewhat  justified  in  laying 
claims  to  a  higher  destiny  than  the  other  arts  are 
admitted  to.  In  the  history  of  emotion  itself  we 
might  find  a  clue  to  enable  us  to  decide  upon  this 
disputed  problem.  Every  one's  own  experience 
tells  him  the  relative  degrees  of  emotion  proceed- 
ing from  the  study  of  the  fraternal  arts,  and  this 
degree  of  emotion  is  the  true  criterion  by  which 
to  weigh  the  real  worth  and  moral  influence  of 
Art.  In  judging  of  his  own  favorite  branch  of 
art  each  one  decides  accoi-dlng  to  the  intensity  of 
his  feelings  in  its  pursuit,  and  hence  we  should 
judge  its  whole  value  depended  upon  the  susten- 
ance derived  from  emotional  influences. 

It  is  a  remarkable  truth  that  the  world  of  sense 
often  leads  us  into  the  world  of  Tone.  The  most 
romaijtic  localities  are  full  of  musical  inspiration, 
and  where  the  soul  cannot  discharge  itself  by  the 
language  of  the  pencil  it  resorts  to  music  to  ex- 
press its  joy.  This  fact  has  doubtless  given  rise 
to  many  pleasant  fictions  in  the  shape  of  outward 
scenes  claimed  to  be  represented  by  musical  com- 
positions. The  music  might  have  been  written  at 
the  place  attempted  to  be  described,  but  it  could 
not  have  been  written  of  it.  It  exemplifies, 
however,  very  forcibly  the  necessity  of  the  culti- 
vation of  the  Euterpean  art,  leading  us  a  step 
higher  than  the  platform  of  Nature  into  the  ethe- 
rial  region  which  we  term  harmony  of  tone. 

If,  as  we  have  already  assumed,  the  composer 
begins  where  the  artist  ceases,  if  the  limits  of 
imitative  art  form  the  starting  point  of  musical 
feeling,  we  can  perceive  the  wide  range  left  for 
its  enjoyment.  This  lies  extended  over  the  whole 
world  of  abstraction,  and  the  inventions  of  a  mu- 
sical fiincy  having  no  counterpart  in  Nature,  no 
reality  of  substance  to  copy,  but  proceeding  from 
the  combinations  of  pure  thought  itself,  always 
destroying  its  own  harmonies  in  order  to  be  able 
to  reproduce  them,  and  soaring  fiir  beyond  the 
world  of  sense,  its  illimitable  nature  can,  in  some 
measure,  be  appreciated. 

As  this  branch  of  human  development  extends 
we  shall  always  be  adding  to  our  fund  of  musical 
thought,  for  which  we  have  as  yet  but  feeble  ex- 
pressions, and  these  derived  from  the  analo- 
gies of  a  language  which  are  but  an  indifferent 
substitute  for  that  which  we  really  need.  Our 
nomenclature  of  musical  thought  must  become 
more  e.xclusively  musical,  before  it  can  lay  open 
its  real  meaning  and  designs  to  the  mind  and  ima- 


gination. Every  combination  of  tones,  every 
group  of  symphonious  representations,  all  the 
swells  and  cadences  of  rhythmical  compositions, 
all  those  dashes  of  discord,  which  in  Beethoven, 
precede  the  beautiful  ascents  into  harmony,  and 
to  which  we  could  give  no  better  name  than  the 
Beethovenism  of  tone-thought ;  all  these  and  a 
thousand  other  forms  should  have  a  ready  vocabu- 
lary, to  render  the  science  we  are  but  entering 
upon,  complete  and  open  to  the  understandings 
of  all.  J.  H. 
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[From  the  Una.] 

HIGHT. 

T. 

0  calmly,  lOTicgly,  Night  vast  and  deep, 

Bend  round  the  breathing  world  '.    Thou  cool-browed  wife 

Of  fiery  Day — he,  stirrer  of  old  strife — 

Thou,  soother,  mother,  in  whose  heart  we  keep 

A  hiding-place  to  dream,  to  hope,  to  weep  ! — 

Who  still  exhalest  in  the  purple  sky 

The  old  Btar-bloom  of  Immortality, — 

Wreathing  our  momentariness  and  sleep 

With  dignity  so  sweet  and  sovereign ! 

Happy  the  Earth  to  kiss  thy  broidered  hem ! 

Her  weak  and  flagging  aspirations  take 

New  pinion.s  in  thy  shadows  ;  thou  dost  make 

Love  deeper  bliss,  and  even  care  and  pain 

Are  great  and  worthy  since  thou  touchest  them. 

II. 
Thou  seem'st  to  solve  the  Eternal  Unity 
That  holds  us  all.    How  far,  and  dim,  and  deep, 
Bathed  in  the  separate  sanctity  of  sleep — 
Lost  in  thy  wide  forgetting,  do  we  lie  I 
Oh  lest  that  dim  abyss,  where  Memory 
Beats  her  disabled  wing  and  Hope  is  not, 
Point  to  yet  wilder  deeps,  unearth  our  thought 
In  thy  far  glances  1     Through  the  serene  sky, 
When  day  from  the  impurpled  hills  furls  up, 
And  heaven's  white  limits  fail,  the  Infinite, 
Long  crushed  within,  breathes  forth  its  mystic  pain  : 
From  vast  of  height,  and  depth,  and  silence,  stoop, 
And  lift  with  mystic  faith  its  brow  again, — 
Call  unto  Peace  the  eternal  child,  dear  Night  I 

IIL 
Darkness  surrounds  me  with  its  phantom  hosts, 
Till  silence  is  enchanted  speech.    I  feel 
Those  half-speut  aira  that  through  the  laurel  reel, 
And  Night's  loud  heart-beats  in  the  tropic  coasts, — 
And,  soaring  amid  everlasting  frosts. 
To  super-sensual  rest,  as  it  might  outweigh 
A  whole  world's  strife,  o'er  me  gaunt  Himaleh 
Droops  his  broad  wing  of  calm. — Those  peaks,  like  ghosts 
Outstaring  Time,  through  darkness  glimmering  ! 
No  rush  of  pinion  there— nor  bubbling  low — 
But  death  and  silence,  past  imagining, — 
Only  day  in  and  out,  with  endless  swing 
Their  aged  shadows  move,  and  picture  slow 
One  on  another's  unrelenting  snow. 

IV. 
Oh  high-born  souls,  such  as  God  sends  to  mould 
His  ages  in — and  you  too,  who  have  known 
The  pang  of  strife,  and  are  at  last  at  one 
With  Nature  so — yea.  all  who  have  made  bold 
Our  timid  dreams,  and  proffered  to  the  hold 
A  certain  joy — come  mingle  in  life's  cope 
Star-fields  of  verity  and  stable  hope 
With  these  swift  meteors  and  illusions  old. 

1  sent  this  summons  through  the  deeps  of  June, 
When  Life  surged  up  so  warm  and  affluent, 

It  wrapt  the  very  whiteness  of  the  moon  ; — 
No  wonder  many  came — they  came  and  went — 
And  thou,  who  sleep'st  half  sad  and  wak'st  with  pain, 
Thou  camest  too,  and  dost  alone  remain. 

V. 
So  reed-like  fragile,  in  the  world's  whirl  nought, 
Beggared  in  earthly  hope,  alone  and  bare,— 
Heart  pierced,  wings  clipped,  feet  bound,  but  grandly  there. 
Ay,  and  with  odds  'gainst  Fate,  thou  standest,  fraught 
With  courage  to  know  all  I— Thus  is  thy  lot 
Worlds  deep  beneath  thee.— Lov'st  thou  that  keen  air  ? 
Thou  ask'st  not  hope,  nor  may  the  falsely  fair 
Approach  thy  clear  integrity  of  thought. 
Such  power,  what  shall  we  call  it  ?    For  this  time 
Not  love,  nor  yet  faith— but  eternity 
Dilating  the  mean  day.    The  spirit,  free 
And  self-reliant,  from  its  purer  clime, 
O'erruling  earth,  by  spirit-law  sublime— 
God  cleaving  for  thee,  the  remorseless  sea.  A.  W. 
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Improved  Piano-Fortes. 

Driggs's  Coxcekt. — A  crowded  and  pleasant 
Coneert  was  given  last  eveninj;  at  Dodworth's 
Rooms  to  introduce  to  tbc  public  an  improved 
Piano  of  singularly  sweet  and  mellow  intonation. 
To  those  wfio  prefer  softness  of  sound  to  power 
this  new  piano  will  be  most  welcome.  Some  of 
the  tones  stole  as  softly  and  subduingly  over  the 
sense  as  the  melting  melody  of  Mario,  but  it 
would  be  heard  with  far  more  advantage  in  the 
priv-ate  room  than  in  a  large  concert  room.  Our 
countrymen,  who  have  carried  invention  into 
almost  all  other  regions,  have  yet  penetrated  little 
into  the  world  of  sound.  We  welcome  therefore 
these  improvements  in  an  instrument  which  exer- 
cises so  sweet  an  influence  in  the  household,  and 
is  now  so  charming  a  necessity  to  refined  social 
life. 

The  improvements,  which  we  understand  are 
the  invention  of  Messrs.  Driggs  and  Schunmaker, 
citizens  of  one  of  our  Western  States,  consist  of 
a  "  Linguine"  or  "  Sweet- Voiced  Attachment,"  to 
which  we  were  indebted  for  such  soft,  subduing 
sound.  It  is  quite  simple — being  merely  a  series 
of  metallic  tongues  firmly  fastened  to  a  metallic 
plate  attached  to  the  sounding-board,  from  which 
they  draw  tone.  They  cannot  get  out  of  tune — ■ 
no  mean  consideration  in  the  country — and  are  in 
fact  a  tuning-fork  for  each  string.  The  touch  and 
style  are  precisely  that  of  the  piano. 

To  this  are  added  a  new  mode  of  tuning  the 
piano  with  a  horizontal  screw  and  a  new  scale 
called  the  octave  scale,  which  are  claimed  as  im- 
portant improvements,  but  which  are  more  inter- 
esting to  the  few  professional  pianists  than  to  the 
multitude  who  love  delicious  harmony  without 
inquiring  how  or  whence  it  comes. — iV.  Y.  Tribune. 

Hughes  and  Dexjian's  Patent  Piano- 
forte.— This  newly-invented  instrument  was  e.x- 
hibited  on  Saturday  evening  at  the  Polytechnic 
Institution  by  Mr.  Rej'nolds,  the  organist  of  St. 
Bride's,  who  explained  its  nature  and  performed 
several  pieces  upon  it.  The  novelty  consists  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  keys,  which  certainly 
affords  the  player  some  i-emarkable  advantages,  by 
facilitating  the  execution  of  difficult  passages,  and 
enabling  him  to  produce  effects  otherwise  quite 
impracticable.  It  would  require  the  aid  of  a 
diagram  of  the  key-board,  and  of  musical  notes, 
to  make  this  invention  clearly  intelligible.  The 
natural  scale,  arranged  on  the  common  pianoforte 
in  one  row  of  white  keys,  is  here  arranged  in  two 
rows;  the  first  row  being  in  thirds — c,  e,  g,  b, 
&c.,  while  the  row  behind  it  contains  the  interme- 
diate notes,  likewise  in  thirds — d,  f,  a,  c,  &c. ;  and 
there  is  a  third  row  of  black  keys  as  on  the  or- 
dinary instrument.  Consequently  the  key-board 
is  only  one-half  the  ordinary  length,  and  twice 
the  number  of  notes  are  brought  under  the  same 
stretch  of  the  hand,  without  any  diminution  of 
the  width  of  the  keys.  1*  is  evident  that  this  ar- 
rangement must  have  many  advantages,  partic- 
ularly in  the  execution  of  arpeggio  passages,  and 
in  the  production  of  much  fuller  and  more  exten- 
ded harmony  than  is  practicable  on  the  common 
pianoforte.  But  there  are  also  disadvantages,  and 
the  greatest  is  the  entire  change  in  the  method  of 
fingering,  to  which  performers  taught  in  the  ordi- 
nary method  will  be  unwilling  to  submit.  Scale 
passages,  easily  played  on  one  row  of  keys,  must 
necessarily  be  increased  in  difliculty  by  being 
played  on  two  rows;  and  other  objections  of  a 
similar  kind  may  perhaps  be  made.  But  at  the 
same  time  M-e  must  observe  that  Mr.  Reynolds 
seemed  to  have  conquered  any  dillioulties  which 
the  new  mode  of  fingering  may  present ;  for  he 
played  Mendelssohn's  Wedding  March,  a  fantasia 
"  The  Standard  Bearer,"  and  the  Overture  to 
Zampa  with  apparent  facility,  producing  very 
striking  and  remarkable  effects. — London  News. 

EiciiAKD  Wagnee  has  got  through  with  the 
Philharmonic  Concerts  at  London,  and  left  there 
on  the  28th  of  .June  for  Switzerland.  The  Mu- 
sical   World  gives  him  a  parting  kick,  for  which  it 


seems  to  have  summoned  up  all  its  energy.  Its  edito- 
rial is  in  the  main  a  vigorous  one,  and  contains  more 
real  reasoning  than  some  of  its  former  ones  of  which 
we  have  given  specimens  ;  but  its  temper  is  savage 
to  the  last  degree  ;  it;  frets  and  scolds  itself  away  at 
last  in  sentences  like  these:  "The  musicians  of 
young  Germany  are  maggots,  that  quicken  from 
corruption."  "  There  is  as  much  ditfercnce  between 
Guillaume  Tell  and  Lohengrin  as  between  the  Sun  and 
as/ies."  We  read  all  sides  and  wait.  Meanwhile  the 
opinions  of  all  London  are  not  represented  by  the 
said  World,  the  Athenmum  and  the  Times ;  the  critic 
of  the  iVeira,  whose  judgment  is  perhaps  worth  as  much 
as  that  of  any  of  them,  writes  thus  of  the  last  con- 
cert : 

''The  two  great  symphonies  of  Spohr  and  Beet- 
hoven, which  formed  the  principal  features  of  the 
concert,  were  played  in  a  style  wliich  reflected  the 
highest  honor,  both  on  the  conductor  and  the  orches- 
tra. The  time  of  every  movement  was  taken  with 
perfect  judgment ;  whore  it  differed — as  in  the  intro- 
ductory adagio,  and  in  the  finale  of  Beethoven's 
symphony — from  the  mode  to  which  we  have  been 
accustomed  at  these  concerts,  the  difference  was  justi- 
fied by  the  excellence  of  the  effect At  the  end 

of  the  concert,  Herr  Wagner  was  greeted,  before 
leaving  the  orchestra,  with  loud  and  genera!  applause, 
which  was  most  justly  his  due.  Whatever  differ- 
ences of  opinion  may  exist  among  our  critics,  as  to 
the  peculiarities  of  his  style  as  a  composer,  there  can 
be  no  question  as  to  his  genius  and  attainments,  or 
as  to  his  high  position  among  the  musicians  of  the 
age." 

Speaking  of  Wagner,  we  fear  the  extracts  we  have 
been  making  from  his  book;  '  Opera  and  Drama,'  have 
been  found  rather  hard  reading.  We  are  somewhat 
puzzled  as  to  the  policy  of  continuing  thera.  We 
had  hoped,  by  a  judicious  series  of  extracts,  to  give 
in  moderate  space,  and  by  little  and  little,  a  tolerably 
fair  outline  of  the  whole  unfolding  of  Wagner's 
thought.  But  the  work  spreads  before  us  too  long 
and  in  too  close  connection.  Moreover  the  style, 
involved  and  difficult  enough  in  itself  seems  to  have 
become  even  more  so  in  the  translation  from  which 
wo  have  been  borrowing.  The  London  translator 
(Musical  World)  seems  to  have  chosen  to  preserve 
the  baldest  and  harshest  literalness,  and  in  the  rend- 
ering of  certain  words  to  have  laid  down  a  uniform 
rule  for  himself  which  does  not  always  work  well. 
Thus  how  absurd  to  settle  the  ambiguity  of  the  word 
Erscheinunij,  which  may  mean  appearance,  phenome- 
non, manifestation,  vision,  apparition.  &c.,  &c.,  by 
Englishing  it  always  '^  apparition ^^  and  instead  of 
saying  :  "  Every  manifestation,  or  appearance  in  the 
world  of  Art,"  to  say  "  every  apparition"!  Yet  there 
are  too  many  rich  things  in  the  book  to  forego  en- 
tirely, and  we  have  concluded  to  copy  striking  pas- 
sages from  time  to  time,  without  regard  to  the  unity 
of  the  whole. 

We  forgot  last  week  to  make  one  or  two  correc- 
tions in  our  account  of  the  musical  instruction  at  the 
Institution  for  the  Blind.  In  one  sentence  we  may 
have  given  the  impression  that  the  list  of  pieces 
from -which  we  heard  the  pupils  sing  had  been  en- 
tirely learned  during  the  year  past ;  whereas  most  of 
the  pieces  had  been  practised  by  many  of  the  schol- 
ar? during  several  years,  and  under  the  former 
teacher;  yet  they  were  of  this  year's  acquirement 
with  the  younger  portion.  Again,  we  stated  the 
ages  of  the  pupils  too  low;  instead  of  from  six  to 
sixteen,  we  should  have  said  they  ranged  from  eight 
or  nine  to  from  sixteen  (the  limit  by  the  rules)  to 
twenty,  of  whicli  age  there  were  three  or  four  re- 
maining in  the  school By  the  way  we  learn 

that  Mr.  Geokge  F.  Eoot,  the  accomplished  teacher 
for  some  time  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  in 
New  York,  organist  and  director  at  the  Mercer  St. 
Church,  and  principal  of  the  Normal  Musical  Insti- 
tute for  teachers,  has  been  obliged  to  give  up  his  pro- 


fessional engagements  in  New  York,  so  numerous 
are  the  calls  made  upon  his  services  in  conducting 
musical  Conventions  and  gatherings  throughout  the 
country. 

A  wonderful  ophicleide  virtuoso  has  made  his  ap. 
pearance  in  Paris,  by  the  name  of  Signor  Colo- 
SANTi : — any  relation  to  the  "  Colossus  of  Rhodes"'? 
Speaking  of  this  colossal  instrument  we  are  remind- 
ed of  a  band  of  sisters,  Amazon  players  of  brass 
instruments,  who  are  giving  concerts  in  Ohio,  under 

the  title  of  the   Thayer  Eajiily I'romena- 

ders  on  the  Common  those  warm  evenings  must 
have  been  highly  edified  by  strains  proceeding  from 
the  Public  Garden,  where  an  Anaconda  and  we 
know  not  what  other  monsters  are  exhibited  i — a  sol- 
itary, forlorn,  but  noisy  enough  brass  instrument  of 
the  valve  genus,  tooting  an  air  with  variations  to  the 
droning  accompaniment  of  a  single  hoarse  bass,  like 
a  serpent, — perhaps  his  very  Snake-ship  who  is  under 
exhibition. 

Pleasant  accounts  are  those  which  our  "Diarist" 
and  German  correspondent  (whom  we  welcome  back 
to  our  columns  after  an  interval  made  necessary  by 
over-work  and  illness,)  writes  of  the  progress  and 
truly  high  artistic  tone  of  our  young  American  mu- 
sical students  at  Leipzig.  George  W.  Pratt, 
whoso  fine  singing  of  the  songs  of  Schubert,  &c., 
lias  produced  so  good  an  impression,  is  a  Boston 
boy,  the  son  of  Col.  Jabez  Pratt.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Brown  University,  and  has  been  a  teacher  of  mu- 
sic in  our  public  schools.  We  find  a  notice  of  him 
in  the  Leipzig  Signale's  account  of  the  annual  exam- 
ination of  the  Conservatory,  on  the  7th  of  June,  in 
the  hall  of  the  Gewandhaus,  as  follows  :  "  Air  from 
Mendelssohn's  Elijah,  sung  by  Herr  George  Pratt  of 
Boston.  The  enormous  heat  of  the  room  must  have 
been  somewhat  unfavorable  to  the  fine  baritone 
voice  of  Herr  Pratt ;  for  the  rest  he  delivered  the 
Aria  in  an  intelligent  and  praiseworthy  manner." 
A  Gewandhaus  audience  is  a  severe  ordeal  to  pass. 
Mr.  Pratt  has  since  gone  to  London,  wliere  ho  will 
remain  sometime  with  Garcia,  the  teacher  of  Jenny 

Line Mrs.  Eastcott,   the  American  prima 

donna  from  Italy,  is  singing  in  opera  at  Drury  Lane, 

London Mr.   Henry  Squires,  the  tenor,   is 

still  studying  at  Naples,  whore  he  has  made  a  suc- 
cessful appearance  in  11  Trovatore,  and  has  refused 
tempting  offers,  it  is  said,  from  London.  "  L'Abo- 
yeur,"  the  correspondent  of  the  Evening  Gazette,  has 
hoard  him  frequently  and  writes  in  exalted  terms  of 
the  beauty  of  his  voice  and  singing. 

The  newly  started  rumor,  which  re-appears  annu- 
ally, of  Liszt's  intended  visit  to  this  country,  is 
now  contradicted  by  authority  in  the  Neue  Ber- 
liner Musik-Zeitung A  German  letter-writer, 

speaking  of  Aueer's  "  Jenny  Bell,"  says  much  of 
its  success  is  due  to  Soribe,  who  still  remains  "the 
first  librettist  of  our  time  ;  he  knows  his  Adber,  his 
Meyerbeer,  his  IIalevt,  his  Adam  by  heart,  and 
in  his  store-house  each  of  these  composers  has  his 

several    alcove." Thalberg's    new   opera, 

C/iristina  di  Svezia,  has  met  with  a  complete  fiasco 
in  Vienna.  It  is  the  third  new  opera  which  has  met 
the  same  fate  in  that  capital  this  season ;  Verdi's 
La  Traviata,  and  somebody's  Marco  di  Visconti  being 
the  other  two. 

Whore  did  we  read — or  can  it  be  that  we  dreamed 
it  ■? — that  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  SocieW  des  Mu- 
siciens,  in  Paris,  a  memorial  was  addressed  to  the 
Institute,  or  to  the  Academy,  upon  the  serious  mis- 
chief done  to  music  by  the  prolific  inventions  of  M. 
Sax,  his  horns  and  tubas,  of  all  shapes  and  sizes, 
having  driven  out  nearly  all  the  gentler  instrurnents 
from  the  orchestra?  If  any  friend  can  send  us  a 
copy  of  said  memorial,  we  shall  he  infinitely  obliged. 
— And  this  brings  us  back  to  our  bands.  That  we 
have  material  enough  for  the  largest  and  host  sort  of 
band  in  Boston,  on  the  old  plan,  is  evident  from  the 
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skilful  playing  which  we  hear  from  so  many  of  our 
brass  bands.  On  the  Common,  recently,  we  have 
listened  more  or  less  to  the  "  Boston  Brass  Band," 
"Bond's  Cornet  Band,"  the  "Brigade,"  and  tlie 
"  Germania  Serenade  Band,"  and  all  played  in  good 
tune,  with  good  blending  and  shading  of  the  harmo- 
ny, and  often  in  pieces  which  displayed  great  skill 
and  delicacy  of  execution.  The  fault,  as  we  have 
said,  is  not  in  the  musicians,  but  in  the  fashion.  It 
is  a  musical  fall,  in  which  we  have  "  sin-ned  all,"  and 
which  we  must  trace  back,  we  suppose,  to  the  in- 
genious inventions  of  the  arch-tempter,  Sax. 

Miss  Henslek  has  had  a  successful  concert  in 
Springfield,  Mass.,  her  old  home  before  she  came  to 
Boston.     We  quote  from  the  Republican  : 

"  It  was  a  triumph.  Miss  Hensler,  though  affected  to 
asitation  by  the  circumstances  of  her  appearance,  ful- 
filled to  the  utmost  the  reputation  she  brings  home  with 
her.  She  s;ing  with  marvellous  richness  and  power,  and 
added  to  genius  the  rare  .iccompaniment  of  persevering 
cultivation.  The  first  greeting  of  the  audience  was  al- 
most wild  in  enthusiasm.  Applause  followed  applause, 
and  it  fairly  rained  flowers.  At  every  appearance,  a  like 
warmth  of  feeling  manifested  itself,  eucouniged,  as  it 
was,  by  the  distinguished  merit  of  her  performances. 
The  stage  and  the  retiring  room  fairly  blossomed  with 
flowers.  The  younger  Hensler,  Miss'Louise,  received 
only  less  warm  greetings,  and  won  largely  upon  the  res- 
pect and  affection  of  her  hearers,  as  well  by  her  charming 
appeiirance  as  by  the  purity,  simplicity,  sweetness  and 
richness  of  her  vocalizivtion.  She  has  a  hardly  less 
distinguished  future  than  that  now  opening  upon  her 
sister." 

1  ^  I 

BOSTOW,   JULY   21,   1855. 

Music  at  Harvard  College. 

So  our  venerable  Alma  Mater  at  Cambridge 
has  at  length  taken  a  first  step  in  the  direction 
we  have  so  long  urged,  of  recognizing  and  install- 
ing Music  in  her  circle  of  the  arts  and  sciences  ! 
The  office  of  musical  instructor  and  organist  to 
the  University  has  been  created,  and  our  young 
townsman,  Mr.  L.  P.  Homer,  who  has  spent 
many  years  of  earnest  study  with  the  best  musi- 
cal masters  in  Germany,  and  who  is  one  of  our 
most  thoroughly  taught  musicians,  as  well  as  a 
man  of  general  intelligence  and  a  gentleman, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  place.  We  doubt  not 
his  good  influence  will  soon  be  felt  among  the 
students,  and  that  ere  long  a  high  authoi'ity  in 
favor  of  Music  will  go  forth  with  a  power  of 
example  from  Old  Harvard.  It  is  but  a  small 
beginning,  it  is  true.  The  office,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  is  pretty  much  limited  to  the  conducting 
of  the  Chapel  music  upon  Sundays,  and  the  train- 
ing of  the  choir  therefor.  It  is  very  far  short  of 
anything  in  the  nature  of  a  musical  professorship. 
But  it  is  a  beginning ;  it  is  the  entering  wedge, 
and  we  may  well  rejoice  in  it. 

The  next  step  will  be  for  Alma  Mater  to  insti- 
tute some  official,  tasteful  oversight  over  the 
music  of  her  Academic  festivals,  her  exhibitions, 
class  days  and  Commencements.  Somethino-  a 
little  more  classical  than  has  been  customary 
there  on  such  occasions,  would  sound  more  in 
harmony  with  academic  shades,  calm  intellectual 
studies,  black  gowns,  and  slow,  pensive  steps.  Veri- 
ly the  obstreperous,  echoing  din  of  M.  Sax's  brazen 
family  is  enough  to  put  to  flight  all  the  Muses. 
The  Brigade  Band  played  very  well  on  Wed- 
nesday at  Commencement,  as  do  many  of  our 
brass  bands  always.  But  such  "  harmony  music," 
as  the  French  technically  term  that  of  the  mod- 
ern bands,  sounds  strangely  unharmonious  in  a 
church  ;  and  as  the  loud  martial  strains  rang  out 


across  the  plain,  during  the  dinner  procession, 
one  who  heard  it  in  the  distance  must  have  had 
difficulty  in  conceiving  of  a  train  of  meek  and 
gowned  professors  keeping  step  behind  such 
whooping  and  defiant  blasts.  (If  they  were 
Luthers,  going  before  Emperor  and  Council,  at 
the  risk  of  burning,  it  might  do ;  and  in  that  case 
the  tunes  might  be  selected  from  II  Ti-ovatore.) 

When  the  University  shall  be  prepared  to  take 
this  one  step  further,  when  Music  as  an  Art, 
vocal  and  instrumental,  shall  be  formally  encour- 
aged, taught,  provided  for  among  the  students, — 
giving  simple,  elementary  instruction  as  far  as 
may  be  to  all,  and  offering  furthermore  to  those 
who  have  a  talent  and  a  calling  for  it,  to  conduct 
them  just  as  deeply  into  the  Cecilian  mysteries 
as  they  will  go, — then  it  will  not  be  impracticable 
to  add  to  college  festivals  the  inspiring  element  of 
truly  refined  and  classical  music  furnished  wholly 
or  in  part  by  the  students  themselves.  Or  even 
in  the  want  of  such  resources,  the  leader  or  leaders 
of  that  branch  of  culture  in  the  College,  would 
see  to  it  that  the  music  procured  from  without  for 
such  occasions  should  be  something  characteristic 
and  distinct  from  that  which  is  associated  with  all 
military  musters,  firemen's  parades,  circuses,  and 
what  not ;  would  exercise  invention  in  the  matter, 
and  be  responsible  for  something  really  good  and 
fitting ; — not  leaving  it  as  an  indifferent  affair  to 
the  city  fashions,  as  we  leave  the  cut  of  our  gar- 
ments to  our  tailors,  whose  motive  is  not  taste  or 
beauty. 

It  was  well  in  the  University  to  begin  with 
its  religious  music.  There  is  where  the  true  tone 
can  be  best  set ;  there,  where  the  occasion  excludes 
triviality,  and  where  attention  to  whatever  may 
be  worthy  is  secured,  as  it  is  nowhere  else.  With 
a  good  teacher  and  presiding  mind  in  that  depart- 
ment, it  can  but  naturally  follow  that  some  in- 
spiring musical  influence  shall  flow  down  through 
all  the  other  musical  channels  of  college  life.  And 
then  the  good  of  it  will  be  so  felt,  that  one  day 
we  may  hope  to  see,  not  merely  practical  class 
teachers  of  music,  but  a  musical  professor,  in  the 
University,  who  shall  lecture  on  the  history  and 
literature  of  Music,  the  principles  of  taste,  the 
philosophy  and  progress  of  the  Art,  its  various 
schools,  and  so  forth  ;  a  chair,  from  which,  filled 
by  a  live  man,  shall  emanate  new  light  and  im- 
pulse to  the  cause  of  musical  high  Art  throughout 
our  land.  Then  will  be  realized  the  wish  long 
cherished  by  the  more '  music-loving  sons  of  Har- 
vard ;  the  end  for  which,  however  far  it  might 
seem  in  the  future,  the  "  Harvard  Musical  Asso- 
ciation" was  organized,  and  has  already  formed 
by  slow  accumulations  during  its  twenty  years' 
existence,  the  modest  nucleus  of  a  fund  for 
this  very  purpose,  hoping,  as  such  an  object  be- 
comes more  appreciated,  to  inspire  others,  to  do 
more.  In  taking  leave  of  the  subject  for  the  pre- 
sent, let  us  lay  before  our  readers  the  following 
suggestion  of  the  New  York  Musical  Review  for 
last  week : 

Dwijiht's  Journal  of  Music,  in  noticing  the  degree 
of  "Doctor  of  Music,"  recently  conferred  upon  Mr. 
Lowell  Mason,  improves  the  opportunity  to  urge 
the  establishment  of  musical  professorships  in  our 
Universities.  We  agree  heartily  with  the  editor  in  his 
recommendations  upon  this  head,  and  oH'er  a  sugges- 
tion. We  propose  that  the  three  ffourisliing societies 
of  Boston  unite  in  calling  together  a  Grand  Musical 
Festival  for  the  coming  autumn,  to  wliich  leading 
musicians  shall  be  invited  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, .and  at  which  some  of  the  master-works  sliall  be 
performed.  Let  the  proceeds  make  a  nucleus  for  a 
musical  professorship  at  time-honored  Harvard  ;  the 


sum  thus  collected,  however  sma'l,  would,  we  doubt 
not,  be  sufficiently  swelled  by  the  ■'  solid  men  of  Bos- 
ton." and  the  example  set  would  find  imitators  in  be- 
half of  otiier  institutions. 


Sonnets  io  Night. — Have  there  been  any  finer 
sonnets  written  in  this  country  than  the  five  which 
we  have  copied,  on  another  page,  from  the  last  num- 
ber of  The  Una,  the  paper  so  ably  and  gracefully 
devoted  to  "  the  elevation  of  Woman  ?"  Read  them 
slowly — you  must,  for  their  movement  is  slow;  and 
ponder  well  each  line  and  phrase,  for  they  will  bear  it; 
in  each  the  image  is  precise,  original,  complete. 
The  whole  five  sonnets  are  marked  by  weight,  nobili- 
ty and  grandeur  of  thought,  and  depth  of  feeling, 
and  the  poetry  sustains  itself  at  the  height  of  its 
great  theme,  with  which  the  whole  tone  of  expres- 
sion is  in  harmony.  The  only  point  in  wliich  they 
seem  not  "  equal  to  themselves"  is  in  the  want  of  a 
more  sonorous  rhythm.  How  such  thoughts  would 
have  sounded  in  a  Milton's  diction !  Yet  they  are 
not  less  rhythmical  than  Wordsworth  often  is,  and 
the  third  sonnet  even  in  this  respect  leaves  little  to  be 
wished.  AVe  understand  that  they  were  written  by 
a  Massachusetts  lady,  whose  "  Hymn  to  the  Sea,"  as 
published  in  "  Thalatta",  has  been  much  admired. 

Pusi^al  d|aiiii£syondcn4c. 

Prom  WEW  TOBK. 

July  14- — I  have  been  reading  in  your  Journal  of 
to-day  the  account  given  by  your  "  Diarist"  (whom, 
by  the  way,  I  am  glad  to  welcome  back  to  your 
columns  after  so  long  a  pause)  of  Don  Giovanni,  as 
performed  in  Berlin.  "  I,  too,  was  in  Arcadia" — 
I  too  have  "sunny  memories"  of  the  exquisite 
mise-en-scene  of  this  opera  on  the  Berlin  and  Dres- 
den stages,  hut  also  in  strong  contrast  with  these, 
a  more  recent  one  of  a  representation  thereof  in  our 
own  city.  I  cannot  refrain  from  sending  you  some 
comments  upon  it,  which  you  should  have  had  sooner 
but  for  my  absence  from  town  in  the  interval. 

The  opera  was  given  by  the  L.^grange  troupe, 
and  well  enough  performed  too  not  to  spoil  one's 
pleasure  in  the  music.  I  shall  not,  of  course,  at  this 
late  day,  criticize  the  vocal  and  dramatic  rendering, 
(though  I  must  say  that  Morelli  sang  the  Fin 
cVan  del  vino  as  only  an  Italian  can,  and  better  than 
I  have  ever  heard  it  sung) — my  object  is  merely  to 
show  how  miserably  scenic  effects  are  still  managed 
here,  even  at  the  Academy  of  Music. 

In  the  first  place  an  absurd  and  tasteless  ballet 
was  inserted  in  the  finale  of  the  first  act,  interrupt- 
ing the  action,  breaking  the  harmonic  connection  of 
the  music,  and  wearying  all  who  come  to  hear  as  well 
as  see.  This  over,  the  orchestra  took  up  Mozart 
.again  where  they  had  left  him,  and  to  the  triple 
dance  movement  which  followed,  a  few  couples  from 
the  chorus  danced — a  quadrille  !  I  must  mention 
en  passant  that  of  the  three  masks  only  one,  Don 
Ottavio,  made  his  appearance  in  black — the  ladies 
were  concealed  respectively  beneath  a  sky-blue  and 
a  bright  domino, — which  of  course  divested  the 
thrilling  scene  in  which  they  appear,  of  all  solem- 
nity. The  statue  was  dast-color,  with  flesh-hued 
face,  and,  if  I  remember  rightly,  smaller  than  the 
Don.  And  in  the  banquet  scene  the  musicians 
made  their  appearance  only  when  the  orchestra  was 
already  half  through  the  music  intended  to  be  played 
by  them. 

Tints  far  my  deep  enjoyment  of  the  music  had 
prevented  my  being  much  disturbed  by  these  out- 
ward deficiencies,  but  the  last  scene  was  tame 
enough  to  cool  down  the  most  enthusiastic  listener. 
After  pronouncing  the  the  dread  sentence,  the  Com- 
mander vanished  beneath  the  stage,  upon  which  a 
few  flashes  of  pink  light  issued  from  beneath  the 
side  scenes,  Don  Juan  staggered  about  the  stage  for 
a  while,  and  then  walked  off  as  coolly  as  possible,  as 
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if  he  were  ranking  liis  exit  from  a  drawing  room. 
And  all  tliis  while  those  mighty  final  chords  were 
sounding  an  accompaniment,  to  nothing  hut  the 
rising  and  witlidrawing  of  the  audience.  I  cannot 
describe  the  effect  produced  upon  me  by  this  quiet 
manner  of  proceeding.  I  care  as  little  as  any 
one  for  e'chit  and  tumult  upon  the  stage,  but  in  a 
case  like  this,  wliere  tlie  music  and  tlio  scenic  eifcct 
are  so  indissolubly  connected,  where  they  complete 
each  other,  such  a  milk  and  watery  arrangement  Is 
unpardonable.  Even  the  chorus  of  demons  was 
'omitted,  and  the  music  thus  being  rendeied  incom- 
plete, no  one,  wlio  did  not  know  the  plot,  could 
dream  that  or  how  the  dissohito  was  pnnito. 

I  have  since  found,  in  the  Monalsheft  for  July,  a 
notice  which  maj'  account  for  the  altered  finale  of 
Von  Juan,  and  clothe  it  in  English  dress  for  your 
readers. 

"  An  Irish  traveller,  who  has  just  returned  from 
Spain,  relates  the  following  interesting  fact:  'In 
the  Caridad,  (a  church  in  Sevilla)  lie  the  remains  of 
Don  Juan,  widely  celebrated  through  Mozart's  opera 
of  the  same  name.  He  is  not  only  no  mythical 
personage,  but  performed,  in  reality,  more  wild  feats 
than  could  be  gathered  into  an  opera.  lie  died  a  re- 
pentant sinner,  and,  in  his  will,  requested  to  be  bu- 
ried on  the  road  leading  to  the  church,  so  that  all  the 
pious  souls  who  visited  the  sanctuary,  might  tread 
upon  his  grave.  In  consideration,  however,  of  this 
pious  wish,  and  his  final  penitence,  the  monks  have 
received  liim  into  the  interior  of  the  cliurch  and  per- 
mitted him  to  be  buried  there.'  "  x. 


From  LEIPZIG. 

June  21. — In  my  letter  yesterday  I  spoke  of  the 
general  artistic  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
musical  student  in  the  Conservatory  here.  It  would 
be  natural  enough  to  suppose  that  mere  execution 
would  be  forgotten  iu  the  striving  after  the  higher 
qualities.  This  is  not  at  all  the  case ;  a  larjje  propor- 
tion of  the  young  men  already  distinguished  owe 
their  dexterity  to  the  excellent  instruction  here. 
Mendelssohn  himself  employed  the  highest  virtu- 
osity only  as  a  means — but  much  of  his  music  de- 
mands that  means.  His  principles  still  rule  in 
Leipzig. 

While  sitting  around  a  little  table,  with  a  glass  of 
beer  before  us,  in  German  style.  Professor  Plaidy 
told  us  a  story  of  pianoforte  execution:  When  Au- 
gust GocKEL,  (who  I  believe  is  somewhere  in 
America  "at  this  present,")  was  a  pupil  in  the  Con- 
servatorium,  he  was  a  great  favorite  of  Mendels- 
sohn's, who  appointed  him  on  a  certain  occasion  to 
play  the  pianoforte  part  of  the  Fantasia  for  piano 
and  orchestra.  The  piece  which  preceded  this  on 
the  programme  was  played,  and  all  was  ready  for 
the  fantasia,  when  Mendelssohn  who  was  conducting, 
looked  round,  but  no  Gockel.  "  Where's  Gockel  % 
Where's  Gockel  V  said  he  to  Plaidy, 

"  I  don't  know ;  he  was  here  just  now."  Professor 
P.  hurried  out  of  the  room  and  found  his  man  in 
the  passage  below,  walking  up  and  down,  whether 
overcome  with  the  heat,  or  bashful,  or  frightened, 
deponent  knoweth  not. 

"  Why,  Gockel,  they  are  all  waiting  for  you  ! " 
The  young  pianist  rushed  up  stairs,  down  through 
the  orchestra,  popped  into  his  seat  as  if  shot,  and  be- 
gan the  fantasia  witliout  a  look  or  word  to  anybody. 
He  took  it  up  at  lightning  speed,  and  Mendelssohn's 
hair,  said  he,  stood  right  up  I 

Luckily  the  piano  begins  some  sixteen  bars  before 
the  orchestra,  so  that  there  was  time  for  some  prepa- 
ration on  their  part.  Gockel  went  through  it  just  at 
that  lightning  speed,  to  Mendelsohn's  utter  astonish- 
ment, nor  did  he  drop  a  note. 

One  forenoon  we  spent  at  an  organ  "  Prufung"  or 
examination.  I  have  mislaid  my  list  of  the  pieces, 
and  only  remember  that  some  nine  or  ten  young  men 


played  in  the  presence  of  the  professors  and  such  of 
the  pupils  as  chose  to  go  to  the  cold  church.  Among 
the  pieces  were  an  organ  sonata  by  Mendelssohn, 
a  composilion  by  Richter  (I  tliink);  something  by 
Schumann,  and  of  course  fugues  by  Bach.  Wil- 
son, of  Springfield,  played  one  of  these  very  credit- 
ably. 

JNIy  last  day  in  Leipzig  was  perhaps  the  pleasantest. 
It  was  ascension  day,  and  at  the  Catholic  church  an 
Ai^e  Maria,  by  Liszt,  some  ten  minutes  long,  was 
sung,  he  being  there  in  person  to  direct.  The  piece 
was  generally  liked,  but  was  not  thought  to  betray 
any  remarkable  creative  power  on  the  part  of  the 
composer.  It  was  interesting  however  and  amusing 
to  see  that  tall,  straight,  world  renowned  character, 
with  monstrous  long  hands  in  white  gloves,  protruded 
"  about  a  feet"  beyond  his  coat  sleeves,  waving  out 
the  time  and  expression  of  his  music  to  his  choir  of 
Conservatory  singers.  The  usual  portraits  give  a 
good  idea  of  his  face,  though  his  thick  hair  begins  to 
shew  the  effects  of  time  in  whiteliness  here  and  there, 
and  his  features  have  acquired  a  sort  of  hardness,  if 
one  may  so  speak. 

After  the  Ave  Maria  the  "American  colony,"  with 
one  or  two  visitors  like  myself,  and  two  or  three 
Germans,  all  adjourned  to  Kelly's  room.  Who  is 
that  handsome  little  fellow,  with  light  hair  ?  That  is 
Hensel,  from  Chemnitz,  of  whom  we  have  told  you 
so  much.  He  left  the  Conservatory  not  long  ago  ; 
and  left  it  because  the  professors  could  find  nothing 
to  give  him  to  study."^One  of  the  best  things  Plaidy 
gave  him  was  a  set  of  Etudes  by  Thalbekg,  of  im- 
mense diflncully,  and  he  was  to  bring  one  of  them 
at  the  next  lesson.  He  brought  them  all,  perfect! 
He  had  the  most  astonishing  memorv,  I  don't  know 
anything  he  can't  play  by  rote.  Once  get  him  at 
it,  he  will  play  all  day,  he  likes  it  so. 

We  had  not  been  long  in  K.'s  room  before  Hensel 
was  with  one  accord  called  to  the  grand  piano,  and 
after  some  discussion  it  was  agreed  that  he  should 
play  Beethoven's  Sonata  Appassionata. 
"  Do  you  want  the  music  ?" 
"No  !  I  can  play  better  without." 
So,  twisting  his  cigar  in  the  corner  of  his  mouth, 
he  began  the  Appassionata.  It  does  me  good  now  to 
think  of  it.  Then  the  majority  called  for  a  piece  to 
show  his  execution,  and  as  a  recent  number  of 
Dwir/ht  had  had  an  account  of  some  one's  play- 
ing Mendelssohn's  Wedding  March,  as  translated  by 
Liszt,  this  was  decided  upon.  With  lightning  speed 
he  gave  it  us,  with  not  a  note  before  him,  and  without 
losing  a  note.  Third,  a  Triller,  by  SciiULiiOFr.  in 
which  the  fellows  said  he  rivalled  that  famous  player 
on  his  own  domain.  Fourth,  Trdumeswirrung,  by 
Schumann.  Fifth,  Etude  Symphonique,  Schumann. 
Sixth,  at  my  request  for  something  graver,  Chopin's 
Marcia  Punebre,  most  splendidly  executed.  Seventh, 
for  the  sake  of  comparison,  the  March  from  Beetho- 
ven's Sonata,  op.  25,  (this  played  from  notes.) — 
Eighth,  Polonaise,  Chopin.  Ninth,  Sonata  by  himself, 
in  A  minor,  ending  in  A  major,  unanimously  liked. 
Tenth,  a  very  beautiful  and  of  course  immensely 
difficult  Etude  by  Rubenstein.  Eleventh,  Mn- 
znrka,  Souvenir  de  Varsovie,  Schulhoff.  Twelfth,  Ma- 
zurka, by  Kuehe.  Thirteenth,  £(i(c/e,  Chopin.  Four- 
teenth, Lied  olme  woi-te,  (Spinnerlied)  Mendelssohn. 
Fifteenth,  another  Lied,  No.  1,  Heft  "VI.  Sixteenth, 
the  accompaniment  (by  note)  to  Schubert's  Wan- 
derer, which  Pratt  sang  gloriously.  And,  finally. 
Seventeenth,  the  first  movement  of  that  great  E 
minor  Sonata  of  Beethoven,  op.  111. 

For  two  and  a  half  hours  Hensel  played  to  us, 
only  twice  referring  to  the  music,  in  one  of  these 
pieces  only  because  he  was  playing  an  accompani- 
ment, and  then  left  us,  as  it  was  time  for  him  to  keep 
an  engagraent. 

The  next  day  I  was  again  at  Berlin,  almost  envy- 
ing those  who  can  pursue  such  studies  under  such 
auspices.  A.  w.  t. 


MUSIC  TEACHER  -WANTED. 

WANTED,  in  a  Seminiiry  of  lii^h  order  in  a  hojiltliy  locality 
at  till-'  South,  a  female  Rlu^-ric  Teaclier  of  first-rsite  qualifi- 
cations for  instrurtion  upon  tiie  piano  and  in  vociil  music  — 
Personal  application  may  be  maiJe  to  Gkdrge  P.  Keed,  Esq., 
Boston,  or  application  by  letter  addressed  to  S.  B.,  Wdsbiugton, 
Georgia      Salary  ^QbO. 

Boston,  June  30, 1855.  4t 

A  CAPITA!.  COLLECTION  OF  ACCORDEON 
MUSIC.  Just  Publlslifd.  —  The  Flutiny,  a  Col- 
lection of  popular  Songs,  Operatic  Airs,  Waltzes,  Polkas, 
Mariihes,  Quicksteps,  &c  ,  arrangr-d  for  the  Accordeon  and 
Flutina.  Thi3  work  contains  over  100  pieces  of  music,  includ- 
ing the  followirg  among  other  songa  with  words — an  unusual 
feature  in  a  book  of  this  kind  :  Annie  Lawrie,  Do  they  mlsa  me 
at  home,  Katy  Darling,  Lily  Dale,  Ocean  Burial,  and  Wait  for 
the  Wagon.  Price  only  50  cents. 
Published  by        Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  St. 

WILLIAM    BERGER, 
PwMHsBac*!'  aiiB<l  EBiBB6or«er  of  MiBsac, 

No.  82  "West  4th  Street,  Cincinnati,  0. 

KEEPS  constantly  on   hund  a   Large  and  Select  Stock  of 
IMPORTED   MUSIC,   for  sale   at   Eastern   prices.      New 
Music  received  by  Steamer  as  soon  as  published.     A  liberal 
discount  granted  to  Teachers.    All  orders  promptly  attended 
to.     Music  arranged  to  order. 
ICr"  Catalogues  sent  gratis  by  mail.  Aug26 

F.  F.     MULLER, 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AND  ORGANIST  at  the  Old   South 
Church;  Organist  and  Pianist  of  the  Ila^del  &  Haydn 

Society,  Musical  Education  Society,  &c.  &c. 
Residence,  No.  3  AVxnter  Place,  Boston.* 

G.  ANDRf;    &    CO/S 

JScpot   flf    ^oxti^n    anil    J^amzstit   ^usit, 

19   3.  NINTH   STREET,   ABOVE  CHESTNUT, 

(East  side,)  PHILADELPHIA. 

[C?^A  catalogue  of  our  stock  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  published.  Mupjc  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 

OTTO    DRESEIi 

May  be  addressed  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange,  or  at 

this  of&ce,  and  will  be  ready  to  receive  pupils  about 

the  middle  of  September. 

IMPORTANT  MUSICAL  PUBLICATION. 

We  shall  publish  on  the  20th  of  July,  1855, 

BAKER'S    CHURCH    MUSIC; 

A   COLLECTION   OF 

Pgnw-S^uitcs,  Cljijuts,  Scittcittcs  tC  §i,nlljcms, 

SELECTED   AND    ARRANGED    FROM  THE 

WORKS  OF    BOTH   ANCIENT   AND  MODERN  MASTERS, 

TOGETHER  WITH   MANY 

ORIGINAL    COMPOSITIONS. 
BY    B.    F.    BAKER. 


This  work  is  intended  particulaiiy  for  the  use  of  choirs  in 
churches;  but  it  contiiins  a  complete  series  of  elementary 
studies  for  schools  and  classes,  together  with  a  variety  of 
pieces  suitable  for  Singing  Societies  and  Musical  Conventions. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  hymn-tunes,  the  editor  has  en- 
deavored to  combine  simplicity  and  good  taste  ;  avoiding 
pedantic  difficulties,  and  yet  not  falling  into  feebleness. 

The  subjects  of  the  hymn-tunes  are  chiefly  taken  from  the 
old  masters ;  but  as  they  have  beeu  more  or  less  altered  to 
suit  them  to  different  forms  of  metres,  it  has  not  been  deemed 
necessary  to  give  the  names  of  the  authors. 

The  hymn-tanes  and  anthems  contributed  by  professional 
friei.ds,  are  printed  in  their  original  forms,  with  the  authors' 
names.  The  senfences,  motets,  and  anthems  contained  in 
this  work  will  be  found  adapted  to  the  use  of  different  denomi- 
nation^, on  fheir  various  occa.sions  of  worship.  In  the  hope 
that  this  work  may  meet  the  wants  of  choirs  and  singers  gen- 
erally, the  ediror  respectfully  submits  it  to  the  candid  con- 
sideration of  the  musical  public. 

BOSTON : 

PUBLISHED  BY  JOHN  P.  JEWETT  &  COMPANY. 

Cleveland,  OUio  : 

JEWETT,  PROCTOR   &    WORTUINGTON. 

We^v  Yoric  : 

SHELDON,  LAMPORT  &  BLAKEMAN. 

PliiladelpHia  : 

LIPPINCOTT,    GRAMIJO    &    COMPANY. 

Stf  IjOui9  : 

KEITH  &  WOODS. 

P.  S.— The  attention  of  Muaio  Teachers  and  Leaders  of  Choirs 

is  particularly  called  to  this  new  and  valuable  book. 

Price  $7,50  per  doz.,  75  cts.  single. 

By  remitting  75  cents  In  postage  stamps,  we  wiil^  send  a  copy 

by  mail,  for  examination,  to  any  part  of  the  United  Statei. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


Novello's    Cheap    MUSIC, 

(Imported  from  England,) 

389,  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

MUSICAL    PRESENTS. 

ATOVELLO'S  OCTAVO  EDITIONS  OF  ORATORIOS  in 
I1  Vocal  Score,  with  a  separate  accouipariimeut  for  Mie  Organ 
or  Piano-Forte.  By  Vincent  Novello.  These  worlts  will  be 
found  appropriate  presents,  combining  elegance  with  a  mode- 
rate outlay  for  a  standard  worli. 

WORKS  ALREADY  COMPLETED : 
HAYDN'S 

Creation (Bound)  $1.25 

HANDEL'S 

Solomon (Bnuml)  1.88 

Israel  in  Egypt, 1-b^ 

Messiah „        1  ^'^ 

Samson, ^,        j^^ 

Judas  Maccabffius '        ^  °'| 

Jephtha, '■■'"' 

Dettingen  Te  Deum,  ,.,,,„.    ,„}....  (Paper)  0.63 

Coronation  Anthem,  "Zadock  the  Priest,")  '      "^ 

Ja^hua, (Bound)  1  38 

Acis  and  Galatea,  (Paper  covers)  75 )  „        „  „- 

Alexander's  Feast,  "  80  J 2.25 

Ode  to  St.  Cecilia's  Day,    "  50) 

Deborah, „        ^  tj^ 

Saul, 163 

MENDELSSOHN'S 

St.Paul, ■■■• "        1<53 

HymnofPraise—Lobgesang,  (Paper)  Sfl  00  1  n        ^.38 

As  the  Hart  Pauts,  "  .38 )  " ' 

MOZAPvT,  HAYDN,  AND  BEETHOVEN. 
The  Three  Favorite  Masses,  with  the  Latin  words,  and  an 
English  adaptation  by  R.  G  Loraine,  Esq.,  namely  ; 
Mozart'sTwelfth  Mass,.  ...(Paper)  88)  j,„,, 

Haydn's  Third  or  Imperial,       "       63  J (Bound)  J. lei 

Beethoven's  Mass  in  C,  "      63 ) 

"  Engedi ;  or,  D.avid  in  the  iVilderne.ss,  (Paper)  0./.3 

Mozart's  15th  Mass  (the  celebrated  Requiem,)...        "        0.50 

ROMBERG'S 
LayoftheBell, "        0^3 

All  the  Choruses  from  the  octavo  editions  may  be  had  sepa- 
rately, from  3  cents  to  13  cents  each. 

Also  each  piece  from  the  above  Oratorios  to  be  had  separately 
in  full  music  size. 

JOHN  SEWARD  WRIGHT, 

pianist,  ©rflrmist  mh  ©iiwlot  d£  piisit 

AT  THE  MUSIC  HALL,  (Rev.  Theoboee  Pabkek's  Society,) 
GIVES  INSTRUCTION  ON  THE  PIANO. 

Eesidence,  13  Avery  Street. 
PIANIST  AND  TEACHER  OF  MTJSIC, 

OFFERS  his  services  as  an  Instructor  in  the  higher  branches 
of  Piano  playing.  Mr  H.  may  be  addressed  at  the  music 
stores  of  Nate.in  Richardson,  282  Washington  St.  or  G.  P. 
Reed  &  Co.  17  Tremont  Row. 

Referekces:— Mrs.  C.  W.  Loring,  33  Mt.  Vernon  St. 
Miss  K.  E.  Prince,  Salem. 
Miss  Nichols,  20  South  St. 
Miss  May,  5  Franklin  Place.  Feb.  IS. 

THOMAS  RYAN, 
TEACHER  OF  MUSIC, 

RESIDENCE,  No.  15  DIX  PLACE. 

FOR  THE  EPISCOPAL,  CHURCH. 

THE   CHURCH    MANUAL  •  —  A  Compendium   of  original 
Chants,   Responses,  etc.,  including  Te  Deum,   Glorias, 
Sanctus,  &c.  &c.    Adapted  to  the  service  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.    By  T.  Bisseu.    Price  $1. 
Published  by 

Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washinston  St. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TBACHEIS     OF     MUSIC;, 
265  "Washington  Street,  Boston. 


CHICKERINa   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND    AND    SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

"WABEROOMS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 

ED'WARD    Ii.    BAIiCH, 


SUPERIOR    TO    ALL. 

LIGMTE,  mwmi  ORABBUEY'S  PIAIOS. 

NATHAN    RICHARnSON 

TVould  respectfully  inform  the  public  that  he  ha.^  taken  the 
Agency  for  the  New  England  L'tates,  for  the  sale  of  the  above 
celebrated  instruments,  a  full  assortment  of  which  will  con- 
stantly be  kept  at  his 

MUSICAL    EXCHANGE, 

282  Washin^on  Street,  Boston. 

These  Instruments  are  warranted  in  all  cases,  and  put  up  in 
secure  boxes,  free  of  expense,  for  transportation  tn  any  dis- 
tance.  Also,  NEW  MUSIC  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and 

America  received  as  soon  as  published,  which,  ton;ethL'r  with 
our  own  publications,  forms  the  largest  stock  and  greatest 
variety  of  Sheet  Music  to  be  found  in  the  United  St-ates.  The 
most  liberal  discount  made  to  the  Trade  and  Seminaries. 

Catalogues  sent  to  any  address, g-m/n's. — Superior  MeloduokS 
always  on  hand.— PIANOS  TO  LET,  on  liberal  terms. 

HENRY   S.    CUTLER, 

^lAinii  if  f  ai  mmim^ 

BASEMENT  ROOM   IN  THE   CHURCH  OF  THE  ADVENT, 

GREEN  STREET. 

KI?^Communications  may  be  left  with  Oliver  Ditson,  or  with 

Nathan  Richardson. 

BD.  ALIjE^N  desires  a  situation  as  Organist  in  some 
•  church  in  Boston.     Address  Bos  186,  Worcester,  Mass. 
References— Sumner  Hill,  E.  Hamilton,  J.  H.  Willcox,  Esqs. 

23C2a  X'^  ®  ' 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  Washingtoii  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

YOUNG  LABIES'  VOCAL  OTSIC  SCMGOi,. 

E.  R.  EliANCHARO,  Teaelier. 

This  School  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  acquire  the 
ability  to  read  music  readily  at  sight,  and  is  particularly  adapt- 
ed to  the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  teach 
singing  in  schools,  or  to  receive  instruction,  from  the  best  mas- 
ters, in  the  Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  Style,  &c. 

Address,  care  of  Geo.  J.  Webb  &  Co.,  No.  3  Winter  street. 

MR.  J.  C.  D.  PARKER, 

WILL   be  happy  to  give  instruction  in  Piano-forte  and 
Organ  playing,  and  the  Theory  of  Music.     Address  ; — 
No.  3  Hayward  Place.  May  26.  tf 

MEYER    &    TRETBAR, 

^prttrs  n\  :^5nliliBljrr3  nf  Mmi, 

(CP-AGENTS  for  the  Publishing  House  of  G.  M.  MEYER,  Jn. 
Brunswick. 


IF  you  wish  to  learn  to  play  in  the  shortest  time  possible,  buy 

lOBEII  mmi  FoT TMAIO-FOPJE, 

which  is  acknowledged  by  the   most  eminent   musicians   of 
Europe  and  America  to  be  the  BEST  Instruction  Book  that 

has  ever  been  published. Price  Three  Dollars. 

II7=-Published  at  the  MUSICAL  EXCHANGE,  Boston,  and 
for  sale  at  all  Music  Stores. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Resideuce  No.  56  K^neeland  Street. 

C.    BKEUSING, 
IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

R;^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

ADOLPH    BAUMBACH, 
TBACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE. 

Application  can  he  made  at  Reed's  Music-Store,  or  at  the 
Norfolk  House,  Roxbury.  Sept  9 

L.    O.    EMERSON, 

gttadjtr  of  i\t  ^ianD-;foit£,  ©rgait,  &  Siitcjins, 

ORGANIST  AND  DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AT 
BULFINCH  STREET  CHURCH. 

Music  Room  under  the  Church Residence,  12  Indiana  PI. 

BOSTOK. 
Applications  may  also  be  made  at  Oliver  Ditson's,  115  Wash- 
ington St.,  to  whom  he  is  permitted  to  refer. 

MIJSic^^lfB^^OB     PBIUTING-    OFFICE, 


ORGAN-HARMONIUMS, 

SIANCFACTURED   BY 

MASON     &,     HAMLIN. 

TITE  Organ-lIarmoDiuni  i>  nn  entirely  new  (patent)  musical 
instrumeot  of  the  reed  species,  having  two  manuals,  or 
rows  of  keys,  and  eight  stops,  as  follows: — 1.  Diapason  ;  2. 
Dulciana ;  3.  Principal;  4.  Flute;  5-  Bourdon;  6.  Hautboy; 
7.  Expression  ;  8.  Coupler.  It  is  designed  more  especially  for 
the  ufe  of  churches,  lecture-rooms,  and  other  large  public 
halls,  having  power  nearly  equal  to  a  thou.=and  dollar  organ  ! 
It  is  also  capable  of  many  solo-effects,  and  has  great  variety  in 
the  property  or  quality  of  tone.  It  is  especially  adapted  to 
the  use  of  organ-teachers  and  students,  being  an  admirable 
substitute  for  organ-practice.  Examination  from  all  interested 
is  respectfully  solicited. 

Mason  &  Hamlin's  Model  Melodeons ! 

Recommended  by  the  best  musicians  and  organi/^ts  in  the 
country,  (as  scPERtOR  to  all  others,)  among  whom  we  mention 
the  following:  Lowell  Mason,  "Wm.  B.  Bradbury,  George  F. 
Root,  O.  W.  Morgan  (late  organist  to  the  Harmonic  Union, 
London),  S.  A.  Bancrofr,  L.  P.  Homer,  L.  U.  Southard,  E. 
Bruce,  etc.  etc. 

Prices  from  SGO  to  $175. 
(X7^  Circulars  containing  a  full  description  of  the   Model 
Melodeons  sent  to  any  address,  on  application  to   the  under- 
signed. 

HENRY   MASON.       1  MASON   &    HAMI.IN, 

EMMONS  HAMLIN.  J  Cambridge  St.  [cor.  of  Charles^)  Boston^  Ms. 

NEW   AESTHETIC   JOURNAL. 

THE    CKAirON, 

A  Weekly  Paper  devoted  to  ART,  offers  itself  to  the  attention 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  elevating  and  refioiog  influ- 
ences of  Beauty.  Among  the  contributors  to  THE  CKAYON 
already  are  Bryant,  Lowell,  Street,  Rembrandt  Peale.  A.  B. 
DuRAND,  President  of  the  Xnional  Academy  of  Design,  Daniel 
HCNTINGTON,  Henry  K.  Beown,  and  amongst  those  engaged 
are  Longfellow,  Bayard  Taylor,  Geo.  "VVh  Ccrtis,  Rev.  H. 
W.  Beecuer,  Kev.  Samdel  Osgood,  Rev.  H.  \X.  Bellows,  Hon. 
Charles  Sumner,  and  others  of  our  most  eminent  writers.  A 
series  of  papers  by  RusKiN.  and  essays  left  by  the  emioent 
sculptoi',  Horatio  Greenough,  add  to  the  interest  of  The 
Crayon. 

From  the  Cincinnati  Gazette. 

We  have  already  strongly  recommended  Tde  Crayon,  and 
every  succeeding  number  proves  it  to  be  more  and  more  worthy 
of  all  we  have  s:iid  in  its  praise.  No  journal,  devoted  to  Art, 
has  ever  been  so  ably  conducted,  in  this  country  ;  and  if  it 
meets  with  the  support  it  so  richly  deserves,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  exert  a  most  wholesome  intluence  upon  the  taste 
of  the  country. 

Published  by  STILLMAN  &  DURAND,  No.  237  Broadway, 
New  York.  Terms,  ®3  per  annum,  in  advance.  Back  num- 
bers supplied. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMPOKTEIES  ©JP  FOKTEIGN  MUSIC, 
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No.  769  BEOADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 
NEW    YORK. 

TEACHER  OF  MUSIC,  265  Washington  St. 
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Two  Dollai'S  pel'  aiiuiuu,  in  advance. 
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upon  its  SEVENTn  VOLUME  with  the  number  for  Saturday, 
April  7th. 
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Churclr,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  &c.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &c. 
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Translated  for  this  Journal. 

The  Life  of  Music. 

From  A.  B.  Mass's  "  Music  of  the  Nineteenth  Century." 
[Continued  from  p  122.] 

In  that  harmless  play  of  the  tone-life  which  we 
have  described,  man  is  a  mere  creature ;  each  is 
simply  one  of  these  millions  of  human  beings,  fol- 
lowing the  general,  indiscriminate  destiny  of  the 
race.  But  I,  but  every  man,  leads  a  peculiar, 
individual  life,  and  would  fain  feel  himself  an 
individual,  a  unique,  independent  and  legitimate 
existence,  with  his  own  relations,  inclinations, 
ends,  and  dispositions  ;  nay,  every  moment  of  our 
life  renews  this  claim  for  itself,  and  transforms  it 
as  occasion  prompts.  I  am  not  content  with  sim- 
ply hearing  whatsoever,  I  Would  apprehend  what 
corresponds  to  me,  to  my  own  mood  in  all  its 
changes  and  alternations  ;  I  will  not  merely  shout 
out  that  I  am :  all  that  is  in  me,  every  chord  that 
is  stretched  and  attuned  in  my  soul  would  fain 
sound  for  itself,  and  seeks  in  sympathizing  breasts 
an  echo  from  without,  or  else  returns  back  into 
my  own  ear,  to  announce  me  to  myself,  to  give 
me  back  my  joy,  my  grief  made  beautiful  and 
mild  by  such  reverberation. 

This  is  the  second  step  in  the  tone-life,  the 
inner  life  of  the  soul's  moods  and  feelings,  which 
sympathetically  transmits  itself  through  sound  and 
the  Art  of  sound.  Here  Music  is  the  "  Art  of 
the  Soul," — the  soul  which  feels  itself  and  listens 
to  the  faithful  echo  of  its  every  stirring.  Here 
sympathy  reigns  from  within  outward,  and  from 
without  inward.  It  commences  in  deep  twi- 
light. Already  in  inanimate  Nature  it  is  well 
known  that  a  sounding  body  by  the  power  of  its 
vibrations  will  awake  the  echo  of  its  own  tone  in 
every  neighboring  body  tuned  to  the  same  pitch  ; 
when  you  raise  the  dampers  of  a  piano-forte,  a 


tone  strongly  sung  or  otherwise  produced,  will  set 
the  corresponding  strings  to  vibrating ;  and  not 
only  the  strings  tuned  to  the  same  pitch,  but  also 
the  next  related  tones — (thus  if  you  sound  C,  you 
you  will  hear  c,  g,  c,  e,  g,  b[5,  and  then,  though  not 
perceptible  to  every  ear,  the  c  and  d  besides) — 
a  type  of  the  mutual  understanding  that  prevails 
throughout  inanimate  Nature. 

In  men  we  find  the  first  trace  of  this  sympathy, 
anticipating  all  clearer  consciousness,  in  the 
capacity  to  sing  after  given  tones,  ("  by  ear,"  as 
we  say,)  or  to  imitate  the  sound  of  strange  voices 
and  sonorous  instruments.  How  do  I  set  about 
it  to  sing  over  after  another  this  precise  C  which 
I  have  been  allowed  to  hear  ?  How  is  it  that  even 
the  two  or  three  years'  old  child  succeeds  in  it  ? 
Who  taught  the  three  years'  old  Mozart  to  find 
out  Thirds  upon  the  key-board  and  feel  so  happy 
in  their  chiming  ?  In  all  this  there  is  already 
discrimination ;  else  instead  of  the  given  tones 
one  would  sing  other  tones ;  else  Mozart  would 
have  occasionally  struck  Seconds ;  here  is  dis- 
crimination, and  consequently  here  is  knowledge, 
understanding ; — only  it  is  veiled  and  dream-like, 
rather  an  instinct  of  the  ti-ue,  which  reaches  just 
so  far  toward  clear  consciousness,  as  the  individual 
with  his  present  need  and  present  mood  can  go. 

This  is  the  stand-point,  upon  which  musicians 
commonly  are  wont  to  recognize  each  other  and 
each  other's  talent;  this  is  what  they  claim  as 
the  peculiar  domain  of  their  Art.  And  with 
right  too,  even  if  the  summit  and  the  limits  of  the 
Art  are  not  to  be  found  here.  To  tones  thus 
attuned  (Tonhestimmitng),  to  this  material  tune 
{Slimmung'),  the  physical  organ  of  music, — to  the 
tuneful  voices  (Stimmcn)  both  of  song  and  orches- 
tra, corresponds  the  tune  or  humor  ( Stimmung') 
of  the  mind,  this  general  inclination,  not  yet 
strained  up  to  any  determinate  pitch  of  thought 
or  will,  and  the  increasing  or  relaxing  tension  of 
the  inclination.  The  mood  or  humor  may  con- 
centrate and  point  itself  to  some  determinate 
thought,  to  some  precise  word,  it  may  become  will 
or  act,  may  ultimate  itself  in  that,  or  it  may  per- 
sist and  work  on  as  an  exhaustless  and  perpetual 
fund  of  soul ;  always  it  is  this  "  Freudvoll  und 
leidi-oll,"*  this  "  Hangcn  und  bangen"  this  '^  Hirn- 
meUioch  jauchzen,  zum  Tode  betriibt,"  this  vague 
fluctuation  and  tossing  of  the  soul,  this  hot  desire 
so  shyly  shrinking  from  its  object,  this  sorrow  full 
of  sweet  consolation,  this  joy  so  soon  suffused  by 
films  of  sadness,  this  warmly  colored  (as  ever 
CoRREGGio  dreamed,)  cliiaro-oscuro  of  the  soul. 
This  is  a  realm  of  Music,  where  it  reigns  before 
all  arts  ;  a  realm  of  which  the  painter  gives  you 
only  glimpses  from  afar,  and  which  the  poet  can 
only  indicate  by  paraphrase,  and  never  in  a  pal- 
*  From  CliircheD's  Song  in  Goethe's  "  Egmont." 


pable,  exhaustive  manner ;  he  must  (as  Kleist 
expresses  it  with  such  fine  feeling  in  his  Kdtli- 
clieii)  "  dissolve  himself  into  the  world,"  before 
he  can  experience  what  moves  the  soul  "  more 
charmingly  than  the  sound  of  harps,  more  per- 
suasively than  the  holy  psalter  of  David." 

If  we  cast  a  look  back  here  upon  the  first  life- 
circle  of  our  Art,  we  find  that  the  distinctive  pro- 
gress to  the  second  lies  in  this:  that  it  is  no  longer 
the  general,  indeterminate,  pure  creature  impulse, 
moulded  by  the  understanding  purely  from  with- 
out, which  manifests  itself  in  tones,  awakens  sym- 
pathy or  answers  to  the  tones  that  reach  it,  but  it 
is  an  individual,  inward,  fluctuating  direction  of 
the  vital  energy,  of  the  soul  conscious  of  itself  and 
of  its  casual  needs  and  inclinations.  The  higher 
circle  does  not  exclude  but  include  the  lower,  as 
the  leafy  crown  does  not  deny  the  trunk  and  root 
from  which  it  budded  forth.  The  greatest  part 
of  the  German  people's  songs,  and  with  them  of 
the  Swiss  and  Flemish,  Scandinavian,  Scotch, 
Irish,  English,  many  of  the  South  Russian,  Pohsh, 
Basquish  and  old  French  songs,  many  which  lent 
a  voice  to  the  renewed  life  of  the  People  in  the 
first  French  revolution, — the  greatest  part  of  all 
the  German  opera  and  church  music,  and  of  the 
French  operettas  which  attach  themselves  to 
the  German,  as  well  as  the  preceding  and  accom- 
panying operas  of  Cimarosa,  Paisiello  and 
others, — the  instrumental  music,  as  especially  de- 
veloped through  Haydn  and  Mozart,  and  as 
continued  in  the  earlier  works  of  Beethoven 
and  the  most  of  his  contemporaries  and  followers, 
are  entirely  peculiar  to  this  step.  Many  works 
of  their  predecessors,  particularly  Bach,  belong 
to  it,  while  others  are  but  "  tone-crystallizations" 
out  of  the  first  life-step,  and  others  reach  out  far 
above  the  fluctuating  play  of  moods  into  higher 
regions. 

It  is  important  to  understand,  that  in  the  world 
of  life  and  spirit  it  is  not  possible  to  draw  sharp, 
abstract  limits.  Every  state,  every  sphere  of  in- 
tellectual activity  has  its  forerunners  and  suc- 
cessors ;  the  series  of  them  must  not  be  conceived 
of  as  so  many  sections  of  a  line,  but  rather  as  so 
many  circles,  whose  circiunferences  intersect ; 
one  part  of  the  middle  circle  overlaps  on  that 
which  goes  before,  and  another  upon  that  which 
follows ; — and  yet  every  part  refers  to  its  own 
centre.  Thus  already  in  the  middle  age  the 
spiritual  tendency  and  feeling  of  the  following 
time  appears,  but  more  in  the  form  of  a  presenti- 
ment, almost  entirely  as  the  undesigned,  uncon- 
scious consequence  of  the  prevailing  contrapuntal 
and  harmonic  impetus.  Thus  Bach  continues  the 
counterpoint  of  the  ancients,  but  with  him  it  has 
become  (in  the  way  of  allusion  and  as  it  were 
groping  even'  in  his  earlier  works,)  entirely  ano- 
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ther  thing ;  before  the  ardor  of  the  new  Pygma- 
lion the  stone  begins  to  warm  out  and  to  clothe 
itself  with  a  shimmer  of  life  color.  So  in  Haydn 
and  Mozart  the  idea  of  the  future,  whose  power 
was  already  lent  to  the  evangelist  Bach,  an- 
nounces itself  in  clearest  glances ;  so  Beethoven 
stands  for  half  his  life  upon  their  standpoint, 
moulds  according  to  their  forms — and  still  what 
he  moulds  is  difi'erent  from  the  model  and  grows 
toward  the  future.  It  is  not  the  beginning  and 
end,  but  the  centres  which  determine  each  of  the 
intersecting  spheres. 

Who  can  estimate,  how  many  and  how  various 
the  moods  whose  sound  has  swelled  and  died 
away  here  in  this  sphere  of  music ;  what  eager 
interests  have  here  been  excited,  what  painful 
ones  dispelled  or  mitigated ;  how  many  pangs  of 
existence,  how  many  torments  of  thought  have 
been  soothed  ;  how  much  rudeness  and  harshness 
of  mind  softened  here  at  this  holy  shrine  of  sym- 
pathetic Art !  Here  every  age  has  sounded  out 
its  inmost,  every  artist  has  confided  to  us  what 
his  listening  ear  has  caught  of  the  pulsations  of 
his  time  and  what  he  has  felt  sympathetically 
vibrating  in  his  own  soul.  For  this  very  reason 
our  own  life  and  heart's  desire  can  never  quite 
be  satisfied  with  the  old  strains,  that  have  been 
attuned  before  us,  because  every  life  is  one  pecu- 
liar in  its  new  sufferings  and  joys.  To  Humanity, 
to  a  soul  that  overlooks  them  from  the  height  of 
ages,  they  are  the  eternally  old ;  to  us,  to  each 
one  who  now  lives  them,  they  are  new,  entirely 
peculiar  to  him,  they  are  moulded  to  his  circum- 
stances and  have  grown  to  them  like  the  skin  to 
the  body.  All  that  is  particular  here  is  transitory, 
and  can  only  operate  as  a  memorial  upon  one 
who  may  be  able  for  a  moment  to  recall  the  past 
in  which  it  arose.  Hillek  felt  himself  authorized 
and  pledged  to  compose  over  anew  the  arias  of 
Handel  (and  he  it  was,  who  re-introduced  his 
great  predecessor  to  his  fatherland)  ;  but  Hil- 
ler's  songs  and  musical  plays,  once  so  admired 
and  famous,  are  such  music  as  we  now  could 
scarcely  bear  to  hear.  Thus  do  these  trusty  in- 
terpreters of  the  heart  and  its  most  hidden  mys- 
teries rise  up  like  constellations  in  the  shining 
heavens,  into  the  zenith  of  the  peoples  upon 
whom  they  shed  their  balsam,  and  then  sink,  dis- 
appear in  the  deep  lap  of  night,  unforgotten  only 
by  him,  who  counts  the  weary  and  the  glad  hours 
of  Humanity.  Each  passes  by,  a  moment  in  the 
existence  of  the  race.  But  ever  among  men 
lingers  the  deep  longing  for  the  comfort  of  this 
soul's  Art,  and  ever  mounts  the  sympathizing 
voice  anew  out  of  the  heart's  beat,  to  descend  into 
the  heart  that  craves  it. 

If  it  was  the  problem  of  the  first  step,  to  build 
up  the  musical  Art  out  of  the  rude  beginnings  of 
Harmony  into  all  the  Gothic  ornamentation  and 
scholastic  subtleties  of  the  most  artificial  Counter- 
point :  for  the  second  step  this  strict,  hard  archi- 
tectural science  could  suffice  no  longer.  Already 
Bach's  most  fortunate  son,  Emanuel,  was  con- 
strained to  renounce  the  lofty,  strict  style  of 
the  father ;  the  age  of  prophecy  and  holy  conse- 
cration was  past ;  man  established  himself  upon 
earth  in  a  more  earthly  and  humanlj^  comforta- 
ble manner,  and  could  no  longer  bear  the  heavy 
yoke  of  Jeremiah,  nor  soar  upon  the  ean-le  win<i3 
of  John  in  the  might  of  steadfast,  inspired  faith. 
Art  grew  more  comfortable  and  more  personal, 
it  was  made  more  mild  and  pliable, — it  became  so 
tame  that  at  the  tomb  of  the  old  Bach  one  almost 


shuddered  at  his  "  hardness",  called  his  deep  dia- 
lectic expositions  of  the  inmost  tone-life  "  mere 
reflection"  and  "  cold  calculation",  aiid  found  his 
church  music  not  sufficiently  "  church-like".  But 
all  the  fresh  joy  of  the  people  and  of  youth,  all 
that  natural  tenderness  and  heartiness  of  earth's 
children  which  so  enticed  the  soul  in  the  tones 
of  a  Haydn  or  a  Mozart, — all  that  was  now  soft- 
ened and  adorned  by  Art  with  the  most  delicate 
and  lovely  charm  and  with  the  most  nimble  and 
elastic  motion.  The  CantUenas  became  more 
flexible,  the  voices  subordinated  themselves  more 
willingly  to  one  ruling  voice,  the  harmony  became 
more  flowing ;  the  Rondo  and  Sonata  forms  de- 
veloped themselves  in  playful  freedom,  and 
stretched  their  limbs  like  light  coursers  to  bear 
away  their  master ;  in  the  Opera,  Mozart  with  his 
light  and  variously  shaped  arias,  duets,  terzets 
and  finales  broke  through  the  restraints  of  the 
uniform  Italian  opera,  and  knew  how  to  adapt  it 
to  his  fine  sense  of  tones,  to  his  delicately  strung 
soul,  and — so  far  as  could  comport  with  that — to  the 
moods  and  characters  upon  the  stage.  The  inspi- 
ration and  freedom  with  which  he  walked  in 
that  path,  can  only  be  appreciated  when  we  com- 
pare his  forms  with  those  of  his  followers,  which 
became  so  much  broader,  heavier,  and  at  the 
same  time  poorer  and  more  uniform,  without  pro- 
ducing anything  deeper  or  any  thing — to  the 
mind — really  new.  This  we  may  observe  in 
Winter,  Paee,  Kighini,  Boielmbcj,  down  to 
Spohk,  Rossini  and  still  later  writers. 

[To  be  continued.] 


New  Views  of  Opera. 

[Extracts  from  Richard  "Wagner's  "  Opera  and  Drama,"  as 
translated  by  the  London  Musical  World.} 

III.  Naive  Dikection — Mozaet. 

If,  in  the  development  of  opera,  we  designate 
as  xeflectinii  the  direction  in  which  this  most  noble 
property  of  music  was  raised  on  principle,  by 
Gluck  and  his  successors,  to  the  rank  of  arranger 
of  the  drama,  we  must  call  the  other  direction, 
in  which — especially  on  the  boards  of  Italian 
opera  houses — the  said  property,  in  the  case  of 
happily  gifted  musicians,  was  manifested  uncon- 
sciously, and  entirely  of  itself,  the  naloe  direction. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  former,  that  it  was  de- 
veloped, as  an  important  production,  in  Paris, 
before  a  public  that,  naturally  unmusical,  rather 
acknowledires  and  inclines  to  a  well-ordered, 
dazzling  mode  of  speech,  than  to  the  feeling  sub- 
stance of  the  speech  itself;  while  the  latter,  the 
naive  direction,  has  especially  remained  the  pro- 
perty of  the  sons  of  the  native  land  of  modern 
music — Italy. 

Although  it  was  a  German  who  displayed  this 
tendency  in  its  greatest  brilliancy,  his  high  mission 
was  only  assigned  him  from  the  fact,  that  his  artis- 
tic nature  was  similar  to  the  undisturbed  and 
spotless  clearness  of  a  bright  expanse  of  water, 
over  which  the  peculiar  and  most  beautiful  blos- 
soms of  Italian  music  bent,  in  order — as  in  a  mir- 
ror— to  perceive,  recognize,  and  love  themselves. 
But  this  glass-  was  simply  the  surface  of  a  deep, 
endless  sea  of  yearning  and  longing,  which,  from 
the  immeasurable  fulness  of  his  Being,  stretched 
out  to  the  surface,  as  the  utterance  of  what  was 
below,  in  order,  from  the  love-like  greeting  of  the 
beautiful  objects  bent  over  it,  as  though  thirsting 
for  the  recognition  of  their  own  being,  to  gain 
figure,  form  and  beauty. 

Whoever  thinks  he  recognizes  in  Mozart  the 
experimentalizing  musician,  passing  from  one  at- 
tempt to  another,  in  order,  for  instance,  to  solve 
the  problem  of  opera,  can  only  place  beside  this 
error  to  counterbalance  it,  another; — the  attribu- 
ting ndicele  to  Mendelssohn,  for  instance, 
when  the  latter,  distrustful  of  his  own  strength, 
hesitatingly  and  slowly  approached  opera  only 
gradually    from    the    greatest    distance.       The 


ndice  and  really  inspired  artist  throws  himself 
with  enthusiastic  recklessness  into  his  work  of 
Art ;  and  it  is  not  until  that  is  finished,  and  stands 
before  him  in  its  reality,  that  he  obtains,  from  his 
experience,  the  true  power  of  reflection,  which 
protects  him,  generally,  from  mistakes,  but  which, 
in  a  particular  case,  and,  therefore,  when  he  feels 
impelled  anew  by  inspiration  to  artistic  creation, 
completely  loses  again  all  its  power  over  him. 
Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  Mozart,  with 
reference  to  his  career  as  an  operatic  composer, 
than  the  careless  absence  of  choice  with  which  he 
began  his  works  ;  he  thought  so  little  of  reflecting 
on  the  fundamental  a3sthetic  scruples  of  opera, 
that  it  was  rather  with  the  greatest  ingenuousness 
he  set  about  composing  music  to  every  opera 
text  proposed,  actually  indifferent  as  to  whether 
the  text  was  or  was  not  a  thankful  one  to  him,  as 
a  pure  musician.  If  we  take  all  his  ajsthetical 
observations  and  remarks,  preserved  in  one  place 
and  another,  we  shall  find  that  all  his  reflection 
does  not  certainly  rise  higher  than  his  celebrated 
definition  of  his  nose.  He  was  so  completely  and 
perfectly  a  musician,  and  nothing  but  a  musician, 
that  it  is  from  him  we  can,  most  evidently  and 
convincing^',  comprehend  the  only  true  and  right 
position  of  the  musician  to  the  poet.  It  was  ex- 
actly in  opera  that  he  produced  this  most  import- 
ant and  decisive  result  for  music — in  opera,  on 
whose  form  he  never  conceived  the  idea  of  work- 
ing with,  as  it  were,  absolute  poetic  sovereignty, 
but  in  which  he  produced  what  he  could  by  his 
purely  musical  capability,  while  on  the  other 
hand,  by  the  truest,  most  untroubled  adoption  of 
the  poetic  intention — wherever  and  however  this 
was  to  be  met  with — he  developed  this  purely 
musical  capability  of  his  to  such  a  pitch  of  ful- 
ness, that  we  do  not  find  in  any  of  his  absolutely 
musical  compositions,  especially  in  any  of  his  in- 
strumental works,  the  art  of  music  so  extensively 
and  richly  developed  as  in  his  operas.  The  grand, 
noble  and  sensible  simplicity  of  his  purely  musical 
instinct,  that  is  to  say,  the  involuntary  possession 
of  the  essence  of  his  art,  rendered  it  actually  im- 
possible for  him  to  produce,  as  a  composer,  ravish- 
ing and  intoxicating  effects  to  places  where  the 
poem  was  flat  and  insignificant.  How  little  did 
this  most  richly  gifted  of  all  musicians  understand 
our  modern  music-makers'  trick  of  raising  towers 
of  music,  glittering  like  gold,  upon  a  shallow  and 
unworthy  foundation,  and  of  playing  the  enrap- 
tured and  inspired  where  all  the  poetic  work  is 
hollow  and  empty,  for  the  purpose  of  thus  most 
clearly  proving  that  the  musician  is  really  the 
principal  personage,  who  can  do  everything,  and 
can  even  create  something  out  of  nothing — ex- 
actly like  the  Almighty  himself  Oh  !  how  fer- 
vently do  I  love,  and  how  highly  do  I  respect 
Mozart,  that  it  was  not  possible  for  kirn  to  compose 
for  Titus  music  like  Don  Juan,  or  for  CoA  fan 
tiitte,  like  that  of  Figaro, — how  ignominiously 
would  this  have  disgraced  music  1  Mozart  always 
composed  music,  but  he  could  never  write  beauti- 
ful music,  except  when  inspired.  Although  this 
inspiration  necessarily  proceeded  from  his  inward 
and  peculiar  powers,  it  only  appeared  bright  and 
brilliant  when  fired  from  without,  when  the  lovely 
object,  which,  ardently  oblivious  of  himself,  he 
could  embrace,  was  displayed  before  the  genius  of 
the  most  divine  love  within  him.  Thus  it  would 
have  been  exactly  the  most  absolute  of  all  musi- 
cians, Mozart,  who  would  long  since  have  most 
satisfactorily  solved  for  us  the  operatic  problem ; 
who  would,  namely,  have  assisted  in  producing  the 
truest,  most  beautiful,  and  most  perfect  drama,  had 
he  but  met  with  the;)oe^  whom  he,  as  a  musician, 
would  only  have  been  obliged  to  assist.  He  did 
not,  however,  meet  with  the  poet :  at  one  time,  a 
mere  tiresome,  pedantic,  or,  at  another,  a  frivol- 
ous, sprightly  manufacturer  of  operatic  texts  sup- 
plied'him  with  his  airs,  duets  and  concerted 
pieces,  for  composition,  to  which  pieces,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  warmth  they  awoke  in  him,  he 
wrote  such  music,  that  they  always  gained  the 
most  suitable  expression,  whereof,  according  to 
their  natures,  they  were  in  any  way  capable. 

Thus,  Mozart  only  demonstrated  the  inexhaust- 
ible power  of  music  to  satisfy  every  demand  of 
the  poet  on  its  capabilities  of  expression,  in  the 
most  incredible  fulness ;    and,  in  this  altogether 
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unreflecting  course  of  proceeding,  this  magnificent 
musician  also  discovered,  in  truth  of  dramatic 
expression,  and  in  the  most  endless  variety  of  his 
causation,  this  power  of  music  in  a  far  greater 
degree  than  Gluck  and  all  his  successors.  But 
anything  founded  on  principle  was  so  little  appa- 
rent in  his  whole  mode  of  proceeding,  that  the 
mighty  pinions  of  his  genius  really  left  the  for- 
mal scatfolding  of  opera  untouched  ;  he  merely 
cast  into  the  forms  of  opera  the  fiery  stream  of 
his  music,  but  the  forms  themselves  were  too  weak 
to  contain  this  stream,  which  ilowed  out  of  them 
to  where  it  could,  in  continually  more  free  and  less 
restrictive  limits,  expand,  in  a  manner  agreeable 
to  its  natural  yearning,  until  we  again  meet  with 
it  swollen  out  to  the  proportions  of  a  mighty 
ocean  in  the  symphonies  of  Beethoven".  While, 
in  purely  instrumental  compositions,  the  most  pe- 
culiar capability  of  music  was  developed  to  the 
most  immeasurable  power,  the  forms  of  opera, 
like  stone  walls  gutted  by  fire,  remained  standing, 
naked  and  cold,  in  their  old  shape,  awaiting  the 
next  guest  who  should  fix  his  temporary  home 
within  them.  Mozart  is  of  great  importance  only 
generally  for  the  history  of  music,  but  in  no  way, 
especially,  for  the  history  of  Opera,  as  a  separate 
branch  of  Art.  Opera,  which  in  its  unnatural 
existence  was  bound  to  no  laws  really  necessary 
for  its  life,  might  fall,  as  an  opportune  prey,  to  the 
share  of  the  first  musical  adventurer  that  present- 
ed himself. 

We  can  here  altogether  pass  by,  unnoticed,  the 
unedifying  sight  offered  by  the  artistic  creations 
of  the  so-called  successors  of  Mozart.  A  consid- 
erable number  of  composei-s  imagined  that  Mo- 
zart's operatic  style  was  something  to  be  imitated 
in  its  form,  thus  naturally  losing  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  form  was  of  itself  nothing,  but  Mozart's 
musical  genius  exactly  everything  ;  no  one,  how- 
ever, has  ever  succeeded  in  imitating  the  crea- 
tions of  the  mind  by  mere  pedantic  arrangements. 

IV.  The  Aria — Aetificial  Flowers— Eossini. 

One  thing  alone  remained  to  be  enunciated  in 
these  forms — if  Mozart  developed,  with  the  most 
unclouded  naU'ete,  their  purely  musical  value  to 
the  highest  perfection,  the  real  foundation  of  the 
whole  system  of  opera  was  still,  agreeably  to  the 
source  from  which  it  sprang,  to  be  made  known 
in  the  most  unmysterious  and  naked  publicity  in 
the  same  forms  ;  the  world  was  still  to  be  informed, 
plainly  and  frankly,  to  what  aspirations  and  what 
demands  upon  Art,  opera  was  indebted  for  its  ori- 
gin and  existence ;  and  that  these  aspirations  were 
not  in  any  way  directed  to  real  drama,  but  to  a 
kind  of  enjoyment — seasoned  by  the  apparatus 
of  the  theatre — in  no  wise  seizing  and  inwardly 
vivifying,  but  merely  intoxicating  and  superficial- 
ly amusing.  In  Italy,  where  operas  arose  from 
such  an  aspiration — as  yet  unconsciously — it  was 
destined,  also,  to  be  finally  satisfied  with  full  con- 
sciousness. 

We  must  here  examine  more  closely  the  consti- 
tution of  the  air  (aria). 

As  long  as  "  airs"  continue  to  be  composed,  the 
fundamental  characteristic  of  this  form  of  Art  will 
always  have  to  prove  itself  an  absolutely  musical 
one.  The  national  song  sprang  from  a  close  and 
simultaneous  working  of  the  art  of  poetry  and 
the  art  of  music,  which  had  grown  up  together  in 
intimate  alliance — from  an  art,  which,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  purposely  plastic  art  of  civilization, 
almost  the  only  one  understood  by  us,  we  scarcely 
feel  inclined  to  call  an  art,  but  which  we  might, 
perhaps,  designate  as  the  involuntary  exposition 
of  national  feeling  by  artistic  means.  In  this 
case,  verbal  and  musical  poetry  are  one  and  the 
same  thing.  The  people  never  think  of  singing 
their  songs  without  a  text ;  without  verbal  verse 
no  melody  could  exist  for  them.  If,  in  process  of 
time,  and  from  modifications  of  the  parent  race 
the  melody  varies,  the  verbal  verse  varies  in  just 
the  same  manner;  for  the  people,  a  separation, 
no  matter  of  what  description,  is  unintelligible ; 
the  two  form  together  one  whole,  appertainmg  to 
itself,  like  man  and  wife.  The  creature  of  luxury 
heard  this  national  song  only  from  a  distance ; 
from  his  lordly  palace  he  listened  to  the  passing 
reapers,  and  the  sole  portion  of  that  song   that 


penetrated  into  his  glittering  halls  was  the  melo- 
dy, while  the  words  died  away,  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  below.  If  the  melody  was  the  en- 
trancing DiJor  of  the  flower,  and  the  verse  its  body, 
with  all  its  delicate  organs  of  generation,  the  man 
brought  up  in  luxury,  and  merely  wishing  to  en- 
joy partially  with  his  olfactory  nerves,  without  at 
the  same  time  enjoying  with  his  eye  as  well,  ex- 
tracted this  odor  from  the  flower,  and  artifiinally 
distilled  from  it  the  perfume,  which  he  drew  off  into 
phials,  in  order  that  he  might  carry  it  about  with 
him,  as  he  liked,  and  moisten  with  it  himself  and 
his  magnificent  apparel,  whenever  it  suited  his 
fancy  to  do  so.  Again,  in  order  to  gratify  himself 
with  a  siffht  of  the  flower,  he  would  have  been 
obliged  to  go  nearer ;  to  descend  from  his  palace 
into  the  glade  ;  to  force  his  way  through  branches, 
twigs  and  leaves;  and  for  this  the  noble  and  comfort 
loving  individual  in  question  did  not  feel  the 
least  inclination.  With  the  fragrant  substratum 
he  now  sprinkled,  also,  the  dreary  wearisomeness 
of  his  life,  and  the  hollowness  and  nullity  of  the  sen- 
sations of  his  heart,  the  artificial  plant  that  sprang 
from  this  unnatural  impregnation  being  nought 
else  than  the  operatic  air.  However  varied  and 
arbitrary  the  combinations  into  which  it  might  be 
forced,  it  remained  constantly  unfruitful  and 
always  itself  alone ;  what  it  was  and  could  not 
avoid  being  : — a  mere  musical  substratum.  The 
entire  aerial  body  of  the  air  evaporated  into 
the  melody,  which  was  sung,  and,  at  last,  fiddled 
and  blown,  without  the  least  notice  being  taken 
of  the  fact  that  a  verbal  verse,  or  even  a  verbal 
sense,  existed  beneath  it.  The  more  the  odor, 
however,  was  subjected,  in  order  to  supply  it  with 
materials  for  corporal  adherence,  to  all  kinds  of 
experiments,  the  most  pompous  of  which  was  the 
serious  pretence  of  the  drama,  the  more  did  peo- 
ple feel  it  was  weakened  by  all  this  mixing 
with  what  was  hard,  and  foreign  to  it,  and  even 
that  it  lost  a  portion  of  its  voluptuous  strength 
and  loveliness.  The  individual  who  restored  to 
this  odor,  unnatural  as  it  was,  a  body,  which, 
though  an  imitation,  imitated  as  deceptively  as 
possible  the  natural  one  that  once  poured  forth, 
from  its  natural  abundance,  into  the  air,  the  said 
odor,  as  the  spirit  of  its  being  ;  the  wonderfully 
skilful  manufacturer  of  arlificial  flowers,  which 
he  formed  of  velvet  and  silk,  and  painted  with 
deceptive  colors,  moistening  their  dry  calices 
with  the  said  substratum  of  perfume,  so  that 
odor  began  to  e.xhale  from  them  almost  as  from  a 
real  flower — this  great  artist  was  Joaciiimo 
Rossini. 

In  the  case  of  Mozart,  the  melodic  odor  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking  had  (bund  so  nour- 
ishing a  soil  in  a  noble,  healthy,  artistic  example 
of  humanity,  perfectly  consonant  to  itself,  that  it 
forced  out  again  the  beautiful  flower  of  true  Art, 
which  carries  us  away  in  the  most  fervent  rapture 
of  the  soul.  But,  even  in  the  case  of  Mozart,  it 
found  this  nourishment  only  when  what  was  allied 
to  him,  what  was  healthy  and  purely  human,  pre- 
sented itself  as  poetry  to  be  wedded  with  his  com- 
pletely musical  nature  ;  and  it  was  almost  a  mere 
fortunate  chance  that  this  circumstance  repeated- 
ly fell  to  his  lot.  W^hen  Mozart  was  abandoned 
by  this  fructifying  god,  the  artificial  element  of 
the  odor  could  only  succeed  in  maintaining  itself, 
and  that  artificially,  with  great  exertion,  and 
without  true  and  necessary  life.  The  melody,  at 
whatever  expense  it  might  be  cherished,  sickened 
of  the  cold,  lifeless  spirit  of  formality,  the  only 
inheritance  that  this  victim  of  an  early  death 
could  leave  his  heirs,  since  precisely  what  he 
took  with  him  in  death  was — his  life. 

What  Rossini,  in  the  first  blush  of  his  luxuri- 
ant youth  beheld  around  him,  was  the  harvest  of 
death.  If  he  looked  upon  the  serious  French, 
so-called,  dramatic  opera,  he  recognized  with  the 
penetrating  glance  of  the  zest  for  life  inherent  to 
youth,  a  tricked-out  corpse,  which  even  Spox- 
Tixi,  striding  forward  in  magnificent  solitude, 
was  no  longer  able  to  animate,  because — as  if  Tor 
his  own  glorification — he  was  already  embalming 
himself  alive.  Impelled  by  a  bold  instinct  for 
life,  Rossini  tore  the  mask  from  the  face  of  this 
pompous  corpse,  as  if  to  discover  the  ground  of 
its  future  life ;  through  all  the  magnificence  of 
the  garments  which  proudly  enveloped  it,  he  dis- 


covered, this — the  true  ground  of  the  life  even 
in  the  case  of  this  personage  that  carried  itself  so 
highly — melnibi.  If  he  cast  a  glance  on  native 
Italian  opera,  and  the  work  of  Mozart's  heirs,  he 
again  beheld  nothing  but  death — death  in  empty 
forms — when  melo/li/  rose  up  before  him  as  their 
life — downright  melody,  without  any  pretence 
of  character,  which  would  have  appeared  in  his 
eyes  altogether  hypocritical,  when  he  looked  on 
all  the  unfinished,  violent  and  half  things  that 
had  sprung  from  himself. 

But  Rossini  wanted  to  live,  and  perceived 
very  clearly  that,  in  order  to  do  so,  he  must  live 
with  those  who  possessed  ears  to  hear  him.  Ab- 
solute melody  had  struck  him  as  the  sole  vital 
principle  in  opera;  he  had  only,  therefore,  to 
observe  carefully  what  kind  of  melody  he  must 
adopt  in  order  to  be  heard.  Completely  passing 
over  all  'he  rubbish  in  the  shape  of  scores,  he  di- 
rected his  powers  of  listening  to  where  the  peo- 
ple sang  without  notes,  and  what  he  heard  there 
was  what,  in  the  whole  range  of  opera,  the  ear 
retained  in  a  more  involuntary  manner  than  any 
thing  else  ;  the  naked,  ear-pleasing,  absolute  melodic 
melody,  that  is  to  say : — melody  which  is  precisely 
melody  and  nothing  more  ;  which  glides  into  our 
ears,  we  know  not  wherefore  ;  which  we  repeat, 
we  know  not  wherefore ;  which  we  adopt  to-day 
instead  of  that  of  yesterday,  and  which  we  forget 
again  to-morrow,  without,  again,  knowing  where- 
fore; which  has  a  melancholy  sound  when  we  are 
merry,  and  a  merry  one  when  we  are  out  of  sorts, 
and  which,  notwithstanding,  we  continue  to  hum 
over  to  ourselves,  we  once  more  do  not  exactly 
know  wherefore. 

Rossini  struck  up  this  melody,  and — lo  and 
behold — the  secret  of  Opera  was  manifest.  All 
that  reflection  and  aesthetic  speculation  had  built 
up,  Rossini's  opera-melodies  pulled  down,  so  that 
it  was  swept  away  like  some  unsubstantial  figment 
of  the  brain.  The  lot  of  dramatic  opera  was  no 
other  than  that  of  science  with  those  problems, 
which  are,  in  truth,  based  upon  a  false  hypothesis, 
and  which  when  minutely  examined,  become 
more  and  more  confused  and  incapable  of  solu- 
tion, until,  at  last,  Alexander's  sword  does  its 
work,  and  cleaves  the  leathern  knot  through  the 
middle,  so  that  the  thousand  ends  of  the  thongs 
fall  apart  in  all  directions.  This  sword  is  pre- 
cisely the  naked  deed,  and  such  a  deed  did 
Rossini  perform,  when  he  made  every  operatic 
audience  in  the  world  witnesses  of  the  perfectly 
decided  fact,  that  people  merely  desired  to  hear 
"pretty  melodies,"  where  mistaken  artists  had 
taken  it  into  their  heads  to  convey,  by  musical 
expression,  the  substance  and  aim  of  a  drama. 

Every  one  raised  his  voice  in  shouts  of  joy  to 
praise  Rossini,  who  so  well  understood  how  to 
make  a  separate  art  of  the  employment  of  these 
melodies.  He  did  not  devote  the  slightest  atten- 
tion to  the  organizing  of  the  form ;  he  took  the 
simplest,  driest,  and  most  flimsy  which  he  found 
ready  to  his  hand,  but  then  he  filled  it,  most 
logically,  with  the  only  substance  it  had  always 
needed:  narcotic,  intoxicating  melody.  Com- 
pletely indifferent  as  to  the  form,  precisely  be- 
cause he  left  it  altogether  untouched,  he  employed 
his  genius  in  the  most  amusing  feats  of  juggling, 
which  he  caused  to  be  executed  within  the  limits 
of  the  form  in  question.  To  the  singers,  who  had 
previousl)-  been  obliged  to  study  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  dramatic  e.xpression  from  a  weari- 
some, meaningless  verbal  text,  he  said: — "Do 
whatever  you  like  with  the  words;  only,  above  all 
things,  do  not  fail  to  get  lustily  applauded  for 
lively  flights  and  melodious  entrechats."  Who 
obeyed  him  more  willingly  than  the  singers?  To 
the  instrumentalists,  who  had  previously  been 
drilled  to  accompany,  as  intelligently  as  possible, 
pathetic  vocal  phrases  with  corresponding  and 
simultaneous  execution,  he  said: — "  Take  it  easy, 
but,  above  all  things,  do  not  fail  to  get  properly 
applauded  for  your  respective  ancl  particular 
skill,  in  the  passages  where  I  give  you  an  oppor- 
tunity of  so  doing."  Who  thanked  him  more 
ardently  than  the  instrumentalists  '?  To  the  au- 
thor of  the  operatic  text,  who  h;  d  previously 
sweated  blood,  under  the  obstinately  prejudiced 
arrangements  of  the  dramatic  composei-,  he  said : 
— "  My  friend,  do  what  you  like,  I  do  not  need 
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you  any  more  !"  "Who  was  more  obliged  to  him 
than  the  operatic  poet,  for  this  release  from  an 
unthankful  and  difficult  task  ? 

But  who  idolized  Rossini  more,  for  these  ben- 
efits, than  all  the  members  of  the  whole  civilized 
world,  so  far  as  operatic  theatres  could  contain 
them '?  And  who  had  more  reason  for  doing  so 
than  they  ?  Who  was,  with  so  much  power,  so 
perfectly  obliging  towards  them  as  Rossini  ?  If 
he  heard  that  the  public  of  a  particular  city  was 
fond  of  having  runs  executed  by  the  fair  singers, 
while  the  public  of  another  town  preferred  a  lan- 
guishing style,  he  gave  his  fair  singers  of  the  first 
place  only  runs,  and  those  of  the  second  only 
languishing  strains.  If  he  found  that  people  here 
liked  the  big  drum  in  the  orchestra,  he  commenced 
his  overture  to  a  rustic  opera  with  the  big  drum;* 
if  he  was  informed  that  the  audience  there  was 
passionately  fond  of  crescendos  in  ensemble  move- 
ments, he  put  his  opera  in  the  form  of  a  con- 
tinually recurring  crescendo.  Once  only  did  he 
have  cause  to  repent  his  obliging  readiness.  He 
was  advised  to  be  careful  when  composing  for 
Naples;  his  more  sterlingly  written  opera  did  not 
take,  and  Rossini  determined  never  again  in  his 
life  to  work  with  care,  even  if  advised  to  do  so. 

When  Rossini  surveyed  the  prodigious  results 
of  his  treatment  of  opera,  he  cannot  be  accused 
of  the  least  vanity  or  arrogant  pride  for  laugh- 
ingly telling  people  to  their  face  that  he  had  dis- 
covered the  true  secret  of  opera,  after  which  all 
his  predecessors  had  groped  about  in  vain.  When 
he  affirmed  it  would  be  an  easy  task  for  him  to 
cause  the  operas  of  his  greatest  predecessors, 
even  including  Mozart's  Don  Juan,  to  be  forgot- 
ten, simply  by  again  setting  the  subjects  to  music 
after  his  own  fashion,  there  was  not  the  slightest 
arrogance  in  his  assertion,  but  simply  the  certain 
instinct  of  what  the  public  really  required  from 
opera.  In  truth,  our  musical  religionists  would 
have  had  to  view  the  appearance  of  a  Don  Juan 
by  Rossini  with  the  greatest  disgrace  to  them- 
selves ;  for  we  must,  most  assuredly,  conclude 
that  Mozart's  Don  Juan  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  give  way  to  Rossini's — if  not  for  ever, 
at  least  for  a  very  long  period. 

The  following  is  the  real  influence  exercised  by 
Rossini  on  the  question  of  opera : — he  appealed, 
with  might  and  main,  from  the  opera  to  the 
public;  he  made  this  public,  with  its  wishes  and 
its  likings,  the  actual  factor  of  the  opera. 

Had  the  operatic  public  possessed,  in  the  slight- 
est degree,  the  character  and  the  importance  of 
the  people,  Rossini  would  appear  in  our  eyes  the 
most  fundamental  revolutionist  in  the  domain  of 
Art,  In  the  eyes  of  one  portion  of  society — but 
a  portion  which,  in  its  social  superfluity  and  even 
harm,  is  simply  an  unnatural  excrescence  from 
the  people,  and  only  to  be  regarded  as  a  cluster 
of  caterpillars,  gnawing  away  the  healthy,  nutri- 
tious leaves  of  the  national  tree,  from  which  they 
derive,  at  most,  but  sufficient  strength  to  flutter 
through  an  ephemeral  and  luxurious  existence  as 
so  many  airy  and  dazzling  butterflies — in  the 
eyes  of  such  a  cutting  from  the  people,  a  cutting 
that,  upon  a  sediment  sunk  down  to  Hlthy  eoaise- 
ness,  could  only  raise  itself  to  vicious  elegance, 
but  never  to  true,  beautiful  human  culture ;  in 
fact — to  use  the  right  term — in  the  eyes  of  our 
operatic  public,  Rossini  was  simply  a  reactionary, 
while  we  are  to  look  upon  Gluclc  and  his  success- 
ors as  methodical,  conscious,  and,  as  regards  their 
material  success,  powerless  revolutionaries.  In 
the  name  of  the  luxurious,  but,  in  fact,  sole  actual 
substance  of  opera,  and  the  consistent  develop- 
ment of  the  same,  Joachimo  Rossini  exercised  a 
reactionary  influence  against  the  doctrinaire 
revolutionary  maxims  of  Gluck,  as  successfully  as 
Prince  Metternich,  his  great  patron,  in  the  name 
of  the  inhuman,  but,  in  fact,  sole  actual  substance 
of  the  system  of  European  government,  and  the 
consistent  maintenance  of  the  same,  exercised  a 
reactionary  influence  against  the  doctrinaire  max- 
ims of  the  liberal  revolutionists,  who,  ivithin  this 
system  of  government,  desired,  without  completely 
suspending  its  unnatural  essence,  to  restore  the 
principles  of  humanity  and  reason,  in  the  same 
form  that  expressed  the  essence  in  question.  As 
Metternich,  with  perfect  justice,  could  not  con- 
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ceive  the  Stale  otherwise  than  under  absolute 
monarchy,  so,  with  no  less  consistency,  Rossini 
only  conceived  opera  under  absolute  melody. 
Both  said,  "  Do  you  want  state  and  opera  ;  here 
are  state  and  opera  for  you — there  are  none 
other  I" 

With  Rossini  ends  the  real  history  of  Opera. 
It  came  to  an  end  when  the  unconscious  germ  of 
its  being  had  developed  itself  to  its  most  naked, 
conscious  fulness;  when  the  musician  was  re- 
cognized as  the  absolute  factor,  endowed  with  un- 
limited and  sovereign  power,  of  this  v/ork  of  Art, 
and  the  taste  of  the  theatrical  public  as  the  only 
standard  of  restraint.  It  came  to  an  end  when 
the  pretence  of  drama,  to  its  very  first  principles, 
was  practically  set  on  one  side ;  the  employment 
of  the  most  unrestricted  vocal  virtuosity,  most 
pleasing  to  the  ear,  recognized  as  the  only  object 
of  the  vocalists,  and  the  demands  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  they  made  on  the  composer, 
acknowledged  as  their  inalienable  right.  It 
came  to  an  end,  when  the  great  musical  public 
could  only  conceive  the  substance  of  the  music 
under  the  perfectly  characterless  melody,  the 
structure  of  musical  form  in  the  slipshod  connec- 
tion of  the  operatic  pieces,  and  the  constitution  of 
music,  according  to  the  impression  it  produced,  in 
the  narcotic,  intoxicating  effects  of  an  operatic 
evening.  It  came  to  an  end  on  the  day  that 
Rossini,  idolized  by  Europe,  and  smiling  in  the 
voluptuous  lap  of  luxury,  thought  fit  to  pay  a 
visit  of  ceremony  to  the  secluded,  morose  Beet- 
hoven, wrapt  up  in  himself,  and  accounted  half 
mad — a  visit  which  the  latter  did  not  return. 
What  did  the  longingly  rolling,  dark  eye  of  the 
voluptuous  son  of  Italy  perceive,  as  it  involun- 
tarily fell  upon  the  savage  brilliancy  of  his 
incomprehensible  adversary's  glance,  broken 
down  with  pain,  sick  with  aspiration,  and  yet 
braving  death  ?  Did  the  fearfully  wild  locks  of 
the  INIedusa-head,  that  no  one  looked  upon  with- 
out dying,  shake  themselves  at  him  ? — So  much 
is  certain,  Opera  died  with  Rossini. 


Auber. 

From  the  Paris  correspondence  of  the  Leipzig 
Signale,  apropos  of  the  new  opera,  "  Jenny  Bell", 
we  translate  the  following  : 

"  Auber  has  been  for  forty-two  years  a  com- 
poser of  French  operas.  His  first  attempt :  Le 
Sejour  militaire,  as  well  as  his  second  :  Les  testa- 
ments el  les  billets  doux,  were  failures.  La  Ber- 
gere  Chatelaine,  which  was  produced  in  the  first 
months  of  the  year  1820,  opened  the  long  series 
of  his  musical  successes. 

"It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  recall  the 
names  at  least  of  this  master's  works.  There 
have  been  produced  by  him:  Le  Sejour  militaire, 
1813  ;  Les  billets  doux,  1819  ;  La  Beryere  Chate- 
laine, 1820  ;  Emma,  1821  ;  Leicester,  1822  ;  La 
Neiye,  1823;  Leocadie,  1824;  Le  Mapon,  Le 
Concert  a  la  Cour,  182.5 ;  La  Temide,  Fiorella, 
182G  ;  La  Muetle  de  Porlici,  1827  ;  La  Fiancee, 
1828 ;  Fra  Diavolo,  Le  Dieu  el  la  Bayadere, 
1830;  Le  Philtre,  1831  ;  Le  Servient,  1832;  Gus- 
tave,  1833;  Lestocq,  Les  Chaperons  Wanes, 
1834;  Ze  Cheval  de  Bronze,  1835;  Acteon, 
L' Ambassadrice  (alluding  to  Mme.  Sontag), 
1836  ;  Le  Domino  noir,  1837 ;  Le  Lac  des  Fees, 
1838;  Zanetta,  1839;  Les  Diamanls  de  la  Cou- 
ronne,  1840;  Le  Due  d'Olonne,  1841  ;  La  Part 
du  Diahle,  1842;  La  Sirene,  1844;  La  Barca- 
rolle, 1845;  Haydee,  1847;  L' Enfant  prodigue, 
1850;  La  Corbeille  d' Oranges,  1851;  Marco 
Spada,  1852;  Jenny  Bell,  1855. 

"  Auber  began  as  a  dilettante  and  thouglit  he 
could  fulfil  his  calling  as  a  musician  by  a  school- 
boy imitation  of  Mozaet  ;  it  was  not  until  his 
third  opera,  when  a  reverse  of  fortune  compelled 
him  to  look  to  music  for  his  dail_y  bread,  that  he 
drew  from  his  own  inspiration,  and  the  first  throw 


proved  successful.  "  Emma ",  and  aflerwards 
"  Leicester",  "  The  Snow",  "  Leocadia",  "  Fio- 
rella", "  Masaniello"  (La  Maette'),  &c.,  placed 
him  in  the  list  of  important  musicians  and  made 
him  a  director  of  the  Conservatoire, 

"  It  is  worth  remarking  with  regard  to  Auber, 
that  since  his  fifth  opera,  ''  Leicester,"  he  has 
had  no  coUahorateur  but  Scribe.  This  fidelity 
is  somewhat  touching,  but  it  was  also  a  shrewd 
calculation;  for  Scribe  knows  so  accurately  the 
peculiarities  of  Auber,  he  has  studied  his  virtues 
and  his  failings  so  well,  that  he  helps  him  in  a 
libretto  very  much  as  our  theatre  poets  in  the 
writing  of  their  dramas  keep  before  their  eyes 
the  excellencies  and  defects  of  the  actors.  *  *  * 

"  Auber  wants  for  a  complete  genius  the  heart 
of  BoiELDiEU.  He  has  esprit  enough  for  three 
Frenchmen  and  melodies  worthy  of  the  richest 
Italians.  He  is  elegant  as  an  Athenian,  and  as 
full  of  imagination  as  a  Southerner ;  but  deep 
passion  he  is  as  little  capable  of  feeling  as  ex- 
pressing; he  distinguishes  himself  from  Meyer- 
BEEK  in  this  regard,  merely  by  the  fact  that  he 
does  not  try  to  express  any.  He  often  lacks  in 
unity  and  grandeur  of  song,  but  he  supplies 
this  want  by  elegance  and  richness.  Auber  is  an 
individuality,  a  French  individuality,  and  even 
in  his  orchestration  he  has  the  precision,  the 
clearness,  the  sparkling,  many-colored  quality  of 
the  French  mind,  but  at  the  same  time  its  super- 
ficiality and  limitation.  As  a  Spring  breeze 
merely  stirs  the  surface  of  the  lake  to  gentle  rip- 
ples, so  the  music  of  Auber  merely  moves  the  sur- 
face of  our  sensibility, 

"  Auber  is  morever  full  of  knowledge,  and  it 
is  a  mere  humor  du  grand  Seigneur,  if  he  loves 
to  hide  his  science  under  flowers  and  gives  him- 
self out  for  a  musical  ignoramus.  A  like  whim 
is  it,  if  he,  like  Rossini,  affects  a  contempt  for 
music,  such  as  the  creator  of  his  works  could  not 
possibly  entertain  at  heart. 

"  From  the  overture  to  the  last  bar  the  new 
opera  of  Auber  is  distinguished  by  all  the  bril- 
liancies and  shades  of  the  composer.  It  is  a 
flower  wreath  of  lovely  melodies,  a  piece  of  mu- 
sical fire-works,  full  of  sparkling  inventions  and 
original  turns.  To  celebrate  the  alliance  with 
England,  "  Rule  Brittania"  and  "  God  save  the 
King"  are  woven  into  the  third  act  with  tolerably 
good  effect." 


THE  THREE  FISHEBMEN. 

BY  CH.\RLES  KING3LEY. 

Three  fishers  went  sailing  out  into  the  West, 
Out  into  the  "West  as  tlie  sun  went  down  ; 

Each  thought  of  the  woman  who  loved  him  the  best, 
And  the  children  stood  watching  them  outof  the  town, 

For  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep, 
And  there  's  little  to  earn,  and  many  to  keep, 
Thougli  the  harbor  bar  be  moaning. 

Three  wives  sat  up  in  the  light-house  tower, 

And  trimmed  the  lamps  as  tlie  sun  went  down, 
And  they  looked  at  tlie  squall,  and  they  looked  at  the 
shower, 
And  the  rack  it  came  rolling  up  ragged  and  brown! 
But  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep, 
Though  storms  be  sudden,  and  waters  deep, 
And  the  harbor-bar  be  moaning. 

Three  corpses  lay  out  on  the  shining  sands 
In  the  morning  gleam  as  the  tide  went  down, 

And  the  women  are  watching  and  wringing  their  hands, 
For  those  who  will  never  come  back  to  the  town ; 

For  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep, 

And  the  sooner  it's  over,  the  sooner  to  sleep, 
And  good-by  to  the  bar  and  its  moaning. 


BOSTON,    JULY    28,    1855. 
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SOBTG. 

BY   CHARLES   KINGSLEY. 

There  sits  a  bird  on  every  tree, 

With  a  heigh-ho  ! 
There  sits  a  bird  on  every  tree, 
Sings  to  his  love  as  I  to  thee  ; 

With  a  heigh-ho,  and  a  heigh-ho  ! 

Young  maids  must  marry. 

There  blooms  a  flower  on  every  bough, 

With  a  heigh-ho  ! 
There  blooms  a  flower  on  every  bough, 
Its  gay  leaves  kiss — I'll  show  you  how : 

With  a  heigh-ho,  and  a  heigh-ho  ! 

Young  maids  must  marry. 

The  sun's  a  groom,  the  earth's  a  bride, 

AVith  a  heigh-ho  ! 
The  sun's  a  groom,  the  earth's  a  bride, 
The  earth  shall  pass — but  love  abide. 

With  a  heigh-ho  and  a  heigh-ho  ! 

Young  maids  must  marry. 

For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Music  an  Exponent  of  Emotion. 

I  have  carefully  read  the  article  of  "  J.  H,"  in 
the  last  Journal,  twice,  and  am  not  yet  certain 
that  I  know  what  his  opinions  are.  Let  my  remjirks, 
therefore,  be  considered  neither  antagonistic  nor  in 
confirmation  of  his  views,  but  simjily  as  supple- 
mentary. 

Theories  are  valuable  only  when  they  can  be  put 
to  a  test  by  some  practical  example.  If  it  be 
claimed  that  Music  can  paint  outward  nature,  let  de- 
scriptive Music  be  played  to  those  ignorant  of  its 
design  and  see  how  nearly  they  will  agree  in  inter- 
preting it.  If  it  be  claimed  that  Music  can  express 
definite  shades  of  emotion,  let  Music  designed  to  ex- 
press such  emotion  be  played  to  those  ignorant  of  the 
design,  and  see  how  nearly  tliey  will  agree  in  their 
analysis.  If  it  be  objected  that  the  expression  comes 
through  the  similarity  of  pieces  with  which  associa- 
tions of  ideas  are  connected,  let  the  experiment  be 
tried  upon  those  who  have  no  musical  memory  what- 
ever and  see  wliether  their  analysis  agrees  with  that 
of  other  persons. 

I  have  been  for  twelve  years  in  the  habit  of  trying 
such  experiments,  taking  every  precaution  against 
sources  of  error,  and  have  come  to  tlie  following  con- 
clusions, not  doubtfully,  but  with  all  the  fulness  of 
conviction  that  I  feel  upon  questions  of  science. 

First;  that  Music  is  capable  of  expressing  definite 
shades  of  emotion  with  precision  and  certainty,  but 
it  is  not  capable  of  painting  scenes,  except  by  the 
association  of  such  scenes  with  such  emotions.  The 
expression  of  joyous  exhilaration  and  a  sense  of 
freedom  would,  for  instance,  naturally  suggest  moun- 
tain scenery,  but  the  music  would  not  describe  the 
mountains,  it  would  only  express  the  joj'ous  exhilara- 
tion and  freedom  ;  and  that  to  another  person  might 
suggest  other  circumstances.  As  "  J.  H  "  justly  says, 
"  the  music  might  be  written  at  the  scene,  but  not 
of  it." 

Secondly ;  the  expression  lies  principally  in  the 
melodic  phrase,  and  only  secondarily  in  the  harmony, 
or  in  the  tempo. 

I  will  not  trespass  further  on  the  time  and  space  of 
the  Editor  of  the  Journal,  as  my  proof  of  these  two 
propositions  would  not  consist  in  fine  spun  reason- 
ing, but  in  a  detail  of  hundreds  of  carefully  devised, 
carefully  tried  experiments  upon  various  individuals 
of  my  acquaintance. 

Let  me  only  add,  that  when  an  American  or  En- 
glish Psalmodist  adapts  a  secular  melody  to  sacred 
words,  he  does  not,  as  "  J.  H."  seems  to  imply, 
change  the  expression  of  the  air.  Batti,  balti,  and 
"  Smyrna"  have  the  same  expression,  and  there's  no 
religious  element  in  it.  On  giving  '•  Smyrna"  to  an 
unprejudiced  person,  susceptible  to  musical  impres- 
sion, but  who  had  never  heard  oi  Batti,  batti,  he  said: 


"  That  is  not  fit  for  a  sacred  melody,  it  is  the  billing 
and  cooing  of  a  young  married  couple." 
The  melodic  sentence  from  Handel — 


lEE 


*e^Hes 


z\i-iir- 


expresses  the  feeling  of  triumph,  with  a  slight  ming- 
ling of  scorn,  and  will  express  nothing  else,  even  if 
you  should  sing  it  to  the  words  : 

My  genial  spirits  droop,  my  hopes  are  fled. 


From  the  New  York  Tribune. 

Ristori,  the  Italian  Actress, 

[Onr  foreign  correspondents  have  occasionally  referred 
to  the  great  success  which  Madame  Ristori,  with  ■a  com- 
pany of  Italian  actors,  has  lately  achieved  at  Paris. — 
The  following  criticism  upon  her  performance  is  taken 
from  the  Paris  correspondence  of  the  Gre.nzboten  of 
Leipzig,  and  as  giving  the  judgment  of  a  cultivated  and 
intelligent  German,  will  be  interesting.] 

We  have  learned  to  recognize  in  Ristori  one 
of  the  first  actresses  of  the  present  time,  an  artist 
worthy  of  reproducing  the  masterpieces  of  every 
literature.  Shakspeare  could  ask  for  no  lovelier 
Juliet,  no  tenderer  daughter,  no  Desdemona  with 
more  artless  passion ;  Goethe  for  no  more  charm- 
ingly self-sacrificing  Kliirclien,  no  more  womanly- 
Io\'ing  Gretchen,  than  this  Ristori.  She  unites 
peculiarities  which  are  found  together  only  in  the 
most  highly  gifted  nature — in  the  most  magnifi- 
cent talent.  The  political  condition  of  Italy,  like 
that  of  Germany,  has  this  beneficent  influence, 
that  it  does  not  encourage  on  the  boards  capacity 
in  one  direction  only,  however  great  it  may  be. 
The  Italian  cities  have  not,  like  Paris,  twenty 
theatres,  every  one  of  which  fosters  some  morbid 
speciality — perhaps  as  geese  are  fattened  with 
particular  reference  to  their  livers.  In  Italy,  as 
in  Germany,  an  actress  who  has  become  a  favorite 
of  the  public  must  essay  all  departments.  We 
cannot  therefore  wonder  that  Ristori  has  had  oc- 
casion to  develop  all  her  present  capabilities  in 
beautiful  symmetiy. 

Up  to  this  time  she  has  played  three  great 
parts — in  Silvio  Pellico's  Francesea  di  Rimini,  in 
Alfieri's  Mirrha  and  Orestes.  We  have  only  seen 
the  two  first. 

Everybody  knows  the  daring  attempt  of  the 
prisoner  of  Spielberg  to  stretch  out  Dante's 
tragic  catastrophe  over  five  acts.  In  spite  of  the 
fine  verse  that  distinguishes  Pellico's  muse,  in 
spite  of  the  poetic  fervor  which  the  echo  of 
Dante's  great  creation  awakens  in  the  heart  of 
the  modern  singer,  the  action,  feeble,  lifeless,  and 
empty,  limps  on  from  scene  to  scene,  till  the  de- 
cisive moment  which  Dante  has  painted  so  toiicli- 
ingly,  so  simply  and  so  grandly  in  a  single  verse : 

Quel  giorno  piii  non  vi  leggemmo  avante. 

The  artist  represented  this  soft  passion,  this  re- 
signed love,  up  to  its  last  outburst  of  fiery  passion, 
with  so  much  simplicity,  grace,  purity  and  natural 
warmth,  that  we  forgot  for  the  time  all  the  faults 
of  the  drama.  Entranced  by  the  wonderful  tones 
of  this  musical  voice — enraptured  by  this  grace 
of  feature — we  followed  with  delight  every  linea- 
ment of  this  poetic  creation  as  Ristori  interpreted 
it  to  us.  It  is  impossible  to  represent  with  greater 
truth  this  love  battling  under  the  veil  of  a  pre- 
tended aversion — this  sting  of  conscience,  which 
awakens  when  passion  rises  into  consciousness — 
the  holy  outflow,  the  irresistible  longing,  which 
transports  to  the  fatal  kiss. 

La  bocca  mi  baci()  tutto  tremante. 

A  great  artist  must  she  be  called  indeed  who  can 
introduce  such  innumerable  shades,  such  a  rich 
variety,  into  this  tedious,  uniform  melancholy. 
But  still  greater  astonishment  does  the  actress  ex- 
cite in  the  part  of  Alfieri's  Mirrha.  Who  does 
not  remember  the  horrible  fable  in  Ovid's  Meta- 
morphoses V  Mirrha,  the  daughter  of  the  King  of 
Cyprus,  loves  her  father  Cynirus.      *      «     *     « 

*  *  *  Herein  lies  her  great  triumph. 
This  impossible  part  which  the  poet  sought  to 
shield  from  our  abhorrence  by  all  the  arts  of  timo- 
rous concealment,  she  has  unfolded  to  us  without 
prejudice  to  that  sympathy  which  the  struggle  of 


this  noble  and,  in  her  rendering,  cliaste  soul  must 
awaken  in  us.  Ristori  revealed  herself  to  us  in 
another  form.  If  she  had  a  subdued,  soft,  wo- 
manly fondness  as  Francesea,  as  Mirrha  she  knew 
how  to  bring  out  the  womanhood  of  her  heart  in 
terrible  dualism  with  the  frenzy  of  e.xcited  pas- 
sion. The  spectator  cannot  for  a  moment  forget 
that  he  beholds  a  fearful  struggle  between  the 
most  beautiful  human  purity  and  the  most  abomi- 
nable love.  If  there  is  anything  in  this  render- 
ing which  we  have  to  censure,  it  is  the  lack  of 
moderation  which  occasionally  leads  to  overacting. 
But  this  fault  is  outweighed  by  the  many  excel- 
lencies which  are  displayed  in  other  respects. 
Ristori  can  be  a  tenderly-loving,  grateful  daughter, 
a  self-sacrificing  friend,  and  a  monster  of  passion 
urged  on  by  the  furies,  and  seldom  is  it  that  mien 
and  gait  and  bearing  follow  the  ever  changing 
expressions  of  the  tongue  with  such  thorough  truth 
as  here. 

Compared  with  Rachel,  Ristori  has  the  pre- 
eminence which  versatility  and  completeness  of 
talent  must  always  have.  Ristori  is  a  woman,  she 
has  all  the  aid  of  the  heart ;  hers  is  an  artless 
nature,  and  in  all  her  artistic  representations  she 
is  animated  by  human  passion.  In  comparison 
with  her,  Rachel  is  a  statue  with  a  fine  voice. 
How  great  the  difference  is  between  the  two 
actresses  is  seen  in  comedy.  Ristori  is  coquettish, 
delightful,  captivating — all  the  while  artless  and 
womanly,  and  all  her  characters  breathe  a  spirit 
of  decorum.  Her  form  is  noble,  her  features 
attractive ;  and  to  be  called  beautiful,  she  lacks 
only  youth,  but  not  youthfulness,  which  she  pos- 
sesses in  its  truest  sense. 


STANZAS. 
We  cannot  bid  our  strength  remain. 

Our  cheeks  continue  round  ; 
We  cannot  say  to  an  aged  back. 

Stoop  not  towards  the  ground. 

We  cannot  bid  our  dim  eyes  see 

Things  as  bright  as  ever, 
Nor  tell  our  friends,  though  friends  from  youth. 

That  they'll  forsake  us  never. 

But  we  can  say,  I  never  will. 

False  world,  be  false  for  tbee  ; 
And  oh,  Sound  Truth  and  Old  Regard, 

Nothing  shall  part  us  three. 

Household  Words. 

We  always  long  for  music  in  summer  and  in  plea- 
sant places,  just  when  we  cannot  have  it.  How  a 
Beethoven  symphony  would  sound  into  the  inner- 
most chambers  of  the  soul,  heard  in  the  stillness  of 
the  woods,  or  by  the  lake  or  river  side,  instead  of  in 
close,  crowded  concert  rooms,  by  dazzling  gas-lights, 
amid  fluttering  fans  and  fashions  !  The  seasons  and 
the  places  which  make  this  curious  ''harp  of  many 
strings,"  the  human  soul  and  nerves,  most  sensitively 
alive  to  music,  are  just  those  in  which  we  have  to  he 
content  with  nature's  and  the  soul's  unwritten  melo- 
dies. Doubtless  It  is  all  as  it  should  be.  Yet  artistic 
music,  of  the  finest,  only  not  on  the  grand  scale,  may 
be  enjoyed  sometimes  in  the  choicest  haunts  of  sum- 
mer leisure,  and  with  the  cool  breeze  of  the  sea- shore. 
How  pleasant,  for  instance,  in  these  dog-day  even- 
ings, for  the  languid  prisoner  of  the  hot  city  to  slip 
down  to  Nahant,  and  listen  to  a  concert  by  our  sweet 
singer,  Elise  Hensler,  such  as  she  announces  for 
this  very  evening !  She  will  be  assisted  by  her 
younger  sister  Louise,  and  by  Mr.  Frank  Howard, 
who  will  sing  some  tenor  songs,  and  Mr.  Baumeach 
as  pianist.  Miss  Elise  herself  will  sing  the  cavatlna 
from  Linda,  a  song  by  Curschmann,  Cheruhini's  Ave 
Maria,  and  Rode's  Variations ;  also  in  a  duet  with 
her  sister  by  Campana,  and  the  trio  from  Don  Gio- 
vanni.   Are  you  not  tempted  1 

It  is  pleasant  to  find  the  following  about  an  artist 
ever  dear  to  Americans,  (and  yet  who  since  her  return 
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to  Europe  has  been  the  theme  of  so  much  ill-natured, 
small  newspaper  letter-writing,)  in  the  Hampshire 
(Northampton,  Ms.)  Gazette  of  July  24th: — "We 
have  been  shown  a  letter  from  Madame  Jenny  Lind 
GoLDScnJiiDT,  addressed  to  a  gentleman  in  this 
town,  dated  'Ems  (Nassau)  2d  July,  1S55.'  Private 
in  its  character,  the  seal  of  confidence  must  not  be 
broken  and  the  public  may  not  see  it.  Breathing  no- 
ble and  lofty  sentiments,  pure  as  the  soul  of  their 
gifted  authoress,  inculcating  a  truly  Christian  spirit, 
and  so  child-like  and  unstudied  in  the  sweet  simplicity 
of  its  utterance,  that  letter  is  one  which  tlie  recipient 
may  cherish  forever.  The  slanders  sometime  since 
in  circulation  relative  to  ditficulties  between  herself 
and  husband,  are  most  satisfactorily  refuted  by  the 
true  and  womanly  affection  which  marks  all  her  allu- 
sions to  him  in  the  letter.  They  or  rather  her  hus- 
band has  been  carrying  out  her  plans  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Schools  in  Sweden.  Walter,  her  first  born, 
claims  the  loving  eulogy  of  a  mother,  at  once 
touching  for  its  beauty  of  expression  and  depth  of 
sentiment.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goldschmidt  from  a  resi- 
dence in  this  town  of  some  months,  are  both  remem- 
bered by  our  citizens  with  warm  interest.  They  will 
spend  the  winter  in  Eome." 

Scarcely  had  we  got  our  remarks  last  week  about 
the  brass  bands  into  type,  when,  walking  across  the 
Common,  towards  evening,  our  ears  were  greeted  by 
unwonted  sounds,  fraught  with  the  memory  of 
good  old  times,  when  bands  were  not  all  brass. — 
Verily  we  caught  the  sound  of  reeds,  of  clarinets, 
and  on  closer  observation  we  even  recognized  the 
mellow  blending  influence  of  French  horns !  It  was 
a  battalion  parade  of  Col.  Chickering's  regiment, 
and  for  the  occasion  Bond's  excellent  Cornet  Band 
had  been  strengthened  by  extra  instruments  to  the 
number  in  all  of  forty-two.  There  were  not  far  from 
a  dozen  reeds,  and  we  will  venture  to  say,  what  no 
one  within  hearing  that  time  will  dispute,  that  never 
for  years  has  our  city  heard  such  satisfactory  music 
in  the  open  air.  We  speak  of  course  only  of  the 
sound,  the  euphony,  the  blended  musical  quality, 
richness  and  power  of  tone ;  and  not  of  the  pieces 
played,  which  of  course  were  chosen  with  a  military 
view.  It  was  very  good,  and  might  be  still  better. 
This  looks  as  if  our  agitation  of  the  question  of 
reeds  BersMS  brass  had  not  been  quite  in  vain.  And 
now  will  it  be  deemed  impracticable  to  organize  and 
support  prosperously  that  "  Civic  Band",  for  festivals 
and  processions  iwt  miliary,  and  for  concerts  on  the 
Common,  of  which  we  have  often  hinted  f  It  might 
draft  its  members  more  or  less  from  all  the  smaller 
bands,  and  be  a  sort  of  central,  model  band.  It 
would  find  employment,  principally,  as  above  sug- 
gested, while  a  military  use  for  it  was  also  illustrated 
in  the  parade  of  Friday  of  last  week. 

A  Musical  Convention  is  be  held  at  Williams- 
town  in  this  State,  for  the  three  days  commencing 
August  7,  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Lowell  Mason 
and  Mr.  Lasae  of  New  York.  The  exercises  will 
consist  of  Class  practice  and  lectures  on  Church 
Music,  Choir  and  Congregational  Singing,  elemen- 
tary teaching,  &c.,  and  will  close  with  a  concert. . . . 
Mr.  Lasak  is  to  succeed  Mr.  Eoot  as  organist  and 
director  at  the  Church  in  Mercer  street,  also  as  pro- 
fessor of  Music  at  the  Rutger's  Eemale  Institute. 
The  approaching  Convention  in  Boston,  un- 
der the  charge  of  Mr.  A.  N.  Johnson,  will  give  us 
an  opportunity,  we  learn,  to  hear  some  of  the  or- 
chestral and  operatic  compositions  of  our  townsman, 
Mr.  L.  H.  Southard.  An  efficient  orchestra,  of  at 
least  thirty-six  instruments,  and  perhaps  larger,  will 
be  organized  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  two  con- 
cert overtures,  which  he  has  been  composing.  Also 
some  portions  of  his  unfinished  opera:  "The  Scarlet 
Letter"  will  be  tried  with  the  aid  of  some  of  our  best 
singers,  since  Mr.  S.,  a  new  writer,  is  naturally  anx-- 
ious  to  learn  what  may  be  learned  by  testing  the  ef- 


fect of  what  he  has  been  shaping  from  his  own  ideal. 
It  will  add  not  a  little  interest  to  an  otherwise  inter- 
esting musical  week There  is  rumor  of  a  plan 

in  furtherance  for  next  winter  for  the  production  of 
Handel's  "  Messiah  "  by  our  three  Choral  societies 
combined,  making  a  chorus  of  at  least  500  voices. 
Tliis  suggestion  has  been  often  made  and  urged,  and 
we  hope  that  nothing  any  longer  stands  in  the  way 
of  its  being  realized. 

The  seekers  of  cool  comfort  in  Newport,  this  sea- 
son, have  a  full  share  of  musical  material.  Besides 
Bergmann  and  the  Germanians,  they  have  Otto 
Dresel  and  Trenkle,  from  this  city,  besides  Ital- 
ian opera  singers  and  artists  of  all  kinds.  Surely 
there  is  opportunity  for  some  of  the  most  classical 
feasts  of  music,  as  well  as  for   "hops"  and  polkas. 

Alfred  Jaell  is  still  busily  concertizing  in 

Germany.  Leaving  Paris  in  the  middle  of  April, 
in  company  with  Sivori,  the  violinist,  he  played  at 
Nancy  and  Strasbourg,  and  then  went  to  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  where  and  in  the  surrounding  cities, 
Mayence,  Hanaii,  Offenbach,  &e.,  he  gave  concerts, 
after  the  American  fashion,  almost  daily.  In  the  first 
weeks  of  July  he  was  to  play  at  Bad-Nauheim,  at 
Bad-Homburg,  at  Weisbaden,  Baden-Baden,  and  all 
the  Bads  and  Badens.  Next  he  proposes  a  concert 
tour  in  Switzerland  and  Italy,  and  then  to  pass  the 
winter  in  Vienna,  Hungary,  &c.  When  he  gets 
weary,  we  hope  he  will  seek  rest  once  more  in  Amer- 
ica  There  is  a  story  of  Mme.  George   Sand 

having  presented  to  Eossini,  now  in  Paris,  the  li- 
bretto for  a  new  opera.  Few  persons  have  a  better 
understanding  of  the  requirements  of  the  lyric 
drama  than  George  Sand,  if  we  may  judge  from  one 
of  her  most  interesting  Art  novels,  Le  Chateau  de 
Desert,  as  well  as  from  Consuelo,  which  are  full  of  the 
true  philosophy  of  lyric  Art.  And  no  one  living  can 
compose  such  operatic  music  as  the  veteran  author 
of  "  the  Barber"  and  of  "  William  Tell"— if  he  only 
would  I 

The  Princess  Marceline  Czartortska  lately 
proppsed  a  concert  in  England  in  aid  of  the  funds  of 
the  Polish  Association.  The  Princess  belongs  to  the 
distinguished  family  of  Eadzivill.  Her  house  has 
long  been  a  centre  of  Art  and  Music  in  Paris,  where 
she  studied  under  the  Polish  composer  and  pianist, 
Chopin,  and  became  his  most  distinguished  pupil. 
The  Marquis  of  Breadalblane,  president  of  the  Po- 
lish Association,  hearing  of  her  proposal,  immediate- 
ly placed  his  mansion  in  Park  lane  at  her  disposal, 
and  the  concert  was  to  take  place  on  the  15th  of  July. 

The  programme  for  the  Birmingham  Festival  is 
issued.  The  committee  have  engaged  Mesdames 
Grisi,  Castellan,  Bosio,  and  Eddersdokff  as 
principal  soprani.  The  tenors  are  to  be  Sig.  Mario 
and  Mr.  Sims  Eeeves,  Sig.  Gakdoni,  and  Herr 
Eeichardt  ;  the  mezzo-soprano,  Miss  Dolet.  The 
basses  will  be  Signor  Lablache,  Mr.  Weiss,  and 
Herr  Formes.  On  the  first  morning  "Elijah"  will 
be  performed;  on  the  second,  Sig.  Cost.v's  nCAv  Or- 
atorio, "Eli";  on  the  third,  "  The  Messiah";  on  the 
fourth,  "  The  Mount  of.  Olives",  Mozart's  "  Re- 
quiem," and  a  selection  from  "Israel  in  Egypt". 
The  three  Evening  Concerts  will  be  chiefly  miscel- 
laneous music,  including  Mr.  Macfarren's  Can- 
tata, "  Lenora." The  Athenmum  learns  on  toler- 
able authority  that  a  young  lady  of  the  Kemble 
family  may  presently  attempt  to  continue  the  long 
career  of  service  done  to  Art  by  those  of  her  name, 

as  a  singer The  sixth  and  last  concert  of  the 

New  Pliilharmonic  Society,  in  London,  took  place 
on  the  4th,  Hector  Berlioz  being  conductor.  The 
programme  included  Berlioz's  Harold  symphony, 
which  the  Times  praises ;  Mendelssohn's  first 
symphony,  (in  C  minor),  written  when  he  was  a  boy; 
the  overture  to  Fidelio,  and  that  to  Abellino,  by 
Praeger,  which  the  Times  does  not  praise  ;  a  piano   I 


Concerto  by  Hexselt,  played  by  Klindwoeth  ; 
Mr.  Howard  Glover's  setting  of  "  Tarn  O'Shan- 
ter",  a  Cantata,  which  seems  to  have  been  admired ; 
and  vocal  solos,  sung  by  Mdlle.  Falcosi  and  Mme. 
Amadei. 

guiifflit'B  Joui;naI  0I  ^itsk. 
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Our  Music  Table. 

If  all  other  music  goes  to  sleep  in  these  breeze- 
less,  sultry  dog-days,  tliere  is  one  branch  of  musi- 
cal activity  which  never  sleeps  nor  rests.  The 
ceaseless  writing,  arranging,  compiling,  publish- 
ing, re-publishing,  advertising,  puffing,,  selling, 
still  goes  on.  An  examination  of  the  pile  of  new 
publications  that  accumulates  upon  a  musical  re- 
viewer's table  in  any  month's  time,  shows  pretty 
clearly  how  the  case  stands  with  us  as  to  musical 
taste,  among  the  many  and  the  few.  It  illustrates 
our  musical  history  for  the  season  past;  exhibits 
the  complexion  and  materials  of  our  various  con- 
cert, ehoir,  and  private  musical  enjojTnents.  For 
that  is  published,  and  that  only,  which  has  excited 
interest  in  the  performance,  or  which  the  army 
of  hack  composers  think  to  be  sufficiently  in  the 
vein  and  style  and  tendency  that  is  just  now  ap- 
preciated. Above  all,  that  is  published,  which 
the  greatest  number  can  and  will  sing  or  play ; 
at  the  same  time  not  a  few  things  which  demand 
the  rarest  powers  of  execution.  Well,  in  the 
absence  of  more  pressing  topics,  let  us  again  turn 
over  what  we  find  upon  our  music  table ;  we 
will  snatch  up  one  work  after  another  at  a  ven- 
ture, sitting  in  judgment  as  the  curate  and  the 
housekeeper  did  upon  the  Hbrary  of  the  renowned 
knight  of  La  Mancha,  and  at  least  read  their  titles 
before  they  go  to  the  flames,  for  we  may  find 
something  valuable  and  worth  preserving.  But 
much  of  this  will  get  itself  forgotten  fast  enough 
without  the  trouble  of  burning,  and  is  too  weak 
and  innocent  a  kind  of  stuff  to  endanger  the  wits 
of  any  Imaginative  gentleman.     To  begin,  then: 

1.  What  has  Mr.  Ditson  sent  us  here?  The 
"  Overture  to  Tannhauser,  arranged  for  the  Piano,  by 
EiCHAED  Wagnee."  This  ('s  romantic,  and  might 
have  had  a  place  among  the  good  knight's  chivalry 
books.  What  shall  we  say  of  this  ?  Of  the  over- 
ture itself,  in  its  original  form  for  orchestra,  we  have 
often  enough  had  our  say.  The  London  critics  to 
the  contrary,  it  is  the  most  original,  bold,  rich,  ima- 
ginative and  interesting  overture  that  has  appeared 
since  those  by  Weber  and  Mendelssohn,  and  is  sure 
to  captivate  an  unbiassed  audience.  If  Wagner  is 
as'bad  a  composer  as  they  say,  this  composition  does 
him  more  than  justice.  But  arranged  for  the  piano! 
Those  crowded  harmonies,  those  cunning,  rapid, 
figurative  passages,  those  contrasted  masses  of  in- 
strumental coloring,  how  are  they  to  be  got  under 
the  control  of  two  hands  1  how  even  indicated — the 
form  only,  without  color — by  any  hands  but  Liszt's? 
Nevertheless  every  pianist,  or  even  amateur,  who 
lias  heard  the  orchestra  and  is  interested  in  new 
music,  will  find  it  a  convenient  form  for  reference. 
It  is  as  clever  a  reduction  as  perhaps  could  be  made, 
by  the  late  Theodoee  Uhlig,  Wagner's  friend,  and 
it  suggests,  recalls  the  whole.  It  speaks  to  the  eye, 
and  so  to  the  mind,  even  if  it  defy  the  fingers,  which  it 
does  not  tn  some  parts,  as  the  noble  opening  pilgrim's 
chant.  It  is  well  worth  the  small  price,  then,  to 
have  such  a  reminder  of  all  the  essential  ideas  and 
features  of  so  remarkable  a  work. 

2.  Here  again  comes    Mr.  Ditson's    "  Harp   of 
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Italy."  It  h:is  got  some  new  strings,  since  wc  last 
sounded  it.  In  the  first  place  the  quartet :  A  te  o 
cara,  of  Grisi  and  M.VKio  memory,  from  I  Piiritani, 
and  the  loveliest  piece  of  writing  that  we  know  in  all 
Bellini's  works.  Then  :  L'  usato  ardir,  the  solemn 
trio  from  the  last  scene  of  Rossini's  Semiramide.  A 
sextet  ( La sacrilega  jjarola)  h-om  Donizetti's  "Mar- 
tyrs"— not  too  much  harping  on  that  string,  we  pray! 
— S'appressan  yV  istanti ;  Quintet  from  Nabiicco, — a 
good  specimen  of  Verdi's  concerted  music.  Vicino 
a  clii  s'  adora,  the  fine  quartet  for  soprano,  two  tenors 
and  bass,  from  Mercadante's  //  Giuramento.  Ve- 
rily a  string  for  each  of  the  leading  masters  of  Italian 
opera ! 

3.  The  one  really  good  thing  from  Rigoletto,  the 
quartet:  Bella  Jiglia  dell'  amore,  forming  No.  11  of 
Dilson's  "Beauties"  of  that  opera.  It  is  perhaps 
Verdi's  most  ingenious  piece  of  part- writing,  worked 
np  with  great  effect,  and  has  contrasted,  characteristic 
melodies:  a  pure,  fond,  maidenly,  betrayed  soprano; 
a  laughing  contralto  ;  a  seductive  tenor  ;  and  a  re- 
vengeful bass. 

4.  What  next  ? — A  whole  batch  of  waltzes,  pol- 
kas, redowas,  mazurkas,  by  all  sorts  of  writers,  and 
from  all  sorts  of  publishers.  Also  sentimental  songs 
and  ballads,  for  lisping  boarding-school  misses,  who 
are  perhaps  among  the  best  patrons  of  the  music- 
trade.  "  Sad  news  from  home,"  and  "  Glad  news 
from  home,"  with  full  length  portrait  of  the  author, 
&c.  &c.  Out  of  the  window  with  them  all !  quoth  the 
housekeeper ;  Amen !  quoth  the  curate.  Nay, — 
says  the  niece,  save  a  pile  of  them,  to  look  them 
over  at  more  leisure ;  some  of  them  may  do  for  me, 
to  dance  by^  Here's  a  pretty  mazurka  now;  Son 
premier  regard,  "  Her  first  Look,"  charming  title, 
dedie'e  mix  dames,  by  Pierre  Bekthoud,  one  of  the 
most  sparkling  and  clever  of  the  tribe.  Ditson 
has  it. 

5.  G.  P.  Heed  &  Co.  continue  their  "  Selections 
from  11  Trovatore,  by  Vekdi."  Selected  and  trans- 
posed by  Sig.  A.  Bendelari  ;  translated  by  C.  J. 
Speague.  Here  we  have  No.  3,  Ah  si,  ben  mio,  an 
adagio  for  tenor,  a  mixture  of  cantabile  and  those  de- 
clamatory fo7-zando  passages  of  high  notes,  of  which 
Verdi  is  so  fond.  No.  5.  Another  adagio  for  so- 
prano: Uamor  suValirosee ;  rather  a  wild  and  touch- 
ing melody,  with  very  florid  cadence.  No.  8.  Ter- 
zettino,  the  little  trio  in  the  prison  scene  between  Le- 
onora, Azucena  and  Manrico,  representing  one  of  the 
most  harrowing  moments  of  the  play.  The  Trova- 
tore has  not  yet  fully  had  its  run ;  its  admirers  are  for 
the  time  being  many.  Whether  they  will  admire 
the  music  as  much,  when  they  come  to  try  it  at  their 
own  pianos,  the  present  publications  will  test.  Were 
we  to  send  them  all  out  of  the  window,  to  burn  with 
the  other  rubbish,  they  might  go  to  the  tune  of  the 
first  one  :  Stride  la  vampa,  which,  we  have  already 
noticed. 

6.  Prom  the  same  publishers  we  have  "Fifty  Stu- 
dies for  the  Piano-Forte,  by  Carl  Czerny,"  issued 
in  six  Books.  The  two  first  books,  now  before  us, 
contain  sixteen  studies,  of  two  or  three  pages  each  in 
length,  each  enforcing  attention  to  some  one  particu- 
lar feature  of  tlie  Art  of  fingering  with  facility,  the 
whole  forming  a  sequel  to  the  author's  Elude  d  la 
Vdocite'.  The  pieces  are  gracefully  conceived,  serve 
their  special  mechanical  object  well,  and  are  not  un- 
interesting. 

7.  From  the  same,  two  compositions  by  the  bril- 
liant and  accomplished  young  pianist,  Gustav 
Satter.  The  first  is  an  Etude  de  Concert,  called 
Reoe,  or  "  Dream".  It  is  a  whirling  tarantella  move- 
ment, time  prestissimo,  quite  ingenious  and  graceful 
and  must  be  effective  when  played  with  facility  and 
spirit.  The  other  is  a  Nocturne :  Minuit,  or  "  Mjd- 
HJght",  of  a  pensive,  sentimental  cast,  also  very  pleas- 
ing. 

8.  "  Sleep  in  sweet  Repose",  a  Cradle  Song,  by 
W.   Taucert,   with   Gorman  and   English   words. 


(G.  P.  Eeed  &  Co)  Both  words  and  melodv  are 
charming.  Whatever  our  friend,  the  "Diarist",  and 
others  may  think  of  Taubert's  heavier  compositions, 
no  man  has  written  such  e.xquisitely  sweet  and  funny 
songs  for  children.  He  has  composed  a  whole  Mother 
Goose  library  of  such,  which  are  among  the  quaintest, 
prettiest  and  most  natural  things  that  ever  blossomed 
in  the  fields  of  song. 

9.  "  From  grave  to  gay,  from  livelj'  to  severe." 
Here  we  find  quite  other  food  for  contemplation — or 
for  fire.  "  The  American  Harp,  a  collection  of  new 
and  original  Church  Music,  by  Charles  Zeuner  ;" 
reprinted  from  the  original  edition  by  0.  Ditson. 
What !  another  of  the  everlasting  tile-shaped  books 
of  psalmody  !  '  Will  men  never  have  done  multiply- 
ing, by  thorough-bass  square  and  rale,  their  monot- 
onous variations  of  this  short  old  homely  pattern  ? 
Away  with  it  out  of  the  window  !  Hold  there  !  says 
the  curate,  this  Zeuner  has  done  the  church  and 
choir  some  service  in  his  day.  This  is  an  old  book, 
althongb  it  looks  so  new,  twenty  years  old  at  least, 
and  one  that  did  much  to  refresh  the  lovers  of  good 
psalmody  at  that  day  and  since.  It  is  well  worthy 
to  be  reprinted  ;  for  no  man  recently  has  shown  so 
much  original  invention  in  composing  within  the 
short  span  of  a  psalm-tune,  as  Zeuner,  or  has  embod- 
ied so  much  sound  musician.ship  in  forms  so  plain 
and  humble.  His  harmonies  smack  of  the  rich  Ger- 
man raciness  and  variety,  without  being  artificial 
and  affected ;  his  four  parts  move  together  with  a 
clear  individuality ;  his  rhythmical  forms  are  often 
bold  and  novel,  in  keeping  with  the  words  and 
spirit  of  the  several  hymns,  and  this  was  the  charm 
which  first  seized  upon  our  singers,  in  such  tunes  as 
"Missionary  Chant",  "Luther's  Chant",  "  Cenchrea 
Chant",  ■' Calvin",  "Melanc.thon",  &c.  Present  ex- 
amination satisfies  us  that  even  better  tunes  than 
these  have  lain  latent  in  the  book.  The  Anthems 
and  Motets,  too,  are  of  the  best  in  vogue.  Without 
therefore  changing  our  conviction  that  it  would  be 
better  for  the  cause  of  Sacred  Mnsic,  if  this  great, 
multifarious  mass  of  thousands  upon  thous.ands  of 
psalm  tunes  could  be  winnowed  down  to  the  solid 
and  enduring  grain  of  a  few  hundreds  of  the  best, 
the  oldest,  most  familiar,  venerable  tunes,  and  if 
the  energies  expended  in  multiplying  variations  of 
this  pain  type  could  go  into  larger  forms  of 
composition,  we  are  really  glad  to  see  revived  this 
notable  production  of  Charles  Zeuner. 

10.  0  Salutaris  Hostia,  solo  for  tenor  voice,  with 
accompaniment  for  the  organ  or  piano,  by  Harri- 
son Millard,  (published  by  Nathan  Eichardson, 
Musical  Exchange.)  This  is  an  offertory  piece 
which  the  author  himself  has  sung  with  great  accept- 
ance in  the  Catholic  Cathedral  in  Franklin  street. — 
It  is  in  a  flowing,  melodious  style,  showing  the  ti'aces 
of  the  influence  of  some  of  Haydn's  easier  masses, 
though  perhaps  more  in  the  Italian  vein,  in  the  spirit 
of  Bellini  or  Donizetti.  It  has  melody  and  expres- 
sion and  must  be  useful  in  the  Catholic  service. 

Here  we  pause  for  the  present.  We  have  not 
come  across  anything  particularly  classical  this  time, 
no  Beetlioven  Sonatas  or  Mendelssohn  Lieder,  or 
Chopin  Etudes  and  Preludes.  But  these  did  not 
require  to  be  rescued.  They  are  all  safely  laid  up 
on  our  best  shelves  for  permanence,  and  conld  not 
possibly  come  in  question,  as  to  the  feeding  of  our 
La  Mancha  bonfire.  Let  us  remind  our  readers, 
however — it  may  do  some  of  them  a  service — that 
Ditson  has  completed  his  edition  of  the  Sonatas  of 
Beethoven,  and  offers  them  all  bound  up  (the 
whole  thirty-six  or  more  of  them)  in  two  volumes  at 
the  low  price  of  $7,50  a  volume. 


Our  Selections.— Our  first  pages  this  week  are  loaded  with 
pretty  solid  matter,  which  we  willingly  allow  to  offset  the  edi- 
torial lightness  in  this  hot  weather.  The  translations  from 
■Wagner  and  from  Marx  may  be  found  haid  reading ;  they 
have  an  unforbidding  exterior,  couched  in  long  German  sen- 


tences, briwtling  like  fields  of  bearded  grain.    Hut  grind  them, 
there  is  wheat  in  them. 


A  Suggestion. 

Mr.  Editor:  —  I  wish  very  much  to  obtain  a  fine 
bust  of  Beethoven,  and  should  like  to  ask  if  it  would 
be  possible  to  have  one  modelled  from  Crawford's 
statue.  If  no  copies  have  already  been  made,  and  the 
plan  is  practicable,  would  it  not  be  well  for  some  resi- 
dent of  Boston  to  open  subscription  papers  for  this 
purpose  ?  I  fancy  many  of  those  who  intend  being 
present  at  the  inauguration  of  this  statue  in  the  Music 
Hall,  next  autumn,  will  be  very  glad  to  take  to  their 
distant  homes  a  more  substantial  souvenir  of  the  day 
than  its  simple  memory,  vivid  as  that  will  probably  be; 
and  by  such,  an  opportunity  of  procuring  a  fine  bust  of 
the  "great  master"  would  be  joyfully  greeted. 

,  Mass.  Maecella. 


Miss  Hensler's  Concert. — We  understand  an 
extra  boat  will  leave  Liverpool  Wharf  for  Nahant 
at  half  past  seven,  this  evening,  and  return  at  eleven. 
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IMPORTANT  MUSICAL  PUBLICATION. 

TVe  shall  publish  on  the  20th  of  July,  1855, 

BAKER'S     CHURCH    MUSIC; 

A    COLLECTION    OF 

Jjimit-STuitES,  &)vmts,  Scittcntrs  tt  ^nilKras, 

SELECTED   AND    ARRANGED    FROM  THE 

WORKS  OF    BOTH   ANCIENT   AND   MODERN  MASTERS, 
TOGETHER  WITH  MANY 

ORIGINAL    COMPOSITIONS. 
BY    B.    F.    BAKER. 


This  -work  is  intended  particularly  for  the  use  of  choirs  in 
churches ;  hut  it  contains  a  complete  series  of  elementary 
studies  for  schools  and  classes,  together  with  a  variety  of 
pitces  suitable  for  Singing  Societies  and  Musical  Conventions, 
lu  the  arrangement  of  the  hymn-tunes,  the  editor  has  en- 
deavored to  combine  simplicity  and  good  taste  ;  avoiding 
pedantic  difiFiculties,  and  yet  not  falling  into  feebleness. 

The  subjects  of  the  hymn-tunes  are  chiefly  taken  from  the 
old  masters ;  but  as  they  have  been  more  or  less  altered  to 
suit  them  to  different  forms  of  metres,  it  has  not  been  deemed 
necessary  to  give  the  names  of  the  authors. 

The  hymn-tunes  and  anthems  contributed  by  professional 
friTids,  are  printed  in  their  original  forms,  with  the  authors' 
names.  The  sentences,  motets,  and  anthems  contained  in 
this  work  will  be  found  adapted  to  the  use  of  different  denomi- 
nations, on  their  various  occasions  of  worship.  In  the  hope 
that  this  work  may  meet  the  wants  of  choirs  and  singers  gen- 
erally, the  editor  respectfully  submits  it  to  the  candid  con- 
sideration of  the  musical  public. 
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by  mailj  for  examination,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
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The  Life  of  Music. 

From  A.  B.  Marx's  "  Music  of  the  Nineteenth  Century." 
[Continued  from  p  130.] 

In  tLe  completion  of  tlie  life-circle  just  described 
we  see  again  the  necessity  of  a  higher  progress. 

In  the  sense  of  tune  (or  sound  modulated  to 
the  play  of  our  own  moods)  the  soul  becomes  con- 
scious of  its  own  tendency  and  of  its  relation  to 
the  outer  world,  but  as  yet  vaguely  and  as  it  were 
encompassed  by  deep  twilight,  in  an  uncertain, 
wavering  state,  like  the  rudderless  skiff  abandon- 
ed to  the  play  of  waves  and  winds.  Very  justly, 
years  since,  has  Naegeli  (in  his  too  soon  forgotten 
lectures  upon  Music)  maintained  that  Music  does 
not  give,  does  not  determine  feelings,  it  dissolves 
them  ;  he  was  right  as  regards  the  music  of  mere 
moods,  the  only  music  that  he  knew.  For  this 
indeed  e.xcites  moods  and  thereby  calls  up  definite 
feelings  and  conceptions  ;  but  it  shifts  and  alter- 
nates, as  it  is  the  nature  of  moods,  according  to 
the  degree  of  tension  and  direction,  and  its  last 
result  is  that  chiaro-oscuro  again,  which  leaves  all 
in  question.  In  the  same  way  Hegel  justly 
maintains :  "  The  tone-realm  has  indeed  a  relation 
to  the  mind  and  a  correspondence  with  its  spiritual 
emotions;  but  it  never  really  gets  beyond  a 
more  and  more  vague  sympathy."  He  too  has 
had  no  conception  of  any  other  Tone-Art,  than 
this  which  weaves  continually  amid  moods. 

Every  observer  must  by  his  own  reflection  have 
gone  farther,  even  if  Art  had  not  already  made 
the  necessary  progress. 

In  this  wavering  twilight  state  the  soul  of  man 
cannot  find  ultimate  satisfaction ;  he  must  have 
turned  from  an  Art  that  could  not  lead  him  far- 
ther. For  all  growth  of  consciousness  is  a  press- 
ing onward  out  of  darkness  and  uncertainty  into 


light  and  distinctness  ;  the  infant  at  first  distin- 
guishes only  light  and  darkness,  then  it  recog- 
nizes forms  as  a  whole  ;  first  it  grasps  with  eager 
little  hands  whatever  is  presented  to  it,  then  it 
finds  some  things  desirable,  and  despises  other 
things.  The  mood  is  the  general  expression  of 
the  moment ;  the  same  mood  persisted  in  becomes 
a  fixed  desire,  and  rises  to  a  passion  ;  the  return 
of  the  same  mood  marks  a  determinate  state  of 
mind,  becomes  a  trait  of  character.  Describe  the 
course  of  your  moods  fully  and  naturally  to  one 
who  understands  men,  and  you  give  him  a  con- 
ception of  your  state  and  nature, — he  will  unrid- 
dle you.  And  upon  this  wa}',  which  his  insight 
finds  into  your  heart,  the  single  moment  itself, 
which  at  first  seemed  only  a  vague,  wavering 
mood  or  vibration  of  the  soul's  chords,  will  gain  a 
sharper,  perhaps  an  entirely  distinct  significance. 

Let  us  pause  here  upon  this  first  point.  Its 
traces  appear  early  in  the  history  of  Art. 

If  the  Oriental  nations  for  thousands  of  years 
held  firmly  to  their  five-toned  scale  (f,  g,  a,  c,  d), 
while  at  the  same  time  they  knew  the  interme- 
diate tones  and  used  them  in  another  connection 
(g,  a,  b  (h\)),  d,  e); — if  the  old  Church  scales 
or  Modes  (see  my  "  Theory  of  Composition") 
drew  around  themselves  such  strict  limits:  what 
could  have  been  the  ground  of  this  striking  absti- 
nence (which  was  not  the  humor  of  an  individual, 
but  the  tendency  of  the  whole  age  and  of  all  the 
nations)  unless  it  were  the  internal  conviction, 
that  precisely  this  circle  of  tones  was  the  accurate 
expression  of  the  enduring  popular  feeling,  or  of 
one  of  its  predominant  and  oft-recurring  moods, 
— in  a  word  that  its  expression  was  characteristic  ? 
And  this  recognition  was  so  certain,  that  even 
now,  upon  our  present  height  of  freest  and  all- 
sided  command  in  the  realm  of  tones,  the  power 
of  that  expression  is  preserved  and  frequently 
appears  undesignedly.  The  Chorales  of  that  age 
are  still  effective  in  their  predetermined  character ; 
Beethoven's  Lydian  song  of  thanksgiving  (op. 
132)  found  its  peculiar  expression  in  that  scale; 
I  too,  in  my  hymns  for  six  male  voices,  was  led 
into  the  Mixo-Lydian  and  Phrygian  Church  Mode, 
and  in  the  first  aria  of  "  Moses"  quite  uncon- 
sciously (for  the  historical  precedent  at  that  time 
was  not  entirely  clear  to  me)  into  the  primitive 
tone-sequence  of  the  East;  the  middle  age  harmo- 
nies, too,  in  their  mystical,  now  vanishing  and  now 
reappearing  connection  and  strangeness  have 
floated  about  Liszt's  imagination  in  several  of  his 
Harmonies  Religieuses. 

If  all  this  may  be  called  mere  echo  of  past 
times,  we  have,  quite  externally,  and  therefore 
all  the  more  distinctly,  a  firm  trace  of  progress  even 
in  those  first  works  of  Beethoven,  in  which  he 
still   moves  in    the   path    of    his    predecessors, 


Haydn  and  Mozart.  Compare  such  works,  for 
instance,  as  the  C  major,  the  D  major,  the  3  flat 
major,  the  F  major  Symphony,  the  Sonatas  op. 
10,  53,  106,  with  the  like  works  of  his  predeces- 
sors :  you  find  two  deviations  which  cannot  escape 
the  most  superficial  observation.  In  the  first 
place,  the  melodies  with  Beethoven  have  become 
larger  ;  outwardly  regarded,  they  are  longer,  and 
pursue  more  steadfastly  one  subject  and  direction  ; 
accordingly  there  are  fewer  of  them  than  with 
Mozart  especially,  who  is  fond  (as  in  his  Figaro 
overture,  the  first  sentences  in  his  Symphony  in 
C,  and  his  Sonata  in  F  in  the  first  set)  of  string- 
ing together  two  or  three  dilTerent  sentences. 
And  in  the  second  place,  the  working  up  of  the 
motives  and  the  sentences  is  richer  and  at  the 
same  time  more  persistent ;  from  which  it  follows 
naturally  enough,  that  Beethoven  in  his  finales  (as 
it  seems  to  me)  frequently  arrives  too  late  at  the 
conclusion.  Whether  tliis  last  remark  be  right  or 
wrong,  how  much  is  said  in  all  this  ?  That  Beet- 
hoven lingers  longer  with  his  passages  ;  which  is 
as  much  as  to  say,  that  he  continues  longer  in  the 
same  mood  ;  that  this  mood,  which  is  so  changeable 
with  Mozart,  has  become  with  Beethoven  a  fixed, 
determined  feeling.  Haydn  in  this  stands  nearer 
to  Beethoven  than  to  Mozart,  only  that  his  subjects 
matter,  especially  in  his  symphonies,  is  by  far  more 
uniform, — the  same  childlike  joy,  jubilant  and 
resounding  like  the  people's  song, — the  same  plea- 
sant, lively  satisfaction  even  in  his  tranquil  mo- 
ments, like  an  uninterrupted  thanksgiving  in  a 
life  so  smooth  and  cheerful. 

Here  we  must  resume  the  thread  of  our  inves- 
tigation. 

So  soon  as  our  Art  has  passed  from  the  sphere 
of  fluctuating  moods  into  that  higher  sphere, 
where  moods  are  firmly  held  and  psychologically 
unfolded  into  true  types  of  life  and  character, 
then  has  there  dawned  for  it  the  day  of  higher 
truth  and  higher  existence,  the  day  of  creation. 
For  truth  presupposes  some  determined  course  or 
tenor,  which  we  would  pursue  and  keep ;  each 
existence  must  separate  itself  from  the  universal 
and  round  itself  off  into  an  individual  selfhood; 
creating  is  shaping,  definite  shaping,  and  not 
vague  outpouring.  The  Middle  Age  with  its 
Orlando  Lasso,  Palesteina,  Allegri,  down 
.to  past  the  time  of  Alessandro  Scarlatti 
into  the  old  Italian  opera,  was  only  able  to  shape 
in  respect  to  form ;  its  counterpoints  ran  on  as 
they  were  obliged  to ;  its  harmonies  joined  them- 
selves to  one  another  like  crystal  vessels  merely 
to  contain  the  consecrated  word  of  divine  service 
and  hold  it  up  before  the  congregation,  like  a  pyx 
of  silver  sounds.  Individual  life,  life  of  any  pe- 
culiar and  persistent  tenor,  only  appeared  in  rare, 
brief  moments, — for   instance   somewhat  in  that 
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Benedictus  of  Gabrieli,  cited  in  my  "  Theory 
of  Composition".  Beyond  the  expression  of  sin- 
gle moods  or  moments  tlie  old  Italian  Opera  and 
its  twin-brother,  the  Oratorio,  with  its  echoes  in 
England  (Pukcell)  and  in  Germany  (Hasse, 
Graun,  Naumann)  never  go;  nor  does  the 
German  national  lyric  drama  of  Reinhardt  and 
Keyser,  nor  the  French  opera ;  Handel  is  the 
first  who  gives  us  more  fixed  types  of  character; 
and  even  he  oscillates  back  quite  fi-equenth'  into 
the  vague,  into  mere  musico-crystallic  formalism, 
where  tone  springs  after  tone  and  motives  are 
spun  out  without  any  deeper  necessity  or  mean- 
ing than  to  give  freer,  wider  play  to  tones  and 
voices. 

No  sooner  does  the  thought  become  definite 
and  characteristic,  than  the  composer  has  revealed 
to  him  what  there  is  characteristic  in  the  musical 
intervals.  It  had  existed  naturally  from  forever, 
indeed  it  often  presented  itself  in  the  most  naive 
and  striking  manner  in  the  people's  songs;  we 
meet  it  in  the  lays  of  the  Minnesingers,  in  the 
German  and  Scandinavian  national  melodies,  in 
the  Church  tunes,  as  that  Phrygian  one:  Aus 
defer  A'otJi,  in  Ein  fester  Burg,  &c.  Scattered 
everywhere,  but  nowhere  more  frequently  than  in 
those  primitive  Gaelic  people's  songs  (which  we 
owe  to  England)  we  find  the  tuneful  vitality  of 
the  East,  in  which  a  whole  family  of  nations  ha^e 
poured  out  their  inmost  experience,  full  of  strife, 
of  love,  of  sorrow  and  adventure.  More  con- 
scious and  more  powerful  is  the  striking  signifi- 
cance of  the  intervals  in  Handel's  songs,  in  those 
arias  from  "  Semele"  and  "  Saul",  in  the  grand 
moments  of  his  choruses,  although  the  master  in 
the  tempest  of  his  crowded  life  and  in  the  hurry 
in  which  he  composed  his  oratorios,  often  had  to 
surrender  himself  to  the  traditional  play  of  tones, 
to  a  conventional  even  if  it  were  a  grand  manner. 
But  no  one,  either  before  or  since,  has  equalled 
Sebastian  Bach  in  the  deep  and  truest  appre- 
hension of  the  characteristic.  In  the  recitatives 
of  his  Matthew  "  Passion"  there  is  absolutely  not 
a  tone  set  otherwise  than  in  a  pure  and  perfect 
truthfulness,  according  to  the  most  precise  and 
characteristic  meaning  of  the  intervals ;  vf e  can 
almost  say  as  much  of  many  airs,  of  the  Mat- 
thew choruses  and  of  many  others  of  his  works ; 
even  in  a  portion  of  liis  piano  and  organ  works 
we  may  trace  this  cjuality  of  truthfulness  and  sig- 
nificance, although  here  for  the  most  part  it  is 
sometimes  mere  mood  and  sometimes  mere  tone- 
play  that  predominated. 

It  was  under  the  control  of  this  deep  insight 
into  the  tone-life,  it  was  in  this  master,  that  Har- 
mony in  all  its  rationality  was  developed  in  such 
richness,  such  logical  consistency,  and  such  signifi- 
cance as  it  has  been  the  task  of  the  theory  of  com- 
position to  make  understood.  Whatever  has  been 
discovered  or  created  by  later  musicians,  has  ne- 
cessarily— so  far  as  it  was  not  chance  suggestion 
without  consequences — conformed  itself  to  that 
trait  of  profound  truth  and  rationality,  which  was 
revealed  and  vouchsafed  to  the  old  master  for  his 
service  to  the  Holy  Scripture. 

When  the  art  of  representing  character  had 
acquired  power,  it  could  now  set  up  different 
characters,  person  against  person,  and  illustrate 
the  type  of  one  through  the  countertype  of  ano- 
ther. The  Middle  Age  had  wrought  in  Counter- 
point, because  it  had  to  do  so ;  even  Palestrina 
was  unable  to  introduce  dialogue  into  his  lofty 
song  otherwise  than  by  two  antiphonal  choirs ;  nay 


even  in  secular  and  stage  representations,  instead 
of  the  acting  individuals,  choruses  responded  to 
one  another  from  behind  the  scenes;  even  Hbix- 
Ricii  SciiUETZ  required  a  full  chorus  of  voices 
for  the  words  of  Christ,  who  speaks  to  Paul  in 
person  as  an  individual  man  (or  as  the  departed 
spirit  of  an  individual).  What  was  here  a  neces- 
sity of  undeveloped  Art,  could  now  shape  itself 
into  real  polyphony,  into  the  placing  of  one  voice 
against  another,  each  of  jjeculiar  character  and 
tenor. 

We  freely  confess,  that  our  Art  is  not  capable 
of  bringing  a  character,-  an  object  so  distincily 
and  perfectly  before  the  eye,  as  poetry  and  sculp- 
ture. But  by  way  of  compensation  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  latter  of  the  power  of  pro- 
gressive development,  and  over  the  former  of 
making  several  different  and  opposite  char- 
acters speak  at  the  same  time.  It  may  not 
name  or  divine  who  you  are ;  but  it  brings 
before  us  all  the  stirrings  of  your  soul,  and 
makes  them  audible,  and  from  them  we  feel 
and  can  divine  who  and  how  you  are.  And 
it  places  jou  among  your  equals  and  your  adver- 
saries, and  brings  you  all  before  us,  as  you  live 
and  breathe  and  sound,  so  that  we  perceive  the 
being  and  the  nature  of  the  one  in  that  of  the 
other  in  its  fulness.  It  is  a  progressive  mono- 
logue, full  of  colloquial,  dialectic  matter,  two  or 
more-sided,  like  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  but  artisti- 
cally treated  with  the  advantage  of  really  dra- 
matic contrasts  and  antagoni.-ms. 
[To  be  continued.] 


New  Views  of  Opera. 

[E.xtracta  from  Richard  Wagner's  "  Opi'ra  and  Drama,"  aa 
transliited  by  tlie  Loudon  Mut^ical  Wmtti.] 

V.    "  EMAKCirATIOJJ   OF    THE    JIaSSEs" TlIE    ChORUS. 

Let  us  now  consider  in  what  the  influence  of 
the  notional  element  upon  melody,  and  through 
the  latter,  upon  opera,  consisted. 

The  pnptdar  clement  has  always  been  the  fruc- 
tifying source  of  all  Art,  as  long  as — free  from  all 
reflection — in  its  natural  growth,  it  could  raise  it- 
self to  a  work  of  Art.  In  socict}-,  as  in  Art.  we 
have  only  been  living  on  the  people,  without 
knowing  it.  When,  at  the  greatest  distance  from 
the  people,  we  held  the  fruit  on  which  we  existed, 
to  be  manna,  falling  just  a?  it  pleased  Heaven, 
into  the  chops  of  us  privileged  persons,  the  elect 
of  God,  men  of  wealth,  and  geniuses.  When  we 
had,  however,  squandeied  away  the  manna,  we 
cast  a  hungry  look  at  the  fruit  trees  upon  earth, 
and,  as  robbers  by  the  grace  of  God,  with  bold, 
robber-like  consciousness,  des[ioiled  them  of  their 
fruit,  perfectly  indillerent  as  to  whether  we  hail 
planted  or  tended  them ;  nay,  more — we  pulled 
up  the  trees  themselves  to  the  very  roots,  in  order 
to  see  whether  we  could  not  render  even  the  lat- 
ter palatable,  or,  at  any  rate,  fit  to  be  swallowed. 
In  this  manner  did  we  pillage  the  entire  natural 
wood  of  the  people,  until  we,  at  last,  now  stand, 
like  them,  naked,  hungry  beggars. 

Thus,  then,  has  operatic  music,  also,  when  it 
became  conscious  of  its  complete  incapability  of 
procreation,  and  the  drying-up  of  all  its  genius, 
flung  itself  upon  the  people's  song,  which  it  has 
sucked  dry  to  the  very  roots,  the  fibrous  remains 
of  which  it  now  throws  to  the  people  as  their 
wretehed  unhealthy  food.  But  even  operatic 
melody  itself  has  no  prospect  of  tVesh  nourishment ; 
it  has  swallowed  up  every  thing  it  could  swallow 
up;  without  the  [)Ossibility  of  fresh  fructification, 
it  is  dying  unfruitful ;  it  is  now  gnawing  itself 
with  the  agony  of  a  ravenous  person  at  the  point 
of  death,  while  German  Art-critics  call  this  repul- 
sive sell'-devouriug  "  a  striving  after  higher  char- 
acteristic," having  previously  baptized  the  act  of 
overthrowing  the  pillaged  fruit-trees  the  "  Eman- 
cipation of  the  Masses"  1 

The  operatic  composer  was  unable  to  compre- 


hend the  true  popular  element;  in  order  to  be 
able  to  do  this,  it  woulil  have  been  necessary  for 
him  to  have  created  in  the  spirit  and  according  to 
the  peculiar  views  of  the  pcojile  ;  that  is,  to  have 
himself  formed  part  of  the  people.  He  could 
only  comprehend  the  esjieciiil  element,  in  which 
the  peculiarity  of  the  Dopular  element  manifests 
itself,  and  this  is  the  national  element.  The  color- 
ing of  nationality,  already  completely  obliterated 
among  the  higher  classes,  only  existed  in  those 
portions  of  the  people  who,  bound  to  the  soil  of 
the  field,  the  river  bank,  or  the  valley,  were  re- 
strained from  all  fructifying  interchanges  of  their 
peculiarities.  It  was,  therefore,  only  something 
that  had  become  stiff  and  stereotyped  that  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  plunderers  before  mentioned. 
As  every  peculiarity,  no  matter  of  what  kind,  in 
the  fashion  of  the  various  foreign  national  cos- 
tumes, previously  unnoticed,  was  employed  in 
unnatural  finery,  so  in  opera,  a  number  of  sepa- 
rate traits,  in  melody  and  rhythm,  detached  from 
the  life  of  obscure  nationalities,  were  placed  upon 
the  piebald  framework  of  worn-out,  emptv  forms. 

This  mode  of  proceeding,  however,  necessarily 
exercised  upon  the  bearing  of  this  kind  of  opera 
an  influence  which  we  have  now  to  consider  more 
closely,  an  influence  which  consists  in  the  change 
of  the  relative  positions  of  the  facti  rs  of  the  opera, 
and  which,  as  we  have  already  said,  was  received 
as  the  "  Eniancipation  of  the  ISIasses." 

Every  artistic  tendency  approaches  more  near- 
ly perfection  in  exactly  the  same  degree  that  it 
gains  the  power  of  more  solid,  clearer  and  surer 
form.  The  people,  who,  in  the  beginning,  utter 
their  astonishment  at  the  wide-working  wonders 
of  nature,  in  exclamations  of  lyrical  feeling,  po- 
etically raise,  in  order  to  master  the  object  that 
thus  excites  their  astonishment,  the  wide-branch- 
ing natural  phenomenon  into  a  god,  and  then 
the  god  into  a  hero.  In  this  hero,  as  their  own 
image,  they  recognize  themselves,  and  celebrate 
his  deeds  in  epic  poetry,  while  they  actually  re- 
present them  in  the  drama.  Stepping  from  out 
the  chorus,  the  tragic  hero  of  the  Greeks  looked 
back  and  said  to  it :  "  See,  thus  does  a  man  really 
Act;  what  you  celebrate  in  opinions  and  maxims, 
I  place  before  you  as  indisputably  true  and  neces- 
sary." Greek  tragedy  comprehended,  in  the 
chorus  and  the  hero,  the  public  and  the  work  of 
Art;  the  latter  was  directly  presented  in  tragedy, 
with  the  opinion  on  itself — as  the  poetical  view  of 
the  matter — to  the  people,  and  the  drama  ripened 
as  a  work  of  Art  exactly  in  the  same  proportion 
that  the  explanatory  judgment  of  the  chorus  was 
so  irrefutably  expressed  in  the  actions  of  the  he- 
roes themselves,  that  the  chorus  would  step  com- 
pletely olf  the  stage  among  the  people  themselves, 
and  assist  as  vivifying  and  realizing  participators 
of  the  action — as  such.  Shakspeare's  tragedy 
most  undoubtedly  stands  so  far  aliove  that  of  the 
Greeks,  inasmuch  as  it  has  completely  overcome 
the  necessity  of  the  chorus  to  the  artistic  technical 
details.  In  Shakspeare,  the  chorus  is  merged  in 
individuals  parti<-ipating  in  the  action,  and  beha- 
ving as  entirely  in  obedience  to  the  same  individual 
necessity  of  opinion  and  position  as  the  principal 
hero  himself,  while  even  their  apparent  subordin- 
ation within  the  artistic  outline  is  only  evident 
from  their  further  points  of  contact  with  the  prin- 
cipal hero,  but  not  at  all  from  any  fundamental 
technical  contempt  for  the  secondary  personages; 
for,  in  every  case,  the  most  subordinate  character 
ha^  to  take  part  in  the  principal  action,  and  ex- 
presses himself  completely  in  accordance  with  his 
own  characteristic,  free  mode  of  thinking. 

That  Shakspeare's  decided  and  well  defined 
characters  have  in  the  subsequent  course  of  mod- 
ern dramatic  Art  continued  to  lose  more  and  more 
of  their  plastic  individuality,  and  sunk  to  mere 
fixed  dramatic  masks  without  any  individuality 
at  all,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  inllnence  of  a 
Slate  system  arranging  everything  according  to  a 
settled  order  of  rank,  and  oppressing  more  and 
more  the  right  of  free  individuality  with  fatal 
violence.  The  phantasmagoria  of  such  character- 
ma.sks  as  these — inwardly  hollow,  and  destitute  of 
all  individuality — was  the  dramatic  basts  of  opera. 
The  more  unsubstantial  the  personages  behind 
these  masks,  the  better  adapted  were  they  con- 
sidered for  singing  the  operatic  air.     "  Prince  and 
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Princess" — such  is  tlie  whole  dramatic  axis  rounil 
wliieh  opera  turnetl,  anil — when  viewed  in  tlie 
light — still  turns.  Anything  like  an  element  of 
individuality  could  only  be  bestowed  upon  such 
operatic  masks  by  outward  touches,  and,  finally, 
it  became  necessary  for  the  peculiar  locality  of  the 
scene  of  action  to  supply  the  place  of  that  which 
they  had  once  for  all  inwardly  lost.  When  com- 
posers had  completely  exhausted  the  productivity 
of  their  art,  and  been  obliged  to  borrow  local 
melody  from  the  people,  they  ended  by  clutching 
at  the  entire  locality  itself:  scenery,  dresses,  and 
that  which  had  to  fill  them  oat,  the  accessories 
capable  of  movement — the  operatic  cliorus  be- 
came, at  last,  the  principal  thing — the  opera  itself, 
which  was  compelled  to  cast,  from  all  sides,  its 
flickering  light  upon  "  Prince  and  Princess"  in 
order  to  preserve  the  unfortunate  beings  in  their 
painted  vocal  existence. 

Thus  was  the  revolution  of  the  drama  fulfilled 
to  its  deadly  disgrace ;  the  individual  characters 
to  which  the  chorus  of  the  people  once  raised  it- 
self by  the  aid  of  poetry,  were  hurried  away  in 
a  stream  of  checquered,  mass-like  accessories, 
without  a  centre.  We  regard  as  such  accessories 
the  whole  prodigious  scenic  apparatus,  which 
cries  to  us,  through  machinery,  painted  linen  and 
motley  attire,  as  the  voice  of  the  chorus:  "  I  am 
myself,  and  there  is  no  opera  without  me  !" 

It  is  trne  that  noble-minded  artists  had  pre- 
viously availed  themselves  of  the  national  element 
as  an  ornament;  but  with  them  it  could  only  ex- 
ercise a  sweet  and  charming  spell  in  those  cases 
where  it  was  added  as  appropriate  and  requisite 
for  a  dramatic  suVject  animated  by  characteristic 
action,  and  where  it  was  introduced  without  any 
ostentation.  How  admirably  could  Mozart  give  a 
national  coloring  to  his  "  Osmin,"  and  his  "Figa- 
ro," without  seeking  for  it  in  Turkey  or  Spain,  or 
even  in  books.  But  "  Osmin"  and  "  Figaro"  were 
actual,  individual  characters,  happily  conceived 
by  the  poet;  endowed  by  the  musician  with  true 
expression,  and  not  to  be  missed  by  any  performer 
of  sound  feeling.  The  national  additions  of  our 
modern  operatic  composers,  however,  are  not  em- 
ployed upon  such  individualities,  but  intended  to 
impart,  in  the  first  place,  to  something  of  itself 
completely  without  distinctive  character  a  founda- 
tion in  some  way  characteristic,  for  the  purpose  of 
animating  and  justifying  an  existence  naturally 
indifferent  and  colorless.  The  point  to  which  all 
sound  popular  element  tends,  the  purely  human 
characterizing  principle,  is,  in  our  opeias,  alto- 
gether wasted,  as  a  colorless  insignificant  mask 
for  singers  of  airs,  and  this  mask  is  only  to  be  ar- 
tificially animated  by  the  reflection  of  the  sur- 
rounding color,  for  which  reason  the  color  of  the 
accessories  is  daubed  on  in  the  most  glarinnf  and 
conspicuous  manner. 

In  order  to  animate  the  desolate  stage  around 
the  singers  of  airs,  the  people,  after  having  been 
robbed  of  their  melody,  were,  at  last,  bronijht  on 
the  stage  itself;  of  course,  however,  it  could  not  be 
that  people  which  discovered  the  melody  in  ques- 
tion, but  the  docile,  well  schooled  mas^,  that 
marched  up  and  down  to  the  time  of  the  operatic 
air.  That  people  was  not  required,  but  the  mass, 
that  is  to  say,  the  material  remains  of  the  people, 
whose  living  spirit  had  been  sucked  dry.  The 
mass-like  chorus  of  our  modern  opera  is  nothing 
more  than  the  scenery  and  machinery  of  the 
theatre  endowed  with  the  power  of  walking  and 
singing— the  dumb  splendor  of  the  coulisses 
changed  into  moving  noise.  The  "  Prince  and 
Princess,"  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  had  not 
anything  else  to  say  for  themselves  than  their 
flourishing  airs  which  had  been  heard  a  thousand 
times;  at  last,  an  attempt  was  made  to  vary  the 
theme  by  causing  the  whole  theatre,  from  the 
coulisses  to  the  chorus,  that  had  been  increased 
a  hundred  fold,  to  sing  the  sad  air  with  them,  and 
that,  too — the  greater  the  etlect  to  be  produced — 
no  longer  in  several  parts,  but  in  really  tumultu- 
ous consonance.  In  the  "  Unison,"  at  present  be- 
come so  celebrated,  the  true  pith  of  the  reason 
for  the  employment  of  masses  is  most  evidently 
manifested,  and,  in  the  operatic  sense,  we  hear 
most  assuredly  the  masses  "  emancipated,"  when, 
in  the  most  celebrated  passages  of  the  most  cele- 
brated  operas,   we    hear  them  execute  the   old 


worn-out  air  in  hundred-voiced  unisonanee. — 
Thus  it  is,  too,  that  our  present  system  of  State 
has  emancipated  the  masses,  when  it  makes  them, 
in  military  uniform,  march  in  Vjatallions,  wheel  to 
the  left  and  to  the  right,  and  shouhlcr  and  pre- 
sent arms;  when  Meyerbeer's  Iliir/uenols  rise  to 
the  greatest  height,  we  hear  in  it  what  we  see  in 
a  batallion  of  the  Prussian  Guard.  German  wri- 
ters call  this — as  we  have  already  said — the 
emancipation  of  the  masses. 


Memoirs  of  Field. 

John  Field  was  born  in  England,  about  the 
year  1780,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  a 
Piano-forte  pupil  of  the  great  Clementi,  whom 
he  accompanied  at  various  times  to  Paris,  where 
his  first  performance  as  a  solo  player  so  delighted 
all  the  musical  judges  who  were  present,  that  they 
did  not  hesitate  to  indulge  the  hope  of  soon  seeing 
him  the  first  piano-forte  player  in  the  worhl. 
After  Field  had  by  incessant  practice  brought  his 
mechanical  powers  to  the  highest  degree  of  per- 
fection, and  had  published  in  London  several  of 
his  shorter  compositions  for  the  piano-forte,  he 
accompanied  his  beloved  master  on  the  grand  tour 
which  the  latter  made  in  the  year  1802,  through 
France,  Germany,  and  Russia.  It  was  on  Field's 
third  visit  to  Paris,  in  company  with  Clementi, 
that  his  playing  excited  the  most  extraordinary 
attention  ;  the  perfect  and  incomparable  manner 
in  which  he  performed  the  celebrated  Fugues  of 
John  Sebastian  Bach,  "and  which  in  more  recent 
ti.Ties  has  delighted  the  best  judges  who  have 
heard  him,"  excited  in  an  especial  manner  the 
astonishment  of  the  Parisians.  He  himself  was 
accustomed  to  maintain,  that  to  play  one  of  these 
pieces  as  it  ought  to  be  played,  it  was  necessary 
to  study  it  thoroughly  one  month,  and  to  devote 
another  to  the  practice  of  it.  On  their  arrival  at 
Vienna,  where  Field's  performance  was  also 
exceedingly  admired,  Clementi  advised  his  pupil 
to  place  himself  under  the  celebrated  Albrechts- 
berger,  in  order  that  he  might  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  contrapuntal  branch  of  his 
art.  Field  readily  consented  ;  but  when  the  time 
for  dementi's  departure  from  Vienna,  arrived. 
Field  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  the  separation, 
and  prayed,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  be  taken 
with  him  to  St.  Petersburg.  His  request  was 
granted,  and  on  their  arrival  in  the  golden  city  of 
the  North,  Clementi  introduced  his  pupil  to  all 
his  innumerable  friends,  whose  a'^tonishment  at 
his  admirable  performance  was  unbounded.  On 
dementi's  departure  for  the  South,  Field  re- 
mained at  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  was  found  on 
his  master's  return  to  that  city,  in  somewhat  less 
than  a  year  afterwards,  so  honored  and  so  es- 
teemed, that  he  might  very  properly  have  been 
named  the  ideal  of  musical  perfection  of  the 
Russians,  and  he  enjoyed  this  distinction  not 
unjustly.  All  unprejudiced  musicians  who  heard 
him  at  that  period,  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion 
that  he  stood  quite  alone  and  unrivalled,  and  that 
his  touch  and  tone  were  the  most  perfect  that  it  is 
possible  to  conceive.  His  mode  of  holding  his 
hands  on  the  instrument  was  worthy  of  imitation  ; 
his  fingers  alone  played,  without  any  unnecessary 
movement  of  the  hand  and  arm,  each  finger 
striking  the  key  with  such  mechanical  power  and 
nicety,  that  he  was  enabled  to  produce  the  loud- 
est as  well  as  the  softest  tones,  the  shortest  as  well 
as  the  longest  notes,  in  equal  perfection,  without 
the  slightest  visible  effort.  As  he  never  sought 
to  excite  the  astonishment  of  the  uninitiated  by 
apparent  difficulties  and  unparalleled  rapidity  of 
execution,  it  may  readily  be  conceived  that  he  did 
not  like  to  play  upon  instruments  whose  touch 
was  so  easy  that  their  keys  would  move  as  it  were 
with  a  breath.  It  is  true  there  are  those  who 
maintain  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  use  of  such 
instruments  in  bravura  playing :  this  was  not 
Field's  style  ;  yet  so  charming  and  so  successful 
was  he  in  the  execution  of  the  minutest  passages, 
that  even  Hummel,  in  his  best  days,  could  only 
be  pronounced  second  to  him. 

It  can  afford  little  satisfaction  to  learn  that 
there  have  been  those  who  have  idly  carped  at  his 
performance;  this  much,  however,  is  certain, that 
all  who  have   heard  him,  not  excepting  perhaps 


these  hypercritics,  have  been  improved  by  it. 
But  it  reipiires  [)erseverance,  and  more  power 
than  many  will  believe,  to  play  in  that  elevated 
style  which  he  has  chosen — a  style  of  which  many 
give  their  opinion  without  in  the  slightest  degree 
comprehending  it.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  his  compositions  do  not  answer  the 
expectations  of  all, — at  least  of  all  piano-forte 
players ;  for  his  wonderful  and  in  some  degree 
most  lovely  and  dream-like  trifles,  require  through- 
out a  perfect  and  beautiful  touch,  a  singing  tone, 
and  that  delicate,  decided,  and  often  piquant  ex- 
pression so  peculiar  to  the  composer.  His  style 
of  piano-forte  playing  has  been  compared  to  Cata- 
lani's  style  of  singing  ;  those  who  made  the  com- 
parison, adjudging  to  Field  the  advantage  of  a 
still  superior  taste. 

Under  all  the  circumstances  we  have  stated, 
one  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  that  instruction 
by  him  was  eagerly  sought  and  most  liberally  re- 
warded. So  little,  however,  did  he  contrive  to 
become  a  rich  man,  that  he  is  said  on  the  contra- 
ry to  have  occasionally  experienced  the  incon- 
venieni:es  resulting  from  an  opposite  condition  of 
aflTairs.  He  was  always  a  good-tempered,  and 
somewhat  child-like  man,  whom,  notwithstanding, 
it  would  be  great  injustice  to  accuse  of  any  defi- 
ciency of  mind.  But  a  certain,  and  far  from 
common,  personal  indifference,  was,  however,  pe- 
culiar to  him,  which  though  we  may  pardon  it  in  so 
great  an  artist,  occasioned  him  many  annoyances. 

In  the  year  1822,  Field  determined,  on  what 
grounds  has  never  yet  been  rightly  ascertained, 
to  quit  St.  Petersburg,  and  take  up  his  residence 
at  Moscow.  He  is  said  to  have  alleged  as  a  rea- 
son for  doing  so,  that  his  art  was  more  extensive- 
ly patronized  in  the  latter  city,  than  it  was  at  St. 
Petersburg.  AVhether  it  were  so  or  not,  to  Mos- 
cow he  went  in  1822,  and  by  his  first  public  con- 
cert there,  netted  no  less  a  sum  than  6000  rubles ; 
while  his  accession  of  pupils  of  both  sexes  was  in- 
credibly great.  It  became  the  fashion  to  be  a 
scholar  of  Field's  ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
parents  brought  their  children  to  him  from  the 
most  remote  parts  of  the  empire,  that  they  might 
have  it  said  of  them,  they  had  been  taught  by 
Field.  Until  at  length  he  gave  his  lessons  occa- 
sionally, while  lying  in  his  bed  in  an  adjoining 
chamber.*  From  Moscow,  Field  took  several 
journeys  into  Courland  and  Livonia,  occasionally 
residini;  for  some  time  in  one  or  other  of  those 
countries.  Journeys  of  greater  extent  he  did  not 
very  readily  undertake.  He  seemed  quite  un- 
willing to  visit  Germany,  the  very  land  of  harmo- 
ny. He  knew  his  own  weakness  in  this  branch 
of  music.  While  the  natural  fondness  which  we 
feel  to  the  habits  which  we  h°ave  contracted,  and 
his  enjoyment  of  the  social  life  of  Moscow,  which 
had  given  him  a  sli'_:ht  fondness  for  the  wine  cup, 
are  the  causes  chiefly  to  be  blamed  for  his  keep- 
ing himself  so  long  secluded  in  the  regions  of  the 
North. 

At  length,  in  the  year  1829,  he  resolved  to 
take  a  trip  by  water  to  London,  a  resolution  which 
he,  however,  did  not  carry  into  effect  until  the 
year  1832.  From  London  he  proceeded  to  Paris, 
when  some  disappointment  was  expressed  that 
his  playing  was  no  longer  distinguished  by  the 
same  power  and  beauty,  for  which  it  had  former- 
ly been  so  remarkable.  In  1833,  we  find  him  in 
the  south  of  France,  on  a  grand  professional  tour, 
wandering  from  Toulouse  towards  the  East,  gath- 
ering fresh  laurels  in  every  city  that  he  visited. 
In  1834  he  left  Geneva  for  Italy,  where  little  was 
heard  of  him  except  at  Milan.  On  his  arrival  at 
Naples,  he  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  illness, 
which  compelled  him  to  remain  there  until  the 
summer  of  1835,  during  which  time  there  is  rea- 
son to  fear  he  labored  under  many  privations. 
He  is  said  to  have  left  Naples  for  Russia  tn  the 
company  of  a  Russian  family. 

Field  was  married  some  years  in-  Russia  to  a 
French  lady,  from  whom,  however,  he  had  long 
been  separated.  Like  her  husband,  she  too- was  a 
piano-forte  player,  and  exhibited  publicly  at  Kiew, 
with,  it  is  said,  very  indiff'erenl  success. 

*  Cliopin  is  said  to  have  been  liis  pupil  at  tliis  time-,, 
hut  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  this  statement,  as 
Chopin,  ardently  as  hs  desired  it,  had  neither  seen  nor 
heard  Field  up  to  the  year  1828  or  1829. 
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The  followiniT  are  rep:ar(led  as  the  principal  of 
Fiehl's  composilions :  Three  Sonatas  for  tlio  pi- 
ano-forte, dedicated  (o  his  master,  Muzio  demen- 
ti. These  were  followed  by  some  Rondos  and 
Romances  for  that  instrument ;  '  Deux  airs  en 
Rondeaux'  ;  '  Variat.  sur  un  air  Russe,  pour  pi- 
ano h  4  mains  ;'  a  waltz  for  four  hands,  which  may 
also  be  styled  a  Rondo  ;  '  Air  du  bon  Roi  Henry 
IV.  avec  accomp.  de  piano,  varici ;'  (the  text  ad- 
ded to  this  piece  contains  the  words  with  which 
the  Emperor  Alexander  was  greeted  at  the  grand 
Opera,  on  the  first  taking  of  Paris,  and  also  the 
text  with  which  he  was  received  in  the  Theatre 
at  Russia  on  his  return.)  'Chanson  Russe,  varie,' 
(seven  variations  in  Dminor.)  His  most  celebrated 
works  are,  however,  his  '  Notturnos,'  of  which  the 
first  three  appeared  in  181G,  the  fourth  and  filth 
shortly  afterwards,  and  the  last,  after  a  long  in- 
terval, in  183.5.  "He  has  likewise  written  several 
concertos,  of  which  the  si.x  first  were  played  by 
him  in  1820,  and  prepared  for  the  press.  The 
commencement  of  the  seventh  was  likewise  play- 
ed by  him  at  Moscow,  in  1822,  although  it  was 
only  published  for  the  first  time  in  1835. 

[The  above  was  written  during  the  life-time  of 
Field.  He  died  in  Russia,  January  11th,  1837. 
Ed.] 

4       ^        > 

A  DEAD  ROSE. 

BY  ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BEOWKIKQ. 

0  rose!  who  dares  to  name  thee? 
No  longer  roseate  now,  nor  soft  nor  sweet; 
But  pale,  and  hard,  and  dr^^  as  stubble-wheat, 

Kept  seven  years  in  a  drawer — thy  title  sharae  thee! 

The  breeze  that  used  to  blow  thee, 
Between  the  hedge-row  tliorns,  and  take  away 
An  odor  up  the  lane  to  last  all  day, — 

If  breathing  now, — unsweetened  would  forego  thee. 

The  sun  that  used  to  smite  thee. 
And  mix  his  glory  in  thy  gorgeous  urn, 
Tfll  beam  appeared  to  bloom,  and  flowers  to  burn. 

If  shining  now, — with  not  a  hne  would  light  thee. 

The  dew  that  used  to  wet  thee. 
And,  white  first,  grow  incarnadined,  because 
It  lay  upon  thee  where  the  crimson  was, — 

If  dropping  now, — would  darken  where  it  met  thee. 

The  fly  that  lit  upon  thee. 
To  stretch  the  tendrils  of  its  tiny  feet. 
Along  thy  leafs  pure  edges,  after  heat, — 

If  lighting  now, — would  coldly  overrun  thee. 

The  bee  that  once  did  suck  thee, 
And  build  thy  perfumed  ambers  up  his  hive. 
And  swoon  in  thee  for  joy,  till  scarce  alive, — 

If  passing  now, — would  blindly  overlook  thee. 

The  heart  doth  recognize  thee. 
Alone,  alone !  The  heni-t  doth  smell  thee  sweet. 
Doth  view  thee  fair,  doth  judge  thee  most  complete — 

Though  seeing  now  those  changes  that  disguise  thee. 

Yes,  and  the  heart  doth  owe  thee 
More  love,  dead  rose !  than  to  such  roses  bold 
As  .Tulia  wears  at  dances,  smiling  cold  ! — 

Lie  still  upon  tiiis  heart, — which  breaks  below  thee. 


Everything  in  a  Great  Name. 

BY   F.    LISZT. 

When  I  was  very  young,  I  often  amused  myself 
with  playing  school-boy  tricks,  of  which'  my 
auditors  never  failed  to  become  the  dupes.  1 
would  play  the  same  piece,  at  one  time  as  of  Beet- 
hoven ;  at  another  as  of  Czerny  ;  and  lastly  as  my 
own.  The  occasion  on  which  I  passed  myself  oif 
for  the  author,  I  received  both  protection  and 
encouragement:  "it  really  was  not  bad  for  my 
age."  The  day  I  played  it  under  the  name  of 
Czerny,  I  was  not  listened  to  :  but  when  I  played 
it  as  being  the  composition  of  Beethoven,  I  made 
dead  certain  of  the  "  bravos"  of  the  whole  assem- 
bly. The  name  of  Beethoven  brings  to  my  recol- 
lection another  incident,  which  confirms  my 
notions  of  the  artistical  capacity  of  the  dilettanti. 
You  know  that  for  several  years,  the  band  of  the 
Conservatorio  have   undertaken  to   present   the 


public  with  bis  symphonies.  Now  his  glory  is  con- 
secrated :  the  most  ignorant  among  the  ignorant, 
shelter  themselves  behind  his  colossal  name;  and 
even  envy  herself,  in  her  impotence,  avails  her- 
self of  it,  as  with  a  club,  to  crush  all  contemporary 
writers  who  appear  to  elevate  themselves  above 
their  fellows.  Wishing  to  carry  out  the  idea  of 
the  Conservatorio,  (very  imperfectly,  for  sufficient 
time  was  not  allowed  me,)  I  this  winter  devoted 
several  musical  performances  almost  exclusively 
to  the  bringing  forward  duets,  trios,  and  quin- 
tets of  Beethoven.  I  made  sure  of  being  weari- 
some ;  but  I  was  also  sure  that  no  one  dare  say- 
so.  There  were  really  brilliant  displays  of  en- 
thusiasm: one  might  have  easily  been  deceived, 
and  thought  that  the  crowd  were  subjugated  by 
the  power  of  genius ;  but  at  one  of  the  last  per- 
formances, an  inversion  in  the  order  of  the  pro- 
gramme completely  put  an  end  to  this  error. 
Without  any  explanation,  a  trio  of  Pi.xis  was 
played  in  the  pla.ce  of  one  by  Beethoven.  The 
"bravos"  were  more  numerous,  more  brilliant 
than  ever ;  and  when  the  trio  of  Beethoven  took 
the  place  assigned  to  that  of  Pixis,  it  was  found 
to  be  cold,  mediocre,  and  even  tiresome  ;  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  many  made  their  escape,  pro- 
nouncing that  it  was  a  piece  of  impertinence  in 
Monsieur  Pixis  to  presume  to  be  listened  to  by  an 
audience  that  had  assembled  to  aduiire  the  mas- 
ter-pieces of  the  great  man.  I  am  far  from  in- 
ferring by  what  1  have  just  related,  that  they 
were  wrong  in  applauding  Pixis' trio;  but  even 
he  himself  could  not  but  have  received  with  a 
smile  of  pity  the  applause  of  a  public  capable  of 
confounding  two  compositions  and  two  styles  so 
totally  difi'erent;  lor,  most  assuredly,  the  persons 
who  could  fall  into  such  a  mistake,  are  wholly 
unfit  to  appreciate  the  real  beauties  In  his  works. 


Beklioz's  "  Harold"  Symphony. — Of  this 
composition,  on  the  occasion  of  its  recent  perform- 
ance at  the  last  concert  of  the  New  Philharmonic 
Society,  Berlioz  himself  conducting,  the  London 
Times  speaks  as  follows : 

The  symphony  of  M.  Berlioz,  which  has  already 
been  heard  at  the  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  and  at  those  of  M.  Jullien,  in  Drurj'-lane 
Theatre,  is,  with  all  its  inequalities,  one  of  the 
best  works  of  its  composer,  and,  in  s[)ite  of  some 
occasionally  over-fantastic  instrumentation,  a  fine 
musical  poem,  full  of  variety  and  feeling,  and 
throughout  highly  imaginative.  The  opening  of 
the  first  movement,  the  March  of  Pilgrims,  and 
the  serenade  of  the  Abruzzian  Mountaineer,  are 
replete  with  exquisite  fancies,  and  decked  out 
(the  last  two  especially)  with  a  richness  and 
delicacy  of  orchestral  coloring  that  alone  would 
render  them  fascinating,  had  they  no  other  attrac- 
tions. The  finale,  in  which  the  wandering 
Harold  (Byron's  hero)  recalls  the  scenes  supposed 
to  be  illustrated  in  the  preceding  movements, 
contains  much  that  is  striking  and  [licturesque, 
although  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  brigands 
and  their  obstreperous  revels  are  brought  forward 
somewhat  loo  obtrusively  in  the  foreground  of  the 
picture.  The  symphony  was,  on  the  whole,  mag- 
nificently played.  The  character  of  Harold — 
which,  as  is  well  known,  is  musically  represented 
by  an  ohligalo  viola  standing  out  prominently 
from  the  rest  of  the  orchestra  in  every  movement 
— is  admirably  conceived.  On  the  |)rescnt  occa- 
sion it  devolved  upon  Herr  Ernst,  who  not  only 
showed  himself  as  great  a  master  of  the  viola  as 
of  the  violin,  but  gave  to  every  passage  an  ex- 
pression so  poetical  that  the  design  of  M.  Berlioz 
was  rendered  as  clear  as  in  the  hands  of  a  less 
gifted  executant  it  might  have  been  left  obscure. 
The  loudest  applause  was  bestowed  upon  every 
part  of  the  work  bj'  the  audience,  who  listened 
to  it  with  profound  attention  from  beginning  to 
end. 


Origin  of  Gothic  ARCniTECTURE. — I  have 
before  alluded  to  the  strange  and  vain  supposi- 
tion, that  the  original  conception  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture had  been  derived  from  vegetation — from 
the  symmetry  of  avenues,  and  the  interlacing  of 
branches.     It  is  a  supposition  which  never  could 


have  existed  for  a  moment  in  tlie  mind  of  any 
person  acquainted  with  early  Gothic ;  but,  how- 
ever idle  as  a  theory,  it  is  most  valuable  as  a  testi- 
mony to  the  character  of  the  perfected  style.  It 
Is  precisely  because  the  reverse  of  this  theory  is 
the  fact,  because  the  Gothic  did  not  arise  out  of, 
but  developed  itself  into,  a  semblance  to  vegeta- 
tion, that  this  resemblance  is  so  instructive  as  an 
indication  of  the  temper  of  the  builders.  It  was 
no  chance  suggestion  of  the  form  of  an  arch  from 
the  bending  of  a  bough,  but  a  gradual  and  con- 
tinual discovery  of  a  beauty  in  natural  forms 
which  could  be  more  and  more  perfectly  trans- 
ferred into  those  of  stone,  that  influenced  at  once 
the  heart  of  the  ]icO[ile,  and  the  foi'in  of  the  edifice. 
The  Gothic  andiitecture  arose  In  massy  and  moun- 
tainous strcnsth,  axe-hewn,  and  iron-bound,  block 
heaved  upon  block,  by  the  monk's  enthusiasm  and 
the  soldier's  force ;  and  cramped  and  stanchioned 
into  such  weight  of  grisly  wall,  as  might  bury  the 
anchoret  in  darkness,  and  beat  back  the  utmost 
storm  of  battle,  sufiering  but  by  the  same  narrow 
erosslet  the  passing  of  the  sunbeam,  or  of  the  ar- 
row. Gradually,  as  that  monkish  enthusiasm 
became  more  thoughtful,  and  as  the  sound  of  war 
became  more  and  more  Intermittent  beyond  the 
gates  of  the  convent  or  the  keep,  the  stony  pillar 
grew  slender,  and  the  vaulted  roof  grew  light,  till 
they  had  wreathed  themselves  into  the  semblance 
of  the  summer  wood  at  their  fairest ;  and  of  the 
dead  field  flowers,  long  trodden  down  in  blood, 
sweet  monumental  statues  were  set  to  bloom  for 
ever  beneath  the  porch  of  the  temple,  or  the  cano- 
py of  the  tomb. — Stones  of  Venice. 

Ilusir  Jibiiuad. 

Paris. 

July  1. — Les  Vepres  Siciliennes  has  been  performed 
seven  times,  and  great  is  the  enthusiasm  about — Cnu- 
VELLi.  Roger,  the  best  French  tenor,  has  been  re- 
engaged and  is  to  take  part  in  the  new  opera,  Santa  Chi- 
ara,  by  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  (Prince  Al- 
bert's brothei),  which  will  be  published  towards  the  end 
of  August.  Eossixi's  "  William  Tell"  is  in  rehearsal  at 
the  Grand  Opera,  in  which  M.  Charles  Wicaiid  will 
make  lijs  debut.  No  means  probably  will  be  spared  to 
make  the  revival  of  this  masterpiece  worthy  of  the 
Academy  and  of  the  jolly  veteran  composer,  who  may 
be  seen  sunning  himself  on  the  Boulevards  every  pleas- 
ant afternoon.  At  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  Auber's  Si- 
rens has  been  bronglit  out,  with  three  new  performers: — 
Mile.  Panxktrat,  M.  Dulaukexs  and  M.  Piulleux. 
All  the  theatres  and  operas  are  overflowing  iiiglitly  during 
the  World's  Exposition  and  under  favor  of  fine  weather. 
M.  Berlioz  has  hastened  home  from  London  to  be  one 
of  the  judges  of  tiie  musical  instruments.  The  Conser- 
vatoire has  been  performing  the  Armida  of  Gluck;  the 
choruses  electrified  the  public.  We  extract  the  follow- 
ing from  the  Paris  correspondence  of  the  Philadelphia 
Evtining  Bidlttin : 

Next  to  the  military,  or  rather  as  part  of  them,  the 
military  bands  deserve  notice.  At  least  two  of  them 
play  every  evening,  in  the  garden  of  the  Palais  Euval,  or 
the  Tuiieries,  or  Ihe  Place  Vendome,  before  the  s'uperb 
Napoleon  column  made  of  the  guns  taken  in  his  victor- 
ies. Tiiere  is  always  an  audience  of  several  thousands, 
among  whom  the  most  perfect  order  is  observed,  and 
every  one  tries  to  hear  the  music  without  disturbing  his 
neighbor.  Those  bands  that  I  have  heard,  iiumberabout 
fitly  men  each;  one  was  entirely  of  brass  instruments, 
wliile  in  the  otlier  was  a  proper"  proportion  of  wood.— 
The  drums  are  generally  in  the  hands  of  boys.  The 
tunes  are  chiefly  selections  from  popular  operas,  and  as 
every  Frenchman  is  familiar  wilh  and  interested  in  the 
last  new  opera  brought  out  at  the  Imperial  Opera  or 
Opera  Comique,  you  are  almost  sure  to  hear  extracts 
from  Meyerbeer's  or  Auber's  or  Verdi's  latest  work  play- 
ed by  tlie  military  bands. 

It  has  required  some  exercise  of  courage  logo  to  the  the- 
tre  during  the  hot  weatlier  that  has  prevailed,  but  I  have 
venimed  once  to  the  Opera  Comique  and  twice  to  the 
Grand  Opera.  At  the  first  I  heard  Jleyerbeer's  iftoj'fe  du 
Nord,  on  its  llSlh  representation— a"  fine  work,  but 
rather  heavy  for  a  comic  opera,  and  striking  me  as  e%-en 
more  labored  than  its  predecessors.  It  was  admirably 
sung  and  acted  by  5Ime.  Ugalde,  M.  Battaille,  M. 
Mocker  and  others,  and  the  ensemble,  as  in  all  French 
theatres,  w.as  excellent.  At  the  Grand  Opera  I  have 
heard  Verdi's  first  French  opera,  Lcs  Vrpres  Siciliennes, 
a  single  hearing  of  which  impressed  nie  lavorably,  and 
leads  me  to  think  it  the  best  written,  though  perhaps  not 
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the  most  interesting,  of  its  writer's  compositional.  Mile. 
Ckuvelli  vvnstlie  prima  donna,  a  yonns,  fine  looking 
woman,  witli  a  fresh,  exnberant  voice,  wliicli  slie  n^cs 
with  great  skill,  but  nol  always  with  equal  care,  depend- 
ing Un-  ciT'iCt  on  oceasiunal  tours  tie  force,  and  then  re-' 
lapsing  into  nn  indifference  of  manner  in  singina;  as  well 
as  acting.  51.  Gueymard  was  the  tenor,  and  ihe  other 
singers  I  have  furgolten,  hut  they  were  not  so  good  as  we 
have  often  heard  in  America.  The  Pro/iheU  has  been 
brouglit  out  at  the  same  theatre,  for  tlie  re-appearance  of 
Jllle.  Alboni,  and  I  heard  her  sing  the  music  of  Fides 
in  an  incnmpanibly  beautiful  style.  She  is  as  lazy  and 
insouciaiife  as  ever  in  her  appearance,  and,  if  possible, 
fatter.  M.  Kogkr  played  the  part  of  John  of  Leyden, 
and  as  it  was  written  for  him,  and  he  has  done  ii  a  cou|ile 
of  hundred  times,  he  did  it  well.  He  is  a  hand-^ome  ht- 
tle  fellow,  with  a  strong  and  good  tenor  voice.,  but  not 
equal  to  eitlier  Makio  or  Salvi.  though  the  French  re- 
gard him  as  the  best  of  living  tenors.  Tiie  perfection  of 
tlie  scenic  effects  at  the  Grand  Opera  has  often  been 
spoken  of,  and  certainlv  nothing  could  surpass  the  style 
in  which  the  Veprcs  SuUicnties  and  tlie  Prophele  were 
brought  out.  The  orcliestra  numbered  about  seventy, 
the  chorus  and  snpeinumcraries  over  one  hundred,  and 
the  corps  de  ballet  as  many  as  fifty  at  least.  All  of  them, 
too.  were  admirable  in  every  re-^pect.  The  theatre  is 
neither  so  large  nor  so  magnificent  as  the  New  York 
opera  house,  but  the  performances  ia  it  are  much  finer. 

IjOBktIon. 

"Wagner  and  Berlioz  having  departed,  and  Philhar- 
monic Concerts,  New  and  Old,  being  at  an  end,  the  lion 
of  the  day  is  Meyekreer,  who  is  superintending  the  re- 
hearsals of  his  E/olle  du  Nord,  with  the  cooperation  of 
Costa,  at  the  Royal  Italian  Theatre.  It  is  said  the  mise- 
en-scene  will  be  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  to  rival  that  of 
Charles  Kean's  "Henry  VIII."  at  the  Princess's  Thea- 
tre. Mme.  Bosio  (who  is  reported  to  have  separated 
from  her  Greek  husband)  is  to  be  Catharine,  the  heroine 
of  the  piece;  Formes  will  be  Peter;  and  Gardoni, 
Lablache,  LiiCHESi  and  Mme.  Mvrai  fill  the  other 
parts.  Meyerbeer  is  delighted  with  the  zeal  of  them  all; 
and  the  Musical  World  boasts  tliat  when  he  comes  to 
hear  the  orchestra  he  will  say  there  is  no  need  for  forty 
rehearsals,  however  it  maybe  in  Paris;  for  "  our  fiddlers 
are  better  readers  at  sight  than  then-  confreres  on  the 
other  side  of  the  channel,  and  have  better  instruments.'* 

The  operas  performed  at  the  Royal  Italian  during  tiie 
first  week  of  July,  were  La  Fiworita,  Les  Biiffjienots, 
Lucrezia  Borgia  and  one  act  of  II  Barblere  (without 
Mario),  Do7i  Pnsquale  and  Ln  Vivnndiere.  The  Trova- 
tore  was  withdrawn  the  week  before,  when  Mile.  Jenny 
Ney  made  her  la'^t  appearance. 

Mrs.  Lucy  F-astcott  recently  appeared  at  Drury 
Lane  in  Rossini's  Donna  del  Lnr/o.  The  Bcdly  Ntws  thus 
notices  the  debut: 

Mrs.  Lucy  Ea-^tcott,  who  performed  the  part  of  Elena,  is 
an  American  lady  whose  recent  successes  at  several  of 
the  principal  theatres  in  Italy  have  been  much  spoken 
of.  Her  appearance  is  youthful  and  pleading.  Her 
figure  is  small  and  somewhat  slight,  but  very  elegant; 
her  features  are  very  delicate  and  feminine,  arid  her  voice, 
a  high  soprano,  is,  remarkably  clear  and  flexdjle,  with 
that  vihriiting  quality  which  conduces  greatly  to  expres- 
sion. Her  intonation  is  beautifully  true,  and  her  execu- 
tion and  style  are  th')se  of  a  highly  accomplished  artist. 
The  manner  in  which  she  sang  her  first  air,  0  malutini 
(dbori,  charmeil  theaudience  at  once;  and  her  whole  per- 
formance, full  of  rcfinementj  spirit  and  sensibility,  was  a 
continued  triumph. 

Concerts.  Mrs.  Anderson,  pianist  to  Her  Majesty, 
gave  a  concert  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  assisted  by 
the  whole  vocal  and  instrumental  force  of  the  establisli- 
ment,  inclmling  Grisi  and  Mario,  Clara  Novello, 
Bosio,  Viakdot,  Tamberlik,  Laelaciie,  5:c.  &;c.  ; 
Berlioz  conducting.  Mr.  Alfred  Mellon's  Orches- 
tral Union  gave  their  tliird  and  last  concert,  assisted  by 
Mile.  Krall,  and  Signer  Bianciii,  vocalists;  M.  Alex- 
ander Billet,  pianist,  Sainton,  violinist,  and  Botte- 
siNi.  Symphonies  by  Haydn  and  Mendelssohn,  and  a 
concerto  by  Mozart,  were  among  the  selection.s,.  Two 
youthful  prodigies,  pianists,  have  been  giving  concerts, 
namely.  Master  Werner,  and  Master  Arthur  Napo- 
leon, styled  "the  celebrated  Portuguese  pianist."  Both 
were  much  admired.  The  latter  played  Mendelssohn's 
Anihinie  and  Rondo  Cfy^maoso,  Thai  berg's  J/oiVe  fantasia, 
Beethoven's  Pastoral  Souata,  SchulhoIT's  "  Carnival," 
and  other  difficult  pieces. 

The  one  hundred  and  thirty-second  meeting  of  the 
three  choirs  of  Hereford,  Gloucester,  and  Worcester, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  "Widows  and  Orphans  of  Clergy- 
men in  the  three  dioceses,  will  be  held  in  Hereford,  on 
Tuesday,  August  the  2Ist. 

The  principal  vocal  performers  are  to   be  Madame 


Grisi,  Madame  Clara  Novello,  Mrs.  Weiss,  Miss 
Dolby,  Miss  Moss,  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  Signor  Mario, 
Mr.  Montem  Smith,  Mr.  H.  Barnby,  and  Mr.  AVciss. 

The  solo  instrumentalists  are  Mr.  Amott  {or^jan), 
Mr.  Done  and  Master  Napoleon  (pianoforte),  and  Mr. 
H.  Blagrove  (concertina)  Mr.  Townshend  Smith,  as 
usual,  at  Hereford  is  to  be  the  conductor.  A  numerous 
orchestra  has  been  provided,  and  the  chorus  has  been 
selected  from  the  three  cathedral  choirs  and  from  the 
choral  societies  of  Hereford,  Gloucester,  Worcester, 
and  Liverpool. 

The  Festival  begins  as  usual  with  full  musical  service 
in  the  cathedral,  including  Spohr's  overture  to  The 
Last  Judgment^  followed  by  Preces,  Responses  and 
Chant  to  "  Venite,"  by  Tallis,  and  Psalms  by  Mr. 
Townsend  Smith.  The  Dettingen  "  Te  Deum"  of 
Handel  will  then  be  sung,  as  well  as  a  "Jubilate," 
composed  for  this  festival  by  Mr.  G.  Townsend  Smith. 
Haydn's  chorus,  '*  The  Heavens  are  telling,"  is  to 
follow  the  third  collect.  Before  the  sermon,  Mendels- 
sohn's 9Sth  Psalm,  for  eight  voices,  and  after  it,  Beet- 
hoven's "Hallelujah  Chorus,"  from  The  Mount  of 
OlivfS. 

The  morning  of  Wednesday  is  devoted  to  Mendels- 
sohn's Eli/ah.  On  Thursday,  the  same  composer's 
Hymn  of  Praise  will  form  the  first  part,  and  the  second 
part  consist  of  an  overture  by  the  Kev.  Sir  F.  A.  Gore 
Ouseley,  Bart.,  The  Christian's  Prayer  of  Spohr, 
Luther's  Hymn,  sung  by  Mme.  Clara  Novello  and 
Chorus,  Handel's  air,  "Sound  an  alarm"  {Judas 
Macabfeiis),  by  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  and  Chorus,  and 
Mozart's  Twelfth  Mass.  On  Friday,  The  Messiah,  in 
accordance  with  ancient  conventionality. 

Every  evening,  as  usual,  a  miscellaneous  concert  is 
to  take  place  at  the  Shire  Hall ;  and  after  the  concert 
on  Wednesday  evening,  there  will  be  a  ball,  which  will 
no  doubt  add  consideraljly  to  the  funds. 

University  of  Dublin  Choral  Society. — On 
Saturday,  the  30th  June,  a  performance  of  sacred 
music  was  given  by  this  association,  in  order  to  cel- 
ebrate the  completion  of  the  new  Bell  Tower,  which 
has  been  erected  at  the  cost  of  £3,000  by  the  Primate 
of  Ireland  Notices  and  sketches  of  this  edifice  have 
appeared  in  the  Builder  and  Illustrated  London  News ; 
it  is  of  granite  and  Portland  stone,  and  is  about  ninety 
feet  in  height.  The  first  part  of  the  concert  consisted 
of  various  selections,  some  having  reference  to  the  bell 
and  its  oflices,  in  summoning  to  prayer  or  study,  or 
tolling  the  knell  of  the  dead.  The  second  part  consis- 
ted of  a  cantata  written  by  J.  F.  AValler,  Doctor  of 
Laws  in  the  College,  and  set  to  music  by  Dr.  Steward, 
the  conductor  of  the  Society  ;  this,  which  occupied 
forty  minutes  in  performance,  is  a  composition  of  con- 
siderable pretension,  including  tenors,  solos,  with 
chorus,  symphonies  for  instruments,  a  soprano  solo, 
and  two  choral  fugues,  one  of  which,  that  at  the  con- 
clusion, is  very  elaborately  wrought  and  effective.  At 
one  part  of  the  cantata,  at  the  lines — 

"To  Jehovah's  praise, 
Be  the  first  notes  rung. 
From  its  iron  tongue." 

The  bell  was  tolled  eight  times;  the  communication 
between  the  new  tower  and  the  hall  where  the  music 
was  performed  being  effected  through  the  agency  of  an 
electric  apparatus  placed  in  the  orchestra,  and  connected 
with  wires  of  some  hundred  yards  in  length,  which 
were  carried  across  two  of  the  quadrangles,  the  win- 
dows of  the  hall  being  opened  to  admit  of  the  sounds 
being  heard  The  whole  performance  was  most  satis- 
factory, and  the  poet  and  composer  of  the  cantata  were 
complimented  by  the  persons  of  distinction  connected 
with  the  College. 

AVe  trust  the  interesting  sketch  of  the  life  of  John 
Field,  the  pianist  and  composer,  which  we  have 
copied  this  week,  will  lead  some  of  our  students  of 
the  piano  to  seek  acquaintance  with  his  six  beautiful 
Nocturnes,  of  which  Mr.  Richardson,  at  his  Musical 
E.-;c.hange,  has  recently  published  a  t'ery  neat  edi- 
tion. When  it  is  known  that  these  first  set  the  model 
of  that  form  of  composition,  afterwards  followed 
by  Chopin,  Kalkbrenneu  and  others  of  the  new 
pianists,  they  will  he  studied  with  peculiar  interest. 
Robert  Schumann  speaks  of  the  Nocturnes  of  Field 
and  Chopin  as  "  ideals  of  their  kind  ;"  an()  in  noticing 
the  appearance  of  the  three  last  of  the  six  here  re- 
ferred to,  says  :  "  One  feels  as  if,  after  an  adventurous 
tour  through  the  world,  and  after  a  thousand  perils 
by  sea  and  land,  he  had  at  last  got  back  to  the  an- 
cestral house;  everything  looks  so  safe  and  in  the 
old  spot,  and  the  tears  might  almost  start  into  one's 
eyes."  In  another  place,  speaking  of  Field's  seventh 
Concerto,  he  writes  :  "  I  am  all  full  of  him,  and  know 
of  nothing  rational  to  say  of  him,  except  infinite 
praise." 


We  see  it  stated  that  Mr.  G.  A.  Macfarren  has 
been  engaged  by  the  Birmingh.am  Festival  Commit- 
tee, to  write,  in  the  Dirminyham  Journal,  analyses  of 
tlie  chief  classical  works  to  be  performed,  "  wiih  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  the  idea,  in  all  intelligent 
minds,  of  the  great  artistic,  moral  and  national  value 
of  this  very  important  musical  occasion."  Such 
analj'ses  by  competent  persons,  we  should  think, 
would  add  much  to  the  interest  and  efficacy  of  all 
occasions  at  which  great  musical   compositions  are 

jireformed Another  novelty  promised  for  the 

Birmingham  Festival  is  ajinale,  composed  liy  Prince 
Albert,  called,  '£  liwocazione  deW  Armonia.  The 
Prince  Consort  figured  as  a  composer  at  the  same 
festival  in  1852. 

The  Musical  World  seems  to  be  made  as  happy  by 
the  presence  of  Meyerbeer  in  London,  as  it  was 
cross  by  that  of  Wagner.  For  instance:  ''Judging 
from  the  manner  in  which  he  is  fe'ted  and  received  in 
all  quarters,  the  composer  of  the  Huguenots  will  not 
find  cause  to  regret  his  visit  to  the  metropolis  of 
Great  Britain,  after  an  interval  of  three  and-twenty 
years.  In  all  places,  high  and  low,  wherever  music 
is  loved,  Meyerbeer  is  honored  and  fe'ted.  From  the 
palaces  of  Princes,  Ministers,  and  Ambassadors,  to 
the  concert  rooms  of  Exeter  and  St.  Martin's  Halls, 
there  is  a  general  demand  for  his  society.  He  must 
eat  everyone's  dinner,  and  hear  everyone's  concert. 
So  that,  what  with  his  daily  occupations  at  the 
theatre  during  rehearsals,  and  his  numerous  engage- 
ments, morning  and  evening,  Meyerbeer  must  have 
his  hands  full,  and  very  few  minutes  to  spare.  Never- 
theless, at  7  a.m.,  day  after  day-— those  who  get  up 
soon  enough,  and  have  the  wish,  may  see  the  cele- 
brated musician  taking  his  "constitutional"  walk  in 
Hyde  Park,  some  hours  before  breakfast.  It  is  at 
this  early  period  of  the  day  that  he  com/joses— .like 
Auber,  on  horseback,  in  the  Champs-Elysees,  and 
Spohr,  in  his  garden,  at  Hesse- Cassel." 

Miss  Elise  Hensler's  concert  at  Nahant,  last 
Saturdaj'  evening,  is  said  to  have  been  eminently 
successful.  All  the  summer  residents  were  jiresent, 
as  well  as  a  large  representation  from  the  city,  filling 
the  large  dining  hall  of  Mr.  Stevens's  hotel.  Every 
body  was  delighted  with  tlie  singing  of  the  two  sis- 
ters, and  there  seems  to  have  been  quite  a  rivalry  of 
opinions  between  the  finished  art  of  the  older  and 
the  freshness  of  the  younger  voice.  Much  is  said  of 
the  beauty  of  the  steamer  trip  by  moonlight,  though 
to  our  grosser  apprehension  here  an  east  wind  fog 
and  even  vain  prevailed.  Perhaps  those  who  had 
faith  and  went,  saw  otherwise  ;  Diana  deigned  to 
smile  on  them  ;  and  if  not  Diana,  at  all  events  the 

Muse  of  Song  rewarded  them Mr.  Harrison 

Millard  gave  a  Matinee  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  at  Newport,  on  Tuesday,  assisted  by  Otto 
Dresel, and  Mr.TRENKi.E,  pianists,  and  by  Messrs. 
Bergmann  and  Meisel,  of  the  Germanians.  All 
the  artists  were  warmly  applauded.  Among  the 
listeners  were  Mme.  Lagrange,  Signor  Morelli, 
Amodio,  &c. 

Our  Worcester  friends  have  had  another  treat  in 
the  shape  of  a  Soiree  of  choice  and  classical  music, 
by  their  townsman  Mr.  B.  D.  Allen.  The  pro- 
gramme included  Beethoven's  overture  to  Eyniont, 
for  four  hands,  played  by  Miss  Bacon  and  Mr  Al- 
len ;  "  If  with  all  your  hearts,"  from  "  Elijah,"  sung 
by  Mr.  Stocking;  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  C,  op.  2, 
by  Miss  Bacon  ;  Duet :  La  ci  darem,  Miss  Fiske  and 
Mr.  Stocking ;  Andante  .and  Variations  by  Schu- 
mann, for  two  pianos.  Miss  Bacon  and  Mr  Allen ; 
"  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,"  Miss  Fiske  ;  a 
string  of  piano  solos,  namely,  a  prelude  and  waltz  by 
Chopin,  and  song  without  words  by  Mendelssohn, 
played  by  Mr  Allen  ;  and  finally  selections  from 
Haydn's  "  Creation  ;"  On  mighty  pens,  and,  On  thee 
each  living  soul,  sung  by  Miss  Fiske,  and  Messrs. 
Stocking    and  A.  S.  Allen.     A  very  admirable  pro- 
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gramme  that  for  the  "  rural  districts  !"  They  deserve 
praise  who  inculcate  such  lessons  of  sound  musical 
taste  in  "  the  heart  of  our  old  Commonwealth."  We 
are  told,  too,  upon  good  authority,  that  the  perfor- 
mances were  worthy  of  the  high  character  of  the 
music. 

Amid  the  triumphs  of  our  Henslek  and  our  other 
native  prime  donne  and  tenori,  who  have  been  study- 
ing in  Italy,  we  have  wondered  (as  have  many  of  our 
readers,  doubtless)  at  the  silence  of  the  press  about 
our  fair  Boston  contralto,  Adel.4Ide  Phillips.  It 
is  a  long  time  since  we  have  heard  even  of  her 
whereabouts.  In  Milan  for  some  time  she  had  to 
contend  against  intrigues  of  rivals  and  the  clamorous 
Verdi  passion  of  "  young  Italy,"  demanding  every- 
where high  voices.  This  interfered  with  prosperous 
engagements  ;  yet  wherever  she  was  heard,  hervoice, 
style  and  dramatic  talent  won  decided  favor.  We 
have  just  received  from  a  friend  some  cuttings  from 
Italian  newspapers,  which  show  that  she  is  still 
winning  laurels  in  that  land  of  song,  despite  the 
tyranny  of  new  fashions.  The  first  is  dated  Rove- 
reto,  May  4,  and  tells  how  a  largo  audience  in  spite 
of  bad  weather,  attended  "  the  benefit  of  the  primo 
contralto  assoluto,  Signorina  A.  Phillips."  She  intro- 
duced into  her  part  in  the  first  act  of  11  Crociato, 
"  which  was  executed  throughout  with  the  greatest 
precision,"  the  scena  and  cavatina  of  Arsace  from 
Semiramide,  and  in  the  last  act  of  Romeo  and  Gialietta, 
some  variations  on  the  theme  :  La  Biondina  in  yondo- 
letta.  "  The  perfect  intonation,  the  robustness  and 
extent  of  voice,  united  to  a  rare  sweetness,  with 
which  she  executed  these  pieces,  leave  all  encomium 
behind,  and  the  reiterated  plaudits  and  callings  before 
the  curtain,  from  the  begiiming  to  the  end  of  the 
play,  were  a  serious  proof  of  the  ample  satisfaction 
of  the  public."  The  same  article  expresses  great 
hopes  of  her  performance  in  II  Giuramento,  in  which 
she  was  to  appear  with  Signora  Donati.  The  same 
paper.  La  Fama,  of  June  4,  alludes  again  to  the 
benefit  as  the  most  successful  night  of  the  season, 
and  speaks  of  the  flowers  and  poetic  tributes  thrown 
to  her  ;  among  the  latter  was  the  following  sonnet  in 
her  praise,  which  we  will  not  attempt  to  translate, 
but  offer  in  the  original  for  those  who  read  the 
Italian  : 

all'  ESTMIA  CANTANTE,  ADELAIDE  PHILLIPS,  PRIMA 
DONNA  CONTRALTO  AL  TEATRO  SOOIALE  DI  ROYE- 
RETO,    NELL.4.   SUA   SERATA    DI   BENEFICIO. 

Sonetto. 
Adelaide,  tu  canti ! — E  i  mesti  detti, 

Che  r  angoscia  d'  amor  strappa  a  Elmireno, 

Eco  destan  gentile  in  ogni  seno, 

Ricordo  forse  del  perduti  affetti. 
Adelaide,  deh  canta  !  —  Benedetti 

Sono  i  soavi  tuoi  concenti...  Meno 

Non  verra  bella  fama,  e  ognor  serene 

Tu  a  te  stessa  cosi  avvenir  prometti. 
Canta,  Adelaide  !  —  Chfe  un*  ebbrezza  pia 

La  grazia  dell'  accento  al  cor  apprende... 

E  son  gemelle,  il  sai,  belta  e  arnionia. 
Canta  !  —  Ch6  il  canto  piii  sentiti  rende 

Gioia,  amore,  dolor,  malinconia 

In  chi  del  canto  la  virtu  comprende. 

La  Presidenza  del  Teatro. 

OuLiEicnEFF,  the  Russian  biographer  of  Mozart, 
whose  admirable  writings  about  that  master  and 
about  music  generally  were  first  introduced  to  English 
readers  through  our  columns,  is  about  to  publish  a 
work  entitled  "Beethoven  and  his  Commentators". 
He  was  too  completely  swallowed  up  in  Mozart, 
when  he  wrote  of  him,  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the 
Symphonies  and  Quartets  of  Beethoven.  But  no 
one  who  has  read  the  former  work  can  doubt  the 
deeply  appreciative  musical  nature  of  the  man ;  and 
now  that  he  has  been  concentrating  his  attention 
upon  Beethoven,  we  shall  be  much  disappointed  if 
he  does  not  show  some  signs  of  progress  and  do 
more  justice  to  the  great  modern  master. 


Miss  LoniSA  Ptne  is  still  warbling  to  delighted 
crowds  at  Niblo's  Garden.     Fra  Diamlo  was  among 

the  last  operas  announced It  is    rumored   that 

Balee,  the  English,  or  rather  Irish  opera  composer, 
is  to  preside  over  a  series  of  operas  at  the  Academy 
in  October. 
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Our  Music  Table. 
There  still  remains  a  fearful  pile  of  new  or 
recent  musical  publications  before  us,  to  be 
disposed  of.  To  review  them  all,  in  any  true 
sense  of  the  'word,  were  quite  impossible;  and  so 
they  grow  and  grow,  a  frowning  night-mare  ivall 
about  the  poor  reviewer,  if  he  own  the  obligation 
to  speak  either  well  or  ill  of  every  thing  that  he 
has  sent  to  him.  Verily  it  was  not  a  bad  device, 
into  which  we  were  forced  by  sheer  necessity  last 
week,  for  extricating  ourselves  from  such  a  quan- 
dary. The  gentlest  animal,  when  fairly  cornered, 
turns  upon  his  pursuers  and  shows  fight.  So  we, 
dropping  the  apologistic,  assume  the  opposite  tone. 
Instead  of  offering  excuses  to  the  pubhshers  for 
not  helping  to  immortalize  their  works,  we  think 
it  wiser  to  assume,  (what  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt  of),  that  the  main  mass  of  musical 
publications  in  this  country  is  as  surely  doomed  to 
oblivion,  as  was  Don  Quixote's  library  to  the 
flames,  and  it  is  enough  for  us,  as  for  the  curate 
and  the  barber  then,  to  call  upon  each,  as  it  goes 
out  of  the  window,  to  show  cause,  if  it  can,  why 
it  should  be  saved.  We  generously  interpose  this 
our  net  or  sieve  to  catch  whatever  pearls  there 
may  be,  lest  they  run  through  with  the  sand. — 
But  dropping  metaphor,  let  us  to  our  task  again 
for  an  hour  or  two  and  see  what  we  can  rescue. 

1.  'Plere,  at  the  outset,  we  have  something 
really  worthy  of  the  attention  of  our  amateur 
pianists:  "25  Etudes,  introductory  to  the  art  of 
Phrasing,  by  Stephen  Hellek.  Op.  45.  (G.  P. 
Keed  &  Co.,  pubUshei-s).  The  first  Book,  or  half 
of  these  is  now  before  us.  The  two  Books  form 
the  third  number  in  the  "  Complete  Series  of 
Studies  by  Stephen  Heller,"  to  be  issued  by  the 
same  publishers,  classed  in  the  order  of  their  diffi- 
culty, as  follows:  No.  1,  Op.  47.  "  25  Studies  for 
improving  the  sense  of  Rhythm  and  Expression;" 
No.  2,  Op.  46.  "  30  Progressive  Studies  ;"  No.  4, 
"  The  Art  of  Phrasing."  The  fourteen  little 
pieces  now  before  us  are  marked  by  the  elegance, 
geniality,  poetic  feeling,  and  clearness  of  form, 
characteristic  of  all  Heller's  compositions.  They 
are  less  difficult  than  the  generality  of  his  "  Pre- 
ludes," which  we  have  noticed  during  the  year 
past.  Each  is  a  complete  expression  of  a  simple 
musical  thought,  in  which  the  idea  and  form,  the 
melody  and  harmony  seem  to  have  had  birth  at 
once,  in  one  act  of  inspiration.  There  is  great  va- 
riety among  them,  while  the  same  quiet,  delicate 
artistic  spirit  pervades  them  all.  Some  of  them 
fasten  themselves  upon  the  memory  Uke  "  Songs 
without  Words." 

2.  From  the  same  publishers  we  have  a  third 
Book  of  the  "  Fifty  Studies,  by  Carl  Czerny," 
mentioned  in  our  last.  These  are  technical,  work- 
ing studies,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  and 
not  tone-poems,  like  the  above  by  Heller.  Yet,  as 
we  said  before,  they  are  by  no  means  uninterest- 
ing.    There  is  some  beauty  in  the  drill.     This 


set  affords  exercises  in  "  Rapid  minor  sales";  in 
"  crossing  hands,  quietly  and  softly"  ;  in  "  exten- 
sions" ;  in  "  double  octaves" ;  in  "  equal  move- 
ment of  both  hands"  ;  in  "  the  Trill"  ;  in  "  light 
touch  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand" ;  and  in 
placing  "  the  thumb  on  the  black  keys  with  a  per- 
fectly quiet  position  of  the  hand." 

3.  "  Tone-Blossoms",  six  characteristic  pieces 
for  the  piano,  by  F.  Spindler.  Op,  43.  (G.  P. 
Reed  &  Co.)  We  have  here  No.  2.  "  Forget  me 
Not",  and  No.  3,  "Nosegay  of  Violets",  both 
very  pleasing,  naive  little  pieces,  graceful  in  fijrm 
and  refined  in  sentiment,  and  not  at  all  difficult. 

4.  "  Musical  Flowers — Six  Rondos  and  Vari- 
ations upon  favorite  themes,  by  C.  T.  Beuxner, 
Op.  70.  If  the  last-named  "  blossoms"  were  wild- 
flowers  (which  we  dare  not  affirm),  these  are 
flowers  transplanted  and  artificially  developed. 
They  are  themes  from  operas,  treated  after  the 
conventional  pattern,  with  introductions  and  vari- 
ations ;  but  very  simple  of  their  kind.  We  have 
before  us  No.  2,  from  Lucrezia  Borgia,  and  No.  4, 
from  Belisario.  The  variations  are  clever  and  af- 
ford good  finger  e.xercise. 

5.  "  The  Vocalist's  Companion",  hy  Edward 
B.  Oliver;  pp.  17.  (Oliver  Ditson).  Here  are 
"  exercises  for  developing,  strengthening  and 
equalizing  the  voice,  designed  as  introductory  to 
and  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  solfeggio 
exercises  of  Panseron,  Crivelli,  Lablache  and 
others."  The  author  or  editor  has  shown  his  in- 
telligent comprehension  of  a  music-teacher's  task 
in  a  little  book,  to  which  we  sometime  since  called 
attention :  "  The  Practical  Text-Book  for  the 
Piano."  The  exercises  and  instructions  here  bear 
the  same  marks  of  thoughtful  experience  and 
sound  judgment. 

6.  Here  we  have  a  gay  pictorial  crew ;  the 
colored  vignettes  on  the  outside  are  so  dazzling 
that  it  is  enough  to  look  at  them,  without  examin- 
ing the  music.  These  are  pieces  (says  the  curate) 
got  up  for  the  glorification  of  publishers  and  of 
the  glorious  S3'stem  of  "  reduced  prices,"  which 
has  been  trying  to  make  such  a  stir  in  the  news- 
papers, and  not  for  any  really  musical  end.  Here 
for  instance  is  the  "  Sparkling  Polka,"  by  Thomas 
Baker;  sparkling  enough,  no  doubt,  for  he  is  a 
clever  musician  ;  but  the  main  thing  about  it  is 
the  splendid  view  upon  the  title  page  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  publisher's  great  piano  and  music  estab- 
lishment, (Horace  Waters,  New  York),  where 
you  can  see  all  the  fashionable  butterfly  dresses 
of  Broadway  eagerly  swarming  around  the  pol- 
ished squares  and  grands,  and  waited  on  by  the 
politest  clerks.  Plere  is  another,  that  counts  upon 
large  sales  by  flattering  political  party  feelings. 
It  is  a  song  called  "  Sam,"  and  the  likeness  of  the 
individual  meets  you  in  the  frontpiece  ;  a  dashing, 
fancy  boy,  with  curling  hair  and  smooth,  aristo- 
cratic face  who  looks  as  if  he  never  did  any  work, 
but  made  it  a  business  to  sit  there  looking  fiercely 
patriotic,  with  a  very  Noli  me  tangere  expression 
about  the  eyes,  more  in  harmony  with  the  stripes 
and  stars  and  guns  above  his  head,  than  with  his 
own  soft  rosy  face  and  dandy  air.  It  matters 
little  what  the  music  is,  since  "  Sam"  is  anything 
but  musical ;  yet  if  he  would  follow  the  advice  of 
Putnam's  Magazine,  and,  learning  a  lesson  from 
the  German  Song  Unions,  resolve  his  numerous 
clubs  and  lodges  into  singing  societies,  he  might 
possibly  be  the  source  of  some  good  to  his  coun- 
try. Here  is  another  of  the  same  sort,  called 
"  Our  Boys,"  a  Ballad,  for  solo  and  chorus  ;  and 
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"  Our  Girls"  is  promised.     Away  with  such  trash 

to   the  Know-Nothings  !     "  Or   rather," 

interposes  tho  barber,  "  let  me  have  them  for  the 
pictures;  (hey  will  do  well  to  ornament  my  shop, 
where  they  will  both  entei-tain  my  customers  and 
advertise  and  glorify  tlie  publishers." 

7.  But  here  are  more  sober  and  substantial 
looking  things  from  the  same  house,  (Floraee 
Waters,  333  Broadway).  1.  "  Geimf  of  Sacred 
Song",  selected  and  arranged  by  T.  Baker,  in- 
cluding in  numbers  :  "  Come  unto  me",  by  Davis; 
"  Angels  ever  bright  and  fair",  by  H.\ndel,  &c., 
&c.  2.  A  clever  ballad  by  J.  L.  Hatton  who 
always  writes  cle-\-erly  :  "  Good  hije,  sweet  heart. 
3,  "  Le  Sourire"  (The  Smile),  a  graceful,  flowing, 
placid  Reoerie  for  the  piano,  by  Charles  Voss, 
one  of  the  cleverer  Dii  7n/Hoces  of  modern  Ger- 
man pianism.  4.  "iJ;uf/c  il/f(2ur/ce",  by  Talexy, 
a  pretty  enough  Mazurka,  with  prestissimo  intro- 
duction, and  wrought  up  with  considerabie  bra- 
vura. These  can  do  no  harm.  But  Balfe's 
woful  ballad :  "  The  Heart  bowed  down"  (as  if 
everjbody  did  not  know  it  well  enough  already  to 
their  cost!)  belongs  plainly  to  the  mechanical- 
sentimental  school : — one  of  those  melodies,  which 
always  seem  as  if  they  had  been  ground  out  of  a 
hand  organ  in  the  first  instance.  And  as  for  "  Let 
us  alone",  a  ballad  by  H.  C.  Watson,  shall  we 
not  take  it  at  its  word  V  (We  forgot  to  say  that 
Messrs.  Fetridge  &  Co.  are  agents  in  this  city  (or 
the  numerous  cheap  publications  of  Horace  Wa- 
ters).    Here  endeth  the  second  lesson. 


Sehumann  and  Rubinstein— Alfred  Jaell  in 

Frankfort. 

From  the  Journal  of  Frankfort  we  translate 
the  following  account  of  one  of  Jaell's  con- 
certs in  that  city.  From  the  comparison  it  draws 
between  the  compositions  of  Schumann  and  the 
new  virtuoso  EuisissTEiiir,  it  should  interest 
those  who  watch  the  tendencies  of  modern  Ger- 
man music,  while  their  interpreter  on  that  occa- 
sion has  many  friends  here  who  will  be  pleased  to 
read  all  tliat  is  said  of  his  performance. 

"  The  Concert  began  with  Robert  Schu- 
mann's great  D  minor  Sonata  (op.  121)  for  violin 
and  piano.  We  do  not  belong  to  the  e.special 
admirers  of  this  composer.  From  the  most  of  his 
works  there  speaks  more  or  loss  a  sickliness  or 
un naturalness,  which  is  not  quickening,  since  it 
runs  decidedly  counter  to  the  chief  end  of  all  true 
music,  which  is  to  elevate,  to  make  glad  tho  soul. 
Nevertheless  Schumann  is  a  great  talent,  a  highly 
cultivated  musician,  and  could  not  fail  to  achieve 
something  excellent  in  his  way.  This  excellence 
we  have  to  seek,  to  be  sure,  loss  in  the  total  ef- 
fect of  his  pieces,  than  in  their  details;  for  his 
works,  especially  his  larger  ones,  are  wanting 
above  all  things  in  internal  harmony  (?).  And 
so  it  is  too  with  this  Sonata,  of  which  the  first  and 
last  movements  sound  partly  tedious,  partly  un- 
gracious, whereas  almost  the  entire  Andante  and 
the  Scherzo  are  not  only  very  interesting,  but 
very  pleasing.  A  frequent  and  unbiassed  li.'^ten- 
er  to  such  music,  finds  more  and  more  in  it  that 
is  \'aluable ;  there  are  in  fact  no  readily  digesti- 
ble conmion-places.  If  any  one  has  the  power  to 
make  the  most  of  Schmiiann's  piano  works,  it  is 
Herr  Jaell,  with  the  fullness  of  his  artistic 
means ;  and  their  genial  application  in  this  in- 
stance left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Herr  Eli  a  son 
(violin)  seconded  him  with  fervor  and  with  taste. 


"  Let  us  turn  now  from  the  alpha  to  the  omega 
of  the  Concert:  to  the  G  minor  Trio,  for  piano, 
violin  and  violoncello  (op.  1.5),  by  Rubinstein. 
Schumann  and  Rubinstein  follow  pretty  much  the 
same  direction  :  both  seek  out  new  paths ;  and 
yet  their  music  is  as  different  as  their  ages.  Schu- 
mann is  ripe,  Rubinstein  is  yet  budding.  With 
Schumann  there  is  more  of  gloom  and  misery, 
with  Ruljinstein  more,  of  vivacity  and  cheerful- 
ness ;  with  the  one  it  is  a  deep,  dull  glow,  with 
the  other  a  bi-ight  fire  ;  with  the  one  a  sickly  ex- 
citement, with  the  other  a  gushing  over-fulness  of 
health;  the  former  paints  in  autumnal  grey,  the 
latter  in  fresh  spring  green.  Bnt  enough  of  such 
always  lame  comparison  I  In  this  Trio  the  young 
virtuoso  and  composer  shows  himself  in  a  \orj  ad- 
vantageous light.  Talent  and  knowledge  go  hand 
in  hand.  To  be  sure  the  full  cup  foams  over 
here  and  there ;  tut  the  new,  fermenting  fire- 
wine  will  at  length  grow  clear  and  quiet  and  re- 
fresh even  those  who  have  been  partial  to  the 
moss  of  centuries.  The  brilliant  work  is  grandly 
laid  out  and  carried  through  ingeniously ;  only 
too  much  is  sacrificed  to  effect.  The  first  move- 
nent,  as  the  most  important,  ought  to  stand  at  the 
end ;  the  Andante  is  graceful  and  original ;  the 
Scherzo  a  perfect  master  piece,  so  full  of  life  and 
inspiration,  as  if  it  came  at  one  gush,  that  it  takes 
both  artists  and  laiety  by  storm.  The  work  reap- 
ed rich  applause,  but  unfortunately  it  can  only 
become  familiar  in  a  few  places,  since  the  very 
predominating  piano-forte  part  can  only  be  mas- 
tered by  a  pianist  of  the  first  abihty.  Yet  Jaell 
rose  above  its  gigantic  difficulties,  and  presented 
his  part  as  calmly  and  clearl)'  as  if  it  had  been  a 
Sonata  of  Mozart.  Herr  Eliason  and  Herr 
SiEDENTOPF  also  made  thomsclves  easily  at  home 
in  the  strange  st}  le. 

"  Among  the  ensemble  pieces  we  may  mention 
an  Andante  and  Variations,  for  two  pianos,  by 
Schumann,  which  are  distinguished  by  a  beauti- 
ful principle  theme.  Messrs.  Rosenhain  and 
Jaell  played  with  excellent  mutual  understand- 
ino'  on  two  fine  Mozart  flugels.  Fraulein  Elise 
ScHMiTT  shone  in  the  singirig  of  Schubert's 
"Wanderer"  and  LIndblad's  Auf  dem  Berye, 
tastefully  accompanied  by  Jaell. 

"  All  the  rest  were  solo  pieces  for  the  piano,  in 
which  Herr  Jaell  found  opportunity  to  show  his 
eminent  virtuosity  on  all  sides,  especially  in  his 
extremely  clever  and  brilliantly  wrought  para- 
phrase on  themes  from  Lohenrjrin  and  Tunnhau- 
ser,  which  was  followed  by  applause  and  callings 
out,  as  if  they  would  have  no  end,  which  moved 
him  to  volunteer  a  transcription  of  his  own  upon 
an  English  ballad.  If  the  audience  were  carried 
away  by  the  grandeur  of  his  bravura  in  the  para- 
plirase,  they  were  quite  as  much  so  this  time  by 
his  unsurpassable  trill,  which  hovered  for  ten 
minutes  long,  in  every  possible  shading,  without 
interruption,  over  the  whole  charming  piece. 
Quite  original  seemed  the  coupling  of  a  very 
worthy  Prelude  of  Chopin  with  Bach's  precious 
C  minor  Fugue.  The  rendering  was  as  noble  as 
the  effect  was  satisfactory.  Great  applause  also 
followed  his  transcription  of  Lohengrin's  reproof 
to  Elsa,'  and  his  '  Italian  Serenade,'  which  breathes 
a  southern  charm  and  glow." 

The  piece  ends  quite  rhapsodically,  pronounc- 
ing Jaell's  execution  above  all  praise.  Does  it 
not  recall  many  a  scene  in  our  own  concert 
rooms  ? 


Works  of  Aut. — We  cheerfully  call  attention 
to  the  advertisement,  below,  of  Messrs.  Chandler 
&  Clapp.  Every  opening  of  a  new  home  for  Art 
is  to  be  hailed  as  a  blessing  to  our  city.  In  these 
utilitarian  times  when  the  enterprising  genius  of 
trade  is  levelling  every  old  tree  and  building  over 
every  old  garden,  that  once  made  the  heart  of  the 
brick  wilderness  to  ?milc,  the  least  it  can  do  in  return 
is  to  give  us  beautiful  shops  and  depots  of  the  works 
of  Art.  And  every  lover  of  the  Beautiful  must  have 
been  glad  to  notice  recently  the  multiplication  of 
elegant  picture  shops  in  our  city.  The  last  and  most 
attractive  of  these  is  the  establishment  just  opened  in 
Winter  street,  where  may  be  found  the  most  exten- 
sive, choice,  and  tastefully  arranged  collection  of 
drawings,  engravings,  casts,  &e.,  that  is  anywhere 
offered  to  the  public  in  this  country.  The  proprie- 
tors are  gentlemen  of  taste  and  experience  in  their 
line,  and  their  plan  is  somewhat  uniqnc,  aiming  at 
nothing  less  than  a  true  Art  exchange,  and  making 
it  their  business  to  procure  whatever  rarest  and  best 
works  of  Art,  of  every  kind,  may  come  within 
their  reach.  Their  rooms  have  an  ajstbeiic,  as  well 
as  hospitalile  iispect,  in  what  was  a  spacious  dwel- 
ling house  ;  the  neat  sign  over  the  door,  the  bas- 
reliefs  by  Thorwaldsen  over  the  windows,  and  the 
head  of  the  Phydian  Jove  greeting  you  at  the  thresh- 
old, awaken  a  soupfon  in  the  passer-by  of  something 
tasteful  and  recherchg,  which  Is  fully  confirmed  when 
you  enter. 


WORKS  OF  AET. 

TFTE  undersigned  have  a-ssociati'd  themselves  under  thefirm 
of  CHANDLER  &  CLAPP,  as  De.\lers  in  Works  of  Art, 
to  which  business  thny  will  give  their  pxclu-ive  attemion. 
Tliey  ha"e  taken  HOUSE  No  24  WINTER  STREET,  and  fitted 
up  spjicious  ;ind  well-lighrvd  Kooins  for  the  favorable  exhibi- 
tion of  Paintings,  Drawings,  Fine  Engravings,  etc  ,  of  which 
they  have  now  on  hand  a,  l;irge  and  valuable  stock,  .'^elected 
with  great  care,  and  ini'ludi^  g  many  rare  works  by  the  ninst 
celebrated  mn.^ters,  both  aoeient  and  modern-  Pi^rsnafl  inter- 
ested in  Works  of  Art  are  invited  to  visit  this  Establishment, 
where  they  will  find  the  finest  collection  nf  Eagravings  in  the 
country,  and  every  convenience  for  examining  them  j^t  leisure. 

The  stock  will  be  constantly  renewed  by  imporrations  from 
the  best  Publishing  Houses  iu  Europe. 

G  L.  CHANDLER, 

Boston,  July,  1S55.  GEO.  G.  CLAPP. 

INSTRUMENTAL     MUSIC. 

THE  GEIIMANIA,  for  four,  five,  and  six  instruments. .  .®1.00 

FOURTEEN  PIECES  for  a  .small  brass  band 1  50 

DITSON'S  SELECT  BAND  MUSIC,  on  cards. ..  .per  Pet,  1  00 
BOSTON  COLLECTION  OF  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC.  ...75 

TUB  JULLIEN  COLLECTION,  for  Flute  and  VioHn 50 

THE  FLUTINA,  a  Collection  for  the  Accordeon 50 

MUSICIAN'S  COMPANION,  3  vols  ,  each 1  00 

INSTRUMENTAL  MUSICIAN,  6  Numbers,  each 50 

PARLOR  COMPANION,  for  the  Piano 150 

Published  by 

Oliver  Oxtson,  115  Waskjriiton  St. 

P.    F.     MULLER, 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AND  ORGANIST  at  the  Old   South 
Church  ;  Organist  and  Pianist  of  the  Handel  &  Uajdn 

Society,  Musical  Education  Society,  &c.  kr.. 
Residence,  IVo.  3  Winter  Place,  Boston. 

O  TTO    DKESEL 

May  be  addressed  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange,  or  at 

this  offlce,  and  will  he  ready  to  receive  pupils  about 

the  middle  of  September. 

NEW    COURSE    OF    HARMONY, 

BY  L.  H.   SOUTHARD. 

The  Publishers  call  the  attention  of  the  musical  profession 
to  this  work,  as  one  eminently  calculated  to  lighten  the  labors 
of  the  teacher,  and  rapidly  advance  the  pupil.  It  is  emphati- 
cally a  Practical  work,  .serving  both  as  a  M;inual  of  instruc- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  and  a  Text-book  on  the  other;  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  work,  together 
with  the  very  largeuumber  of  exercises  and  example.'^,  presents 
great  advantages,  to  both  scholarand  teacher,  over  any  simibir 
work  of  the  kind.  Teachers  highly  commend  the  work.  Mr. 
"Welll^m  Mason  says  it  is  a  work  unsurpassed  iu  the  language. 
Mr.  George  J.  Webb  says  that  it  is  a  work  perspicuous  in 
diction,  methodical  in  arrangement,  and  sufficiently  copious  to 
embrace  all  the  essentials  of  the  general  doctrine  of  accord. 
It  can  be  ordered  through  any  respectable  Music-.'^eller,  and 
will  be  sent  through  the  mail  on  the  receipt  of  the  price, 
($1,75,)  postage  prepaid. 

GEO,  P.  REED  iSt  CO.,  Pwljllsliers, 
13  Tremont  St.  Boston. 
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{j^JOB  PRINTING  neatly  and  promptly  eiecnled  at  is  Office. 
Novello's    Cheap    MUSIC, 

(Imported  from  England,) 

389,  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

MUSICAL    PRESENTS. 

■VrOTELT.O'S  OCTAVO  EDITIONS  01?  ORATOTIIOS  in 
ll  Vocal  Score, Tvitli  a  f=eparafe  acconipanimeiit  for  the  Organ 
or  Piano-Forte.  By  Vincent  Novello.  Tlie-ie  works  will  be 
found  appropriate  presents,  combiDing  elegance  with  a  mode- 
rate outlay  for  a  standard  work. 

WORKS  ALREADY  COMPLETED  : 

HAYDN'S 

Creation, (Bound)  S1.25 

HANDEL'S 

Solomon, (Bound)  1.88 

Israel  in  Egypt, ''        1-63 

Messiah 163 

Samson ,        :f™ 

Judas  Maccabaeus, "        I  o.3 

.lephtha "        1-63 

Dettingen  Te  Deum,                                        )  (Paper)  0  63 

Coronation  Anthem,  "  Zadock  the  Priest,"  )  * 

Joshua, (Bound)  1  38 

Acis  and  Galatea,   (Paper  covers)  75  1 

Alexander's  Feast,              "              80S "        2.25 

Ode  to  St.  Cecilia's  Day,    "  60  ) 

Deborah, "        16.3 

Saul, "        163 

MENDELSSOHN'S 

St.Paul, "        163 

Hymn  of  Praise — Lobgesang,  (Paper)  iftil  00  )  »        -,00 

As  the  Hart  Pants,  "  .38  J  ' ' ' 

MOZART,  HAYDN,  AND  BEETHOVEN. 
The  Three  Favorite  Masses,  with  the  Latin  words,  and  an 
English  adaptation  by  R.  G  Loraine,  Esq.,  namely  : 

Mozart's  Twelfth  Mass, (Paper)  88  ) 

Haydn's  Third  or  Imperial,      "      63} (Bound)  2.13 

Beethoven's  Mass  in  0,  "       63 ) 

"  Engedi ;  or,  David  in  the  Wilderness,  (Paper)  0.75 

Mozart's  15th  Mass  (the  celebrated  Requiem, ).. .        "        0.50 

ROMBERG'S 
LayoftheBell, "        0  63 

All  the  Choruses  from  the  octavo  editions  may  be  had  sepa- 
rately, from  3  cents  to  13  cents  each. 

Also  each  piece  from  the  above  Oratorios  to  he  had  separately 
in  full  music  size. 

JOHN  SEWARD  WRIGHT, 

pianist,  ©rsaitist  mi  Jinrtw  of  ^usit 

AT  THE  MUSIC  HALL,  (Rev.  Theodoke  Parker's  Society,) 

GIVES  INSTRUCTION  ON  THE  PIANO. 

Kesidenoe,  13  Avery  Street. 

PIANIST  AND   TEACHEE   OE  MUSIC, 

OFFERS  his  services  as  an  Instructor  in  the  higher  branches 
of  Piano  playing.  Mr  H.  may  be  addressed  at  the  music 
stores  of  Nathan  Richardson,  282  '^'ashington  St.  or  G-  P. 
Keeb  &  Co-  17  Tremont  How. 

References  : — Mrs.  C.  W.  Loring,  33  Mfc.  Yernon  Sc. 
Miss  K.  E.  Prince,  Salem. 
Miss  Nichols,  20  South  St. 
Miss  May,  5  Franklin  Place.  Feb.  18. 

G.  andr:&  &,  co.'s 

jStpot   of    ^axti^rc    anlj    ^omtsiit    JHusU, 

19   S.  NINTH   STREET,  ABOVE  CHESTNUT, 

(East  side,)  PUILABELPHIA. 

{Cr'-^  catalogue  of  our  stock  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  published.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 


L.   H.   SOUTHARD. 

TEACHEIS     ©P     MUSIC, 
aes  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

CHICKERINa    &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


"W  AREROOMS, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 


SUPERIOR    TO     ALL. 

IIGHTE,  IEWI0I  iBBABBURY'S  PIANOS. 

NATHAN    RICHARDSON 

WouM  rL',>ipectfully  inform  (be  pnblii-  tliat  lie  has  taken  the 
Agency  for  the  New  Englaud  states,  for  the  sale  of  the  above 
celebrated  instruuientH,  a  full  assortment  of  which  will  con- 
stantly be  kept  at  his 

MUSICAL    EXCHANGE, 

282  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

These  Instruments  are  warranted  in  all  cases,  and  put  up  in 
secure  boxes,  free  of  expense,  for  transportation  to  iiny  dis- 
tance.  Also,  NEW  MUSIC  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and 

Auierica  received  as  soon  as  published,  which,  together  with 
our  own  publications,  forms  the  largest  stock  and  greatest 
variety  of  Sheet  Music  to  be  found  in  the  United  States.  The 
most  liberal  discount  made  to  the  Trade  and  Seminaries. 

Catalogues  sent  to  any  address,  g^rafis. — Superior  Melodeons 
always  on  hand.— PIAMOS  TO  LET,  on  liberal  terms. 

HENRY   S.    CUTLER, 

BASEMENT  KOOM   IN  THE   CHURCH  OF  THE  ADVENT, 

GREEN  STREET. 

D:;iP=* Communications  may  be  left  with  Oliver  Ditson,  or  with 

Nathan  Richardson. 

BO.  AIjLEN  desires  a  situation  as  Organist  in  some 
a  church  in  Buston.     Address  Box  186,  Worcester,  Mass. 
References— Sumner  Hill,  E.  Hamilton,  J.  H.  Willcox,  Esqs. 

ESC  E3  -"^HT"  ®  5* 
PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FOKTE, 

Mauufactory,  379  IVasliiiig'toii  Sti'eetj 
BOSTON,    MASS. 

YOUIG  LADIES'  VOCAL  lUSIG  SCHOOL. 

E.  R..  BliANCHARO,  TeacJier. 

This  School  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  acquire  the 
ability  to  read  music  readily  at  sight,  and  is  particularly  adapt- 
ed to  the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  teach 
singing  in  schools,  or  to  receive  instruction,  from  the  best  mas- 
ters, in  the  Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  Style,  &c. 

Address,  care  of  Geo.  J.  A^'ebb  &  Co  ,  No.  3  Winter  street. 

MR.  J.  C.  D.  PARKER, 

WILL  be  happy  to  give  instruction  in  Piano-forte  and 
Organ  playing,  and  the  Theory  of  Music.    Address  ;— 
No.  3  Hayward  Place.  May  26.  tf 

MEYER    &    TRETBAR, 

SraprtBrs  m\  ^hVh^m  nf  3ilitsir, 

BUFFALO,    N.   Tf. 

[CP- AGENTS  for  the  Publishing  House  of  G.  M.  MEYER,  Jk. 
Brunswick. 

IP  you  "wish  to  learn  to  play  in  the  shortest  time  possible,  buy 

lODERS  SCHOOL  FoTflirPIAIO-FORTE, 

which  is  acknowledged  by  the  most  eminent  musicians  of 
Europe  and  America  to  be  the  BEST  Instruction  Book  that 

has  ever  been  published. Price  Three  Dollars. 

Q^^Publishod  at  the  MUSICAL  EXCHANGE,  Boston,  and 
for  sale  at  all  Music  Stores. 


J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence  No.  56  Kiieelaiid  Street. 

[n?=*WiU  return  to  the  city  by  the  Ist  of  October. 

C.    BREIJSING, 

IMPORTER    OF     FOREIGN     MUSiO, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

0=*  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

ADOLPH    BAUMBACH, 
TBACHEB  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE. 

Application  can  he  made  at  Reed's  Music-Store,  or  at  the 
Norfolk  House,  Roxbury.  Sept  9 

L.    O.    EMERSON, 

®£ai^tr  of  t\t  pinito-;ffotti:,  ffirgait,  &  ^(11511x5, 

ORGANIST  AND  DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AI 
BULFINCH  STREET  CHURCH. 

Music  Room  under  the  Church Residence,  12  Indiana  Fl. 

BOSTON. 
Applications  may  alsjo  be  made  at  Oliver  Ditson's,  115  Wash- 
ington St.,  to  whom  he  is  permitted  to  refer. 

EDTVABD    Ii.    BALCH".       MUSIC^iraT'^'OB^^BIIJTIIfG    OFFICE, 


ORaAN-HARMONIUMS, 

MANUFACTURED   BY 

MASON     8l     HAMLIN. 

THE  OrKan-IIiirmonium  i.^  an  eniirfly  new  (parent)  muFiral 
instrumeut  of  the  reed  species,  having  two  manuals,  or 
rows  of  keys,  and  ei;;ht  stops,  as  f<')lows: — 1.  Diapason  ;  2. 
Dulciana;  3  Principal;  4.  Flute;  5-  Eourdcm  ;  6.  Hautboy; 
7.  Expression  ;  8  Coupler.  It  is  designed  more  e-perially  for 
the  u.<e  of  churches,  lecture-rooms,  and  olher  large  pulilic 
halls,  having  power  nearly  equal  to  a  thousand  dollar  organ  ! 
It  is  also  capable  of  many  solo-effects,  and  has  great  variety  in 
the  property  or  quality  of  tone.  It  is  espt-fially  adapred  to 
the  use  of  organ-teachers  and  ."tudents,  being  an  ndmirable 
substitute  for  organ-practice.  Exanjioationlrom  all  interested 
is  respectfully  solicited. 

Mason  &  Hamlin's  Model  Melodeons ! 

Tiecommended  by  the  best  mu.'-icians  and  organi.sts  in  the 
country,  (as  superior  to  all  others,)  among  whom  we  mention 
the  following:  Lowell  Mason,  Wm.  B.  Bradbury,  George  F. 
Root,  G.  W.  Morgan  (late  organist  to  the  Harmonic  Union, 
London),  S.  A.  Bancrofr,  L.  P.  Homer,  L.  H.  Southard,  E. 
Bruce,  etc.  etc. 

Prices  from  $60  to  $175. 
Bv^  Circulars  containing  a  full  description  of  the   Mf^del 
Melodeons  sent  to  any  address,  on  application   to   the  under- 
signed. 

HENRT   MASON.       J  MASON   &    HAMLIN, 

EMMONS  HAMUN.  )  Cambridge  St.  {cor.  of  Charlet^j)  £ot,tonj  Ms. 

NEW   AESTHETIC   JOURNAL. 

THE    CRAYON, 

A  "Weekly  Paper  devoted  to  ART,  offers  itself  to  the  attention 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  elevating  and  refining  influ- 
ences of  Beauty.  Among  the  contributors  to  THE  CKAYON 
already  aie  Bryant,  Lowell,  Street,  Rembrandt  Peale.  A  B. 
DuRAND,  President  of  the  N  tional  Academy  of  Design,  Daniel 
Huntington,  Henry  K.  Brown,  aud  amongst  those  engaged 
are  Longfellow,  Bayard  Taylor,  Geo  Wm  Curtis,  Rev.  H. 
W.  Beecher,  Kev.  Samuel  Osoood,  Rev.  H.  W.  Bellows,  Hon. 
Charles  Sumner,  and  others  of  our  most  eminent  writers.  A 
series  of  papers  by  Ruskin,  and  essays  left  by  the  eminent 
sculptor,  Horatio  Greenodgh,  add  to  the  interest  of  The 
Crayou. 

From  the  Cinchivati  Gazette. 

"We  have  already  strongly  recommended  The  Crayon,  and 
every  succeeding  number  proves  it  to  be  more  and  more  worthy 
of  all  we  have  said  in  its  praise.  No  journal,  devoted  to  Art, 
has  ever  been  so  ably  conducted,  in  this  country;  and  if  it 
meets  with  the  support  it  so  richly  deserves,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  exert  a  most  wholesome  influence  upon  the  taste 
of  the  country. 

Published  by  STILLMAN  &  DURAND,  No.  237  Broadway, 
New  York.  Terms,  ^3  per  annum,  in  advance.  Back  num- 
bers supplied. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

SMFOHTEKS  OF  FOISE5GN  MXI§I€, 

HAVE   REMOVED    TO 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Nintli  St. 
NEW    YORK. 

TEACHER  OF  MUSIC,  265  Washington  St. 

IlESIDENCE.  ...13  SHAWMUT  STREET,  BOSTON. 

A  GOOB  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE! 

DWIGIIT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

E  ^9a|)£r  of  Ert  anlr  ^Litcralurf, 

Published  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Boston. 

Two  Dollars  per  anniim,  in  advance. 

During  the  three  years  since  it  was  established,  this  Journal 
has  met  with  continually  increasing  favor,  and  it  entered 
upon  its  SEVENTH  VOLUME  with  the  number  for  Saturday, 
April  7th. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  AVorld  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  Analysesof  the  notable  Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
sti'uments,  theories ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Moral,  Social,  and  Religious  bearings;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  &c.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &c. 

[O^Baek  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.   Address  (post-paid) 

J.  S.  DAVIGHT,  21  School  St.  Boston. 

TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

Pirst  insertion,  per  line lOcts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  first  insertion JB12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent. . .  .SG  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20  cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance 

^orii^SCHOOIi^^STREET. 


f  a:fe;r  d  %xi  lut^  yiltnitiirt. 
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Whole  No.  175. 


Vol.  VII.  No.  19. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY. 

TEBMS  :  By  Mail,  52  per  annum,  in  advance. 
"Wlien  left  by  Carrier,  $2,50  " 


J.  S.  DWIGHT,  EDITOR  AND  PEOPEIETOE. 

EDWARD  L.  BALCH,  PRINTER. 

[n?=-  OFFICE,    Uo.  21   School  Street,  Boston. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS   RECEIVED 

At  the  OFFICE  OF  PUErylCATION 21  School  St.  Boston. 

By  N.iTHAN  RICHARDSON,  282  TVashiDgton  St.        " 
"   GEOliGE  P.  REED  &  CO.  .  .13  Tremoiit  Row,       " 

"   A.M.  LELAKD, ProTideoce,  E.  I. 

"   C.  BREUSING 701  Broadway,  New  York. 

"   SCnARFENBERO  &  LUIS,  769  Broadway,  " 

"   GEOliGE   DnTTON,  JK Rochester,  N.T. 

"   G,  ANDRE  &  CO....  19  South  Ninth  St.  Philadelphia. 

"   JOHN  H.  MELLOR, Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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The  Life  of  Music. 

From  A.  B.  Marx's  "  Music  of  the  Nineteenth  Century." 
[Continued  from  p.  1S8-] 

From  ttis  point  musical  Art  develops  its  dra- 
matic nature  and  energy.  Those  two  old  heroes 
head  the  column  :  Handel,  in  whose  choruses 
each  part,  according  to  its  range  and  distribution 
of  tones,  unfolds  a  pecuhar  character ;  Bach, 
in  whose  choruses  the  dramatic  genius  wakes 
with  the  power  of  his  subject,  and  every  voice 
with  and  beside  all  the  others  or  contrasted  with 
them  is  full  of  most  strikicg  expression,  such  as 
was  alone  vouchsafed  to  him  out  of  the  fulness  of 
the  Holy  Scripture  quickened  to  new  life  within 
him.  You  must  have  before  your  mind  his  'Passion' 
according  to  St.  Matthew,  his  "  Come,  Jesus,  come", 
'his  "  Be  not  afraid",  his  Incarnatus,  Crucifxus, 
Resurrexit  in  his  high  Mass — why  need  I  name 
them  all ! — you  must  strive  to  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  these  works,  if  you  would  (in  times  so  full  of 
hypocritical  Christianity  in  words  and  works  and 
ways  as  ours,  and  in  view  of  the  dissolute  and 
sickly  autocracy  and  Voltaire-ism  of  the  century 
in  which  Bach  lived)  hold  any  firm  conception  of 
the  mighty  inspiration  of  fiiith,  which  here,  like  a 
voice  from  tlie  tombs  of  prophets  and  apostles 
and  revivalists,  called  out  to  a  world  too  narrow 
and  beset  with  care  to  apprehend  and  cherish 
what  was  high. 

This  same  dramatic  quality — which  differs  from 
the  tone-intricacies  of  mere  Countei-point,  as  the 
life  of  conscious  creatures-  differs  from  coral 
structures  or  from  that  "  frozen  music"  to  which 
ScHLEGEL  likens  architecture, — we  often  meet 
in  Bach  in  his  accompaniments  to  the  voices, 
and  often  in  his  pure  instrumental  passages.  »  *  * 
The   same  thing    ajipears    in   Handel,  and,   on 


quite  another  field,  in  their  immediate  successor, 
the  dramatic  composer,  Gluck. 

Contrapuntal  art  and  p'ower  do  not  appear  in 
this  more  intellectual  than  purely  musical  great 
man  ;  compared  with  his  great  predecessors  and 
followers,  one  might  boldly  say  of  him,  he  was 
not  capable,  or  rather  was  not  willing  (such  a 
mind  can  do  what  it  wills,  and  wills  what  is  suited 
to  its  nature  and  its  mission)  to  write  a  duet  or  a 
trio.  Before  his  mind  there  stood  another  goal, 
and  he  has  reached  it.  Out  of  the  play  of  tones 
and  phrases  and  the  old  wooden  operatic  forms, 
all  based  on  that,  the  Genius  of  the  Drama  rose 
before  him ;  impatiently  he  flung  the  trumpery 
aside  ;  he  had  dragged  his  weary  weight  about 
with  it  long  enough  ;  truth  of  expression,  char- 
acter, the  dramatic  moment,  these  only  would  he 
serve,  these  should  reign  supreme.  Turn  to  the 
work,  in  which  his  idea  is  pronounced  most 
strongly,  to  his  "  Iphigenia  in  Aulis";  wo  find  that 
understanding  of  the  tone-relations — so  far  as 
the  livelier  scenic  movement  as  conti'asted  with 
the  repose  and  depth  of  Bach  allowed  it — applied 
to  the  most  faithful  expression  of  the  words.  (Of 
course  we  must  go  back  to  the  language  of  the 
original,  the  French).  To  the  most  striking  cadence 
he  adds  such  rich,  elastic  strength  of  rhjthm,  as  we 
find  in  no  one  except  iBschylus,  whose  rhythmical 
power  was  certainly  not  known  to  Gluck.  How 
readily  upon  the  instant  anapa;sts  spring  up  to 
him,  as  if  for  a  lively  war  dance  !  How  thoughtfully 
he  measures  time  and  quantity  in  every  sound ! 
How  truly  and  strikingly,  according  to  measure 
and  cadence,  he  declaims  every  word  even 
in  the  arias  and  choruses,  and  how  musical, 
how  melodious  the  declamation !  The  songs  of 
Agamemnon:  Brillant  auteur,  of  Clytemnestra  : 
Que  faime  and  Annez  vous,  of  Iphigenia :  Les 
veux,  the  choruses :  C'est  trap  faire  and  Non 
Jamais, — and  who  knows  how  much  more — may 
be  played  with  satisfaction  as  pure  music  pieces  ; 
and  then  you  may  sing  them  acceptably,  before 
you  become  aware,  that  through  and  through, 
syllable  for  syllable,  they  are  moulded  to  the 
weight  and  meaning  of  the  words,  nay,  to  the 
spoken  sound,  wherever  it  is  significant,  just  as  the 
body  is  moulded  to  the  spirit  that  created  it  and 
uses  it,  or  the  bride  in  fidelity  and  tenderness  to 
the  chosen  of  her  heart,  as  Hafiz-Goethe  beauti- 
fully has  it  : 

Let  the  Word  be  called  the  bride, 
The  bridegroom  is  the  Soul  1 

If  his  great  predecessors  had  already  melted 
words  and  tones  into  a  most  intimate  union,  more 
significant  and  more  taking  than  either  by  itself; 
so  in  Gluck  also  the  poetic  form  of  speech,  or 
verse,  was  married  in  its  highest  power  to  the  lan- 
guage of  tones ;  and  this  he  accomplished   in  the 


in  itself  utterly  unrhythmical  French  language, 
since  in  his  Fatherland,  at  those  rude  or  un-Ger- 
man  and  stiff  princely  courts,  which  alone  could 
afford  it,  he  found  neither  understanding  nor  the 
room  to  work.  It  is  proverbial  in  Germany,  that 
mediocrity  finds  favor,  whUe  the  great  get  but  a 
beggarly  pittance ;  so  it  was  with  Haydn,  with 
MozAET,  with  Beethoven',  Schiller,  and 
how  many  more  I     «     *     * 

The  picture  of  the  gi-eat  man,  and  of  what 
Music  has  gained  through  him,  would  remain  too 
incomplete,  were  we  to  leave  unmentioned  how 
much  he  has  done  for  the  delineation  of  char- 
acters and  situations  ;  only  we  must  honestly  con- 
fess, that  he  saw  his  Greeks  in  an  old  French 
light; — a  different  stand-point  was  hardly  possible 
after  Racine  and  during  his  whole  time.  His 
Achilles  is  a  French  chivalric  prince  ;  his  Iphi- 
genia is  a  princesse  somewhat  after  the  idolized 
pattern  of  Marie  Antoinette,  the  patroness  of 
Gluck  ;  they  are  character-masks  inherited  from 
Corneille  and  Eacine,  which  the  French  only 
outgrew  when  the  nation  was  rejuvenated  by 
the  Revolution.  But,  that  admitted,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  exchange  a  song  of  Iphigenia  for  one  of 
Clytemnestra,  or  of  a  chorus  leader  ;  each  has  its 
rights  respected  in  its  own  way.  Indeed  the 
characters  do  not  stand,  they  unfold  ;  the  two 
first  arias  of  Agamemnon,  the  four  of  Clytem- 
nestra are,  scenically  and  psychologically,  real  pro- 
gressions. Finally,  we  have  to  mention  that 
with  Gluck  the  orchestra  freqviently  comes  forward 
in  the  most  striking  manner  for  the  completion  of 
the  sketch   of  character. 

But  here — in  this  participation  of  the  orchestra 
in  the  spiritual  purport  of  the  tone-poem,  already 
noticeable  in  Bach  and  Handel — we  have  that 
further  stage  of  progress  which  was  destined  to 
complete  itself  in  Beethoven.  The  persons  of 
the  drama  are  partly  men,  partly  personified 
beings, — as  the  genius  of  hatred  in  Armida,  the 
ghost  in  Don  Juan.  Still  other  wholly  different 
beings  hover  round  the  fancy  of  the  composer, 
incomprehensible,  formless  voices  of  Nature, 
sounds  from  higher  regions.  These  are  the  voices 
of  the  orchestra.  .  To  the  mere  musician  they  are 
sonorous  tools,  lifeless  machinery,  one  for  this 
use  and  another  for  that.  But  to  the  tone-poet 
there  is  revealed  in  each  of  them  a  peculiar 
nature,  filled  with  its  own  life  and  characteristic 
tendency.  "  To  the  Vandals  they  are  stone";  to 
us  they  are  alive,  mysterious,  many-sided,  not 
easily  described  children  of  the  wide  realm  of 
sound — and  yet  full  of  individual  meaning.  They 
entice  us,  they  let  us  summon  them  and  banish 
them,  they  serve  us,  each  in  its  own  way.  If  we 
love  them  and  understand  them  (as  no  one  has 
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done  better  than  the  divine  musician  Haydn), 
they  offer  us  a  loving  service.  We  may  also 
without  love  force  them  to  what  is  alien  and 
abhorrent,  we  may  abuse  them ;  then  they  tor- 
ment in  turn,  as  they  have  been  tormented,  or 
they  sink  away  exhausted  and  powerless.  It  is 
a  peculiar  world,  born  out  of  our  own  spirit,  but 
governed  by  its  own  unalterable  laws. 

This  progress  into  the  realm  of  the  most  unfet- 
tered fancy  was  pre-indicated  with  firm  hand. 
So  soon  as  the  tone-play  gains  significance  and 
intellectually  determined  tenor,  it  cannot  remain 
indifferent  who  takes  up  the  word  in  it.  As 
surely  as  the  human  voices — the  young,  rejoicing 
Discant  and  the  stern  Bass,  the  mild  Alto  and 
the  fiery  Tenor — announce  a  character  of  their 
own :  just  so  surely  must  the  mind,  directed  to 
what  is  characteristic,  recognize  differently 
organized  beings  in  viohns  and  flutes,  in  horns 
and  trumpets,  and  choose  among  them  according 
to  each  momentary  impulse.  But  these  beings 
are  present  to  the  inner  sense.  plenceforth 
wherever  the  element  of  sound  stirs,  they  step  up 
to  you,  and,  like  the  pre-appointed  spirits,  offer 
you  their  service  as  their  right,  whisper  and  breathe 
to  you  what  they  specifically  may  and  can  do, 
attach  themselves  like  shadows  to  the  human 
voice,  to  strengthen  it  or  veil  it,  relieve  it  when 
exhausted,  carry  it  on,  step  into  the  place  of  it — 
and  anon  like  sprites  and  cobolds  in  the  fairy  tales 
they  read  you  the  strange  riddle  of  Nature, 
entice  you  and  bear  you  away  into  another  world 
full  of  strange  but  seemingly  familiar  beings. 

Long  ago  pre-indications  of  this  other  side  of 
life  were  visible.     But  the  lord  and  master  before 
all  was  "Father  Ha  yds".     He  had  from  youth 
up  as  a  musician   practised  Instruments;  he  had 
served  them,  until  both  natures  had  become  spirit- 
ually blended  as  it  were  in  long  marriage,   and 
they  now  served  him  and  did  what  he  desired, 
because  he  never  did  desire  what  they  could  not 
and  might  not  do.     How  many  merry  games  have 
they  enjoyed  with  him  !     It  is  a  fact  full  of  mean- 
ing, that  his  first  larger  tone-picture  was  "  the 
Chaos",  the  shapeless  shaped,  the  anxious  waiting 
for  the  Let  there  be  !   for  Light !     It  was  a  day 
of  creation  ;    the  world   of  extra-human   voices 
had  received  life,  life  of  its  own.     In  Beethoven's 
symphonies,  in  the  Heroic,  the  Pastoral,  the  fifth, 
the  seventh,  the  ninth  symphony,  that  life  expand- 
ed into  lyric,  epic  breadth ;  who   would  not  long 
ago  have  felt  and  recognized  it  ?    Who  of  those 
ignorant  of  the  language  could  resist  the  written 
testimony :  that  at  least  to  the  poet  this   shaped 
world,  which  he  had  created  and  to  which  he  had 
partly   given  names,  had  stood  really  and  bodily 
before  his  mind's  eye  ?     And  is  not  the  series  of 
these   creations   continued  in   his  Quartets   and 
piano   pieces,  in   that   C  #  minor  and  F   minor 
Sonata,  in   "  Les  Adieux",  in  the  works  marked 
110    and  111,  in  the  Trio   in  D  major,  in   the 
romance-like  andante  of  the  great  C  major  Qua- 
tuor,  in  so  many   other  works  of  the  same  and 
other   composers  ?      Is   it   not   mainly   this   life- 
crowded  world  of  instruments,  to  which  CM.  von 
Webee  and,  following  his  pattern,  Meyerbeer 
and  Wagner  owe  those  local  tones,  which  lend 
to  their  dramatic  pictures   a  coloring  so  specific, 
so   suited  to   nothing  else   but  just  this  precise 
moment  ? 

[Conclusion  nest  week.) 


[From  Novello's  Musical  Times.] 

The  Charity  Children's  Anniversary  at  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral. 

(Translated  from  IIectoe  Berlioz's  "  Soirees  de  I'orclrestre.") 

I   was   in  London  at  the  beginning   of  June 
1851,   when  a  piece  of  newspaper,  which  fell  by 
accident  into  my  hands,  informed   me   that   the 
anniversary  meetinaof  the  charity  children  would 
take  place  in  St.  Paul's  Church.     I  immediately 
sought  for  a  ticket,  which,  after  many  letters  and 
applications,   I   at   length  obtained   through   'he 
kindness  of   Mr.   Goss,  principal  organist  of  this 
cathedral.      At    10    o'clock    in  the   morning,  the 
aisles  of  the  church  were  filled  by  crowds,  which 
I  traversed   with  some  difliculty.     On  arriving  at 
the  organ  loft  destined  for  the  choir,  men  and  boys 
numbering  70,  I  was  given  a  bass-part,  which  I 
was   begged  to  sing  with  them,  and  also  a  sur- 
plice, which  I  had  to  don  in  order  not  to  destroy, 
by  my  black  coat,  the  harmony  of  white  costume 
worn  by  the  whole  choir.     Thus  disguised  as  a 
churchman,  I  awaited  that  which  I  was  to  hear 
with  a  certain   vague   emotion,  excited  bj'  what 
I  saw.     Nine  nearly  vertical  amphitheatres,  each 
containing  16  stages,  were  raised  in  the  centre  of 
the  edifice,   beneath  the  cupola,  and  under  the 
eastern  aisle  before   the    organ,   to   receive    the 
children.      The  six  beneath  the  cupola  formed  a 
kind  of  hexagon  circle,  open  only   at   east  and 
west ;    from   the    last    opening,    commenced    an 
inclined  plane,  ending  above  the  principal  door  of 
entrance,  and  already  crowded  by  an  immense 
audience,  who  from  these  benches,  even  the  most 
distant,  could  see  and  hear  everything  with  ease. 
To  the  left  of  the  tribune  before  the  organ,  occu- 
pied  by  ourselves,  a  platform  held  seven  or  eight 
trumpet  and   drum  players.     On  this  platform  a 
large  mirror  was   placed,  so  as  to  reflect,  for  the 
musicians,   the   movements   of   the  choir-master, 
beating  time  in  the  distance,  in  an  angle  beneath 
the  cupola,  and  directing  the  choral  mass;    this 
mirror   also   served    to   guide  the  organist,  who 
turned  his  back  towards  the  chorus.      The  sixth 
stage  of  the  vast  amphitheatre  reached  nearly  to 
the    Capitols   of    the   colonnade ;     and    banners 
planted  all  around,  indicated  the  places  occupied 
by  different  schools,  and  displayed  the  name  of 
theii*  parish,  or  the  part  of  London  to  which  they 
belonged.     At  the  entrance  of  groups  of  children, 
the  compartments  of  the  amphitheatres,  succes- 
sively peopled  from  above,  formed  a  singular  spec- 
tacle, recalling  that  offered  by  the  phenomenon 
of    crystallization    microscopically   viewed.     The 
points  of  this  crystallization  of  human  molecules, 
constantly     directed     from     the     circumference 
towards  the  centre,  was  bi-colored — the  dark  blue 
of  the  little  boys'  coats  on  the  upper  stages,  and 
the  wdiite  of  the  little  girls'  frocks  and  caps  occu- 
pying the  lower  ranks.     Besides  this,  as  tlie  boys 
wore  either  a  polished  brass  badge  or  silver  medal, 
their    movements    caused    the   light  reflected  by 
these   metal   ornaments  to  flash  and  produce  the 
effect  of   a  thousand  sparks  kindling  and  dying 
out  every  minute  upon  the  sombre  background  of 
the  picture.     The  aspect  of  the  platforms  crowded 
by  the  girls  was  still  more  curious;   the  green  and 
pink  ribbons  which  adorned  the  heads  and  necks 
of   these    white   little   virgins,  caused  this  part  of 
the  amphitheatres  exactly  to  resemble  a  mountain 
covered  with  snow,  through  which  peep  here  and 
there  sprigs  of   grass  and  flowers.     Adil  to  this, 
the  varied  hues  which  lost  themselves  in  the  half- 
light  of  the  inclined  |]lane  occupied  by  spectators 
— the  scarlet-covered  pulpit  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury — the  richly  ornamented  seats  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  English  aristocracy,  placed  be- 
neath the  cupola — and,  on   the  other  side,  and 
above  all   the  gilded  pipes  of  the  grand  organ  ; 
imagine   to   yourselves   the  magnificent  church  of 
St.  Paul's,  the  largest  in  the  world,  after  St.  Pe- 
ter's, as  a  fi-amework  to  the   whole, — and  even 
then,  you  will  have  but  a  faint  sketch  of  this 
incomparable  spectacle :    and,   throughout,   such 
order — a  coUectedness,  a  serenity,  which  doubles 
its  magic. 

No  theatrical  decorations,  however  admii-able 
we  suppose  them,  could  ever  ajiproich  this 
reality,  which,  even  at  the  present  moment,  I 
seem  to  have  behold  in   a   dream.      Gradually, 


and  while  the  children,  dressed  in  their  new 
clothes,  took  their  places  with  a  serious  joy, 
exempt  from  turbulence,  but  tinged  with  some 
pride,  I  heard  my  English  neighbors  say  to  each 
other:  "What  a  scene — what  a  scene;"  and  my 
emotion  was  profound  when  (he  six  thousand 
fioe  hundred  little  singers  being  at  length  seated, 
the  ceremony  commenced.  After  a  chord  from 
the  organ,  arose  in  ni;:antic  unison  the  first  Psalm 
chanted  by  this  wonderful  chorus — "  All  people 
that  on  Earth  do  dwell."  It  is  useless  to  endea- 
vor to  give  you  an  idea  of  such  an  effect  in  music. 
It  was,  as  compared  to  the  power  and  beauty  of 
the  most  excellent  vocal  masses  you  may  have 
heard,  as  St.  Paul's  of  London  is  to  a  village 
church — and  a  hundred  times  beyond  that  differ- 
ence. I  should  a<ld  that  this  chorale,  of  weighty 
notes  and  grand  character,  is  sustained  by  superb 
harmonies,  with  which  the  organ  surrounds  it, 
without  overwhelming  it.  I  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  the  music  of  this  Psalm,  for 
a  length  of  time  attributed  to  Luther,  is  by 
Claude  Goudmiel,  chapel  master  at  Lyons  in  the 
IGth  century.  Notwithstanding  the  oppression 
and  tremor  I  felt,  I  mastered  myself  sufficiently 
to  take  a  part  in  chaunting  the  Psalms,  which 
the  chorus  of  musicians  next  executed.  The 
Te  Deum  of  Boyce  (written  in  1760),  a  com- 
position without  character,  sung  by  the  same, 
completely  restored  my  calmness.  At  the  Coro- 
nation Anthem,  when  the  children  joined  the 
small  chorus  and  organ  at  times,  but  only  to  utter 
solemn  exclamations,  such  as,  God  save  the  King  ! 
Long  live  the  King!  May  the  King  live  for  ever! 
Amen  !  Hallelujah  !  —  the  electrical  feeling  re- 
commenced. 1  began  to  count  a  great  many 
rests,  notwithstanding  the  cares  of  my  neighbor, 
who,  every  moment,  shewed  mo  on  his  copy 
whereabouts  we  were,  thinking  that  I  had  lost  my 
place.  But  during  the  Psalm  in  triple  time,  by 
J.  Gauthaumy,  an  ancient  English  composer 
(1774),  sung  by  all  the  voices,  with  trumpets, 
drums,  and  the  organ, — during  this  overwhelming 
explosion  of  a  hymn,  truly  ardent  with  inspiration 
of  grandiose  harmony,  of  an  expression  as  noble 
as  touching.  Nature  claimed  her  right  to  be 
weak,  and  I  was  obliged  to  use  my  copy  of 
music,  as  Agamemnon  did  his  toga,  to  veil  my 
face. 

After  this  sublime  piece,  and  while  the  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  pronounced  his  ser- 
mon, which  distance  rendered  inaudible  to  me, 
one  of  the  masters  of  the  ceremonies  came  to 
fetch  me,  and  conducted  me,  thus  "all  tears,"  to 
different  parts  of  the  church,  where  I  might  con- 
template, under  all  its  aspects,  a  spectacle  which 
the  eye  could  not,  from  one  point,  comprehend  in 
its  complete  grandeur.  He  ultimately  left  me 
below,  near  the  pulpit,  among  the  fashionable 
world — that  is  to  say,  in  the  lowest  crater  of  the 
vocal  volcano;  and  when,  for  the  last  Psalm,  the 
eruption  recommenced,  I  was  forced  to  own,  that 
for  the  auditors  thus  placed,  its  power  was  doubly 
discernable.  In  going  out,  I  met  the  venerable 
Cramer,  who,  in  hijj  ecstas)',  forgetting  that  he 
spoke  French  perfectly,  began  calling  out  to  me 
in  Italian — "  Cosa  stiipenda !  stupenda  !  la 
gloria  delC  Inghilterra."  Then  Duprez — ah  ! 
the  great  artiste  who,  during  his  brilliant  career, 
affected  so  many  persons — received  on  thit  day 
the  payment  of  his  long  credits,  and  these  debts 
of  France  were  paid  by  English  children.  I  have 
never  seen  Duprez  in  such  a  state  ;  he  stammered, 
he  wept,  he  wandered — at  the  same  time  that  the 
Turkish  Ambassador  and  a  handsome  young  In- 
dian passed  near  us,  as  unmoved  and  melancholy 
as  if  they  had  just  come  from  hearing  their 
dancing  dervishes  howl  in  a  mosque.  Oh  !  sons 
of  the  East,  one  sense  is  wanting  in  you  ;  will  you 
ever  acquire  it? — Now  for  some  technical  details. 
This  institution  of  Charity  Children  was  foun- 
ded in  17G4,  by  King  George  III.  It  is  supported 
by  voluntary  donations  or  subscriptions,  which  are 
furnished  by  the  rich  or  middle  classes  of  the 
metropolis.  'The  products  of  the  annual  meeting 
in  St.  Paul's,  tickets  tor  which  are  sold  at  half-a- 
crown  and  half-a-guinea,  are  also  given  to  it. 
Although  all  die  places  reserved  for  the  public  on 
this  occasion  are  purchased  long  beforehand,  the 
space  occupied  by  the  children,  and  the  necessary 
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sacvifiee  of  a  great  part  of  the  cluirch  for  the 
adiTiirable  dispositions  I  have  mentioned,  natu- 
rally detract  ranch  from  the  pecuniary  result  of 
the  ceremony.  The  expenses  also  are  very  greal. 
Thus,  the  placing  of  the  nine  amphitheatres  and 
inclined  plane  costs  alone  £450.  The  receipts 
usually  amount  to  £800;  so  there  remains  but 
£350,  at  most,  for  the  6,500  poor  little  creatures 
who  give  this  splendid  festival  of  their  City- 
mother; — but  voluntary  donations  always  form  a 
considerable  sum.  The  children  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  music,  and  have  never  seen  a  note 
in  all  their  lives.  It  is  necessary  to  din  into  their 
ears,  on  a  violin,  and  for  three  whole  months,  the 
hymns  and  anthems  they  will  have  to  sing  at  the 
meeting.  They  thus  learn  them  by  heart,  and 
therefoi-e  bring  to  church  neither  book  nor  any- 
thing else  to  guide  them  during  the  performance; 
for  this  reason,  they  merely  sing  unison.  Their 
voices  are  beautiful,  but  of  small  compass;  in 
general,  they  are  required  to  sing  but  phrases 
contained  within  an  interval  of  an  eleventh,  from 
B  below  to  the  E  fourth  space  (key  of  G).  All 
these  notes,  which  are  equally  common  to  soprano, 
mezzo^oprano,  and  contralto,  and  are  therefore 
found  in  all  voices,  possess  a  wonderful  sonorous- 
ness. It  is  doubtful  wliether  they  could  have  been 
tramed  to  sing  in  different  parts.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  extreme  simplicity  and  breadth  of  the 
melodies  entrusted  to  them,  there  is  not,  to  the 
ear  of  a  musician,  an  irreproachable  simultane- 
ousness  in  the  entry  of  voices  after  silence.  This 
occurs  because  the  children  do  not  know  the  du- 
ration of  bars,  and  do  not  think  of  counting  them. 
Besides  this,  their  only  director,  raised  much 
above  the  chorus,  can  only  be  easily  seen  by  the 
higher  rows  of  the  three  amphitheatres  opposite 
to  him,  and  only  indicates  the  commencement  of 
each  piece,  as  the  majority  of  the  singers  cannot 
see  him,  and  the  rest  seldom  deign  to  look  at  him. 
The  prodigious  effect  of  this  unison  may  be  attri- 
buted, in  my  opinion,  to  two  causes ;  firstly,  to 
the  quality  and  enormous  number  of  voices — 
secondly,  to  the  disposition  of  the  singers  in 
greatly  raised  amphitheatres.  The  production 
and  reflection  of  tone  stand  in  good  relative  pro- 
portion— the  atmosphei'e  of  the  church,  attacked 
at  once  from  so  many  points,  at  its  surface  and 
depth,  is  entirely  set  into  vibration,  and  its  reso- 
nance acquires  a  majesty  and  force  of  action  on 
human  organization,  which  the  most  scientific 
efforts  of  musical  art,  under  usual  circumstances, 
have  not  been  able  even  faintly  to  produce. 

I  will  add,  but  only  as  a  matter  of  conjecture, 
that,  on  an  exceptional  occasion  like  the  present, 
many  inexplicable  phenomena  must  occur,  which 
are  governed  by  the  mysterious  laws  of  electricity. 

I  now  ask  myself,  if  the  notable  difference 
which  e.xists  between  the  voices  of  children 
brought  up  by  charity  in  London,  and  of  our  poor 
children  in  Paris,  may  not  be  caused  by  the 
nourishment,  good  and  abundant  for  the  former, 
and  insufficient  and  of  bad  quality  for  the  latter. 
This  is  very  probable.  These  English  children 
are  strong  and  muscular,  and  bear  none  of  the 
suffering  and  weakly  aspect  presented  by  the 
Parisian  youthful  working  population,  exhausted 
by  a  bad  alimentary  system — by  toil  and  priva- 
tion. It  is  quite  natural  that  the  vocal  organs  of 
our  children  should  participate  in  the  debility  of 
general  health,  and  that  even  their  intellect  should 
suffer.  At  any  rate,  it  is  not  merely  voices  which 
are  wanting  at  the  present  time  in  Paris,  to 
reveal,  in  such  wondrous  wise,  the  sublimity  of 
monumental  music.  The  first  requu-ement  would 
be  a  cathedral  of  gigantic  proportions  (the  church 
of  Notre  Dame  itself  would  not  be  adapted  for 
such  performances)  ;  then,  alas  !  is  wanting  faith 
in  Art — a  direct  and  ardent  tendency  towards 
it — calmness,  patience,  subordination  of  pupils 
and  artistes — a  strong  will,  if  not  of  Government, 
at  least  of  the  rich  classes,  to  attain  the  end,  after 
having  appreciated  its  beauty — and  eonsecjuently 
and  lastly,  money  would  be  wanting,  and  the 
enterprise  would  fall  to  ruins  from  its  foundations. 
AVe  have  but  to  recall — to  compare  a  small  to  an 
immense  thing — the  melancholy  end  of  Choron, 
who,  with  slight  resources,  had  already  obtained 
such  important  results  in  his  Institution  for  Cho- 
ral  music,  and  who  died  of  grief  when,  out   of 


economy,  the  Government  of  July  suppressed  the 
establishment.  And  yet,  by  means  of  three  or 
four  societies,  which  it  would  be  easy  for  u.s  to 
form,  wdiat  should  prevent  us,  in  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years,  from  givina,  in  Paris,  a  small  but 
perfected  sample  of  the  English  musical  festival  V 
We  have  no  St.  Paul's  Church,  it  is  true  ;  but  we 
have  the  Pantheon,  which  offers,  if  not  dimen- 
sions, at  least  interior  capabilities  of  a  similar 
nature.  The  number  of  performers  and  hearers 
would  be  less  colossal  ;  but,  the  edifice  also  being 
less  vast,  the  effect  might  still  be  extraordinary. 
With  French  resources  only,  this  festival  might 
be  possible  in  about  10  years;  Paris  has  only  to 
desire.  In  the  meantime,  with  the  aid  of  the  first 
rudiments  of  music,  the  English  desire  and  obtain. 
A  great  people  who  possess  the  instinct  of  great 
things  ! !  !  The  soul  of  Shakespeare  is  in  them  ! 
The  day  I  was  present,  for  the  first  time,  at  this 
ceremony,  on  leaving  St.  Paul's,  in  a  state  of 
semi-inebriation,  which  you  may  now  conceive,  I 
caused  myself  (without  knowing  wherefore)  to  be 
rowed  in  a  Thames  boat,  and  received,  during 
twenty  minutes,  a  drenching  i-ain.  Returning  on 
foot,  and  wet  through,  from  Chelsea,  where  I  had 
nothing  to  do,  I  had  the  presumption  to  intend  to 
sleep  ;  but  nights  which  follow  such  days  are  not 
for  sleep.  I  heard  unceasingly  rumbling  through 
my  head  the  harmTlnious  clamor,  "  All  people  that 
on  earth  do  dwell ;"  and  I  saw  the  church  of  St. 
Paul's  spinning  round.  I  fond  myself  within  its 
precincts;  it  was,  by  a  strange  transformation, 
changed  to  a  pandemonium — it  was  the  decoration 
of  Martin's  celebrated  picture  ; — instead  of  the 
Archbishop  in  his  pulpit,  I  saw  Satan  on  his 
throne — instead  of  thousands  of  believers  and 
children  grouped  around  him,  nations  of  demons 
and  condemned  souls  darted  their  flaming  glances 
from  out  the  visible  darkness,  and  the  iron  amphi- 
theatre on  which  these  millions  were  seated, 
vibrated  throughout  in  a  terrible  manor,  produc- 
ing direful  harmonies.  At  length,  wearied  with 
the  recurrence  of  such  hallucinations,  I  resolved, 
although  it  was  scarcely  day,  to  go  out  and  walk 
towards  the  Palace  of  the  Exhibition,  where  my 
duties  of  juryman  would  call  me  in  some  hours. 
London  was  still  asleep ; — none  of  the  Sarahs, 
Mary's,  or  Kates,  who  daily  wash  the  thresholds, 
had  yet  appeared,  mop  in  hand.  An  old  he-gin- 
ned Irish  woman  sat  smoking  her  pipe,  huddled 
up  all  alone,  in  a  corner  of  Manchester  Square. 
IndilTerent-looking  cows  ruminated  as  they  lay  on 
the  thick  grass  of  Hyde  Park.  A  little  three- 
masted  plaything  of  a  navigating  nation,  floated 
drowsily  on  the  river  Serpentine.  Already  some 
luminous  gleams  appeared  on  the  highest  glass 
panes  of  the  palace  opened  to  "all  people  that  on 
earth  do  dwell."  The  guard  who  watches  the 
barriers  of  this  Louvre,  accustomed  to  see  me  at 
all  sorts  of  undue  hours,  let  me  pass,  and  I  entered. 
Here  again  was  an  original  spectacle  of  grandeur, 
presented  by  the  deserted  interior  of  the  E.xhibi- 
tion  Palace  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  ;  the  vast 
solitude — the  silence — the  softened  lights  falling 
through  the  transparent  roof — all  the  dry  foun- 
tains— the  dumb  organs — the  motionless  trees — 
the  harmonious  display  of  rich  produce  brought 
thither  from  all  corners  of  the  world  by  a  hundred 
rival  nations.  The  ingenious  inventors,  born  of 
peace — the  destructive  instruments,  recalling  war, 
— all  these  causes  of  movement  and  noise  seemed 
then  to  converse  mysteriously  with  each  other, 
during  the  absence  of  man,  in  that  unknown  lan- 
guage which  may  be  heard  by  the  mental  ear.  I 
prepared  myself  to  listen  to  their  secret  dialogue, 
thinking  myself  alone  in  the  palace;  but  we  were 
three — a  Chinese,  a  sparrow,  and  myself  The 
long  eyes  of  the  Asiatic  had  opened  before  the 
proper  hour,  it  appeared — or  perhaps,  like  mine, 
they  had  never  closed.  By  means  of  a  little 
feather  broom,  he  dusted  carefully  his  splendid 
porcelain  vases — his  hideous  images — his  lackered 
and  silken  goods.  Then  I  saw  him  take  a  water- 
ing-pot, fetch  water  from  the  basin  of  the  glass 
fountain,  and  tenderly  water  a  poor  flower,  doubt- 
less from  China,  which  was  fading  in  an  ignoble 
European  vase.  After  which,  he  sat  down,  near 
his  stall,  looked  at  the  tamtams  which  hung  from 
it,  made  a  movement  as  though  he  would  strike 
them, — but,   remembering    that  he  had    neither 


brothers  nor  friends  to  arouse,  he  dropped  his 
hand,  which  already  held  the  gong-hammer,  and 
sighed.  Dukes  reminiscitur  Argos,  I  said  to  my- 
self. Then,  putting  on  my  most  gracious  mien,  I 
approached  him,  and,  supposing  him  to  under- 
stand English, addressed  hiin  with  a  "  Good  morn- 
ing, sir," — full  of  benevolent  interest  not  to  bo 
misinterpreted.  For  all  answer,  my  man  gets  up, 
turns  his  back,  goes  and  opens  a  cupboard,  and 
takes  out  some  sandwiches,  which  he  begins  to 
eat,  without  looking  towards  me,  and  with  an  air 
somewhat  contemptuous  for  this  food  of  Barba- 
rians. Then  he  sighed  again, — he  is  evidently 
thinking  of  those  succulent  shark-fins,  fried  in 
castor-oil,  which  he  feasted  on  in  his  own  country 
— of  the  soup  of  swallow-nests — and  of  the  famous 
wood-louse  jam,  which  they  make  so  well  in 
Canton.  Ugh  I  the  reveries  of  this  impolite 
gastronomer  gives  me  the  nausea,  and  I  hasten 
away. 

A  noise,  like  that  produced  by  rain,  spread 
throughout  the  spacious  galeries ; — it  was  the 
fountains  and  jets  d'eau,  which  had  just  been  set 
in  motion  by  the  keepers.  Crystal  castles,  and 
artificial  rocks,  trembled  under  the  rushing  of 
liquid  pearls ;  the  policemen — those  good  gend- 
armes without  arms,  whom  every  one  respects 
with  justice — took  their  stations;  the  young 
apprentice  of  Mr.  Ducroquet  approached  his  mas- 
ter's organ,  meditating  the  new  polka  with  which 
he  intended  to  regale  us  ;  the  ingenious  manufac- 
tvrers  of  Lyons  came  to  finish  their  admirable  dis- 
plays; diamonds,  prudently  hidden  during  night- 
time, re-appeared  dazzling  beneath  their  glass 
cases;  the  large  Irish  bell,  in  D  flat  minor,  which 
commands  the  eastern  gallery,  obstinately  struck 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8  blows,  quite  proud  not  to 
resemble  its  fellow  in  Albany  Street,  which  gives 
out  a  resounding  major  third.  Silence  had  kept 
me  awake — these  noises  made  me  drowsy  ;  desire 
for  sleep  became  irresistible — I  came  and  sat  down 
before  Erard's  grand  piano,  the  musical  wonder 
of  the  Exhibition — I  leant  against  its  rich  cover, 
and  was  falling  asleep,  when  Thalberg,  tapping 
me  on  the  shoulder,  said,  "  Ah  !  brother  colleague! 
the  jur)' are  assembling.  Allans!  rouse  yourself. 
We  have  to  examine  32  musical  snuff-boxes,  24 
accordions,  and  13  bombardons  to-day." 


Kew  Views  of  Opera. 

[Extiaota  from  Richard  Wagsee's  "  Opera  and  Drama,"  aa 
translated  by  ttie  London  JMusical  World.] 

VI.  Meyerbeer. 

If  the  poet,  in  the  case  of  La  Muette  and  Tell, 
still  retained  the  reins,  because  neither  Weber 
nor  Rossini  thought  of  anytliing  but  making 
themselves  very  musically-comfortable  and  melo- 
diously-easy in  the  splendid  operatic  coach — quite 
indifferent  as  to  how  or  whither  the  coachman 
drove  them — Meyekbeer,  who  was  not  possessed 
of  such  voluptuous  melodic  ease,  felt  impelled  to 
snatch  the  reins  from  the  coachman's  hands,  in 
order,  by  the  zig-zag  direction  in  which  he  drove, 
to  create  the  necessary  sensation,  that  he  could 
not  succeed  in  directing  towards  himself  as  long 
as  he  sat  in  the  carriage  with  his  own  musical 
person  alone. 

It  is  only  from  detached  anecdotes  that  we  have 
learned  what  a  painfully  tormenting  influence 
Meyerbeer  exercised  upon  his  poet.  Scribe, 
when  the  latter  was  plotting  out  operatic  subjects 
for  him.  If  we  were  not  to  pay  any  attention  to 
these  anecdotes,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  secrets 
of  the  operatic  consultations  between  Scribe  and 
Meyerbeer,  we  yet  could  not  avoid  clearly  see- 
ing, from  the  poems  produced,  what  burdensome 
and  embarrassing  constraint  must  have  pressed 
on  Scribe,  generally  so  quick,  and  light,  and 
working  so  skilfully,  when  he  botched  up  the 
bombastic,  baroque  texts  for  Meyerbeer.  While 
Scribe  continued  to  write,  for  other  operatic  com- 
jxisers,  lightly-flowing  dramatic  poems,  frequently 
conceived  in  an  Interesting  manner,  and,  at  any 
rate,  carried  out  with  a  great  deal  of  natural  skill, 
besides,  at  least,  always  possessing  a  decided  action 
at  the  bottom,  and  containing  easily  intelligible 
situations  suited  to  it — this  selfsame  uncommonly 
experienced  poet  manufactured  for  Meyerbeer 
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the  most  unhealthy  bombast,  the  m3st  stunted 
nonsense — separate  acts  without  combined  action, 
most  absurdly  confused  situations,  and  most  laugh- 
ably grotesque  characters.  This  could  not  occur 
in  the  natural  order  of  things  ;  a  sober  under- 
standing, like  Sci'ibe's,  does  not  lend  itself  so  easily 
to  the  experiments  of  madness.  Scribe  must  first 
have  been  rendered  crazy  himself  before  he  could 
have  produced  a  liobert  te  Diahle  ;  he  must  have 
been  robbed  of  all  healthy  feeling  for  dramatic 
action  before  he  exhibited  himself,  in  Les  Iliigiie- 
notf:,  as  a  mere  compiler  of  scenic  shades  and  con- 
trasts; he  must  have  been  initiated  into  the  mys- 
teries of  historical  roguery  before  he  could  have 
been  prevailed  on  to  produce  a  Propheie  of 
swindlers. 

We  here  recognize  a  determining  influence  of 
the  composer  upon  the  poet,  like  that  exercised 
by  Weber  on  the  poetess  of  his  Eiiryanthe,  but 
from  what  fundamentally  different  motives  ! 
Weber  wanted  to  produce  a  drama  that  could,  in 
all  instances,  be  resolved,  with  evei-y  shade  of 
scenic  effect,  into  his  noble,  deeply-feeling  mel- 
ody : — Meyerbeer  on  the  contrary,  wanted  to  have 
a  monstrous,  motlej',  historico-romantic,  diabolico- 
religions,  bigoted-voluptuous,  frivolous-saered, 
mysterious-brazen,  sentimental-swindling,  dra- 
matic hodge-podge,  in  order  to  obtain  matter  for 
the  invention  of  a  monstrously  clever  style  of 
music — but  he  could  never  succeed  in  really  car- 
rying out  this  wish,  on  account  of  the  invincible 
stupidity  of  his  peculiar  musical  nature.  He  felt 
that  something  never  accomplished  before  was  to 
be  done  with  all  the  stores  of  the  means  of  musi- 
cal effect  which  he  had  hoarded  up,  supposing 
they  were  collected  from  every  hole  and  corner, 
heaped  up  in  irretrievable  confusion,  mixed  with 
stage  powder  and  colophony,  and  then  blown  into 
the  air  with  a  tremendous  explosion.  What  he, 
therefoie,  required  of  his  poet  was,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  mifte-en-scene  of  Berlioz's  orchestra, 
only — we  must  particularly  remember — with  its 
must  humiliating  abasement  to  the  shallow  basis 
of  Rossini's  vocal  shakes  and  general  stops — for 
the  sake  of  the  "  dramatic"  opera.  The  idea  of 
working  up,  through  the  drama,  all  the  musical 
elements  of  effect  to  anything  like  harmonic  unitj', 
must  have  struck  him  as  being  most  faulty  for  his 
purpose,  for  Meyerbeer  was  no  ideal  enthusiast, 
but  a  man  who  regarded  the  modern  operatic 
public  with  a  practical  eye,  and  saw  that  he  would 
not  have  gained  a  single  person  to  his  cause  by 
harmonic  unity,  while,  by  a  loose  hodge-podge  he 
could  not  avoid  pleasing  all  ;  each,  namely,  in  his 
own  peculiar  way.  Nothing,  therefore,  struck 
him  as  so  important  as  a  confused  motley,  and 
motley  confusion  ;  and  the  merry  Scribe  was 
compelled  to  sweat  blood,  and,  with  the  most  pro- 
found calculation,  put  together  the  dramatic  jum- 
ble, before  which  the  musician  stood  with  cold- 
blooded care,  turning  over  in  his  mind  on  what 
piece  of  unnatru'alness  some  shred  or  other  from 
his  musical  store-room  might  be  fitted  as  glaringly 
and  conspicuously  as  possible,  in  order  to  appear 
completely  unusual — and,  therefore,  "  character- 
istic." 

It  was  thus  that  he  developed  in  the  eyes  of 
our  art-critics  the  capability  of  music  fov  historical 
characlerislic,  and  brought  things  to  such  a  pitch, 
that  it  was  said,  as  the  most  delicate  flattery  which 
could  be  paid  him,  that  the  texts  of  his  operas 
were  wretched  and  pitiable,  "  but  then  tt-hat  did 
his  music  make  of  the.  wretched  stuff!" — Thus  was 
the  greatest  triumph  of  music  attained  ;  the  com- 
poser had  completely  ruined  the  poet,  and  the 
7nusician  v/as  crowned  as  the  actually  real  poet 
upon  the  ruins  of  operatic  poetry  ! 


Hummel  and  Field. 

[We  extract  the  following  interesting  anecdote  of 
Hummel's  visit  to  Field,  at  Moscow,  pretending  to  be 
an  amateur  requiring  instruction,  from  a  work  entitled 
"  Gallery  of  Living  Composers."] 

In  the  year  1823,  Hummel  visited  St.  Peters- 
burg, whither  his  reputation  had  already  preceded 
him,  and  gave  several  concerts  there,  which  were 
very  numerously  attended.  In  the  course  of  these 
entertainments,  he  composed  extemporary  varia- 


tions upon  themes  suggested  to  him  by  his  audi- 
ence in  which  he  displayed  such  talent  and 
readiness  of  invention,  as  to  waken  up  a  perfect 
enthusiasm  among  his  hearers.  From  St.  Peters- 
burg he  preceded  to  Moscow,  where  Field  was  at 
that  time  residing.  These  two  great  artists  had 
never  seen  each  other,  and  were  only  known  to 
one  another  by  their  works  and  reputation. 

On  the  morning  after  his  arrival.  Hummel, 
whose  apppearance  was  somewhat  heavy  and 
somewhat  slovenly,  paid  Field  a  visit,  at  the  hotel 
fjarni  which  that  artist  then  mhabited.  He  found 
him  in  his  dressing-gown,  smoking  and  giving 
instruction  to  a  pupil. 

"I  wish  to  speak  with  Mr.  Field,"  said  Hum- 
mel. 

"  I  am  he,"  said  Field,  "  What  is  your  pleas- 
ure ?"  _      ' 

"  I  was  anxious  to  make  your  acquaintance  ;  I 
am  a  great  lover  of  music ;  but  I  see  you  are 
engaged,  so  don't  let  me  disturb  you.  I  can 
wait." 

Field  begged  him  to  sit  down,  without  any 
ceremony,  merely  asking  him  whether  the  smell 
of  tobacco  was  ofTensive  to  him.  "  Not  at  all," 
said  Hummel,  "I  smoke  too  !" 

The  presence  of  a  stranger  so  disconcerted 
Field's  pupil,  that  he  very^speedily  took  his 
departure.  During  this  time.  Field  had  been 
scrutinizing  his  visitor,  whose  general  bearing 
struck  him  as  being  something  remarkable ;  at 
length  he  asked  him,  "  What  is  your  business  in 
Moscow  ?" 

Hummel  said  he  had  visited  Moscow  in  a  mer- 
cantile capacity,  and  that  being  a  devoted  lover 
of  music,  and  having  long  heard  of  Field's 
extraordinary  talents,  he  could  not  think  of  leav- 
ing the  city  without  having  heard  him. 

Field  was  civil  enough  to  gratify  the  wish  of 
his  visitor.  And  although  he  perhaps  considered 
him  as  little  better  than  a  Midas,  he  sat  down  to 
the  piano,  and  played  one  of  his  Capricci  in  his 
own  surprising  manner.  Hummel  thanked  him 
repeatedly  for  his  kindness,  and  assured  him  that 
he  had  never  heard  the  piano  played  with  so  much 
lightness  and  precision. 

Field  answered  in  a.  sportive  tone,  ''  Since  you 
are  so  very  fond  of  music,  you  certainly  must  play 
something  yourself?" 

Hummel  made  some  excuses,  saying  that  wdien 
at  home  it  was  true  he  played  the  organ  occa- 
sionally, but  that  it  was  impossible  to  touch  the 
piano  after  Field. 

"  That  is  all  very  well,"  said  Field,  "  but  such 
an  amateur  as  you  are,  always  knows  something 
to  play,"  and  he  smiled  in  anticipation  of  the 
performance  he  was  doomed  to  listen  to. 

AVithout  farther  parley,  Hummel  now  sat  down 
to  the  piano,  and  taking  the  very  theme  which 
Field  had  just  played,  he  began  to  vary  it 
extemporaneously,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his 
genius,  and  as  if  inspired  by  the  occasion,  and, 
indeed,  altogether  in  a  style  so  [lowerful  and  over- 
whelming, that  Field  stood  transfixed  with  aston- 
ishment. Dropping  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and 
drying  his  tears,  he  seized  Hummel,  exclaiming, 
"You  are  Hummel,  you  are  Hummel !  There  is 
nobody  but  Hummel  in  the  whole  world  wlio  is 
capable  of  such  inspiration  I"  and  it  was  with  no 
little  difficulty  that  Hummel  released  himself  from 
the  powerful  grasp  of  his  admirer. 


Songs. 

Fr.oji  Alfeed  Tesxtson's  "  Maud  ". 
I. 
Go  not,  hnppy  day, 

From  the  shining  fields, 
Go  not,  happy  d:iy. 

Till  the  maiden  yields. 
Eosy  is  the  West, 

Eosy  is  tlie  South, 
Eoses  are  her  cheeks. 

And  a  rose  her  mouth. 
When  the  happy  Yes 

Falters  from  her  lips. 
Pass  and  blush  the  news 

O'er  the  blowing  ships. 


Over  blowing  seas. 

Over  seas  at  rest, 
Pass  the  happy  news, 

Blush  it  thro'  the  West; 
Till  the  red  man  dance 

By  his  red  cedar  tree, 
And  the  red  man's  babe 

Leap,  beyond  the  sea. 
Blush  from  West  to  East, 

Blush  from  East  to  West, 
Till  the  West  is  East, 

BluMi  it  thro'  the  West. 
Eosy  is  the  West, 

Eosy  is  the  South, 
Eoses  are  her  cheeks, 

And  a  rose  her  mouth. 

IL 

Come  into  the  gai-den,  llaud, 

For  the  black  bat,  night,  has  flown, 
Come  into  the  garden,  Maud, 

I  am  here  at  the  gate  alone; 
And  the  woodbine  spices  are  wafted  abroad, 

And  the  musk  of  the  roses  blown. 

For  a  breeze  of  morning  moves. 

And  the  planet  of  Love  is  on  hioh, 
Beginning  to  faint  in  the  light  that  she  loves 

On  a  bed  of  daffodil  sky. 
To  faint  in  the  light  of  t!:e  sun  she  loves, 

To  faint  in  his  light,  and  to  die. 

All  night  have  the  roses  heard 

■The  flute,  violin,  bassoon  ; 
All  night  has  the  casement  jessamine  stiiT'd 

To  the  dancers  dancing  in  tune; 
Till  a  silence  fell  with  the  waking  bird, 

And  a  liush  with  the  setting  moon. 

I  said  to  the  lily,  "  There  is  but  one 

With  whom  she  has  heart  tn  be  gay. 
When  will  the  dancers  leave  her  alone? 

She  is  weary  of  dance  and  play". 
Now  half  to  the  setting  moon  are  gone, 

And  half  to  the  rising  day; 
Low  on  the  sand  and  loud  on  the  stone 

The  last  wheel  echoes  away. 

I  said  to  the  rose,  "  The  brief  night  goes 

Li  babble  and  revel  and  wine. 
0  young  lord-lover,  what  sighs  are  those, 

For  one  that  will  never  be  thine? 
But  mine,  but  mine",  so  I  sware  to  the  rose, 

"  For  ever  and  ever  riiine". 

And  the  soul  of  the  rose  went  into  my  blood, 

As  the  music  clashed  in  the  hall; 
And  long  by  the  garden  lake  I  stood. 

For  I  heard  your  rivulet  fall 
From  the  lake  to  the  meadow  and  on  to  the  wood. 

Our  wood,  that  is  dearer  than  all; 

From  the  m~eadoAV  your  walks  have  left  so  sweet 
That  whenever  a  March-wind  sighs 

He  sets  the  jewel-print  of  your  feet 
In  violets  blue  as  your  eyes. 

To  the  woody  hollows  in  which  we  meet, 
And  the  valleys  of  Paradise. 

The  slender  acacia  would  not  snake 

One  long  milk-bloom  on  the  tree; 
The  wliite  lake  blossom  fell  into  the  lake, 

As  the  pimpernel  dozed  on  the  lea; 
But  the  rose  was  awake  all  night  for  J'our  sake. 

Knowing  your  promise  to  me  ; 
The  lilies  and  roses  were  all  awake, 

They  sighed  for  the  dawn  and  thee. 

Queen  rose  of  tlie  rose-bud  garden  of  girls. 

Come  liither,  the  dances  are  done. 
In  gloss  of  satin  and  glimmer  of  pearls. 

Queen  lily  and  rose  in  one; 
Shine  out,  little  head,  sunning  over  witli  curls, 

To  the  flowers,  arid  be  their  sun. 

There  has  fallen  a  splendid  tear 

From  the  passion-flower  at  the  gate. 

She  is  coming,  my  dove,  my  dear; 
She  is  coming,  my  lifs,  my  Kite; 
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The  red  rose  cries,  "  Slie  is  near,  she  is  near"; 

Tlie  wliite  rose  weeps,  "  Slie  is  late;" 
Tlie  larlispur  listens,  "  I  liear,  I  liear"; 

And  tlie  lilj'  whispers,  "I  wait". 

She  is  coming,  my  own,  my  sweet; 

Were  it  ever  so  airy  a  tread, 
lly  heart  would  hear  her  and  beat, 

Wore  it  earth  in  an  earthy  bed; 
lly  dust  would  hear  her  and  beat, 

Had  I  lain  for  a  century  dead; 
Would  start  and  tremble  under  her  feet. 

And  blossom  in  purple  and  red. 

*        IW  I 

Cinderella  at  Kiblo's. 

[From  the  N.  Y.  Tribune,  August  7.] 

The  sweetest  of  fairy  legends  is  Cinderella. 
With  what  complete  hold  does  it  seize  upon  the 
youthful  iraaginaiion  !  How  the  young  bosom 
swells  with  indignation  at  the  injustice  and  cru- 
elty of  the  heartless  okl  father  and  unnatural  sis- 
ters !  How  tenderl}'  it  sympathizes  with  the 
gentle  and  forgiving,  if  not  uncomplaining,  victim 
of  oppression  !  How  it  glories  in  the  power  of 
the  fairy  to  reward  and  punish  in  accordance 
with  the  strictest  requirements  of  poetical  justice ; 
and  with  what  infinite  delight  it  conemptlates 
the  exercise  of  that  power  in  the  tj-ansformation 
of  the  rats,  and  mice,  and  pumpkin,  and  lizards, 
and  of  the  heroine  herself;  and  her  final  triumph 
through  the  possession  of  that  most  lady-Hke 
attribute,  the  tiniest  little  foot  in  all  the  world  ! 
Cinderella  without  the  fairy  and  her  works  is 
Hamlet  without  Hamlet.  Yet  such  is  the  Italian 
story  as  it  appears  in  the  opera  of  Cenerentola, 
where  human  agencies  accomplish  everything; 
and  hence  that  opera,  beautiful  as  it  is,  and  com- 
prising some  of  Rossixi's  best  inspirations,  has 
never  been  a  remarkable  favorite  with  English  or 
American  audiences. 

The  cleverest  Englishman  that  ever  translated 
and  adapted  foreign  operas  to  our  language  is 
RoPHiNO  Lacy.  A  poet  and  musician  combined, 
he  possesses  the  rare  gift  of  knowing  how  to  choose 
the  most  melodious  words  and  how  to  put  them  in 
their  proper  places  "  so  that  they  wiU  sing  ;"  a 
task  of  infinite  difficulty,  considering  the  abound- 
ing consonants  and  monosyllabic  nouns  of  the 
English  language,  but  one  which  Lacy  proves  can 
be  accomplished.  Perceiving  that  a  translation 
of  Rossini's  work  would  not  be  acceptable  to  our 
taste,  Lacy  has  reconstructed  the  plot  according 
to  the  accepted  English  story,  and  retaining  most 
of  the  music  of  Cenerenlola  has  added  some  bril- 
liant and  beautiful  pieces  from  the  same  compo- 
ser's Armida,  Maomelto  Secondo  and  OuiUaiime 
TeH,  and  has  thus  produced  the  charming  jjastic- 
cio,  Cinderella,  which  has  proved  more  successful 
than  any  other  opera  ever  presented  in  England 
or  America. 

Lacy's  version  of  Cinderella  was  first  performed 
in  America  by  Mrs.  Austin,  a  charming  singer 
and  beautiful  woman,  at  the  Park  Theatre  in 
1830 — when  Now  York  was  a  village  in  conip:ir- 
ison  with  its  present  limits — and  even  then  had  a 
run  of  sixty  nights.  In  subsequent  seasons  Mrs. 
Wood,  Madame  Caradori,  Miss  Sherrifp 
and  many  other  English  vocalists  have  so  often 
appeared  iu  it  that  the  total  number  of  its  repre- 
sentations in  this  City  has  probably  reached  five 
hundred.  About  the  time  Cinderella  was  pro- 
duced in  New- York,  Robert  le  Diahle  was  first 
presented  at  the  Grand  Opera  in  Paris.  No  work 
was  ever  more  successful  there  or  up  to  this  time 
oltener  played  ;  yet  the  number  of  representa- 
tions of  Robert  le  Diahle  in  Paris  has  not  equalled 
that  of  Cinderella  in  New- York;  a  fact  which 
speaks  volumes  of  the  desire  and  ability  of  the 
people  here  to  support  opera  presented  in  the 
language  they  understand.     *     *     *     *     *     * 

Nearly  the  whole  weight  of  the  performance 
last  night  fell  upon  Miss  Louisa  Pyxe,  who  gave 
the  brilliant,  sparkling  music  of  the  part  of  Cin- 
derella most  exquisitely,  and  acted  too  with  much 
spirit.  In  the  duet,  "  Whence  this  soft  and  pleas- 
ing flame,"  she  disjjiayed  her  wonderful  liicility  of 
c.\ecution,  and  was  generously  applauded.  Iler 
sister.  Miss  Pyne,  acted  and  sang  the  part  of  Clo- 
rinda  very  acceptably,  and  Mrs.  Holman  was  a 


fair  Thisbe.  Mr.  Harrisok  began  well,  and 
through  the  first  act  sang  in  tune  ;  but  subse- 
quently, and  especially  in  the  song — we  believe 
from  Gustavus — which  he  introduced  in  the  third 
act,  his  intonation  was  painfully  false.  Of  the 
other  characters,  we  can  only  say  that  Mr.  Horn- 
c.-iSTLE  acted  the  Baron  with  becoming  pompos- 
ity, and  sang  the  music  as  conscientiously  as  his 
limited  vocal  powers  would  allow.  Compared 
with  others  who  have  usually  appeared  in  the 
part,  he  was  quite  up  to  the  average,  but  a  great 
singer  would  make  of  Pompolino  a  great  part. 
We  like  neither  Mr.  Boerani's  mouthing  method 
nor  his  vulgar  style.  Mr.  Holland  as  Pedro 
was  exceedingly  amusing.  The  extensive  array 
of  names  of  scene  painters,  costumers,  carpenters, 
etc.,  on  the  play-bills  claimed  special  considera- 
tion for  Cinderella  as  a  show  piece,  but  the  prom- 
ise was  greater  than  the  pertbrmance.  *  *  * 
But  notwithstanding  the  incomplete  manner  in 
which  Cinderella  was  presented  last  night — prob- 
ably lor  the  five-hundredth  time  in  New- York — 
it  drew  an  ovcrllowing-  house,  some  hundreds 
being  obliged  to  stand ;  and  will  continue  for  a 
time  to  attract  large  audiences.  ^Vhat,  then, 
might  we  not  predict  for  the  success  of  new  operas 
presented  with  the  ablest  singers  in  all  the  princi- 
pal parts,  and  with  the  splendor  and  force  of  the 
great  lyrical  theatres  of  Europe  ?  ,  English  Opera 
has  never  yet  been  so  represented  in  this  City, 
and  the  manager,  with  intelligence  and  capital 
adequate  to  the  business,  who  would  undertake 
the  organization  of  an  English  company,  equal  in 
everj'  respect  to  the  best  Italian,  would  be  sure 
of  a  success  which  no  manager  of  Italian  opera 
can  hope  for. 

Ilufjir  3itti[0ad. 

Liouclou. 

Italtax  Opera. — M.  Meyehbeer's  long-expected 
oper^,  V Eloile  (Iu  Nord,  was  represented  last  night,  for 
tlie  first  time  at  this  theatre,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Italian  iangunge,  with  a  highly  eflective  cast,  and  a  msig- 
nificence  of  scenery,  costume,  and  detail  never  surpassed 
in  London,  much  less  in  any  other  city.  The  dialogue, 
spoken  at  the  Opera  Coraique,  has  been  turned  by  the 
compo.^er  into  accompanied  recitative,  which  thus  gives 
to  the  new  work  the  style  and  proportions  of  what  is 
technically  denominated  "grand  opera,"  and  fits  it  for 
the  exigencies  of  the  Italian  stage.  A  more  brilliant  suc- 
cess could  not  have  been  achieved.  Nor  was  ever  suc- 
cess more  amply  merited.  The  general  execution  was 
admirable— marvellous,  indeed,  when  it  is  considered  that 
this  was  the  first  performunce  of  one  of  the  mo^t  difficult 
operas  ever  written, — an  opera  which  took  the  Parisians, 
so  much  more  experienced  than  ourselves  in  the  produc- 
tion of  entertainments  on  a  vast  scale,  upwards  of  six 
months  to  prepare.  Long  as  was  the  performance  (and 
it  was  nearly  a  quarter  to  1  before  it  terminated),  we 
never  remember  to  have  seen  a  densely  crowded  audi- 
ence more  thoroughly  delighted.  To  sny  nothing  of  the 
well-deserved  compiiments  paid  to  Mme.  Bosio,  Herr 
Formes,  Sig.  Lablache.  and  the  other  prmcipal  .'dingers, 
M.  Meyerbeer  was  twice  brought  before  the  curlain  at 
the  end  of  the  .second  act,  amid  enthusiastic  cheering, 
and  again  at  the  conclusion  of  the  opera,  when  he  came 
on  with  all  the  performers,  and  the  stage  was  literally 
covered  with  wreaths  and  boqnets.  Another  cnll — and 
one  as  richly  deserved  as  that  awnrded  to  the  celebrated 
composer  hioT^elf — was  for  Jlr.  Costa,  whose  exertions 
in  getting  up  the  opera  so  quickly,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  efficiently,  must  have  been  unparalleled.  Notwith- 
standing the  varied  and  elaborate  choruses,  the  unusual 
number  of  supernumeraries,  the  complicated  stage  acces- 
sories, and  the  highly  wrought  concerted  music,  in  which 
the  Eloih  du  Nord  abounds,  there  ^vas  scarcely  a  weak 
point  in  the  whole  performance.  The  orchestra  of  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera  has  accustomed  the  public  to  such 
tours  de  force  ;  but  on  the  present  occasion  the  chorus, 
and,  indeed,  everything  else,  was  just  as  perfect  as  the 
orchestra.  Besides  the  singers  we  have  mentioned,  Mile. 
Matiai,  j\Il!e.  Jenny  Bauer,  Mine.  Kudi<:rrdokff, 
Si_2;nori  Gardoxi,  Lucchesi,  Tagi.takico,  Zelger, 
PoLONiNi,  &c.,  had  parts  in  the  opera;  and  a  more 
earnest  desire  on  all  hands  to  give  every  possible  eifect 
to  a  great  work  hns  seldom  been  exhibited  in  a  public 
theatre. —  TVmcs,  Jtdy  20. 

The  Princess  Czartoryska's  ■VLvtinee. — A  moi-n- 
ing  performance  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  was 
given  yesterday,  at;  the  residence  of  the  Marquis  and 
Marchioness  of  Breadalbane,  under  the  name  and  aus- 
pices of  her  Highness  the  Princess  Maucelune  Czar- 
TORYSKA,  in  aid  of  the  benevolent  fund  of  the  Literary 
Association  of  the  Friend^^  of  Poland.  The  Princess 
wa'i  assisted  in  her  undertidiinii  by  many  distinguished 
members  of  the  aristocnicy,  who,  as  *  ladies  patronesses,' 
actively  exerted  themselves  in  advancing  the  object  for 


which  the  concert  was  projected.  Tlie  performances 
took  place  in  the  magnificent  ballroom,  which,  in  spite 
of  the  unprecedentedly  high  price  of  tickets  ('M  ),  was 
filled  by  a  numerous  audience.  As  the  entertainment 
was  got  up  for  a  chtiritable  purpose,  and  as  several  of 
the  performers  were  amateurs,  we  arc  not  called  upon  to 
olfer  a  detailed  criticism.  At  the  same  time  we  are  liappy 
to  atford  our  tribute  of  yincere  admiration  to  the  Princess 
Czartoryska,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  pianists  we 
have  heard.  To  judge  from  her  choice  of  pieces,  more- 
over,— including,  among  others,  Beethoven's  early  trio  in 
C  minor,  for  pianoforte,  violin,  and  violoncello,  and  Mo- 
zart's sonata  in  A  for  piano  and  violin  (one  of  the  best), 
she  may  be  regarded  not  merely  as  a  clever  amateur,  but 
as  a  connoisseur,  whose  predilections  are  in  favor  of 
really  good  music.  Her  most  artistic  performance  was 
in  the  .sonata  of  Mozart,  where  close  and  correct  execu- 
tion and  style  pure  and  legitimate  are  indispensable,  and 
to  which  her  light  and  feminine  touch,  ndded  to  a  quality 
of  tone  always  delightful  when  not  forced,  and  a  remark- 
able fluency  of  execution,  gaveespecial  charm.  In  both 
compositions  the  Princess  Czartoryska  was  applauded 
with  the  utmost  warmth;  but  that  which  produced  the 
most  favorable  impres.^ion  on  ourselves  was  the  last.  In 
the  trio  and  .sonata  Herr  Lours  Eller  took  the  violin, 
the  violoncello  part  iu  the  former  being  supported  by 
the  admirable  talent  of  Signer  Piatti.  Herr  Eller  also 
introduced  three  solos  of  his  own:  Minuet  Sentimentale, 
Vahe  Dlabohque  (!),  and  Cbrrejite — his  execution  of 
which  showed  him  to  be  a  violinist  of  the  very  first  order. 
More  genuine  "  fiddling" — to  employ  a  vulgar  but  appro- 
priate terra — has  not  been  heard  for  many  yenrs  from  a 
new  aspirant  to  fame.  It  was  Herr  Kller's  d^ljut  in  this 
country,  and  we  are  greatly  mistaken  if  he  has  not  al- 
read}-^  sown  the  seeds  of  his  future  reputation.  The 
Nocturne  and  Mazurlia  of  Chopin — which  the  Princess 
Czartoryska  .selected  from  among  the  large  catalogue  of 
pianoforte  pieces  composed  by  that  very  originni  virtuoso, 
of  whom  we  believe  she  was  a  favorite  pupil — were 
played  in  the  true  spirit,  with  much  of  the  dreamy 
quaintness  and  capricious  rubnto  that  characterized 
Chopin's  own  manner  as  a  performer.  The  audience 
were  so  enchanted  that  they  called  for  another;  when  the 
Princess,  who  seemed  to  delight  in  her  task,  returned  to 
the  instrument  and  played  an  unpublished  work,  under- 
stood to  be  the  last  effort  of  the  celebrated  Polish  musi- 
cian. Between  the  parts  M.  Levassor  gave  two  of  his 
lyrico-dramatic  burlesques  {Bon  Homme  and  Robertle 
I)inble),  with  the  hnraor  and  vivacity  for  which  he  is  re? 
nowned.  A  solo  on  the  violoncello  by  Si.s:.  Piatti,  and  a 
number  of  vocal  morceaux  by  Mme.  Rt'DERSDOiiFF, 
Mme.  Amciiini,  Mile.  ^LvuIA  de  Villak  (amateur), 
Sigs.  CiABATTA  and  Be[.letti,  the  Hon.  W.  Ashley 
and  Sir  John  Hakington  (amateurs,)  completed  the 
programme,  which  gave  unqualified  satisfaction.  Mr. 
Lindsay  Sloper  presided  at  the  pianoforte,  as  accom- 
panist.—Timw,  l^th. 

Juleien's  Concerts  at  the  Surrey"  Zoological 
Gardens.  —  Last  night  M.  JuUien  gave  the  first  of 
another  series  of  grand  concerts  previous  to  his  departure 
for  America;  this  time  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  front- 
ing the  impregnable  fortress  of  Sebastopol — in  Manor- 
place.  M.  Jnilien  received  a  mos:  hearty  welcome.  The 
orchestni,  .which  is  a  very  numerous  one,  includes  sev- 
eral artistes  of  distinction;  among  them  M.  Guerin  (of 
the  French  Guides),  M.  Leloup  (of  the  Belo;ian  Guides), 
Herr  Reichart(of  the  Conservatoire  of  Brussels),  Herr 
Niibich  (of  the  Royal  Chapel  of  the  King  of  Saxony), 
Sig  Martini  (of  Mdan).  and  Herr  KiDenig.  The  reper- 
tory of  music  contained  several  of  M.  Jullien's  well- 
known  comfjosirions,  of  which  the  "  Zouaves  Pas  de 
Course,"  "La  Rose  et  la  Violette,"  and  "The  Allied 
Armies  Quadrille,"  veceive<l  much  applause.  The  enter- 
tainment concluded  with  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  which, 
at  the  date  of  our  departure,  was  "progressing  satisfac- 
torily."—A^tjys,  July  18. 

New  PniLHARMOxic  Society. — The  followhig  are 
among  the  mo'^t  important  works  which  have  been  per- 
formed this  season : — 

Symphonies. 

In  A.  No  7,  Beethnven  Oimrat,  Beethoven.  In  C.  minor, 
No.  5,  Beethnven.  In  B  flat.  No  4,  Beetlioven.  In  G  miaor, 
Mo2;irt.    In  C  minor,  Mendelssohn. 

OVBHTURES- 

Coriolanus,    Beethnven.     Medi-a,     Cherubini.     Midsummer 
Night's  Dreim,  Mendelssohn.     Melusine,   MendelR.'^ohu.     liuy 
BI;Ts, Mendelssohn.     EL^mont.  Beefhoven.     Euryanthe,  Weber. 
Freyschiitz,  Weber.    Zauberflote,  Mozart. 
Concertos. 

In  E  flit,  BeeMioven.  In  D  oiinor,  Mendelssohn.  In  G 
minor,  Mendelssnhu.     Roudo,  B  minor,  Mendelssohn. 

A  Selection  from  the  Ruins  of  Athens,  Beethoven.  Ditto, 
from  Lorely,  Mendelssnhn.  Grand  Mass  in  C  (first  time  in 
this  country),  Cherubini. 

COJIPOSITEONS   BY   LiVIXG    COMPOSRRS. 

Symphony,  Rnmeo  and  .Julift,  Berlioz.  Childe  Ilorold,  Ber- 
lioz, C;tntsta,  Tarn  o'Shanier  (first  timet,  Ginver.  Selection 
from  Comu3,  IIor--ley.  Overture,  Templars,  Leslie.  Selection 
from  Paradise  Lost,  Wylde.  Overture,  Abellino,  Praegcr. 
Concerto,  Pianoforte  (first  time  in  England),  HeuselC. 

Italy. 

The  theatres  are  rapidly  closing  their  doors  in  most  of 
the  principal  towns  of  Italy,  at  least  the  larger  houses, 
leaving  a  chance  to  the  minor  places  of  aiTiu-~enient.  At 
Florence,  a  new  opera  by  Sig.  Emilio  Ciancri,  entitled 
Salmtor  Rosn^  was  produced  on  the  IClh  of  June,  with 
considerable  success,  at   the  Pagliano.     The  composer  is 
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a  youngman.and  the  musical  journals  are  nnanhnnus  in 
his  praise,  and  attribute  to  him  the  rare  merit  of  original 
andstrikinpc  conceptions  united  to  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  orchestral  and  scenic  effects.  The  opera  was  executed 
bv  Mad.  Gianfredi,  and  Signori  Pardini  and  Bencich, 
who,  as  well  as  the  composer,  were  recalled  several  times 
during  the  evening.  At  Parma,  the  new  opera  by  Sig. 
Rossi.  Giovnnne  Gisrnln,  has  also  been  successful,  the 
principal  parts  by  Mad.  Angelini,  and  Signori  Ronconi, 
Pagnoni,and  Contedini.  At  Naples,  La  Suvnnmhula  has 
been  played  at  tlie  Fondo  for  the  first  appearance  of  Mad. 
Parepa,  wlio  turned  out  almost  a  failure.  Her  method  is 
described  as  being  indifferent,  and  her  phrasing  too  much 
of  ihe  ad  libitum  sehon].  Anew  Mas.s  by  Sig.  Beaupuis 
was  executed  on  the  13lh  of  June,  at  the  church  of  St. 
Lorenzo  Maggiore.  This  work  is  described  as  being  too 
theatrical. 
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MusiCAi.  Conventions. — The  season  for 
tliese  annual  gatherings,  at  this  the  cradle  and 
head-quarters  of  the  institution,  has  come  round 
again.  That  is,  it  has  come  round  to  the  said 
cradle  and  starting  place  in  Boston.  For  in  one 
part  or  another  of  the  country  we  read  of  musical 
Conventions  going  on  continually.  Since  the 
original  Convention,  twenty  years  ago  or  more, 
was  held  in  Boston  under  Messrs.  Mason  and 
Webb,  it  has  become  a  business  with  various 
teachers,  hailing  from  Boston  or  New  York,  to 
travel  through  the  country  holding  everywhere 
these  musical  three  or  four  days'  meetings  ;  each 
makes  the  circuit  of  his  diocese,  during  a  whole 
Spring  or  Autumn,  rekindling  the  sacred  flame  in 
county  after  county,reconfirming  his  own  influence 
among  his  followers,  and  forestalling,  it  may^be, 
the  market  for  his  last  new  Psalm  book,  each  of 
which,  even  if,  there  be  ten  of  them,  is  sure  to  be 
"  the  book  of  the  season".  These  country  gath- 
erings are  secondary  vortices  of  psalmodic  excite- 
ment sent  whirling  oiF  in  all  directions  from  the 
parent  vortex,  which,  as  we  have  said,  is  a 
genuine  twenty-year  old  "Boston  notion".  The  . 
fathers  of  the  movement  seem  ibr  some  years  to 
have  lefl  it  to  go  on  of  itself  in  the  old  spot, 
under  the  management  of  younger  men,  full  of 
enterprise  and — rivalry  ;  for  we  have  often  two 
or  three  Conventions  whirling  side  by  side,  with 
centres  absolutely  distinct,  although  the  outer 
circumferences  sometimes  touch  and  coincide  for 
a  space,  so  that  the  same  individual  atoms  take 
part  more  or  less  in  either  movement ;  the  same 
volunteer  singers  swell  both  choirs.  Dr.  Lowell 
Mason,  who  first  galvanized  the  whole  system 
into  such  reproductive  life,  seems  to  have  ceased 
to  preside  over  it  here  ;  yet,  veteran  as  he  is,  we 
hear  of  him  ceaselessly  traversing  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  lecturing  and  holding  Con- 
ventions to  the  great  joy  of  "  much  people".  He 
is  too  wise,  we  believe,  to  assume  the  title  of 
"  Professor",  which  every  greenhorn,  who  has 
taught  a  country  singing  school  a  season  or  two, 
does  not  scruple  to  adopt,  till  we  have  in  mu- 
sic more  "  Professors"  probably,  than  all  the  litera- 
tures and  sciences  in  all  the  Universities  can 
muster.  Of  the  propriety  and  good  taste  thereof 
we  will  not  stop  to  speak  at  present. 

We  have  often  enough  expressed  our  views 
both  of  the  good  and  of  the  evil  of  these  Con- 
ventions ;  but  we  see  no  cause  to  change  our  con- 
viction that  the  balance  is  on  the  side  of  the  "ood. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  crudity,  of  the  mere 
ad  captandum,  of  charlatanism,  of  flatlerin"  of 
low  and  idle  tastes,  mixed  up  in  the  simmering 


cauldron.  Yet  the  interest  which  it  excites  in 
music,  modified  by  so  many  minds  and  influences, 
becomes  its  own  corrective.  The  tone  and  char- 
acter of  the  thing  rises  year  by  year ;  artistic 
stimulus  also  is  imparted,  artistic  aspirations  are 
carried  home.  The  interchange  of  ideas  about 
modes  of  teaching,  styles  and  methods,  enforced 
by  daily  lessons  and  illustrations  from  the  more 
experienced ;  the  chances  ofi'ered  to  people  from 
the  country  to  hear  such  music  as  they  cannot 
hear  at  home  ;  the  chances  also  to  participate  in 
the  performance  on  a  grand  scale  of  some  of  the 
noblest  works,  as  Handel's  choruses  : — all  cannot 
be  without  their  influence.  And  we  rejoice  that 
while  the  hacknied  ears  of  the  city  opera-and- 
concert-goers,  are  at  the  sea-shore  listening  to  old 
Ocean  for  a  tonic,  the  choirs  and  singing  classes 
of  the  country  make  a  pilgrimage  to  town  to  learn 
a  higher  sense  of  Music. 

Next  week  there  will  commence  two  Conven- 
tions. Of  the  particulars  of  one  we  are  not  ino 
formed.  The  other  under  the  direction  of  A.  N. 
Johnson,  and  other  able  teachers,  will  begin  on 
Wednesday,  at  the  Tremont  Temple,  and  puts 
forth  a  formidable  programme  of  operations,  the 
principal  features  of  which  are  announced  below. 
The  mornings  (for  nine  days)  will  be  spent  in 
practical  lectures  on  Thorough  Bass  and  Har- 
mony ;  on  the  mode  of  teaching  the  "  Elementary 
Principles"  of  jMusic ;  on  the  culture  of  the 
Voice;  and  on  the  practice  of  Church  Music, 
the  members  of  the  Convention  forming  a  choir 
to  illustrate.  The  afternoons  will  be  devoted  to 
the  practice  of  Glees,  Opera  and  Oratorio  cho- 
ruses, and  other  music  of  a  high  character.  An 
hour  also  is  set  apart  to  the  lovers  of  old  church 
music,  meaning  old  Neic  England  psalmody,  pre- 
paratory to  one  of  those  rococo  notions,  an  "  Old 
Folk's  Concert".  The  evenings  will  be  occupied 
with  concerts,  in  which  various  choirs,  societies, 
orgaiiists,  professional  singers,  and  (once  at  least) 
an  orchestra  will  be  employed.  We  notice  with 
pleasure  symptoms  of  the  realization  of  two  ideas 
which  we  have  long  hoped  would  grow  out  of 
these  Conventions. 

The  first  is  the  creating  of  opportunities  to  hear 
good  Organ-playing,  of  which  the  mass  of  us  are 
doomed  to  hear  so  very  little.  It  will  be  seen 
that  one  half  of  the  two  first  concerts  is  set  apart 
to  the  organ.  Mr.  Mokgan  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  thoroughly  trained  English  organists,  who 
has  a  wonderful  command  of  the  pedals.  The 
skill  and  taste  of  Mr.  Willcox  are  well  known. 
The  organ,  that  chef-d'oeuvre  of  the  Messrs.  Hook, 
will  give  ample  sphere  for  all  their  powers.  In 
Mozart's  12th  Mass,  too,  the  organ  accompani- 
ment will  be  not  the  least  interesting  element. 

The  other  hopeful  symptom  we  find  in  the 
announcement  that  Saturday  evening  is  to  be 
given  to  the  bringing  out  of  portions  of  Mr.  South- 
ard's new  opera,  and  his  two  overtures.  We 
have  had  occasion  heretofore  to  speak  of  the  right 
and  the  wrong  times  and  places  for  bringing  out 
new  works.  We  think  these  Conventions  offer 
decidedly  one  of  the  right  occasions.  And  we 
hope  they  will  get  into  the  way  of  offering  annual- 
ly, like  the  Conservatoires  abroad,  opportunities 
for  the  first  trial  of  the  efforts  of  our  young  com- 
posers. 

We  could  TOsh  further,  since  an  orchestra  will 
be  assembled,  that  some  good  classical  S)mphonies 
might  also  be  produced.  Doubtless  the  Conven- 
tion will  attract  some  persons  who  have  never 
heard  one  of  Beethoven's  symphonies. 
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A  te.  0  Cara,  from  /  Puritani,  transcrthed  for  the 
Piano  by  G.  A.  Osboene,  pp.  7.  (G.  P.  IJceJ  & 
Co. 

We  have  here  another  transcription  of  the  bean- 
tiful  Quartet,  Bellini's  best  concerted  piece.  It  is  a 
reprint  from  a  London  copy,  and  the  arrangement  is 
very  much  less  difficult  than  that  by  Thalherg,  which 
we  lately  noticed  as  forming  a  number  of  his  An  du 
Chant.  Mr.  Osborne's  is  in  the  main  clear  and  satis- 
factory. The  only  objection  we  find  to  it  is,  that  it 
does  not  preserve  the  original  distinction  of  the 
voices,  but  commences  the  melody  in  the  treble, 
instead  of  in  the  tenor.  The  other  plan,  however, 
would  have  involved  some  of  the  Thalbergian  diffi- 
culties. 

//  Troi'atore,  by  "Verdi,  arranged  for  piano  by 
Adolph  Bacjibacii.  No.  1.  Coro  di  Zingnri, 
&c.  No.  2.  Tacea  la  nolle,  &c.  (G.  P.  Keed  & 
Co.), 

Our  readers  know  we  are  not  partial  to  the  Tro- 
vatore.  But  some  things,  detached  from  the  wliole, 
which  as  a  lyric  whole  is  morbid,  manneristic,  forced, 
unpleasing,  and  taking  their  places  among  miscella- 
neous, clever  bagatelles,  (as  Beethoven  called  things 
of  his  own  which  had  enough  meat  in  them  for  mod- 
ern "  Songs  without  Words"),  show  ingenuity  and 
are  not  without  a  certain  charm.  A  pretty  conceit 
enough  in  its  way  is  that  Core  di  Zimjari,  or  "  Anvil 
Cliorus,"  (which  so  far  is  only  issued  separately, 
witliout  the  other  pieces  promised  to  fill  out  No.  1.) 
To  be  sure  it  is  dragged  in  neck  and  shoulders  into 
the  opera,  in  defiance  of  historic  probability  and 
without  much  regard  to  dramatic  development  or 
unity,  upon  the  Meyerbeer  principle  of  introducing 
independent  situations  for  effect,  so  well  described  by 
Wagner  in  another  column.  But  in  itself  it  is  a 
pretty  invention,  composed  of  several  happy  melodic 
ideas,  which  succeed  each  other  naturally.  The  way 
in  which  the  livelier  opening  movement  swings  off 
into  the  graver  measured  unisons  accompanied  by 
clink  of  anvils  (real  anvils  1),  is  quite  felicitous. 
Altogether  it  is  a  taking  thing  with  the  many.  Have 
we  not  heard  it  at  a  brass  band  evening  concert  on 
the  Common,  anvils  and  all,  and  did  not  "  young 
America"  show  vast  delight  ?  This  piece,  however, 
being  an  episode  that  stands  by  itself,  needs  the  sce- 
nic effect,  the  mountains  and  the  gipsey  groups.  In 
other  instances,  we  like  better ihe  selections  "done 
into"  instrumental  pieces,  than  the  same  things  in 
the  lurid  coloring  of  the  entire  opera. 

No.  2  we  have  complete.  It  contains,  nicely 
arranged  and  strung  into  a  whole  by  simple  modula- 
tions and  transitions  by  Mr.  Baumbach,  the  opening 
song  of  Leonora:  Tacea  la  nolle;  the  dream  song  of 
the  Gipsey,  remembering  her  youth  :  Fra  il  Sonno;  the 
wild  and  terror-fraught ;  Di  quella  pira  ;  the  famous 
Miserere  and  prison  scene  ;  and  dn  Allegro  finale. 


Diary  Abroad.— No.  18. 

"  The  day  is  far  spent,  the  evemng  is  nigh." 
Berlin,  June  18. — I  love  music  not  alone  for  its 
own  sake,  but  because  it  is  such  a  bond  of  union 
with  others.  To  it  I  am  indebted  for  many  of  my 
warmest  friendships  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Nay, 
more.  I  have  an  affectionate  remembrance  even  of 
the  faces  of  persons  with  wdiom  I  never  spoke,  just 
because  I  have  seen  in  them,  in  that  pandemonium, 
a  New  York  Philharmonic  rehearsal,  the  evidence  of 
feeling  and  appreciaticn.  A  casual  remark,  a  flitting 
expression  in  the  features,  relating  to,  or  caused  by 
music,  is  sometimes  sufficient — at  leastitsccHisso — to 
prove  that  that  stranger  has  soul  and  heart,  and  you 
feel  drawn  to  him  by  an  instinctive  attraction,  the 
strength  of  which  surprises  you. 

Just  at  the  close  of  August,  two  years  since,  I  took 
refuge  from  the  chilliness  of  the  fresh,  cool  evening 
air  of  Lake  Superior,  in  the  parlor  of  Atwood's  Inn, 
at  Eagle  Harbor.     Some  half  a  dozen  persons,  tired 
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with  tlicii-  day's  wnlk  tliroiigh  those  grand  forests,  wei-e 
sitting  ai-ound  tlie  huge  liox  stove  ;  a  couple  of  gen- 
'tlenien,  three  or  four  young  women,  perliaps  some 
otliers.  I  cannot  recall  liow,  but  a  conversation 
sprang  up  between  me  and  a  young  lady  from  Illi- 
nois, which  turned  upon  music.  I  cannot  say  that 
the  musical  knowledge  and  taste  of  my  partner  in 
the  talk  was  very  impressive,  but  I  was  struck  by  the 
interest  exhibited  in  the  subject  by  a  tall,  elegant 
girl,  with  a  noble  head,  very  intellectual  fiice  and  a 
pair  of  glorious  black  eves  full  of  soul,  who  sat  in 
the  shade  on  the  other  side  of  the  stove.  The  con- 
versation grew  general  and  partook  of  the  hearty 
freedom  of  the  West  and  of  the  woods.  She  was 
there  wiih  her  father  and  sister.  They  had  come  up 
from  the  dust  and  heat  and  enervating  air  of  Detroit 
to  refresh  themselves  on  the  cool  waters,  in  the  ever- 
lasting forests  and  the  life-giving  atmosphere  of 
that  magnificent  region.  They  had  formerly  lived 
in  Boston ;  she  had  been  a  pupil  of  Rosa  Garcia. — 
Wo  had  many  mutual  friends,  and  on  parting  with 
them  for  the  night,  the  acquaintance  with  the  Rev. 
Mr.  C.  and  daughters  seemed  already  like  one  of 
lonir  standing. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday  and  there  was  preach- 
ing in  the  long  dining  room  of  the  other  hotel.  Be 
the  cause  what  it  may,  I  have  always  found  in  my 
journeys  at  the  West  that  a  sermon  on  the  Sabbath 
is  sure  to  draw  a  respectful  and  attentive  audience. 
People  of  all  opinions  and  confessions  come  togetlier, 
and  I  am  never  more  impressed  with  the  feeling  of 
the  sincerity  of  worshippers  than  on  such  occasions. 

Here  were  representatives  from  most  of  our  North- 
ern states  ;  and  voices  which  had  formerly  joined  in 
the  hymn  in  the  New  England  village  choir,  or  had 
sung  the  verses  of  Wesley  in  the  dissenting  chapels 
of  the  Cornish  miners,  mingled  in  the  sweet  strains 
of  "Arlington"'  or  old  •'  York".  I  think  I  shall  never 
lose  my  love  for  our  good  old  Psalm  tunes.  They 
are  too  intimately  interwoven  with  all  the  recollec- 
tions of  my  childhood  and  youth.  A  mere  sentiment 
doubtless,  but  the  gorgeous  ritual  of  the  Romish 
cathedral  always  fills  me,  for  the  moment,  with  a 
deep  longing — eine  solche  Sehnsudit — for  the  simplicity 
and  sincerijy,  the  peace  and  quietness  of  a  "meeting" 
where  the  chant  of  the  priests  is  exchanged  for  the 
earnest  extemporaneous  prayer;  the  overpowering 
music  of  Haydn's  or  Mozart's  masses  for  the  simple 
tune  which  my  mother  taught  me,  or  which  years 
ago  I  heard  or  sang  in  the  village  church. 

But  I  am  wandering. 

We  and  many  others  had  met  at  Eagle  Harbor  to 
take  the  Baltimore  on  Iier  return  trip  below.  The 
place  to  ripen  an  acquaintance  into  intimacy  and 
friendship  is  a  steamboat  on  the  Great  Lakes.  The 
purity  of  the  air  acts  upon  one  like  a  tonic  draught, 
the  mind  is  clear  as  the  sparkling  waters  beneath  us, 
and  the  grandeur  of  nature  in  those  sublime  solitudes 
offers  ever  new  topics  of  mutual  interest.  Nearly 
five  days  were  spent  in  reaching  Detroit.  How  well 
I  remember  the  evening  at  the  Mission  at  the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie ;  the  ramble  at  Mackinaw,  and  the  walk 
at  the  place  where  we  were  forced  to  stop. by  the 
thick  fog  on  the  St.  Clair  Flats  !  But  who  could  recall 
the  volumes  that  were  spoken  upon  music  ? 

I  spent  the  Sabbath  in  Detroit.  In  the  absence  of 
the  organist  Miss  C.  officiated,  and  her  simple,  unaf- 
fected style  was  as  pleasant  to  hear  as  it  was  credita- 
ble to  her  former  teacher.  And  so  I  returned  to  the 
East  with  new  cause  of  gratitude  to  the  divine  Art 
for  having  introduced  me  into  that  pleasant  and 
true-hearted  family  circle. 

A  year  ago  to-day  I  was  once  more  in  Detroit. — ■ 
I  had  come  thus  far  the  day  before,  returning  from 
the  great  Expedition  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony, 
and  would  spend  the  Sabbath  again  there.  Of  course 
the  acquaintance  of  the  j'car  liefore  was  renewed. 
The  conversation  turned  at  one  lime  upon  the  expres-' 
sivcness  of  Music  and  the  communications  of  H.  T. 


in  Dwight's  Journal  were  discussed.  An  old  copy  of 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Collection  was  hunted  up 
and  the  fine  arrangements  from  Beethoven,  Mozart, 
Haydn  and  others,  the  credit  of  which  I  believe  Mr. 
Mason  has  recently  given  to  William  Gardner,  were 
played  and  sung.  Before  the  afternoon  service  we 
had  gone  over  many  of  these  again.  One  piece, 
whether  an  original  psalm  tune  or  an  arrangement 
I  do  not  know,  made  a  remarkable  impression  upon 
Miss  C.     It  is  called  "  Hamilton,"  and  the  text  is  this : 

"  The  day  is  far  spent,  the  evening  is  nigh 
When  we  must  lay  tiown  this  body — and  die. 
Great  God!  we  surrender  our  dust  to  thy  care, 
But  oh,  for  the  summons  our  spu'its  prepare  !  " 

I  have  always  thought  the  adaptation  exquisite. 
Sad  and  solemn  and  pleading  in  its  expression,  to 
my  mind,  the  music  is  penetrated  with  the  very 
spirit  which  gave  utterance  to  the  poetry.  Slie 
played  it  over  and  over  agajn  ;  and  as  the  organ  was 
again  in  her  charge  she  made  this  plaintive  expression 
of  resignation  and  entreaty  the  subject  of  her  open- 
ing voluntary  in  the  afternoon.  How  sweetly  it 
flowed  from  the  soft  stops  of  the  instrument.  Was 
there  a  presentiment,  or  was  it  only  a  coincidence  % 
Though  I  took  tea  ivith  the  family,  I  do  not  recollect 
that  we  had  music.  My  last  remembrance  of  her  at 
an  instrument,  save  in  accompanying  the  hymns,  is 
as  she  lingered  upon  her  voluntary,  as  if  unwilling 
to  close,  her  fine  intellectual  features  lighted  up  and 
varying  in  their  expression  with  each  change  in  her 
treatment  of  the  theme. 

I  returned  to  New  York.  A  month  later  I  sailed 
for  Europe ;  and  before  I  sailed,  her  summons  had 
come  1 

Again,  was  it  presentiment  or  only  coincidence 
that  made  her  so  dwell  upon  that  theme  ?  Was  there 
any  shadow  fore-cast  of  the  evening  that  was  so 
nigh  ? 

"Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart." 

July  17. — Half  a  century  ago  yesterday,  two 
brothers,  still  boys,  joined  the  Berlin  Sing  Academic, 
as  altos.  Their  names  were  Meyer  and  Hans 
Beer.  Meyer  studied  music  with  Zei.ter,  and  Sept. 
7,  1807,  an  eight-voiced  psalm,  (Ps.  23)  "  The  Lord 
is  my  Shepherd,"  by  him,  was  sung  by  the  Academy. 
This  afternoon  I  was  invited  to  attend  the  regular 
weekly  meeting  of  the  Academy.  About  eighty 
members  were  in  the  seats,  and  perhaps  a  hundred 
persons  were  there  as  auditors.  After  a  Choral, 
partly  plain,  partly  figured,  by  Zelter,  which  occu- 
pied some  ten  minutes,  Mr.  Geell,  the  Conductor, 
rose  and  stated  the  above'  facts,  and  spoke  of  the 
fame  one  of  those  boys  has  gained  under  the  name 
of  Meyerbeer.  Although  just  now  the  sea  divides 
him  from  us,  he  added  in  effect,  we  will  commemo- 
rate his  first  appearance  in  our  Society  as  a  member, 
by  singing  the  psalm  above  mentioned,  and  the  two 
pieces  which  were  sung  upon  that  day.  They  are  a 
Gloria,  by  Joseph  Haydn,  arranged  for  eight 
voices  by  Zelter,  and  the  Utrecht  Te  Deum,  by 
Handel. 

The  psalm,  besides  the  historic,  had  a  good  deal 
of  artistic  merit.  It  is  constructed  after  the  old 
models,  just  as  Zelter  would  teach,  but  some  of  the 
choi'us  and  concerted  music  was  very  pleasing.  The 
fugues  siTiclt  most  of  the  lamp.  But  was  it  not  an 
interesting  thing  to  hear,  and  upon  an  interesting 
occasion  1  Ditf'er  as  we  may  as  to  the  real  value  of 
that  ho3'-alto's  later  works,  he  has  gained  a  conspic- 
uous place  in  the  history  of  music,  and  one  of  his  is 
among  the  three  operas,  which  have  been  performed 
more  times  in  twenty-five  years  than  any  other — and 
now  after  so  long — an  age  generally  in  musical  mat- 
ters, "  Robert  the  Devil"  (though  I  never  liked  it,) 
is  as  popular  as  ever. 

Haydn's  Gloria  sung  alia  capdla  with  donhio 
choir,  sounded  just  so  fresh  and  clear  as  does  all  his 
music.  How  much  old  Zclter's  arrangement  im- 
proved it,  I  am  unable  to  decide. 

Glorious  old  Handel !  He  is  the  greatest  of  them 
all,  after  all  !  I  have  never  heard  either  of  his  Te 
Deum  before,  and  the  style,  so  true  to  the  style  of 
the  church,  and  so  very  different   from  his  Dramatic 


Oratorio  music,  look  me  by  surprise.  He  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  majestic  of  composers.  Mozart 
may  have  been  the  greater  musician.,  Handel  was 
altogether  the  greater  man.  No  wonder  that  both 
Mozart  and  Beethoven  studied  Handel  with  such 
delight,  and  bore  such  decided  testimony  to  his 
power.  When  will  the  time  come  that  these  things 
may  be  heard  at  home  1 


More  Sea-Shore  MusTC — We  have  already  alhidod  l:o  aiiss 
TIen.sler's  flnnci-rt  at  Nahant  and  Mr.  Millard's  Matinte  at; 
Newport      Mr   Satter  followed  in  a  piano  cnnrert  at  Nahant;. 

Ne.xt  Monday  evening  the  sisters  Hensler  are  to  sing  at 
Newport ;  and  on  Saturday  evening  rhe  25tli  inst  ,  our  charm- 
ing singer,  Mrs.  J,  H  Long,  will  give  a  Concert  at  Nahant, 
assisted  by  Messrs  Artuurson  and  Southard. 

Donna  Valert  Gomez. — "We  have  barely  room  to  aflli  atten- 
tion to  the  concert  of  this  Spanish  pr'ma  donna,  late  of 
Maretzek's  troupe,  to  be  given  at  the  Messrs.  Chickering's 
Saloon,  on  Monday  evening  We  have  not  heard  her,  but 
have  ,=een  her  described  asa  sure,  conscientious,  t-isteful  singer 
of  the  Persian!  school,  and  even  compared  to  Mme.  Hosio. 


Last  Appearance  in  America! 

VOCAL  AND  INSTRITMENTAL 

O  O  IPJ"  OE3  H-l?  , 

AT  THE   MASONIC  TEIVIPLE, 

On  MONDAY  EVENING,  Aug.  13th, 

GIVEN    BY 

Boaaa  ¥1LI1Y   mmEZ., 

The  celebrated  Spanisli  Cantatrice, 
Prima  Dnnna  Assolufa,  from  the  Royal  Oppra,  Madrid; 
Carlo  Felice,  Geneva ;  La  Fenice  of  Venice;  Rnyal  Tht-atre, 
Briixelle,  etc  .  etc.  Lately  from  tlie  Itnlian  Opera,  C«st!e 
Garden,  New  York,  where  she  introduced  the  new  splendid 
Opera  of  "  Louise  Miller."     She  will  he  assisted  by 

Mons.  SIGISMUND  WOLOWSKI, 

Distinguished  Pianist  and  Composer. 

Tickets  SI  00  each.  To  be  had  at  Massrs.  Chickering's  "Ware 
Rooms,  till  the  evening  of  the  Concert,  and  at  the  door  the 
evening  of  the  Coticert. 

[TT^Doors  open  at  7  1-4  ;  Concert  to  commence  at  8  o'clock. 

[C7^No  postponement  on  account  of  weather. 

WORKS  OP  ART. 

THE  undersigned  have  a^isofiated  them.=;elves  under  the  firm 
of  CHANDLER  &  CLAPP,  as  Dr.^lers  in  Works  op  Art, 
to  which  business  thfy  will  give  their  exclu-ive  attention. 
Tfiey  ha-e  taken  HOUSE  No.  24  WINTER  STiiEET,  and  fitted 
up  sp;icious  and  well-lighted  Rooms  for  the  favorable  exhibi- 
tion of  Paintings,  Drawings,  Fine  Engravings,  etc  ,  of  which 
they  have  now  on  hand  a,  l;irge  and  valuable  stock,  selected 
with  great  care,  and  innluJi"  g  many  rare  works  by  the  most 
celebrated  masters,  both  ancient  and  niorlern.  Persons  inter- 
ested in  Works  of  Art  are  invited  to  visit  this  Establishment, 
where  tbey  will  find  the  finest  collection  r.f  Engravings  in  the 
country,  and  every  convenience  for  examining  them  Htlei-'ure. 

The  Stock  will  be  const;intly  renewed  by  importations  from 
the  best  Publishing  Houses  in  Europe. 

G.  L.  CHANDLER, 

Boston,  July,  1855.  GEO.  G.  CLAPP. 


F  .    F  .     ]M  U  L  L  E  R , 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AND  OPvGANTST  at  the  Old   South 
Church;  Organist  and  Pianist  of  the  Handel  &  Haydn 

Society,  Musical  Education  Society,  &c.  &c, 
Restdeiice,  ]Vo,  3  AVinter  Place,  Boston. 

WILL  assemble  in  the  TREMONT  TEIMPLE,  on  WEDNES- 
DAY, August  15,  at  11  o'clock.  A,  M.,  and  continue  in 
session  nine  days,  under  the  direction  nf  A  N.  Johnson,  L. 
H.  SOUTH.A.RD,  E,  H.  Frost,  and  .7os(ah  Osgood.  George  \V. 
Morgan,  of  London,  and  J.  H.  Willcox,  organists. 

Oii  "W^ccliaesday  Evening,  Awgwst  15, 

There  will  be  a  C^'ncert,  Part  1st  consisting  of  organ  pieces 
played  by  Mr.  Morgan,  and  Part  2d  of  Rossini's  Stabat  Mater, 
sung  by  the  Choir  of  Park  St.  Church. 

On  Tliursday  Evening,  Angus!  16, 
A  concert,  Part   1st  consisting   of  a   Grand    Organ    Concert, 
and  Parted  of  tliK  first  part  of  Neukomm's  Oratorio  of  David, 
sung  by  a  select  choir  of  150  voices. 

On  Friday  Afternoon,  August  17, 
Commencing  at  3  1-2  o'clock,  a   Concert,  Part  1st   consisting 
of  Mozitrt's  Twelfrb  Mass,  sung  by  a  select  choir  of  50  voices^ 
and  Part  2d  of  organ  pieces,  played  upou   the  Great   Temple 
Organ,  by  Mr.  Morgan. 

On  Saturday  Evening,  August  18, 
A  concert.  Pare  1st.  consisting  of  two  scenes  from  an  opera, 
and  two  overtures.  compo.'=ed  by  L.  H.  Scurhard,  and  per- 
formed with  full  orchestral  accompaniments,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  composer  Part  2d  will  consist  of  Choruses  sung 
by  several  hundreds  of  voices,  accompanied  by  orchestra  and 
organ  combined. 

The  remaii.ing  concerts  will  be  announced  nest  week. 

Admittance  to  each  concert  25  cts.  Tickets  admitting  to 
the  whole  course,  SI  each  For  sdle  by  J  K  Hayes,  business 
agent  of  the  Convention,  at  the  SuperinteUilent'8  Oflice  in 
the  Tr«mont  Temple,  from  whom  all  uciessary  infi.rmation 
may  be  obtained. 
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Novello's    Cheap    MUSIC, 

(Imported  from  England,) 

389,  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

CONSTANTLY  ON  HAND, 
THE    OEIGINAL    EDITIONS 

OF  THE   FOLLOIVING  POPULAR   WORKS. 

ORGAN     MUSIC. 

A   NEW  KDITION   OF 

I>TNCK'S  PRACTICAL  ORGAN  SCtlOOL.  Op.  55.  Care- 
tj  fully  revised  aud  corrected,  with  tlie  German  direetiong 
and  terms  translated  iuto  Engliwii.  Complete  in  One  Vol  , 
Sf3  75  ;  or  in  Six  Parts,  75  cts.  eacU. 

SOHNETDEtl'S  COMPLETE  TflEORETTCAL  AND  PRAC- 
TICAL ORGAN  SCHOOL,  containing  instrnctions  for  play- 
ing the  Organ,  with  numerous  exercises  for  acquiring  the  use 
of  the  Pedals.    s2  60. 

QCIINEIDER'S  4S  TRIOS  TOR  MANUALS  AND  PEDALS 
O  OBLIGATO  ;  forming  Complete  E.'cercises  for  the  use  of 
the  Pedals.     Price  1.06. 

This  last  Work  is  not  comprised  in  the  Scliool,  to  which 
work  it  may  he  considered  as  forming  a  continuation. 

CUNEIDER'S  ELEVEN  CHORALS,  to  Illustrate  page  42 
of  the  School.    Price  13  cts. 

nILES'S  SHOIiT  VOLUNTARIES,  selected  from  the  works 
of  eminent  Composers.    In  9  Nos,  31  cts.  each  ;  or  in  1 
Vol.,  cloth,  S?2.63. 

JACOB'S    VOLUNTARIES,   consisting    of   selections  from 
Beethoven,  Ilandel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  &c.    In  3  Books,  §1.00 
each. 

MENDELSSOHN'S    TUREE    PRELUDES    &  TUGUES.    38 
cts.  each. 

"ICrOVELLO'S  CATHEDRAL  VOLUNTARIES,  consisting  of 
lA  Selections  from  the  Church  Composers  of  the  English 
school.  In  2  Vols.,  each  S5.00  ;  or  8  Books,  each  S1.25;  or 
48  Nos.,  each  25  cts. 

"VrOVELLO'S  SELECT  ORGAN  PIECES,  consisting  of  Selec- 
IN  tions  from  the  works  of  the  Church  Composers  of  the  Ger- 
man and  It^.lian  Schools.  lu  3  vols.,  £^7.88  each;  or  18 
Rooks,  3rl.50  each  ;  or  108  numbers,  31  cts.  each. 

NOVELLO'S    SHORT    MELODIES,  original    and  selected, 
intended  principally  for  the  Soft  Stops      In  1  Vol.,  g7.88  ; 
or  6  Books,  S1.50  cts.  each  ;  or  36  Nos-,  31  cts.  each. 

BACH'S  GRAND  STUDIES,  with  Pcd.al   obligato,  consisting 
of  Preludes.  Fugues,  Toccatas  and  Fantasias.    In  1  Vol., 
SpT.OO  ;  Violoncello  parts,  ffil  75. 

Beside  the  advantage  which  Novello's  editions  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  above  works  possess,  in  having  received  the  personal 
siipervision  of  the  authors  when  preparing  for  the  press,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  Original  Editions  are  published  at  lower 
prices  than  any  reprints.  Purchasers  should  therefore  specify 
''Novello's  Edition,"  on  all  orders. 


PIAWIST  AND   TEACHER   OE   MUSIC, 

OFFERS  his  serTices  as  an  Instructor  iu  the  higher  branches 
of  Piano  playing.  Mr  H.  may  be  addressed  at  the  music 
stores  of  Nathan  IIichardson,  282  "Washington  St.  or  G.  P. 
Reed  &  Co   17  Tremont  Row. 

References: — Mrs.  C.  W.  Loring,  33  Mt.  Ycrnon  Sc. 
Miss  K.  B.  Priut'e,  Salein. 
Miss  Nichols,  20  South  St. 
Miss  May,  5  Franklin  Place.  Feb.  18. 

a.   ANDRE   So    CO.'S 

19   S.  NINTH   STREET,   ABOVE   CHESTNUT, 

(East  side,)  PHILADELPHIA. 

[XT^A  catalogue  of  our  stock  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  published.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

365  "Waslairngtoia  Street,  Bostoiai. 

CHICKERINGi-   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND    AND     SQUARE 

OE  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

W  ABEK  ©OMS, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 

■^^^^-^-""^^^''^^  EDWARD 


SUPERIOR    TO     ALL. 

IIGHTE,  !IE¥/T0I  OSiBBURY'S  PIAIOS. 

NATHAN    RICHARnSON 

■\Vould  respectfully  inform  the  public  that  he  has  taken  the 
Agency  for  the  New  England  .states,  for  the  sale  of  the  above 
celebrated  instruments,  a  full  assortment  of  which  will  con- 
stantly be  kept  at  his 

MUSICAL    EXCHANGIE, 

282  Y/ashington  Street.  Boston. 

These  Instruments  are  warranted  in  all  casps,  and  put  up  in 
secure  boxes,  free  of  expense,  for  transportation  tn  iioy  dis- 
tance.  Also,  NEW  MUSIC  frnm  all  parrs  of  Europe  and 

America  received  as  soon  as  published,  which,  together  with 
our  own  publications,  forma  the  largest  stocl;  and  greatest 
variety  of  Sheet  Music  to  be  found  in  the  United  Stiites.  The 
most  liberal  discount  made  to  the  Trade  and  Seininnries. 

Catalogues  sent  to  auy  address, gra/i's. — Superior  Melodeons 
always  on  hand.— PIANOS  TO  LET,  o?t  liberal  terms. 


^Ji 


PRINTING  neatly  and  promptly  eieciited  at  this  Office. 


HENRY    S.    CUTLER, 

BASEMENT  ROOM  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  ADVENT, 

GREEN  STREET. 
[n7=- Communications  may  be  lefc  with  Oliver  Ditson,  or  with 

Nathan  Richardson. 

KU.  ATjIjEN  desires  a  situation  as  Organist  in  some 
a  church  in  Boston.     Address  Box  186,  Worcester,  Mass. 
References — Sumner  Hill,  E.  Hamilton,  J.  H.  Willcox,  Esqs. 

3E=E:E3  "^7^  ^' 
PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIAISTO-FOKTE, 

Manufactory,  379  WasIiiiagtOBi  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

YOUNG  MDIEB'  VOCAL  MUSIC  SCHOOL. 

E.  R.  ELANCKARD,  Teaclier. 

This  School  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  acquire  the 
ability  to  nad  music  readily  at  sight,  and  is  particularly  adapt- 
ed to  the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  teach 
singing  in  schools,  or  to  receive  instruction, from  the  best  mas- 
ters, in  the  Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  Style,  &c. 

Address,  care  of  Geo.  J.  "Webb  &  Co  ,  No.  3  Winter  street. 


MR.  J.  C.  D.  PARKER, 

WILL  be  happy  to  give  instruction  in  Piano-forte  and 
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Translated  for  this  Journal. 

The  Life  of  Music. 

From  A.  B.  Marx's  "  Music  of  the  Nineteenth  Century." 
[Concluded  from  p.  146.] 

In  the  preceding  I  have  simply  souglit  with  a 
few  hurried  lines  and  indicative  points  to  slcetch 
the  elementary  or  sensual,  the  abstract  or  intel- 
lecual,  and  the  soul-fiil  or  inspired  phase  of  the 
tone-life,  without  requiiing  or  aiming  at  complete- 
ness. If  the  moments,  names  and  works  referred 
to  are  significant,  my  object  is  achieved  and  the 
omitting  to  mention  other  names  and  work  is  of 
no  consequence.  Still  less  may  historical  com- 
pleteness and  consecutiveness  be  demanded  of 
these  sketches  ;  they  aim  simply  to  portray  that 
spiritual  life,  which  we  call  Music,  and  to  remind 
us  of  its  richness  and  its  many-sidedness. 

On  the  one  side  we  have  found  this  life  so 
deeply  absorbed  in  the  elementary  sensual,  that 
one  might  doubt  whether  the  spirit  of  Art  reigned 
here  at  all  as  yet.  On  the  other  side  this  tone- 
life  has  become  blended  with  speech,  with  the 
Drama,  has  become  refined  and  elevated  into  a 
body  for  free  and  pure  ideas  and  trains  of 
thought, — has  ventured,  in  the  deeply  thoughtful 
developments  which  it  has  entrusted  to  the 
piano,  to  surrender  a  portion  of  its  own  fulness 
of  life,  of  its  own  warmth  and  inspiration,  to  re- 
main a  mere  shadow  of  itself  and  thus  essay 
spiritual  tasks  for  which  the  full  use  of  its  powers 
seemed  scarce  sufficient.  For  the  piano  is  but 
the  shadow  of  that  warm  life  of  the  instrumental 
world,  which  murmurs  and  exults  around  us ;  it 
has  only  the  shadow  of  a  truly  living,  flowing 
melody,  only  the  dim  outline  of  that  vocal  dia- 
logue fidl  of  inexhaustible  variety  and  wrestling 
energy ;  it  is  monotonous  in  its  tone-color  and 
deathly  pale  in  contrast  with  the  sonorous  richness 
of  the  full  instrumental  choir. 


On  this  side  also  has  the  domain  of  Art  been 
called  in  question.  And  not  without  reason. 
Can  then  music,  with  the  outlay  of  all  its  means 
and  appliances,  ever  reproduce  an  outward  object, 
a  situation  in  which  we  are,  and  which  operates 
upon  our  feeling  and  our  resolution  ?  can  it 
render  merely  our  conceptions  and  desires  com- 
pletely cognizable  ?  AVhen  it  softly  soothes,  I 
may  feel  perhaps  that  it  is  warmed  by  tenderness ; 
is  this  tenderness  love  ?  and  of  what  nature  ? 
When  it  grows  vehement,  is  the  excitement 
merely  inward,  subjective,  or  has  it  reference  to 
something  without  ?  When  Beethoven  in  the 
Pastoral  Symphony  conceives  the  "  Scene  by 
the  Brook",  or  "  the  Adieux"  in  that  Sonata, 
what  is  it  precisely  that  is  going  on  ?  who  is 
taking  leave,  and  how  ?  If  no  one  can  help  ima- 
gining in  the  last  A  flat  major  Sonata  (Op.  110), 
and  in  the  A  major  Symphony  something  more 
than  a  mere  interweaving  of  tones  and  moods, 
something  like  definite  conceptions,  how  can  I 
unriddle  these  with  certainty  ?  Am  I,  in  listening 
to  that  chivalrio  (heroic  ?)  symphony,  with  the 
Moorish  romance,  which  has  so  much  to  complain 
of  to  us  and  so  much  to  tell  out  of  a  breast  well- 
ing over  with  sighs, — am  I,  with  one  of  the  more 
recent  interpreters,  to  think  of  the  heavy-heeled 
merriment  of  boors  ?  Is  not  the  striking  contra- 
diction of  these  interpreters  in  itself  proof  enough, 
that  Music  oversteps  its  bounds,  so  soon  as  it  goes 
beyond  the  vague  and  general  mood  into  the  re- 
gions of  more  definite  conceptions  V 

«-  »  ■»  •»  xiie  cjuestion  is  mainly  one  of 
more  or  less.  Some  degree  of  capacity  for  definite 
representations,  is  certainly  recognized  by  every 
one, — at  least  by  every  musician;  every  one  must 
have  found  this  piece  of  music  cheerful  and  that 
one  sad  ;  the  smallest  composer  would  feel  insult- 
ed, if  one  were  to  find  his  dirge  merry,  or  have 
his  drinking  song  or  love  song  sung  at  a  funeral. 
But  the  slightest  admission  opens  the  path  on 
which  we  find  ourselves ;  the  only  question  is  now 
far  it  can  lead  us,  or  how  far  we  are  capable 
and  willing  to  go  in  it.  That  on  the  other  hand 
Music  is  not  capable  of  repre.ienting  forms  and 
thoughts  as  sharply  and  distinctly  as  Poetry  and 
Sculpture,  has  already  been  admitted.  It  has  to 
do  with  sympathies,  with  more  obscure  and  evan- 
escent mutual  relations  ;  out  of  a  thousand  such 
connections  and  emotions  it  weaves  a  psycho- 
logical enigma ;  it  gives  us  the  internal  becoming 
(^Werden),  so  that  we  may  divine  what  will  pro- 
ceed from  it,  what  will  become  thereof  So 
Sculpture  on  the  other  hand  gives  us  the  outward 
thing  that  has  become,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but 
that  through  it  we  may  discern  the  inner  sense 
and  impulse. 

To  ask  for  the  most  perfect  distinctness  in  a 


work  of  Art,  and  value  it  in  the  degree  that  It 
has  that,  is  to  set  up  a  claim  of  extremely  doubt- 
ful justice.  Why,  if  it  comes  to  that,  do  they 
not  paint  statues  in  flesh  colors  and  give  them 
moveable  eyes  ?  Why  has  not  Beethoven  in  his 
Pastoral  Symphony  employed  the  well-known 
theatrical  machines,  to  depict  thunder  and  light- 
ning, the  murmuring  and  whispering  of  streams 
and  thickets  in  a  right  palpable  and  drastic  man- 
ner ?  AVhy  does  not  Bach  in  the  Cantata : 
"  Dearest  God,  when  shall  I  die",  cause  a  real 
death  bell  to  be  sounded,  instead  of  in  that 
extremely  mystical  and  "  indeed  unnatural" 
manner  "  boring  its  marrow-consuming  tinkle  Into 
our  nerves  upon  the  flute"  ?  The  reason  is,  be- 
cause allusion,  allegory,  enigmatical  twilight  stand 
nearer  to  the  poet,  whether  in  tones,  words  or 
forms ;  since  he  lias  not  the  thing  he  would  repre- 
sent ;  it  but  grows,  becomes  to  him ;  he  enters 
into  its  life  and  awaits  with  it  the  crisis  of  its 
being.  The  reason  is,  that  allusion  and  allegory 
serve  him  and  avail  him  more  ;  for  they  draw  the 
listener  or  spectator  into  kindred  life  with  them 
in  their  own  circle,  excite  him  to  cooperation  and 
to  living  sympathy,  make  him  a  party  with  them, 
whereas  full  realitj'  and  certainty  would  soon 
satiate  and  make  him  weary.  Thou  must  dream 
with  the  poet,  must  doubt  and  err,  must  hope  and 
hesitate  with  him :  that  Is  the  way  to  live  over 
and  enjoy  his  work  with  him. 

The  decisive  point  for  us  lies  not  In  the  how 
far,  but  in  the  fact :  that  Music  is  continually 
struggling  upward  from  the  sensual  into  the 
domain  of  the  spirit,  where  the  main  matter  is 
not  the  pleasure  of  the  senses  but  the  spiritual 
purpose  rising  out  of  that.  This  corresponds  with 
the  inward  necessity  of  man's  nature,  which  first 
manifests  itself  as  submerged  In  the  corporeal, 
and  finally  as  a  spiritual  entirely  predominating 
over  the  corporeal.  Every  Art  takes  the  same 
way  and  arrives  at  a  point,  where  you  find  its 
limits,  and  the  overstepping  of  Its  limits  ;  even 
the  clearest  and  most  definite  of  the  Arts,  the  Art 
of  Poetry  must  reach  this  questionable  point : — 
Dante's  "  Divine  Comedy",  Goethe's  "  Faust" 
In  the  second  part  are  obvious  examples.  Here 
too  it  Is,  where  Art  fitly  and  justly  requires  cer- 
tain allowances  and  presuppositions.  The  most 
Art-appreciative  Greek  would  not  have  compre- 
hended Raphael's  "Transfiguration"  or  Michel 
Angelo's  "  Last  Judgment",  since  he  would  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  Christian  tradition.  *  *  *  * 

In  the  preceding  disquisition  I  have  not  sought 
to  exhibit  the  fulness  and  breadth  of  the  whole 
life  of  Art, — that  is  the  problem  of  the  history 
and  literature  of  Art, — but  simply  to  recall  the 
essential  vital  moments,  in  which  Music  has  gained 
new  development,  new  paths,  in  order  thereby  to 
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give  a  complete  and  tangible  view  of  the  essential 
nature  of  Music.  »**«»**** 
A  different  point  of  view  has  been  maintained 
by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  artists  of  recent 
times,  Mendelssohn, — if  I  may  trust  the  report 
given  by  the  author  of  the  Fliegende  Blatter. 
The  conversation  turned  upon  the  assertion  often 
made  by  our  young  Art  contemporaries,  that  here 
or  there  "  a  new  path  has  been  entered."  Mend- 
elssohn exclaimed : 

What  is  the  real  meaning  of  this  phrase  ?  To 
open  a  way  that  no  one  has  ever  trod  before  you? 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  indispensable  that  this  new 
way  should  conduct  to  much  more  beautiful  and 
charming  regions  of  Art  than  those  with  which  we 
are  already  acquainted.  Everyone  is  capable  of 
simply  cutting  out  a  new  road,  provided  he  can 
handle  a  shovel  and  use  his  legs.  But,  in  every 
higher  acceptation  of  the  phrase,  I  deny  point 
blank  that  there  are  any  new  paths,  because  there 
are  no  more  new  provinces  of  Art.  They  were 
all  discovered  long  since.  New  paths  !  What  a 
mischievous  demon  is  this  notion  for  every  artist 
who  delivers  himself  up  to  it !  No  artist  has  ever 
really  entered  upon  a  new  path.  At  the  very 
best,  he  only  did  his  worli;  an  almost  impercepti- 
ble shade  better  than  his  predecessor.  Who  is  to 
open   these    new   paths?      Only    the    greatest 


genmses,   1   suppose 


!      But   tell   me,   now — did 


Beethoven  open  a  new  road  totally  different  from 
that  followed  by  Mozart  ?  Do  Beetlioven's  sym- 
phonies pursue  completely  new  paths  ?  I  say  that 
they  do  not.  I  can't  perceive  between  Beetho- 
ven's first  symphony  and  Mozart's  last  any  supe- 
riority in  the  way  of  unusual  artistic  worth  or 
extraordinary  effect.  The  former  pleases  me, 
and  the  latter  pleases  me.  If  I  hear  Beethoven's 
in  D  major  to-day,  I  feel  happy  ;  and  if,  to-mor- 
row I  hear  that  of  Mozart  in  C  major,  with  the 
fugue  at  the  end,  I  feel  happy  too.  I  do  not  think 
of  any  new  path,  when  1  hear  Beethoven,  nor 
does  he  remind  me  of  one.  What  an  opera  is 
Fidelia  !  I  do  not  pretend  that  every  thought  in 
it  pleases  me  completely,  but  I  should  like  to  know 
what  other  opera  can  produce  a  deeper  effect  or 
more  charming  artistic  enjoyment.  Can  you  find 
a  single  piece  in  it  with  which  Beethoven  struck 
out  a  new  path?  I  cannot.  I  see  in  the  score, 
and  hear  everywhere  in  the  performance,  Cheru- 
blni's  dramatic  style  of  melody.  It  is  true  Bee- 
thoven did  not  copy  it  servilely,  but  it  was  always 
floating  before  him  as  his  most  favorite  model. 

"  And  Beethoven's  last  period,"  I  incpiired, 
"  his  last  cjuartets — his  ninth  symphony — his  mass? 
Here  there  can  be  no  comparison  either  between 
him  and  Mozart,  or  any  other  artist,  before  or 
after  ?" 

"  That  may  be  true  in  a  certain  sense,"  con- 
tinued Mendelssohn,  warmly.  "  His  forms  are 
brondfr,  his  style  is  more  polyphonous  and  artifi- 
cial, the  thoughts,  as  a  rule,  more  gloomy  and 
melancholy,  even  when  intended  to  be  merry,  the 
instrumentation  more  full — he  has  gone  a  little 
further  on  the  old  road,  but  he  has  not  opened  a 
neic  one.  Now  let  us  be  frank — whither  has  he 
conducted  us  ? — to  really  more  beautiful  regions  ? 
Do  we,  as  artists,  experience  delight  of  an  abso- 
lutrly  higher  order,  on  hearing  the  ninth  sym- 
phony, than  on  hearing  most  of  his  others  ?  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  frankly  say  :  I  do  not ! 
If  I  hear  it,  I  pass  a  happy  hour,  but  the  sym- 
phony in  C  minor  affords  me  cjuite  as  great 
delight — my  pleasure  at  hearing  the  former  being, 
perhaps,  really  not  quite  so  undisturbed  and  pure 
as  it  is  when  listening  to  the  latter." 

If  it  were  not  the  convenient  wont  of  many  to 
give  in  their  adhesion  to  the  word  of  a  distin- 
guished man  without  more  ado,  this  dictum  and 
its  repetition  might  be  left  at  rest.  And  if  in  Art 
it  all  depended  on  an  everlastingly  vague  "  being 
pleased",  or  "  enjoying  oneself",  or  "  feeling  hap- 
py", on  a  progress  to  "  more  beautiful  and  charm- 
ing regions"  (what  is  beautiful,  and  what  more 
beautiful  ?)  :  why  then  we  should  have  to  agree 


with  Mendelssohn.  In  the  indefinite  regions  of 
enjoyment,  taste,  pleasure,  of  happy  feelings,  of 
the  charming  and  the  — •  without  deeper  defini- 
tion so-called  beautiful,  there  is  no  progress,  but 
only  enjoyment,  reveling  and  rioting  from  one 
charm  to  another,  where,  as  chance,  inclination, 
habit  or  excitement  prompts,  now  this  and  now 
another  wins  the  preference ;  nay  where  the 
deeper  thought,  through  its  estranging  influence, 
or  it  may  be  through  the  awkwardness  and  con- 
straint of  the  first  steps  on  an  unwonted  path,  to 
those  who  seek  enjoyment  in  habitual  and  level 
paths,  offers  possibly  a  less  undisturbed  and  easy 
course,  than  the  more  travelled  one.  No  one  can 
deny  the  violences  done  to  the  voice  parts  in  the 
Ninth  Symphony  and  in  the  last  Mass,  to  name 
no  other  instances.  But  high  over  all  the  details 
soars  the  new  and  deep  idea,  which  has  excited 
and  compelled  the  artist  to  such  conflict  with  the 
otherwise  more  mildly  managed  elements  of  his 
Art.  Not  in  the  details, — be  they  failures  or  suc- 
cesses, confused  or  clear — but  in  the  whole  and 
its  idea  lies  the  decision  !  Not  enjoyment  or  feel- 
ing happy,  but  knowledge  is  the  warrant  for  that 
progress,  which  is  an  everlasting  condition  in  all 
the  higher  interests  of  the  soul. 


New  Views  of  Opera. 

[Extracts  from  Richard  AVaqner's  "  Oppra  and  Drama,"  as 
translated  by  [he  Loadon  Blusical  World.] 


VII.  Meyeebeee. 

The  secret  of  Meyerbeer's  operatic  music  is 
— effect.^  *  *  To  convey  more  exactly  the 
meaning  we  affi.K  to  the  word,  we  must  translate 
"  effect"  by  "  result  without  a  motive." 

Meyerbeer's  music  does,  in  fact,  produce  on 
those  who  are  able  to  enjoy  it  a  result  without  a 
motive.  This  miracle  was  only  possible  for  the 
most  external  kind  of  music,  that  is  to  say,  fbr  a 
power  of  expression  whicli  (in  opera)  has,  from 
the,  earliest  period,  been  endeavoring  to  render 
itself  more  and  more  independent  of  anything 
worthy  of  expression,  and  proved  that  it  had  fully 
attained  this  independence  by  debasing  the  sub- 
ject of  the  expression,  which  subject  alone  im- 
parted to  the  latter  beintr,  jiroportion  and  justifi- 
cation, to  such  a  depth  of  moral  as  well  as  artistic 
nothingness,  that  the  subject  itself  could  only 
obtain  being,  proportion  and  justification  from  an 
act  of  musical  caprice,  which  act  had  thus  itself 
become  denuded  of  all  real  expression.  The  act 
itself  could  again  only  be  realized  in  connection 
with  other  moments  producing  absolute  results. 
In  the  most  extreme  specimens  of  instrumental 
music  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  justifying  power 
of  the  imagination,  which  found  matter  fbr  out- 
ward musical  support  in  a  programme,  or  even 
only  a  title  :  in  0[)era,  however,  this  matter  fbr 
support  ought  to  be  realized,  that  is  to  say,  the 
imagination  should  be  spared  every  laborious 
effort.  What,  in  the  former  case,  was  introduced 
programmatically  from  the  jihenomena  of  natural 
or  human  life,  should,  in  the  latter,  be  actually 
represented  with  most  material  reality,  so  as  to 
produce  a  phantastic  result  without  tlie  least  co- 
operation of  the  phantasy  itself.  The  coiuposer 
now  borrowed  this  matter  for  material  support 
fiom  scenic  mechanism  itself,  inasmuch  as  he  took 
the  results,  whicli  the  latter  was  able  to  produce, 
purely  for  themselves,  that  is  to  say,  he  separated 
them  from  the  subject,  which,  beyond  the  limits 
of  mechanism,  and  standing  upon  the  ground  of 
life-representing  poetry,  would  have  been  able  to 
fix  and  justify  them.  We  will  make  ourselves 
perfectly  intelligible  by  an  instance  which  char- 

*  Herr  Wagner  here  uses  the  word  "  Effect,"  as 
opposed  to  '*  Wirkuno."  Both,  however,  are  generally 
employed  for  the  Enfrlish  c^ecl,  so  that  the  dilTerence 
Herr  Wagner  makes  in  German  is  somewhat  difficult  of 
translation.  We  think,  liovvever,  we  liave  overcome  it 
by  rendering  "  Effect"  ejfect,  and  "  Wirkung"  result. 

Tkasslator. 


acterizes  Me3erbeer's  art  generally  in  the  most 
exhaustive  manner. 

Let  us  assume  a  poet  to  be  inspired  by  a  hero, 
a  combatant  for  light  and  freedom,  in  whose 
breast  there  burns  a  powerful  feeling  of  love  for 
his  dishonored  brethren,  insulted  in  their  most 
sacred  rights.  The  poet  wants  to  represent  this 
hero  at  the  height  of  his  career,  and  in  the  midst 
of  active  glory.  For  this  purpose,  he  selects  the 
following  decisive  moment  of  history.  Accom- 
panied by  the  multitude  who,  leaving  house  and 
home,  wife  and  child,  have  followed  his  inspirit- 
ing summons,  in  order  to  conquer  or  to  die  in  the 
struggle  with  powerful  oppressors,  the  hero  has 
arrived  before  a  fortified  city,  which  the  crowd, 
inexperienced  in  war,  must  carry  by  storm,  if  the 
work  of  delivery  is  to  progress  victoriously.  From 
previous  misfortunes,  a  feeling  of  dejection  has 
arisen ;  bad  passions,  dissension  and  confusion 
rage  in  the  host;  all  is  lost  if  all  is  not  won  this 
very  day.  Such  a  position  is  one  in  which  heroes 
attain  their  fullest  height.  The  poet  makes  the 
hero,  who  has  just  consulted,  in  nightly  solitude, 
the  god  within  him,  the  spirit  of  the  purest  love 
of  man,  and  sanctified  himself  by  his  breath, 
appear,  in  the  grey  morning-light,  among  the 
crowd,  who  are  already  divided  among  themselves 
as  to  whether  they  shall  be  cowardly  brutes  or 
god-like  heroes.  The  people  assemble  at  his 
mighty  voice,  which  penetrates  into  their  very 
heart's  core  ;  and  now,  become  aware  of  the  god 
within  them,  they  feel  elevated  and  ennobled, 
while  their  enthusiasm  raises  the  hero  still  hisher 
— from  enthusiasm  he  pushes  on  to  action.  He 
seizes  the  flag  and  waves  it  high  against  the  ter- 
rible walls  of  the  city,  the  bulwark  of  the  foe, 
who,  as  long  as  they  remain  safe  behind  their 
ramparts,  render  a  better  future  impossible  for 
mankind.  "  Up,  then  I  death  or  victory  !  The 
city  must  be  ours  !"  The  poet  has  now  exhausted 
himself;  he  wants,  at  present,  to  see  expressed 
upon  the  stage  the  one  moment  when  the  highly 
excited  state  of  mind  of  every  person  concerned 
shall  appear  before  us  with  the  most  convincing 
reality  ;  the  stage  must  become  the  theatre  of  the 
world;  nature  must  display  herself  as  allied  with 
our  own  elevated  sentiments;  she  must  no  longer 
surround  us  with  coldness  and  indifference.  Be- 
hold 1  sacred  necessity  irresistibly  impels  the 
poet :  he  dissipates  the  morning  mist,  and,  at  his 
command,  the  rising  sun  darts  its  illuminating 
rays  over  the  city,  which  is  now  consecrated  to 
the  victory  of  the  enthusiasts. 

Here  we  have  the  triumph  of  almight)'  Art,  and 
such  miracles  can  dramatic  Art  alone   perform. 

But  such  a  miracle — that  can  only  Sfuing  from 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  dramatic  poet,  and  only  be 
rendered  possible  by  a  lovely  occurrence  bor- 
rowed from  life  itself — is  not  desired  by  the 
operatic  composer :  he  wants  the  result  and  not 
the  motioe.  simply  because  it  does  not  lie  in  his 
power.  In  a  principal  scene  of  Meyerbeer's 
Prophele,  which  externallij  resembles  the  one  just 
described  ;  we  obtain,  fbr  the  ear,  the  purely  sen- 
sual result  of  a  hymn-like  melody,  .stolen  from  the 
people's  song,  and  carried  to  a  degree  of  intoxi- 
cating fulness  ;  and,  for  the  eye,  that  of  a  sun  in 
which  all  we  recognize  is  absolutely  nought  but  a 
masterpiece  of  mechanism.  The  object  that 
should  merely  be  warmed  by  the  melody  and  illu- 
minated by  the  sun — the  highly  inspired  hero,*  who 
ought  to  pour  out  his  soul,  with  the  most  fervid 
rapture,  into  the  music,  and  who,  in  obedience  to 
the  bidding  of  the  pressing  necessity  of  his  situa- 

*  Some  persons  may  answer  me:  **  We  did  not  want 
your  glorious  popular  hero,  who,  by  the  way,  is  merely 
ii  later  product  of  your  own  private  revolutionary  imagi- 
nation. On  the  contrary,  we  wished  to  represent  an 
unfortunate  3'oungman,  who,  embittered  by  sad  experi- 
ence and  seduced  by  treacherous  demagogues,  allows 
himself  to  be  spurred  onto  commit  crimes,  which  he 
subsequentiy  expiates  by  sincere  repentance."  I  now 
inqnire  the  meaning  of  the  eftijct  of  sunlight,  and  shall 
perhaps  receive  the  following  reply :  "  That  is  in  strict 
accordance  with  nature;  why  should  not  the  sun  rise 
early  in  the  morning?"  This  would  certainly  be  a  very 
practical  excuse  for  an  involuntary  sunrise,  but  still  I 
should  feel  compelled  to  niamtain:  "  This  sun  would  not 
have  struck  you  so  unexpectedly,  if  a  situation,  like  that 
which  I  have"  sketched  ont  above,  had  not  really  iioated 
before  your  mind;  the  situation  itself  did  not  please  you, 
but  yoii  certainly  intended  to  produce  a  result  from  it" 
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tion,  called  fortli  the  appearance  of  the  sun — the 
justifying,  conditional  kernel  of  all  the  luscious 
dramatiL" fruit — in  not  present  at  all;  in  his  place 
we  have  a  tenor  singer,  characteristically  dressed, 
whom  Meyerbeer  has  charged,  through  his  poeti- 
cal private  secretary,  Scribe,  to  sing  as  well  as  he 
can,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  adopt  sometliing  of 
a  communistic  bearing,  so  that  people  shonld,  also, 
have  something  piquant  to  reflect  on.  The  hero, 
of  whom  we  previously  spoke,  is  a  poor  devil,  who 
has  undertaken  from  weakness  the  part  of  an  im- 
postor, and,  finally,  in  the  most  pitiable  manner, 
repents — not  any  error,  or  fanatical  infatuation, 
for  which  a  sun  might  have  arisen  in  case  of 
necessity,  but — his  weakness  and  lying  conduct. 
We  will  not  here  investigate  what  considera- 
tions could  have  co-operated  to  bring  forth  such 
an  unworthy  object  under  the  tide  of  a  "  Prophet;" 
let  a  contemplation  of  the  result,  which  is  really 
instructive,  suffice  us.  In  the  first  place,  we  see, 
in  this  example,  the  complete  moral  and  artistic 
degradation  of  the  poet;  whoever  is  best  inten- 
tioned  towards  the  composer  nwst  no  longer  see 
the  slightest  good  quality  in  the  poet ;  in  other 
words — the  poetic  intention  must  not  attract  us, 
in  the  least,  any  more ;  on  the  contrary,  it  must 
disgust  us.  The  performer  must  not  interest  us 
as  anything  more  than  a  singer  in  costume,  and 
this  he  can  only  do,  in  the  scene  mentioned,  by 
singing  the  above  melody,  which,  accordingly, 
entirely  of  itself — as  melody — produces  a  result. 
In  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same  reason,  the 
sun  must  work  for  itself  alone,  namely,  as  an  imi- 
tation of  the  true  sun  realized  upon  the  stage : 
the  reason  of  the  result  it  effects  is  referable,  con- 
sequently, not  to  the  drama,  but  to  pure  mechan- 
ism, which,  at  the  moment  the  sun  appears,  alone 
furnishes  matter  for  thought ;  how  alarmed  the 
composer  would  be,  if  people  were  to  look  upon 
its  appearance  as  in  any  way  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  transfiguration  of  the  hero  as  the  cham- 
pion of  mankind  !  On  the  contrary,  both  for  him 
and  his  public,  the  main  thing  must  be  to  direct 
all  attention  from  such  ideas  entirely  to  the  mas- 
terpiece of  mechanism.  Thus,  in  this  single  scene, 
so  applauded  by  the  public,  all  Art  is  resolved  into 
its  component  parts;  the  externalities  of  Art  are 
made  its  essence,  and  as  this  essence  we  acknowl- 
edge— effect,  absolute  effect,  that  is  to  say,  the 
charm  of  artificially  producing  amorous  tickling, 
without  the  activity  of  real  amorous   enjoyment. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  write  a  criticism  of 
Meyerbeer's  operas,  but  simply  to  represent  in 
them  the  constitution  of  modern  opera  in  connec- 
tion with  this  entire  branch  of  Art  generally. 
Although  obliged,  by  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
frequently  to  give  ray  statement  an  historical 
character,  I  could  not  allow  myself  to  be  so  far 
led  away  as  to  deliver  myself  up  to  a  system  of 
historical  details  properly  so  speaking.  Had  I 
especially  to  characterize  Meyerbeer's  capability 
and  vocation  for  dramatic  composition,  I  should, 
out  of  regard  for  truth,  which  I  e.xert  myself  com- 
pletely to  discover,  bring  forward  most  promi- 
nently a  remarkable  circumstance  in  his  works. 
There  is  such  frightful  hoUowness,  shallowness, 
and  nullity,  displayed  in  Meyerbeer's  music,  that 
we  feel  inclined  to  set  down  his  specifically  musi- 
cal competency  at  zero — especially  in  comparison 
with  tliat  of  far  the  greater  majority  of  contempo- 
rary composers.  The  fact  that,  in  spite  of  this, 
he  has  achieved  such  great  success  with  the 
operatic  public  of  Europe,  must  not  fill  us  with 
astonishment,  for  this  marvel  is  very  easily  ex- 
plained by  a  glance  at  the  said  public,  but  purely 
artistic  observation  shall  enchain  and  teach  us. 
We  observe  that,  with  the  most  palpable  incapa- 
bility of  giving  the  least  sign  of  artistic  life,  from 
his  own  musical  powers,  the  celebrated  composer 
rises,  nevertheless,  in  some  passages  of  his  operatic 
music,  to  the  pinnacle  of  the  most  undeniable  and 
greatest  artistic  power.  Such  passages  are  the 
creations  of  real  inspiration,  and,  on  looking  more 
nearly,  we  see,  also,  by  what  this  inspiration  was 
produced  —  namely,  hy  really  poetic  situation. 
Wherever  the  poet  forgets  his  constrained  consid- 
eration for  the  musician;  wherever,  in  his  course 
of  dramatic  compilation,  he  involuntarily  comes 


upon  a  moment,  when  he  can  breath  in  and  again 
send  forth  the  free,  refreshing,  human  air  of  life — 
he  suildenly  wafts  it  as  a  source  of  inspiration  to 
the  musician  as  well,  and  the  latter,  who,  after 
exhausting  all  the  musical  riches  of  his  predeces- 
sors, cannot  give  a  single  gasp  more  of  real  inven- 
tion, is  now  enabled,  all  at  once,  to  discover  the 
richest,  most  noble,  and  most  soul-moving  musical 
expression.  I  would  especially  call  the  reader's 
attention  to  several  detached  passages  in  the  well- 
known  and  painful  love-scene  in  the  fourth  act  of 
the  Huffiienols,  and  above  all,  to  the  invention  of 
tlie  wonderful  and  moving  melody  in  G  flat  major, 
with  which,  springing  as  it  does,  like  a  fragrant 
blossom  from  a  situation  that  seizes  on  every  fibre 
of  the  human  heart  with  delicious  pain,  only  very 
few,  and  only  the  most  perfect  portions  of  musi- 
cal works  can  be  compared.  I  mention  this  with 
the  most  sincere  joy  and  real  enthusiasm,  because 
in  this  very  fact  the  true  constitution  of  Art  is  dis- 
played so  clearly  and  irrefutably,  that  we  cannot 
help  perceiving,  with  rapture,  that  the  capability 
of  true  artistic  creation  must  fall  to  the  lot  even 
of  the  most  corrupt  maker  of  music  immediately 
he  enters  the  sphere  of  a  necessity  stronger  than 
his  own  selfish  caprice,  and  suildenly  efi'ects  his 
own  salvation  by  turning  his  perverse  endeavors 
into  the  true  path  of  real  Art. 

But  the  fact  of  our  being  able  to  notice  only 
detached  passages,  and  not  one  entire  great  pas- 
sage— not,  for  instance,  the  whole  love-scene  to 
which  I  referred,  but  only  sepai-ate  moments  in  it, 
compels  us,  above  all  things,  to  reflect  upon  the 
horrible  nature  of  the  madness,  that  nips  in  the 
bud  the  development  of  the  musician's  noblest 
equalities,  and  stamps  his  muse  with  the  insipid 
smile  of  a  repulsive  desire  to  please,  or  the  dis- 
torted simper  of  an  insane  rage  for  command. 
This  madness  is  the  anxiety  of  the  musician  to 
defray,  himself  and  out  of  his  own  property,  that 
which  neither  he  nor  his  property  can  defray, 
and  in  the  common  production  of  which  he  can 
only  pardcipate,  when  it  is  presented  him  from 
out  of  the  particular  property  of  another.  Through 
this  unnatural  anxiety,  by  which  the  musician 
wished  to  satisfy  his  vanity — namely,  to  represent 
his  capability  in  the  light  of  boundless  power,  he 
has  reduced  the  said  power,  which  is,  in  truth, 
most  rich,  to  the  most  beggarly  poverty,  in  which 
Meyerbeer's  operatic  music  now  appears  to  us. 
In  the  selfish  endeavor  to  force  its  narrow  forms, 
as  the  only  valid  ones,  upon  the  drama,  this 
operatic  music  has  proved,  until  it  was  insupport- 
able, the  poverty-stricken,  oppressive  stiffness 
and  unprofitableness  of  the  forms  in  question.  In 
the  mania  for  appearing  rich  and  varied,  it  has 
sunk,  as  a  musical  Art,  to  a  state  of  the  most  com- 
plete mental  want,  and  been  compelled  to  borrow 
of  the  most  material  mechanism.  In  the  egotis- 
tical pretence  of  exhausting  dramatic  characteris- 
tic by  mere  musical  means,  it  has,  lastly,  lost  all 
natural  power  of  expression,  and  degraded  itself 
to  the  level  of  the  most  grotesque  bulToonery. 


Playing  people  out. — At  the  Panopticon, 
in  Leicester  Square,  is  one  of  the  finest  organs  in 
the  world.  But,  from  a  correspondence  which 
has  been  published,  it  would  appear,  that  what- 
ever stops  the  instrument  may  have,  the  vox 
liumana  of  the  proprietary  emits  very  objectiona- 
ble noises.  Mr.  Best,  who  had  been  acting  as 
organist,  and  who  has  certainly  made  the  organ 
discourse  most  eloquent  music,  complains  of  hav- 
ing been  treated,  by  those  who  engaged  his  servi- 
ces, as  an  artist  ought  not  to  be  treated  ;  and,  the 
first  time  the  owners  of  the  instrument  send  their 
bellows  to  mend,  they  had  better  send  their  man- 
ners to  undergo  a  similar  reparatory  operation. 
Not  satisfied  with  Mr.  Best's  scholarly  exhibition 
of  the  varied  powers  of  the  grand  organ,  by  the 
performance  of  a  series  of  compositions  to  visitors 
who  listen,  the  directors  of  the  establishment  call 
upon  a  gentleman  and  a  musician  to  "  play  the 
people  out."  He  is  to  accompany  the  shuffling  of 
feet,  the  racing  down  stairs,  the  calls  of  parties 
"  to  keep  together,"  the  requests  "  not  to  shove," 
the  squabble  for  canes,  parasols,  and  umbrellas, 
and  the  recitative  in  which  cabs  are  summoned  to 
the  door.     And  when  the  last  lounger  is  out,  the 


gentleman  and  musician  may  leave  oflT.  But  this 
is  not  all.  The  direction  is  good  enough  to  select 
a  composition  fit  to  be  applied  to  this  noble  Art- 
purpose — and  they  select  Mendelssohn's  "  Bridal 
March,"  which,  as  every  body  knows,  is  just  the 
thing  to  be  trampled  to  pieces  by  a  crowd  of 
wearied  sight-seers,  anxious  to  escape.  If  the 
directors  could  get  a  Raphael,  they  would,  in  the 
same  spirit,  lay  it  down  as  a  door-mat,  for  the 
greater  luxury  of  their  departing  patrons.  Mr. 
Best,  having  in  vain  remonstrated  against  the  vul- 
garity, very  properly  resigns.  He  will  not  dese- 
crate Mendelssohn,  and  "  play  the  people  out." 
If  the  Panopticon  people  conduct  all  their  arrange- 
ments in  this  fashion,  and  without  regard  to  wdiat 
is  due  to  Art,  the  public,  which  soon  comprehends 
such  things,  will  discover  it,  and  then  the  next 
organists  will  have  a  very  much  harder  task  to 
attempt  than  "  playing  people  out,"  namely  that 
of  "  playing  them  in."  The  directors  have  got  a 
Novum  Orffiinum,  and  a  noble  one,  but  they 
need  not  therefore  behave  like  fat  Bacons. 

Punch. 


Touch  :  as  applifd  to  the  instrument 
AND  THE  FINGER. — The  term  "  Touch"  is  applied 
as  well  to  the  mstrument  as  to  the  performer. 
When  it  is  said  that  a  pianoforte  has  "  a  good 
touch,"  it  is  intended  to  express  that  each  key 
replies  with  ease  to  every  degree  of  lightness  or 
power  with  which  the  finger  presses  or  strikes  it ; 
that  it  possesses  the  just  amount  of  resistance  to 
the  touch  of  the  finger ;  that  its  slow  or  rapid 
reiteration  produces  tones  of  equal  value  respec- 
tively, and  that  in  these  various  particulars  there 
exists  no  perceptible  inequality  throughout  the 
entire  range  of  the  instrument.  By  the  "  touch" 
of  the  performer  we  mean  the  action  of  the  finger 
on  the  key.  By  the  majority  of  pianists,  profes- 
sional as  well  as  amateur,  this  cjuality  is  not  suf- 
ficiently cultivated ;  and  now  that  we  fortunately 
possess  actions  so  perfect  in  their  mechanism  as 
to  enable  us  to  draw  from  the  string  any  amount, 
and  almost  any  quality  of  tone  we  may  desire,  we 
must  attribute  a  hard  unvocal  tone,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expression,  to  a  want  of  musical  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  performer.  I  would  coun- 
sel all  students  of  the  pianoforte  closely  to  imitate 
the  voice  ;  and,  by  frequent  experiments,  strive 
to  produce  from  the  point  of  the  finger  every  gra- 
dation of  tone  of  which  the  voice  is  capable. 
Between  forte  and  fortissimo,  piano  and  pianissimo, 
there  are  gradations  of  tones  to  he  drawn  forth, 
analagous,  in  the  sister  art  of  painting,  to  the  mid- 
dle tints  of  a  picture  ;  by  the  pioduction  of  which, 
an  expression  is  given  to  music  which  excites, 
both  in  the  player  and  the  auditor,  emotions, 
almost  as  varied  as  our  sensibilities.  An  attention 
to  pianos  and  fortes,  just  time,  and  a  firm  clear 
articulation,  are  considered,  by  pianists  in  general, 
sufficient  requisites  to  constitute  a  "  good  pla3'er." 
We  have  myriads  of  "  good"  players ;  but  of 
"  great"  players,  how  few  !  The  aim  of  manufac- 
turers, besides  producing  a  greater  volume  of 
tone,  a  more  sustained  quality,  and  a  more  equal 
touch  has  been  to  bring,  by  means  of  the  most 
perfect  mechanism,  the  peculiar  sensitiveness  of 
the  finger  into  a  more  immediate  association  with 
the  string,  so  that  every  variety  of  touch  shall  pro- 
duce a  corresponding  variet)'  of  tone  from  the 
instrument.  Dr.  Lardner,  in  his  "  plandbook  of 
Philosophy"  instances  the  mechanism  which  in 
the  pianoforte  connects  the  key  with  the  hammer 
as  a  "  beautiful  example  of  complex  leverage." 
He  says  "  the  object  of  it  is  to  convey,  from  the 
point  where  the  finger  acts  upon  the  key,  to  that 
at  which  the  hammer  acts  upon  the  string,  all  the 
delicacy  of  action  of  the  finger;  so  that  the  piano 
may  participate  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  sensi- 
bility of  touch  which  is  observable  in  the  harp ; 
and  which  is  the  consequence  of  the  finger  acting 
immediately  on  the  string  in  that  instrument  with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  other  mechanism." 
The  whole  range  of  mechanical  art,  I  be'iei'e, 
does  not  furnish  a  more  astonishing  result ;  and, 
when  the  distance  from  the  keys  to  the  wires  is 
considered,  I  think  it  will  be  conceded  that  to 
produce,  through  the  medium  of  wood  and  leather, 
that  marveflous  sympathy  which  exists   between 
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the  finger  and  the  strings,  a  great  triumph  of 
mechanical  skill  has  been  achieved.  We  are  of 
late,  however,  so  accustomed  to  perfection  in  the 
numerous  inventions  of  art  that  it  not  only  ceases 
to  excite  our  wonder,  but  is  not  even  appreciated. 
Charles  Salaman's  Fourth  Lecture. 


[The  following  beautiful  little  poem  from  Tennyson's 
new  volume — "  Mnud,  and  other  poems'* — (In  press  by 
Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Fields,  Boston),  is  said  to  be  a  true 
passage  from  the  poet's  own  experience.] 

THE  LETTERS. 

Still  on  the  tower  stood  the  vane, 

A  black  yew  gloom'd  the  stagnant  air. 
I  peer'd  athwart  the  chancel  pane 

And  saw  the  altar  cold  and  bare. 
A  clog  of  lead  was  round  my  feet, 

A  band  of  pain  across  my  brow; 
'  Cold  altar,  heaven  and  earth  shall  meet 

Before  you  hear  my  marriage  vow.' 

I  turn'd  and  Immm'd  a  bitter  song 

That  mock'd  the  wholesome  human  heart, 
And  then  we  met  in  wrath  and  wrong. 

We  met,  but  only  meant  to  part. 
Full  cold  my  greeting  was  and  dry; 

She  faintly  smiled,  she  hardly  moved; 
I  saw  with  half  unconscious  eye 

She  wore  the  colors  I  approved. 

She  took  the  little  ivory  chest. 

With  half  a  sigh  she  turned  the  key. 
And  raised  her  head  with  lips  comprest. 

And  gave  my  letters  back  to  me. 
And  gave  the  trinkets  and  the  rings, 

My  gifts  when  gifts  of  mine  could  please; 
As  looks  the  father  on  the  things 

Of  his  dead  son,  I  looked  on  these. 

She  told  me  all  her  friends  had  said: 

I  raged  against  the  public  liar; 
She  talked  as  if  her  love  were  dead. 

But  in  my  words  were  seeds  of  fire. 
'  No  more  of  love;  your  sex  is  known ; 

I  never  will  be  twice  deceived, 
Henceforth  I  trust  the  man  alone. 

The  woman  cannot  be  believed. 

Thro'  slander,  meanest  spawn  of  hell 

(And  woman's  slander  is  the  worst). 
And  you,  whom  once  I  loved  so  well. 

Thro'  you,  my  life  will  be  accurst.' 
I  spoke  with  heart,  and  heat  and  force, 

I  shock  her  breast  with  vague  alarms; 
Like  torrents  from  a  mountain's  source 

We  rushed  into  each  other's  arms. 

We  parted :  sweetly  gleamed  the  stars, 

And  sweet  the  vapnr-braided  blue. 
Low  breezes  fann'd  the  belfry  bars, 

As  homeward  by  the  church  I  drew. 
The  very  graves  appear'd  to  smile, 

So  fresh  they  ro^e  in  shadow'd  swells; 
'Daik  porch,'  I  said,  'and  silent  aisle. 

There  comes  a  sound  of  marriage  bells.' 


Sound  Doctrink. — In  ^  sermon,  delivered  by 
E,ev.  Dr.  Bellows,  of  New  York,  before  the  Wes- 
tern Unitarian  Conference,  is  the  following  para- 
graph: 

"  For  my  own  part,  I  say  it  in  all  solemnity,  I 
have  lived  to  become  sincerely  suspicious  of  the 
piety  of  those  who  do  not  love  pleasure  in  any 
form.  I  cannot  trust  the  man  that  never  laughs; 
that  is  always  sedate  ;  that  has  no  apparent  ou'tlets 
for  those  natural  springs  of  sportiveness  and 
gayety  that  are  perennial  in  the  human  soul.  I 
know  that  nature  takes  her  revenge  on  such  vio- 
lence. I  expect  to  find  secret  vices,  malignant 
sins,  or  horrid  crimes  springing  up  in  this  hot-bed 
of  confined  air  and  imprisoned  space;  and, 
therefore,  it  gives  me  a  sincere  moral  gratification 
anywhere,  and  in  any  community,  to  see  innocent 
pleasures  and  popular  amusements  resisting  the 
religious  bigotry  that  frowns  so  unwisely  upon 
them.  Anything  is  better  than  dark,  dead,  un- 
happy social  life — a  prey  to  ennui  and  morbid 


excitment,  which  results  from  unmitigated  puri- 
tanism,  whose  second  crop  is  usually  unbridled 
license  and  infamous  folly." 


Germany^ 

Munich. — A  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  BuUe- 
iin  writes; 

The  opera  at  JTunich  is  one  of  the  best  in  Germany, 
and  I  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  hearing  a  true  Ger- 
man opera  performed  in  a  German  theatre.  Kkeutzek's 
Nachtlager  In  Grnnnda  was  announced — an  opera  with 
the  mu.^ic  of  which  I  was  familiar,  although  it  has  never 
been  played  in  America.  The  theatre  is  a  Inr^e  and  very 
handsome  one,  with  five  tiers  of  boxes  and  a  very  spa- 
cious comfortable  pnrquet.  The  performance  com- 
menced at  half  past  6  o'clock,  and  a  little  before  that,  on 
entering,  I  found  a  large  audience  assembled.  There 
were  no  famous  artists  among  the  singers,  but  all  were 
respectable,  and  the  bnrytone,  Herr  Kindkrmann,  Is  the 
best  I  have  henvd  in  Europe,  but  not  equal  to  Radiali, 
whor^e  equnl  I  have  not  seen  either  in  Paris  or  London. 
Mndame  Dietz  was  the  prima  donna — she  has  a  good 
voice  and  method  and  acts  quite  well,  but  is  neither 
young  nor  pretty.  The  orchestra  numbered  over  sixty 
first  rate  performers,  and  I  observed  that  the  harpist  was 
a  woman.  They  played  most  admirably,  and  the  capital 
overture  to  the  opera  could  scarcely  have  been  better 
performed.  The  Narhilnr/er  in  Granada,  thoush  some- 
what deficient  in  dramatic  interest,  is  very  well  written. 
Its  melodies  are  graceful,  without  being  strikingly  ori- 
ginal, and  some  of  the  concerted  music  is  most  admirable. 
The  burden  of  the  work  rests  upon  the  soprano  and  the 
first  barj'-tone;  the  tenor  has  not  a  great  deal  to  do. — 
Herr  Kindermann  delighted  me  by  his  acting  and  sing- 
ing, especially  in  a  scene  where  he  is  shut  up  and  goes  to 
^est  in  a  ruined  apartment  of  the  Alhambra,  and  is  dis- 
rurbed  by  a  band  of  outlaws,  with  whom  he  has  a  con- 
flict, in  which,  of  course,  he  is  victorious.  The  soprano 
has  a  good  duet  with  the  tenor,  a  better  with  the  bary- 
tone, and  sings  in  a  very  fine  trio  with  both  at  the  close 
of  the  opera.  A  quintet— soprano,  four  barytones  and 
bases,  was  also  very  effective.  The  chorus  numbered 
between  sixty  and  seventy  singers,  and  they  did  their 
part  extremely  well.  The  scenery,  too,  was  extremely 
beautiful,  and  every  scene  was  painted  expressly  for  its 
special  purpose,  so  that  there  were  no  violations  of  pro- 
priety and  none  of  the  absurd  anachronisms  that  are  con- 
stantly to  be  seen  on  the  American  stage.  For  one  of 
the  best  seats  in  the  theatre,  secured  in  advance,  to  see 
such  an  excellent  performance  as  this,  I  had  to  pay  only 
a  single  florin.  The  audience  seemed  to  enjoy  the  opera 
exceedingly,  were  verv  attentive,  and  liberal,  but  not 
boisterous  or  undiscriminating  in  their  apnlan'=e.  The 
whole  performance  was  over  a  quarter  before  9  o'clock, 
so  that  a  valuable  part  of  the  evenine  remained  for  pri- 
vate entertainments  or  for  visits  to  the  garden=,  where 
there  is  music  every  evening.  All  must  agree  thattlils  is 
much  more  rational  that  stayingtill  midniffbt.  as  they  do 
at  Paris  or  London,  to  bear  one  of  Mfyerbker's  enor- 
mous works,  or  parts  of  two  or  three  of  other  composers. 

KoNiGSBERG. — Mdlle.  .Tdhanna  Waener  has  appeared 

with  great  success  in  Jphigevia  in  Aidh  and  Fvrymdhe. 
The  operatic  company  will  shortly  proceed  to  Elbing,  to 
give  a  series  of  ei^ht  representations.  Mdlle.  Johanna 
Wagner  will  accompany  them. 

Berlin. — The  season  at  the  Roval  Opera-house  was 
brought  to  a  close  with  M.  Auber's  Lnc  des  Fees.  Owing 
to  the  fine  weather  and  the  various  attractions  out  of 
doors,  the  house  was  very  thinly  attended.  It  will  remain 
closed  for  a  month.  The  concert  given  by  the  hands  of 
the  various  regiments,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Fund  for 
Military  Musicians,  Their  Wives,  and  Children,  went  off", 
last  week,  with  great  eclat. 

Stettin. — Madlle.  Johanna  Wasner  has  appeared  in 
I'nwfhduseT  and  /  Montcccht  e  O'pvh'-tfi  with  =nccess.  A 
new  romantic  comic  opera,  entitled  Vas  WirthsJwus  am 
Ky-ffhaitser,  has  been  produced,  and  tolerably  well 
received.  The  music  is  by  a  young  composer  of  the 
name  of  Ludwig  Hofi'mann,  chorus-master  at  the  theatre. 

Leipsic. — At  the  re-opening  of  the  theatre,  in  the 
beginning  of  September,  ?Terr  A.  Riccius,  who  has.  for 
many  years,  directed  the  "  Euterpe"  concerts,  will  fulfil 
tha  duties  of  conductor. 

Geneva. — Tvvo  concerts  are  given  every  week  on  the 
Lake.  The  orchestra,  consisting  entirely  of  Germans,  is 
placed  in  a  large  barque,  which  tlie  audience  follow  about 
in  small  boats. 

Vienna. — The  Italian  operatic  season  was  brought  to 
a  close  on  the  .30th  ult.,  with  selections  from  the  follow- 
ing operas: — Rlgoleflo,  Lucrezia  Borgia^  La  Cenerenlola^ 
II   Trovaiore,  and  Norma. 

Paris. 

Grand  Opera. — (  Correspondence  London  Musical 
World,  Juhj  21.) 

Roger  and  Alhoni  appeared  ten  days  ago  in  the 
Prophhte,  Roger  filling  the  part  of  Jean  of  Leyden, 
Alboni  representing  his  much-tried  and  afflicted  mother. 
To  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  simple,  digni- 


fied, and  touching  conception  of  Mario,  or  with  the 
more  impassioned,  vigorous,  and  manly  representation 
of  TAMitERLiK,  Roger  may  pass  for  a  good  represen- 
tative of  the  peasant-prophet-king.  To  my  taste  he 
overacts  the  part,  and,  in  his  constant  desire  to  be 
doing  something,  misses  the  effect  produced  by  the 
calm  dignity  of  Mario,  or  the  quietbut  resolute  bearing 
of  Tarnberlik.        *  ****«.# 

But,  although  Roger  has  yet  to  learn  the  ars  celare 
artem,  he  is  an  accomplished  singer  with  a  tine  voice 
and  good  style,  a  through  musician  and  a  conscientious 
artist.  Whnt  can  I  say  of  Alboni  which  has  not  been 
repeated  a  thousand  times  ?  To  what  purpose  should 
I  speak  of  that  marvellous  voice,  limpid,  sonorous,  of 
unprecedented  compass,  ever  fresh,  ever  charming, 
ever  touching  ?  *  *  *  *  Her  conception  of  the 
part  is  admirable,  her  execution  of  the  music  perfectly 
marvellous.  With  her,  Fides  is  a  poor  peasant  woman, 
whose  whole  soul  is  absorbed  in  one  overpowering  sen- 
sation— love  for  her  son.  She  is  no  enthusiast,  no 
bigh-souled  matron  ;  she  is  a  loving,  trusting,  tender- 
hearted, devoted  mother,  ready  to  yield  up  her  life  for 
her  child,  but  resolutely  refusing  to  sanction  an  impos- 
tor; willing  to  forget  the  past  and  forgive  the  present, 
if  her  son  will  but  return  to  his  humble  home,  and 
remain  with  that  mother  who  is  so  fondly  devoted  to 
him.  This  conception  seems  to  be  more  true  than  that 
which  makes  of  Fides  an  austere  devotee,  cursing  the 
impiety  committed  by  the  Prophet,  and  bowed  down 
by  the  weight  of  his  wickedness  and  profanity.  Alboni 
has  evidently  studied  her  part  with  the  greatest  care 
and  attention,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the  manner  in 
which  from  beginning  to  end  she  portrayed  in  action 
the  conception  she  had  formed.  Her  first  aivyAh! 
Tiionjils^  sois  &m/,"  was  sung  with  a  tenderness,  grace, 
and  amplitude,  of  which  words  can  afford  no  idea  ; 
and  the  exquisite  tones  of  her  most  lovely  voice  pro- 
duced an  instantaneous  thrill  of  pleasure  through  the 
whole  house.  She  was  called  for  again  and  again  both 
during  and  after  the  opera,  and  the  performance  was 
one  continued  triumph.  Mile.  PoiNSOT  makes  a 
pleasing  Bertha,  and  the  orchestra  and  chorus,  though 
inferior  to  those  of  Covent  Garden,  are  yet  deserving 
of  praise  for  the  manner  in  which  they  acquitted  them- 
selves. 

Here,  then,  is  the  Grand-Op^ra  well  provided  until 
the  close  of  the  season.  Les  Vepres  Sici/iennes  prom- 
ises its  career  of  success,  and  Mile.  Cruvelli  has  won 
all  hearts  in  her  last  and  one  of  her  most  effective 
impersonations.  Such  receipts  have  rarely  been 
known  in  the  history  of  the  establishment  as  those  of 
Les  Vepres  Siciliennes ,  and  the  capabilities  of  the 
house  would  be  taxed  were  there  even  accommodation 
for  twice  the  number  it  now  contains.  The  Duke  of 
Saxe  Coburg's  opera,  Scmta  Chiara,  is  in  constant 
rehearsal,  in  order  that  it  may  be  produced  to  do 
honor  to  your  Queen's  visit  in  AuQ:ust ;  and,  at  the 
end  of  this  year,  alas!  Mile.  Cruvelli  bids  farewell  to 
the  stage  for  ever. 

The  Opera  Comique  is  full  to  the  roof  each  night, 
and  gives  alternate  representations  of  L'  Etoile  du 
Nord  and  Jenny  Bell.  The  Th^atre-Lyrique  is  closed 
until  September,  when  it  opens  with  Marie  Cabel  in 
Jaguaritaj  V  Indlenne. 

The  Exhibition  has  been  a  source  of  enormous  profit 
to  the  operas  and  theatres,  for  the  weather  has  been  so 
uncertain  that  the  balls  and  concerts  al  fresco — for 
which  Paris  is  so  famous — have  been  comparatively 
deserted,  while  the  theatres  and  operas  overflowed. 
The  receipts  during  the  month  of  June  amounted  to 
no  less  a  sum  than  1,309,30"  francs  being,  I  believe, 
the  largest  receipt  on  record,  and  377,08-5  francs  more 
than  in  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 


Pu.'iiiiaK!;  luteal  Itnt. 

Concerts  at  the  sea-shore  are  quite  the  fiishion. 
Miss  Henslek's  at  Newport,  on  Monday  eveninjr,  is 
glowingly  reported.  She  was  assisted  liy  her  sister 
Louise,  hy  Sig.  Bkignoli,  the  tenor,  and  Jlessrs. 
Dresel,  Schultze,  &c.  On  ihe  previous  Monday, 
Mme.  La  Geaxge,  SIg.  Bkignoli,  Baron  De 
TRonKiAND,  Miss  Van  Zandt  and  Mrs.  Eiggs, 
(the  last  three  amateurs)  sang  at  a  "  religious  con- 
cert" given  at  the  church  of  the  "  Lady  of  Our  Isle'', 
to  raise  funds  for  the  purchase  of  an  organ  for  the 
church.  The  selections  were  principally  from  Verdi, 
Bellini  and  Kossini^pretty  well  for  a  "  relifrious" 
concert !  But  as  the  letter-writer  well  says  :  Every- 
thing in  Newport  is  governed  by  fiislilon."  We  see 
it  also  stated  that  the  concert  was  opened  hy  a  blind 
pupil  of  the  South  Boston  Institnte,  "  who  executed 
Eosslni's  Stahat  itatt-r  on  the  piano  (!)  with  wonder- 
ful accurracy."  It  is  further  stated  that :  '■  The  per- 
formance lasted  nearly  two  hours,  and  it  was  the 
most  fashionable  gathering  I  have  seen  this  season. 
Thus  far,  it  has  been  the  event.    For  more  than  an 
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hour  before  the  appointed  time,  carria<!;cs  were  roll- 
ing down  the  hill  and  through  thu  various  thorough- 
fares to  the  church;  and  after  the  concert  was  over, 
the  streets  on  three  sides  of  the  church  were  filled 
for  some  distance  with  a  line  of  vehicles  on  each 
side.  The  sun  was  still  an  hour  and  a  half  high 
and  as  there  was  ample  time,  the  greater  number 
started  for  the  beach,  to  drive  on  the  hard  sand  at 
low  tide."  Mr.  Millakd  gives  another  matinee 
next  Mondaj-. 

The  concert  at  Nahant  a  week  hence  by  Mrs.  J.  H. 
LoxG,  one  of  the  very  best  of  our  native  caiitatrici, 
must  not  be  forgotten.  Mr.  Aktuursou,  tenor,  and 
Mr.  L.  H.  SocTHAKD,  as  pianist,  will  lend  valuable 
aid.  By  notice  in  another  column  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  steamer  will  make  an  extra  trip  to  Nahant  in 
season  for  the  concert  and  return  when  it  is  over. 

Mile.  Vestvali  has  made  an  engagement  with 
the  manager  of  the  opera  in  Jlexico,  and  will  leave 
the  States  on  the  first  of  September.  She  will  pass 
the  interim  at  Niagara  Falls,  Saratoga  and  Newport. 
. . .  .Strakosch  and  Pakodi  have  been  concertiz- 
ing  as  far  as  Galena  on  the  Mississippi. ..  .Paul 
JcLLiEX  is  in  Canada;  Casiille  Uhso  in  New 
York,  with  no  engagement,  and  "  really  in  want," 
according  to  the  Review Gottschalk,  the  Pian- 
ist, has  gone  South,  in  "  a  very  precarious  state  of 
health." 

The  Philharmonic  Society  in  Munich  has  enrolled 
among  its  honorary  members  a  young  female  com- 
poser, Fraiileim  Emilie  Matek,  in  recognition  of 
her  high  musical  aspirations  and  excellent  achieve- 
ments in  the  Art.  A  Trio  of  her  composition  was 
performed  in  the  hall  of  the  society  on  the  17th  of 
June,  before  an  overflowing  audience.  . .  .The  author- 
ities of  the  Evangelical  Churches  in  Berlin  are  threat- 
ening to  forbid  any  further  musical  performances  in 
the  churches,  lest  the  dignity  of  the  church  should 
suffer  thereby. 

The  Musical  Review  circulates  the  following  ; 

"  All  GERMA>f  Musical  Societies,  in  their  own 
land  or  abroad,  are  requested  by  the  editor  of  the 
Neue  Berliner  Masih-Zeiturtg  to  assist  in  the  collection 
of  materials  for  a  forthcoming  musical  statistical 
work,  by  forwarding  information  in  regard  to  the 
conductor  of  their  societies,  the  numbers,  time  of  for- 
mation, whether  they  ore  state  or  private  institutions, 
or  any  thing  of  interest  in  regard  to  them,  to  the 
Neue  Berliner  Musik-Zeitumj,  Berlin,  Prussia,  as  soon 
as  possible.  German  singing-sooieiics  are  very 
numerous  in  America,  and  it  is  hoped  that  accurate 
information  in  regard  to  them  will  bo  forwarded  to 
Berlin.  German  papers  in  America  will  do  a  service 
by  giving  the  above  notice  a  place  in  their  columns." 

It  is  now  stated  that  there  is  no  probability  that 
Balfe,  author  of  the  "  Bohemian  Girl,"  &c.,  will 
come  to  New  York  to  direct  Italian  Opera  at  the 
Academy.  He  was  willing  to  conduct  three  perfor- 
mances of  a  new  opera  of  his  own  for  the  modest 
sum  of  $5,000  and  expenses  to  and  fro  ;  the  copy- 
right to  remain  his  own.  .  .Sig.  Frederico  Badiali, 
brother  of  the  popular  baritone,  and  manager  here  of 
Sig.  Marti's  Havana  opera  troupes,  died  last  week  in 
New  York. 

The  great  pianist,  Thalberg,  since  the  failure  of 
his  opera  at  Vienna,  is  reported  to  have  left  for  Bra- 
zil.... The  Home  Journal  gives  the  "census"  of 
Madame  Aleoni,  (whose  recent  Parisian  triumphs 
may  be  read  under  our  head  of  Music  Abroad)  thus  : 

"  The  gradual  wax  of  this  great  moon  among  the 
operatic  stars,  is  regularly  chronicled  by  the  French 
critics.  The  census  of  her  increase  of  pounds  lat- 
terly is  startling — but  we  forbear  to  particularize. 
The  last  paragraph  on  the  subject  thus  concludes: — 

Madame  Alboni  is  the  same  as  to  voice  and  talent, 
but  she  has  increased,  out  of  all  personal  acquiiin- 
tance,  in  size.  It  is  appalling.  What  will  contain 
her,  at  this  rate  of  progress  ?     New  characters  will 


be  necessary  in  operas — heroines  borne  in  palanquins 
or  on  sledges — or  she  must  sing  from  a  cloud,  as  a 
Juno,  or  from  the  side-scenes,  as  a  concealed  object 
of  adoration.  Happily,  as  yet,  Nature  persists  in 
leaving  her  voice  unobstructed.  It  pervades,  as  yet, 
the  entire  globe  which  she  inhabits." 

At  the  court  theatre  in  Vienna,  a  Hungarian  opera, 
Humjadij  Laszh,  by  Erkel,  was  among  the  next 
things  to  be  produced  ;  it  has  produced  a  great  sen- 
sation at  the  national  theatre  in  Pesth. ..  .Rossini 
has  left  the  noise  of  Paris  for  the  sea-shore.  Some 
of  his  worshippers  improvised  a  little  concert  in  his 
dwelling,  at  which  Mme.  Uccelli,  and  Signori 
Neri-Baraldi  and  Zuccj-ielli  sang  some  numbers 
of  his  Soirees  Musicales  and  two  of  the  romances  of 
GoRDiGiANi. ..  .Verdi  has  received  the  order  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  from  Louis  Napoleon. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Novello  is  about  to  give 
us  in  English,  as  the  next  number  of  his  valuable 
"  Library  for  the  Diffusion  of  Musical  Knowledge," 
the  famous  treatise  by  Hector  Berlioz  on  "  Instru- 
mentation." 

Itali.in  papers  speak  in  raptures  of  the  playing  of 
the  English  pianist,  Miss  Arabella  Goddard,  who 
has  been  concertizing  in  Florence. . .  .A  glance  back 
over  the  repertoire  of  the  Royal  Opera  in  Berlin  for 
the  season  past,  from  September  1854  to  the  end  of 
June  1855,  shows,  that  out  of  152  representations  77 
have  been  devoted  to  the  works  of  German  compo- 
sers. C.  M.  von  Weber  has  the  majority  in  17 
performances;  his  Oberon  was  given  11  times,  his 
Freijschiitz  4,  his  Eurijanthe  twice.  Next  to  him 
came  Gluck  and  Mozart,  each  with  10  performan- 
ces. Gluck's  Orpheus  was  newly  studied  and  given 
6  times,  his  Tfigenia  in  Tauris  and  in  Aulis  twice 
each.  Of  Mozart  the  Don  Juan  appeared  6  times,  the 
No2ze  di  Fiijaro  4  times.  Beethoven  was  repre- 
sented 3  times  by  Fidelia,  Spoiir  once  by  Jessonda, 
Of  the  modern  Germans,  Meyerbeer  has  figured 
oftencst,  6  times  in  the  Huguenots  and  5  times  in  the 
Prophets ;  after  him  comes  Flotow  with  4  repeti- 
tions of  Sfrarfc/^a  and  Z  of  Martha ;  then  Lortzing. 
whose  Czar  and  Zimmennnmi  was  given  4  times  and 
his  Wildschutz  twice.  Dorn  with  his  Niebehmgen 
figures  6  limes.  Glaser's  Adler's  Horst  appears  5 
times,  Kreetzer's  Nachtlager  once.  Of  not  Ger- 
•man  masters,  Cherdbini  in  his  Wassertrdger  came 
.3  times  on  the  stage  ;  Boieldie0  8  times,  {LaJJame 
Blanche  4,  "  John  of  Paris"  4}  ;  Auber's  Masaniello 
was  given  10  times,  his  Lac  des  Fees  10  times,  Fra 
Diiivolo  5,  Le  Macon  3,  "Crown  Diamonds"  1. 
Halevt's  Juive  appeared  3  times  ;  Rossini's  Tan- 
credi  7  times  and  "  Siege  of  Corinth"  3  times ;  Don- 
izetti's Lucrezia  Borgia  4  times,  Fille  du  Regiment 
2,  i«c/a  2  and  Facorlta  once;  Bellini's  Capuletti 
4  times  and  Sonnamhula  once.  Of  smaller  operas 
were  given  Memul's  Je  toller,  je  bcsser  twice,  Isou- 
ard's  Rendezvous  twice,  and  Grisar's  Bon  soir  M. 
Pantalon  4  times.  When  will  Boston  and  New  York 
"  Academies"  tell  such  a  story  as  that  ? 

ViEUXTEMPS,  (whom  all  artists  and  cultivated 
dilettanti  regard  as  the  first  of  violinists,  unless  Joa- 
chim may  compete  with  him,  and  who  in  his  visit  to 
this  country  in  the  days  of  our  musical  infancy  was 
overshadowed  by  the  showy  qualities  of  Ole  Bull), 
has  been  passing  the  summer  (says  the  Signale)  in 
his  charming  villa  at  Dreieichenhain,  near  Frankfort, 
a  place  famous  for  the  yet  remaining  ruins  of  a  hunt- 
ing castle  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Great.  Vieux- 
temps'  estate  borders  immediately  upon  these  ruins, 
and  by  its  romantic  situation  and  wild  prospect  is 
well  calculated  to  inspire  the  artist  to  new  composi- 
tions, to  which  his  retirement  is  continually  devoted. 

The  German  Festival.  —  Several  societies  of 
the  "  Turnverein"  of  different  New  England  cities 
arrived  in  the  city  during  the  day  yesterday  and  were 
received  by  the  "Turnverein"  of  Boston.  Others 
from  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut  and  Western  Mas- 
sachusetts arrived  in  the  late  night  trains.  During 
the  evening  the   German  Glee    Club   met  at  PfaiTs 


hotel,  and  under  the  direction  of  Aug.  Kreissman 
sang  several  German  national  songs  and  glees  in 
prep.aration  for  the  festivities  at  Florence  Grove 
to-dav. — Advertiser. 


Siuiijht'ji  Joiii|iraI  uf  HIuhIc. 
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The  Musical  Conventions. 

The  Boston  Music  Hall  and  Tremont  Temple 
arc  now  swarming  at  all  hours,  since  Wednesday 
morning,  with  rival  crowds  of  music  teachers, 
choristers  and  singers  from  the  country,  far  and 
■wide,  besides  multitudes  of  resident  musicians, 
ci-itics,  amateui's,  &c.,  who  are  curious  to  see  and 
hear  what  is  going  on.  We  have  not  found  time 
to  be  present  at  any  of  the  regular  sessions  of  the 
Conventions  proper;  but  we  are  told  that  the 
numbers  in  attendance  upon  both  corps  of  teach- 
ers are  quite  large.  The  event  of  the  opening 
day  (Wednesday)  -was  the  "  Organ  Concert" 
given  in  the  evening  at  the  Tremont  Temple, 
where  a  large  audience  thronged  eager  to  hear 
the  renowned  organ-playing  of  Mr.  Geoege  W. 
Mohgan,  on  the  largest  and  in  many  respects 
the  finest  organ  in  this  country.  This  we  did 
attend  and  felt  rewarded. 

Much  has  been  said  (during  the  week)  of  Mr. 
Morgan,  as  one  of  the  iT!ost  distinguished  of  the 
younger  organists  in  London,  and  of  his  extraor- 
dinary skill  in  pedal-playing.  For  the  year  past 
he  has  resided  in  New  York,  very  cjuietly  it  would 
seem,  and  without  much  blowing  of  the  trumpet 
in  the  high  ways.  The  programme  was  certainly 
inviting,  especially  the  first  part,  which  embraced 
purely  classical  and  solid  pieces,  three  of  them  of 
the  kind  which  can  strictly  be  called  organ  music. 
The  first  was  a  Prelude  and  Fugue  (in  C  Minor) 
by  ]\Iendelssohn,  a  very  elaborate  and  beauti- 
ful work,  and  was  rendered  with  the  utmost  clear- 
ness and  effectiveness  throughout.  The  long  and 
interesting  theme  of  the  Fugue  was  kept  perfectly 
distinct  through  all  the  answers,  involutions  and 
inversions.  Next  he  played  the  Andante  from 
Beethoven's  C  minor  symphony.  Organ  ver- 
sions of  orchestral  music  must  of  course,  however 
happy,  leave  much  to  be  desired.  The  great 
organ  with  its  fifty  or  more  stops,  its  five  key- 
boards, and  means  of  coupling  and  mixing  quali- 
ties of  tone  ad  libitum;  is  to  be  sure  a  sort  of 
orchestra.  But  its  many  instruments  in  one  must 
lack  the  individual  vitality  which  each  has  in  the 
orchestra  of  many  men,  and  the  distracting  work 
of  constantly  recombining  or  isolating  the  stops 
must  involve  some  dallying  with  time,  some 
humoring  of  the  movement  of  the  composition. 
Yet  we  confess  we  were  astonished  to  hear  so 
much  of  the  orchestral  character  and  coloring  of 
that  lovely  work  reproduced  under  the  player's 
hands — and  feet.  The  stops  were  blended  with 
rare  tact,  so  as  to  imitate  (more  than  we  had 
thought  possible),  the  contrasted  tone  colors  of 
the  original.  It  was  a  performance  of  great  skill 
and  beauty. 

The  next  piece  was  Bach's  famous  St.  Ann's 
Fugue,  with  the  three  subjects.  This  was  from 
the  deepest,  purest  springs  of  real  organ  music. 
It  was  played  in  a  simple,  sohd,  clear,  masterly 
manner,  so  that  the  thought,  the  essential  music 
of  the  work,  lay  clearly  and  simply  before  the 
mind.     It   was   not    musical  effect,  but  musical 
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essence;  the  rich  full  organ  tone  seemed  the 
music's  voice,  not  something  added  from  without, 
and  the  player  gave  it  conscientiously  free  course. 
Our  only  doubt  was,  whether  the  rapidity  of  the 
movement  was  not  a  little  too  great  for  the  most 
distinct  and  telling  eifect  of  all  parts  of  an  instru- 
ment so  vast  and  so  distributed  over  wide  space. 
The  Fugue  and  Chorus  from  Handel's  "  Israel 
in  Egypt,"  was  another  :o^id,  satisfying  "fill" 
of  glorious  music. 

Here,  in  the  higher  view  of  an  Art  feast,  one 
would  gladly  have  left  off".  Here  one  could  have 
gone  home  and  slept,  as  if  among  the  mountains 
or  by  the  sea-shore,  at  peace  with  all  the  world. 
Other  fine  things,  pleasing  things,  curious  and 
wonderful  things  followed,  but  they  were  lighter 
things,  distracting  by  their  promiscuity,  and  fatig- 
uing to  the  mind  both  by  their  promiscuity  and 
length.  It  is  only  the  comment  one  is  forced  to 
make  upon  nine  out  of  ten  of  all  concerts,  by 
whomsoever  given  :  too  heterogeneous  and  too 
much.  But  here  were  fresh  and  eager  auditors 
from  the  country,  who  do  not  hear  these  things 
every  day,  and  the  wish  was  natural  to  crowd  as 
much  as  possible  into  their  week.  We  proceed 
then  to 

Part  II.  Selections  from  Rossini's  Stabat 
Mater.  This  was  given  under  the  direction  of 
Mr,  A.  N.  Johnson,  the  head  and  father  of  the 
Convention,  by  the  Choir  of  Park  Street  Church, 
numbering  from  fifty  to  si.xty  voices,  with  the 
quartet  of  solo  singers :  Miss  S.  E.  Whitehouse, 
soprano ;  Miss  H.  Briggs,  second  soprano ;  Mr. 
E.  H.  Frost,  tenor ;  Mr.  W.  Garrett,  basso. 
Mr.  WiLLCox  supplied  accompaniments  from  the 
organ,  adapting  its  various  stops  (among  which  he 
is  lovingly  at  home)  with  graceful  and  expressive 
tact.  The  choruses  (in  the  opening  movement 
and  the  Inflammatus)  were  sung  with  a  purity 
and  well  blended,  musical  quality  of  voice,  which 
we  have  supposed  very  rare  in  large  church 
choirs,  also  with  a  careful  regard  to  points  of 
expression,  to  light  and  shade,  pianissimo,  &c.,  as 
well  as  to  correct  Italian  pronunciation  of  the 
Latin  words,  which  showed  patient,  conscientious 
drill.  The  swelling/ortiSSJmos  were  quite  grand. 
One  fault  however  was  the  carrying  of  a  mechan- 
ical virtue  to  excess ;  that  sharp,  short  cutting  off 
of  the  last  note  of  a  phrase,  while  better  than  the 
drawling,  straggling  wont  of  many  choirs,  gave 
the  feeling  of  mechanical  precision  more  than  of 
expression.  Some  of  the  solos  also  showed  too 
much  of  the  bran-new  edge  of  the  same  drill. 
The  quartets  :  Sancta  mater,  and  Quando  corpus 
suffered  from  the  indisposition  of  the  tenor,  for 
whom  indulgence  had  to  be  asked  beforehand. 
These  were  ambitious  efforts,  especially  the  latter, 
so  chromatic,  and  naked  as  it  is  without  the  least 
accompaniment.  Even  the  Italians,  ('who  always 
sing  us  this  Stabat  Mater  and  nothing  else,  when 
they  give  "sacred"  concerts), generally  contrive  to 
have  a  violin  or  two  near  by,  sotlo-voce,  by  which 
they  may  feel  their  pitch  from  time  to  time ;  but 
these  young  persons  sang  it  and  kept  mainly  true 
without  such  aid,  making  allowance,  of  course,  for 
the  disabled  tenor.  The  soprano  of  Miss  White- 
house  is  singularly  pure,  fresh,  even,  flexible  and 
telling ;  in  execution  and  in  style  she  must  take 
place  among  the  foremost  of  our  youno-  native 
singers.  The  contralto  was  true  and  of  pleasino- 
quality,  though  hardly  powerful  enough.  Mr. 
Garrett  has  a  rich,  well-developed  voice,  and  sino-s 
conscientiously ;  only  in  some  passages  of  his  solo 


as  the  opening  of  Pro  peccatis,  the  voice  had  a 
dry  and  constrained  sound,  which  gave  way  when 
the  singer  seemed  to  feel  more  free.  On  the 
whole  it  was  a  highly  creditable  performance ; 
though  something  less  hacknied  than  that  music, 
something  in  which  we  have  not  heard  all  the 
great  prime  donne  &e.,  who  have  ever  visited  our 
city,  would,  we  think,  have  been  a  better  subject 
for  such  ambitious  effort. 

Part  III.  was  composed  again  of  organ  pieces, 
of  a  lighter  and  more  fantastical  character — show 
pieces,  less  in  the  range  of  strictly  legitimate 
organ  music.  These  were  :  1,  the  overture  to 
Der  Freyschutz,  which  of  course  we  call  a  show 
piece  only  as  transferred  to  the  organ,  and  which 
was  played  very  skilfully  and  effectively,  espec- 
ially in  the  more  spirited  passages,  towards  the 
end ;  it  was  less  so  in  the  opening,  where  we 
suppose  the  contrast  of  the  horn  quartet  with  the 
tremolo  of  strings  admits  in  any  case  of  but  faint 
imitation  on  the  organ.  2,  "  Auld  Robin  Grey," 
with  introduction  and  variations,  fantasia-like, 
quasi  impromptu,  in  which  he  produced  a  great 
many  wonderfully  curious  and  sometimes  beautiful 
effects.  3.  Lastly  "  God  save  the  Queen,"  as 
played  by  Mr.  Morgan  before  their  Majesties  in 
the  Crystal  Palace,  London.  Another  piece  of 
marvellously  florid  and  fantastic  variation-work, 
showing  an  unlimited  command  of  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  bringing  out  the  separate  and  blended 
beauties  of  the  many  organ  stops  to  great  advan- 
tage. Skilful  as  it  all  was,  we  must  confess  it 
wearisome  ;  we  had  wandered  too  long  in  those 
wilfully  perplexed  mazes  of  melody  to  receive  any 
definite  and  lasting  impression.  One's  ears  had 
got  too  full,  with  listening  to  so  much,  and  hence 
had  grown  indifferent  to  all  they  heard.  Per- 
haps a  good  honest  Bach  fugue  or  Handel  chorus 
might  have  proved  a  restorative,  like  the  cool  of 
evening  and  sea-shore  after  a  roving,  idle,  hot, 
distracting  day. 

On  Thursday  evening  was  the  second  concert, 
consisting  of  two  parts  of  organ  music  again  by 
Mr.  Morgan, — one  part  classical,  the  other  light 
and  popular,  and  a  third  part  of  selections  sang 
from  Neukomm's  hacknied  oratorio  of  "  David." 
We  had  only  time  to  hear  a  jiortion  of  the  first, 
which  was  undoubtedly  the  best.  The  oi-ganist 
seemed  this  time  to  exert  himself  particularly  in 
the  field  of  great  and  true  oi-gan  music,  playing 
fugue  after  fugue,  in  admirable  style,  and  stimu- 
lated and  encouraged,  we  were  happy  to  see,  by 
the  rapturous  applause  of  the  entire  promiscuous 
audience.  Do  not  say,  then,  that  the  organ  must 
be  made  a  play-thing,  that  Bach  and  Mendelssohn 
must  be  avoided,  in  order  to  interest  the  people 
in  the  music  of  that  noble  instrument.  Mr.  Mor- 
gan is  certainly  by  far  the  ablest  organist  who  has 
yet  been  heard  in  Boston.  His  command  of  the 
pedals  is  even  amusingly  complete  ;  how  grandly 
he  made  the  sub-bass  roll  and  toss  in  that  billowy 
chorus  from  "  Israel  in  Egypt."  Every  thing  is 
artistically  finished,  with  no  break  of  melodious 
connection  anywhere,  in  his  wandering  over  all 
those  banks  of  keys ;  he  uses  the  swell  to  perfec- 
tion, and  in  changing  the  stops  (which  is  like  the 
painter's  mixing  his  colors  on  his  pallet,  only  that 
the  organist  must  do  it  while  his  picture  goes 
on,  losing  not  a  breath  of  time),  he  has  the  hap- 
piest way  of  a  humoring  the  stream  of  improvisa- 
tion during  the  transition  from  one  combination 
of  tone-colors  to  another,so  that  it  seems  all  perfect- 
ly natural  and  in  the  intention  of  the  piece ;  the 


interest  is  not  suspended.  He  seems  as  much  at 
home  with  that  Tremont  Temple  organ,  to  have 
grown  as  sympathetically  to  it,  as  if  there,  and 
there  only,  at  that  precise  organ,  he  had  wooed 
music  from  the  first.  In  tasteful  skill  we  have 
not  known  his  equal ;  whether  there  be  so  much 
of  the  poetry  of  the  Art,  so  much  depth  of  senti- 
ment, of  the  religion  of  Music  in  his  playing,  as 
we  read  of  in  some  of  the  great  German  organists, 
we  cannot  say. 

Yesterday  afternoon  the  Convention  continued 
its  series  of  daily  concerts  with  a  performance  of 
Mozart's  Twelfth  Mass,  and  organ  pieces  as 
before.  This  evening  they  bring  a  full  orchestra 
into  the  field,  for  the  first  public  trial  of  two  MSS. 
overtures  by  Mr.  L.  H.  Southard,  and  of  two 
scenes  from  his  unfinished  opera,  "  The  Scarlet 
Letter",  in  which  the  principal  parts  will  be  sus- 
tained by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Long,  Mr.  Arthl'RSON  and 
Mr.  Mozart  ;  to  be  followed  by  Grand  Choruses 
by  the  whole  Convention.  This  will  be  an  occa- 
sion of  peculiar  interest. 

There  is  a  very  large  class  also  in  attendance 
at  the  Contention  in  the  Boston  Music  Hall, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  B.  F.  Baker,  who 
has  had  some  fourteen  years'  experience  in  these 
matters.  This  assemblage  styles  itself  "  The 
Boston  Musical  Convention  and  Phil- 
harmonic Institute".  The  hourly  exercises, 
lessons,  chorus  practice,  &c.,  are  essentially  of  the 
same  character  as  those  at  the  Temple.  Mr. 
Baker  has  the  able  assistance  of  Prof.  H.  S.  BIay> 
from  London,  and  Messrs.  Adams,  Ball,  Cut- 
ler, Wheaton  and  Werner,  of  this  city. — 
Their  first  public  demonstration  is  announced  for 
to-morrow  (Sunday  evening)  when  Haydn's 
"  Creation"  will  be  performed  with  orchestral 
accompaniment,  and  Mr.  Cutler  at  the  organ. 
With  such  solo  singers  as  INIIss  Bothamly,  Miss 
TwicHELL,  Mr.  Ball,  Mr.  Mozart,  and  the 
others  named,  it  cannot  fail  to  please. 


Our  Music  Table. 

Song  from  Milton's    Comus,  by  Otto  Dresel. 
(Published  by  Nathan  Richardson.) 

Here  we  have  something  refreshingly  pure  and 
true  in  the  way  of  song.  The  composition  Is 
worthy  of  its  subject,  which  is  the  invocation  of 
the  Lady  to  "  Sweet  Echo,  sweetest  nymph,  that 
liv'st  unseen",  &o.  The  musician  has  caught  the 
tone  and  spirit  of  the  poem ;  that  crystal  purity 
and  spirituality  of  Milton's  Comus  is  found  in  the 
chaste  and  un-common-place  melody,  the  delicate- 
ly sympathetic  accompaniment,  and  even  in  the 
happy  choice  of  key,  C  i^  minor.  The  song  Is 
for  a  mezzo-soprano  voice,  and  not  mechanically 
difficult,  but  must  be  sung  with  soul  and  feeling. 
The  "  resounding  grace"  of  the  music  to  the  last 
two  lines,  so  truly  Miltonic  and  sonorous,  ought 
to  Inspire  a  singer  who  has  any  soul.  And  the 
whole  is  true  to  the  character  of  the  Lady,  a  song 
of  virgin  Innocence  in  danger  and  distress  calling 
with  the  trust  of  a  pure  soul  upon  the  good  un- 
seen powers  to  help  her.  "  Sure  something  holy 
lodges  in  that  breast."  The  coniposion,  we  under- 
stand, was  occasional.  It  was  made  to  help  out 
a  parlor  performance  of  the  "  Mask"  by  some 
young  people  in  one  of  our  cultivated  families. 

Judith:  Beneath  the  ramparts  of  Bethesda. — 
Scene  and  air  written  by  Belanger  ;  music 
by  J.  CoKCONE.  Translated  and  adapted  by  T. 
B.  3.     Pp.  9  ;  price  50  cts.     (O.  Ditsou). 
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This  is  a  vcvy  musical  and  effective  dramatic 
oratorio  scene,  by  the  author,  we  suppose,  of  the 
well-known  vocal  exercises,  who  is  certainly  a 
master  of  the  best  style  of  Italian  melody.  Every- 
thing is  clear,  melodious  and  singable.  Both  re- 
citative and  melody  are  e.xpressive,  the  compass 
for  the  most  part  moderate,  and  we  should  think 
it  must  become  a  favorite  in  concert-rooms  and 
parlors. 

Souvenir  de    'flenne,  by  Jdles   Schdlhoff,  pp.  7. 

(Oliver  Ditson). 

This  is  a  long-flowing,  rather  ornate  and  difficult 
Nocturne  for  the  piano,  which,  though  it  has  neither 
the  simplicity  and  purity  of  Field,  nor  the  delicious 
reverie  and  spirituality  of  Chopin,  being  a  much 
more  artificial  bind  of  product,  is  yet  not  without 
interest  and  beauty. 

The  Evening  Rose,  (La  Rosee  dii  Soir),  Pensee  Mtisi- 
cale  ponr  Piano,  par  G.  A.  Osboese.  pp.  9. 
(Oliver  Ditson). 

A  short  harp-like  prelude  is  followed  by  a  gentle, 
limpid  little  melody,  which  flows  gracefully  along, 
running  into  variations  (arpeggio,  chromatic  triplets, 
&c.,  sometimes  in  the  air,  sometimes  in  the  bass), 
making  quite  a  pleasing  and  by  no  means  a  very 
easy  litde  fantasia.  But  why  is  the  French  title: 
La  Rosee  clu  Soir,  or  the  Dew  of  Evening,  translated 
into  "  The  Evening  Rose"  ? 


Diary  Abroad.— No.  19. 

Berlis,  July  19. — In  the  dnu'ch  out  at  Charlotten- 
burg,  Mozakt's  Requiem!  Chehubiki's  makes  one 
tremble,  Mozart's  makes  one  cry. 

Sitha  me  Jons  pieiatis  I 

July  21. — Our  Liebig  is  a  glorious  fellow.     Last 
Spring  lie  giive  us  the  four  Leonore  and  Fidelio  overtures 
atone  concert  in  the  order  of  llieir  composition — to-night 
this  is  the  programme  out  at  Hennig's: 
Part  I.    Three  overture^!  to  Faust, 

SCHULZ,  LiNDPAINTMER,  SpOHR. 

Part  II.  Overture,  Ahencerrngen Cheuubini. 

Symphony  D,  (No.  io) Haydn. 

Part  III.  Symphony  F,  (No.  8) Beethoven. 

This  will  make  up  for  his  having  inflicted  Spohr's 
"  weight"  of  Tones  upon  us  three  times  lately.  Not  upon 
me  though,  for  I  was  one  of  a  large  number  who  stayed 
away  afler  the  first  time.  Still  the  Wtilie  der  Tone  has 
a  large  class  of  admirers.  I  find  that  the  members  of 
the  orchestra  like  to  play  it  greatly.  I  know  no  piece  of 
music  of  such  pretensions,  and  played  so  much,  which  I 
detest  so  heartily. 

In  1842  a  sort  of  charity  foundation  was  established  at 
Dresden  called  the  "Tiedge  Stiftung",  in  honor  of  the 
author  of  the  Urania,  the  object  of  which  seems  to  be 
the  encourngement  of  sacred  poetry.  From  the  recent 
report  of  the  treasurer  we  learn  that  Helmige  von 
Chezy,  authoress  of  the  text  to  Weber's  Eurynnlhe,  is 
living  in  Switzerland  still,  now  very  old,  very  poor,  and 
blind,  and  that  the  committee  of  the  "  Stiftung"  has 
granted  her  a  pension  of  60  Thaler  (about  S48)  for  life. 
The  income  of  the  foundation  is  about  $250  per  annum, 
and  that  of  the  year  past  was  expended,  besides  the 
pension  to  Frau  v.  Chezj',  in  a  prize  of  200  Thaler  to 
Dr.  Julius  Hamjier,  for  a  collection  of  religious  poetry 
which  has  just  reached  its  11th  edition.  Hammer,  who 
is  one  of  the  committee,  has  refused  the  money,  and  it  is 
to  be  expended  in  purchasing  and  adorning  a  piece  of 
land  on  the  exquisitely  beautiful  banks  of  the  Elbe,  near 
the  Bastei.  in  the  so-called  Saxon  Switzerland,  to  be 
called  by  Tiedge's  name. 

Madame  Viardot  Gaiscia  has  recently  purchased  of 
Streicher,  son-in-law  of  Andr^,  Mozart's  origmal  auto- 
graph score  of  '  Don  Juan'  for  ^160.  Another  lot  of  Mo- 
zart autographs,  which  belonged  to  the  younger  of  the 
Andre's,  is  for  sale.  They  have  however  so  little  value 
other  than  as  mere  autographs,  that  they  have  been  re- 
refused  two  or  three  times  at  the  Royal  Library  in  Ber 
lin  when  offered  there. 

The  King  of  Prussia  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Architecten-verein"  of  Berlin  two  annual  prizes  of  300 


Thaler  each,  to  be  awarded,  one  for  the  most  successful 
plan  for  an  edifice,  the  subject  to  be  given  out  by  the 
society;  the  other  for  some  plan  in  the  departments  of 
waterworks,  railroads  or  machinery.  The  prize  is  to  be 
used  by  the  successful  candidates  in  traveling.  This  is 
no  more  than  has  already  been  done  iu  painting  and 
music. 

The  subjects  for  the  coming  year  are,  first,  a  plan  for  a 
Lutheran  church,  with  2000  .seats,  to  be  built  of  brick, 
in  the  round  arch  style,  with  parsonage  attached,  and  so 
on.  The  second  is,  a  plan  for  a  moveable  bridge  for  a 
canal  78  feet  wide.  The  plans  are  to  be  handed  in  in 
December,  decided  upon  in  January,  and  the  prizes  given 
in  March,  so  that  the  student  can  immediately  leave  upon 
his  travels.     Could  we  onlv  have  something  of  the  kind ! 


Pianos— Another  Improvement. 

The  "  Swell  Mute"  is  the  name  of  a  new  "  Attach- 
ment" to  the  Piano,  which  has  recently  been  patented, 
and  which  the  proprietor,  Mr.  E.  B.  Robinson,  of  Port- 
land, invites  all  persons  who  are  interested  to  examine  at 
Room  No.  17,  Tremont  Temple.  Generally  hitherto  the 
very  name  of  an  "  attachment"  to  the  piano  has  caused 
us  half  to  sympathize  with  our  friend  the  Reverend 
Doctor  Blank,  who,  pestered  all  day  by  the  jingle  of 
polkas  and  scale-exercises,  and  loving  books  better  than 
he  loved  music,  on  over-hearing  some  one  call  the  "  Aeo- 
lian Attachment"  a  humbug,  volunteered  his  own  private 
opinion  that  "  all  aiinehmenls  to  pianos  were  a  humbug, 
if  not  worse."  Commonly  the  thing  attached  has  been 
something  alien  to  the  very  nature  of  the  piano,  some- 
thing uncongenial  with  its  quality  of  tone.  The  combi- 
nation of  metallic  reeds  with  strings,  for  instance,  results 
in  a  mongrel,  bastard  mixture,  which  is  neither  one 
thing  nor  the  other;  neither  organ  nor  piano,  but  rather 
a  forced,  unnatural  marriage  of  the  weaker  sides  of  both. 
For  certain  effects,  for  certain  musical  economies,  they 
are  sometimes  useful,  but  pianists,  who  are  artists,  shun 
them. 

But  here  we  have  a  modification,  an  improvement 
which  is  legldmaie,  which  proceeds  from  the  nature  of 
the  piano-forte  itself;  which  seeks  no  new  quality  or 
holding  out  of  tone,  no  new  expression,  or  increase  of 
power,  which  does  not  reside  in  the  vibration  of  ihe  string 
itself.  It  is  the  principle  of  the  mule  used  in  violins 
applied  to  the  bridge  of  the  piano.  The  bridge  is  pressed 
or  pinched  on  the  same  principle,  so  as  to  isolate  it  and 
leave  the  vibration  purely  in  the  strings.  The  same 
thing  has  been  realized  to  a  less  perfect  degree  in  what  is 
called  the  "Dolce  Campana  attachment"  of  Messrs. 
Graj'  &  Boardman,  but,  as  we  understand,  by  an  inferior 
mechanism,  dropping  we'ghts  upon  the  bridge.  In  the 
Swell-Mute  the  end  is  completely  attained  by  a  couple 
of  sliding  iron  frames  which  close  upon  the  bridge  on 
either  side,  being  precisely  fitted  to  its  curvature,  so  that 
the  bridge  is  locked  fast  and  firm.  This  is  operated  by  a 
pedal,  so  that  the  pressure  may  be  loosened  and  gradua- 
ted at  will,  producing  a  beautiful  swell.  This  yields  a 
tone  of  remarkable  sweetness  and  purity,  a  tone  (it  has 
been  well  said)  "reduced  to  its  essence",  and  which  pro- 
longs itself  with  an  even  power,  not  vanishing  to  a  breath 
immediately.  We  have  heard  it  only  as  applied  to  a 
quite  ordinary  square  piano,  and  the  effect  even  there 
was  so  singularly  beautiful,  so  expressive  and  in  the  true 
character  of  the  instrument,  that  we  cannot  doubt  that 
the  success  of  the  invention  will  be  certain  when  it  shall 
be  truly  applied  to  Grand  Pianos.  I\Iany  of  our  best 
musicians  are  delighted  with  it,  and  we  should  fancy 
that  some  of  our  leading  piano  manufacturers  would  be 
eager  to  possess  themselves  of  so  genuine  iin  improve- 
ment. 

Are  many  of  our  readers  aw.are  to  what  perfection  the  con- 
struction of  metallic  reed  keyed  instruments  has  been  carried 
in  this  country?  Those  who  are  not,  and  who  would  see  and 
hear  an  instrument  on  the  "  Melodeon"  principle,  but  much 
enlarged,  with  various  stops  and  swell,  equal  in  power  and 
richness  of  (one  to  many  small  organs,  and  equal  if  not  supe- 
rior in  expressiveness  to  the  Parisian  Or^ue  Erprtssme,  we 
would  advise  to  call  and  examine  the  "Organ-Harmonium," 
just  patented  by  Messrs,  Mason  &  Hamlin,  Cambridge  (corner 
of  Cbarles)  Street.  We  hope  soon  to  have  room  for  a  more 
minute  description. 

J^duijrtisemijttts. 

F.    F.     MULLEE, 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AND  ORGANIST  at  the  Old  South 
Church  ;  Organist  and  Pianist  of  the  Uandel  &  Haydn 

Society,  Musical  Education  Society,  &c.  &c. 
Resideiice,  No.  3  'Wiiiter  Place,  Boston. 


MUSICAL,  CONVENTIOIV. 

THE  BOSTON  MDSTCAt  CONVENTION  AND  PIIILnAR- 
MONIO  INSTITUTE  will  commence  its  Fourteenth  An- 
nual Session  at  the 

BOSTON     MUSIC    HALL, 
On  Wetliiesday,  Aug.  l.'i, 

And   continue  every   Day   and   Evening    until    the  23d. 

The  exercises  will  he  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  B.  F.  Baker, 

assisted  by  Prof  H.  S.  May,  from  London,  and  Messrs. 

John  W    Adams.  S.  B.  Ball,  H.  S.  Cutler, 

J.  B.  Wheaton,  and  A.  Werner. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  Concerts  will  be  given 

On   Sunday   Evening:,    Awgust   lOtli, 

At  which   the  Oratorio  of 

"  T3E3:33    CH-E-^^TIOlSr," 

BY  HAYDN, 
Will  be  performed  with  Orchestral  Accompaniment. 

Solo  Performers: 
MISS  BOTHAMLT, 

MRS.  B.  BAGNAIL. 

MRS.  MINNIE  LITTLE, 

MISS  TWICHELL. 
MR.  L.  MARSHALL, 

MR.    S.  B.  BALL, 

MR.  HIRAM  WILD, 

MR.  MOZART. 

MR.  BRIDGE  WHEAT. 
Mr.  H,  S.  CUTLER,  Organist. 

AT  NAHANT  HOTEL, 
ON  SATURDAY  EVENING,  AUG.  25th, 

To  be  given  by 

MRS.  J.  H.  JLOI^^G,  of  BostOBi, 

Assisted  by 

Mr.  A.  ARTHTIRSON,  Tenore, 

AND 

Mr.  L.  H.  SOUTHARD,  Pianist. 

Tickets  50  cts.  each,  fo  be  had  at  the  office  of  the  Hotel. 
Doors  open  at  7  1-2,  Concert  to  commence  at  8  1-^  o'clock, 

Steamer  Nelly  Buker  will  make  an  extra  trip,  accomodating 
tho.'^e  who  may  wish  to  attend.  Boat  leaving  Liverpool  Wharf 
at  7  1-2  o'clock,  and  returning  after  the  Concert. 

Fare  30  cts.  each  way. 

MOSES    IN    EGYPT, 

AS   performed  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  of  Boston. 
Composed  by  Ropsini,  translated  and  adapted  by  George 
S.  Parker.     Price  SI  50. 
Just  published  by    Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  St. 

NEW  GLEE  BOOK....PRICE  50  CENTS, 

THE  CONTINENTAL  VOCALIST'S  GLEE  BOOK.  Compri- 
sing the  Songs,  Quartets,  &c.,  of  the  Continentnl  Vocalists. 
Price  50  cent.'!. 
Just  published  by    Oliver  Ditson,  115  "WasMng-ton  St. 

NEW    COURSE    OF    HARMONY, 

BY  L.  H.  SOUTHARB. 

The  Publishers  call  the  attention  of  the  musical  profession 
to  this  work,  as  one  eminently  calculated  to  lighten  the  labors 
of  tbe  teacher,  and  rapidly  advance  the  pupil.  It  is  emphati- 
cally a  Practical  work,  serving  both  as  a  Manual  of  instruc- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  and  a  Text-book  on  the  other;  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  work,  together 
with  the  very  large  number  of  exercises  and  examples,  presents 
great  advantages,  to  both  scholarand  teacher,  over  any  similar 
work  of  the  kind.  Teachers  highly  commend  the  work.  Mr. 
William  Mason  says  it  is  a  work  unsurpassed  in  the  language. 
Mr.  Geoege  J.  Were  says  that  it  is  a  work  perspicuous  in 
diction,  methodical  iu  arrangement,  and  sufficiently  copious  to 
embrace  all  the  essentials  of  the  general  doctiine  of  accord. 
It  can  be  ordered  through  any  respectable  Mu?ic-seller,  and 
will  be  sent  througb  the  mail  on  the  receipt  of  the  price, 
($1,75,)  postage  prepaid. 

QKO.  P.  REED  Sd  CO.,  Publishers, 
13  Tremont  St.  Boston. 


WOHKS  OP  ART. 

THE  undersigned  have  as.-iociated  themselves  under  thefirm 
of  CHANDLER  &  CLAPP,  as  Dealers  in  Works  of  Art, 
to  which  business  they  will  give  their  exclusive  attention. 
Tiiey  have  taken  HOUSE  No.  24  WINTER  STREET,  and  fitted 
up  spacious  and  well-lighted  Rooms  for  the  favorable  exhibi- 
tion of  Paintings,  Drawings,  Fine  Engravings,  etc.,  of  which 
they  have  now  on  hand  a  large  and  valuable  stock,  selected 
with  great  care,  and  ineludii  g  many  rare  works  by  the  most 
celebrated  masters,  both  ancient  and  modern.  Pt-rsnaR  inter- 
ested in  Works  of  Art  are  invited  to  visit  this  Establishment, 
where  they  will  find  the  finest  cnllectionof  Engravings  in  the 
country,  and  every  convenience  fnr  examining  them  atlei-^ure. 

The  stock  will  be  constantly  renewed  hy  importations  from 
the  best  Publishing  Houses  iu  Europe. 

G-  L.  CHANDLER, 

Boston,  July,  1855.  GEO.  G.  CLAPP. 

SIGNOR  AUGUSTO  BENDELARI 

IT^^ILL  be  ready  to  receive  pupils  by  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
V*  temher.  He  maybe  addressed  at  the  store  of  Messrs. 
Chickering  &  Sods,  until  September  1st-,  after  which  time  at 
his  residence,  No.  86  Pinckney  Street. 

Signor  Bendelari  proposes  to  form  a  class  nf  young  ladies 
in  singing,  for  beginners  only,  to  commence  about  the  middle 
of  Octiober,  and  meet  twice  a  week,  in  the  Messrs  Chickering's 
Saloon. 
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Novello's    Cheap    MUSIC, 

(Imported  from  England,) 

389,  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

CONSTANTLY  ON  HAND, 
THE    OEIGIWAL    EDITIONS 

OF  THE  FOLLOWING  POPULAR  WORKS. 

ORQAN     MUSIC. 

A   NEW  EDITION  OP 

RINCK'S  PKACTICAL  ORGAN  SCHOOL.  Op.  65.  Care- 
fully revised  and  corrected,  ^Yifch  the  German  directions 
and  terms  translated  into  English.  Complete  in  One  Vol., 
8?3  75  ;  or  in  Six  Pavts,  75  cts.  each. 

SCHNEIDER'S  COMPLETE  THEORETICAL  AND  PRAC- 
TICAL ORGAN  SCHOOL,  containing  instructions  for  play- 
ing the  Organ,  with  numerous  exercises  for  acquiring  the  use 
of  the  Pedals.    s2  50. 

QCHNEIDER'S  48  TRIOS  FOR  MANUALS  AND  PEDALS 
O  OBLIGATO ;  forming  Complete  Exercises  for  the  use  of 
the  Pedals.     Price  1.06. 

This  last  Work   is  not  comprised  in  the  School,  to  which 
work  it  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  continuation. 

SCHNEIDER'S  ELEVEN  CHORALS,   to  Illustrate  page  42 
of  the  School.    Price  13  cts. 

nILES'S  SHORT  VOLUNTARIES,  selected  from  the  works 
of  eminent  Composers.    In  9  Nos  ,  31  ots.  each  ;  or  in  1 
Vol.,  cloth,  S2.63. 

JACOB'S    VOLUNTARIES,   consisting   of    selections  from 
Beethoven,  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  &c.    In  3  Books,  igl.OO 
each. 

MENDELSSOHN'S    THREE    PRELUDES    &  FUGUES.    38 
cts.  each. 

■VrOVELLO'S  CATHEDRAL  VOLUNTARIES,  consisting  of 
dS  Selections  from  the  Church  Composers  of  the  English 
school.  In  2  Vols.,  each  t5.00  ;  or  8  Books,  each  S1.25;  or 
48  Nos.,  each  25  cts. 

"VrOVELLO'S  SELECT  ORGAN  PIECES,  consisting  of  Selec- 
i-1  tions  from  the  works  of  the  Church  Composers  of  the  Ger- 
man and  ItaUan  Schools.  In  3  vols.,  S7.88  each;  or  13 
Books,  afl.50  each  ;  or  108  numbers,  31  cts.  each. 

"VrOVELLO'S  SHORT  MELODIES,  original  and  selected, 
1>  intended  principally  for  the  Soft  Stops,  In  1  Vol.,  S7.88  ; 
or  6  Books,  SI. 60  cts.  each  ;  or  36  Nos  ,  31  cts.  each. 

1  BACH'S  GRAND  STUDIES,  with  Pedal   obligate,  consisting 
)  of  Preludes,  Fugues,  Toccatas  and  Fantasias.    In  1  Vol,, 
$7.00  ;  Violoncello  parts,  «1,76. 

Beside  the  advantage  which  Novello's  editions  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  above  works  possess,  in  having  received  the  personal 
supervision  of  the  authors  when  preparing  for  the  press,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  Original  Editions  are  published  at  iou'er 
prices  than  any  reprints.  Purchasers  should  therefore  specify 
"  Novello's  Edition,"  on  all  orders. 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER  OF  MUSIC, 

OFFERS  his  services  as  an  Instructor  in  the  higher  branches 
of  Piano  playing.  Mr  H,  may  be  addressed  at  the  music 
stores  of  Nathan  Richardson,  282  Washington  St.  or  G.  P. 
Reed  &  Co.  17  Tremont  Row. 

Keferences  : — Mrs.  C.  W.  Loring,  33  Mt.  Ternon  St. 
Miss  K.  E.  Prince,  Salem. 
Miss  Nichols,  20  South  St. 
Miss  May,  5  Franklin  Place.  Feb.  18. 

G.   ANDRfi    &o    CO/S 

19  S.  NINTH   STREET,  ABOTE  CHESTNUT, 

(East  side,)  PHILADELPHIA. 

ICt^A  catalogue  of  our  stock  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
OTvn  Publications,  has  just  been  published.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TEACHEU     OF     MUSIC, 
S65  'Wasliiiigtoxi  Street,  Boston* 

CmCKERINa   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND    AND     SQUARE 

e»x-a.33Q"o-:f"oh.'T':e3S  , 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

"WAREROOMS, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr29  BOSTON.  tf 


SUPERIOR    TO     ALL. 

LIGHTS,  NEWTON  ORADBUSY'S  PIANOS. 

NATHAN    RICHARDSON 

"Would  re.=;pectful!y  inform  the  publir;  that  he  has  taken  the 
Agency  for  the  New  England  states,  for  the  sale  of  the  above 
celebrated  in.^trumeots,  a  full  assortment  of  which  will  con- 
stantly be  kept  at  his 

MUSICAL    EXCHANGE, 

282  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

These  Instruments  are  warranted  in  all  ca.=iea,  and  put  up  iu 
secure  boxes,  free  of  expense,  for  transportation  to  any  dis- 
tance.  Also,  NEW  MUSIC  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and 

America  received  as  soon  as  published,  which,  togetlier  with 
our  own  publications,  forms  the  largest  stock  and  greatest 
variety  of  Sheet  Music  to  be  found  in  the  United  States.  The 
most  liberal  discount  made  to  the  Ti'ade  and  Seminaries. 

Catalogues  .^ient  to  any  address,  g-raffs. — Superior  Melodeons 
always  on  hand. — PIANOS  TO  LET,  on  liberal  terms. 


^i' 


latly  1 


at 


HENRY    S.    CUTLER, 

iiikiiiii  m  111  if.^^»» 

BASEMENT  ROOM  IN  THE   CHURCH  OF  THE  ADVENT, 

GREEN  STREET. 

0=* Communications  may  be  left  with  Oliver  Ditson,  or  with 

Nathan  Richardson. 

BD,  ALliEN  desires  a  situation  as  Organist  in  some 
•  church  in  Boston.     Address  Box  186,  Worcester,  Mass. 
References — Sumner  Hill,  E.  Hamilton,  J.  H.  "Willcox,  Esqs. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FOKTE, 

Maiiiifaetory,  379  "^Vasliiiigton,  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

YOUNG  LADIES'  VOCAL  MUSIC  SCHOOL 

E.  R.  BLAIVCHARD,  Tcaclier. 

This  School  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  aoqtiire  the 
ability  to  read  music  readily  at  sight,  and  is  particuhirly  adapt- 
ed to  the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  teach 
singing  in  schools,  or  to  receive  instruction, from  the  best  mas- 
ters, in  the  Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  Style,  &c. 

Address,  care  of  Geo.  J.  \Vebb  &  Co  ,  No.  3  Winter  street. 

MR.  J.  C.  D.  PARKER, 

WILL  be  happy  to  give  instruction  in  Piano-forte  and 
Organ  playing,  and  the  Theory  of  Music.     Address  ; — 
No.  3  Hayward  Place.  May  26.  tf 

MEYER    &    TRETBAR, 

§ni|inrttr3  iiDit  i^'Jnlilislirrs  nf  3ilii5ir, 

[i:7=-AGENTS  for  the  Publishing  House  of  G.  M.  MEYER,  Jk. 
Brunswick. 

IF  you  wish  to  learn  to  play  iu  the  shortest  time  possible,  buy 

MODEM  SCHOOL  FoffMAIO-FOME, 

which  is  acknowledged  by  the  most  eminent  musicians  of 
Europe  and  America  to  be  the  BEST  Instruction  Book  that 

has  ever  been  published. Price  Three  Dollars. 

[CT^Published  at  the  MUSICAL  EXCHANGE,  Boston,  and 
for  sale  at  all  Music  Stores. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  56  Kneeland  Street. 

D^'Will  return  to  the  city  by  the  1st  of  October. 

C.    BKEUSING, 

IMPORTER    OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 
701  BROADTTAT,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  ErarcVs   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

\Sy^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

May  be  addressed  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange,  or  at 

this  oflace,  and  will  be  ready  to  receive  pupils  about 

the  middle  of  September. 

Ii.    O.    EMERSON, 

®ta:fi£r  of  t\)t  pianD-jFottt,  ©ramt,  &  511151113, 

ORGANIST  AND  DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AT 
BULFINCH  STREET  CUURCH. 

Music  RoQTn  under  the  Chiirch Residence,  12  Indiana  PL 

BOSTOIV. 
Applications  may  also  be  made  at  Oliver  Dltson's,  115  Wash- 
ington St.,  to  whom  be  is  permitted  to  refer. 


ED^PTABD    Ii.    BAIjCH,       MUSIC     ANT)     JOB     PBIUTIUG    OFFICE. 


ORGAN-HARMONIUMS, 

MAKUF.ACTORED    111 

MASON     &,     H  AM  LIN. 

THE  Organ-IIarmonium  i';  an  entirely  new  (patent)  musical 
instrument  of  the  reed  species,  having  two  manuals,  or 
rows  of  keys,  and  eight  stops,  as  follows: — 1.  Diapason  ;  2. 
Dulciana;  3.  Principal;  4.  Flute;  5.  Bourdon;  6.  Hautboy; 
7.  Expression  ;  8  Coupler.  It  is  designed  more  especially  for 
the  use  of  churches,  lecture-rooms,  and  other  large  public 
halls,  having  power  nearly  equ^l  to  a  thousand  dollar  organ  ! 
It  is  also  capable  of  many  solo-effects,  and  ha;?  great  variety  in 
the  property  or  quality  of  tone.  It  is  especially  adapted  to 
the  use  of  organ-teachers  and  students,  being  an  admirable 
substitute  for  organ-practice.  Examination  from  all  interested 
is  respectfully  solicited. 

Mason  &  Hamlin's  Model  Melodeons ! 

Recommended  by  the  he-^^t  musicians  and  organi.^its  in  the 
country,  (as  supeeior  to  all  other.'*,)  among  whom  we  mentiou 
the  following;  Lowell  Mason,  \Vm.  B.  Bradbury,  George  F. 
Root,  G.  W.  Morgan  (late  orgdni.«t  to  the  Harmonic  Union, 
London),  S.  A.  Bancrofr,  L.  P.  Homer,  L.  II.  Southard,  E. 
Bruce,  etc.  etc. 

Prices  from  $60  to  $175. 
DC?"  Circulars  containing  a  full  description  of  the   Mcdel 
Melodeons  sent  to  any  address,  on  application  to  the  under- 
signed. 

HENRY  MAS0?f.       )  MASOBT   «fc   HABIIillV, 

EMMOXS  HAMLIN.  J  Cambridge  St.  {cor.  of  Charles.,)  Boston^  Ms. 

NEW   AESTHETIC    JOURNAL. 

THE  CKAYON, 
A  Weekly  Paper  devoted  to  ART,  offers  itself  to  the  attention 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  elevating  and  refining  influ- 
ences of  Beauty.  Among  the  contributors  to  THE  CRAYOX 
already  are  Bryant,  Lowell,  Street,  Rembrandt  Peale,  A.  B. 
Bdrand,  President  of  the  N-tional  Academy  of  Design,  Daniel 
Huntington,  Hekrt  K.  Brown,  and  amongst  those  engaged 
are  Longfellow,  Batarb  Taylor,  Geo.  Wm  Curtis,  Rev.  H. 
W.  Beecher,  Rev.  Samuel  Osoood,  Rev.  H.  W.  Bellows,  Hon. 
Charles  Sumner,  and  others  of  our  most  eminent  writers.  A 
series  of  papers  by  Rusein.  and  essays  left  by  the  eminent 
sculptor,  Horatio  Greenough,  add  to  the  interest  of  The 
Crayon. 

From  the  Cincinnati  Gazette. 
We  have  already  strongly  recommended  The  Crayon,  and 
every  succeeding  number  proves  it  to  be  more  and  more  worthy 
of  all  we  have  said  in  its  praise.  No  journal,  devoted  to  Art, 
has  ever  been  so  ably  conducted,  in  this  country  ;  and  if  it 
meets  with  the  support  it  so  richly  deserves,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  exert  a  most  wholesome  influence  upon  the  taste 
of  the  country. 

Published  by  STILLMAN  &  DURAND,  No.  237  Broadway, 
New  York.  Terms,  S3  per  annum,  in  advance.  Back  n\im- 
bers  supplied. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMPOKTEKS  OF  FOKEIGN  MUSIC, 

H.\VE  KEMOVED  TO 

No.  769  BEOADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW     YORK. 

TEACHER  OF  MUSIC,  265  Washington  St. 

RESIDENCE 13  SUAWJIUT  STREET,  BOSTON. 

A  GOOD  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE! 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

E  ^3a|)Er  o£  Ert  anb  HLitcraturc, 

Published  every  Satur'day,  at  21  School  St.  Boston. 

Two  Dollars  per  annuiu,  iu  ad'vauce* 

During  the  three  years  since  it  was  established,  this  Journal 
has  met  with  continually  increasing  favor,  and  it  entered 
upon  its  SEVENTH  VOLUME  with  the  number  for  Saturday, 
April  7th. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  hut  with 
glances  at  the  whole  "World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time — 1.  Critical  Keviews  of  Coucerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  Analysesof  the  notable  AVorks 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  pei'sons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
Btruments,  theories  ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Moralj  Social,  and  Religious  bearings;  on  Music  iu  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  &c.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &c. 

[C7="Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.   Address  (post-paid) 

J.  S.  DWIGHT,  21  School  St.  Boston. 

TERMS  OP  ADVERTISING, 

Eirst  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

For  one  column,  {12G  lines)  first  insertion ©12.00 

j)o  do  each  subsequent. . .  .S?6  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20  cts. 
Paymeuts  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  advertisementSj 
quarterly  in  advance. 

Jjo^rSi^SCHbOli"  STREET. 


%  f  Hj)cr  d  %xt  Eiiir  yiter^itiirt. 


BOSTON,   SATURDAY,   AUGUST   2  5,   1855. 


Whole  No.  177. 


Vol.  VII.  No.  21. 


imiltt's  Joui;nHl  0f  Ulufilr, 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY. 

TEBMS  :  By  Mail,  $2  per  annum,  in  advance. 
"When  left  by  Carrier,  $2,50  " 


J.  S.  DWIGHT,  EDITOR  AND  PEOPEIETOE. 

EDWARD  L.  BALCH,  PRINTER. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS   RECEIVED 

OFFICE  OF  PUBLICATION 21  School  St.  Boston. 

NATHAN  RICHARDSON,  282  Washiogton  St.        " 
GEORGE  P.  REED  &  CO. .  .13  Tremont  Row,       " 

A.  M.  I.ELAND, Providence,  R.  I. 

C.  BREUSING, 701  Broadway,  New  York. 

SCHAHFENBERG  &  LDIS,  769  Broadway,  " 

GEORGE  BUTTON,  JR Rochester,  N.Y. 

G,  ANDTiE  &  CO....  19  South  Ninth  St.  Philadelphia. 

JOHN  H.  MELLOR, Pitt-^burg,  Pa. 

MILLER  &  BEACHAM,.. 181  Baltimore  St.  Baltimore. 

COLBURN  &  FIELD, Cincinnati,  0. 

HOLBROOK  &  LONG, Cleveland,  0. 


Translated  for  this  Journal. 

Conradin  Kreutzer. 

From  the  German  of  W.  H.  Eiehl. 

From  wintrj'  Russia,  in  December  1849,  came 
the  news  tliat  the  most  lyrical  among  our  opera 
composers,  the  pensive  Swabian  minstrel  of  the 
Spring,  Conradin  Kreutzee,  had  just  died  at 
Riga.  And  the  German  people  took  a  warm 
interest  in  this  news,  whereat  the  learned  old 
musicians,  and  the  perverse  moderns  alike  mar- 
velled, since  they  both  maintained — and  justly — 
that  the  departed  in  no  single  piece  had  shown 
himself  a  great  magician  of  his  Art. 

Kreutzer  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven 
years.  Composers,  to  whom  their  Art  has  been 
the  peaceful,  tranquil  occupation  that  it  was  to 
him,  are  apt  to  reach  an  even  higher  age  ;  but  it 
is  remarkable,  that  the  peculiar  artistic  reputation 
of  this  man  dates  only  from  the  last  fifteen  of  his 
seven  and  sixty  years.  He  had  published  a  long 
series  of  works  since  his  youth,  but  only  in  his 
two  and  fiftieth  year  did  he  succeed  in  producing 
a  kindling  work  of  magnitude  :  Das  Nachtlager 
von  Granada  (The  Night  Camp  of  Granada). 
This  opera  does  not  sound  like  the  composition  of 
a  man  of  fifty-two.  It  had  a  wonderful  success, 
the  more  wonderful  since  Kreutzer  made  no  such 
lucky  throw  since  this,  as  be  had  made  none  before. 
But  this  is  in  itself  a  most  striking  indication 
of  the  lyric  talent,  inasmuch  as  this  depends  more 
than  any  other  on  the  favor  of  the  moment.  So 
Kreutzer  in  his  inspired  hours  worked  with  fabu- 
lous speed  and  threw  off  his  finest  songs,  those 
that  were  quickened  with  the  warm  poetic  breath, 
as  rapidly  as  the  mere  mechanical  jobber  in  the 
Art.  In  other  works  of  Kreutzer  on  the  other 
hand  you  feci  quite  uumistakeably,  how  painfully 
the  composer  toiled,  yet  could  not  invent  aught 
fresh  or  new.     This  fluctuating  dependence  upon 


favoring  moods  is  contrary  to  the  calling  of  the 
dramatic  composer,  who  has  to  work  on  a  grand 
scale  and  for  the  whole,  so  that  in  view  of  the 
harmonious  completeness  of  the  structure  we  are 
willing  to  overlook  some  carelessness  in  detail. 
In  this  harmonious  rounding  off  of  the  whole  it 
was,  that  Kreutzer  in  his  larger  designs  only  suc- 
ceeded once. 

Kreutzer's  course  of  life  was  extremely  simjjle ; 
you  remark  even  in  his  compositions,  that  the 
unyielding  powers  of  outward  circumstances,  which 
men  call  Fate,  have  made  commotion  in  his 
soul.  He  was  born  at  Mosskirch  in  the 
Schwarzwald,  and  indeed  on  the  highest  feast  day 
of  the  musical  calendar,  on  St.  CecUia's  day.— 
From  early  youth  he  had  judicious  teachers  at  his 
side,  who  carried  him  quickly  through  the  courses 
and  degrees  of  musical  study.  At  an  age  at  which 
others  had  to  fight  their  way  forward  step  by  step 
in  Art  in  defiance  of  opposing  circumstances,  it 
was  his  privilege  in  the  personal  presence  of  great 
composers  to  feel  the  stimulus  of  the  immediate 
impression  of  excellent  performances. 

The  Wanderjahre,  or  travelling  period  of  his 
artistic  preparation,  led  him  to  Switzerland,  to 
Vienna,  Stuttgart  and  Donaueschingen,  where  he 
worked  and  learned  in  the  excellent  chapel  of  the 
prince  of  Fiirstenberg.  And  as  a  kindly  fate  had 
otherwise  befriended  him,  so  here  too  to  the  com- 
poser, whose  future  fame  was  about  to  rest  upon 
the  composition  of  song.  Nature  had  lent  a  tune- 
ful voice,  so  that  he  could  cultivate  himself  equally 
as  an  instrumentalist  and  as  a  singer. 

Kreutzer  has  here  and  there  directed,  and  in 
many  places  worked  as  a  practical  musician.  I 
know  not  what  interest  may  be  felt  in  the  special 
relation  of  these  facts,  and  still  less  would  it  profit, 
to  point  here  even  in  groups  to  the  long  list  of 
his  compositions.  For  Kreutzer  belongs  to  that 
class  of  artists,  with  whom  a  single  work  as  such 
has  no  jDeculiar  importance,  since  it  is  only  as 
reflected  in  his  collective  activity  that  the  person- 
ality of  the  master  manifests  itself  with  any  prom- 
inence. 

It  is  well  known  that  Kreutzer,  himself  a  Swa- 
bian, in  the  choice  of  subjects  for  his  composition 
has  been  particularly  partial  to  the  songs  and  bal- 
lads of  Uhland,  and  has  frequently  been  very 
happy  in  hitting  their  peculiar  tone.  But  this 
partiality  to  Uhland  was  more  than  a  mere  acci- 
dent ;  it  marks  for  us  the  whole  historical  stand- 
point in  Art,  which  Kreutzer  occupied,  and  this 
in  fact  is  very  nearly  kindred  with  that  of  the 
"  Swabian  School  of  Poetry."  As  Uhland,  Kkr- 
NER  and  their  other  Swabian  comrades  in  song 
attached  themselves  to  the  older  Romanticists,  so 
Kreutzer's  tendencies  were  in  the  direction  of 
C.  M.  von  Webek. 


But  we  are  far  from  asserting  that  the  artistic 
personality  of  Kreutzer  holds  as  important  a  place 
in  our  musical,  as  Uhland's  does  in  our  poetical 
development.  Only  the  key-note,  which  they 
both  struck,  Uhland  in  mightier,  Kreutzer  in 
weaker  accords,  was  the  same. 

Out  of  the  confusion  of  that  many-colored  mag- 
ical world,  unlocked  by  the  Romantic  School, 
lii-eutzer  snatched  the  simple  song,  a  mixture  of 
the  popular  echoes  and  of  that  ground-tone  of  a 
dissolving  sentimental  longing,  already  prefigured 
by  von  AVeber  in  his  best  hours. 

What  GuTZKOW  has  said  of  Uhland,  applies 
also  in  this  sense  to  Kreutzer :  "  Pie  pulled  the 
bells  of  chapels,  stationed  shepherd  boys  upon  the 
hill-tops  and  put  happy  songs  into  their  mouths. 
He  conjured  back  the  Past  in  transfigured  shape 
out  of  its  germs,  bade  the  old  falcons  once  more 
stoop  upon  their  quarry — bade  minstrels  knock 
for  entrance  at  the  gates  of  castles,  charmed  maid- 
ens out  for  us  upon  the  green  plain  and  let  kings' 
sons  pass  by  and  fall  in  love  with  them."  And  so 
on,  open  the  books  of  literary  history,  and  almost 
every  word,  in  which  you  find  the  Swabian  School 
of  Poetry  described,  you  may  apply  to  Conradin 
Kreutzer. 

The  day  of  this  harmless  Romanticism  is  past, 
in  Music  even  more  than  in  Poetry.  Already 
the  bright  green  of  the  Kreutzer  Song-Spring 
seems  monotonous  and  tame  to  us,  and  we  feel 
clearly  enough  beforehand,  that  many  a  situation 
in  his  Nachllager  which  is  child-like  to  us,  will 
appear  childish  to  the  coming  generation. 

The  Romantic  School  spKt  into  two  great 
branches,  into  a  sickly  and  a  sound  Romanticism. 
The  former  strove  for  a  lofty  goal,  but  as  if  in  a 
feverish  intoxication,  or  indeed  in  that  miserable 
feeling  which  attends  the  waking  out  of  that, 
and  which  sick  people  have  called  Weltschinerz 
(world-woe).  The  others  looked  upon  Art  more 
as  the  pensive  play  of  a  soft  and  gentle  disposi- 
tion ;  they  kept  their  health  withal,  like  most  men 
not  addicted  to  too  high  concerns.  Kreutzer  in 
this  sense  has  written  a  wholesome  music,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  French-ified  New-Romanticists  with 
their  interesting  paleness  of  face.  In  like  manner, 
only  more  pervadingly  and  more  victoriously,  has 
the  Swabian  School  of  Poets  formed  a  counter- 
part to  what  is  called  "  Young  Germany." 

What  Goethe  says  of  the  Swabian  clique  of 
poets,  that  nothing  "  influencing  human  destiny" 
could  proceed  from  their  circle,  holds  in  a  yet 
higher  degree  of  our  harmless  Kreutzer.  But  his 
very  antipodes,  the  musical  New-Romanticists, 
have  shown  too  clearly  that  the  last  result  is  but 
a  music  of  insanity,  when  the  composer  under- 
takes in  every  i.ote  to  "influence  human  destiny." 

Kreutzer  kindled  up  a  love  for  genuine  Ger- 
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man  song,  for  the  four-part  songs  for  men's  voices, 
at  a  time  when  the  influences  of  the  Parisian  Neo- 
Komanticism  were  pouring  in  on  us  most  power- 
fully. Pie  was  a  quiet  spirit,  no  reformer,  not 
to  say  a  revolutionist.  Yet  he  has  contributed 
not  a  little  to  enabling  that  enthusiasm,  which 
takes  its  rise  fi-om  the  popular  German  song  and 
which  manifests  itself  more  unmistakably  from  day 
to  day,  to  insinuate  itself  gradually  into  the  whole 
German  music.  Our  German  Liederkriinze  and 
Sangerhiinde  should  bear  this  in  mind  and  do 
honor  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  who  very 
early  and  at  a  very  unfavorable  time  had  fore-an- 
nounced the  very  goal  to  which  they  bear  their 
banners  now.  They  should  forget  at  the  same 
time  that  Kreutzer  threw  into  the  bargain  a  couple 
of  ounces  more  of  sentimentality,  than  was  exact- 
ly necessary,  to  keep  the  resisting  public  in  good 
humor.  And  if  Kreutzer  in  his  operas  sometimes 
forgets  himself  and  coquets  with  the  French  and 
the  Italian  nature  more  than  properly  becomes  a 
German  musician,  in  his  songs  for  the  most  part 
he  has  been  a  genuine  national  master. 

In  his  Nachllager  von  Granada  Kreutzer  has 
achieved  the  great  point  in  Art,  of  keeping  up  the 
attraction  of  an  opera  almost  without  action  by 
mere  lyric  situations,  and  of  admirably  veiling  the 
lack  of  dramatic  life  through  its  Ij'rical  exuber- 
ance. One  may  admire  this,  but  let  him  beware 
of  imitating  it !  It  seems  almost  as  if  it  were 
something  more  thau  outward  ill  luck,  that  Kreut- 
zer found  it  so  hard  to  get  his  Nacldlager  brought 
out  in  Paris  ;  in  fact  that  the  artist  had  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  the  law  to  refresh  the  memory  of  the 
French  theatre  direction  about  a  German  opera. 
For  this  lyrical  opera  bears  about  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  French  notions  of  dramatic  music,  that 
water  does  to  fire.  And  yet  long  after  they  have 
ceased  to  bring  this  opera  out,  you  will  hear  them 
name  it  as  a  work,  which  more  than  any  other 
has  contiibuted  to  make  the  German  male  part- 
song  respected  abroad. 

Kreutzer's  genius  always  has  appeared  to  us 
most  loveable  in  one  of  his  most  modest  works;  in 
the  music  to  Raymund's  Verschwender  (Prodi- 
gal). Here  in  the  song  of  the  beggar,  he  rises, 
in  the  simplest  style  of  melody,  to  really  thrilling 
tragical  expression,  such  as  he  has  realized  with 
equal  depth  (so  far  as  we  know)  nowhere  else. — 
Here  you  may  remark,  that  it  is  notthe  many  notes, 
nor  crowded  instrumentation,  whith  contain  the 
highest  power  of  tones,  but  that  it  is  precisely  the 
simple  singing  melody  which  works  the  greatest 
wonders,  Kreutzer  has  succeeded  adiiurably  in 
hitting  the  popular  tone  of  Eaymundin  his  music; 
he  has  not  musically  localized  it,  as  Wenzel 
MuLLEE  did  before  him,  who  never  could  set  the 
notes  in  his  people's  farces  in  any  but  the  good 
Austrian  way  ;  he  has  nationalized  it,  expanded 
it  into  a  German  people's  tone.  But  this  happy 
throw  also  with  Kreutzer  was — an  only  one ! 

Every  mortal  is  tormented  wiih  an  organic 
ailment,  which  always  holds  him  down  just  where 
he  takes  a  spring  towards  the  perfect,  since  per- 
fection is  to  be  reahzed  only  in  Humanity  and 
not  in  men.  This  organic  heart-sickness  in 
Kreutzer  may  be  expressed  by  the  maxim,  that 
our  knowledge  and  our  Art  are  fragments.  Could 
the  fragments  with  him  only  have  shaped  them- 
selves into  a  whole,  could  he  have  made  himself 
more  independent  of  the  good  or  bad  star  of  the 
moment,  he  would  have  become  an  admirable 
master. 


There  is  another  maxim  which  we  find  fulfilled 
in  the  pensive  Kreutzer.  Now,  two  years  after 
his  death,  his  posthumous  work  "  Aurelia"  is  just 
beginning  to  get  a  foothold  on  the  German  stage. 
And  in  spite  of  the  fact,  that  meanwhile  this  reflec- 
tive and  refined  musical  thought-painting,  from 
which  Kreutzer  stands  as  remote  as  a  harmless 
singing  child,  has  been  taking  deeper  and  deeper 
root  in  opera,  still  the  pensive  strains  of  his 
posthumous  opera  find  their  old  warm  friends. — ■ 
Such  is  the  wonderful  magic  of  the  song  of 
"  Spring  and  Love,"  which  breathes  the  freshness 
of  youth  for  us  again,  even  if  we  knowingly  shake 
our  heads  over  the  litany  for  centuries  repeated 
always  in  the  same  tone  and  never  yet  sung  out. 
So  it  is  still  also  with  the  songs,  which  Kreutzer's 
countrymen,  the  Swabian  poets,  sang. 

In  every  artistically  over-stimulated  and  over- 
cultivated  age  there  are  a  few  unpretending  tal- 
ents left,  which  in  unalFected  simplicity,  as  if  they 
lived  in  another  world,  work  on  and  by  the  force 
of  contrast  exercise  a  wider  and  a  higher  influ- 
ence than  they  could  otherwise  have  done.  Such 
an  amiable  character,  whose  artistic  significance 
was  first  created  bj'  the  opposition  of  the  other 
tendencies  of  his  time,  was  Conradin  Kkeutzer. 
And  that  other  maxim,  of  which  his  influence 
reminded  us,  is  this :  "  God  is  mighty  in  the 
weak." 


Conversations  with  Mendelssohn. 

By  the  author  of  FUegende  Bi'dtter  fur  Musik^  Leipsic,  1S53. 
I. 

I  NEVER  possessed  a  good  memory.  When- 
ever I  read,  heard  or  thought  anything  that  struck 
me  as  worthy  of  being  remembered,  I  was  obliged 
to  enter  it  as  quickly  as  po.ssible  in  my  journal, 
and,  as  I  had  a  great  deal  to  enter,  to  do  so  in 
the  fewest  words.  I  now  regret  this  brevity  very 
much,  since  I  have  looked  over  the  notes  of  my 
conversations  with  Mendelssohn,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  some  of  them  public.  I  find  the  gen- 
eral purport,  but  not  the  particular  expression. 
The  deceased  master,  however,  not  only  thought 
very  exactly,  but  possessed  the  power  of  express- 
ing liis  thoughts  with  precision,  and  often  suc- 
ceeded in  hitting  the  right  nail  on  the  head  in  a 
very  summary  manner.  The  reader  will,  there- 
fore, not  receive  Mendelssohn's  thoughts  in  his 
words,  but,  unfortunately,  oidy  in  mine.  I  am 
not  aware  whether  any  one  can  boast  of  having 
had  long  conversations  with  Mendelssohn,  but,  as 
far  as  my  knowledge  of  him  goes,  he  was  not  fond 
of  them.  In  fact,  smatterers  and  fine-talkers  tried 
in  vain  to  engage  his  attention.  He  either 
escaped  from  them  by  delicate  turns,  or,  if  they 
wished  to  detain  him  against  his  will,  broke  drily 
ofl.  Many  an  unamiable  judgment  on  his  works 
arose  very  probably  from  such  refusals  on  his 
part  to  enter  into  conversation.  People  said  that 
he  was  proud,  and  revenged  themselves  by  attacks 
in  the  papers. 

I  always  liked  speaking  about  our  Art  with 
practical  musicians  better  than  with  anyone  else. 
Mere  Art-philosophers,  even  though  they  may  be 
the  most  acute  thinkers,  csmnot  say  a  word  on 
many  points  connected  with  the  subject,  either 
because  they  know  nothing  about  them,  or  have 
not  themselves  any  experience  of  them.  That 
Mendelssohn  had  meditated  earnesdy  on  his  Art, 
no  one  doubts.  This  fact  was  afiparent  in  every 
opinion  he  uttered  concerning  it.  But  he  gener- 
ally enunciated  the  results  of  his  meditations  in  a 
few  words,  without  entering  into  any  especial 
reasons.  A  proposal  was  once  made  that,  in 
addition  to  directing  the  Gewamlhaus  Concerts  at 
Leipsic,  he  should  deliver  lectures  on  music  to 
the  University.  His  answer  was  :  "  He  did  not 
think  he  possessed  the  necessary  capability."  He 
refused.  He  knew  very  well  tliat  he  was  perfect- 
ly capable,  but  he  did  not  feel  inclined.  He  pre- 
ferred composing  to  lecturing.     But,  however  this 


may  be,  I  flatter  myself  that  I  was  one  of  those 
with  whom  he  was  fond  of  conversing  upon  Art. 
The  conversations  between  us  which  I  now  pub- 
lish, do  not,  it  is  true,  appear  in  exactly  their 
original  form.  What,  in  some  cases,  is  here  given 
continuously,  I  was  obliged  to  catch  up  at  very 
distant  moments  of  the  conversation. 

As  we  were  walking  together  on  one  occasion, 
we  happened  to  speak  about  "  school,"  and  the 
contempt  with  which  people  now  (;'.  e.  then)  began 
to  speak  of  it,  as  a  drag  on  genius. 

"  This  opinion"  said  Mendelssohn,  bursting  out, 
"  is  an  insult  both  to  reason  and  experience  ! — 
What  signification  do  such  persons  attach  to  the 
word  '  school  T  Let  a  man  possess  the  very 
greatest  musical  genius — can  he  compose  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  accords  and  the  laws  for  their 
connection  ?  Can  he  form  a  piece  of  music,  with- 
out having  studied  the  laws  of  form  ?  Can  he 
harmonize  with  instrumental  accompaniments, 
without  possessing  a  knowledge  of  instruments  or 
a  varied  experience  of  their  inexhaustible  combi- 
nations ?     And  is  not  all  this  '  school  T  " 

"  Perhaps,"  interrupted  I,  "  they  do  not  allude, 
when  designating  '  school'  a  drag,  to  the  technical 
facts  that  you  adduce,  but  rather  to  the  testhetical 
nonsense,  which  docs  not  advance  the  artist,  but 
actually  confuses  him  by  its  opposite  demands, 
and  may  certainly  lame  his  powers  of  creation." 

"No,  no!"  continued  Mendelssohn.  "They 
mean  this  same  technical  '  school.'  I  could  name 
persons  who  afterwards  sought  in  secret  the  thing 
they  formerly  despised,  because  they  remarked 
that,  with  their  genius,  they  only  produced  stupid 
trash. 

"  Again,  in  an  ajsthetic  point  of  view — can 
anyone,  without  knowing  what  does^  in  music, 
produce  anything  beautiful  ?  Why  do  I  alter  a 
passage  ?  Because  it  doen  not  please  me.  Why 
does  it  not  please  me  ?  Because  it  sins  against 
some  aasthetical  law,  which  I  have  learnt  from  the 
study  of  the  best  models.  If  I  did  not  know  this 
law,  I  should  not  perceive  the  defect,  but  consider 
the  passage  a  good  passage.  Name  me  onl}'  one 
really  great  master,  not  in  music  alone  but  in  any 
other  art,  who  has  not  most  diligently  gone  through 
the  '  school,'  both  techncially  and  aesthetically 
speaking.  When  we  have  to  lament  the  deficien- 
cies in  any  celebrated  artist,  as  is  sometimes  the 
ease,  what  do  we  say  ?  He  wants  technical 
knowledge,  or  he  is  deficient  in  a  perfectly  cer- 
tain insight  into  Art — in  a  word,  he  is  deficient  in 
school.  It  would  never  enter  the  head  of  any 
painter,  sculptor,  or  architect  to  regard  '  school' 
as  an  obstacle — a  drag  on  genius.  How  comes  it 
then  that  so  many  musicians  entertain  this  stupid 
idea  ?" 

"  You  must  confess,  however,"  I  replied,  "  that 
many  an  artist  is  completely  master  of  '  school,' 
and  yet  does  not  create  any  important  work  of 
Art,  while  many,  who  are  very  deficient  in  it,  pro- 
duce gi-eat  things." 

"  Ay,  that  is  true,"  answered  Mendelssohn, 
"  '  school'  cannot  make  talent,  and,  therefore,  is 
of  no  use  to  him  who  does  not  possess  the  latter  ; 
but  to  make  me  believe  that  a  man  without  'school' 
can  produce  anything  reasonable,  you  must  give 
me  proofs,  for  I  myself  know  none.  A  man  may 
display  talent,  without  possessing  '  school,'  but  do 
not  let  him  think  of  ever  producing  a  true  work 
of  Art.  '  What  a  pity,'  peofile  say, '  that  such  and 
such  an  artist  has  studiei!  so  little,'  or  '  possesses 
so  little  real  insight  into  Art.  How  much  more 
important  his  works  would  have  buen,Aarf  he  only 
learnt  more.'  Persons,  whose  talent  has, from  want 
of  study,  never  come  to  anything,  invented  this 
phrase  to  console  themselves  for  the  reproaches 
of  their  own  conscience,  and  other  idlers  adopted 
it  after  them." 

IL 

"  How  does  it  happen,"  Mendelssohn  asked  me 
on  a  subsequent  occasion,  "  that  you  have  become 
still  as  a  composer  ?  It  strikes  me  that,  for  some 
years  past,  you  have  not  published  anything. — 
That  is  a  great  mistake,  as  I  have  already  told 
3'ou.  Your  power  of  production  can  scarcely 
have  been  exhausted  as  yet,  I  should  say  '?" 

"  Perhaps  not,"  I  replied.  "  But  the  wish  for 
production  is.     A  single  opinion  in  a  critical  jour- 
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nal  has  frightened  me,  I  believe,  forever,  from 
composing,  because,  unfortunately,  it  struck  me 
as  just." 

"  The  deuce  !  And  pray,"  enquired  Mend- 
elssohn, smiling,  "  what  was  this  opinion  V" 

"  '  He  possesses  talent,'  "  I  replied,  "  '  but  will 
never  strike  out  any  new  path.'" 

"  Hem  1  And  did  that  frighten  you  ?"  he 
asked. 

"  Certainly,"  I  replied.  "  I  found  that  every- 
thing I  composed  not  only  did  not  e.xccl  the  best 
that  was  already  written,  but  did  not  even  come 
up  to  it  by  a  good  deal.  I  now,  it  is  true, 
endeavored  to  rise  ;  I  determined  to  write,  from 
the  first  to  the  last  idea,  in  a  particularly  original 
manner,  and  with  the  most  unexpected  beauty. 
But  my  imagination  would  not  furnish  what  I 
demanded.  It  did  not  present  me  with  a  single 
thought  that  satisfied  my  heavy  demands,  or  should 
have  struck  me  as  a  pilgrim  in  a  new  path,  and 
so  the  pen  fell  from  my  hand,  and  I  gave  up  the 
task." 

"  Yes — yes,"  said  Mendelssohn,  "  I  know  what 
you  mean.  When  you  begin  a  composition  you 
have  a  very  grand  idea  of  what  you  are  about — 
and  what  you  are  determined — to  produce.  The 
thoughts,  for  which  you  commence  searching,  are, 
in  your  dark  presentiment  of  them,  all  far  more 
beautiful  than  when  they  afterwai'ds  stand  out 
upon  paper.  I  once  experienced  a  similar  feel- 
ing, but  I  soon  recovered  myself.  If  we  were 
only  to  adopt  those  thoughts  which  completely 
come  up  to  our  wishes,  we  should  produce  either 
nothing  at  all,  or  merely  very  little.  From  this 
motive  I  have  even  frequently  throicii  on  one  side 
and  not  finished  works  which  I  had  begun." 

"  That  proves  nothing,  however,"  I  replied. — 
"  All  artists  have  left  torsos  behind  them,  in 
consequence  of  perceiving  they  had  made  a  mis- 
take." 

"  That  may  be,"  replied  Mendelssohn.  "  Such 
unfinished  works  used  to  depress  me  very  much, 
and  render  me  very  timid  about  commencing 
another.  I  regretted  the  time  that  I  had  spent 
in  vain.  I  was  not,  therefore,  long  in  coming  to 
a  decision — I  have  made  myself  a  solemn  promise 
never  to  abandon  a  work  once  commenced,  but 
on  the  contrary,  to  finish  every  one,  however  it 
may  turn  out.  If  it  does  not  prove  a  work  of  Art 
in  the  higher  acceptation  of  the  expression,  it  is, 
at  any  rate,  an  exercise  in  shaping  and  rendering 
ideas.  This  is  the  reason  why  I  have  composed 
so  many  things  which  have  never  been  printed, 
and  which  never  shall  be." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  I  replied,  "  I  could  certainly  pro- 
duce a  great  many  works  like  those  of  the  last 
kind,  but  those  which  would  appear  to  me  as  suc- 
cessful, and  as  striking  out  a  new  path,  would  be 
wanting.  Again,  it  is  not  everyone  who  can  work 
as  you  do,  without  troubling  himself  as  to  whether 
what  he  is  engaged  on  will  bring  him  in  anything 
or  not.  A  person  like  myself,  on  whose  pen  the 
existence  of  his  family  mostly  depends,  commits  a 
sin  if  he  writes  a  single  stroke  without  the  hope 
of  recompense.  It  Is  laudable  to  sacrifice  one's 
self  as  an  artist,  but  it  is  wrong  to  make  a  family 
sutfer  for  it." 

"  Granted — unreservedly,"  exclaimed  Mend- 
elssohn eagerly,  "  if  a  man  renounces  artisticity 
from  a  deliberate  conviction  of  the  insufliciency 
of  his  artistic  skill.  Your  reason  for  not  writing, 
however,  simply  because  you  cannot  strike  out  a 
new  path,  is — with  all  respect — not  reasonable." 

[Here  follow  the  remarks  about "  new  paths"  cited  by 
Maex  in  the  piece  translated  in  our  last  number.— EdJ. 

III. 

On  another  occasion,  I  asked  him  if  he  could 
explain  a  point  which  for  me  was  very  important. 

"  I  have  been  informed,"  I  said,  "  that  you 
make  a  great  many  alterations  in  your  works, 
even  up  to  the  moment  you  hand  over  the  manu- 
script. Unfortunately,  I  do  the  same,  and,  in 
fact,  a  great  deal  worse,  for  I  cannot  name  a  sin- 
gle production  of  mine  in  which  I  have  not  found, 
after  it  was  printed,  many  passages  with  which  I 
was  discontented,  and  for  which  I  had  hit  upon 
some  far  superior  idea,  when  it  was  no  longer  time 
to  suppress  them." 

Mendelssohn  was  peculiar    for  two  kinds    of 


smile.  The  one  was  inimitably  amiable,  and 
played  over  his  features  in  a  quiet  contented  mo- 
ment ;  the  other,  which  was  slightly  tinged  with 
quiet  sarcasm,  used  to  distinguish  him  when  he 
had  to  find  fault  with  anything  that  was  not  quite 
bad  enough  to  make  him  actually  angry,  which, 
by  the  way,  he  very  seldom  was,  or  which,  as  an 
accomplished  gentleman,  he  had  learnt  how  to 
suppress. 

"  The  misfortune  of  which  you  complain  cer- 
tainly happens  to  me  as  well  as  to  yourself,"  he 
said  ;  "  I  have  erased  quite  as  much  as  I  have 
left  of  my  writings.  Let  us  console  ourselves  by 
thinking  of  the  greatest  masters,  who  were  not  a 
whit  better  off  in  this  respect.  Ah  I  would  that  it 
were  only  weak  passages  which  that  cunning  con- 
juror. Imagination,  smuggles  past  our  judgment  on 
to  the  paper  I  But  she  plays  me  worse  tricks 
than  that.  She  sometimes  seduces  me  into  writ- 
ing down  a  whole  piece  that,  at  some  subsequent 
period,  I  cannot  help  acknowledging  to  be  very 
poor  stuff!  Out  of  twelve  songs  that  I  collected, 
I  thought  that  only  six  were  worth  printing,  and, 
therefore,  threw  away  the  other  six.  My  Paul 
originally  contained  a  third  more  pieces  than  it 
now  does,  but  they  are  never  destined  to  see  the 
light  of  day.  "What  say  you  to  that  ?"  he  asked 
with  a  sarcastic  smile. 

"  That,  in  all  probability,  you  are  too  severe 
towards  the  offspring  of  your  own  mind,"  I  replied, 
"  Many  would  deem  themselves  fortunate  if  they 
had  written  and  could  publish  what  you  reject." 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  good 
opinion,"  said  Mendelssohn,  laughing,  "  but  I  do 
not  agree  with  it.  I  can  adduce  another  and  still 
better  reason  for  keeping  back  my  compositions, 
and  one  which  will  put  the  subject  in  a  clearer 
light.  I  believe  in  the  motto,  Nulla  dies  sine 
lined.  I  do  not  often  let  a  day  elapse  without 
writing  something.  But  on  what  artist  does  the 
Muse  always  smile  ?  Not  on  me,  at  any  rate.  I 
can  always  write  something,  however,  and  I  do 
so,  in  order  to  keep  myself  in  practice.  Just  as  the 
virtuoso  loses  in  technical  skill  and  certainty,  if  he 
abandons  his  instrument  for  any  length  of  time, 
mental  operations  lose  a  portion  of  their  light,  easy 
character,  if  you  often  neglect  to  practice.  In 
order  to  keep  myself  up  to  the  mark,  I  am  always 
composing,  but  the  mind  is  not  invariably  ready 
with  good  gifts.  Do  not,  however,  believe  that — 
as  might  appear  from  what  has  fallen  from  me — 
I  am  contented  with  all  that  I  print.  Such  is  not 
the  case.  There  is  a  very  great  deal  that  affords 
me  but  little  satisfaction,  and  that  I  immediately 
feel  to  be  nothing  special." 

"  Supposing  this  to  be  so,"  I  said,  "  why  do  you 
act  as  you  do,  since  pecuniary  considerations  can- 
not be  the  cause  ?  I  always  thought  it  the  most 
lamentable  part  of  an  artist's  fate,  that  he  is  oblig- 
ed to  create  for  mere  bread." 

"  There  are  other  reasons  for  the  artist  who 
sees  the  world  as  it  really  is,"  rejoined  Mendels- 
sohn. 

"  I  should  like  to  know  what  they  are,"  I  replied, 
with  a  feeling  of  curiosity. 

"  The  jcorld  forgets  very  easily"  observed 
Mendelssohn,  "  and  that  is  something  which  the 
artist,  who  has  once  engaged  in  public  life,  must 
endeavor  to  prevent,  by  continually  publishing 
new  works.  His  name  must  not  be  wanting  in 
any  Messverzeichniss.*  In  every  fresh  one  it 
must  again  catch  the  eye  of  the  public,  for  a  long 
time  elapses  before  the  public  will  bite.  Compo- 
sers are  becoming  more  and  more  numerous.  If 
they  disappear  a  few  years  out  of  the  musical  cat- 
alogues, they  are  lost,  because  forgotten." 

"  That  is  very  true,"  I  replied,  "  and  the  public 
is,  perhaps,  not  c^uite  in  the  wrong.  We  may- 
presume  that,  if  a  man  remains  long  idle,  without 
publishing  anything,  the  impulse  of  production 
and  power  of  creation  cannot  be  very  strong  and 
rich  in  him." 

"  Such  is  the  case,"  said  Mendelssohn  ;  "  and 
since  the  artist  is  not  successful  in  every  work, 
but  yet  always  wishes  to  prove  himself  productive, 
he  may,  and  must,  occasionally,  in  order  to  retain 
his  position,  let  something  weaker  than   the  rest 

*  "  Fair  Catalogue,"  alluding  to  the  practice  pursued 
by  German  bouitsellers  of  publishing  their  books  at  the 
periodical  Fairs  held  in  the  priucipal  towns. 


slip  out.  If  the  thing  is  nothing  particular,  he  at 
least  shows  that  he  works  hard,  and  hopes  are 
entertained  that  he  will  produce  something  better 
the  next  time.  You  forgive  a  man,  in  whom  you 
take  an  interest,  if  by  chance  he  is  ill-tempered, 
or  short  in  his  manner,  but  you  become  indiffer- 
ent about  him,  if  he  visits  you  too  seldom,  while, 
finally,  you  do  not  care  about  him  at  all,  if  he 
stops  away  altogether." 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Music  the  Exponent  of  Emotion. 

Of  music  it  may  be  emphatically  said  that  "  it 
hath  its  own  world."  To  those  whose  musical 
education,  growth  and  development  have  given 
birth  to  that  inner  life,  which  may  justly  be  termed 
the  realm  of  tone,  the  communications  of  tone- 
thought  are  readily  laid  open.  Emotions,  germi- 
nating and  ripening  within  that  inner  life  of 
melody,  always  find  a  ready  sympathy  among 
those  in  whom  corresponding  emotions  e.xist. 

In  this  correspondent  feeling  of  separate  minds, 
which  music  discloses,  we  can  trace  a  nearer 
resemblance  to  language  than  by  any  process  of 
analogical  description.  And  may  we  not  here  be 
allowed  to  inquire  whether  two  distinct  minds 
pass  through  the  same  train  of  emotions,  or 
whether  they  feel  similarly,  on  hearing  the  same 
musical  theme  ?  Written  language  can  bring 
about  a  similarity  of  feeling  in  a  great  degree, 
although  its  best  attempts  are  but  imperfect  in 
carrying  out  such  a  design.  Painting  does  not 
effect  an  identity  of  perception  or  feeling  in  the 
minds  of  the  observer,  for  if  it  did,  criticism 
would  be  laid  low,  and  its  professors  would  be,  in 
point  of  numbers,  a  diminutive  body.  And 
Music,  from  the  very  fact  that  criticism  assumes 
to  itself  such  a  wide  range  of  thought  and  ex- 
hibits such  extreme  departures  from  the  same 
point  of  observation,  cannot  be  said  to  awaken  an 
identity  of  emotion  in  any  greater  degree  than 
the  other  sister  Arts.  When  she  is  said  to  awa- 
ken into  life  and  action  certain  preconceived 
forms  of  emotional  fancy,  without  addressing 
the  hearer  in  language,  expressive  of  those  forms, 
she  may  be  said  to  have  the  truest  revealment  of 
her  actual  being  laid  open  to  us.  The  human 
myriads  resemble  each  other,  not  in  the  structure 
of  each  individual  fancy,  but  in  the  degrees  of 
emotion,  and  it  is  these  degrees  which  Music 
represents.  She  never  speaks  by  detail  of  senti- 
ment, but  only  by  degree. 

She  re-awakens  every  individual's  past  and 
dormant  history  in  a  living  picture  of  reality,  not 
by  enumerating  the  joys  or  sorrows  of  which  he 
may  have  been  a  partaker,  but  by  rousing  up  the 
flame  of  emotion  on  which  all  the  characteristic 
events  of  the  heart's  annals  rest.  In  complying 
with  the  laws  and  requisitions  of  rhythm,  which 
may  be  said  to  be  her  mere  outward  form,  she 
sympathizes  with  the  ph}-siological  or  outward 
organization  of  every  human  mind ;  for  the  soul, 
when  it  feels  and  gives  expression  to  its  feelings, 
may  be  said  to  disclose  itself  by  rhythm.  Hence, 
when  Music  makes  her  first  introduction,  her 
easiest  ingress  is  by  this  warmth  of  graceful  and 
expressive  rhythm.  On  this  she  lays  the  whole 
superstructure  of  her  vast  infinitude  of  forms 
and  groupings  of  form,  called  into  being  and 
spread  out  like  endless  crystallizations,  perfect  in 
each  distinct  part  and  as  a  whole.  In  her 
plainest  rhythmical  attire,  the  emotions  she  finds 
to  sympathize  in  connnon  with  herself  are  soft, 
subdued  and  tender,  like  those  awakened  by  the 
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Andantes  of  Haydn.  When  lier  creations  diverge 
into  those  vast  crystallizations,  as  we  have  termed 
them,  they  are  found  embodied  in  the  modern 
school  of  instrumentation,  where  the  tender  Lar- 
trionies  of  the  older  schools  are  replaced  by  the 
vagueness  and  bizarrerie  of  the  new. 

We  are  wont  to  view  many  of  the  new  phases 
of  a  recent  instrumentation  as  a  falling  off  from 
old  classical  simplicity  and  beauty;  yet  music 
cannot  be  said  to  degenerate  by  undergoing  all 
these  new  developments  of  form.  The  primitive 
rhythmical  feeling,  shown  in  earlier  tone  produc- 
tions, remains  as  a  substratum  to  all  new  melo- 
dious thought,  but  the  clothing,  or  exterior  color- 
ing, speaking  metaphorically,  undergoes  new 
changes  and  receives  new  additions. 

When  all  the  many-hued  coruscations,  thrown 
out  by  the  p3'rotechnics  of  tone  and  sound,  tire 
the  imagination,  the  inventor  falls  back  into  the 
simplicity  of  the  pale  light,  which  is  the  souls's 
natural  unexcited  rhythm. 

In  modern  poetry  the  analogy  of  pyrotechnics 
is  equally  applicable,  there  being  added  to  the 
simple  rhythm  all  the  exuberance  of  cultivated 
and  developed  thought,  surrounding  the  mind 
with  the  brilliancy  of  conceptions  that  have  their 
concrete  type  in  the  phenomena  of  Roman  lights, 
sky  rockets  and  particolored  spheres  of  dazzling 
fire. 

In  conceding  to  Music  her  own  world,  we  must 
look  for  her  power  in  that  exposition  of  feeling, 
for  which  there  is  no  other  adequate  representa- 
tion in  writing,  painting  or  sculpture.  Except 
by  the  application  of  metaphor,  to  further  de- 
scription, she  possesses  no  concrete  forms,  and  in 
the  attempt  at  a  tone-painting  of  all  material 
scenes,  we  have  to  substitute  for  intellectual 
thought  a  mere  cardiac  sensation,  and,  in  many 
instances,  confound  one  with  the  other. 

For  in  outward  phenomena,  emotion  is  not  the 
sole  medium  of  description;  the  thoughtful  and 
creative  mind  itself  must  show  the  grandeur, 
beauty  and  imprcssiveness  of  all  external  appear- 
ances by  the  detail  of  facts. 

That  Music  can  show  these  we  must  utterly 
deny. 

In  passing  from  the  visible  world  to  that  of  tone, 
we  are  made  sensible  of  the  fine  line  of  demarca- 
tion that  is  drawn  between  them  ;  and  so  nearly 
are  the  various  phases  of  emotion,  growing  outot 
them,  drawn  together,  that  we  are  prone  to  imag- 
ine that  we  can  realize  both  at  one  time.  Hence 
all  the  spirituality  that  springs  out  of  the  study  of 
the  magic  of  nature  finds  its  way  into,  and  incor- 
porates itself  with  the  inventions  of  tone-thought. 
It  is  here  that  we  must  look  for  the  origin  of  names 
of  musical  coriipositions,  where  the  locality  is  given 
in  place  of  the  degree  ot  feeling  engendered 
there. 

We  have  said  that  her  world  was  her  own ; 
hence,  too,  her  nomenclature  springs  out  of  her- 
self. As  her  whole  being  is  an  abstraction,  she 
admits  of  no  description  out  of  herself  by  an  alli- 
ance with  concrete  forms. 

It  is  true  that,  where  Music  is  said  to  represent 
the  history  of  passions,  or  tlie  exciting  drama  of  a 
whole  rise  and  fall  of  human  hopes,  loves  and 
hatreds,  she  may  be  regarded  as  descriptive ;  yet 
that  faculty  we  have  already  supposed  a  doubtful 
one,  as  scarcely  a  single  tone-combination  can  be 
found,  illustrative  of  one  passion,  which  could  not 
be  made  use  of  as  illustrative  of  another,  and  on 
this  ground,  all  description  bases  its  force  and  its 


truth.  From  what  source  then,  are  we  to  obtain 
means  of  description  for  the  performances  of  mu- 
sical genius  V  Solely  by  dwelling  so  long  within 
the  sphere  of  musical  thought,  as  to  imbue  the 
mind  with  the  characteristics  of  each  individual, 
on  whom  has  descended  the  wreath  of  musical 
fame. 

All  rhythm  springs  from  the  same  common 
impulse  of  our  humanity,  but  the  ornaments  of 
tone  bring  it  up  before  us  in  a  thousand  shapes, 
and  each  individual  mind  possesses  its  idiosyncrasy 
of  tone-emotion. 

Thus  many  striking  passages  of  acknowledged 
repute,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  the  represen- 
tatives of  passion,  or  the  exponents  of  certain 
grades  of  emotion,  should,  more  justly,  be  identi- 
fied as  being  in  the  vein  of  Rossini,  Mozart  or 
Beethoven. 

By  this  means  we  can  grope  our  way  out  of  a 
logical  darkness  into  the  sunlight  of  a  musical 
truth.  Such  a  reform  in  musical  aasthetics  would, 
in  a  considerable  degree,  clip  the  wings  of  fancy, 
that  gives  rise  to  so  much  vague  and  incompre- 
hensible writing  on  the  subject;  yet  it  would 
answer  the  better  purpose  of  establishing  the  sci- 
ence on  the  higher  ground  of  truth. 

Indeed,  if  we  look  into  Art  criticism,  we  find 
that  many  of  its  usages  are  open  to  the  same  cor- 
rection, the  vagueness  of  descriptive  thought  hav- 
ing no  other  origin,  than  in  the  brain  of  the  critic 
himself,  who  is  apt  to  take  his  own  stand-point,  as 
the  only  true  one. 

We  presume  to  say  that  in  pictorial  Art,  each 
original  thinker  lays  as  distinct  an  impress  upon 
his  works,  as  does  the  composer ;  hence  his  name 
should,  in  all  cases,  enter  in  among  the  terms  of 
description.  A  successful  attempt  at  the  supposed 
inimitable  coloring  and  divine  facial  beauty  of 
Titian  might  appropriately  be  termed  Titian- 
like, and  thus  express  more  than  any  other  defini- 
tion. -  What  we  are  accustomed  to  term  the  pi-o- 
found  or  the  grand  harmonies  of  Beethoven,  mi^dit, 
in  their  successful  imitation,  more  justly  be  termed 
Beethoven-like,  thus  affording  the  reader  the  true 
definition,  in  place  of  a  fanciful  analysis. 
(Conclusion  nest  week.) 


The  Russians  in  Covent  Garden. 

("L'ETOILE  DU  NORD.") 
From  Punch. 

The  Russians  are  victorious;  we  are  fairly 
beaten,  and  it  is  nothing  more  than  common  can- 
dor to  own  our  discomfiture.  Mr.  Gye  has  been 
the  prime  means  of  introducing  the  Muscovites 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  metropoHs ;  and,  whether 
we  will  or  no,  we  must  own  their  mastery.  We 
will,  however,  as  plainly  as  our  emotion  will  per- 
mit us,  give  a  brief  narrative  of  the  catastrophe. 

On  the  evening  of  the  19th  July,  between  seven 
and  eight,  it  was  plain  that  an  attack  was  to  be 
made.  The  Russians  hail,  by  some  means,  taken 
possession  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  The  En- 
glish, however,  thronging  the  house,  resolved  to 
dispute  the  ground,  inch  by  inch. 

At  ei^iht  o'clock  precisely.  General  Costa,  ■n'ith 
his  truncheon  in  hand,  rode  into  the  orchestra, 
and  was  received  with  heavy  rounds,  which  he 
encountered  with  the  self-possession  and  true 
modesty  of  a  true  hero.  The  orchestra  opened 
from  the  overture  battery,  and  never  did  we  wit- 
nesss  such  power,  such  brilliancy  and  precision  of 
fire.     They  carried  all  before  them. 

The  fight  raged  from  half-past  eight — with  but 
two  brief  intervals — until  nearly  a  quarter  to 
one,  when  the  star  of  Russia — La  Stella  del  Nord 
— was  hailed  as  star  triumphant.  It  is  impossible 
for  us — although  subdued  and  led  away  captive 
by   the   power  of  Field-Marshal   Meyerbeer,  to 


suppress  the  expression  of  our  admiration,  our 
veneration  of  the  genius  of  that  little,  great  man 
(for  in  corporeal  presence  we  think  he  hardly  tops 
Napoleon  or  Wellington.)  The  subdued  people 
flung  bouquets  and  garlands  at  his  feet — the  giant 
of  music  ! 

But  how  admirably  was  the  genius  of  the  Gen- 
eral seconded  by  the  genius  of  his  forces!  Pro- 
digious was  the  energy  of  Pietro  MicaeloS'Formes ; 
magnificent  the  power  of  the  Cossack  Corporal 
Gritzengo  Lablache  (he  fought  on  foot,  we  can 
therefore  give  no  idea  of  the  horse  that  could 
carry  him.)  How  gracefully,  how  skilfully  did 
Danilowitz  Gardoni  bring  up  his  forces — setting 
them  in  the  most  brilliant  array  ! 

Especially  mighty  in  their  grace  and  sweetness 
were  the  Amazons  who  took  the  field.  How  shall 
we  describe  Caterina  Bosio,  flashing  hither  and 
thither,  and,  wherever  she  appeared,  subduing 
and  taking  prisoner  all  about  her.  And  then, 
that  Prascovia  jMarai — with  an  innocent  face,  a 
face  like  a  tower,  yet  so  invincible  wherever  she 
appeared.  Unerring  sharp-shooters  were  the 
vivandieres,  Ekimona  Bauer  and  Natalia  Ruders- 
dorff— picking  off  unerringly  whatever  they 
aimed  at. 

Finally,  the  triumph  of  the  Russians  at  Covent 
Garden  is  all  to  nothing  the  greatest  victory  the 
Russians  have  had  in  the  present  war.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Generalissimo  Gye  will 
"  sack"  all  London. 

Among  the  distinguished  visitors  who  were 
present  at  this  Russian  victory,  we  noticed  the 
earl  of  Aberdeen,  IMr.  Gladstone,  and  Messrs. 
Cobden,  Bright,  and  IMilner  Gibson.  We  heard 
that  Lord  John  Russell  occupied  a  box,  but,  if  so, 
he  sat  so  far  back  in  the  shadow  that  we  cannot 
say  we  conscientiously  saw  him. 


Droll  Blunders.  —  The  London  Musical 
World  cites  the  following  specimen  of  French 
musical  criticism,  which,  with  the  said  WorWs 
comments,  will  amuse  our  readers. 

M.  Etienne  Eggis — a  correspondent  of  our 
contemporary,  L'  Europe  Artiste — writing  from 
Munich,  while  displaying  a  highly  commendable 
enthusiasm  for  the  late  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy, 
falls  into  some  inexactitudes  which  it  may  be  as 
well,  as  our  neighbors  say,  to  "  relever."  Allud- 
ing to  a  performance  of  the  Antigone  of  Sopho- 
cles, with  Mendelssohn's  music,  M.  Eggis  sa3's:  — 

"  Last  week  we  had  a  spectacle  quite  new  to  a 
Parisian — and  to  myself,  althousjh  I  am  only  half  a 
Parisian. — Tins  was  the  Antnjone  of  Sophocles, 
translated  hy  J  J.  C.  Donncr,  with  the  mai.niificient 
music  of  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy.  The  ndse-en-scene 
was  correct  to  a  desiree  unknown  in  France.  It  was 
the  antique  trajjcdy  in  all  its  grandiose  simplicity, 
faithful  in  everything  to  tradition.  But  alas! — 
Kings  depart,  and  without  the  superb  music  of 
Mendelssohn  Bartholdy  the  spectacle  would  have 
been  one  of  profound  ennui.  While  M.  Dahn 
(Cie'on,  King  of  Thebes),  MllcDaniliiick  ( Antisone), 
etc..  etc.,  were  buinmi;-  tlieir  lips  witli  the  ditiicult 
interpretation  of  old  Sophocles,  and  the  implacable 
word  of  ancient  fatalism  hung  over  the  audience 
either  astonished  or  bored,  I  was  dreaming  of  that 
young  man  of  genius,  that  Beethoven  wlio  died 
before  maturity,  called  Mendelssohn  Bartlioldy — a 
poor  eaglet  that  consumed  itself!  Dead  at  an  age 
when  odiers  begin — at  twenty-seven,  I  believe ! 
Mendelssohn  Bartholdy,  wlio  wrote  Pauhis.  A  J/rf- 
surmncr  Nig/ifs  Dream,  and  thai  sublime  oratorio 
whicli  bears  the  name  of  Elias — Elias,  which  Men- 
delssohn Bartholdy  composed  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen !  This  work  is  now  the  i5ro|icrty  of  the 
Kapelmeister  at  Ratisbon,  M.  Metteidcitner,  who 
received  it  from  the  dying  Mendelssolin  on  condition 
that  he  should  never  allow  it  to  be  copied.  Elias,  to  my 
knowledge,  has  never  been  e.rccnted  but  once — at  Ratis- 
bon. It  demands  99  executants,  and  .300  chorus. 
Mendelssohn,  had  he  lived,  would,  perhaps,  have 
been  greater  than  Beethoven  I" 

If  M.  Etienne  Eggis  should  take  it  in  his  head 
to  pay  England  a  visit  (in  company  with  Meyer- 
beer) about  the  end  of  next  month,  he  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  masterpiece  of 
Mendelssohn  at  the  Birmingham  Festival,  for 
which  great  meeting  it  was,  as  we  all  know,  com- 
posed, and  at  which  it  was  first  performed,  under 
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the  direction  of  tlie  composer  himself,  in  Sep- 
tember, 184G — the  year  before  his  deatli. 

Our  capital  allies  are  not  very  amply  informed 
about  Mendelssohn  and  his  works.  We  may 
therefore,  with  the  best  good  feelina:,  instruct  an 
intellijient  camerade  (whose  enthusiasm  we 
devoutly  share)  about  certain  points  with  which 
our  readers  are  thoroughly  familiar,  and  for  allud- 
ing to  which  they  will  no  doubt  excuse  us.  Feli.t 
Mendelssohn  Bartholdy  was  born  in  1809,  and 
died  in  1847;  so  that  he  was  in  his  39th  year 
when  he  quitted  this  world — instead  of  being 
twenty-seven,  as  M.  Eggis  has  been  misinformed. 
The  oratorio  of  Elijah  {Etias),  his  last  completed 
great  work,  was  composed  in  184G,  when  Men- 
delssohn was  thirty-seven — that  is,  nearly  twice 
the  age  M.  Eggis  gives  him.  It  has  been  per- 
formed in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain,  includ- 
ing the  metropolis  of  England,  many  kundmch  of 
times,  and  has  attained  a  popularity  equal  to  that 
enjoyed  by  the  immortal  Messiah  of  Handel. 
We  never  before  heard  of  M.  Mettenleitner,  the 
Katisbon  Kapelmeister,  to  whose  care  it  was 
committed  by  the  composer  "  on  his  deatli-bed." 
The  story  is  inexplicable,  since  Elijah  has  been 
played  in  nearly  all  the  great  musical  towns  of 
Germany,  in  spite  of  the  Schumannshimdler,  and 
Lisztshundler,  and  the  Wagnersbundler.  Italy 
and  France  alone  are  unacquainted  with  it. 
Even  the  Yankees  over  the  Atlantic  know  it  by 
heart.  (Ask  Mr.  Dwight  of  Boston.)  We  can 
only,  therefore,  come  to  one  conclusion — namely, 
that  M.  Eggis  must  refer  to  the  Reformation  Sijm- 
phony,  which  the  four  misguided  men  at  Leipsic, 
who  persist  in  burking  the  correspondence  and 
the  MSS.  of  the  illustrious  composer,  so  obstin- 
ately withhold  from  the  world,  and  which  loas 
once  performed  at  Ratisbon. 

It  is  also  rather  strange  that  M.  Eggis,  who  is 
"  half  a  Parisian, "  should  not  be  aware  that  a 
French  version  of  Antigone,  with  Mendelssohn's 
music,  was  many  years  ago  executed  (literally)  at 
the  Odeo'n,  in  Paris,  when  M.  Bocage  played 
Creon. 
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Musical  One-Idea-ism. 

Our  friend  "  Counterpoint"  still  continues  his 
"  Hints  concerning  Church  Music"  in  the  Tran- 
script. He  set  out  famously.  From  the  brave  and 
trenchant  manner  in  which  he  showed  up  the 
mockery  of  the  modern  trade  of  psalm-book 
making,  and  his  witty  satire  of  many  of  the 
frivolities  and  affectations  of  fashionable  styles  of 
music,  we  had  hopes  of  him.  But  we  are  sorry 
to  find,  as  he  goes  on,  the  ultimate  drift  of  all  his 
argument  is  to  a  very  narrow  one-idea-ism.  He 
recognizes  but  just  one  school  of  music  as  at  all 
worthy  or  legitimate,  and  that  a  school  known 
only  in  one  country,  and  within  one  church  or 
sect.  One  little  isolated  group  of  old  composers, 
like  a  group  of  islands  seldom  visited  in  a  remote 
part  of  the  broad  ocean  of  musical  history,  are 
to  him  the  centre  and  circumference  of  the  proper 
world  of  music.  His  notions  are  most  clearly 
summed  up  in  his  last  number,  which  we  are 
tempted  to  copy  almost  entire,  partly  for  the 
quaintness  of  the  thing,  and  the  many  incidental 
good  things  said  in  it,  and  partly  as  affording 
texts  for  a  few  very  brief  comments — merest 
hints,  as  any  full  discussion  of  the  points  involved 
would  fill  several  numbers  of  our  Journal. 

Hints  Concerning  Church  Music.  No.  "VI. 
*  *  *  The  fuLsome  and  indiscriminate  adulation 
hefipcd  upon  foreign  compositions,  musicians  and 
teachers,  during  the  past  five  years,  is  not  without 
an  example.     About  a   century  and  a  quarter  ago, 


Farinelli,  a  handsome  and  very  celebrated  Italian 
singer,  captivated  half  tbc  women  in  London  ;  and, 
during  the  performance  of  a  certain  song,  one  of 
them  g.ive  vent  to  tbe  followiiiu  impious  ejaculation: 
"One  God,  one  Farinelli!"  Tliis  event  has  been 
satirized  by  Hogartb  in  bis  "  Rake's  Progress." — 
Farinelli  is  there  represented  on  a  sort  of  throne  or 
altar,  upon  which  are  depicted  several  hearts  pierced 
with  arrows.  At  the  foot  of  this  altar  a  female  is 
kneeling  and  presenting  her  heart,  whilst  the  above- 
named  ejaculation  proceeds  from  her  mouth. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  that  hybrid  species  of  music, 
the  masses  of  Haydn  and  Mozart. 

"  They  are  (says  Jebb)  the  genuine  offspring  of  the 
opera,  though  trauied  by  a  hand  of  greater  strength  than 
is  to  be  round  in  the  more  modern  Italian  school,  (the 
encouragement  of  wliich  is  on  many  most  serious  grounds 
a  disgrace  to  the  English  nation),  and  deeply  versed  in 
the  most  hidden  resources  of  an  exquisite  melody.  But 
tliere  is  an  exugi^erated  expression  of  sentimerit  foreign 
to  our  national  character,  and  inconsistent  with  its  manly 
strength.  They  are  in  a  style  neither  ecclesiastical  nor 
English." 

Mozart  had  the  misfortune  to  live  in  a  secular  age. 
His  reputation  and  his  living  depended  on  his  popu- 
larity at  court,  and  to  be  out  of  favor  there  was  a 
fatal  disaster.  His  new  and  brilliant  instrumenta- 
tion was  eagei'ly  seized  upon  as  a  fitting  adjunct  to 
the  gay  pageantries  of  popery. 

"  In  the  Roman  choirs,  (continues  Jebb,)  the  secular- 
ity  of  modern  times  has  introduced  theatrical  singers  into 
a  gallery,  to  execute  that  operatic  style  of  music,  which 
bus  very  much  superseded  tbe  school  of  Palestrina  and 
Allegri.  Rome  has  Iielnously  transgressed  ancient  prac- 
tice in  grave  matters,  whdst  in  the  particularof  sacred 
music  she  has  sinned  against  the  decorum  of  public  wor- 
ship more  grievously  than  any  church  upon  earth.  The 
services  of  Passion  week  at  Rome  have  degenerated  into 
a  mere  spectacle,  which  people  go  to  hear  and  see  from 
exiictly  the  same  motives  that  send  them  to  the  opera." 

Modern  masses  depend  very  much  upon  tawdry 
instrumental  effects,  and  require  the  aid  of  an  orches- 
tra. They  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  Latin 
tongue,  and  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  sensuality  of 
popery.  There  are  in  Boston  certain  young  men 
and  women  who  go  about  o'  nights  singing  masses 
in  unknown  tongues.  If  such  persons  think  that 
they  are  doinf;  anything  for  the  improvement  of 
church  music,  they  are  most  sadly  mistaken.  On 
the  other  band,  if  they  seek  only  amusement  and 
vocal  exercise,  how  much  more  rational  to  use  the 
fine  old  English  glees  ami  madrigals,  or  the  fine  old 
contrapuntal  church  compositions  by  the  best  Eng- 
lish masters.  Here  tbe  words  combine  with  the 
music  in  the  promotion  and  refinement  of  all  the 
generous  sentiments,  and  the  noble  and  devout  im- 
pulses of  the  heart. 

Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  for  an  English- 
man (or  American)  to  study  Italian  song,  unless  he 
be  first  well  instructed  in  English  singing,  or  unless 
he  intends  to  forsake  his  mother  tongue  altogether. 
To  intone  the  English  language  well,  is  an  art 
requiring  careful  study  and  practice,  whilst  almost 
any  person  who  can  open  his  month  may  sing  Ital- 
ian. The  singing  of  English  recpiires  that  smart  and 
expert  action  of  the  lips  and  tongue  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  quiek  and  distinct  articulation  of  tbe 
consonants  without  interfering  with  the  vowels,  and 
to  which  the  Italian  and  German  are  entirely 
opposed.  We  m.iy  all  call  to  mind  certain  cases, 
amongst  our  female  vocalists  especially,  where  the 
almost  exclusive  study  of  German  or  Italian  song 
has  entirely  unfitted  them  for  tbe  articulation  of 
English.  The  common  remark  in  sudi  cases  is,  that 
"she  sings  as  if  her  month  was  full  of  pudding." 
The  great  desideratum  in  Boston  at  the  present 
time,  is  a  thorough  teacher  of  English  singing,  which 
we  have  not  had  since  the  death  of  that  perfect  mas- 
ter, John   Paddon. 

A  writer  in  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  complains 
of  the  indistinctness  of  musical  utterance  with  some 
of  our  popular  vocalists,  "  insomuch  ihat  one  might 
be  led  lo  conjecture  that  the  use  of  singing  was  to 
stifle  words."  No  doubt ;  but  is  not  this  a  strange 
complaint,  coming  as  it  docs  from  a  source  which 
denies  the  existence  of  any  English  school  of  music? 
Who  can  ever  forget  the  greatness  of  expression, 
the  largeness  of  style,  the  \vonderful  effect,  which 
charactei'ized  the  singing  of  those  famous  exponents 
of  the  English  school,  Brabam,  Phillips  and  Anna 
Bishop.  What,  "  no  English  school,  but  only  sing- 
ers of  English  ?"  What  can  such  an  opinion  be 
worth,  when  it  comes  from  a  person  who  professes 
his  ignorance  of  English  ebuich  music  ;  of  tliat  wdiich 
is  the  very  head  and  front  of  all  music,  and  in  which 
Handel  took  great  delight;  indeed,  he  was  an  Eng- 
lishman in  everything  save  the  accident  of  birth. 

Handel,  in  contrast  with  Mozart,  had  not  only  the 
advantage  of  a  maturer  age  and  a  riper  judgment, 
but  he  had  also  the  good  fortune  to  write  for  English 


ears  and  for  the  devout  English  mind.  At  the  ago 
of  about  forty  years  he  gave  up  the  Italian  opera, 
and  turned  his  attention  to  the  sacred  Oratorio  ;  "  a 
pursuit,  which  was  better  suited,"  as  be  himself  used 
to  declare,  "  to  the  circumstances  of  a  man  advanc- 
ing in  years,  than  that  of  adapting  music  to  such 
vain  and  trivial  poetry  as  the  musical  drama  is  gen- 
erally made  to  consist  of." 

"  Handel,  (says  Mr.  Hogarth,  in  his  recent  Survey  of 
Music)  was  the  greatest  of  musicians;  and  it  is  not  more 
probable  that  the  lustre  of  his  name  shall  be  dimmed  by 
age,  or  impaired  by  a  successful  rivalry,  than  that  any 
such  thing  shall  befal  the  names  of  Homer,  Milton,  or 
Michael  Angelo.  Since  his  day,  indeed,  music,  in  some 
respects,  has  been  progressive.  But  the  music  of  the 
church,  the  noblest  branch  of  the  Art,  has  remained 
unchanged  fur  generations,  and  will  probably  remain 
unchanged  for  generations  to  come.  Founded  on  the 
great  principles  of  harmony,  established  by  the  ecclesias- 
tical composers  of  the  six'teenth  and  seventeenth  centu- 
ries, it  is  constructed  of  materials  over  which  time  has 
small  power;  and  the  few  ornaments  which  may  be 
applied  to  it  by  tbe  varying  taste  of  different  ages,  can 
but  slightly  afl'ect  the  aspect  of  its  massive  and  colossal 
structure.  Compared  to  this,  accordingly,  all  other 
kinds  of  music  appear  to  be  fleeting  and  ephemeral.  In 
every  country  it  IS  the  oldest  music  that  is  extant;  and 
in  our  own,  the  walls  of  our  cathedrals  may  still  re-echo 
tbe  sacred  strains  of  Gibbons  and  Tallis,  Pureed  and 
Boyce,  after  all  the  profane  music  that  has  been  pro- 
duced, from  their  days  to  our  own,  shall  have  been  swept 
away.  It  is  on  this  foundation  that  Handel  has  built  the 
stupendous  choruses  of  his  oratorios.  Their  duration  is 
independent  of  the  mutability  of  taste  or  fashion.  They 
make  the  same  impression  now  as  when  they  were  heard 
for  the  first  time;  and  will  continue  to  act  on  tbe  mind 
with  undiminished  power  .so  long  as  the  great  principles 
of  human  nature  shall  remain  unchanged." 

"  In  England,  (says  another  writer)  Dr.  Tve  had  the 
merit,  even  before  the  time  of  Palestrina,  of  abandoning, 
in  some  of  his  compositions,  the  artificial  and  compli- 
cated methods  of  his  day;  and  Tallis,  Byrd,  Gibbons, 
and  others,  during  tbe  Elizabethan  age,  profiting  by  his 
works  and  those  of  Palestrina,  succeeded  in  bringing 
ecclesiastical  music  to  a  state  of  grandeur,  simplicity 
and  purity,  which  has  never  been  surpassed. 

It  is  singular  that  English  composers  alone  should, 
down  to  the  present  day,  have  adhered  to  the  exclusive 
ecclesiastical  style;  bnt  to  this  distinction  they  are 
unquestionably  entitled;  and  it  may  well  console  us  for 
our  admitted  inferiority  in  music  of  a  theatrical  and  mis- 
cellaneous nature." 

"  Our  music  (continues  Hogarth)  consecrated  to  relig- 
ion, retains  the  grand  and  solemn  harmony  of  the  old 
masters.  It  admits  none  of  those  light  and  tripping 
measures,  which,  in  the  words  of  Pope, 

*  Make  the  soul  dance  upon  a  jig  to  Heaven,^ 
or  rather  draw  it  down  from  those  heavenly  contempla- 
tions which  religious  music  ought  to  inspire,  and  fill  the 
mind  with  thoughts  of  triflnig  amusements.  England  is 
thus  entitled  to  boast  that  her  cathedral  music  is  superior 
to  that  of  any  other  country,  and  that  while  tbe  music 
of  tbe  church  in  Italy,  and  even  Germany,  has  degener- 
ated, ours  retains  the  solemn  grandeur  of  the  olden 
time." 

"  A  great  people  who  possess  the  instinct  of  great 
things!"  exclaimed  Hector  Berlioz,  after  attending  a 
clioral  festival  at  St.  Paul's;  "  tbe  soul  of  Shakspeare  is 
in  them!"  Couatekpoint. 

1.  There  is  one  obvious  criticism  upon  the 
wdiole  of  this.  The  writer  proceeds  on  the  theory 
that  the  Almighty  created  Music  for  the  e.xclusive 
benefit  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  England,  and 
without  any  reference  to  the  rest  of  us  heretics 
and  heathens.  He  really  makes  a  mere  religious 
question  of  it.  What  suits  the  peculiar  service, 
the  peculiar  idea  of  the  English  Church,  is  the 
true  sacred  music,  and  there  is  properly  no  other. 
The  music  that  grew  out  of  that  church  in  that 
inspired  moment  of  the  English  mind,  called  the 
Elizabethan  age, — the  music  of  Tallis,  Byrd,  &c., 
answers  best  that  end,  and  therefore  must  forever- 
more  remain  the  model  or  the  fountain  head  of 
all  true  music.  Whatever  the  mei-its  of  those  old 
masters,  such  exclusive  veneration  will  hardly 
find  sympathy  among  the  best  music-lovers  even 
in  that  church,  to  say  nothing  of  out-siders,  for 
whom  also  Music  in  its  various  forms  has  some- 
times proved  itself  a  quickening,  elevating  divine 
gift.  And  is  it  not  the  very  divinity  of  Music 
that  It  is  a  universal  language,  that  it  appeals  to  the 
universal  heart,  that  it  cannot  in  its  vei-y  nature 
be  sectarian,  but  is  a  medium  for  communion  in 
those  highest  aspirations,  purest,  deepest  and  im- 
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mortal  passions,  -whicli  underlie  all  souls  in  com- 
mon, constituting  our  religious  nature  and  making 
us  children  of  one  family  ? — But  a  few  notes  on 
specialities. 

2.  The  writer  makes  a  strange  use  of  the  term 
"  foreign",  as  applied  to  music.  Everything  that 
is  not  English,  forsooth,  is  foreign.  But  if  our 
idea  of  music  be  right,  it  can  have  no  "  foreign" 
and  no  "  native."  In  good  music,  whether  Yankee 
or  Italian  be  the  first  inspired  with  it,  the 
heart  is  everywhere  at  home.  Words  require 
translation  ;  but  melody  and  harmony  do  not. — 
Musically,  the  works  of  Byrd  and  Tallis  are  as 
foreign  to  us,  Americans,  as  any  music  from  the 
continent  of  Europe ;  and  more  so,  since  they 
have  had  less  power  to  penetrate  among  us  and 
prove  themselves  belonging  to  us.  Again,  the 
idea  that  any  compositions  are  "  adulated"  because 
they  happen  to  be  "  foreign",  is  a  mere  bugbear 
of  the  Contrapuntal  imagination.  Depend  upon 
it,  music  here  and  everywhere  is  praised  and 
sought  for  simply  because  people  like  it,  because 
it  pleases  or  inspires. 

3.  Next  to  the  Yankee  psalmodists,  "  Counter- 
point's" especial  object  of  aversion  seems  to  be  the 
Masses  of  Haydn  and  Mozart.  In  one  inew  this 
is  merely  English  Episcopacy  versus  Koman 
Episcopacy  ;  and  from  the  purely  musical  stand- 
point one  must  ignore  the  issue.  The  real  perti- 
nent question  is  :  Are  these  Masses  good  music  ? 
Are  they  solemn  ?  are  they  elevating  ?  Does 
the  spirit  of  Christian  tenderness,  love,  faith, 
penitence  and  joy  pervade  them  ?  Does  the 
soul's  deepest  religious  experience  find  express- 
ion in  them  ?  Are  they  in  harmony  with  holy 
feelings,  thoughts  and  purposes  ?  Ask  those,  who 
knoio,  from  the  experience  of  their  own  souls,  and 
if  they  answer  yes,  what  matter  pray,  that  they 
are  a  less  plain  and  austere  style  of  music  than 
that  which  this  critic  loves  so  dearly  and  we  dare 
say  so  justly  ?  What  if  the  species  le  "  hybrid", 
that  is  to  say,  not  wholly  according  to  any  old 
model,  but  blended  of  several  species  and  in  part 
new  altogether  ?  "What  if  it  be  in  some  sense  an 
offspring  of  the  opera  ?  The  opera  has  its  faults, 
has  been  the  nursery  of  much  frivolity  and  aifec- 
tation  and  poor  sentimentality  and  false  effect; 
yet  who  does  not  know  that  in  the  opera  Music 
first  became  emancipated  from  the  mechanical 
fetters  of  priestly  ordinance  and  dry  contrapuntal 
formula ;  that  in  the  opera  Music  first  attained  to 
freedom,  first  became  an  Art,  became  inspired  ? 
All  Art,  if  it  teaches  anything,  teaches  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  sacred  and  the  secular,  the  blend- 
ing and  perfect  marriage  of  the  spiritual  and  the 
material ;  and  one  may  experience  religious  emo- 
tions during  an  opera  or  a  symphony  sometimes,  as 
well  as  in  a  temple ;  the  Spirit  cannot  be  con- 
fined to  forms  or  places ;  the  church  may  bor- 
row from  the  opera,  the  opera  from  the  church 
sometimes,  to  good  advantage.  We  have  heard 
much  church  music  that  dragged  us  down  to  earth 
and  idleness,  and  much  secular  music  that  lifted 
our  thoughts  up  and  made  us  strong.  Who  has 
not  ?  Therefore  the  fact  that  Mozart  made  his 
Masses  pleasing,  that  ho  employed  the  new  re- 
sources of  the  opera  and  of  the  orchestra  to  give 
more  expression,  more  variety,  more  adaptation 
to  the  changing  play  of  sentiment,  more  beauty, 
is  nothing  in  itself  against  them,  provided  that  he 
wrote  not  in  a  frivolous  mood,  from  vanity,  and 
provided  that  the  music  is  really  solemnizing  and 
inspiring.     Now  we  do  maintain,  and  thousands 


with  us,  that  these  Masses,  although  sometimes,  in 
certain  passages,  open  to  the  charge  of  being  too 
light  and  ornamental  (especially  Haydn's)  are 
in  the  main  solemnizing  and  inspiring.  Take 
Mozart's  12th  Mass,  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
familiar.  L  not  the  Kyrie  solemn  and  religious  ? 
Are  not  the  Qui  tollis  and  the  Crucifixus  over- 
whelmingly, profoundly  grand  ?  And  are  not  the 
Gloria  and  Resurrexit  full  of  that  triumphant  joy 
which  ought  to  be  the  normal  temper  and  com- 
plexion of  the  religious  mind  ?  And  why  call 
the  orchestration  "  tawdry"  ?  Is  it  not  beautiful, 
expressive,  often  grand  ?  Does  it  not  give  fuller 
scope  to  the  real  inspiration  of  the  music,  so  that  it 
does  its  work  more  perfectly  ? 

The  slur  at  those  young  persons  who  unite  in 
little  clubs  for  practising  mass  music,  is  gratuitous. 
Of  course  they  doit  with  no  view  to  the  improve- 
ment of  church  music.  May  they  not  sing  for 
any  other  purpose  ?  Is  it  not  enough  that  they 
find  pleasure  in  it,  that  they  find  musical  culture, 
spiritual  excitement,  joy  and  strength  in  it  ?  that 
they  find  this  music  a  medium  of  sweet  commu- 
nion ?  Here  is  a  music  good  and  admirable  in  its 
way :  it  is  well  that  any  who  are  so  disposed 
should  organize  such  simple  means  for  making 
themselves  acquainted  with  it.  Your  Gibbons 
and  Tallis  are  also  good  in  their  way — at  least 
you  think  them  so, — let  clubs  be  formed  for 
making  acquaintance  with  them  also.  We  long 
to  know  them,  since  you  say  so  much  about  them. 
But  if  they  are  really  such  great  music,  then  they 
are  too  great  to  be  confined  within  a  given  church, 
even  as  the  Masses  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven  and 
Cherubini  are  greater  than  the  Roman  Church ; 
that  is,  they  belong  to  Humanity,  to  the  universal 
heart,  and  we  should  like  to  claim  our  portion  of 
the  common  birthright  in  their  blessing.  So  of 
Palestrina  and  the  old  Italian  school ;  we  long, 
by  clubs  or  otherwise,  to  penetrate  into  the  heart 
of  that.  But  not  as  something  Italian  or  some- 
thing English,  not  as  Protestant  or  Catholic,  but 
as  something  that  is  musical  and  human,  as  some- 
thing truly  inspired  by  genius,  something  con- 
ceived in  the  spirit  of  high  Art,  and  which  allies 
the  earthly  with  the  heavenly,  the  human  with 
the  divine. 

There  are  more  points  we  would  touch  upon, 
which  we  must  leave  to  the  next  time. 


The  Musical  Conventions. 

I.    Mr.  Southard's  Music. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  events  connected 
with  the  "  Conventions",  if  not  llie  most  interest- 
ing, was  the  first  production  of  some  MSS.  com- 
positions of  magnitude,  by  our  young  townsman, 
Mr.  L.  H.  Southard.  We  have  several  times 
had  occasion  to  speak  of  Mr.  Southard  as  one  of 
the  most  earnest,  thinking  and  profound  students 
of  the  Art  and  Science  of  Music,  that  we  have 
among  us,  and  of  the  happy  promise  of  several  of 
his  smaller  efforts  in  the  way  of  composition.  The 
rumor  that  he  had  been  grappling  M'ith  the  diffi- 
culties of  an  orchestral  score,  and  that  he  was 
engaged  in  the  composition  of  a  serious  opera, 
with  the  dialogue  in  recitative,  although  in  Eng- 
lish, has  excited  not  a  little  expectation  among 
those  who  know  the  man.  On  Saturday  evening,  by 
arrangement  with  the  Convention,an  orchestra, led 
by  Mr.  Eckhardt,  was  collected  at  the  Tremont 
Temple,  and  the  first  part  of  the  concert  of  that 
evening  was  devoted  to  the  performance  of  two 


concert  overtures  and  portions  of  the  unfinished 
opera :  "  The  Scarlet  Letter",  by  Mr.  Southard, 
the  young  composer  himself  using  this  first  oppor- 
tunity to  try  his  hand  as  a  conductor,  as  it  was 
also  his  first  chance  of  hearing  how  any  music  he 
had  written  for  an  orchestra  would  actually  sound. 
A  very  large  and  eager  public  was  assembled,  and 
the  first  appearance  of  the  composer  was  greeted 
with  the  most  enthusiastic  and  encouraging 
applause,  the  warmth  whereof  did  not  abate  as 
piece  after  piece  was  heard  and  found  good.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  it  was  the  most  decided  and 
legitimate  success  that  has  yet  come  within  our 
knowledge  in  the  history  of  American  efforts  at 
musical  composition  in  large  forms. 

The  first  piece  was  a  concert  overture  in  A, 
entitled  "Night  in  the  Forest".  It  was  an  over- 
ture after  the  Mendelssohn  form  and  general  struc- 
ture ;  conceived  somewhat  too  in  a  kindred  spirit 
with  those  romantic,  dreamy  overtures,  tone-pic- 
tures of  Nature,  or  rather  tone-translations  of  the 
sentiment  of  Nature.  Occasionally  ideas,  melodic 
themes,  and  modulations  pleasantly  reminded  you 
of  Mendelssohn.  They  were  by  no  means  literal 
imitations,  or  borrowings  in  any  sense  ;  but  simply 
showed  what  no  young  and  susceptible  musical 
nature  in  our  day  probably  could  escape,  some 
traces  of  the  influence  of  the  loved  composer. 
Which  of  our  poetsbears  no  marks  of  Words- 
worth, Tennyson  or  Goethe  ?  This  overture  has 
ideas — ideas  that  seem  genuine,  original  and  inter- 
esting. A  poetic  feeling  pervades  the  whole. — 
There  is  progress  and  agreeable  variety  and  con- 
trast in  the  movements.  The  sombre,  musing 
introduction,  as  of  the  soul  seeking  and  finding 
communion  with  Night  and  Nature  ;  the  spirited 
and  swelling  march,  like  the  swelling  of  the  breast 
of  genius,  as  it  begins  to  feel  itself,  in  its  inspired 
hour  (were  you  not  reminded  of  the  finale  of  the 
"  Scotch  Symphony")  ;  the  quaint  and  merry  lit- 
tle theme  that  then  springs  up,  and  haunts  you  all 
along,  as  phrases  are  repeated  from  one  and 
another  group  of  instruments,  like  the  joyous  tune 
that  genius  might  be  humming  to  itself  when  fairly 
up  to  the  creative  pitch  ;  all  arrest  and  carry  you 
along  to  a  conclusion  that  does  not  disappoint. — 
Seldom  have  we  noticed  such  unrelapsing  atten- 
tion to  any  but  the  best  of  the  well-known  over- 
tures. But  we  ask  pardon  for  interposing  any 
fanciful  interpretation  of  the  overture  ;  we  do  it 
simply  to  recall  the  points.  The  instrumentation 
was  clear,  euphonious,  richly  colored,  with  happy 
combinations  and  contrasts  of  the  tone-masses, 
and  showing  an  insight  into  the  individual  genius 
and  means  of  performance  of  each  instrument. 
Very  violin-like  was  the  long  obligato  passage  for 
the  first  violins,  interesting  in  itself  and  in  the 
returns  of  little  fragments  of  it  in  the  working  up. 
It  was  a  matter  of  general  surprise  that  a  young 
composer  for  the  first  time  should  handle  the 
orchestral  forces  as  if  he  had  long  been  at  home 
among  them.  And  the  same  might  be  said  of  his 
conducting — modest,quiet,  courteous,  but  efficient; 
the  musicians  appeared  happy  both  in  the  music 
andconductor.  It  wasonly  to  be  regretted  that  the 
orchestra  was  not  stronger  in  the  string  depart- 
ment, while  some  of  the  wind  instruments  were 
false  or  unreliable,  and  that  there  had  not  been 
more  time  for  rehearsal.  What  time  there  was, 
however,  had  been  well  improved. 

Next  came  a  Scene  and  Air  from  the  "  Scarlet 
Letter",  for  soprano,  the  most  elaborate  of  the 
selections  from  that  opera,  as  indeed  it  well  might 
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be,  since  in  this  soliloquy  of  the  heroine  the  key 
to  the  whole  tragedy  is  contained.  The  author 
of  the  libretto,  Mr.  F.  H.  Undeewood,  of  this 
city,  seems  in  this  and  the  following  selections  to 
have  shown  tact  and  judgment  and  a  true  poetic 
feeling  in  the  dramatizing  and  condensing  of 
H.4.wtiiorne's  story.  The  images  are  simple 
and  to  the  point,  the  diction  lyrical,  and  suited  to 
the  composer's  purpose.  These  are  the  words: — 
Anna. — Ah,  wh^^  came  !  to  this  pitiless  ciime?  True 
I  could  but  fly;  for  love  shivered  under  those  icy  ghiii- 
ces,  and  froze  at  tlie  touch  of  that  marble  hand.  No, 
Albert,  it  was  enough  for  thee  that  I  was  thy  shadow, 
near  thee,  silent,  but  never  in  sunshine.  How  was  I  to 
watch  the  drowsy  c:dhedral  clock  all  ;iay,  while  beyond 
the  city  wails  the  bu'ds  were  calling  me,  myself  the  aii-i- 
est  of  them  all? — or  to  tarry  at  midnight  by  the  furnace, 
with  its  strange  colored  (ires,  while  thou  wast  chasing  the 
phantoms  of  alchemy?  The  dream- of  romance  and  of 
music  possessed  me;  and,  most  of  all,  my  soul  longed 
for  love. 

But,  oh,  the  change!  Love  I  have  tasted.  Delicious, 
maddening  draught !  Is  it  not  worth  the  priceless  pearl  I 
have  dissolved  in  it? 

No,  the  past  is  sacred,  but  it  returns  no  more.  Now, 
shame  and  misery,  ye  are  my  only  companions !  Gloomy 
clouds  bound  my  horizon.  Fears  hurry  my  pulses;  not 
for  myself,  but  for  my  child, — and  for  him,  dearer  a 
thousand  times  than  the  one  I  left.  From  Albert  the 
wide  ocean  happily  divides  me.  But  he,  though  near, 
can  no  more  glad  mv  desolate  heart.  Never  again  may 
I  rest  my  head  on  his  dear  breast.  For  love  has  been 
ours,  and  its  memory  is  left  to  us  both;  but  shame  shall 
be  mine  alone. 

Sealed  from  all  mortal  eyes, 

Sacred  from  blame, 

Deep  in  my  heart  it  lies, 

Deeper  than  shame. 

0  God  on  me  bestow 

All  that  thou  wilt  of  wo. 

Take  from  me  life  and  liirht, 

Still,  s'.ill  from  human  sight 

Cover  his  name ! 

Mr.  Southard  has  set  these  sentences  with  much 
dramatic  power  and  feeling.  The  Recitative  is 
truly  expressive,  varying  with  the  emotions, 
and  interesting;  the  pauses,  filled  with  highly 
dramatic  and  richly  colored  bits  of  instrumenta- 
tion, make  the  scene  rather  long;  but  this  would 
doubtless  justify  itself  in  the  scenic  action.  We 
confess  we  shouhl  not  wi.sh  it  shortened  ;  some  of 
those  orchestral  harmonies  and  modulations  were 
m^'stleal  and  almost  Freyschiitz-like,  and  others 
bright  and  rapturous  as  the  theme  required.  The 
true  office  of  recitative  in  holding  up  the  words 
until  they  become  transparent  in  the  light  of  pas- 
sion, where  speech  properly  becomes  music,  was 
well  fulfilled.  The  sweet  and  prayerful  melody 
at  the  end,  with  delicate  arpegr/to  accompaniment, 
was  very  beautiful  and  free  from  common-place 
sentimentality  as  well  as  from  unmeaning  Acat'io-a. 
We  do  not  remember  many  such  scenes  in  Italian 
opera,  where  music  is  so  truly  the  exponent  of 
passion  without  mannerism  or  exaggeration.  Mr. 
Southard  has  evidently  studied  Gluck  and  Mozart, 
Cherubini  and  Spontini,  not  to  say  the  recitative 
of  Handel  and  of  Mendelssohn  (of  whose  "Elijah" 
we  were  once  or  twice  reminded)  not  in  vain.  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Long  sang  it  admirably,  showing  a  fine 
dramatic  quality  of  voice  and  talent,  and  a  most 
conscientious,  thoughtful  study  of  the  music. 

No.  3  was  a  bass  solo  from  the  same,  of  rather 
a  trying  character,  in  an  energetic,  manly  style, 
and  a  sort  of  polonaise-like  rhythm,  which  proved 
quite  efTective  in  the  rendering  of  Mr.  Mozart. 

No.  4,  also  from  the  "  Scarlet  Letter",  a  Trio 
for  soprano,  tenor  and  bass,  in  more  Italian,  flow- 
ing style  of  melody,  yet  with  certain  characteris- 
tics of  a  stronger  and  less  hacknied  quality,  and 
withal  a  remarkably  clear  and  euphonious  piece 
of  part-writing,  proved  the  most  popular  of  these 
selections,  and  a  repetition  was  demanded.  Mrs- 
Long,  Mr.  Low  and  Mr.  Mozart  sang  it  con 
amore  and  reaped  a  large  share  of  the  applause. 


These  were  followed  by  another  concert  over- 
ture in  F,  "  View  from  the  Mountain".  This  was 
not  at  all  suggestive  of  Mendelssohn,  nor  of  any 
master  in  particular;  but  seemed  the  product  of 
Mr.  Southard's  own  thought  and  imagination.  It 
is  a  work  of  more  direct,  onward  movement  than 
the  one  in  A,  compactly  woven,  with  a  rich  pas- 
toral coloring  in  much  of  the  harmony,  less  easily 
recalled  than  the  other^  but  not  less  interesting, 
and  on  the  whole  (as  we  suspect)  the  better  com- 
position of  the  two.  AVe  should  like  much  to 
hear  it  again,  and  trust  that  means  may  be  found 
ere  long  to  give  us  a  repetition  of  all  these  pieces, 
with  the  benefit  of  a  more  perfect  orchestra  and 
more  rehearsal.  For  the  result  of  the  whole  was 
(and  we  say  it  with  sincere  joy,  as  having  waited 
long  for  inward  leave  to  say  a  thing  so  pleasant; 
for  no  one  will  accuse  us  of  having  fallen  into  the 
idle  trick  of  glorifying  "  native  efforts"  because 
they  were  native),  the  result  was  greatly  to 
increase  our  confiilence  in  Mr.  Southard's  sound 
practical  musicianship  and  talent  for  dramatic  and 
orchestral  composition.  We  now  look  forward, 
with  some  assurance,  to  the  hearing  of  an  original 
American  opera,  which  shall  have  positive  merits, 
although  it  would  be  too  much  to  hope  that  it 
should  prove  an  exception  to  all  first  works  and  be 
without  faults.  Defects  there  may  be  also  in  the 
overtures  referred  to,  of  which  no  one  probably 
is  quite  so  well  aware  as  the  composer.  But  there 
was  success  enough  to  warrant  us  in  giving  him 
joy  of  his  debut  in  so  high  a  character. 

The  second  part  of  the  concert  consisted  of 
grand  choruses  from  "  Samson",  the  "  Messiah", 
&c.,  sung  by  the  choir  of  the  Convention,  quite 
effectively,  and  a  couple  of  Mr.  Morgan's  bril- 
liant feats  of  organ-playincr,  the  whole  opened  by 
a  tasteful  voluntary  from  Mr.  Willcox. 

2.  Oratokio. — The  Convention  at  the  Music 
Hall,  under  Mr.  B.  F.  Bakkr,  opened  its  scries  of 
five  evening  concerts  with  a  performance  of  Haydn's 
'•  Creation"  on  Sunday  evening;.  The  chorus  was 
small  fur  the  place,  about  fiftv  or  sixty  voices,  hut 
remarkably  efficient.  For  orchestra  there  was  simply 
a  quartet  of  strings,  eked  out  wirh  tiute,  clarinet  and 
double-bass,  principally  liy  the  Menpelssohn 
Q'jiNTETTK  Ci-CB.  wliich  gave  a  more  vivid  outline 
sketch  of  Haydn's  picturesque  instrumentation,  than 
one  would  have  supposed.  Mr.  Cutlkr  played  the 
oriran.  Such  fragments  as  we  heard  at  different 
parts  of  the  evening,  were  very  snccessfiilly  rendered 
and  gave  the  impression  that  the  whole  was  "  going 
well".  The  solos  were  generally  creditable,  some 
quite  superior.  Miss  FSotmamly  and  Mr.  Wild  in 
tlie  music  of  Eve  and  Adam,  Mr.  Ball,  in  the  tenor, 
a  very  sweet  and  fine  voii-ed  lady  (whose  name  we 
dirt  not  learn)  in  "  With  verdure  clad",  made  their 
parts  liiL'lity  acceptable  to  a  really  crowded  and 
apparently  intelligent  audience.  The  trios  were 
excellent. 

.3.  Miscellaneous  Concerts.  On  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  evenings  the 
Music  Hall  was  gay  with  great  numbers  of  well- 
pleased  listeners,  at  low  prices,  to  mu-ical  medleys, 
composed  of  choruses  by  the  large  .and  well-drilied 
choir  of  Mr.  Baker's  Convention,  nearly  covering 
the  stage  ;  songs,  ducts,  quartets,  &c.,  by  several  of 
our  best  choir  and  oratorio  singers;  and  piano  pieces 
by  Mr.  Satter  and  Mr.  May.  Among  the  choruses 
we  may  mention  the  Prai'er  from  ''  Moses",  as  given 
with  imposing  effect.  One  night  we  heard  the  unac- 
companied quartet  Quando  Corpus,  from  the  Stahnt 
JlJafcr,  sung  with  such  unerring  truth  of  intonation 
and  expression,  as  we  have  found  extremely  rare 
even  with  great  arti-ts,  by  Miss  Botmamly,  Miss 
Twichell,  Mr.  Adam.s  and  Mr.  Mozart,  who 
compose  the  choir  of  the  Somerset. street  Church. 
We  might  name  other  excellent  quartets  or  trios  by 
the  same.  A  true  spirit  seems  to  animate  this 
little  group.  One  of  the  best  things  that  we  have 
ever  heard  in  any  concert  in  the  way  of  concerted 
music  was  the  singing  of  Krentzer's  "  Chapel"  by 
eight  men's  voices;  it  was  really  a  model  of  male 
part-singing;  the  voices  were  better  than  in  most  of 
the  German  clubs,  and  the  blending,  the  light  and 
shade,  &e.,  nearly  perfect.  Why  will  not  our  native 
tenors  and  basses  cultivate  this  sort  of  music  more  ■? 
Why  leave  it  wholly  to  our  German  friends  1 


The  number  of  young  persons  who  contributed  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  audience  in  the  way  of  solo-sing- 
ing was  quite  remarkable;  not  a  few  fine  voices, 
(some  familiar  and  some  new  to  us),  promising  tal- 
ents, and  fruits  of  careful  training  were  exhibited. 
We  may  not  particularize,  except  to  thank  Miss 
Twichell  for  the  ex.ample  of  an  earnest,  simple, 
unaffected  manner,  which  she  uniformly  sets  to  her 
young  associates ;  not  seeming  to  think  of  self  display 
more  than  the  music  she  has  to  express  ;  her  rich  con- 
tralto develops  nobly,  and  promises  good  service  in  a 
large  and  truthful,  if  not  the  most  showy  school  of 
Art. 

Both  Conventions  gave  miscellaneous  concerts, 
and  both  furnished  good  examples  of  song-singing. 
Yet  one  was  sometimes  pained  to  notice  instances 
of  vanity  and  forwardness,  premature  passion  for 
applauding  publics,  which  only  a  frivolous  public 
would  encourage ;  although  these  were  fewer  than  one 
might  expect.  This  vanity  too  was  nourished  by 
the  uniform  demand  for  repetition  which  followed 
every  solo,  making  the  evenings  tedious.  The  songs 
selected  were  mostly  of  a  higher  order  than  prevailed 
a  few  years  since;  and  yet  it  had  liecn  better,  had 
several  of  those  namby-pamby  sentimental  English 
ditties  been  weeded  from  the  programmes,  if  only  in 
view  of  the  educational  and  taste-improving  purpose 
of  such  Conventions.  To  hear  a  full-grown  man, 
who  comes  before  the  younger  members  somewhat 
of  course  as  a  model  singer,  possibly  "  professor", 
making  the  silliest  portion  of  an  audience  laugh  by 
such  platitudes  as  Mama,  the  men,  they  wont  propose, 
with  lamb-like  refrains  of  Ma  and  Mammy,  is  neither 
refreshing  nor  improving  to  the  taste. 

In  the  solo  concerts  of  Mr.  Johnson's  Convention, 
we  have  been  repeatedly  struck  by  the  rare  beauty, 
power  and  richness  of  the  soprano  of  Miss  Whtte- 
HousE,  who  sang  the  Inflammatus  finely.  It  is  a 
voice  and  talent  worthy  of  the  best  culture,  not  in  a 
mechanical  sense  merely.  Mrs.  Long,  also,  and 
others  of  our  more  culiivated  vocalist.?,  several  times 
favored  the  assembly  at  the  Temple. 

Other  features  of  the  Conventions,  happily  closed 
on  Thursday,  may  come  up  hereafter. 


■^7-c3>o.ia.xji  co3>aro:ESHT, 

AT  W 411  AWT  HOTEL,, 
THIS  (SATURDAY)  EVENING,  AUG.  25, 

To  bp  fjiven  by 

Mrs.  J.  H.  LONG-,  of  Boston, 

Assi-Jted  by 
Mr.  A.  AKTHTJRSON,  Tenore.  and 

Mr.  L.  H.  SOUTHARD,  Pianist. 

Tif-kets,  50  cpnts  each,  to  be  had  at  the  nfflfe  of  the  Hotel. 
Bonrs  open  at  1%~  Concert  to  commence  Mt  8^-^  o'clock. 

Steamer  Ntlly  Baker  wiil  ninkean  extra  trip,  accomuiodariDg 
those  who  may  wish  to  attend  Boat  le;iviiig  Liverpool  Wharf 
at  7>a  o'clock,  and  returning  after  the  Concert. 

Fare  30  cents  each  way. 

F  .    F  .     M  U  L  L  E  R , 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AND  ORGANIST  at  the  Old   South 
Church  ;  Oreanist  and  Piani.-^t  of  the  Handel  k.  Ilaydn 

Society,  Musical  Education  Society,  &c.  &c. 
Residence,  No.  3  Winter  Place,  Boston. 

MOSES    IN    EOYPT, 

AS    performed  by  the  Handel  and  Ilaydn  Society  of  Boston. 
Cnniposed  by  Kossini,  translated  and  adapted  by    George 
8.  Parker.     Price  Si  50. 
Jusr  published  by     Oliver  Ditson,115  Washington  St. 

WOEKS  OF  AET. 

THE  undersigned  have  a^.-JOfintpd  theni.'?elves  under  the  firm 
of  CHANDLER  &  CLAPP,  as  Dk.aler-  in  Works  op  Art, 
to  which  business  ^h^•v  >vil|  give  their  exclu-ive  attenrion. 
T  .ey  ha-e  taken  HOUSE  Nn  24  WINTER  STREET,  and  fitted 
up  spacious  and  well-lighred  Knoms  for  ti.e  favorable  exhibi- 
tion of  Paintings,  Drawings.  Fine  Engravings,  etc  ,  of  wliich 
they  have  row  on  hand  a  large  and  valuable  stock,  selected 
with  great  care,  ami  indudi  g  many  rare  works  by  the  most 
eelebra'ed  masters,  both  ancient  and  modern.  P»TSoas  inter- 
ested in  Works  of  Art  are  invited  to  visit  this  Estahlishmcnt, 
where  they  will  find  the  finest  cnllecrion  of  Engravings  in  the 
country,  and  every  convenience  for  examining  them  "t  leisure. 

The  stock  will  he  const;intly  renewed  by  iuiportatioDsfrom 
the  best  Publiiihing  Houses  in  Europe. 

G  L.  CHANDLER, 

Boston,  July,  1855-  GEO.  G.  CLAPP. 

SIGNOR  AUaUSTO  BENDELARI 

WILL  be  ready  to  receive  pupils  by  tlie  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember. He  may  be  addressed  at  the  rooms  of  Mes.era. 
Chickering  &.  Sods,  or  at  Kichardf^on's  Musical  Exchange, 
unril  October  1st,  after  which  time  at  his  residence,  No.  86 
Pinckney  Street. 

Signer  Benbelari  proposes  to  form  a  class  of  young  ladiea 
in  singing,  for  he^inn^rs  only,  to  commence  about  the  middle 
of  October,  and  meet  twice  a  week,  in  the  Meesrs  Chickering's 
Saloon. 
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Novello's    Cheap    MUSIC, 

(Imported  from  England,) 

389,  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

CONSTANTLY  ON  HAND, 
THE    OKIGIWAIi    EDITIONS 

OF  THE  FOLLOWING  POPULAB  WORKS. 

OROAN     MUSIC. 

A   NEW  EDITION   OP 

piNCK'S  PRACTICAL  ORGAN  SCHOOL.  Op.  55.  Care- 
JlX  fully  revised  and  corrected,  with  the  German  directions 
and  terms  translated  into  English.  Complete  in  One  Vol., 
3f3.75  ;  or  in  Six  Parts,  75  cts.  each. 

SCIINETDBR'S  COMPLETE  THEORETICAL  AND  PRAC- 
TICAL OKGAN  SCHOOL,  containing  instructions  for  play- 
ing the  Organ,  with  numerous  exercises  for  acquiring  the  use 
of  the  Pedals.    Jl;2  60. 

SCHNEIDER'S  48  TRIOS  FOR  MANUALS  AND  PEDALS 
OBLIGATO ;  forming  Complete  Exercises  for  the  use  of 
the  Pedals.     Price  1.06. 
This  last  Work  is  not  comprised  in  the  School,  to  which 
work  it  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  continuation. 

SCHNEIDER'S  ELEVEN  CHORALS,  to  Illustrate  page  42 
of  the  School.    Price  13  cts. 

nILES'S  SHORT  VOLUNTARIES,  selected  from  the  works 
of  eminent  Composers.    In  9  Nos.,  31  cts.  each  ;  or  in  1 
Vol.,  cloth,  IS2.63. 

JACOB'S    VOLUNTARIES,   consisting   of   selections  from 
Beethoven,  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  &c.    In  3  Books,  $1.00 
each. 

MENDELSSOHN'S    THREE    PRELUDES    &  FUGUES.    38 
cts.  each. 

■VrOVELLO'S  CATHEDRAL  VOLUNTARIES,  consisting  of 
ll  Selections  from  the  Church  Composers  of  the  English 
.school.  In  2  Vols.,  each  3t5.00  ;  or  8  Books,  each  $1.25  ;  or 
48  Nos.,  each  25  cts. 

"vroVELLO'S  SELECT  ORGAN  PIECES,  consisting  of  Selec- 
1^  tions  from  the  works  of  the  Church  Composers  of  the  Ger- 
man and  Italian  Schools.  In  3  vols.,  $7.88  each ;  or  18 
Books,  $1.50  each  ;  or  108  numbers,  31  cts.  each. 

NOVELLO'S    SHORT    MELODIES,   original    and   selected, 
intended  principally  for  the  Soft  Stops.     In  1  Vol.,  $7.88  ; 
or  G  Books,  $1.50  cts.  each  ;  or  36  Nos,,  31  cts.  each. 

BACH'S  GRAND  STUDIES,  with  Pedal  obligato,  consisting 
of  Preludes,  Fugues,  Toccatas  and  Fantasias.    In  1  Vol., 
$7.00  ;  Violoncello  parts,  $1.75. 

Beside  the  advantage  which  Novello's  editions  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  above  works  possess,  in  having  received  the  personal 
supervision  of  the  authors  when  preparing  for  the  press,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  Original  Editions  are  published  at  loioer 
prices  than  any  reprints.  Purchasers  should  therefore  specify 
"  Novello's  Edition,"  on  all  orders. 


PIANIST  AND  TEACHER  OF  MUSIC, 

OFFER.S  his  serTices  as  an  Instructor  in  the  higher  branches 
of  Piano  playing.  Mr  II.  may  be  addressed  at  the  music 
stores  of  Nathan  Richardson,  282  Washington  St.  or  G.  P. 
Reed  &  Co.  17  Tremont  Row. 

Reperences  :— Mrs.  C.  TV.  Loring,  33  Mt.  Vernon  St. 
Miss  K.  E.  Prince,  Sulem. 
Miss  Nichols,  20  South  St. 
Miss  May,  5  Franl;lin  Placo.  Feb.  18. 

G.   ANDRf:   &   CO.'S 

j^jcpot  jof   ;lForjt5n    attir    i9om£5tu   iHusi'c, 

19   3.  NINTH   STREET,  ABOVE   0HE8TNDT, 

{East  side,)  PHILADELPHIA. 

[Cr*A  catalogue  of  our  stock  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  published.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  fx'om  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 
3C5  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

CHICKERING   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND    AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


■WAREROOMS, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr29  BOSTON.  tf 


SUPERIOR    TO     ALL. 

LIGIITE,  NEWTON  ORADSURY'S  PIANOS. 

NATHAN    RICHARDSON 

Would  respectfully  inform  the  publif!  that  he  has  taken  the 
Agency  for  the  New  Enghmd  i^tates,  for  the  sale  of  the  above 
celebrated  instruuient.-^,  a  full  assortment  of  which  will  con- 
stantly be  kept  at  his 

MUSICAL    EXCHANOE, 

282  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

These  Instruments  are  warranted  in  all  cases,  and  put  up  in 
secure  boxes,  free  of  expense,  for  transportation  to  any  dis- 
tance.  Also,  NEW  MUSIC  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and 

America  received  as  soon  as  published,  which,  together  with 
our  own  publiciitions,  forms  the  largest  stock  and  greatest 
variety  of  Sheet  Music  to  be  found  in  the  United  States.  The 
most  liberal  discount  made  to  the  Trade  and  Seminaries. 

Catalogues  sent  to  any  address,  grai/.s. — Superior  Melodeoks 
always  on  hand. — PIANOS  TO  LET,  on  liberal  leryns. 

NEW  GLEE  B00IC....PRICE  50  CENTS. 

rpiIE  CONTINENTAL  VOCALIST'S  GLEE  BOOK,  Compri- 
V.  siof;  the  Songs,  Quartets,  &c.,  of  the  Continental  Vocalists. 
Price  50  cents. 

Jusi;  published  by    Oliver  Ditson,  115  V/ashington  St. 
HENRY   S.    CUTLER, 

TEik'mM^  if  im  mmjk'M^ 

BASEMENT  ROOM  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  ADVENT, 

GREEN  STREET. 

^^Communications  may  be  left  with  Oliver  Ditson,  or  with 

Nathan  RicaARosoN. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO -FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  TVasliingtoii  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

YOUNG  UDIES'  YOCAl  MUSIC  SCHOOL. 

E.  R.  BI.ANCHARD,  Teaclicr, 

This  School  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  acquire  the 
ability  to  read  music  readily  at  sight,  and  is  particularly  adapt- 
ed to  the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  teach 
singing  in  schools,  or  to  receive  instruction, from  the  best  mas- 
ters, in  the  Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  Style,  &c. 

Address,  care  of  Geo.  J.  "VVebb  &  Co.,  No.  3  Winter  street. 

MR.  J.  C.  D.  PARKER, 

WILL  be  happy  to  give  instruction  in  Piano-forte  and 
Organ  playing,  and  the  Theory  of  Music.     Address: — 
No.  3  Hayward  Place.  May  26.  tf 

MEYER    &    TEETBAPt, 

Sitrpnrttrs  m\  1^k\M^w^  nf  %mXy 

BUFFA.LOj    N.   IT. 

0=*AGENTS  for  the  Publishing  House  of  G.  M.  MEYER,  Jr. 
Brunswick. 

IP  you  wish  to  learn  to  play  in  the  shortest  time  possible,  buy 
RICHARDSON'S 

lODERI  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  PIANO-FOME, 

wliich  is  acknowledged  by  the  most  eminent  musicians  of 
Europe  and  America  to  be  the  BEST  Instruction  Book  that 

has  ever  been  published. Price  Three  Dollars. 

ICr^Published  at  the  MUSICAL  EXCHANGE,  Boston,  and 
for  sale  at  all  Music  Stores. 


J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  56  X^neeland  Street. 

Qil/^Will  return  to  the  city  by  the  1st  of  October. 

C.    BREUSING, 
IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erai-cTs   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

[C?"  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

OTTO    DBESEL 

May  be  addressed  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange,  or  at 

this  office,  and  will  be  ready  to  receive  pupils  about 

the  middle  of  September. 

L.    O.    EMERSON, 

©tatjitr  of  tljc  piano-JFortt,  ©tsatt,  ^  %'\.n%in%, 

ORGANIST  AND  DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AT 

BULFINCH  STREET  CHURCH. 

Mmic  Room  under  the  Ouirch Residence,  12  Indiana  PL 

BOSTOsr. 

Applications  may  also  he  made  at  Oliver  Ditson's,  135  Wash- 
ington St.,  to  whom  he  is  permitted  to  refer. 

MTTSIC     AOTD^JOB^'^PRIKrTIIJG'^bFPICE^ 


3VE03d:e:Xj 

OROAN-HARMONIUMS, 

MAMJPACTUEED   BT 

MASON     &,     HAMLIN, 

THE  Organ-Harmonium  is  an  entirely  new  (patent)  mnsical 
instrument  of  the  reed  species,  having  two  manuals,  or 
rows  of  keys,  and  eight  stops,  as  follows: — 1.  Diapa.son  ;  2. 
Bulciana;  3.  Principal;  4.  Flute;  5.  Bourdon;  6.  Ilantboy; 
7.  Exprepsion  ;  8.  Coupler.  It  is  designed  more  e.-pecially  for 
the  u.«e  of  churches,  lecture-rooms,  and  other  large  public 
halls,  having  power  nearly  equal  to  a  thousand  dollar  organ  ! 
It  is  also  capable  of  many  solo-effects,  and  has  great  variety  in 
the  property  or  quality  of  tone.  It  is  especially  adapted  to 
the  UPC  of  organ-teachers  and  students,  being  an  admirable 
substitute  for  organ-practice.  Examination  from  all  interested 
is  respectfully  solicited. 

Mason  &  Hamlin's  Model  Melodeons ! 

Kccommcnded  by  the  bci^t  musicians  and  organi.'^ts  in  the 
country,  (as  superior  to  all  others,)  among  whom  we  mention 
the  following:  Lowell  Mason,  Wm.  B.  Bradbury,  George  F. 
Hoot,  G.W.Morgan  (late  organist  to  the  Harmonic  Union, 
London),  S.  A.  Bancrofr,  L.  P.  Homer,  L.  H.  Southard,  E. 
Bruce,  etc.  etc, 

Prices  from  $60  to  $175. 
ICr'  Circulars  containing  a  full  description  of  the   Model 
Melodeons  sent  to  any  address,  on  application  to  the  under- 
signed. 

HENRY  MASON.      1  MASOIV  &  HAMI.TN, 

EMMONS  HAMLIN.  J  Cambridge  St.  {cor,  of  Cliarlen^)  ^o»lon,  Ms. 

NEW   AESTHETIC    JOURNAL. 

THE    CRAYON, 

A  "Weekly  Paper  devoted  to  ART,  offers  itself  to  the  attention 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  elevating  and  refining  influ- 
ences of  Beauty.  Among  the  contributors  to  THE  CRAYON 
already  are  Bryant,  Lowbll,  Street,  Rembrandt  Peale,  A.  B. 
DuRAND,  President  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  Daniel 
Huntington,  Henry  K.  Brown,  and  amongst  those  engaged 
are  Longfellow,  Bayarp  Taylor,  Geo.  Wm  Curtis,  Rev.  H. 
W.  Beecher,  Rev.  Samuel  Osgood,  Rev.  H.  W.  Bellows,  Hon. 
Charles  Sumner,  and  others  of  our  most  eminent  writers.  A 
series  of  papers  by  Ruskin,  and  essays  left  by  the  eminent 
sculptor,  Horatio  Greenough,  add  to  the  interest  of  The 
Crayon. 

From  the  Cincinvati  Gazette. 
"We  have  already  strongly  recommended  The  Crayon,  and 
every  succeeding  number  proves  it  to  be  more  and  more  worthy 
of  all  we  have  said  in  its  praise.  No  journal,  devoted  to  Art, 
has  ever  been  so  ably  conducted,  in  this  country  ;  and  if  it 
meets  with  the  support  it  so  richly  deserves,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  exert  a  most  wholesome  inliuence  upon  the  taste 
of  the  country. 

Published  by  STILLMAN  &  DURAND,  No.  237  Broadway, 
New  York.  Terms,  $3  per  annum,  in  advance.  Back  num- 
bers supplied. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 
IMPOKTEKS  OF  FOKEIGN  MUSIC, 

HAVE   REMOVED   TO 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 
NEW    YORK. 

TEACHER  OF  MUSIC,  265  Washington  St. 

RESIDENCE.  . .  .13  SHAWMUT  STREET,  BOSTON. 

A  GOOD  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE ! 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

E  ^apir  of  Ett  anti  HLitcratun, 

Published  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Boston. 

Two  Dollars  per  anikunif  iu  advance. 

During  the  three  years  since  it  was  established,  this  Journal 
has  met  with  continually  increasing  favor,  and  it  entered 
upon  its  SEVENTH  VOLUME  with  the  number  for  Saturday, 
April  7th. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time— 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas  ;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories  ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Moral,  Social,  and  Religious  hearings;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  &c.  6-  Translations  from  the  best  German  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &c. 

fCT^Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.   Address  (post-paid) 

J.  S.  DWIGHT,  21  School  St.  Boston. 

TERMS  OP  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  ct5. 

For  one  column,  (12G  lines)  first  insertion ¥12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent. . .  .S6  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20  cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance:  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance 

ijo.^2i^s"CHOOIi    STREET, 
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PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY. 

TEBMS  :  By  Mail,  52  per  annum,  in  advance^ 
"Wlien  left  by  Carrier,  52,50  " 

J.  S.  DWIGHT,  EDITOR  AND  PROPPJETOE. 

EDWARD  L.  BALCH,  PRINTER. 

Sy  OFFICE,   BTo.  21  School  Street,  Boston. 

4 — ^       I 

SUBSCRIPTIONS   RECEIVED 

At  the  OFFICE  OF  PUBLICATION 21  School  St.  Boston. 

By  NATHAN  RI<;IIAHDS0N,  282  Washington  St.        " 
"   GEOKGB  P.   ItBKD  &  CO. .  .13  Treniont  How,       " 

"   A.  M    LELAND, Providence,  R.  I. 

"   C.   BliHUSINO 701  Broatlwiiy,  New  York. 

"   SCnAllFENBERG  &  LUIS,  769  Broadway,  " 
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Translated  for  this  Journal. 

Albert  Lortzing', 

From  tbe  German  of  W.  H.  Eiehl. 
A  composer,  whose  .songs  live  in  tlie  mouths  of 
the  whole  people,  must  first  die  before  the  people 
are  reminded  that  these  songs  were  not  woven  of 
themselves,  but  that  it  was  the  deceased  kapell- 
vieister  of  the  Friedrich  Wilhelmstadter  theatre 
in  Berlin,  this  very  Loetzing,  that  made  them. 

Lortzing  in  his  personal  fortunes,  as  in  his 
whole  artistic  tendency  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  CoNRADiN  Kreutzee.*  Both  became 
popular  by  their  unassuming  stand  in  Art :  but 
the  rare  glory,  of  having  sung  to  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  both  had  to  purchase  by  an  unsettled,  and 
often  strongly  proletarian  life,  vexed  by  contin- 
ual disappointments  and  privations.  Kreutzer  at 
an  advanced  age  had  to  seek  a  livelihood  on  a 
Russian  provincial  stage,  and  when  he  died  it  fell 
to  the  pious  duty  of  the  nation  to  provide  for  those 
he  left  behind  him.  After  Lortzing's  deatli,  his 
friend  Duringer  published  the  biograpliy  and  let- 
ters of  the  deceased  for  the  benefit  of  his  cliildren. 
This  little  book  is  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  our 
social  misery,  which  teaches  us  that  the  times  of 
the  poor  poet,  who  has  to  doom  his  old  age  to  the 
alms-house  in  order  that  he  may  offer  up  the 
vigor  of  his  youth  to  the  artistic  glory  of  his  coun- 
try, are  by  no  means  past ;  and  furthermore  that 
Lortzing,  who  was  gifted  with  the  simple  melody 
of  the  people,  had  for  an  accompanying  gift  that 
silent,  self-renouncing  trust  in  Providence,  which 
"  the  people"  strictly  so-called,  that  is  to  say,  the 
poor  people  in  Germany,  have  always  maintained 
so  heroically. 

The  fate  of  these  two  popular  composers  reminds 
us  of  the  tragical  end  of  a  kindred  old  master  of 
*  Ses  last  number  of  this  Journiil. 


the  popular  opera,  Ferdinand  Kauer,  the 
composer  of  the  Donauweihclien  (Nymph  of  the 
Danube).  It  is  a  little  story  and  sounds  to  us 
like  a  deeply  symbolical  poem.  The  Viennese 
musician,  whose  popular  operas  had  brought  so 
many  thou.sands  into  the  theatres,  had  long  been 
forgotten  as  a  pauper,  passed  away  or  supposed 
dead,  when  in  the  Spring  of  18.30  the  news  was 
suddenly  spread  that,  during  the  terrible  freshet 
which  laid  waste  the  banks  of  the  Danube  with 
fatal  rapidity  in  the  night  of  the  1st  of  March,  an 
old  man  of  eighty,  who  lived  wretched  and  un- 
known in  the  basement  of  a  little  house  upon  the 
bank,  brooding  over  his  old  piles  of  music,  had 
barely  escaped  drowning,  but  that  his  last,  sole 
ti-easure,  his  dear  MSS.  compositions,  on  which 
his  memory  fed  itself  and  which  kept  up  a  little 
remnant  of  good  spirits  in  his  care-worn  life,  were 
lost.  For  a  short  time  the  unhappy  man  wan- 
dered about  on  his  beggar's  staff,  until  he  died 
from  utter  debility.  That  was  Ferdinand  Kauer, 
a  man,  whose  popularity  in  the  day  thereof  had 
spread  through  half  of  Europe,  the  composer  of 
the  Donauweibchen.  The  Donanweihclien,  the 
water-spirit  (Nixe)  of  his  country's  stream,  to 
whose  glory  he  had  sung  his  two  best  composi- 
tions, had  at  last  drawn  down  to  herself  also  the 
composer,  sick  of  life  !  But  she  had  compassion- 
ately taken  care,  that  a  ray  of  poetry  should  fall 
upon  the  evening  of  the  poor  old  man's  life; 
whereas  ungrateful  men  had  left  him  but  the  com- 
mon prose  of  a  worn  out  and  forgotten  proletary's 
lingering  death. 

An  artist,  who  seeks  to  appear  no  more  than  he 
really  is ;  who  in  his  productions  does  not  torture 
himself  to  become  more  than  by  God's  gift  he 
may  ;  who  would  not  get  above  himself ;  who  puts 
his  works  and  not  his  person  in  the  foreground, — . 
a  man  who  makes  himself  useful  everywhere  and 
for  that  very  reason  never  gets  due  credit ;  a  not 
merely  personal,  but  also  aisthetically  modest  tal- 
ent— this  in  our  day  so  rare  phenomenon  was 
Lortzing. 

He  was  no  epoch-making  musician,  he  did  not 
try  to  be.  If  he  had  tried  to  be,  he  would  have 
failed,  like  hundreds  of  his  fellows.  The  course 
of  his  development  lies  clear  before  us ;  it  is  not 
that  of  a  genius.  Having  grown  up  in  the  theatri- 
cal world,  the  gified actor  and  singer  gradually  felt 
the  need  of  passing  over  from  the  sphere  of  repro- 
duction to  thatof  production.  Playing  and  imitat- 
ing, he  came  to  creating,  and  creation  with  him 
remained  all  the  time  play  and  imitation.  No  steady 
organic  development  of  one  ground-thought  filling 
the  whole  artist's  personality,  reigns  in  the  genesis 
of  his  works.  You  might  say  on  the  contrary:  Lort- 
zing felt  his  way  along  until  the  thing  would  go, 


and  a  happy  instinct  told  him  in  good  season  when 
he  had  found  the  point  where  it  went  admirably. 
Of  conscious  tendency  there  was  absolutely,  and 
fortunately,  no  pretence. 

Lortzing  was  thoroughly  naive,  naive  even  in 
the  welding  together  of  the  most  heterogeneous 
forms.  When  original  thoughts  failed  him,  then 
he  innocently  leaned,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  un- 
derstood of  course,  upon  the  thoughts  of  others. 
Such  a  proceeding  is  only  possible  in  Music, 
which  has  maintained  not  only  the  most  refined, 
but  also  the  most  childlike  character  among  the 
modern  Arts.  Contemporary  literature  therefore 
scarcely  affords  a  true  parallel  for  Lortzing.  He 
has  been  called  an  eclectic.  But  the  genuine 
eclectic  drags  before  you,  with  theoretic.  Art-his- 
torical consciousness,  the  forms  and  colors  of  all 
ages,  in  order  thereby  to  compose  the  motley 
mosaic  of  the  alleged  most  excellent ;  he  sets  the 
mask  of  Jupiter  upon  the  Torso  of  Hercules,  and 
tacks  on  below  the  legs  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere, 
and  thinks  that  now  he  has  produced  an  image  rep- 
resenting the  combined  ideal  of  all  manly  beauty. 
This  cannot  be  said  of  Lortzing,  from  whom  eveiy 
theoretic  tendency  lay  infinitely  far  off.  Not 
because  he  was  learned  in  his  Art,  but  for  just 
the  contrary  reason,  because  he  was  no  scholar, 
has  he  let  all  sorts  of  contradictory  thoughts  and 
forms,  both  borrowed  and  original,  run  along  side 
by  side  so  innocently. 

Criticism  never  became  with  him,a3  it  has  done 
with  most  modern  artists,  the  tenth  Muse.  Hence 
the  sunny  bright,  Spring-like  quality,  which  seems 
so  lovely  and  attractive  to  us  in  Lortzing's  pic- 
tures. The  cloud  shadows  of  reflection  have  nev- 
er darkened  the  blue  sky  of  his  cheerful  Art.— 
His  acting,  too,  upon  the  stage  is  said  to  have  been 
easy,  lively,  always  natural.  His  whole  life  long 
he  was  a  child  of  Nature,  and  such  are  confessedly 
very  rare  in  our  reflective  age. 

When  one  considers  how,  in  our  day,  particu- 
larly since  the  example  of  Berlioz,  music  h.a3 
been  made  into  an  apocalyptic  allegory,  wherein 
all  the  sense  and  nonsense  of  the  age  purports  to 
stand  portrayed  in  fabulous  tone-pictures  ;  when 
one  reads  for  instance,  how  the  ahsolule  Critique 
has  recently  discovered,  that  from  Beethoven's 
third  Symphony  in  E[>  (Eroica)  to  his  ninth  in 
D  minor  (Choral)  we  mark  the  unmistakeable 
progress  fi-om  republicanism  to  socialism,  it  does 
one  good  to  feel  that  people  like  Lortzing,  too, 
have  lived  among  us,  who  could  play  so  content- 
edly and  unaffectedly  with  innocent  tones,  and 
who  sought  nothing  further  than  a  pleasant  play. 
There  is  an  infinite  gain  to  sensible,  even  if  it  be 
superficial  clearness,  in  this  relief  to  deeply  con- 
templative musical  insanity. 

To  those  reflective  musicians,  who    torment 
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themselves  without  either  outward  success  or 
inward  satisfaction,  who  feel  as  badly  as  if  they 
had  perpetrated  a  stupid  blunder,  if  perchance 
for  once  a  natural  and  sunple  melody  flows  into 
their  pen,  and  who  then  tug  and  twist  at  such  a 
melody  untU  it  has  happily  lost  all  natural  flow ; 
to  those  musical  tendency-manufacturers  the  pop- 
ular success  of  every  work  of  Lortzing  preaches 
the  moral  with  which  St.  John  concludes  his  first 
epistle  :  "  Little  children,  keep  yourselves  from 
idols !" 

Lortzing  wrote,  composed,  played,  sang  his 
operas  himself,  to-day  conducted  their  perfor- 
mance and  the  next  day  wielded  the  kapellmeis- 
ter's baton.  It  reminds  us  of  the  time,  when  the 
old  Mattheson  still  sang  the  hero  in  the  first 
acts  of  one  of  the  operas  composed  by  him  and, 
after  he  had  stabbed  himself  in  the  third,  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  acts  went  down  into  the  orchestra 
and  conducted  the  rest  of  the  performance  in  per- 
son. In  all  possible  kinds  of  theatres,  great  and 
small,  Lortzing  in  his  life's  changeful  pilgrimage 
has  toiled.  No  artistic  task  was  too  small  for  the 
modest  man. 

Considered  as  a  musician  in  the  abstract,  Lort- 
zing was  almost  a  dilettante,  but  as  a  theatrical- 
musician  he  was  a  man  of  the  profession.  With 
most  of  the  living  opera  composers  the  reverse 
has  been  the  case.  Therefore  with  these  the  his- 
tory of  Art  registers  only  the  scores,  but  with 
people  like  Lortzing  the  performances.  Herein 
he  seems  in  elective  aflinity  with  those  poet  play- 
ers, who  from  IfFLAND  toDEVRIENT,BENEDIX, 

and  so  forth,  do  not  in  composition  get  beyond  a 
certain  dilettantism,  but  who  by  their  masterly 
theatrical  talents  contrive  tolerably  well  to 
ofiset  this  weakness.  Lortzmg's  operas  play  and 
sing  themselves,  as  it  were,  since  every  single 
number  from  beforehand  has  been  accepted  and 
determined  on  as  suited  to  the  stage. 

Had  Lortzing  possessed  a  deeper  culture,  he 
would  not  have  evaded  self-criticism  so  easily. — 
He  would  have  worked  in  a  more  rounded,  ripe 
and  well-considered  manner;  he  would  have 
stricken  out  many  a  platitude  of  text  and  music, 
which  had  flowed  into  his  pen  ;  but  if  he  ever  got 
to  the  end  of  a  score,  then  probably  he  would 
have  worked  it  all  over  again  from  the  beginning, 
until  every  simple  effect  would  have  been  spoiled,or, 
likely  as  not,  he  would  have  torn  it  up.  To  pro- 
duce as  easily  as  Lortzing  did,  requires  in  our 
time  a  certain  naive  absence  of  culture.  As 
Mendelssohn:  achieved  musical  successes  by 
the  richness  of  his  culture,  so  Lortzing  won  the 
prize  of  practical  success  over  many  a  more  richly 
endowed  composer  by  the  naivete  of  his  poverty 
of  culture  !  Therein  does  the  artistic  diversity  of 
the  age  show  itself,  that  such  opposites  can  subsist 
so  pleasantly  side  by  side,  and  even  attain  out- 
wardly to  like  results. 

The  whole  nature  of  our  composer  made  him 
the  born  adversary  of  that  over-spiced,  reflective 
tendency-music  of  the  Fiench  New-Romanticists, 
which  has  so  long  controlled  and  still  controls  the 
German  opera.  His  happy  instinct  led  him  to 
the  only  point,  where  a  man  like  him  could  vic- 
toriously assail  this  false  direction.  He  seized 
upon  the  German  People's  Song,  and  wove 
it,  with  multifarious  change  and  imitation,  as  the 
costliest  ornament,  into  his  Operas.  In  this  way 
his  Czar  and  Zimmermann  took  effect ;  the  songs 
have  kept  this  work  afloat.  And  while  the  mas- 
ter was  wrestling  at  home  with  German  artist 


cares,  the  song  of  the  Czar  made  the  tour  roun^ 
the  world.  It  was  mainly  this  happy  thought,  of 
transferring  the  popular  German  song  out  of 
the  farces  Into  the  higher  comic  opera,  that  has 
made  Lortzing  a  celebrated  composer.  The  songs 
have  given  to  his  operas  that  bit  of  Art-historical 
importance,  which  they  could  hardly  have  had 
otherwise.  Lortzing  stepped  into  the  ranks  of 
musical  reformers,  without  knowing  or  intending 
it.  In  his  songs  he  made  front  against  the  French 
New-Romance,  while  in  his  arias  and  ensembles 
he  still  borrowed  from  them  quite  genially  all  sorts 
of  motley  frippery.  It  Is  scarcely  possible  for 
another  musician  to  proceed  In  so  naive  a  man- 
ner. With  him  too  the  genius  of  the  German 
song  has  become  mighty  In  the  weak,  Lortzing 
by  no  means  apprehended  the  German  Volkdied 
in  its  depth.  In  its  historical  sanctity,  as  Mendels- 
sohn has  done ;  on  the  contrary  with  him  the 
German  popular  song  appears  mostly  in  its  home- 
liest garb,  often  enough  prinked  out  with  modern 
mannerisms.  But  by  this  very  fact  the  Volkslied 
gives  the  more  shining  proof  of  its  indestructible 
inborn  energy  and  freshness,  that  it  can  operate 
so  magically  even  when  thus  diluted. 

One  might  say  that  the  popular  element  with 
Lortzing  often  smacks  of  the  old-fogy  Philis- 
terei.  I  say  It  not  disparagingly.  For  I  am  not 
thinking  of  the  leathern  Philistines  of  our  modern 
town  society,  but  of  those  "  divine  Philistines"  of 
the  rococo  period  of  musical  history,  whom  I  have 
elsewhere  described.*  As  these  introduced  the 
real  good-natured  dilettantism  into  parlor  music, 
so  Lortzing  propagated  the  echoes  of  the  same 
upon  the  stage.  But  this  German  "  divine  PliU- 
istine"  is  a  humoristic  fellow,  at  all  events  ten 
times  better  than  the  blase  fop,  who  has  become 
musically  embodied  in  the  points  of  the  new 
French  comic  opera.  Flotow,  in  many  pieces 
a  sjiccessful  Imitator  of  Lortzing,  has  nevertheless 
in  his  musical  comedy  made  a  considerable 
advance  from  the  German  Philistine  to  the  Par- 
isian coxcomb.  All  that  German  opera  has 
gained  by  it  is  a  new  form  of  disease. 

Even  the  many  little  jokes,  droll  conceits  and 
improvisations,  which  Lortzing  has  scattered 
through  the  text-books  of  his  operas,  are  for  the 
most  part  rather  Philistine.  This  harmonizes 
with  the  entire  description  of  our  master.  The 
tone  of  musical  romance,  which  he  endeavored  to 
strike  in  his  Wajfenschmied  (armorer),  only  suc- 
ceeded where  the  old  German  '  fogy'  {Spicsshiirger) 
was  to  be  depicted ;  the  chivalric  element  is  a 
failure.  In  the  magical  opera  Undine,  where 
Lortzing  has  aspired  to  the  musical  delineation  of 
the  tender,  shadowy  dream-life  of  the  spirit  world, 
the  most  characteristic  portion  of  the  music  is  a 
couple  of  downright  hearty  drinking  songs. 

Herein  Lortzing's  manner  of  appropriating  the 
German  Volkslied  for  the  opera,  differs  strikingly 
from  the  use  made  of  it  by  Carl  Maria  von 
Weber.  Weber  idealizes  the  Volkslied,  he  ren- 
ders it  transparent  with  the  fabulous  magic  glow 
of  his  romantic  mood  of  mind ;  Lortzing  makes 
the  naturalness  of  the  Volkslied  if  possible  still 
more  natural,  with  a  right  citizen-like  familiarity, 
somewhat  home-baked  to  be  sure,  but  generally 
without  becoming  flat.  The  aristocratic  figures 
and  situations  in  his  WildscliUtz  (Poacher)  are 
entire  failures  ;  the  Philister-ish  queued  school- 
master on  the  contrary  is  successful.  The  ten- 
dency to  seek  the  essence  of  musical  comedy  in 
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the  humor  of  Philisterei,  has  been  constantly  char- 
acteristic of  German  opera  since  Dittersdorf. 
Therein  lies  precisely  the  inextinguishable  charm 
of  Dittersdorfs  music,  that  Its  creator  was  such  a 
"  divine  Philistine."  A  standing  formalism  of 
musical  comedy  has  attached  itself  to  this  phe- 
nomenon :  even  ]\Iozart  and  Haydn  could  not 
rid  themselves  of  it ;  and  these  forms  of  Phllister- 
like  fun  in  tones  through  the  hereditary  trans- 
mission of  a  century,  like  an  "  inventor}'  of  the 
Iron  hiefer,"  have  descended  at  last  to  our  Lort- 
zing. The  burgomaster  van  Bett  in  his  Czar 
und  Zimmermann  is  the  genuine  representative 
of  such  delightful  musical  Philisterei ;  but  he  is 
cut  entirely  to  the  pattern  of  the  Dittersdorf 
'  old  fogy.'  Lortzing  has  known  how  to  prize  the 
importance  of  the  good  discovery,  for  he  has  con- 
stantly worked  anew  according  to  this  model. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  German  pain- 
ters began  to  employ  the  Philister  queues  as  the 
best  material  and  most  thankful  form  of  modern 
caricature,  at  the  same  time  that  Lortzing  carica- 
tured the  same  tribe  musically  with  such  success. 
Precisely  because  Lortzing's  comedy  is  often  so 
Philister-Iike,  has  it  found  so  immense  a  public. 
Whoever,  in  joke  or  in  earnest,  appeals  to  the 
Philistines,  is  always  sure  in  Germany  that  he  will 
find  an  audience. 

The  race  of  unsophisticated  artist  natures,  who 
sing  on  carelessly,  because  song  is  given  them,  is 
disappearing  every  day.  Lortzing  In  this  sense  was 
a  rare,  one  might  say  a  belated  appearance.  The 
people  will  keep  on  singing  his  songs  and — as  he 
himself  has  done — re-shaping  them  in  sport,  long 
after  his  name  shall  be  quite  forgotten.  But  in 
the  history  of  Art  that  name  and  the  works  on 
which  it  is  imprinted  will  be  designated  as  a 
memorable  evidence  of  the  success  of  an  entirely 
simple  and  modest  talent,  unmoved  by  the  reflec- 
tiveness and  the  aesthetic  egoism  of  the  age,  com- 
pared with  the  unspeakable  barrenness  and  fruit- 
less striving  of  so  many  minds  far  more  richly  and 
more  highly  endowed. 


From  the  Musical  Review,  (New  York). 

letters  about  Eichard  Wagner,  to  a  young 
Composer. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  series  of  letters  we 
find  in  the  Fliegende  Blatter  fur  Musik,  a  musi- 
cal pamphlet,  issued  at  irregular  intervals  in  Leip- 
zig. The  editor  and  author  is  the  same  who, 
some  years  since,  issued  two  volumes  of  musical 
letters  under  the  pseudonyme  of  the  "  Well- 
known."  These  volumes  have  attained  a  large 
circulation,  in  consequence  of  the  practical  knowl- 
edge and  experience  in  musical  matters  exhibited 
in  them.  As  no  one  in  Germany  is  ignorant  of 
the  right  name  of  this  "  Well-known,"  we  may  as 
well  give  it  here.  It  is  Professor  Lobe,  a 
composer  of  operas,  symphonies,  and  musical 
compositions  of  various  kinds,  and  for  some  time 
the  editor  of  the  Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung, 
published  by  Breitkopf  and  Haertel,  and  previ- 
ously edited  by  Rochlitz  and  Hauptmann.  Prof 
Lobe  was  also  an  Intimate  friend  of  Mendelssohn, 
with  whom  he,  at  various  times,  held  most  inter- 
esting and  curious  conversations  in  regard  to 
musical  matters,  one  of  which  we  have  heretofore 
given. 

"  W^ell-known"  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  eccen- 
tricities of  the  so-called  new  school  in  Germany  ; 
he  believes  neither  in  the  entire  novelty  of  its 
doctrines,  nor  In  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by 
music  in  general  from  them.  He  is  classed  as  a 
decided  opponent  of  Wagner  and  his  followers. — 
Still,  in  marked  contrast  to  his  London  partizans, 
Prof  Lobe's  opposition  does  not  go  so  far  as  to 
render  him  blind  and  unjust  to  what  there  is  in 
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tills  school  which  is  undeniably  good  and  a  pro- 
gress. So  in  these  letters,  while  he  very  clearly 
points  out  what  he  deems  the  extravagances  of 
Wagner,  with  regard  to  instrumentation  and 
modulation — while  he  calls  attention  to  his  "  imi- 
tation of  Weber,"  and  many  other  "  defects,  which 
are  in  direct  opposition  to  some  of  the  principles 
advanced  in  his  writings,  and  which  may  be  found 
as  well  in  most  of  the  composers  who  have  pre- 
ceded him,"  he  most  willingly  and  heartily  admits 
the  many  beauties  contained  in  Tannhauser  and 
Lohengrin.  In  evidence  of  this,  we  quote  some 
sentences  from  his  twelfth  letter : 

"As  it  is  known  to  you,  a  great  many  think  that 
Wagner  can  not  produce  melodies  1  Look  at  the 
following  song  from  Tannhduser : 
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Had  Wafrner  never  written  other  melodies  than 
these  two,  the  above-mentioned  reproach  would  be 
unjust,  and  not  to  be  accounted  for,  or  there  are  no 
melodies  in  any  opera.  But  both  these  operas  show 
many  similar  true  melodies  and  tuneful  phrases." 

Prof.  Lobe  afterwards  refers  to  the  vision  of 
Elsa  in  Lohencjrin,  and  Ostrand's  hypocritical 
flatterinas  of  Elsa,  in  the  same  opera,  as  proofs 
that  Wagner  does  possess  the  gift  of  melody. — 
From  the  thirteenth  letter  of  this  series  wo  extract 
as  follows : 

"  The  new  soliool  requires  that  the  principal 
expression  should  be  given  to  the  orchestra.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  voice,  with  mere  melody,  can 
not  express  all  the  different  feelings  which  may 
agitate  the  human  breast,  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
If  Tamina,  in  Mozart's  Zauberjiute,  should  sing, 
'Help!  help!  or  I  am  lost!'  without  accompani- 
ment of  the  orchestra,  we  should  indeed  hear  the  cry 
of  fright  and  terror,  but  the  chilling  of  the  blood, 
the  trembling  of  the  nerves,  the  benumbing  of  the 
senses,  would  find  no  expression  :  to  do  this  is  the 
task  of  the  orchestra.  But  how  much  soever  an 
orchestra  may  add  in  this  respect,  it  should  never 
overpower  and  stifle  the  voice  of  the  singer  ;  for,  in 
the  latter  rase,  pure  instrumental  music  would  be  the 
result,  and  this,  you  know,  the  school  '  of  the  future' 
docs  not  allow. 

"What  Wagner  so  earnestly  preaches  in  this  regard 
is  not  nlways  put  in  practice  by  himself:  for  his 
operas  show  wamj  well-proportioned  instrumental  phrases 
and  entire  pieces,  u'hich,  moreover,  produce  splendid 
effects.  It  is  also  true  that  there  are  also  many  places 
where  the  voices  of  the  orchestra  are  so  numerous, 
express  so  many  things,  and  become  so  very  loud, 
that  the  words  and  even  tones  of  the  singer  are 
barely  heard,  if  at  all.  Look  at  the  part  written  for 
Elsa,  in  the  score  of  the  first  finale  of  Lohengrin  ;  call 
to  mind  the  mighty  masses  of  chorus  and  orchestra, 
and  the  dift'erent  figures  which  roar  around  the  deli- 
cate woman's  voice,  and  you  will  see,  what  every  one 
who  has  listened  to  a  performance  of  this  opera  must 
have  himself  experienced,  namely,  that  the  singing 
of  Elsa  is  not  to  be  heard  at  all.  It  is  true  "that 
there  is  almost  no  opera  entirely  devoid  of  such  nonsense, 


and  of  this  I  shall  have  more  to  say  at  some  other 
time  ;  but  it  was  not  to  have  been  expected  that 
Wagner,  the  so-much  praised  cleanser  of  the  Augean 
stables,  should  have  left  untouched  this  dirt,  just  as 
his  predecessors  had  left  it." 

In  another  portion  of  the  same  letter.  Prof. 
Lobe  writes  : 

"  Wagner  possesses  an  extraordinary  talent,  a 
remarkably  delicate  sense  for  new,  and  at  the  same 
time  characteristic  and  expressive  modulations.  In 
the  beginning  of  his  operas,  or  when,  at  the  piano- 
forte, you  go  through  a  single  scene  of  one  of  them, 
you  will  find  many  of  these  modulations  most  delight- 
ful and  impressive  ;  but,  in  time,  this  constant  change 
of  modulation  becomes  stale,  and  even  unimpres.sive, 
from  that  fixed  law  of  human  nature  which  will  not 
permit  long-continued  extremes  of  excitement." 

"  Well-known"  concludes  these  letters,  from 
which  our  limits  have  compelled  us  to  make  but 
brief  extracts,  with  the  following  remarks  : 

"  It  is  not  a  pleasant  task  to  call  attention  rather 
to  the  faults  than  to  the  beauties  of  a  composer  of 
such  high  gifts  as  Richard  Wagner.  But  he  who 
really  loves  Art  and  artists  can  not  do  otherwise. — 
Wagner,  by  his  letters  and  criticisms,  has  provoked 
comparison  between  them  and  his  music.  He  pos- 
sesses one  great  quality — energy.  This  is  rare  in 
our  day,  most  valuable  in  itself,  and  generally  exer- 
cises an  irresistible  power  over  the  majority  of  men. 
Could  he  and  would  he  restrain  this  energy  within 
true  and  proper  boundaries,  and  not  drive  it  to  wild 
fancies  and  fanaticism,  it  would  be  better  for  him. — 
It  is  true  that  the  polemics  excited  by  his  writings, 
and  the  constant  noise  of  his  disciples  have,  to  a  high 
degree,  awakened  curiosity  to  hear  his  operas. — 
Every  body  will  see  and  hear  them,  and  as  they  have 
a  genuine  poetical  and  musical  value,  it  is  quite  natural 
that  they  must  please  everywhere.  But  the  mighty 
stream  of  enthusiasm  will  flow  by  and  pass  away. 
When  curiosity  shall  have  been  sufficiently  satisfied, 
and  the  public,  by  repeated  hearings,  have  learned 
not  only  better  to  appreciate  the  many  beauties,  but 
also  to  detect  the  weak  points,  the  works  of  Wagner 
will,  indeed,  enter  the  ranks  of  the  more  distinguished 
worhs  of  Aii,  but  no  longer  be  praised  as  the  highest 
in  Art;  the  genuine  inspirations  of  former  masters 
wdl  maintain  and  preserve  their  claims,  and  the 
future  ^ — will  produce  master-works  of  its  own. — 
Wagner  decidedly  has  not  written  a  '  drama  of  the 
future,'  but  dramatic  and  musically  effective  operas,  the 
appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  which  requires  no 
future  generation.  The  present  one  is  able  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  their  superiority,  but  it  can  also 
discover  their  weak  points,  which  indeed,  are  some- 
times quite  apparent. 

"  I  hold  Wagner  for  one  of  the  most  important, 
powerful,  and  energetic  Art-natures  of  our  generation, 
but  not  the  only  one.  Musically,  Robert  Schumann 
is  fully  his  equal ;  technically,  the  latter  is  his 
superior,  and  possesses  also  more  natural  creative 
powers,  although  in  opera  he  can  not  compete  with 
the  author  of  Lohengrin." 

It  is  not  without  a  purpose  that  we  have  quoted 
from  these  Letters  to  a  Young  Composer.  We 
know  of  nothing  which  will  better  show  the 
importance  and  influence  of  Richard  Wagner  in 
musical  matters  upon  our  times;  and,  moreover, 
how  difTerently  those  who  knoio  his  music  and  his 
writings  judge  the  man  from  those  who  know 
nothing  of  either,  even  when  both  parties  are 
partisans  of  the  "  old  school."  Prof  Lobe  is  as 
firm  an  opponent  of  the  so-called  Wagner  party 
as  are  the  critics  of  the  London  Blusical  World 
and  Athenceum;  but  Prof.  Lobe  is  acquainted 
with  the  works  of  the  man  he  attempts  to  criticize, 
and  mark  the  difference  of  his  tone  I 


Conversations  with  Mendelssohn. 

By  the  author  of  FUegenile  Bt'dtter  fur  Musik,  Leipsic,  1853. 

IV. 

On  a  subsequent  occasion,  I  led  the  conversa- 
tion back  again  to  the  "  new  paths."  The  idea 
tormented  me,  and  Mendelssohn's  reasoning  ha:l 
in  no  way  convinced  or  tranquilized  me. 

"  I  heard,"  I  began,  "  your  overture  to  the 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  a  short  time  ago,  for 
the  first  time.  It  appears  to  me  to  surpass  all 
your  former  works  in  originality,  nor  can  I  com- 
pare it  to  any  other  composition,  for  it  has  no 
brother,  or  any  family  likeness.  Might  we  not, 
therefore,  say  that  you  struck  out,  in  it,  a  new 
path  V" 


"  By  no  means,"  Mendelssohn  answered  ;  "j'ou 
have  forgotten  what  I  understood  by  'new paths:' 
creations  in  accordance  with  newly-discovered, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  higher  laws  of  Art.  In  my 
overture  I  have  not  enounced  a  single  new  max- 
im. You  will  find  for  instance,  in  the  grand  over- 
ture to  Beethoven's  Fidelio,  the  same  maxims 
that  I  have  followed.  My  thoughts  are  different, 
for  they  are  Mendclssohnian  and  not  Beetho- 
venian,  but  the  maxims  which  guided  me  in  com- 
posing were  Beethoven's  as  well.  We  should  bo 
in  an  unfortunate  position,  if,  because  we  followed 
the  same  road  and  created  in  accordance  with  the 
same  principles,  we  could  not  produce  new 
thoughts  and  new  pictures.  What  has  Beethoven 
done  in  his  overture  ?  He  has  painted  the  sub- 
stance of  his  piece  in  tone-pictures.  He  has  done 
so  in  a  more  than  usually  broad  form  of  overture, 
and  built  up  more  than  usually  broad  periods, 
and  so  have  I.  But  our  periods  are  essentially 
and  entirely  formed  on  the  laws  according  to 
which  the  idea  of  a  '  period'  presents  itself  as  a 
general  rule  to  the  human  mind.  If  you  test  all 
the  musical  elements  in  this  manner,  you  will  find 
nowhere  in  my  overture  anything  that  Beethoven 
did  not  possess  and  turn  to  account,  unless, 
indeed,"  he  continued,  playfully,  "  you  give  me 
the  credit  of  striking  out  a  new  path,  because  I 
employed  the  ophicleide," 

"  You  impute,  then,  the  originality  of  invention 
to  the  well-defined  subject  that  you  had  before 
your  eyes  when  composing  that  overture  V"  I 
inquired. 

"  Certainly,"  answered  Mendelssohn. 

"  Then,"  I  continued,  "  we  ought  to  be  abso- 
lutely inundated  with  original  works,  for  there  is 
no  lack  of  titles,  containing  a  material  value,  and 
yet  the  music  belonging  to  them  is  frequently  of 
the  most  common  description  !  According  to  your 
theory,  Mr.  A.,  Mr.  B.,  and  all  the  Messieurs 
throughout  the  alphabet,  would  have  written  your 
overture  to  the  Ulidsummer  Night's  Dream,  had 
they  only  taken  it  into  their  heads  to  render  the 
substance  of  the  piece  in  tones  ?" 

"  If  they  had  set  about  the  work  with  the  same 
earnestne.is,"  responded  Mendelssohn,  "  and 
identified  themselves  with  the  piece  as  zealously, 
the}'  would  all  have  produced  higher  and  more 
important  works  than  are  to  be  produced  without 
such  a  course." 

"  If  a  man  possesses  talent,  and  yet  manufac- 
tures ordinary  trash,  it  is  always  his  own  fault.  Ho 
does  not  employ  his  materials  as  he  could  employ 
them,  were  he  in  earnest.  The  most  ordinary 
cause  of  ordinary  compositions  is  a  want  of  self- 
criticism  and  of  an  endeavor  to  improve.  Had  I 
printed  everything  without  altering,  there  would 
be  very  little  peculiar  to  remark  in  my  works. — 
If  I  am  allowed  to  possess  any  peculiar  character- 
istics, I  am  conscious,  in  my  own  mind,  that  I 
owe  them  mostly  to  my  strict  self-criticism  and 
my  habit  of  altering  and  striving  to  improve.  I 
have  turned  and  twisted  the  thoughts — how  many 
times  have  I  frequently  done  so  with  one  and  the 
same — in  order  to  transform  their  original  ordi- 
nary physiognomy  in  to  one  more  original,  more 
important  and  more  effective.  Just  as  it  may 
easily  come  to  pass  that  two  or  three  notes  treated 
in  a  diffi3rent  manner,  tonically  or  rhythmically, 
will  give  a  single  thought  quite  another  look  and 
expression,  so,  it  we  take  examples  ot  greater 
dimensions,  an  entire  period  either  inserted  or 
cancelled  may  make  something  extraordinary  and 
effective  out  of  something  ordinary  and  inefl'ec- 
tive.  Good  Heavens  1  only  look  at  Beethoven's 
book  of  notes  !  only  look  at  his  notes  for  Adelaide! 
Why  should  he  have  set  about  altering  at  the 
very  commencement  ?  Because  the  first  reading 
is  flat  and  ordinary,  while  the  second  is  lively, 
more  expressive,  and  melodious.  What  will  you 
bet  that  if  you  give  me  a  thought,  of  the  most 
ordinary  description,  I  will  not  turn  and  twist  it, 
as  regards  the  outline,  accompaniment,  harmony 
and  instrumentation,  until  I  have  changed  it  into 
something  good?  And  just  as  in  the  case  of  a 
single  notion,  I  would  undertake  to  change,  by 
alterations  and  improvements,  a  most  ordinary 
piece  into  an  interesting  one." 

"  That  I  believe,"  I  replied,  with  a  feeling  of 
perfect  conviction. 
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"  Well,  then,"  said  Mendelssohn,  "  what  more 
would  voii  have  ?  Pigeons  ready  roasted  do  not 
fly  into  the  mouth  of  the  most  talented  artists. — 
Such  a  thing  may  happen,  perhaps;  but  very 
rarely ;  as  a  rule,  you  must  first  catch,  pluck,  and 
roast  them." 

"And  yet  you  have  laid  whole  pieces  on  one 
side,  as  not  having  turned  out  especially  well  ?"  I 
inquired. 

"  That  is  very  true,"  answered  Mendelssohn  ; 
"many  come  inta  the  world  so  sickly,  that  it 
would  take  as  much,  and  perhaps  more,  time  to 
render  them  strong  and  healthy  than  to  create 
new  ones.  In  such  a  case  you  prefer  producing 
something  new." 

'•  But  is  it  not  possible,"  I  asked,  "  by  too  much 
alteration,  to  render  a  work  worse  instead  of  bet- 
ter ?  Is  not  Goethe,  for  instance,  right  when  he 
says: 

'  Hast  deine  Kastanien  zu  lange  gebraten, 
Sind  dir  alle  zu  Kohlen  geratlien.'  * 

"  Yes,  such  a  thing  might  happen,"  replied 
Mendelssohn  laughing.  "  What  did  Goethe  ever 
say  that  was  not  deduced  from  facts  ?  But  I  pre- 
fer letting  one  dish  cook  too  long  and  be  burnt, 
to  having  every  dish  brought  up  raw  to  the 
table." 

V. 

One  day,  I  succeeded  in  leading  the  conversa- 
tion back  again  to  the  subject  mentioned  in  the 
last  chnpter,  and  put  the  question  to  him : 
Whether  the  artist  could,  knowingly,  do  still  more 
for  his  idiosyncracy,  and  whether  he,  Mendels- 
sohn, was  not  conscious  of  certain  modes  of  men- 
tal proceeding  for  this  end  ? 

"  Except  sharp  self-criticism  when  the  work  is 
finished,  and  careful  alterations,  I  can  name  you 
no  others,"  said  Mendelssohn.  "  And  yet,"  he 
added,  after  a  short  pause,  smiling  ironically,  and 
tapping  me  on  the  shoulder,  "  the  fact  of  a  musi- 
cian's composing  more,  and  grubbing  on  less  in 
reflection,  may  also  assist  idiosyncracy.  As  in 
every  other  thing  in  the  world,  so  also  in  the 
case  of  the  musician,  there  are  secret  agencies 
at  work,  which  we  pei'ceive  in  the  fact,  but  whose 
primitive  grounds  we  can  never  find  out.  We 
enable  these,  by  continual  labor,  to  develope 
themselves,  while  we  keep  them  back  by  loo 
much  merely  critical  reflection." 

"I  may  grant  that,"  I  replied,  "but  still,  we 
may  be  too  easily  contented,  if  we  take  this  last, 
view,  and  consider  what  is  explicable  in  a  subject 
as  exhausted,  at  a  stage  when  such  is  not,  perhaps, 
the  case.  Had  we  dug  further,  we  might, 
possibly,  have  discovered  more." 

"  Have  you  done  so,  and  discovered  more  ?" 
inquired  Mendelssohn,  eagerly. 

"  I  have  certainly  thought  further  about  a 
thing,  but  without  discovering  much.  The 
following  ideas  on  the  matter  have  suggested 
themselves  to  me : 

"  It  strikes  me  that  all  we  create  is  principally, 
though  other  causes  have  some  influence,  decided 
by  what,  in  our  art,  interests  or  repels,  especially 
pleases  or  especially  displeases,  in  the  works  of 
our  predecessors  ;  for  if  we  want  to  render  our- 
selves a  strict  account  of  the  impressions  which 
musical  compositions  produce  upon  us,  we  find 
that  many  works  do  not  please  us  at  all — indeed, 
it  is  very  seldom  that  we  meet  with  one  which 
satisfies  us  in  every  respect.  In  one  case  the 
melodic  outline  of  the  thought  pleases  us  but  not 
the  accompaniment,  or  if  the  latter  pleases,  the 
harmony  to  it  does  not,  and  so  on.  Some  persons, 
again,  delight  especially  in  the  most  vigorous 
thoughts,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  brass  instru- 
ments, while  another  individual,  more  delicately 
organized,  does  not  like  them,  but  pi-efers  far 
more  the  finer,  milder  shades,  etc.  These  likings 
and  dislikings  implanted  in  us,  for  productions  of 
Art,  constitute  our  original  indioidual  dispositions, 
and  are,  in  their  various  degrees  and  combina- 
tions, intellectually,  what  the  outward  varieties  of 
figure,  bearing,  and  features  are  physically.  In 
this  respect,  all  men,  or  at  least  the  great  mass  of 
individuals,  possess  a  disposition  for  idiosyncracy." 
"  There  is  something  in  what  you  say,"  replied 

*  Your  chestnuts  you  have  too  much  done  j 
They're  burnt  to  cinders  ev'ry  one. 


Mendelssohn.  "  I  presume  that  you  deduce  from 
this  the  fact  that  the  artist  must  give  the  reins  to 
his  original  disposition ;  that  he  should  not,  for 
instance,  seek  to  remodel  or  modify  it  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  authority  of  great  artists,  or  even 
prevailing  views,  and  that,  by  this  means,  he 
can  work,  with  full  consciousness,  towards  the 
development  of  his  idiosyncracy  ?" 

"  That  is  certainly  what  I  mean,"  I  continued. 
"  There  are,  as  I  have  already  said,  few  men 
without  idiosyncracy  originally,  but  there  are 
very  few  of  them  who  possess  such  independent 
minds  as  to  be  able  to  develope  themselves 
entirely  in  accordance  with  their  nature;  they 
allow  themselves  to  be  caught  by  other  influences, 
by  Eesthetical  arguments,  by  criticisms  on  their 
works,  by  celebrated  men,  who  command  a  large 
public,  etc.  They  think  they  will  pursue  a  safer 
course  by  taking  the  road  followed  by  such 
persons,  than  by  following  the  manner  that  is 
naturally  their  own,  and  thus,  from  this  constraint, 
to  which  they  subject  themselves,  become  more  or 
less  imitators." 

"  That  is  perfectly  right,"  said  Mendelssohn, 
interru[iting  me.  "  Such  independence,  however, 
I  can  claim  for  myself,  for  I  have  been  conscious 
of  it  from  my  earliest  youth  upwards.  I  cannot 
remember  a  single  occasion  on  which  I  ever  said 
in  my  own  mind  :  '  You  shall  write  a  trio,  like 
such  and  such  a  one  of  Beethoven,  or  Mozart,  or 
any  other  master,'  but  I  wrote  it  in  conformity 
with  my  own  taste,  according  to  what  floated 
before  me  generally  as  pleasing.  Thus,  for 
instance,  I  never  liked  the  boisterous  brass  instru- 
ments, and  have  never  favored  them  especially, 
although  I  have  frequently  enough  had  occasion 
to  remark  on  how  many  of  the  public  they  pro- 
duce an  effect.  I  like  parts  finely  worked  out — 
the  polyphonous  style  of  composition,  in  which  I 
may  be  no  doubt  principally  influenced  by  my 
early  contrapuntal  studies  with  Zelter,  and  the 
study  of  Bach.  And  thus,  in  the  fact  of  my 
seeking  to  develope  what  satisfies  rae,  and  what 
exists  in  my  nature,  may  have  arisen  whatever 
idiosyncracy  people  choose  to  attribute  to  me. — 
That  is  not  so  bad,  not  so  bad,"  he  exclaimed,  as 
his  eyes  sparkled  in  that  inimitable  amiable  man- 
ner, which  was  peculiar  to  him,  when  an  idea 
pleased  hmi.  "  That  is  not  so  bad,"  he  continued, 
after  he  had  walked  on  a  few  steps  further, 
imntersed  in  thought.  "  If,  therefore,  I  remem- 
ber these  principles,  and  act  consistently  with 
regard  to  them,  I  can  guide  myself  by  them,  and 
direct  myself  2i\o\\e  in  the  sphere  of  creating  minds, 
properly  so  called." 

"  But,"  I  observed,  "  this  relying  upon  one's 
self  has,  also,  its  perils,  when  pursued  too  uncon- 
ditionally, as,  for  instance,  when  the  individuality 
of  the  Art  of  a  period  is  opposed  to  it.  In  such  a 
case,  the  artist  remains  alone  ;  he  cannot  obtain  a 
public,  and  becomes  a  martyr  to  his  idiosyncracy." 

"  Better  to  be  a  martyr  than  a  mere  repeater 
of  others,"  said  Mendelssohn.  "  But  when  was 
there  ever  a  peculiar,  and,  at  the  same  time,  nat- 
urally important  artistic;  mind  that  did  not  make 
its  way,  sooner  or  later  ?  Erery  man  in  whom 
there  is  an  energetic  idiosyncracy  obtains  a  public, 
provided  he  only  holds  out.  Many  a  man  is,  how- 
ever, ruined  from  not  continuing  as  he  has  begun, 
and,  when  he  sees  himself  left  a  short  time  with- 
out exciting  any  remarkable  degree  of  interest, 
abandoning  his  nature,  and  endeavoring  to  accom- 
modate himself  to  such  as  are  accounted  the 
heroes  of  the  day.  Such  men  become  renegades 
and  converts,  and  turn  back,  exhausted,  when 
perhaps  near  the  victory  they  would  have 
achieved,  had  they  continued  to  fight  on  manfully. 
Do  you  suppose  that  I  do  not  know  I  found  no 
real  appreciation  for  a  considerable  time  V  It  is 
true  that  there  was  no  dearth  of  apparent  appre- 
ciation when  I  was  present,  but  that  did  not  mean 
much.  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  introducing 
my  works  myself,  for  I  seldom  found  them  any- 
where I  went.  This  was,  in  truth,  not  very 
encouraging.  But  I  thought:  ^  what  you  have 
done,  you  have  done,  and  now  you  must  go  and 
see  how  it  gets  on  in  the  world.  It  must  at  last, 
although  slowly,  find  those  who  think  like  it ;  for 
the  world  is  very  large  and  varied.'  And  so  it 
proved.    It  proved  so,  too,  because  I  continued 


in  my  own  way,  without  troubling  my  heacl  much 
whether  or  when  it  would  find  more  general 
acceptation." 

"  And  would  you  really  have  held  out,  if  appre- 
ciation had  never  been  bestowed  ?"  I  inquired  ; 
"  or  did  you  not,  as  was  natural,  feel  within  you 
the  conviction  that  your  way  was  really  worth 
something,  and  tnust  force  itself  a  passage  ?" 

"  I  will  not  make  myself  out  stronger  than  I 
really  am,"  said  Mendelssohn  ;  "  I  never  lost  this 
conviction,  or,  at  least,  strong  hope.  One  stroke 
does  not  fell  a  tree,  I  said  to  myself;  very  fre- 
quently a  great  number  fail  to  do  so,  if  it  is  vigo- 
rous. Every  artist  depends  upon  an  e'clat,  that  is 
to  say,  a  work  that  hits  the  public  hard  ;  if  that 
is  achieved,  the  thmg  is  done.  The  attention  of 
the  public  is  then  excited,  and,  from  that  instant, 
it  not  only  takes  an  interest  in  all  the  artist's  sub- 
sequent works,  but  makes  inquiries  about  his  for- 
mer ones,  which  it  has  passed  by  with  unconcern, 
and  thus  he  is  fairly  started.  All  music-publish- 
ers reckon  on  this,  too.  They  continue  to  pub- 
lish the  works  of  talented  composers  for  a  long 
period,  without  expecting  a  profit  from  them. 
They  wait  for  the  work,  the  e'clat,  which  enables  ! 
them  to  dispose  of  the  former  ones  as  well." 

"  And  such  an  e'clat  you  achieved  most  triumph- 
antly, with  your  overture  to  the  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  I  said.  "  I  recollect  very  well 
what  a  sensation  that  overture  produced,  by  its 
astonishing  originality  and  truthfulness  of  expres- 
sion, and  how,  from  that  moment  you  went  up 
very  high  in  the  estimation  of  musicians  as  well 
as  unprofessional  people." 

"  I  believe  so,  too,"  said  Mendelssohn,  "  and 
thus,  you  see,  we  must  trust  a  little  to  luck  as 
well." 

"  Luck  !"  I  exclaimed.  "  I  should  say  that  it 
was  not  the  luck,  but  the  genius  of  the  composer 
that  created  an  overture  like  the  one  in  ques- 
tion." 

"  Talent,"  replied  Mendelssohn,  modestly 
changing  my  expression,  "  is  naturally  requisite 
in  the  matter  ;  but  I  here  call  luck  the  inspiration 
of  choosing  the  subject  for  the  overture — a  sub- 
ject calculated  to  supply  me  with  such  musical 
ideas  and  forms  as  contained  within  themselves  a 
general  interest  for  the  great  mass  of  the  public. 
All  that  I  could  do,  at  that  period,  as  a  composer, 
I  was  able  to  do  previously.  But  I  had  never 
had  such  a  subject  for  the  exercise  of  my  imagi- 
nation. This  was  an  inspiration,  and  the  inspira- 
tion was  a  kicky  one." 


For  Dwiglit's  Journal  of  Music. 

Music  the  Exponent  of  Emotion. 

[Concluded  from  last  Tveek.] 

This  personality  of  the  composer  is  ever  at  work 
and  influences,  more  or  less,  the  mind  of  every 
student  of  music,  as  we  find  many  of  the  most  de- 
lightful passages  constantly  recurring,  or  themes 
based  upon  old  and  familiar  thoughts  of  Haydn 
and  INlozart. 

Such  airs,  ha^dng  derived  their  rhythmical  ele- 
ment from  a  universal  emotion,  and  having  taken 
an  enduring  hold  upon  the  aflfections  of  the  musi- 
cal world,  have  consecrated  those  well  known 
names  in  our  memories  and  have  identified  them- 
selves with  all  that  is  primarily  beautiful  in  music. 

The  great,  the  overcoming  reverence  for  a 
name  has  always  entered  into  the  essential  spirit 
of  our  admiration  for  any  work  of  genius,  and, 
owing  to  the  characteristic  impress  thus  bestowed 
upon  all  the  emanations  of  Art,  where  no  lan- 
o-uage  can  successfully  portray  that  wdiich  is  the 
spiritual  essence  of  the  master  mind,  we  need  not 
wonder  that  personality  occupies  such  an  impor- 
tant position. 

Into  the  arena  of  every  noted  mind  we  cannot 
enter ;  his  thoughts  descend  upon  us  like  sacred 
revelations,  and  for  want  of  appropriate  terms  of 
definijtion,  we  are  forced  to  name  them  his. 
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Thus  the  artist  is  not  bound  to  render  Nature 
in  her  own  coloring,  but  is  often  tempted  to  give 
her  a  different  interpretation  from  that  by  which 
she  passes  into  the  unsophisticated  mind.  In  a 
similar  manner  the  tone-painter  leads  us  into 
those  inner  relations  that  are  exclusively  his,  not 
by  passing  gradually  from  a  simple  to  a  complex 
degree  of  beauty,  but  by  conducting  us  through 
the  mists  of  discord  into  scenes  of  ravisliing  har- 
mony. 

As  tlie  painter  selects  Nature  for  the  full  play  of 
his  emotions,  so  the  tone-artist  has  tones,  rhythm 
and  tact-emotion  at  his  full  command,  and  making 
these  subservient  to  bis  feelings,  fiishions  all  his 
inventions  of  an  unseen  but  imperishable  beauty. 

Unable  to  dive  into  his  soul,  we  cannot  name 
the  particular  ground  of  his  emotions,  only  in  so 
far  as  they  may  serve  to  move  ourselves,  attribut- 
ing to  him  that  which  arises  within  us. 

The  opinions  of  mankind  are  always  gregarious. 
Hence  we  find  that  the  personality  of  genius 
receives  an  extraneous  impulse  from  this  cause, 
generally  raising  it  to  an  eminence  from  which  it 
cannot  fall. 

All  master  minds,  however,  lead  these  opinions, 
and  often  give  a  direction  to  the  movements  of 
the  age  in  which  they  flourish.  Thus  BEETHOVEisr 
is  regarded  as  the  Messiah  of  modern  music, 
appearing  at  a  time  when  enlarged  boundaries  of 
musical  conception  were  demanded,  and  when 
intellect  was  becoming  allied  to  feeling.  As  in  all 
similar  instances,  he  led  the  age,  because  the  age 
wanted  him,  and  his  style  became  gregarious 
because  it  was  a  response  to  the  calls  of  an 
enlarged  sentiment. 

To  this  individuality,  therefore,  the  world  is 
necessarily  indebted,  as  it  indelibly  stamps  new 
marks  of  intellect  upon  its  works  and  infuses  into 
these  the  rare  elements  of  its  own  being. 

In  the  cause  of  music,  personality  must  exert 
an  important  and  salutary  influence,  since,  in  the 
absence  of  a  practical  language,  we  can  designate 
the  creations  of  the  tone-x\rt  by  the  characteristic 
fancy  of  individual  genius. 

To  abjure  metaphor,  or  the  use  of  figure,  alto- 
gether, we  do  not  propose,  but  rather  to  eschew 
that  excessive  use  of  them  which  is  apt  to  give 
wings  to  a  too  vague  fancy  and  render  the  subject 
entirely  meaningless. 

We  think  in  all  cases  where  it  is  attempted  to 
conduit  the  hearer  into  the  visible  and  outer 
world  by  a  passage  through  the  inner  world  of 
tone,  the  composer  should  give  an  exposition  of 
his  design,  in  written  language. 

In  tliis  way,  and  in  no  other,  can  the  concrete 
go  hand  in  hand  with  musical  abstraction. 

AVhere  poetical  description  is  rendered  illustra- 
tive of  music,  as  in  the  "  Seasons"  and  "  Creation" 
of  Haydn-,  and  the  "  Glocke"  of  Romberg,  the 
enjoyment  is  lifted  up  from  an  enigmatical  beauty 
of  pure  instrumentation  to  a  certain  and  triitliful 
comprehension  of  some  real  intention,  on  the  part 
of  the  composer. 

In  the  "  Last  Rose  of  Summer,"  we  imagine 
we  hear  the  sighing  of  autumn,  with  her  melan- 
choly cadences,  or  see  the  faded  leaves  falling;  the 
fancy,  however,  is  derived  from  the  stanzas  on 
which  (lie  air  is  founded,  where  all  these  intima- 
tions, first  made  in  language,  place  the  scene  and 
action  before  us  as  precursors  of  the  music.  We 
should  surmise  that,  in  all  of  these  instances,  lan- 
guage had  made  all  the  first  suggestions,  leading 
the  thought  previously   to  our  having  heard  the 


tones,  and  that  a  primitive  signification,  as  inher- 
ent in  modulated  tones,  expressive  of  distinct  real 
pictures,  is  entirely  unapproachable. 

AVe  would  yet  suggest  that  the  highest  interest 
attaches  itself  to  the  ossthetical  problem,  as  to  how 
far  the  world  of  tone  is  illustrated  by  that  of  vis- 
ion. It  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  musical  compo- 
sition is  striving  to  blend  its  harmonies  with  the 
glories  and  enchantments  of  outer  nature  and 
derive  sustenance  therefrom,  that  a  strong  iden- 
tity of  conception  is  always  in  operation,  when 
the  two  apparently  distinct  organs  of  sense,  the 
eye  and  the  ear,  are  employed.  In  all  beings 
endowed  with  a  normal  intellectuality,  the  senses 
are  unquestionably  co-operative  and  illustrative 
of  each  other  ;  their  separate  perfection  conduces 
to  the  perfection  of  the  whole  by  continually 
adding  to  the  sum  of  etherial  enjoyment  and  per- 
ception; and  although  it  is  often  remarked  that 
a  one-sided  culture  concentrates  the  strength  of 
diverse  mental  faculties  and  leads  to  the  highest 
developments,  yet  in  the  assthetical  problem  relat- 
ing to  an  alliance  of  a  pictorial  and  tone-imagina- 
tion, we  can  see  nothing  less  than  an  advance 
towards  one  of  the  highest  attainments  of  human 
life.  Many  practical  facts,  applicable  to  the 
cpiestion  before  us,  are  to  be  found  in  the  extreme 
popularity  of  music  when  introduced  to  raise  the 
appreciation  of  pictorial  displays,  as  well  as  to 
season  every  species  of  out-door  life,  under  shady 
trees,  and  woodland  recreations  and  festivities. 

Here  it  is  most  successfully  called  to  the  aid 
both  of  Art  and  Nature,  by  filling  up  a  void  in 
the  emotions,  which  the  visual  sense  cannot  inde- 
pendently supply.  In  this  view  of  it,  we  might 
say  that  music  embellishes  Art  and  Nature,  by 
adding  to  the  soul's  excitement  and  heightening 
its  susceptibilities ;  yet  we  might,  with  equal  jus- 
tice, say  that  pictorial  Art  and  Nature  add  to 
music,  by  bringing  to  bear  upon  it  the  harmonies 
of  an  outer  world. 

Although  we  may  not  conceal  the  fact  that  much 
of  the  effect  here  produced  is  derived  from  the 
pathological  influences  of  out-door  life,  a  pure 
atmosphere  and  genial  companionship,  combining 
to  exalt  the  mind  and  body  to  their  liveliest  and 
happiest  condition,  yet  the  cause  of  the  Art  is 
not  degraded  thereby,  but  its  moral  influences  are 
augmented. — What  the  practical  uses  of  music 
may  be,  and  how  its  cultivation  might  conduce  to 
the  true  education  of  our  people,  softening  and 
subduing  the  asperities  of  an  austere  convention- 
ality and  soulless  materialism,  we  leave  for  the 
subject  of  another  paper.  -J-  H. 


We  wore  by  no  means  alone  in  the  pleasure  we 
received  from  Mr.  Soutiukd's  music.  A  genial 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  under 
the  head  of  "  Art  Gossip  from  Boston,"  writes  as 
follows  : 

"  But  a  more  refined  and  subtler  form  of  Art  has  a 
claim  even  now,  and  music,  never  amiss,  seems  to  be 
the  complement  of  [he  voice  of  Nature  I  have  heard 
music,  new  and  frcsli  and  good.  Conventions  of 
psalm-singers  have  met  and  sung  here,  and  profes- 
sors have  sold  their  books.  But  with  all  their  trad- 
ing and  money-changing  in  the  temple  of  Art  they 
have  given  much  that  was  good.  A  new  name 
among  composers  of  native  birth  was  introduced  to 
us,  whicli  we  think  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  note.  Mr. 
L.  H.  Southard  brought  out  some  new  works — two 
overtures,  descriptive,  poetical,  concert  overtures, 
called  '  Night  in  the  Forest,'  and  '  The  View  from 
the   Mountain,'  both  very  beautiful  in  themes  and 


master-like  in  treatment,  which  were  listened  to  .as to 
the  accepted  and  famous  works  of  the  Art.  They 
are  not  native,  as  some  national  works  I  have  heard, 
brazen,  bedrumnied  potpourris  of  Yankee  Doodle, 
the  Star-Spangled  Banner  and  Hail  Columliia,  but 
are  like  the  works  of  the  native  scholar,  who  has  sat 
at  the  feet  of  the  great  masters,  studied  their  works, 
and  become  imbued  with  their  sprit.  Besides  these 
were  given  seloedons  from  the  '  Scarlet  Letter,'  an 
unfinished  opera,  the  story  of  which  is  taken  from 
Hawthorne's  novel  of  that  name,  ingeniously  and 
poetically  made  into  a  libretto,  by  a  literary  gentle- 
man of  Cambridge,  with  no  little  dram.atic  skill  and 
effect.  Three  scenes  were  given  by  competent  sing- 
ers, with  orchestral  accompaniment,  and  I  venture  to 
say  that  the  audience  of  your  Academy  of  Music 
would  come  clown  with  hearty  and  enthusiastic 
applause  could  it  hear  them.  Rather  Gernuin,  Frei- 
schiitz-like  in  general  style,  yet  brilliant,  too,  as  if  an 
Italian  fancy  had  conceived  them  and  created  them 
with  more  than  Italian  learning.  Ole  Bull,  I  dare 
say,  would  have  had  at  least  one  good  opera  which 
could  have  competed  for  his  prize  ;  and,  prize  or  no 
prize,  I  hope  to  hear  before  long  the  whole  of  the 
'  Scarlet  Letter.' " 

The  New  York  Academy  of  Music  is  at  last  taking 
one  step  towards  justifying  its  name  .and  fulfilling 
the  educational  purpose  described  in  its  charter.  It 
announces  a  free  school  for  instruction  in  vocal  mu- 
sic, under  the  direction  of  Signers  Ajiati  D  ubreuil 
and  ToRRiANi,  chorus-masters  of  the  opera.  It 
is  open  gratuitously  to  all  applicants,  and  promi- 
ses employment  in  the  opera  to  such  as  may  desire 
it.  A  nice  way  of  replenishing  the  choruses! — The 
star  of  the  Academy  troupe  for  the  coming  season  is 
to  be  Mrae.  Lagrasge.  Bertocca,  Morelli, 
Brigxoli,  Ajiodio,  and  others  are  engaged ;  and 
we  understand  the  management  are  in  treaty  with 
Miss  Hensler.  Mirate,  the  tenor,  we  believe,  has 
returned  to  Europe.  Most  of  these  artists  are  now 
in  Newport,  and  there  are  rumors  that  they  will  give 
concerts  in  Boston,  during  the  first  weeks  of  the 
Rachel  excitement  in  the  great  metropolis.  Max 
Maretzek  is  still  conductor.  The  manager  will  be 
he  whom  L'  Eco  d'  Italia  calls  "  11  piccolo  Ullman,' 
while  Sig.  Payne,  who  is  supposed  to  have  "  de 
moneys"  will  be  "  il  vitello  d'  oro  "...  .Mile.  Teresa 
Parodi  with  the  pianist  Strakosch  .and  his  wife, 
assisted  by  Aptommas,  the  harpist,  Beknardi,  bar- 
itone, and  others,  gave  a  concert  at  Niblo's  on  Tues- 
day evening,  for  the  benefit  of  the  sufferers  by  the 
yellow  fever  at  Norfolk.  Since  her  former  career  in 
this  country,  Parodi  has  been  performing  in  the 
principal  theatres  in  Italy;  she  returned  to  New  York, 
under  engagement  with  Strakosch,  at  the  time  of  the 
falling  out  between  the  rival  troupes  at  the  Academy, 
which  prevented  her  appearing.  She  has  just 
returned  from  concertizing  with  Strakosch  in  the 
West. 

Australia  seems  to  be  the  golden  lubherliind  just 
now  for  virtuosos.  We  read  of  an  organ-grinder 
who  has  amassed  a  forttine  there  in  a  few  months  by 
the  turning  of  his  criink  ;  and  Catharine  Hates, 
who  has  returned  there  from  Calcutta,  is  said  to  be 
reaping  immense  sums....  The  opera  at  Madrid  is 
to  have  the  benefit  of  our  old  friend  Benevestano's 
lusty  baritone. . .  .Sig.  Lorini  is  at  P.aris,  soon  to  be 
joined  there  by  his  wife  (Virginia  Whiting). 
Marini,  the  hasso  of  the  Havana  troupe,  has  also 

arrived  at  Paris Bettini,  the   tenor  so  admired 

here,  is  eng.igcd  to  sing  at  Vienna  three  montlis,  for 
$6.000. ..  .Our  veteran  unrivalled  baritone,  Sig. 
Badiali,  is  to  sail  on  the  5th  for  Italy.  Possibly  he 
will  rejoin  his  old  comrade  Salvi,  now  manager  of 
the  Italian  Opera  at  Paris.  Of  Badi.ali  the  Italian 
journal,  L'  Eco  d'  Italia,  printed  in  New  York,  says  : 
"  In  five  years  that  he  has  trodden  our  stage  he  has 
never  failed  manager  or  public  in  a  single  instance. — 
Always  in  voice,  always  in  tune,  always  the  severe 
artist  in  all  stage  matters,  never  permitting  himself 
the  least  exaggeration  {■?)  either  in  singing  or  in 
action,  he  has  reaped  merited  applause  everywhere. 
Cesare  Badiali  had  become  indispensable   to  every 
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enterprise ;  the  Italian  Opera  without  him  was  a 
body  without  a  soul.  All  the  famous  singers  wanted 
him  to  second  them.  He  sang  with  Jenny  Lind, 
with  SoNTAG,  in  the  Aleoni  and  the  Steffanone 
and  the  other  troupes  too  numerous  to  mention.  The 
baritone,  who  is  to  succeed  Badiali  in  the  theatres  of 
America,  must  possess  great  merits  indeed.  He  was 
about  to  revisit  his  country  for  the  first  time  after  an 
absence  of  six  years ;  but  the  last  illness  of  his 
brother,  Federico  Badiali,  the  most  faithful  agent 
of  the  Havana  Impresario,  detained  him  two  months, 
during  which  time  he  was  a  most  devoted  brother." 
Of  all  those  heroes  ("from  Havana)  of  our  first  golden 
opera  days,  Perelli,  the  successful  teacher  in  Phil- 
adelphia, is  the  only  one  of  note  remaining  in 
America. 

Miss  Elise  Hensler's  concert  at  Newport  was 
highly  successful ;  so  was  auother  which  she  gave 
last  week  at  Lynn,  in  company  with  the  brilliant 
pianist,  Cakl  Hause,  now  a  resident  of  Salem.  One 
of  the  cognoscenti  tells  us  that  she  surpassed  herself 

on  this  last  occasion Mile.  Vestvali  has  been 

giving  brilliant  concerts  at  Cape  May. . . .  Cinderella, 
by  the  Pvne  and  Harrison  troupe,  still  continues 
its  attraction  every  second  night  at  Niblo's.  This 
engagement  has  been  successful  beyond  precedent. 
Next  week  the  new  American  opera,  "  Rip  van  Win- 
kle," by  George  F.  Bristow,  of  New  York,  will 
be  brought  out. 

Fitzgerald's  City  Item  sketches  the  programme  of 
the  approaching  musical  season  in  Philadelphia. — 
The  Musical  Fund  Society  are  to  give  six  concerts 
without  foreign  aid,  "abandoning  the  ruinous  star 
system" ;  there  are  rumors  of  classical  symphony 
concerts,  and  also  of  a  chorus  added  to  the  instru- 
mental department  and  the  performance  of  grand 
oratorios ....  The  Philharmonic  Society  will  have 
their  usual  three  concerts  of  miscellaneous  music, 
with  "  stars.". ..  .The  Harmonia  Sacred  Music 
Society  are  to  open  with  a  new  native  Oratorio  : 
"  The  Cities  of  the  Plain,"  by  Frank  Daklet  ;  to 
be  followed  by  "  The  Creation,"  &c.  Leopold  Meig- 
nen  is  to  succeed  Mr.  Stanbridge  as  conductor; 
Michael  H.  Cross  is  retained  as  organist  of  the 
Society. ..  .The  subscription  course  of  Oratorios, 
Cantatas  and  Madrigals  announced  by  Messrs. 
Thunder,  Crouch  and  Eohr,  will  soon  commence. 
Mehul's  "Joseph"  and  Rossini's  "Moses  in  Egypt" 
form  part  of  their  programme The  old  Philadel- 
phia Sacred  Music  Society  is  to  be  revived,  and  will 
"recall  the  days  when  the  '  Seven  Sleepers'  (Lowe's 
Oratorio?)  was  the  great  admiration  of  Philadelphia." 
....Thomas  Bishop  is  to  give  Ballad  Soire'es, 
assisted  by  Mr.  Cross  ;  Sig.  Perelli  will  of  course 
continue  his  fashionable  operatic  concerts,  with  his 
large  class  of  papils ;  Mr.  Thoreecke  will  renew 
his  classical  Chamber  Concerts,  of  piano  music,  string 
quartets,  &e. ;  also  Mr.  Edward  L.  Walker,  the 
pianist,  after  long  silence,  enters  the  field  of  classi- 
cal and  popular  musical  evenings.  So  much  for 
Philadelphia  !     May  all  that,  and  more,  be  realized. 

Our  Berkshire  village  of  Pittsfield  has  been  enjoy- 
ing musical  opportunities  tliis  summer.  We  hare 
before  us  the  programmes  of  three  Soirees  Musicales 
given  by  Messrs.  Ensign  and  Kneringee,  teachers 
of  music  in  the  Young  Ladies' Institute  in  that  place. 
The  selections,  while  miscellaneous  and  popular,  are 
tasteful  and  embrace  compositions,  instrumental  and 
vocal,  by  Haydn,  Mendelssohn,  Schubert,  as  well  as 
by  Rossini,  Auber,  Bishop,  Balfe,  &c.  Verily  the 
Musical  Department,  or  Staff,  (for  it  has  five  lines) 
of  the  Pittsfield  Institute,  is  singularly  large  and  for- 
midable for  a  New  England  literary  seminary.  It 
consists  of  J.  L.  Ensign,  Organ,  Piano,  Vocal 
Music  and  Harmony;  A.  Kneringer,  piano;  J. 
Jones,  development  and  culture  of  the  voice;  Mme. 
Richard,  piano,  hai-p,  guitar,  and  Miss  E.  L.  B. 
Clarke,  piano.    Mr.  Ensign  was  for  several  years 


the  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society, 
and  the  influence  of  such  musicians  must  be  good  in 
the  "rural  districts." 

Richard  Wagner  is  again  in  Zurich,  more  qui- 
etly settled  apparently  than  he  has  left  the  hypercrit- 
ical world  in  London.  The  article  which  we  borrow 
from  the  Musical  Review  in  another  column,  shows 
that  those  who  know  about  his  music,  even 
though  they  agree  not  with  his  theories,  talk  about 
him  very  differently  from  the  Athena'um,  Times  and 
London  Musical  World. ..  .'We  had  not  room  last 
week,  or  we  should  have  asked  our  readers  to  com- 
pare the  passages  in  Prof.  Lobe's  "  Conversations 
with  Mendelssohn",  where  that  master  speaks  of 
certain  compositions  of  his  which  he  never  wished  to 
see  tlie  light,  with  the  still  reiterated  bark  of  the 
London  critics  at  his  Leipsic  executors,  because  they 
refrain  from  publishing  all  that  he  left  in  manuscript. 
(See  in  the  same  number,  the  piece  headed  "  Droll 
Blunders"). 

The  following  statistics  of  the  German  Theatre, 
which  we  translate  from  a  German  paper,  are  not 
without  interest.  There  are  in  Germany  165  thea- 
tres, including  19  real  Court  theatres,  12  town  thea- 
tres of  the  first  rank,  28  town  theatres  of  the  second 
rank,  39  town  theatres  of  the  third  rank,  and  67 
travelling  companies,  20  of  which  are  of  good  repu- 
tation and  financially  flourishing.  The  amount  of  busi- 
ness done  in  tlie  theatres  of  the  first  rank  is  reckoned  at 
100 — 400,000  thalers  ;  in  the  larger  town  and  smaller 
Court  theatres  at  80 — 100,000  thalers ;  in  the  smaller 
town  theatres  at  36 — 50,000  thalers,  and  in  the 
smaller  establishments,  which  are  open  only  in  the 
winter  season,  at  6 — 20,000  thalers.  The  number  of 
players,  singers  and  dancers  who  reside  in  Germany 
runs  up  to  6,000 ;  the  number  of  chorists,  orchestra 
members,  stage-officials,  costumers,  &c.,  to  8,000. — 
With  regard  to  salaries  it  is  approximativcly  esti- 
mated that  the  principal  artists,  who  receive  2,500 — 
6,000,  or  4,000  to  12,000  thalers,  number  about  50. 
The  average  pay  in  court  and  town  theatres  of  the 
first  rank  to  artists  who  take  the  first  parts,  is  1,000 
— 2,500  thalers  ;  the  second  characters  average  500 
— lOOO  thalers.  Good  town  theatres  and  smaller 
court  theatres,  regarded  as  a  second  category,  pay 
for  the  first  roles  800—2,000  thalers,  for  the  second 
400—600  thalers.  Theatres  of  the  third  rank  pay 
for  the  first  roles  400 — 800  thalers  (at  the  maximum 
for  first  tenor  and  prima  donna  1,000  thalers),  for 
second  roles  250 — 400  thalers.  In  travelling  com- 
panies the  maximum  wages  are  from  40  to  60  thalers 
per  month,  the  minimum  from  12  to  15.  Members 
of  orchestra  and  chorus  commonly  get  between  14 
and  24  thalers,  and  16 — 36  florins. 

The  Royal  Italian  Opera  in  London  closed  its  suc- 
cessful season  on  the  9th  of  August,  with  the  eighth 
performance  of  i'  Etoile  du  Nord.  Meyerbeer 
seems  to  have  quite  monopolized  the  stage  during 
the  last  weeks.  Grisi  and  Mario  made  their  last 
appearance,  July  28th,  in  the  Hmjuenots  ;  the  Athe- 
naum  charitably  hopes  it  will  be  Grisi's  very  last ;  the 
World  has  no  doubt  of  her  re-engagement;  the  Times 
says  of  Mario ;  "  His  voice  has  been  in  such  order 
as  not  to  have  failed  him  on  any  occasion  ;  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  be  able  to  add  that  he  has  not  once  dis- 
appointed the  subscribers  and  the  public.  The  sing- 
ing of  this  accomplished  tenor  becomes  every  day 
more  refined,  and  his  keen  dramatic  intelligence  has 
kept  pace  with  his  vocal  progress."  On  the  31st 
the  Projiliete  was  [performed,  and  again  Aug.  2,  with 
Mme.  Viardot,  Mile.  Marai  and  Sig.  Tajieerlik. 
On  the  8th  Rossini's  Olello  was  given  for  the  only 
time  this  season,  Viardot,  Tamberlik  and  Gka- 
ziANi  being  principals. 

Liszt  at  Weimar  is  arranging  choruses  to  Herder's 

Prometheus  for  concert  performance Mme.  Jenny 

Lind  Goldschmidt  lately  gave  a  concert  at  Ems, 
with  Mme.  Claka  Schumann,  for  the  benefit  of  I 


Robert  Schumann,  who  is  again  in  a  state  of  al- 
most hopeless  insanity Musical  matters  get  out 

of  joint  sometimes  even  in  more  musical  cities  than 
Boston  and  New  York.  Three  great  and  opulent 
cities,  Cologne,  Hamburgh,  and  Erankfort-on-the 
Maine,  are,  at  the  present  moment,  it  is  said,  inca- 
pable of  supporting  a  respectable  theatre.  At  Leip- 
sic, too,  the  theatre  is  closed. 

An  extract  from  an  English  soldier's  letter  from 
the  Crimea  is  aflectlng,  and  affords  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  a  man  singing  his  own  dirge : 

The  other  night  I  was  in  the  intrenchments,  and 
a  good  number  of  us  were  sitting  together  amu.«ing 
ourselves.  One  was  singing  a  song  called  "  Mary, 
weep  no  more  for  me,"  in  which  occur  these  beantifol 
lines : 

"  Far,  far  from  thee'I  sleep  in  death, 
So,  Mary,  weep  no  more  for  me," 

when  a  sliell  came  in,  burst  among  lis,  and  killed  the 
man  while  he  was  singing  the  song. 


■ <  ^  > 

BOSTON",   SEPT.   1,   1855. 

Musical  One-Idea-ism. 

We  have  to  remark  upon  a  few  more  of  "  Coun- 
terpoint's" strange  statements  under  the  head  of 
"  Hints  Concerning  Churcli  Music"  in  the  Tran- 
script, copied  in  full  in  our  last  number.  The 
drift  of  his  whole  series  of  communications,  we 
have  seen,  has  been  to  the  setting  up  of  a  certain 
exceedingly  exclusive  Anglo-Catholic  standard  of 
Church  Music.  Mozakt  and  Haydx,  all  the 
Italians,  all  the  Germans  (except  only  Handel, 
whom  he  classes  among  Englishmen !),  to  say 
nothing  of  our  native  anthem  and  psalm-wrights, 
have  produced  nothing  worthy  to  be  sung  at  holy 
times,  while  a  few  old  English  composers,  of  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  were  pre-ordained  to 
make  the  only  legitimate  religious  music  for  all 
peoples  of  all  ages  since  then  and  to  come !  That, 
so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  gather  his  meaning,  seems 
to  be  the  amount  of  it. 

4.  After  snubbing  those  young  men  and  wo- 
men who  sing  Haydn's  and  jMozart's  Masses,  by 
way  of  musical  and  social  pleasure  and  improve- 
ment, he  recommends  as  better  exercise  the  prac- 
tice of  the  "  fine  old  English  glees  and  madrigals." 
Fine  they  are,  many  of  them,  doubtless,  iu  their 
way — learned,  contrapuntal,  full  of  fugue,  cind 
often  built  upon  good  English  words,  though  quite 
as  often  on  the  silliest  love  stanzas.  But  that  they 
are  less  liable  to  the  objection  of  artificiality  and 
of  desire  to  please,  than  are  the  Masses,  may  be 
questioned.  Moreover  our  friend  forgets  that  the 
Madrigal,  as  such,  was  not  of  English,  but  Italian 
origin.  Palestrina  and  others  wrote  Madrigals, 
long  before  the  form  was  grafted  upon  English 
musical  culture.  This  is  only  one  of  many  instan- 
ces in  which  he  will  find  that  in  showing  up  the 
superiority  of  his  favorite  English  music,  he  is  by 
that  very  act  endorsing  something  which  he  dreads 
as  "  foreign." 

5.  We  wish  all  of  "  Counterpoint's"  remarks 
were  as  sensible  as  those  upon  learning  to  sing 
English  well.  There  is  no  questioning  the  truth 
of  what  he  says  of  the  importance  of  distinct  artic- 
ulation. But  to  assume  that  the  study  of  German 
or  Italian  necessarily  unfits  one  for  the  articulation 
of  English,  is  to  go  too  far.  Articulation  is  an 
essential  of  good  singing  in  whatever  language, 
and  he  who  cultivates  it  in  one  will  be  less  inclined 
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to  slight  it  in  another.  Have  j'ou  not  seen  that 
foreigners,  in  seeliing  to  acquire  our  language, 
articulate  distinctly  to  a  fault  ?  Still  more  extrav- 
agant it  is  to  assume  that  all  the  elements  of  the 
true  school  of  Song  are  necessarily  to  be  found 
among  those  who  can  best  teach  how  to  keep  Eng- 
lish words  distinct  in  singing.  We  should  rather 
seek  the  school  of  Song  among  those  nations  who 
are  most  full  of  the  spirit,  of  the  genius  of  Song, — 
that  is,  in  the  most  musical  nations.  In  this  con- 
nection the  writer  honors  our  Journal  with  a 
mention,  in  a  paragraph  so  curiously  perplexed 
and  full  of  non  sequiiurs,  that  we  must  copy  it 
again. 

A  writer  in  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  com- 
plains of  the  indistinctness  of  musical  utterance 
with  some  of  our  popular  vocalists,  "  insomuch 
that  one  might  be  led  to  conjecture  that  the  use 
of  singing  was  to  stifle  words."  No  doubt ;  but  is 
not  this  a  strange  complaint,  coming  as  it  does 
from  a  source  which  denies  the  existence  of  any 
English  school  of  music  ?  Who  can  ever  forget 
the  greatness  of  expression,  the  largeness  of  style, 
the  wonderful  effect,  which  characterized  the 
singing  of  those  famous  exponents  of  the  English 
school,  Braham,  Phillips  and  Anna  Bishop.  What, 
"  no  English  school,  but  only  singers  of  English  ?" 
What  can  such  an  opinion  be  worth,  when  it 
comes  from  a  person  who  professes  his  ignorance 
of  English  church  music ;  of  that  which  is  the 
very  head  and  front  of  all  music,  and  in  which 
Handel  took  great  delight;  indeed,  he  was  an 
Englishman  in  everything  save  the  accident  of 
birth. 

How  any  possible  opinion  with  regard  to  an 
alleged  English  school  of  music  should  disqualify 
one  for  requiring  distinct  musical  utterance  in 
singers,  whether  English,  German  or  Italian,  is 
beyond  our  feeble  comprehension.  We  cannot 
see  that  the  two  things  are  in  any  way  connected. 
We  do  not  remember  where  or  when  we  may 
have  used  the  expression  quoted,  but  are  willing 
to  suppose  that  in  some  connection  we  did  use  it. 
What  has  an  opinion  about  the  artistic,  musical 
merits  of  a  certain  classof  composers  to  do  with  an 
opinion  about  the  technical  requirements  of  good 
singing — essentially  the  same  in  every  language  ? 
But  if  we  have  chanced  to  say  there  was  "  no 
English  school"  of  singing,  "  but  only  singers  of 
English,"  have  we  thereby  denied  that  those  who 
sing  in  English  ought  to  sing  distinctly  ?  What 
could  our  remark  mean  but  this:  that  singing, 
while  it  has  to  do  with  words,  has  more  essentially 
to  do  with  music,  and  that  the  singing  of  English 
words,  in  however  English  a  way,  does  not  con- 
stitute an  English  school  of  music  ;  since  a  pecu- 
liarly English  and  original  character  of  musical 
genius  would  be  requisite  for  that.  In  singing, 
however,  there  is  but  one  school,  from  which  all 
nations  have  derived  the  true  traditions ;  and  that 
is  the  Italian ;  and  it  is  none  the  less  Italinn,  that 
Braham,  Bishop,  &c.,  have  applied  it  happily  to 
English  words. 

6.  We  cannot  indeed  profess  any  very  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  old  English  Church 
music,  or  even  with  the  more  modern  English 
Church  music,  which  Mr.  Hogarth,  in  the  passa- 
ges cited  by  "  Counterpoint,"  extols  upon  the 
ground  of  its  entirely  unprogressive  character. 
"  Counterpoint"  goes  still  further,  goes  the  whole 
length,  and  calls  this  English  Church  music  "  the 
very  head  and  front  of  all  music"  I  Then  there 
is  more  musical  genius,  more  inspiration,  more  of 
the  highest  qualities  of  Art  in  the  severely  tradi- 
tional and  antique  style  of  those  services  sung  and 
chanted   in   the     English   Church,  than   in   the 


sublimest  works  of  Bach  and  Handel  and  Mozart 
and  Beethoven  I  But  if  it  be  so,  why  has  not  their 
charm  penetrated  further  ?  why  has  not  their 
potency  been  felt  beyond  the  limits  of  a  Church  ? 
why  have  they  not  interested  the  outsiders,  as  the 
Classes  written  by  great  masters  for  the  Romish 
Church  have  done  ?  why  has  not  Germany,  so 
all-accepting  and  hospitable  to  works  of  genius 
from  all  quarters,  been  forward  to  appreciate 
them,  as  she  did  the  English  Shakspeare?  No!  their 
glory  was  "adhering  to  the  exclusive  ecclesiastical 
style."  It  is  in  this  exclusiveness  that  "  Counter- 
point" and  Hogarth  find  their  merit,  and  not  in 
their  intrinsic  charm,  originality,  sublimity  as 
music.  To  rule  out  all  that  ever  grew  outside  the 
English  Church  walls,  and  then  call  the  Enn-lish 
the  "  head  and  front"  of  all  music,  is  a  convenient 
way  of  making  out  a  case.  Why,  among  Enn-lish- 
men  themselves  is  any  strictly  English  mu- 
sic half  as  much  admired,  as  Handel's,  or  more 
latterly,  as  Beethoven's  and  Mendelssohn's  ? — • 
Does  England  owe  to  her  Tallises  and  Byrds,  in 
any  thing  hke  the  degree  she  owes  to  Handel's 
residence  in  England,  her  high  estimation  of  the 
Art,  her  great  Birmingham  and  Norwich  festivals, 
her  numbers  of  accomplished  organists,  her  Phil- 
harmonic Societies,  her  patronage  of  "  foreign" 
artists  and  composers,  (in  which  no  country  ever 
went  so  far,  O  "  Counterpoint,"  as  England),  and 
all  that  makes  her  in  any  sense  a  musical  nation 
at  this  day '!  Are  Handel's  choruses  at  all  like 
those  old  august  Elizabethans  whom  you  make 
the  "  head  and  front"  of  all  ?  Have  they  their 
prototypes  in  anything  that  any  Englishman  com- 
posed before  him  ?  On  the  contrary  is  not  the 
modern  English  music  (so  far-  as  it  runs  not  after 
later  Gei-man  and  Italian  models)  all  full  of  Han- 
del, echoes  and  reflections  of  his  mighty  genius? 
■ — Handel  an  Englisluuan ! 


The  Boston  Music  Hall.— Upon  this  sub- 
ject, the  writer  of  the  following,  as  all  vfill  see  by 
his  initials,  is  certainly  entitled  to  a  hearing. 

For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

It  has  been  a  painful  and  surprising  thing  to  sec, 
that  in  the  justly  condemnin;;  newspaper  articles 
upon  the  proposed  "Baby  Show,"  not  a  word  has  been 
said  against  the  desecration  of  a  building  mis-called 
Music  Hall,  and  in  the  construction  of  which  some 
few  of  the  persons  who  aided,  supposed  that  the 
building  if  ever  used  for  any  other  than  musical  pur- 
poses, would  find  in  those  purposes  worthily  asso- 
ciated aims  and  objects. 

That  any  Exhibitions  or  Discourses  connected 
with  sister  Arts,  or  Sciences,  or  Chrritahle  purposes, 
or  even  that  innocent  festiviiics  should  there  be 
allowed,  would  neither  have  offended  nor  roused  the 
most  delicate  susceptibilities — for  it  is  perhaps  too 
much  to  expect,  that  in  our  new  country  so  noble  a 
building  could  be  exclusively  consecrated  to  its  leij;it- 
imate  and  ostensible  purpose.  But  that  the  building 
which  was  to  serve  as  a  Temple,  sliould  be  thus  pro- 
faned, &x\A  the  profanation  passed  over  in  silence, 
would  be  a  disgrace  to  Boston  and  those  few  Bos- 
tonians  who  love  Art  for  Art's  sake.  Far  better  sell 
the  building,  and  thereby  acknowledge  the  fact  that 
the  public  do  not  feel  enough  tor  Art  to  make  such 
a  building  yet  necessary  among  us,  than  let  it,  under 
the  name  of  Music  Hall,  be  used  for  low  ond  catch- 
penny exhibitions.  If  the  monev  changers  cannot 
be  chased  from  the  Temple,  let  it  be  sold  and  be 
called  by  another  name,  and  let  all  in  who  will  pay 
the  price — but  do  not  let  us  act  a  falsehood,  and  call 
it  by  a  wrong  name.  Let  not  the  master  works  of 
the  great  composers  be  heard  in  a  building  which 
will  ever  after  merit  the  name  of  Barnum's  Nursery. 


Concert  at  the  Nauant  Hotel. — Mrs.  J. 
II.  Long,  assisted  by  Mr.  Artuurson,  and  Mr. 
Southard  as  pianist,  gave  a  very  pleasant  con- 
cert at  this  fine  hotel,  on  Saturday  evening  last, 
to  quite  a  large  audience.  The  programme  was 
an  excellent  one  of  the  lighter  sort,  and  both 
vocalists  were  in  excellent  voice,  though  the  room 
Cthe  dining  hall_)  was  by  no  means  well  adapted 
for  musical  effects,  which  seemed  in  one  instance 
to  tell  somewhat  on  the  accuracy  of  intonation  of 
the  lady.  Rossini's  exquisite  duet :  Mira  la 
bianca  luna  was  exquisitely  given  by  both  artists, 
and  seemed  rarely  appropriate  for  the  evening, 
which  was  blight  with  the  brightest  of  full  moons, 
whose  light  was  reflected  doubly  glorious  in  the 
sparkling  waters.  The  steamer  Nelly  Baker 
made  an  extra  trip,  returning  after  the  concert, 
with  a  goodly  number  of  passengers  tempted  by 
the  good  music  and  the  pleasant  sail  to  spend  the 
evening  at  this  delightful  place. 

A  choice  little  band  of  some  of  our  best  musi- 
cians is  engaged  there  for  the  summer  by  Mr. 
Stevens,  who  leaves  nothing  undone  that  can  pro- 
mote the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  his  guests. 
We  heard  them  one  evening  and  were  much 
pleased  with  the  excellence  of  the  performance  of 
this  little  band,  and  the  good  taste  of  their  selec- 
tions. Mr.  Krebs  of  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette 
Club  is  their  leader. 


MOSES    IN    EGYPT, 

AS   performed  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  of  Boston. 
Composed  by  Hossini,  translated  and  adapted  by  George 
S.  Parker.     Price  ©1  50. 
Just  published  by    Oliver  Ditson,115  Washington  St. 

WOEKS  or  ART. 

THE  undersifcned  have  a.s,soriated  themselves  under  the  firm 
of  CHANDLER  &  CLAPP,  as  Dealer^s  in  Works  of  Art, 
to  which  businesj"  they  will  give  their  exclu-ive  atteniinn. 
T  ley  ha"e  taken  HOUSE  No.  24  WINTER  STREET,  and  fitted 
up  spacious  and  well-lighted  Rooms  for  the  favorable  exhibi- 
tion of  Paintings,  Drawings,  Fine  Engravings,  etc.,  of  which 
they  have  now  on  hand  a  large  and  valuable  stock,  ."elected 
with  great  care,  and  io<-ludii  g  many  rare  works  by  the  most 
celebrated  masters,  both  ancient  and  modern.  Persoas  inter- 
ested in  Works  of  Art  are  invited  to  visit  this  Establishment, 
where  they  will  find  the  finest  collection  of  Engravings  in  the 
country,  and  every  convenience  for  examining  them  wtlei'-'ure. 

The  stock  will  be  eonstiintly  renewed  by  importations  from 
the  best  PublishiDg  Houses  in  Europe. 

G  L.  CHANDLER, 

Boston^  July,  1855.  GEO.  G.  CLAPP. 

SIGNOR  AUGUSTO  BENDELARI 

WILL  he  ready  to  receive  pupils  by  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember. He  may  be  addressed  at  the  rooms  of  Mesprs. 
Chickering  &  Sons,  or  at  Richardson's  Mu,sicdl  Exchange, 
until  October  1st,  after  which  time  at  bis  residence.  No  86 
Pinckney  Street. 

Signer  BENDEiAur  proposes  to  form  a  class  of  young  Indies 
in  singing,  for  hfg^nn^Ts  only,  to  commenre  about  the  middle 
of  Ortobur,  and  meet  twice  a  week,  in  the  Messrs  Chitkering's 
Sit  loon. 

NEW    COURSE    OF    HARMONY, 

BY  I..  H.  SOUTHARD. 

The  Publishers  cull  the  attention  of  the  musical  profession 
to  this  work,  as  one  eminently  calculated  to  lighten  the  labors 
of  the  teacher,  and  rapidly  advance  the  pupil.  It  is  emphati- 
cally a  Practical  work,  serving  both  as  a  Manual  of  instruc- 
tion on  the  one  luind,  and  a  Text-bonk  on  the  other ;  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  work,  together 
with  the  very  large  nuuiber  of  exercises  and  examples,  presents 
great  advantages,  to  both  srholarand  teacher, over  any  similar 
woik  of  the  kind.  Teachers  highly  commend  the  work.  Mr. 
William  Mason  says  it  is  a  work  unsurpassed  in  the  language. 
lUr.  George  J.  Webb  says  that  it  is  a  work  perspicuous  in 
diction,  methodical  in  arrangement,  and  sufficiently  copious  to 
embrace  all  the  essentials  of  the  general  doctiineof  accord. 
It  can  be  ordered  through  any  respectable  Music-seller,  and 
will  be  sent  through  the  mail  on  the  receipt  of  the  price, 
(Sl)75,)  postage  prepjiid. 

GKO.  P.  REBD  &  CO.<  Publishers, 
13  Tremont  St.  Boston. 

F.    F.     MULLER, 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AND  ORGANIST  at  the  Old  South 
Church  ;  Organist  and  Piani.^t  nf  the  Handel  &  Haydn 

Society,  Musical  Education  Society,  &c.  &o. 
Residence,  No.  3  Winter  Place,  Boston. 
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Novello's    Cheap    MUSIC, 

(Imported  from  England,) 

3895  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

CONSTANTLY  ON  HAND, 
THE    OEIGIBTAL    EDITIOKTS 

OF  THE  FOLLOWING  POPULAR  WOEKS. 

ORGAN     MUSIC. 

A  NEW  EDITION  OF 

RINCK'S  PRACTICAL  ORGAN  SCHOOL.  Op.  55.  Care- 
fully revised  acd  correcfed,  with  the  German  directions 
and  terms  translated  into  Engli.sh.  Complete  in  One  Vol., 
5?3  75  ;  or  in  Six  Parts,  75  cts.  each. 

SCHNETDBR'S  COMPLETE  THEORETICAL  AND  PKAC- 
TICAL  ORGAN  SCHOOL,  containing  instructions  for  play- 
ing the  Organ,  with  numerous  exercises  for  acquiring  the  use 
of  the  Pedals.     $2  50. 

SCHNEIDER'S  48  TRIOS  POR  MANUALS   AND   PEDALS 
OBLTGATO ;  forming  Complete  Exercises  for  the  use  of 
the  Pedals.     Price  1.06. 
This  last  Work  is  not  comprised  in  the  School,  to  which 
work  it  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  continuation. 

SCHNEIDER'S  ELEVEN  CHORALS,  to  Illustrate  page  42 
of  the  School.    Price  13  cts. 

nILES'S  SHORT  VOLUNTARIES,  selected  from  the  works 
of  emicent  Composers.    In  9  Nos  ,  31  cts.  each  ;  or  in  1 
Vol.,  cloth,  S2.63. 

JACOB'S    VOLUNTARIES,    consisting    of    selections  from 
Beethoven,  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  &c.    In  3  Books,  SBLOO 
each. 

MENDELSSOHN'S    THREE    PRELUDES    &  FUGUES.    38 
cts.  each. 

"VTOVELLO'S  CATHEDRAL  TOLUNTARIES,  consisting  of 
IN  Selections  from  the  Church  Composers  of  the  English 
school.  In  2  Vols.,  each  S5.00  ;  or  8  Books,  each  S1.25;  or 
48  Nos.,  each  25  cts. 

"VrOVELLO'S  SELECT  ORGAN  PIECES,  consisting  of  Selcc- 
i-l  tioos  from  the  works  of  the  Church  Composers  of  the  Ger- 
man and  Italian  Scbnols.  In  3  vols.,  9f7  88  each;  or  13 
Books,  gfl.50  eath  ;  or  108  numbers,  31  cts.  each. 

"VrOVELLO'S  SHORT  MELODIES,  original  and  selected, 
IS  intended  principally  for  the  Soft  Stops  In  1  Vol.,  3B7.88  ; 
or  6  Books,  $1.50  cts.  each  ;  or  36  Nos  ,  31  cts.  each. 

BACH'S  GRAND  STUDIES,  with  Pedal  obligato,  consisting 
of  Preludes,  Fugues,  Toccatas  and  Fantasias.    In  1  Vol., 
$7.00 ;  Violoncello  parts,  SI  75. 

Beside  the  adv.antage  which  Novello's  editions  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  above  works  possess,  in  having  received  the  personal 
supervision  of  the  authors  when  preparing  for  the  press,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  Original  Editions  are  published  at  lower 
prices  than  iiny  reprints.  Purchasers  should  therefore  specify 
"Novello's  Edition,"  on  all  orders. 


PIAmST  AND  TEACHER   OF  MUSIC, 

OFFERS  his  services  as  an  Instructor  in  the  higher  branches 
of  Piano  playing.  Mr  H.  may  be  addressed  at  the  music 
stores  of  Nathan  Richardson,  282  Washington  St.  or  G.  P. 
Keed  &  Co.  17  Tremont  Row. 

References: — Mrs.  C.  W.  Loring,  33  Mt.  Vernon  St. 
Miss  K.  E.  Prince,  Salem. 
Bliss  Nichols,  20  South  St. 
Miss  May,  5  Franklin  Place.  Feb.  18. 

G.  andr:^  &  00. 's 

jQjEpot   cf    jFoui^n    anti    Jgomrstu    ^usit, 

19   S.  NINTH   STREET,  ABOVE  CHESTNUT, 

(East  side,)  PHILADELPHIA. 

[CT^A  catalogue  of  our  stock  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  published.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TEACHEK     OF     MUSIC, 

263  'WasTa.ivkgtovi  Street,  Bostom. 


CHICKERING   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND    SQUARE 

i=»3:.^i«a"o-i^o:E=i.TE3EB, 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


TTAREKOOMS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 

EDWABD    I..    BALCH. 


SUPERIOR    TO     ALU. 

LIGHTE,  NEWTOI  OBASBURY'S  PMOS. 

NATHAN    RICHARBSON 

Would  respectfully  inform  the  public  that  he  has  taken  the 
Agency  for  Che  New  England  .states,  for  the  sale  of  the  above 
celebrated  instruments,  a  full  assortment  of  which  will  con- 
stantly be  kept  at  his 

MUSICAL    EXCI-IANaE, 

282  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

These  Instruments  are  warranted  in  all  casra,  and  put  up  in 
secure  boxes,  free  of  expense,  for  transportation  to  any  dis- 
tance.  'Also,  NEW  MUSIC  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and 

America  received  as  soon  as  published,  which,  together  with 
our  own  publications,  forms  the  largest  stock  and  greatest 
variety  of  Sheet  Music  to  be  found  in  the  United  States.  The 
most  liberal  discount  made  to  the  Trade  and  Seminaries. 

Catalogues  sent  to  any  address, g-rai;5. — Superior  Melodeons 
always  on  hand. — PIANOS  TO  LET,  07i  liberal  terms. 

NEW  GLEE  B00K....PKICE  50  CENTS. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  VOCALIST'S  GLEE  BOOK,  Conipri- 
sinp:  the  Songs,  Quartets,  Sic,  of  tlie  Continental  Vocalists. 
Price  50  cents. 
Just  published  by   Oliver  Bitson,  115  Washington  St. 

HENRY   S.    CUTLEE, 

BASEiUENT  ROOM  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  ADVENT, 

GREEN  STREET. 

^^Communications  may  be  left  with  Olivee  Ditson,  or  with 

Nathan  Richardson. 

ESE:  ^JV  Si' 
PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Maiaiifactory,  379  "WasHington  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

YOUIG  LADIES'  VOCAL  MUSIS  SCHOOL. 

E,  R.  BLANCHARD,  Teaeheir. 

This  School  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  acquire  the 
ability  to  rta/J  music  readily  at  sight,  and  is  par(icui;trly  adapt- 
ed to  the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  tit  themselves  to  teach 
singing  in  schools,  or  to  receive  instruction,  from  the  best  mas- 
ters, in  the  Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  Style,  &c. 

Address,  care  of  Geo.  J.  Webb  &  Co  ,  No.  3  Winter  street. 

MR.  J.  C.  D.  PARKER, 

WILL   be   happy  to   give  instruction  in   Piano-forte  and 
Organ  playing,  and  the  Theory  of  Music.    Address; — 
No.  o  Hayward  Place.  May  26.  tf 

'       MEYER    &    TRETBAR, 

§ni|inrttrs  u\  :^klilisj)rrs  nf  3ilitsir, 

BUFFA.1.0,    N.   V. 

Oy-AGENTS  for  the  Publishing  House  of  G.  M.  MEYER,  Jr. 
Brunswick. 


IF  you  wish  to  learn  to  play  in  the  shortest  time  possible,  buy 

lOBERI  SCMOOL  FoTf SAIO-FOaiE, 

which  is  acknowledged  by  the   most  eminent  musicians   of 
Europe  and  America   to  be  the  BEST  Instruction  Book  that 

has  ever  been  published. Price  Three  Dollars. 

[republished  at  the  MUSICAL  EXCHANGE,  Boston,  and 
for  sale  at  all  Music  Stores. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  TXo,  56  Ksieelaiid  Street. 

[HT^Will  return  to  the  city  by  the  1st  of  October. 

C.    BKEUSISfG, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

Dlr^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Has  returned  to  town  and  is  ready  to  receive  pupils.    Ho  may 
be  addressed  at  Kichardson's  Musical  Exchange. 

L.    O.    EMERSON, 

®£a£i)£t  o£  tfit  |9iano-Jottt,  ©rsait,  k  Sin^injj, 

ORGANIST  AND  DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AT 
BULFINCH  STREET  CHURCH. 

Music  Room  under  the  Clmrck Residence,  12  Indiana  Ft. 

BOSTON. 
Applications  may  also  be  made  at  Oliver  Ditson's,  115  Wash- 
ington St.,  to  whom  he  is  permitted  to  refer. 


OROAN-HARMONIUMS, 

MA>'UFACTDBEI»   B7 

MASON     &.     HAM  LI  N. 

THE  Organ-Harmonium  i^  an  entirely  new  (parent)  mnsjcal 
instrument  of  the  reed  species,  having  two  maiiualg,  or 
row."!  of  keys,  and  eight  stopfi,  as  fr'llows : — 1.  Diapagon  ;  2, 
Dulriana;  3  Principal;  4.  Piute;  5-  Bourdon;  6.  llauiboy; 
7-  Expression  ;  8  Coupler.  It  is  designed  more  espei-ially  for 
the  u^e  of  churches,  lecture-rooms,  and  other  large  public 
hall.i,  having  power  nearly  equnl  to  a  thousand  dollar  organ  I 
It  is  also  capable  of  many  solo-effects,  and  has  great  variety  in 
the  property  or  quality  of  tone.  It  is  especinlly  adapted  to 
the  u.ae  of  organ-teachers  and  students,  being  an  admirable 
substitute  for  organ -practice.  Examination  Irom  all  interested 
is  respectfully  solicited. 

Mason  &  Hamlin's  Model  Melodeons ! 

Recommended  by  the  best  musician-s  and  organi-^ta  in  the 
country,  (as  superior  to  all  others,)  among  whom  we  mention 
the  following:  Lowell  Mason,  Wm.  B.  Bradbury,  George  F, 
Hoot,  G.  \V.  Morgan  (late  organist  to  the  Harmonic  Union, 
London),  S.  A.  Bancrofr,  L.  P.  Homer,  L.  H.  Southard,  E. 
Bruce,  etc.  etc. 

Prices  from  $60  to  $175. 
Dly^  Circulars  containing  a  full  description  of  the   M^del 
Melodeons  sent  to  any  address,  on  applicaciou  to  the  under- 
signed. 

HENRY   MASON.        )  MASOIV   &    HAMLIN, 

E-MMONS  HAMLIN,  f  Cambridge  St.  (cor.  of  Charles,)  BgMo?!^  ills. 

NEW   AESTHETIC   JOURNAL. 

THE    CRAYON, 

A  Weekly  Paper  devoted  to  ART,  offers  itself  to  the  attention 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  elevating  and  refirine  influ- 
ences of  Beauty.  Among  the  contributors  to  THE  CKAYON 
already  are  Bryant,  Lowell,  Stregt,  Rembrandt  Peale.  A  B. 
DuRAND,  President  of  the  N  tional  Academy  of  Design,  Daniel 
UuNTiNCTON,  Henry  K.  Brown,  and  amongst  those  engaged 
are  Longfellow,  Bayard  Taylor,  Geo  Wm  Curtis.  Rev.' H. 
W.  Beecher,  Rev.  Samdel  Osgood,  Rev.  H.  W.  Bellows,  Hon. 
Charles  Sumner,  and  others  of  our  most  eminent  writers.  A 
series  of  papers  by  Ruskin,  and  essays  left  by  the  eminent 
sculptor,  Horatio  Greenodgh,  add  to  the  interest  of  The 
Crayon. 

From  the  Cincinnati  Gazette. 
We  have  already  strongly  recommended  Tq'e  Crayon,  and 
every  succeeding  number  proves  it  to  be  more  and  more  worthy 
of  all  we  have  said  in  its  praise.  No  journal,  devoted  to  Art, 
has  ever  been  so  ably  conducted,  in  this  country  ;  and  if  it 
meets  with  the  support  it  so  richly  deserves,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  exert  a  most  wholesome  intiuence  upon  the  taste 
of  the  country. 

Published  by  STILLMAN  &  DURAND,  No.  237  Broadway, 
New  York,  Terms,  $3  per  annum,  in  advance.  Back  num- 
bers supplied. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMPOKTEKS  ©F  FOKEIGM  MUSIC, 

HAVE  REMOVED  TO 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    T  0  11  K . 

TEACHER  OF  MUSIC,  265  Washington  St. 

KESIDENCE.  ...13  SHAWMUT  STREET,  BOSTON. 

A  GOOD  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE ! 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

fl  ^a^itr  jof  ^rt  aulj  S^ilxratuij;, 

Published  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Boston. 

T^vo  Dollars  per  aiiiium.)  iu  ad'rance. 

During  the  three  years  since  it  was  established,  this  Journal 
has  met  with  continually  increasing  favor,  and  it  entered 
upon  its  SEVENTH  VOLUME  with  the  number  for  Saturday, 
April  7th. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  AVorld  of  Art  and  of  Polite  liiteniture  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musi(;al  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories  ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Moral,  Social,  and  Religious  bearings;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  &c.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Ntjtices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &c. 

[C?=-Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.   Address  (post-paid) 

J.  S.  DWXGHT,  21  School  St.  Boston. 

TERMS  OP  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line ■ 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 6  cts. 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  first  insertion S12.00 

l>o  do  each  subsequent &6  OD 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20  cts. 
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Conversations  with  Mendelssohn. 

Ey  the  author  of  Mkgends   Bl'dlter  fur  Musik^  Lejpsic^  1853. 

VI. 

"  We  have  read  and  heard  a  great  deal  lately 
of  the  influence  which  a  composer's  way  of  look- 
ing at  the  world  exercises  on  his  works,"  I  said 
to  Mendelssohn.  "I  confess  that  I  can  form  no 
clear  idea  on  this  matter.  You  are  a  composer  of 
the  present  day.     What  is  your  opinion  V" 

"  Ah  !  you  ask  me  more  than  I  can  answer," 
Mendelssohn  replied,  with  a  smile.  "  I  do  not 
possess  the  mania,  or,  if  you  prefer  il,  the  talent 
for  discovering  profound  combinations  between 
heterogeneous  subjects.  It  is  certain  that  many 
things,  very  often  apparently  dissimilar,  work 
upon,  and  pre-suppose  one  another,  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  there  are  others  which  have 
nothing  in  common,  and  are  perfectly  independent 
of  each  other.  A  man's  waij  of  looking  at  the 
world*'  and  a  man's  way  of  looking  at  Art]  are 
two  things  that  have  nothing  in  common,  and 
exercise  no  reciprocal  influence  upon  each 
other." 

"  What  you  say  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  what 
is  now  asserted  by  a  great  many  really  thinking 
minds,"  I  replied. 

"  I  cannot  help  it,"  said  Mendelssohn,  shrugging 
his  shoulders.  "  After  all,  did  you  ever  know  a 
compoaer ^  who  gave  utterance  to  this  opinion,  or 
agreed  with  it?" 

"  I  must  own  that  I  never  did,"  I  answered. 

"  There,  you  see  !"  said  Mendelssohn,  "  and  yet 
we  also  ought  to  be  consulted  on  the  matter." 

"But  the  proofs  for  the  opinion  in  question 
have  been  deduced  from  the  works  of  com- 
posers," I  replied.  "  There  is  Beethoven,  for 
instance" — 

"  Has  put  his  way  of  looking  at  the  world  in  a 
score — is  not  that  it?"  inquired  Mendelssohn. 

"  So  it  is  said,"  I  replied.  "  Is  the  idea  then 
quite  destitute  of  reality,  quite  contrary  to  experi- 
ence ?" 

"  In  my  opinion,  completely — utterly,"  said 
Mendelssohn.  "  The  expression :  the  way  of 
looking  at  the  world,  means,  I  presume,  nothing 
more   than    how   a   man   thinks   respecting   the 


*  Weltanschauung. 


t  Kunstanschauung. 


occurrences  of  the  world,  what  he  holds  of 
them — what  his  views  are  with  regard  to  them. 
Out  of  these  views  are  formed  a  man's  se7itiments 
for  or  against  the  things-  of  this  world.  The 
democrat  is  not  pleased  with  the  present  political 
system,  because  he  does  not  deem  it  in  accordance 
with  his  ideas  of  government.  He  wants  it  to  be 
arranged  after  Ids  notion,  and  from  this  proceed 
his  sentiments,  a  hatred  for  everything  and  every 
one  that  differ  from  or  oppose  this  idea  of  his. 
Suppose  now,  Beethoven  had  possessed  such  a 
way  of  looking  at  political  matters,  and  such  sen- 
timents in  conjunction  with  it,  and  that  he  had 
consequently  fostered  a  feeling  of  hate  in  his 
mind,  what  influence  do  you  suppose  such  a  mode 
of  looking  at  matters  and  such  sentiments  exer- 
cised upon  him  when  composing  his  Pastoral 
Sympliony  ?" 

"  You  very  cleverly  select  one  phenomenon  of 
his,  that  is  adverse  to  the  proposition.  I  will 
remind  you,  on  the  other  hand,  in  favor  of  it,  of 
his  Eroica.  We  know  that  he  wished  to  celebrate 
Napoleon  as  the  hero  of  the  Revolution,  and  as  a 
republican,  and  that  he  tore  up  the  title,  on 
hearing  that  the  Consul  had  created  himself 
Emperor." 

"  You  reproach  me  with  the  same  thing  in  which 
you  indulge  yourself,"  said  Mendelssohn.  "I 
adduce  one  phenomenon  against,  and  you,  one 
phenomenon /oc — if,  by  the  way,  I  admit  that  the 
music  of  the  Eroica  is  democratic  music,  that  is, 
music  of  such  a  kind,  that  by  hearing  it  we  could 
perceive  Beethoven's  democratic  views  and  senti- 
ments. I  should  Hke  to  know  whether  you  could 
ever  learn  them  from  the  music,  supposing  you  to 
be  unacquainted  with  the  title  and  anecdote  in 
question  ?  Besides  these  two  symphonies,  how- 
ever, Beethoven  has  written  seven  others,  as  well 
as  a  certain  number  of  quartets,  cpiintets,  trios, 
sonatas,  overtures,  masses,  an  oratorio,  and  an 
opera,  and  in  them,  as  far  as  we  actually  know, 
portrayed  a  mass  of  subjects  and  things  which 
have  absolutely  naught  in  common  with  demo- 
cratic views  and  sentiments.  What  democracy  is 
there  in  Christus  am  Oelberge — in  Fidelio — and 
in  many  other  of  his  works  ?" 

"  You  will,  at  any  rate,  grant,"  I  observed, 
"  that  no  artist  can  step  .out  of  his  own  period, 
which  consequently  exercises  an  iniluence  on 
him  ?" 

"  Certainly,  I  will,"  replied  Mendelssohn,  "  but 
that,  instead  of  refuting,  merely  confirms  my 
views.  When  people  say  the  ariist  is  a  child  of 
his  own  times,  it  means,  he  cannot  step  beyond 
the  way  of  looking  at  Art  followed  in  his  own 
times.  If  a  man  at  the  present  day  composes  a 
symphony,  he  has  not  got  Plcyel,  Dittersdorf, 
Wolf,  etc.,  but  Mozart  and  Beethoven  before  his 
mind.  Beethoven  wrote  as  he  did,  because  the 
werks  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  were  the  guiding 
stars  in  his  day;  but  he  took  some  of  his  musical 
thoughts  from  the  political  or  religious  spirit  of  his 
day,  did  he  ?  Can  you,  for  instance,  tell,  from 
hearing  hissymphony  inB[7,or  the  one  in  F  major, 
that  the  Revolution  had  broken  out  in  France  ? 
All  the  religious  and  political  opinions  of  the  day 
never  inspired  him  with  the  idea  of  employing 
the  clarinets,  oboes,  flutes,  horns,  etc.,  in  such  and 
such  a  manner,  or  of  working  out  a  theme  thema- 
tically  after  this  or  that  fashion  ;  but  he  heard 
these   means   so   employed  in  the  works  of   bis 


models,  he  read  them  in  their  scores,  he  abstracted 
from  them  the  maxims  for  his  own  guidance,  and, 
in  his  own  way,  still  further  developed  and 
practised  them." 

"  But  we  see,"  replied  I,  "  poets,  for  instance, 
who  are  properly  called  political  poets,  since,  in 
their  poems,  they  treat  of  political  subjects  of  the 
day." 

"  Poets  may  do  so,  if  they  choose,"  replied 
Mendelssohn ;  "  but  such  effusions  are  merely 
speeches  in  rhyme ;  the  goddess  of  poetry  has 
naught  to  do  with  them.  Moreover,  a  composer 
has  no  business  to  interfere  with  political  and 
party  opinions  on  state  affairs,  but  must  busy  him- 
self with  feeling — purely  human  feeling — if  he 
would  work  upon  the  entire  body  of  musical 
humanity.  The  artist  should  be  objective  and 
universal.  He  must  be  capable  of  portraying 
circumstances  of  every  kind  as  well  as  the  feel- 
ings arising  from  them  with  equal  truth  and  faith- 
fulness— to-day  a  rebellion,  and  to-morrow  an 
idyll,  and  to  call  up  in  his  own  breast  all  the 
notions  and  passions  belonging  to  them.  If  the 
worldly  views  and  opinions  of  his  time  commanded 
him,  he  would  not  be  a  free  creator  in  Art,  but  a 
shackled  slave. 

"  The  artist,  when  creating,  flies  from  every- 
day life,  with  its  conflicting  interests,  and  enters 
the  higher  and  rich  sphere  of  Art.  What 
reciprocal  influence  do  you  suppose  is  at  work  in 
the  case  of  a  political  fanatic  at  the  moment  he 
has  to  set  a  love-air  to  music?  Can  he,  at  such 
an  instant,  think  of  his  democratic  or  aristocratic 
opinions,  or  arouse  the  hatred  within  his  breast, 
and,  with  this  feeling,  proceed  to  the  musical 
portrayal  of  the  love  of  a  gentle  girl  ?" 

"  He  would  certainly  produce  a  strange  piece  of 
music,"  I  observed. 

"  An  artist,"  continued  Mendelssohn,  "  must,  in 
the  hour  of  creation,  be  that  which  he  wishes  to 
represent;  that  alone  ;  thai,  and  nothing  but  that. 
His  sentiments  may  to-day  agree  with  any  subject, 
and  to-morrow  completely  differ  from  it.  Goethe 
is  said  to  have  been  an  aristocrat.  Supposing  this 
is  true,  in  Gdlz  von  Berlicliingen  and  Egmont 
there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  any  such  senti- 
ments. ,  In  those  works,  his  heart  appears  to  have 
glowed  for  freedom.  What  sentiments,  then, 
produced  Iphigenia — what,  the  Wahloerwand- 
schaften — what,  the  Tasso  ?  Whatever  political 
convictions  Goethe  may  have  entertained,  however, 
it  was  not  they  which  furnished  him  with  the 
ideas  in  his  works — the  subjects  of  the  latter  did  so." 
"  I  perfectly  agree  with  you,"  "  I  replied,  "  but 
then  we  must  ask  the  question :  Whence  can  an 
idea  come,  and  find  so  many  believers,  when  there 
is,  in  reality,  nothing  true  in  it?" 

"It  comes  from  a  one-sided  view  of  things," 
replied  Mendelssohn.  "  Because  Auber  wrote 
La  Muette  de  Portici,  Beethoven,  the  Sinfonia 
Eroica,  and  Rossini  Guillaume  Tell,  people  hit 
upon  the  notion  of  a  political  system  of  music,  and 
demonstrated  that  the  above  composers  were 
under  the  necessity  of  producing  these  works,  in 
consequence  of  their  political  views  and  the  times 
in  which  they  lived.  The  fact  of  Auber's  having 
composed  a  Maurer  mid  Schlosser,  and  Fra 
Diavolo,  Rossini,  Otello,  Tancredi,  etc.,  and  Beet- 
hoven a  hundred  works  which  have  nothing  at  all 
to  do  with  the  political  mode  of  looking  at  the 
world,  is  passed  over  in  complete  silence." 
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"If  j'ouf  reasoning  is  correct,"  I  replied,  "  we 
mav  draw  a  more  comprehensive  conclusion  from 
it.  "  Because  tlie  artist's  works  liave  been  consid- 
ered dependent  on  liis  mode  of  loolsing  at  the 
world,  many  persons  wish  to  bring  the  course 
pursued  by  Art  generally  into  necessary  connec- 
tion with  the  course  followed  by  our  religious  and 
political  life ;  political  and  religious  ideas  are 
developed  after  this  or  that  fashion,  and,  conse- 
quenlljj,  music  must  be  developed  after  this  or  that 
fashion  also.  Handel  was  obliged  to  write  in  his 
day  in  the  manner  he  did,  because  the  life  of  the 
period  was  what  it  was.  Gluck,  Haydn,  Mozart, 
and  so  on,  were  obliged  to  write  as  they  did,  in 
obedience  to  the  path  pursued  by  people  generally 
and  universally  in  their  mode  of  looking  at  the 
world  at  that. epoch." 

"  An  opinion  which  is  as  untenable  as  that  on 
the  works  of  the  individual  artist,"  said  Mendels- 
sohn. "  Beethoven's  genius  for  music  did  not 
come  into  the  world  for  the  first  time  with  Beet- 
hoven. It  is  probable  that  it  had  e.xisted  several 
times,  at  earlier  and  different  epoch.s.  But  it 
found  other  predecessors,  other  models,  and  other 
modes  of  looking  at  Art.  People  admit  Goethe's 
assertion  that  an  artist,  coming  ten  years  earlier 
or  later  than  he  did,  would  have  been  a  different 
person,  that  is  to  say,  in  bo  far  as  he  would  have 
met  with  other  vieuis  of  Art,  which  would  have 
worked  differently  upon  his  development,  and 
then  again  they  would  make  the  course  pursued 
by  Art  dependent  on  that  followed  by  the  world. 
That  Beethoven's  genius  manifested  itself  as  it 
did,  was  dependent  simply  on  the  order  in  which 
he  appeared.  Had  he  lived  in  Hiindel's  days,  he 
would  not  have  been  our  Beethoven.  He  would 
have  been  dilferent  before  Haydn  and  Mozart. 
Haydn  and  Mozart  would  have  been  different 
had  they  lived  after  Beethoven.  This  would 
have  so  happened,  whatever  the  world  might  have 
been,  politically,  religiously,  etc.  No  matter  what 
dogma  or  political  opinions  had  prevailed,  whether 
there  had  been  peace  or  war,  alssolutism,  constitu- 
tionalism, or  republicanism,  it  ivould  have  had  no 
influence  on  the  course  of  music,  and  that  is  true 
solely  because  the  artist  cannot  expand  and 
deoelope  himself  otherwise  than  in  accordance  with 
the  artistic  moment  at  which  he  appears.  Let  us 
suppose  that,  from  to-day,  a!l  artistic  creation 
were  interrupted  for  a  hundred  years,  while  the 
political,  the  religious,  and  the  philosophic  world 
continued  to  progress  without  let  or  hindrance. 
Would  music,  on  awakening  from  her  long  sleep, 
have  gone  forward  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  wo..ld  the  works  of  the  next  master  be  a 
hundred  years  in  advance  of  the  best  works  of 
our  own  times  ?  Not  one  step.  Under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  they  would  only  follow 
in  the  same  line  as  our  best  works,  and  continue 
the  series  uninterruptedly,  however  the  world 
might,  in  the  meantime,  have  progressed  in  every- 
thing else. 

"  In  a  word — the  course  of  musical  Art  possesses 
nothing  in  common  with  the  course  of  science, 
philosophy,  religion,  or  politics;  it  developes  itself 
in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  its  rise,  groVvth  and 
decay." 

Much  to  my  regret,  Mendelssohn  now  perceived 
a  friend,  whom  he  called,  saying, 

"  Adieu,  Mr.  Grub,  Aiif  Wiedersehen,"  as  he 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  me. 

I  had  a  great  many  objections  to  make  against 
his  last  arguments,  but  I  was  obliged  to  wait  for  a 
good  opportunity,  as  Mendelssohn  was  not  always 
inclined  to  enter  on  such  discussions,  and,  when  I 
remarked  this,  I  took  care  not  to  annoy  him  with 
them. 


Letter  from  Wagner. 
Willis's  Musical  World  translates  from  the 
German  the  following  letter  which  Richard  Wag- 
ner wrote  to  a  friend  in  Dresden  respecting  his 
withdrawal  from  London,  where  he  and  his  works 
have  been ,  violently  assailed  by  a  portion  of  the 
press : — 

The  false  reports  which  have  been  put  in  cir- 
culation   as    regards    my    difficulties    with    the 


directors  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  and  my 
consequent  withdrawal  from  London,  are  based 
entirely  upon  the  following  circumstance.  After 
the  fourth  concert,  as  I  entered  the  withdrawing 
room  I  met  several  friends  to  whom  I  communica- 
ted the  annoyance  I  felt,  that  I  had  ever  consented 
to  direct  that  kind  of  concert;  a  matter  which, 
as  a  general  thing,  does  not  at  all  come  within  my 
sphere.  These  endless  programmes,  with  their 
masses  of  vocal  and  instrumental  pieces,  weary 
me  and  torture  my  aesthetic  feeling;  I  ought  to 
have  foreseen  the  impossibility  of  introducing  any 
change  or  amelioration  to  this  established  order  of 
things;  and  this  thought  increased  a  discontent, 
which  rested  upon  the  mere  fact  that  I  had 
undertaken  a  thing  of  the  kind,  not  on  my  rela- 
tions in  London,  and  least  of  all  on  a  public, 
which  always  had  received  me  in  a  friendly  and 
distinguished  manner  and  oftentimes  with  great 
warmth.  Quite  indifferent  to  me,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  the  abuse  of  London  critics,  who  only 
proved  by  their  attacks  that  I  had  omitted  to 
bribe  them.  Indeed,  it  always  amused  me  to 
observe  how  they  still  left  a  door  open,  in  order 
upon  the  slightest  approach  on  my  part  to  change 
their  tactics : — a  step,  of  course,  which  I  never 
thought  of  taking. 

On  the  evening  in  question,  it  had  made  me 
fairly  indignant,  that  after  the  A  major  symphony 
of  I5eethoven  I  had  to  direct  a  poor  vocal  piece 
and  a  trivial  overture  by  Onslow;  and,  (as  I 
generally  am  in  these  matters,)  I  indignantly 
declared  aloud  to  my  friends  my  dissatisfaction, 
and  that  on  the  morrow  I  should  take  my 
dismissal  and  return  home.  Accidently  a  German 
singer  was  present:  he  heard  my  expressions  and 
carried  them  immediately,  still  warm,  to  a  news- 
paper writer.  Since  this  time  the  reports  are 
circulating  in  German  papers  which  have  deceived 
you.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  persuasions  of 
my  friends  who  accompanied  me  home,  turned 
me,  subsequently,  from  my  somewhat  hasty 
determination. 

Since  then,  my  Tannhauser  overture  has  been 
finely  played  in  the  fifth  concert,  and  well 
received  by  the  public;  although  not  fully  under- 
stood. It  was  therefore  the  more  pleasant  to  me 
that  the  Queen  (which  very  seldom  happens,  and 
not  every  year)  had  signified  her  intention  of 
being  present  at  the  seventh  concert,  and  ordered 
a  repetition  of  the  overture.  It  was  in  itself  a 
very  pleasant  thing  that  the  Queen  overlooked 
my  exceedingly  compromised  political  position* 
(which  with  great  malignity  was  openly  alluded 
to  in  the  Times,)  and  without  fear  attended  a 
public  performance  which  I  directed :  but  her 
further  conduct  toward  me  infinitely  compensated 
for  all  the,  disagreeable  circumstances  and  coarse 
enmities  which  I  had  heretofore  encountered. 
She  and  Prince  Albert,  who  sat  in  front  next  the 
orchestra,  applauded  after  the  Tannhauser  over- 
ture, which  closed  the  first  part,  with  almost 
inviting  warmth,  so  that  the  public  broke  forth 
into  lively  and  sustained  applause.  Duiing  the 
intermission  the  Queen  sent  for  me  in  the  saloon 
and  received  me  in  presence  of  her  suite  with 
these  words:  "  I  am  niost  happy  to  make  your  ac- 
quaintance. Your  composition  has  charmed  me." 
She  thereupon  made  further  incpiiries  (in  a  long 
conversation  in  which  Prince  Albert  look  part,) 
as  to  my  other  compositions  ;  and  asked  if  it  were 
not  possible  to  translate  my  operas  into  Italian. 
I  had,  of  course,  to  give  the  negative  to  this,  and 
state  that  my  stay  here  could  only  be  temporary, 
as  the  only  position  open  was  the  direction  of  a 
concert-institute ;  which  was  properly  not  my 
affair.  At  the  close  of  the  concert  the  Queen 
and  the  Prince  again  in  the  most  friendly  manner 
applauded  me. 

I  communicate  this  to  you  because  it  may  please 
you,  and  allow  you,  with  pleasure,  further  to 
communicate  what  I  have  written,  as  I  see  how 
much  error  and  malice  as  to  my  stay  in  London 
there  is  to  correct  and  expose.  On  the  25th  of 
June  is  the  last  concert  and  I  leave  here  on  the 
2Bth,  in  order  at  last  to  resume  my  long-inter- 
rupted work,  in  home  retirement. 

*  [Wagner  as  a  warm  liberal,  stands  in  discredit  with 
most  European  governments. — Ed.  51.  W.J 


[From  Houseliold  Word3.] 
TIME'S     CURE. 

Mourn,  0  !  rejoicing  heart! 

The  hours  are  iiying, 
Each  one  some  treasure  takes, 
Each  one  some  blossom  breaks, 

And  leaves  it  dying  ; 
The  chill  dark  night  draws  near, 
The  sun  will  soon  depart, 

And  leave  thee  sighing ; 
Then  mourn,  rejoicing  heart, 

The  hours  are  flying  ! 

Rejoice  I  0  !  grieving  heart, 

The  hours  fly  past, 
With  each  some  sorrow  dies, 
With  each  some  shadow  flies, 

Until  at  last 
The  red  dawn  in  the  east 
Bids  weary  night  depart, 

And  pain  is  past. 
Kejoice,  then,  grieving  heart. 

The  hours  fly  fast ! 

[From  the  London  Attienjeura.] 

A  New  Life  of  Gluck. 

ChristopJier  Willibald  I'on  Gluclc,  his  Life  and 
Music — [Christopher,  §'c.]  By  Anton  Schmid. 
Leipsic,  Fleischer ;  London,  Williams  &  Nor- 
gate. 

There  are  few  subjects  in  the  records  of  Art 
richer  in  anecdote  or  fuller  of  material  for  specu- 
lation than  the  life  and  the  works  of  Gluck.  We 
are,  therefore,  grateful  for  the  opportunity  which 
this  biography  affords  us  anew  to  study  that  giant 
in  stage-music,  and  the  influences  exercised  by 
his  genius.  It  is  true  that  Herr  Schmid's  volume 
is  wearily  prosy  :  — a  mass  of  dry  material  heaped 
up  by  one  who  thinks  much  of  his  own  accuracy, 
and  who  comprehends  little  of  the  humanity  of 
his  subject.  Any  future  writer,  however,  desiring 
to  treat  the  lives  of  the  great  musicians  in  a  less 
technical  and  exclusive  fashion,  will  find  his  col- 
lections of  value. 

Without  re-writing  this  book,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  do  its  contents  justice,  still  more  to  touch 
upon  all  the  points  which,  if  well  treated,  might 
have  made  the  biography  of  Gluck  as  various  in 
amusement  as  it  is  in  instruction. — To  begin  at 
the  beginning,  there  was  more  lobe  told  concern- 
ing the  boyhood  and  training  of  the  child  thin 
Herr  Schmid  has  managed  to  tell  us.  A  South 
German  writer,  having  a  moderate  share  of  acute- 
ness,  and  due  acquaintance  with  national  man- 
ners, might  have  forgotten  the  Royal  Library  of 
Vienna  for  a  few  pages,  in  order  to  set  before  us 
a  picture  of  Bohemian  village  life.  AVe  would 
hand  over  to  the  Appendix  the  heap  of  minute 
documents  by  which  our  author  establishes  his 
rectification  of  the  date  of  Gluck's  birih — the  2nd 
of  July,  1714 — if  we  might  have  their  space  filled 
by  some  lively  picture  of  the  world  in  which  his 
genius  strugLded  its  way  upwards.  His  father, 
who  was  a  forester,  living  at  Weidenwang,  near 
Neumarkt,  in  the  Ober-Palatinate,  seems  to  have 
been  merely  a  peasant;  and  as  such,  only  able  to 
give  his  son  the  average  peasant's  schooling.  The 
child,  Ilerr  Schmid  tells  us,  was  hardened  by 
being  made  to  accompany  his  father  through  the 
wood  bare-footed,  even  in  winter  weather.  He 
was  placed,  from  his  twelflh  to  his  eighteenth 
year,  in  the  Jesuit  seminary  at  Kommotau.  There 
he  picked  up  some  rudiments  of  musical  educa- 
tion, learned  to  play  on  some  instrumentii,  and  to 
assist  in  singing  the  Mass.  Like  the  more  prom- 
ising order  of  country  musicians,  little  Gluck 
found  employment  at  holiday  times  in  travelling 
round  from  village  to  village  to  assist  in  making 
such  music  as  might  be  wanted.  How  differently 
are  our  composers  trained  now-a-days  I  We 
would  gladly  have  seen  tabulated,  for  their  bene- 
fit, a  few  more  of  the  facts  and  traits  of  this  harsh 
and  primitive  life,  and  this  rude  and  limited 
teaching, — in  spite  of  which  the  boy  managed  to 
find  some  learning,  and  to  get  some  reputation. 
Next  come   hints   (for    Herr     Schmid's   notices 
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amount  to  little  more)  of  his  giving  a  concert  on 
the  violoncello,  anil  of  the  manner  in  which  his 
musical  promise  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Lobkowitz  family,  into  whose  service  Forester 
Gluck  had  entered.  Under  the  auspices  of  these 
Bohemian  nobles,  Christopher  was  removed  to 
Pragne,  where  he  sang  and  played  in  the  Thea- 
tine  Church,  under  the  conduct  of  "  the  famous 
composer  and  organist,  Czernohorsky."  This 
professor  is  reported  to  have  been  one  of  the 
greatest  Bohemian  musicians  of  his  time,  who, 
after  having  served  in  the  Church  of  St.  Anthony 
of  Padua,  with  its  four  organs,  returned  to  Prague, 
where  he  trained  many  distinguished  pupils, — 
among  whom  were  Segert,  Czeslaus,  Tuma,  and 
Zach.  Master  and  pupils  are  now  alike  forgotten  ! 
But  the  above  meagre  notice,  derived  from  the 
'  Biographic'  of  M.  Fetis,  indicates  that  a  page 
might  have  been  judiciously  devoted  to  Gluck's 
preceptor  by  Herr  Schmid.  While  under  the 
wing  of  the  noble  patronage  referred  to,  Czerno- 
horsky's  most  famous  scholar  was  heard  by  Count 
Melzi,  a  Lombard  nobleman,  who  was  so  capti- 
vared  by  the  youth's  talent  as  to  nominate  him 
chamber-musician, — to  take  him  to  Milan, — and 
to  place  him  under  Sammartini  for  the  completion 
of  his  education.  By  filling  up  these  naked  out- 
lines, any  one  having  due  understanding  of  the 
privileges  of  a  biographer  could  have  made  lively 
and  instructive  pictures, — and  this  without  re- 
sorting to  the  style  conjectural,  so  felicitously  but 
BO  fallaciously  employed  by  Godwin,  in  his  '  Life 
of  Chaucer.'  But  of  the  features  or  humors 
which  would  give  his  subject  universal  interest, 
Herr  Schmid  seems  to  have  a  profound  disregard 
or  a  provoking  ignorance  ;  and  the  reader  is  left 
for  himself  to  divine  how,  betwi.\t  the  imperfec- 
tions of  home-training  and  sudden  exposure  to  the 
ripening  influence  of  Italy,  one  of  the  most  indi- 
vidual geniuses  whom  the  world  has  ever  seen 
was  placed  in  circumstances  where  development 
became  possible. 

Certain  critics  and  thinkers,  who  have  declared 
that  Gluck  never  was  a  perfect  physician  (in  the 
degree  to  which  Bach,  Handel,  llaydn,  Mozart 
and  Mendelssohn  may  be  described  as  perfect), 
might  refer  the  alleged  limitations  of  his  knowl- 
edge to  the  restricted  opportunities  of  his  early 
years,  followed  by  that  incessant  course  of  stage 
production  which  gives  the  master  no  time  to 
complete  his  scholarship  on  that  stern  and  solid 
basis  of  contrapuntal  knowledge,  without  which 
there  is  no  musical  salvation  or  omnipotence. 
Other  observations,  of  more  than  universal  inter- 
est, are  suggested  by  the  facts  of  Gluck's  career. 

Those  enthusiasts  who  maintain  that  youth  has 
the  monopoly  of  the  brightest  outpourings  of 
genius, — who  demand  that  imagination  should 
manifest  itself  in  one  form  and  at  one  epoch  in 
life, — and  who  thus  discourage  all  such  aspirants  in 
Art  as  cannot  arrive  at  originality  till  after  time 
has  brought  them  experience, — must  be  consider- 
ably puzzled  by  the  example  of  Gluck.  Let  us 
run  over  the  list  of  his  operas.  The  first,  '  Arta- 
serse,' was  produced  in  1741.  To  this  followed, 
'  Demafobnte,'  '  Dcmetrio,'  '  Ipermnestra,'  '  Fe- 
dra,'  '  Poro.'  Next  came,  '  La  Caduta  dei  Gi- 
ganti,' which  was  written  for  London,  in  glorifica- 
tion of  our  Duke  of  Cumberland's  victory  over 
the  Pretender  in  1745.  On  this  opera  the  Eng- 
lish critic  may  excusably  pause,  since  its  produc- 
tion not  merely  marked  an  epoch  in  its  writer's 
progress,  but  connects  itself  with  the  story  of 
music  and  manners  in  England  by  more  than 
one  link.  Gluck  assured  Burney  that  he  was 
led,  during  his  short  stay  in  England,  to  study 
the  power  wielded  by  Handel,  who,  having  given 
up  operas,  was  then  writing  'Judas,'  in  commem- 
oration of  "  Culloden  Field,"  and  that  this  study 
induced  him  to  alter  and.  to  simplify  his  own 
manner.  But  Gluck's  study  must  have  been 
carried  on  in  fear  and  trembling.  Those  were 
days  when  the  London  people  could  behave  fero- 
ciously to  foreigners,  and  an  opera  riot  was  ex- 
pected on  the  night  when  '  La  Caduta'  was  to  be 
played  first.  This  was  averted  ;  nevertheless,  the 
opera  di<l  not  succeed.  Politics  ran  high  in  the 
world  of  fashion.  State  trials  and  executions  for 
high  treason  involved  and  interested  a  good  third 
of  the  noble  patrons  of  the  musical  drama.     Then 


Lord  Middlesex,  the  responsible  manager,  seomg 
to  have  had  the  usual  amount  of  managerial  ca[)i- 
tal  and  integrity.  He  (juarrcllcd  with  everyone, 
save  his  own  favorite  dancer, — and  shut  the  Opera 
House  without  paying  his  artists.  Gluck's  opera, 
however,  wus  strongly  cast,  including,  among 
other  artists,  Stgnora  Frasi,  Monticelli  (an  artifi- 
cial soprano),  and  Jozzi,  the  same  singer  who 
subsequently  palmed  oil'  Alberti's  '  Harpsichord 
Lessons'  on  the  London  amateurs  as  his  own  com- 
positions. La  Violetta  too  (afterwards  Mrs.  Gar- 
rick)  danced  in  the  hallel.  Their  names  are 
merely  strung  together,  to  suggest  the  amount  of 
matter  which  a  biography  like  this  might  have 
yielded  had  it  been  thoroughly  wrought  out  and 
genially  studied.  Similar  anecdotes  and  recollec- 
tions might  possibly  have  been  gathered  with  re- 
gard to  other  of  the  following  long  list  of  his  for- 
gotten productions.  The  operas  produced  by 
Gluck  after  he  left  England  were,  '  Artamene,' 
'  Piramo  e  Tisbe,'  '  La  Semiramide  Riconosciuta,' 
'  Telemacco,'  '  La  Clemenza  di  Tito,'  '  Le  Cinesi,' 
'  II  Trionfo  di  Camilla,'  '  Antigono,'  '  La  Danza,' 
airs  for  a  pastoral,  '  Les  Amours  Champetres,' 
L'  Innocenza  Giustificata,'  '  II  Re  Pastore,'  new 
airs  for  a  comic  opera,  '  Le  Chinois  poll  en 
France,'  new  tunes  for  a  '  Deguisement  Pastorale,' 
airs  for  '  L'Isle  de  Merlin,'  for  '  La  Fausse  Es- 
clave,'  for  '  Cytheree  Assiegce,'  for  '  L'  Yvrogne 
Corrige,'  '  Tetide,'  and  airs  for  '  Le  Cadi  dupe.' 
Here  we  have  twenty  years  of  labor,  and  it  is  not 
till  we  come  to  1761 — till  the  master  was  forty- 
seven  years  of  age — that  we  arrive  at  the  first 
theatrical  production  by  him  which  makes  any 
specific  figure  in  musical  history.  This  is  what 
Dr.  Burney  calls  "  the  famous  ballet  of  '  Don 
Juan,'"  which,  however  famous  in  its  time,  has 
been  only  of  late  inquired  after  as  a  curiosity,  be- 
cause antiquaries  have  hinted  that  this  ballet  con- 
tains suggestions  afterwards  wrought  out  in  Mo- 
zart's immortal  opera.  Twenty  years  of  little- 
prized  toil,  and  partial  success, — thirty  important 
stage  works  had  not  worn  into  nothingness  the 
iuvention  of  this  great  inventor, — nor,  so  far  as 
we  know,  had  indicated  the  course  which  it  would 
ultimately  take.  The  few  fragments  of  Gluck's 
earlier  opera  music  which  have  reached  us  seem 
timid  and  stiflT,  constructed  to  suit  the  mode,  but 
without  such  fascination  of  melody  or  choiceness 
of  figurative  passage  as  were  studied  by  or  came 
unsought  to  the  Italian  composers  who  then  com- 
manded the  European  stages, — Hasse,  Jomelli, 
and  others. — For  it  may  be  observed,  parentheti- 
cally, that  Handel's  operas,  in  which  may  be  dis- 
cerned the  germ  of  a  nobler  manner,  did  not  travel 
far  from  our  capital,  where  they  were  written. — 
Gluck  then  was  destined  to  illustrate  a  principle 
entirely  opposed  to  the  canons  of  those  who  ap- 
portion set  seasons  in  a  poet's  lite  to  Imagination's 
seed-time  and  harvest.  He  might  have  been  sent 
into  the  world  to  show  that  persistence  is  one  ele- 
ment of  originality  and  individuality,  —  that, 
whereas  some  arrive  cjuickly,  others  only  reach 
the  goal  after  timid  and  halting  steps,  wearily  in- 
terrupted. 

When,  however,  the  goal  was  reached  by  the 
production  of'  Alcesto,'  the  master  took  his  place 
like  a  giant  among  giants — a  plai'e  from  which  no 
subsequent  caprices  and  changes  of  Art — no  inno- 
vations, no  discoveries,  no  revolutions  in  the 
schools  of  vocal  or  orchestral  music  have  been 
able  to  move  him.  The  four  Greek  operas  of 
Gluck, — hid  '  Orfeo,'  '  Alceste,'  and  two  '  Iphige- 
nia's,'  and  his  fairy  opera  '  Armidc,'  have  with- 
stood the  assaults  of  time  better  than  any  other 
serious  stage-music  in  existence,  Mozart's  '  Don 
Juan'  excepted.  It  is  true  that  they  are  not 
heard  perpetually.  Anticjue  and  classical  dramas 
arc,  possibly,  not  to  be  established  as  a  frequent 
attraction  with  the  opera-goers  ot  Europe.  But 
Shakspeare's  '  Coriolanus,'  though  it  is  not  often 
performed,  keeps  the  stage, — and  Gluck's  four 
Greek  operas  rise,  in  music,  to  the  height  of  that 
play,  in  drama.  Let  them  be  compared  with  the 
Greek  opera  of  Gluck's  more  popular  successor — 
the  'Idomeneo'  of  Mozart — and  the  later  work 
will  sound  mannered  and  obsolete, — less  grand- 
iose, though  more  elaborate, — less  striking  in  the 
beauty  and  majesty  of  its  forms,  though  more  lux- 
urious in  the  color  with  which  every  portion  of  it 


is  suflfused.  These  great  operas  of  Gluck  can  be 
sparingly  presented,  because  such  artists  as  the 
public  would  now  accept  for  tragic  heroes  and 
jicroines  are  rare.  We  cannot  believe  that  Mdlle. 
So[)hie  Arnould  and  MM.  Ltigros  and  Larrivee, 
who  were  the  beloved  of  Paris  in  the  days  when 
the  "  urlo  Frances/;"  had  not  ceased  to  be  the 
reproach  of  French  singers,  would  now  be  en- 
dured there  lor  the  most  admirable  show  of  dra- 
matic propriety.  Since  Madame  Blilder's  death 
there  has  been  no  prima  donna  in  Germany 
capable  of  satisfying  eye  and  ear  in  these  difiicult 
but  grand  characters.  Madame  Schroeder-Devri- 
ent  was  too  romantic  ;  Mdlle.  Wagner  hardly  pos- 
sesses the  requisite  voice,  being  a  soprano  by  force, 
and  not  by  nature.  Remembering  the  admirable 
singing  of  Mdlle.  Lind  in  '  La  Vestale'  of  Spon- 
tini,  we  might  have  looked  for  a  rendering  of 
Gluck's  daughter-heroine,  if  not  his  wife-heroine, 
had  she  remained  on  the  stage,  and  had  she  been 
willing  to  work  in  operas  of  combination  ;  but 
where  has  been  the  Orestes  or  the  Admetus  fit  to 
appear  with  her, — where  the  poet,  tragedian,  and 
singer  in  one '!  And  yet,  wretchedly  as  these 
operas  are  under-sung  and  under-acted  by  the 
flashy,  violent,  thoughtless  folk  who  now  are  (and, 
possibly,  have  always  been)  the  staple  members 
of  operatic  companies,  it  is  observable  that  wher- 
ever Gluck's  music  is  given  with  general  care  and 
scenic  propriety  (as  at  Berlin)  their  effect  is  aa 
great  as  it  was  at  the  first  moment  of  their  appear- 
ance. Our  own  columns  have  recorded,  on  the 
testimony  of  correspondents  totally  different  in 
training,  taste,  aud  temperament,  the  rapture 
(such  word  is  no  caricature)  excited  by  the  Prus- 
sian presentments  of  '  Armide'  and  '  Alceste.'  If 
Gluck's  five  operas  are  not  more  frequently  given, 
it  is  not  because  they  have  grown  old,  so  much  as 
because  executive  art  has  sunk  low,  and  because 
a  taste  for  the  poetical  and  antique  is  not  a  paying 
commodity  for  which  managers  cater,  and  to  meet 
which  artists  educate  themselves. 
(Conclusion  next  week.) 


For  Dwiglit's  Journal  of  Music. 

Somewhat  from  the  Private  Papers  of  Mister 
Brown. 

Berlin,  Aug.  6,  18 

"  Hofifmann  says,  in  one  of  his  note-boolts,  tliab  on  tlie 
eleventtl  of  Marcli,  at  lialf  past  eight  o'clock,  precisely,  ho  Tvas 
an  as3." — Hi/ptriun,  Book  111.  chap.  9. 

This  afternoon,  one  hour  before  sundown,  I  was 
the  same  !     How  could  I  have  been  so  foolish  ■? 

Now  the  thing  was  on  this  wise,  and  this  was  the 
manner  tliercof — but,  not  too  fast. 

He  that  takes  a  donkey  to  ascend  the  Drachenfels, 
pays  a  donkey  price  ;  for  doth  he  not  take  the  don- 
key with  all  its  donkey  nature,  and  habits,  and  feel- 
ings, and  atfections,  and  dispositions,  and  obstinacies 
and  notions  and  humors  'i  And  does  he  not  make 
himself  subject  "to  his  cholers,  and  his  moods,  and 
his  displeasures,  and  his  indignations?"  If  then 
(for  four-legged  and  two-legged  asses  ofttimes  reason 
differently)  the  quadruped  decides  to  stop,  and  all 
argument  of  whip  and  club  from  rider  and  donkey- 
boy  prove  ineffectual  to  start  him,  and  thereupon  the 
rider  loses  his  equilibrium  of  temper — does  not  the 
biped  become  the  greater  ass  of  the  two  ?  Though 
there  be  other  and  greater  differences  between  them 
than  the  mere  number  of  legs  and  length  of  ears, 
have  they  not  met  upon  the  common  ground  of  don- 
kcyism  1  Quod  erat  demonstrandum.  Why  then  did 
1  lose  my  temper  and  get  angry  with  Wyzaker  ? 

Wyzaker  came  over  in  the  last  steamsliip  but  one 
to  '  do  up'  Europe.  He  has  'finished'  England  and 
Scothxnd — scenerv, historical  localities,  Art, literature, 
everything — knows  all  about  them  ;  and  is  thus  far 
on  his  way  to  Italy.  Six  weeks  from  to-day  he  will 
leave  Havre  for  home,  having  accomplished  all ! 

In  my  boyhood,  when  Tim  or  Stanly  fell  info  a 
train  of  lofty  talk,  using  high-sounding  words,  whose 
significance  they  did  not  understand,  upon  some  topic 
of  which  they  knew  nothing,  Ira  Felch  used  to  call 
it  '  explotterating.'  In  devising  this  word,  Ira  was 
a  benefactor  to  the  English  language. 
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Wyzakcr's  leading  '  peculiaristic '  is  to  explotterate. 
No  other  word  can  convey  the  idea.  He  explottcrates 
on  the  greatness,  glory  and  'gumption'  of  America 
and  the  Americans,  and  is  a  very  Smellfungus  to  all 
on  this  side  the  water.  But  above  all  he  explotte- 
rates  upon  Art.     This  was  the  topic  to-day. 

He  came  up  after  dinner  to  make  me  and  N.  a 
call.  We  had  coffee,  sent  out  for  some  cigars,  and 
when  all  was  comfortable  and  in  order,  he  began.  I 
am  not  going  to  record  all  his  platitudes  and  inani- 
ties— could  not  if  I  would — nor  is  it  necessary.  After 
a  long  explotteration,  highly  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
in  which  painters  and  paintings  were  discussed,  as 
he  doubtless  thought,  highly  to  our  edification,  I  be- 
gan to  question  him. 

— You  have  paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  pic- 
tures ? 

— ^No,  not  so  very  much.  But  I  have  a  great  taste 
that  way. 

— No  doubt.  I  suppose  that  whatever  there  is 
worth  seeing  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  our  other 
cities,  you  have  made  yourself  familiar  with  1 

— Well,  I  can  hardly  say.  I  always  calculate  to 
see  the  best  that  comes  along.  But  you  know  we 
liave  no  galleries. 

— There  are  some  good  things  in  the  Boston  Athe- 
naeum, are  there  not  ? 

— Nothing  of  consequence.  I  was  in  there,  one 
time,  once  when  I  had  a  leisure  hour  in  your  Athens. 
(Here  Wyzaker  smiled — he  is  a  New  Yorker.) 

— You  must  have  studied  Bryan's  Gallery  in  New 
York  pretty  thoroughly,  it  should  seem ;  that  is  the 
best  preparation  one  can  have  in  America  for  the 
European  collections. 

W.  I  can't  say  that  I  ever  was  there,  but  I  always 
look  in  upon  our  Art  Union  exhibitions.  Encourage- 
ment of  native  talent,  you  know  ;  and  besides,  until 
the  stupid  Court  decided  that  it  was  gambling,  I  had 
a  chance  at  a  fine  picture,  you  see.  My  wife  wanted 
a  season  ticket  to  the  Dusseldorf  Gallery  last  year, 
and  so  I  took  a  couple,  and  went  there  now  and  then 
with  her. 

Mister  Brown.    Ah  !  I  see. 

W.  But  one  don't  need  seeing  all  these  pictures. 
We  have,  sir,  implanted  in  our  nature,  a  perception 
of  beauty.  Like  truth,  beauty  is  eternal ;  it  .comes 
from  the  very  beginning  of  eternity,  and  when  we 
see  that  which  has  beauty,  we — we — we  recognize  it, 
sir,  and  call  it  beautiful.    That's  it,  sir ! 

(N.  nodded  his  head  to  Wyzaker,  as  much  as  to 
say,  so  it  is.  I  knew  what  was  under  that  grave 
face,  though.) 

Mr.  B.  But  this  sentiment,  or  this  power  of  ap- 
preciation, must  be  developed  and  cultivated,  I 
thought. 

W.  It  is,  sir :  to  every  thinking  and  observing 
mind,  not  a  star  twinkles,  nor  a  rose  blossoms,  with- 
out cultivating  it,  and  a.s 

Mr.  B.  Stop  a  minute  ;  you  were  discoursing, 
just  now,  about  certain  female  figures  in  the  Gallery 
here,  and  criticizing  them  rather  severely.  Have 
you  studied  living  models  ? 

W.  Do  you  think  a  respectable  man  like  me 
would  patronize  the  model  artists  ! 

Mr.  B.  Not  at  all.  But  I  cannot  see  how  the 
star,  the  rose,  or  a  landscape  can  develope  the  eter- 
nal sentiment  of  beauty,  so  as  to  make  you  a  judge 
of  the  works  of  men  whose  lives  were  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  human  form,  in  countries,  too,  where 
even  a  sister  of  an  emperor  would  sit  as  a  model. 
W.     Who  was  that— who  was  that  ? 

Mr.  B.    Napoleon's  sister ;  it  is  an  old  story. 
W.    In  painting,  just  as  in   music,  we  have  a 
natural  appreciation  of  what  is  good. 

Mr.  B.  So  you  are  fond  of  music.  You  of  course 
subscribe  to  the  Philharmonic  Concerts,  and  omit  no 
opportunity  of  hearing  the  Oratorio,  and  other  great 
performances. 

W.    Why,  the  truth  is,  that  I  don't  think  much 


of  these  Philharmonic  concerts.  It  is  all  foreign 
stuff,  and  this  talk  about  the  grandeur  of  symphonies 
and  the  like,  is  all  fudge.  They  never  have  any 
great  singers  there.  I  heard  '  Elijali'  once  in  Boston, 
and  the  'Messiah'  in  New  York.  Old-fashioned 
music — flat — nothing  stirring  in  it.  And  as  these 
are  said  to  be  the  best,  I  saw  it  was  of  no  use  to 
spend  time  and  money  in  this  way.  No  sir,  those 
Juliien  and  Sontag  and  Alboni  concerts  are  the  con- 
certs for  me.  The  fact  is,  my  eyes  and  ears  are  as 
capable  of  letting  me  know  what  is  good  as  those  of 
anybody  else,  and  he  who  pretends  to  deny  it  may  as 
well  call  me  an  ass,  and  done  with  it. 

Here  the  Doctor  turned  the  conversation,  and 
Wyzaker  was  drawn  off  upon  ground  where  he  was 
at  home.  He  is  a  shrewd  business  man,  cunning 
and  wary,  and  has  grown  rich.  Upon  business  mat- 
ters he  talks  well,  but  on   Art !     He  puts  me  in 

mind  of  a  country  parson  turned  editor,  arguing  with 
the  Tribune  on  questions  of  political  economy. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  roundly  disputed  some 
point  which  he  was  laying  down.  I  laugh  now  to 
think  how  learnedly  I  talked  about  'change  and  mar- 
kets, and  corn-laws,  and  tariffs,  and  balance  of  trade, 
of  which  last  I  only  knew  that  all  sorts  of  money 
balances  have  always  been  against  me.  At  last  he 
descended  upon  me — not  like  rain  upon  the  mown 
grass — more  like  a  hawk  upon  a  chirping  squiiTcl. 
How  could  I  know  anything  about  such  things  t  I 
who  have  passed  my  life  among  books  and  papers, 
in  libraries,  or  in  roaming  over  lakes  and  mountains, 
in  writing  for  namby-pamby  periodicals,  or  possibly 
in  teaching  children  the  spelling-book  and  Colburn's 
arithmetic  ?  Upon  this  hint  I  spake  ;  nay,  I  fear, 
explotterated.  At  all  events,  I  exploded.  My  ther- 
mometer had  been  rising,  rising,  until  now  it  was 
almost  boiling  heat.  I  finished  my  coffee,  laid  down 
my  half-smoked  cigar,  ordered  the  Doctor,  who  was 
just  opening  his  mouth  to  speak,  to  "  shut  up,"  and 
began : 

— Now  look  here,  Wyzaker,  you  are  just  where  I 
want  you.  I  am  not  a  business  man,  never  have 
been.  All  I  know  about  mercantile  and  financial 
affaires  is  derived  from  books,  and  from  my  limited 
means  of  observation.  You  have  spent  your  life  in 
the  counting-room  and  on  'change.  You  know  Wall 
street,  as  I  know  my  musical  or  my  German  lexicon. 
If  I  tell  you  I  think  that  in  this  or  that  business  mat- 
ter, such  or  such  must  be  the  right  in  the  case,  you  are 
perfectly  satisfied  with  me.  I  may  Mint  as  I  please. 
You  have  no  objection.  But  just  now  when,  with  a 
purpose  in  view,  I  ilatly  denied  something  you  said, 
you  became  offended— rightly  enough,  too.  You 
know  better  than  I  about  that,  and  took  me  to  task 
for  pretending  to  make  assertions  without  the  pre- 
vious training  necessary  to  enable  me  to  form  a 
judgment.  Now  apply  what  you  have  just  said  to  me 
to  your  own  case.  The  other  day  Mr.  A.,  who  is  also 
making  a  flying  tour  through  Europe,  was  here.  He 
had  but  a  day  to  spend ;  he  saw  what  he  could — would 
gladly  give  more  time  to  the  works  of  Art  here,  but 
it  was  impossible.  Whatever  chances  he  had  ever 
had  of  cultivating  his  taste  he  had  improved,  and  it 
was  a  hard  necessity  for  him,  not  to  be  able  to  devote 
so  much  time  to  the  master-works  of  Art  in  France, 
Italy  and  Germany,  as  to  be  able  to  find  out  the 
secret  of  their  world-wide  fame,  which  in  some  cases 
still  defied  him.     Such  a  man,  God  speed  him  ! 

But  you — you  galloped  on  board  the  vessel  in  New 
York,  galloped  on  shore  in  Liverpool,  galloped 
through  Scotland  and  England,  galloped  across  the 
channel,  and  hither ;  have  galloped  through  the 
Louvre ;  did  not  think  Antwerp,  with  its  treasures 
of  Art,  worth  galloping  to;  galloped  through  Cologne, 
and  yesterday  went  on  the  gallop  through  the  Mu- 
seums here.  At  home  you  never  spent  an  hour  in 
your  life  in  really  trying  to  learn  why  one  picture 
was  considered  better  than  another  ;  but  you  did  pay 
one  visit  once  to  the  Boston  Athenasum — have  often 


stopped  at  the  windows  of  the  picture-shops,  when  a 
pretty  girl's  portrait  was  there — never  went  near 
Bryan,  whose  collection  is  the  only  one  in  America 
where  you  can  compare  different  eras  and  schools  of 
painting,  and  learn  to  feel  the  difference  between 
good  and  bad,  but  did  go  half  a  dozen  times  to  the 
Dusseldorf  Gallery  on  a  season  ticket.  And  now 
you  come  over  here  and  undertake  to  talk  about 
pictures  !  The  collection  you  have  just  mentioned, 
made  up  of  the  refuse,  after  the  King,  and  Consul 
Wagner,  and  various  rich  men  and  galleries  have 
had  their  pick — that  is  your  standard  of  excellence. 
You  talk  about  an  eternal  sentiment  of  beauty,  a 
sort  of  unerring  instinct,  and  yet  judge  of  all  by  a 
single  school,  in  which  bright  and  flaming  colors, 
tedious,  mechanical  accuracy  of  finish,  or  the  humors 
of  low  life  in  caricature,  are  the  principal  character- 
istics. And  the  works  of  this  school  you  have  visited 
half  a  dozen  times  ! 

Murray's  handbook  says  our  gallery  here  in  Berlin 
"  is  far  below  those  of  Munich  and  Dresden  in  works 
of  first-rate  excellence" — and  so  you  turned  up ^our 
nose  at  it  ye.sterday ;  the  hour  you  gave  to  some  two 
thousand  pictures  being  exceedingly  favorable  to 
artistic  enjoyment,  as  it  preceded  a  late  dinner  for 
which  you  were  ravenous. 

My  quarrel  with  you  is  not  because  the  fine  works 
which  hang  on  the  walls  of  the  Museum  give  you  no 
pleasure.  Why,  they  cannot  do  it — you  are  not  ca- 
pable of  it — that  is  not  my  cause  of  complaint,  all 
the  saints  in  the  mythology  forbid  !  but  that  you, 
who  are  incapable  of  participating  in  the  pleasure  of 
the  man  of  cultivated  taste,  as  I  am  of  sharing  the 
grim  satisfaction  with  which  you  said  to  your  wife  a 
month  ago,  "  Erie  is  down,  and  Central  is  up.  Smith 
has  lost  thirty  thousand,  I  have  made  forty,  I'll  take 
a  run  to  Europe," — should  dare  to  aver  that  all  the 
cultivated  world  is  wrong,  and  set  up  your  Ebenezer, 
to  which  we  must  all  do  homage.    This  I  don't  like. 

You  have  eyes  and  ears — enough  of  the  latter, 
heaven  knows !  can  see  and  hear,  and  if  you  icoiild 
only  see,  if  you  ivould  only  hear,  you  are  as  capable 
of  learning  to  enjoy  paintings  and  music  as  another. 
But  first  and  foremost,  man,  for  mercy's  sake-  forget 
Dusseldorf.  Never  speak  the  word  even,  if  by  any 
circumlocution  it  can  be  avoided.  I'll  wager  my  hat 
— not  a  very  good  one  to  look  at,  but  an  astonishing 
one  to  wear,  like  Sam  Weller's — that  before  ten  days 
are  past  I  shall  meet  some  bland  Englishman  at 
Sbangnapani's,  who  will  begin  a  conversation  with 
me  (after  finishing  the  Times,  advertisements  and  all) 
with,  "  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a  countryman 
of  yours  in  the  gallery  at  Dresden,  who  S)3oke  often 
of  "  the  Dusseldorf  Collection  to  New  York."  Avoid 
it,  Wyzaker,  avoid  the  word  as  you  would  an  oath  in 
a  company  of  clergymen.  Never  forget  those  New 
Yorkers  who  took  the  English  gentleman  to  see  the 
Park  !  If  you  care  for  the  good  name  of  your  coun- 
try, never  open  your  lips  about  Art.  A  donkey  can- 
not sing.  Then,  too,  to  hear  you  expatiating  upon 
Music,  giving  your  opinion  of  composers  with  all — 
nay  with  more  assurance  than  cither  of  the  Univer- 
sity professors  across  the  way,  for  Marx  speaks  care- 
fully about  them — to  hear  you  talk  about  Beethoven 
and  Mozart  and  Handel  and  Rossini,  Bellini,  Doni- 
zetti, is  enough  to  make  one  forget  hospitality  and 
the  common  dictates  of  politeness.  You,  you  who 
go  to  the  fashionable  concerts  to  talk  and  chatter, 
and  thump  with  your  heels  and  toes,  and  cane  and 
umbrella,  who  are  great  at  applause,  only  it  comes 
in  the  wrong  time — who  did  not  go  last  evening  to 
hear  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony,  because  you  had 
heard  it  once  and  found  it  a  bore !  You  who  once 
or  twice  in  your  life  have  been  to  Oratorios  to  hear 
Miss  This  or  Madame  That  sing,  but  who  have  no 
more  idea  of  such  a  work  as  a  grand  whole,  than  the 
blind  man  has  of  the  heaven  with  all  its  glorious 
gems  !  You,  who  yawn  while  Miss  R.  plays  a  sonata 
by  Beethoven,  or  a  notturno  by  Chopin,  and  then 
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say,  "  Ah,  sweet,  very  pretty;  do  you  know  the  Car- 
nival of  Venice  with  variations?"  You  who  do  not 
know  one  note  from  another,  and  think  the  whole 
orchestra  pkii/s  the  same  tune!  You,  who  in  your 
heart  had  rather  hear  Yankee  Doodle  on  a  hand- 
organ  than  the  sublimest  strains  that  ever  made  a 
cathedral  full  of  worshippers  weep — you  set  yourself 
up  for  a  musical  critic,  and  talk  ex  cathedra !  You, 
who  never  saw  an  opera  properly  put  upon  the  stage, 
with  suitable  orchestra  and  chorus  ;  all  whose  opera 
is  of  but  one  school,  cut  out  by  one  pattern  and  made 
up  after  one  model — you  undertake  to  argue  disputed 
questions  of  the  musical  stage  !  Be  a  man,  and  say 
outright  that  you  like  an  Ethiopian  quartet  better 
than  the  quartet  in  Rossini's  Stahat  Mater,  and  tliat 
"  Sweet  Home"  is  sweeter  than  all  the  sweetness  of 
Italy.  By  this  you  will  gain  respect.  You  are  a 
great  man  in  Wall  street;  let  that  suffice.  Vfhj loill 
you,  in  Art, 

Try  to  show  off  classical. 

And  only  show  jackassical  ? 

Oil,  Wyzaker!  I  fear  me  much  thou  art  an  ass  !  a 
complete  ass,  an  unmitigated  ass,  an  ass  past  re- 
demption ! 

Here  I  ceased  explotterating ,  and  Wyzaker  was 
offended  ! 

When  Handel  held  the  final  rehearsal  of  the 
Utrecht  Te  Deum,  he  called  out  just  before  begin- 
ning, of  course  good-naturedly,  "  Gentlemen,  he's  a 
rascal  (hundsfoti)  wlio  makes  a  blunder !  During 
the  performance  he  was  so  completely  carried  away 
with  the  sublimity  of  the  music  and  the  splendor  of 
the  execution,  that  he  forgot  everything,  and  even 
the  time  for  a  nuinber  following,  until  the  leader 
spoke  to  him.  He  could  not  overcome  his  emotion, 
and  at  the  close,  with  tears  running  down  his  cheeks, 
said,  "  Gentlemen,  I  am  the  rascal." 

Now  Wyzaker  is  rich,  his  word  has  power.  When 
he  gets  home  he  won't  think  much  of  Mr.  Brown  ; — 
met  him  abroad — impertinent,  prejudiced — he  won't 
do  much  in  the  world,  and  so  on. 

Brown,  why  did  you  fly  into  a  passion  ?  You  are 
the  donkey ! 

Oh  Dogberry  and  shade  of  Hoffmann  ! 

Tlie  dazzling  feats  of  virtuosity  of  our  modern 
pianists  and  violinists  were  long  ago  characterized  as 
the  pyrotechnics  of  the  Art.  One  of  the  masters  in 
such  magic  seems  to  have  been  struck  with  the  ob- 
viousness of  the  analogy.  Herr  Stkakosch  has 
adopted  for  the  title  of  his  last  grand  composition, 
which  figures  in  the  programme  of  one  of  Parodi's 
recent  concerts  in  New  York  :  "  Musical  Rockets,  a 
brilliant  Capriccio  Characteristique,  composed  and 
performed  for  the  first  time,"  &c.  &c. 

We  see  by  an  Italian  paper  that  some  of  our  old 
friends  in  the  operatic  line,  long  since  lost  sight  of, 
members  of  that  first  Havana  troupe,  which  gave 
such  an  impulse  to  Italian  opera  in  our  cities,  have 
again  turned  up  in  Havana.  Tlie  company,  which 
was  to  open  there  last  month,  (of  course  with  Trova- 
tore,)  consisted  of  Corradi-Setti,  Vita,  the  fine 
baritone  who  first  taught  us  Verdi's  Carlo  Mayno, 
Caranti  Vita,  his  wife,  together  with  a  contralto 
and  tenor,  SignoraCACCiATORi  and  Signor  Tiberio 
(or  Tiberini),  not  associated  with  them  in  our 
memory. 

Miss  Adelaide  Phillips  is  reported  in  London, 
where  she  was  soon  to  appear  in  public;  we  hear 
privately,  however,  that  she  has  taken  passage  home 
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in  a  review  of  the  Italian  Opera  season  at  Covent 
Garden,  says :  "  Mile.  Bosio  was  much  before  the 
public,  and  is  a  greater  favorite  than  ever.  As  Zer- 
lina,  Elvira,  Adina,  and  above  all,  Catharine,  she 


has  delighted  every  body  by  the  charms  of  her  per- 
son, the  beauty  of  her  voice,  her  brilliant  yet  delicate 
execution,  and  her  grace  and  animation  as  an  ac- 
tress.". . .  .On  the  I3th  ult.  there  was  a  full  rehearsal 
of  Costa's  new  oratorio,  "  Eli,"  at  Hanover  Square 
Rooms  (London).  The  principals,  Viardot  Gar- 
cia, Castellan,  Sims  Reeves,  Herr  For.mes,  and 
Weiss,  and  the  entire  orchestra  and  chorus  from  the 
city  were  present.  Costa  himself  conducted,  and 
tlie  Illustrated  says  of  it :  "  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  this  oratorio  will  take  its  place  among 
the  greatest  works  of  its  kind  that  have  appeared 
since  the  days  of  Handel.  The  subject  and  inci- 
dents are  contained  in  the  first  four  chapters  of  the 
Book  of  Samuel,  the  poem  being  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Bartholmiew,  (who  gave  Mendelssohn  his 
'  Elijah' book,)  who  has  produced  a  sacred  drama 
full  of  grandeur,  beauty  and  pathos.  The  music  is 
worthy  of  the  subject.  It  is  highly  original,  com- 
bining the  graceful,  flowing  melody  of  the  Italian 
school,  with  the  force,  depth  and  solidity  of  the  great 
German  masters." 

The  great  master  of  the  violin,  De  Beriot,  the 
husband  of  Malibran,  has  become  a  victim  to  con- 
tinual labor.     His  sight,   for  some   lime   gradually 

weakening,  is  lost  forever Lara  is  the  name  of 

the  libretto  which  Mme.  George  Sand  is  said  to 

have  offered  to  Rossini To  the  list  of  failures 

in  operatic  enterprises  in  leading  European  theatres, 
mentioned  last  week,  we  may  add  La  Scala  at  Milan, 
and  the  Italian  opera  at  Vienna.  The  expenses  of 
the  latter  for  the  last  season  are  set  down  at  £.30,000, 
more  than  double  the  receipts. 

New  oratorios,  operas,  &c.  seem  to  be  multiplying 
in  our  New  World.  May  they  only  prove  as  new, 
in  the  best  sense,  as  some  of  the  oldest  works  of 
genius !  Leopold  Meignen,  the  Philadelphia 
maestro,  has  nearly  completed  a  second  oratorio. 
The  subject  of  the  libretto,  written  also  by  himself, 
is  taken  from  the  Bible,  and  embraces  the  epoch  of 
the  Deluge,  Noah  and  his  family  being  the  dramatis 
persona!.  A  fine  opportunity  for  musical  treatment 
of  that  classical  incident  about  the  man  who  thought 
"  there  would  not  be  much  of  a  shower  "!....  Signor 
Akditi,  too,  has  turned  his  hand  to  the  composition 
of  an  American  opera,  to  be  brought  out  during 
the  coming  season  at  the  Academy  of  Music.  The 
plot  is  taken  from  Cooper's  "  Spy." 

The  music-lovers  in  our  good  city  of  Worcester 
have  shown  their  appreciation  of  true  services  in  the 
cause  of  pure  and  classical  music,  by  presenting  tlie 
"  Complete  Piano  Works  "  of  Mozart,  in  nine  vols, 
(the  superb  English  edition,  edited  by  Cipriani  Pot- 
ter,) to  their  young  townsman,  Mr.  B.  D.  Allen, 
whose  nice  soirees  we  have  several  times  had  occa- 
sion to  mention.  Mr.  A.  is  a  gentleman  of  r.are 
modesty  and  merit  in  his  profession,  and  the  gift 
{transmitted  by  some  of  the  first  citizens  of  Worces- 
ter,) is  eminently  appropriate. 

A  San  Francisco  paper  says  ;  "  The  whole  of  our 
mining  section  of  country,  as  it  seems  by  the  interior 
papers,  is  overrun  by  strolling  players  of  every  grade 
and  description.  Tragedy,  comedy,  farce,  opera, 
and  a  general  mixture  of  all,  are  given.  Th6  papers 
denounce  the  larger  portion  of  these  performers  and 
and  performances  as  arrant  humbugs.  . .  .The  Italian 
Opera  Troupe,  consisting  of  Mme.  Clotitilde 
Barili  Thorne,  Signora  Scola,  Becherini,  and 
others,  had  sailed  for  Callao,  with  the  design  of 
making  a  professional  visit  to  all  the  principal  South 
American  cities. . .  .Mme.  Bishop  was  to  take  a  ben- 
efit on  the  30th  July,  when  Aubcr's  opera  La  Muette 
de  Porlici  was  to  be  played  for  the  first  time  in  Cali- 
fornia, with  Mme.  Bishop  as  the  Princess,  and  Mile. 
Thierry  as  the  Dumb  Girl. 

One  of  the  ready  recipes  of  psalm-tune  manufac- 
turers is  well  shown  up  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hill, 


of  Waltham,  in  an  article  on  Church  Music,  in  the 
\ast  Christian  Examiner.  He  says:  "  Sometimes  an 
attempt  is  made  to  alter  a  secular  air  by  changing 
the  cadence  to  a  religious  form.  We  have  recently 
heard  tunes  of  this  cliaracter  from  some  new  collec- 
tion of  sacred  (!_)  music;  popular  Irish  and  Negro 
Melodies  being  cut  off  in  the  last  measure,  and  a 
chord  of  the  subdominant  introduced,  as  it  were  to 
sanctify  them.  The  result  is,  that  the  tunes  are  spoiled 
for  whistling  on  a  week  day,  without  being  rendered  Jit 
to  sing  on  a  Sunday.  They  neither  express  the  wild 
mingling  of  pathos  and  humor  of  the  Irish  tunes,  the 
dreamy  wailing  hidden  under  the  outside  gayety  of 
the  Negro  songs,  nor  yet  any  properly  religious  emo- 
tions.    They  are  senseless,  mutilated   fragments,  ill 

pieced  together." Speaking   of    sacred    music, 

some  of  our  German  friends  have  strange  notions  on 
the  subject.  We  have  before  us  the  programme  of  a 
"  Grosses  Sacred  Concert"  given  on  a  Sunday  evening 
by  a  German  company  in  Philadelphia,  composed  of 
cavatinas  from  Norma,  and  Lucrezia  Borgia,  overture 
to  Zampa,  orchestral  arrangements  from  Le  Prophe'te 
and  the  Nachtlager  von  Granada,  instrumental  solos, 
glees,  declamations,  and  what  not.  Wc  do  not 
know  that  such  music  need  be  any  more  corrupting 
on  a  Sunday  than  on  other  days ;  but  to  call  it 
sacred  ! 

A  new  biography  of  Handel  is  soon  to  appear  in 
England,  the  work  of  M.  Victor  Schoelcher,  a 
political  exile  in  London.  He  has  examined  the 
Handelian  MSS.  in  the  Musical  Library  of  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  and  discovered  an  oratorio  by  Handel, 
entitled  "  The  Passion",  hitherto  unknown,  as  well 
as  an  opera  called  "Silla. " 

Who  docs  not  relish  now  and  then  a  hearty  excla- 
mation against  music'?  If  one  lived  in  England 
where  they  undertake  to  digest  three  or  four  roast- 
beef  oratorios  in  a  day,  or  sit  through  one  of  M. 
Benedict's  annual  concerts,  with  thirty-nine  pieces 
in  the  programme,  the  more  musical  he  was  the  more 
might  he  sufier  torture  from  too  much  of  a  good 
thing,  and  be  inclined  to  sympathize  with  Sydney 
Smith,  who  said  :  "Music  for  such  a  length  of  time 
(unless  under  sentence  of  a  jury)  I  will  not  submit 
to" ;  and  again :  "  Nothing  can  be  more  disgusting 
than  an  oratorio.  How  absurd  to  see  five  hundred 
people  fiddling  like  madmen  about  the  Israelites  in 
the  Red  Sea !  "  And  after  one's  cutaneous  musical 
sensibility  has  been  haunted  through  hot  summer 
days  by  hand-organs  and  boys  whistling  '•  Old  folks 
at  home"  and  "  Pop  goes  the  weazel",  or  even  Casta 
dira,  how  one  likes  the  honest,  humorous  confession 
of  Charles  Lamb,  who,  nervously  susceptible  of 
sounds,  and  tortured  by  a  carpenter's  hammer,  calls 
even  "these  unconnected  and  unset  sounds  better 
than  the  measured  malice  of  music"  1 

The  Gazzetta  Musicale  of  Naples  laments  the  want 
of  serious  study  on  the  part  of  modern  singers  in  Italy. 
When  composers  write  only  for  effect,  can  you  ex- 
pect the  singers  to  devote  themselves  to  Art  for 
Art's  sake  ■?. . .  .At  Milan  the  only  theatre  now  open 
is  the  Re;  at  which  Rossini's  Oazza  Ladra  and 
Cenerentola  and  Sig.  Muzio's  Claudia  were  to  be  per- 
formed ....  At  Venice  Meyerbeer's  II  Profeta  has 
been  exciting  enthusiasm  ;  the  principal  roles  were 
filled  by  Signore  Sanchioli  and  Carozzi,  and  Sig- 
nori   Negrini   and   Nanni.      Balfe  was   expected  to 

spend   some  time  at   Bologna An  unpublished 

opera  of  C.  M.  Von  Weber,  called  Silrana,  was 
recently  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Dresden.  It 
was  composed  in  1803,  and  remodelled  by  the  author 
in  1810-12. 

M.  Strauss,  director  of  the  masked  balls  recently 
given  at  the  Opera  in  Paris,  but  who  has  nothing  but 
his  name  in  common  with  the  defunct  waltz-king  of 
Vienna,  has  been  in  the  habit,  like  all  other  dance 
composers,  of  appropriating  the  ideas  of  others,  that 
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is,  of  taking  themes  for  his  quadrilles  and  waltzes 
from  the  fashionaI)lo  operas,  &c,  of  the  day.  The 
society  of  dramatic  authors,  having  a  copyright  in- 
terest in  some  of  the  said  operas,  prosecuted  him  and 
recovered  pretty  heavy  damages,  the  Court  deciding, 
among  other  things,  that  "  even  a  modification  of  the 
time  of  a  musical  composition  in  applying  it  to  the 
exigencies  of  dance  music  could  not  be  allowed  to 
deprive  an  author  of  his  rights."  Would  that  the 
same  law  were  in  force  here  also  I  Not  so  much  for 
the  copy-righted,  as  for  the  sake  of  our  own  ears  and 
of  the  poor  tunes,  tortured  and  twisted  and  be- 
deviled into  all  shapes,  danced  to  and  ground  on 
hand-organs  and  made  into  virtuoso  fireworks,  until 
one  is  sick  to  death  of  them ! 

MisKA  Hauser,  the  knight-errant  of  the  violin, 
who  seeks  new  fields  of  virtuoso  fame  away  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands  and  remote  corners  of  the  world, 
seems  to  be  getting  equally  famous  asahislorian 
and  romancer  in  the  way  of  newspaper  correspond- 
ence. We  find  him  in  the  German  papers,  we  find 
him  in  the  Paris  La  France  Musicale,  and  in  the 
English  papers.  Latterly  in  Chambers''  Journal,  in 
giving  an  account  of  a  concert  in  Sydney,  Australia, 
he  sketches  an  "independent  editor,"  one  of  whose 
economies  we  think  it  might  bo  fair  enough  for  every 
editor  to  adopt  in  his  own  practice.     He  says  : 

"A  few  days  after  my  arrival,  I  paid  my  visits  to 
the  different  editors  of  Sydney.  At  my  first  call,  I 
came  to  a  palace-like  house,  the  ground  fioor  occu- 
pied by  the  printing  omce.  On  the  first  floor,  among 
other  advertisements,  I  found  a  tablet  informing  visi- 
tors that  the  editor  cannot  'be  spoken  with  unless 
paid  for  his  valuable  time ;  acccordingly  every  body 
without  exception,  is  advised  to  buy  a  ticket  of  ad- 
mission at  the  door  of  the  waiting-room — one  hour 
costing  10s.;  half  an  hour,  6s. ;  fifteen  minutes,  3s. 
Such  were  the  contents  of  this  singular  price-current 
of  time.  I  went  into  the  waiting-room,  and  buying 
from  the  Australian  negro,  in  red  livery,  an  hour  of 
his  masters  time,  I  entered  the  parlor  with  a  strong 
feeling  of  curiosity.  The  editor  received  me  in  a 
very  unprepossessing  and  sluggish  manner.  'You 
are  an  artist,  and  come  from  Europe  to  (»ake 
money?'  said  he  in  a  not  very  friendly  tone.  'But 
when  he  understood  that  I  had  come  from  South 
America  and  California,  his  face  lighted  up,  and  his 
voice  became  less  abrupt.  He  asked  me,  without 
longer  preface,  what  pecuniary  sacrifice  I  was  ready 
to  make  in  order  to  be  puffed  by  his  paper.  I  was 
startled  by  this  bluntness,  and  replied,  that  in  case  of 
success,  I  would  surely  give  him  material  proofs  of 
my  gratitude ;  but  he  did  not  find  my  answer  precise 
enou<j;h,  and  requested  me  to  come  at  once  to  a 
definite  understanding,  and  to  pay  a  certain  sum, 
without  which,  according  to  him,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  me  to  succeed.  Telling  him  that  I  wished 
to  adjourn  the  conference,  as  I  could  not  at  once 
come  to  a  decision,  I  left  the  temple  of  editorial 
integrity  and  public  spirit.  The  other  editors  were 
less  rapacious  and  more  friendly ;  they  gave  me, 
indeed,  the  best  advice  about  my  concerts." 
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Oliver  Pitson  adds  another  to  his  series  of 
cheap  operatic  scores,  in  octavo  form,  with  Italian 
and  English  words.  This  is  "  Moses  in  Egypt,  as 
perfcumed  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  of 
Boston,  composed  by  Rossini,  translated  and 
adapted  by  Geoege  S.  Parker."  It  makes  a 
volume  of  160  clearly  printed  pages,  and  is  a  con- 
venient and  valuable  book,  although  the  paper 
and  the  outside  general  appearance  are  not  quite 
so  tasteful  as  in  the  same  publisher's  edition  of 
Lucrezia  Borgia,  Sonnambuta,  &c. ; — probably  on 
the  ground  of  cheapness,  that  it  may  be  the  more 
available  for  large  chorus  and  oratorio  practice ; 
for  "  Moses"  as  here  given  (upon  Sunday  nights) 


is  made  to  answer  for  an  oratorio.  The  heavy 
letters  of  the  title-pa^je  are  "  black  as  Egypt",  as 
befits  the  subject.  Whether  the  opera  of  Mose 
in  Egillo  has  been  in  any  degree  curtailed  in 
adaptation  to  a  Boston  oratorio  audience,  we  have 
not  the  means  at  hand  for  knowing ;  but  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  we  have  here  essentially  the 
whole  of  one  of  the  very  best  of  Rossini's  produc- 
tions;— a  wide  interval  between  it,  however,  and 
his  "  AVilliam  Tell"  on  the  one  hand,  or  his  "  Bar- 
ber of  Seville"  on  the  other  !  But  next  to  these 
in  richness  of  interest  we  may  place  Moses  and 
Semiramide,  both  of  the  most  melodic,  florid, 
voluptuous,  Oriental  creations  of  Italian  lyric 
Art.  They  are  much  alike  in  the  pomp  and 
splendor  of  the  choral  parts,  the  ingenious  beauty 
of  concerted  pieces,  the  long-drawn  florid  melo- 
dies, and  highly  colored,  piquant  instrumentation, 
as  well  as  the  frivolous,  merely  sensuous,  foot- 
lifting  character  of  certain  portions.  And  there  is 
a  like  sameness  of  style  pervading  all  the  voice- 
parts,  all  the  characters ;  only  here  there  is  less 
mere  literal  imitation  and  echo  of  one  another.  It 
must  always  be  an  extremely  popular  kind  of 
music,  because  the  flash  of  diamonds  and  the  kalei- 
doscope play  of  colors  never  lose  their  charm  for 
fresh  senses.  In  the  nature  of  things  it  is  still 
destined  to  be  sung  a  good  deal  by  our  societies 
and  to  attract  large  audiences  ;  and  it  will  be  a 
convenience  both  to  the  singer  and  the  curious 
hearer  to  possess  so  nice  a  copy  of  his  own.  The 
English  words  are  applied  with  taste  and  judg- 
ment, and  have  proved  themselves  singable  by  the 
experience  of  many  seasons  of  Handel  and 
Haydn  concerts. 

Very  valuable  to  students  of  the  organ,  and  to 
the  fledgling  organists  in  country  and  city  chur- 
ches must  be  "Rink's  Practical  Organ  School" 
(op.  55),  published  entire,  in  the  elegant  style  of 
J.  A.  Novello  (London  and  New  York),  with  the 
German  directions  and  terms  translated  into  Eng- 
lish. It  consists  of  six  progressive  parts,  complete 
in  one  volume  (price  $3.75),  or  separate  (75  cts. 
each).  Rink  represents  the  sound  old  classical 
school  of  organists,  who  have  been  brought  up  on 
Bach.  As  a  creative,  inspired  genius  he  was  no 
Bach  at  all ;  not  one  of  the  greatest  of  tone-poets ; 
but  he  had  learning,  mastery  of  the  instrument, 
style,  school,  and  he  has  written  such  a  series  of 
exercises  as  must,  when  carefully  practiced,  lead 
one  into  the  true,  solid,  contrapuntal  style  and 
spirit  of  organ-playing.  We  doubt  if  any  organ 
school,  accessible  in  English,  is  at  all  to  be  com- 
pared with  Rink's.  It  is  enough  to  give  a  brief 
synopsis  of  its  contents. 

Part  I.  contains  twelve  short  and  easy  pieces 
in  two  parts,  twelve  in  three  parts  and  twelve  in 
four  parts,  thus  initiating  one  from  the  outset  into 
the  mystery  of  real  composition,  or  intertwining 
of  distinct,  individual  parts.  There  is  much  beau- 
ty in  these  little  pieces.  These  mastered,  we  take 
another  step  and  practice  24  short  Preludes  in 
the  twelve  major  and  minor  keys,  and  find  the 
music  growing  more  and  more  attractive. 

Part  II.,  after  a  course  of  Pedal  exercises, 
gives  twelve  of  the  good  old  German  Chorales, 
each  with  several  variations, — variations  in  res- 
pect of  harmony,  as  well  as  of  melody.  These  are 
extremely  interesting.  But  let  one  turn  from 
them  to  Bach's  arrangement  of  the  chorales  (for 
quartet  of  voices),  if  he  would  penetrate  still 
deeper  into  the  secrets  of  inspired  Art. 


Part  III.  contains  easy  Postlndes,  or  concluding 

voluntaries,  in  fugue  style. 

Part  IV.  Similar  pieces  for  more  advanced 
performers. 

Part  V.  contains  various  Organ  pieces  in  the 
free  style :  — fantasla-like,  more  of  the  order  of 
show  pieces,  and  calling  for  contrast  of  stops. 

Part  VI.  brings  us  feice  to  face  with  wliat  is 
properly  the  soul  of  all  true  musical  form,  -with 
the  Fugue  itself,  and  is  thus  a  preparation  for  the 
study  of  the  great  Bach's  Fugues,  which  are  the 
school  of  schools,  as  it  regards  the  organ.  It  has 
also  miscellaneous  pieces,  variations,  &c.,  for  ac- 
complished performers. 


Connecticut  Fairy-Land. 
One  who  has  read  Tennyson's  "  Princess,"  can 
conceive  of  a  mystical  community  of  romantic, 
beautiful  young  ladies,  segregated  from  the  coarse 
and  selfish  world,  and  leading  the  happiest  life 
imaginable,  a  life  all  music,  in  a  secluded  valley, 
unapproachable  to  vulgar  feet,  in  the  midst  of  the 
very  land  of  "  blue  laws "  and  of  "  wooden  nut- 
megs." Of  such  we  have  information  in  a  most 
cheerful  little  paper  called  the  Gleaner  of  the 
Vale,  of  which  a  stray  number  or  two  have 
reached  us.  It  is  fuU  of  the  happiest  little  arti- 
cles, emanating  from  the  happy  members  of  a 
female  seminary  in  a  happy  valley,  which  rejoices 
in  the  name  of  Music  Vale.  Music  Vale  Semi- 
nary is  the  title  of  the  institution  ;  and  the  life 
there  would  seem  to  be  in  imitation  of  the  birds, 
one  life-long  practising  of  pianos  and  singing  of 
songs,  and  studying  of  counterpoint,  and  rehears- 
ing of  original  operas,  and  warbling  praises  of 
such  paradisaical  existence.  Nothing  but  Music 
and  Happiness  are  recognized ;  with  these  every 
page  and  paragraph  of  the  Gleaner  seems  to  be 
steeped  and  dripping.  The  whole  business  of  the 
life  is  learning  music  ;  and  to  this  end  these  hero- 
ines make  laws  and  establish  order,  and  Amazon- 
like, shrink  not  from  athletic  (finger)  exercises, 
trying  to  strength  and  courage.  Here  are  the 
"  Rules  and  Regulations": 

1.  Ladies  will  commence  practice  at  sunrise. 

2.  Hour  of  retiring,  10  o'clock,  P.  M. 

3.  Required  practice  will  be  four  hours  per  diem. 
Extra  practice  will  be  credited  on  the  bill,  by  the 
monitress,  to  the  pupil. 

4.  The  visiting  or  calling  on  neighbors,  attending 
parties,  or  absence  without  permission,  is  prohibited. 

5.  Ladies  will  be  required  to  dust  their  rooms  and 
pianos  prior  to  commencing  practice  in  the  morning, 
alternately,  and  successively  taking  precedence  by 
seniority. 

6  Conversation  with  ladies  at  pianos  without  per- 
mission, is  prohibited. 

The  maxim  of  Music  Vale  is  "  one  thing  at  a 
time."  Hence  it  differs  as  a  school,  from  other 
schools,  in  providing  for  a  year  or  more  of  life 
of  uninterrupted  music.  "  The  most  approved 
and  fashionable  musie  furnished,  if  desired,  at  the 
lowest  cash  prices":  so  it  would  seem  that  Verdi, 
Balfe,  Jullien,  Labitzky,  &c.  have  the  enlrc'e  in 
Fairy-land ;  (far  more,  we  are  afraid,  than  Chopini 
Schubert  or  Beethoven — alas,  that  fairies  will  be 
fashionable  !)  The  editresses  of  the  Gleaner  give 
the  happiest  pictures  of  the  life  at  JIusic  Vale. 
They  had  an  E.xamiuation,  When  "  ]\Iusic  Vale 
put  on  its  best  looks  and  smiles  to  greet  its  visitors. 
The  trees,  flowers,  and  all  joined  in  the  welcome 
and  convinced  every  one  that  there  is  no  pleas- 
anter  place  than  tliis  Valley  of  ours".  The  cere- 
mony consisted  of  "  exercises  in  Theory,  relieved 
and  enlivened  by  the  performance  of  pieces,  both 
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instrumental  and  voeal".  The  examination  is 
rigid,  and  then  comes  some  anxious  heart-beating 
"  lost  we  should  not  be  the  happy  recipients  of  a 
'  Sheepskin', — for  diplomas  are  awarded.  Then 
come  the  evening  exercises,  to  which  "  we  march 
escorted  by  the  Burr  Cornet  Band",  and  more 
happy  singing  of  '  Welcome'  and  all  hail  to  Music 
Vale !  And  then  we  commence  to  enact  our  melo- 
dramatic Opera  of  "  Ralvo",  of  which  the  lady 
editresses  think  it  not  amiss  to  give  a  slight  sketch, 
which  we  too,  since  we  have  to  go  to  Fairy-land 
for  topics,  think  it  not  amiss  to  copy : 

Eiilvo  is  supposed  to  be  near  the  Fairy  Isle,  on  whicli 
he  declares  Ills  determination  to  land,  notwillistanding 
the  assurance  of  his  comrades  that  he  will  be  changed  to 
stone  if  he  does  so.  He  lands;  a  sense  of  drowsiness 
steals  over  iiim,  and  he  sleeps.  The  Sylphide  appears 
and  wislies  to  warn  him  of  his  danger,  but  dares  not  let 
herself  be  seen.  The  bugle  sounds  when  touched  by 
her  fairy  wand,  though  no  hps  press  its  tube.  Ralvo 
starts  from  his  slumber.  An  Invisible  Chorus  then 
warns  him  awny.  Invisible  birds  chaunt  their  lays.  He 
knows  that  he  is  surrounded  by  enchantment,  and  strives 
in  vain  to  solve  the  mystery.  He  calls  his  bargemen,  but 
they  have  left  the  Island,  through  fear.  Agiiin  he  sleeps. 
Two  of  the  fairies  appear  and  speak  of  the  love  which 
the  Sylphide  has  for  the  stranger,  on  whose  approach 
they  quickly  vanish.  The  bugle  sounds  once  more,  and 
the  Invisible  Chorus  again  warns  him  away.  The  Syl- 
phide re-appears,  and  this  time,  her  wish  to  save  the 
stranger  overcoming  the  dread  of  the  Queen,  she  permits 
herself  to  he  seen  tjy  him.  She  bes'.ows  upon  Ralvo  her 
fairy  wand,  telling  him  that  it  will  guard  and  guide  him 
safely  through  all  danger,  as  it  was  presented  to  Iier  by 
the  most  powerful  of  tlie  Genii.  Ralvo  bids  her  fare- 
well and  turns  to  leave,  when  the  Queen  herself  appears 
and  bids  him  change  to  stone.  He  waves  his  fairy  wand 
and  changes  not.  She  summons  the  Elfin  of  the  Genii, 
and  commands  her  to  bring  her  most  potent  wand,  with 
which  she  calls  on  the  spirits  of  Water  and  Air.  They 
do  not  appear.  She  cries  "  treachery,"  aud  falls  from 
her  throne. 

Then  Ralvo  calls  for  the  Sylphide,  and  orders  the  Elfin 
to  crown  her  Queen.  She  is  made  Queen  amid  the  songs 
of  rejoicings,  and  the  Island  is  declared  free  from  en- 
chantment. *  *  *  * 

Whatever  merit  there  was  in  the  lifjj-etlo,  or  in  the 
music,  belongs  e.\clusively  to  us  of  Music  Vale  Seminary, 
as  both  were  composed  here.  We  are  not  anxious  for 
any  laurels  which  wo  do  not  win,  but  we  wish  for  those 
that  fairly  belong  to  us.  We  may  also  be  allowed  to  add, 
that  it  was  composed  and  performed  simply  as  a  recrea- 
tion from  study,  and  not  one  moment  was  lost  from  reg- 
ular practice  in  its  rehearsal.  And,  while  it  has  been  a 
source  of  pleasure  to  us  who  have  taken  a  part  in  its 
representation,  it  has  also  been  of  practical  use,  on  ac- 
count of  the  discipline  we  have  received  in  composition, 
elocution,  and  particularly  in  regard  to  expression. 

The  article  closes  with  allusions  to  the  editorial 
modesty  in  excuse  of  criticism  and  with  thanks 
to  the  (brass  ?)  Bands  from  Colchester,  which,  we 
may  presume,  officiated  as  orchestra, — but  brim- 
full  of  happiness,  the  halo  whereof  crowneth 
every  soul  and  thing  that  enjoys  the  slightest 
connection  with  this  happy  Music  Vale.  Lest 
tlie  spell  should  be  broken  by  such  enemies  to 
boarding-school  young  misses'  peace,  as  love- 
sickness  and  home-sickness,  the  diagnosis  of  these 
troubles  and  the  sovereign  remedy  are  duly  set 
forth  in  the  Gleaner:  the  remedy  is  an  inspira- 
tion of  the  happy  temper  of  the  place,  to  wit : 

Three  parts  of  contentment; 

Three  parts  of  good  humor; 

Three  parts  of  socisibility ; 
Mix    well  together,  add  any  quantity  of  smiles  and 
cheerfulness,  and  above  all  keep  yourself  busy,  and  our 
word  for  it,  you  will  soon  cease  feeling  any  iinpleasant 
sensation. 

Such,  care-worn  readers,  such,  O  weary  mari- 
ners upon  life's  troubled  sea,  is  the  philosophy 
and  the  nielodious  flow  of  life  in  Music  Vale, 
which  is  no  fairy  land,  save  as  "the  mind  is  its 
own  place"',  but  has  an  actual  habitation  and  a 
name  in  Salem,  Connecticut, — sosaysthe  Gleaner 
of  the  Vale. 


musicians,  who  have  sung  very  acceptably  in  choir 
and  concert-room. 


US  it  Jibiioad. 


We  ask  the  attention  of  Church  music  Commit- 
tees, choir  directors,  &c.,  to  the  advertisement  of  a 
Soprano   and  Bass.     The  appUcants  are  competent 


Farts. 

The  Theatre  Italian,  in  the  Salle  Ventadour,  !ato 

the  scene  of  Risxoiu's    dramatic   triumphs,   is    to 

open    with  opera  Oct.  1st.     Sig.  Calzado,  the  new 

lessee,  announces  the  following  programme; 

Primi sopraniassolirtt: — MadaniP  Giulia  Grisi,  Mad.aiTte Olau- 
dina  Fiorentini,  Madame  Tirginia  Ilocrabadati,  and  Madame 
Virginia  Penco.  Privio  contralto  as^oluto: — Madame  Borghi- 
Mauio.  Pn'mi  tfnori  oasoluti : — Signnrs  Mario,  Carrion,  Pietro 
Mongini  and  Lorenzo  Salvi.  Primi  baritoni  a.ssntiai : — Signers 
Franresco  Grnziaui  and  EverarfU  Prima  bfixso  pro/ondo : — 
Francesco  Angelini.  Prijno  bii-ff'o  asxoluio: — Signor  Giovanni 
Zucchini.  Sfcontla  donna  cnmprimaria  :  —  Madame  DelP 
Anese,  Basso  comprimario: — Signor  F.  Ilossi.  Sirondo  tfn- 
ort  wmprimario  .-—Signer  Soldi.  Secondo  basso  comprimario: 
— Signor  Zucchelli.  Administrator :—Sl£aor  Salvi.  Cht^f-d^ 
Orcliestre: — Signor  Bottesini. 

So  Grisi  returns  to  Paris  after  a  lapse  of  seven 
years, — less  changed,  the  Musical  World  opines,  than 
Paris.  Mme.  Boccabadati,  unknown  as  yet  to 
London  or  Paris,  has  enjoyed  considerable  reputation 
as  prima  donna  in  Italy  and  Spain.  Mme.  Borghi- 
Mamo  is  called  the  best  Italian  contralto  after  Al- 
BONi.  Mario,  as  all  the  English  testify,  never  sang 
better  than  now.  Sig.  Carrion  is  the  tenor  who 
ha^  been  exciting  so  much  attention  in  Vienna.  The 
critics  say  he  is  a  fine  singer  in  the  florid  Eossini 
school,  but  that  his  voice  is  used  up.  Salvi  is  well 
known  of  our  readers.  Of  Graziani  we  have  read 
much  in  praise  in  English  papers ;  the  other  baritones 
and  basses  are  new  names  to  us.  Among  the  operas 
promised  are  Don  Giovanni,  11  Barbifre,  Mose,  Semi- 
ramide,  Otello,  La  Gazza  Ladra,  Cenerenlota,  (so 
much  for  old  Rossini's  visit !),  besides  the  usual  un- 
avoidable doses  of  Verdi,  Donizetti,  &c.  More  than 
one  new  opera  will  be  produced,  if  good  ones  are  of- 
fered. 

At  the  Grand  Opera,  M.  Charles  Wioart,  a 
Belgian  tenor,  pupil  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  has 
made  a  moderately  successful  debut  in  Gceymard's 
part  in  La  Juive;  Mme.  Lafok  was  a  "fair"  repre- 
sentative of  Rachel,  and  Mile.  DcssT,  "  a  young 
singer  of  remarkable  promise,  made  a  charming 
Eudoxie."  Les  Vejires  Siciliennes  had  been  perform- 
ed twenty-three  times,  with  still  increasing  success, 
due  in  a  great  measure  to  Sophie  Cruvelli,  who 
in  the  part  of  Helene  has  taken  Paris  by  storm.  All 
hope  of  getting  Santa  Chiara,  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Coburg's  new  opera,  ready  against  Queen  Victoria's 
visit,  had  vanished.  We  copy  the  following  outline 
of  its  subject: 

In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  Peter  the  Great 
married  his  son  Alexis,  then  aged  21,  to  the  Princess 
of  Wolfenbiittcl.  sister  of  the  Empress  of  Germany. 
Peter,  busied  with  schemes  of  aggression  abroad,  and 
assimilation  and  amelioration  at  home,  had  altoge- 
ther neglected  his  parental  duties;  the  education  of 
the  Czarevitch  having  been  confided  to  bigots  of  the 
old  Russian  school,  averse  to  change  and  opposed  to 
progress.  Too  late  the  Czar  discovered  his  error, 
and  endeavored,  with  the  aid  of  foreign  professors,  to 
cultivate  the  shallow  mind  of  his  son  ;  but  the  mis- 
chief was  done,  the  seed  sown  of  fanatics  had  taken 
deep  root,  and  the  Czarewitch  like  the  deaf  adder,  re- 
fused to  hear  the  voice  of  the  foreign  charmers,  and 
stopped  his  cars  to  the  instruction  they  strove  to  con- 
vey. Convinced  that  the  nation  was  opposed  to  his 
father's  magnificent  projects,  he  joined  a  conspiracy 
against  him.  aud,  being  discovered,  fled  to  Vienna, 
and  eventually  lo  Naples.  In  the  king;  of  that  state, 
Peter  had  a  friend  as  firm  as  King  Bom  ha  to  Czar 
Alexander,  and  Alexis  was  arrested  by  Romanzoff 
and  Tolstoy,  carried  to  Pctersburgli,  and  there 
strangled— by  his  father's  hand,  as  was  generally  be- 
lieved. 

Some  historkans  have  supposed  that  his  wife  did 
not  share  her  husband's  fate,  but  that,  plunged  like 
Juliet  in  a  death-like  trance,  she  afterwards  escaped  ; 
and  the  duke  has  followed  this  version.  The  opera 
opens  in  1715,  and  the  first  two  acts  take  place  in 
the  Kremlin,  at  Moscow.  The  scene  of  action  is  then 
changed  to  the  Ilartz  mountains,  where  the  princess 
is  supposed  to  have  taken  refuge,  and  the  composer 


has  availed  himself  of  the  numerous  legends  and 
mysterious  talcs  of  which  they  have  ever  been  the 
subject. 

Tlie  engagement  of  Alboni  expires  on  the  20th  of 
September.  It  has  been  wonderfully  successful. 
Roger's  engagement  is  to  the  end  of  October,  and 
that  of  Cruvelli  to  the  end  of  December,  with  the 
privilege  of  a  month's  cong^.  In  .lanuary,  1856,  this 
young  lady  is  to  be  married,  and  will  retire  into  pri- 
vate life. 

GEORGE  W.  PRATT, 

OF  THE  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC  AT  LEIPSIC^ 

8^cncl;cr  of  ^iugiitg,  parmonjr  anb  Coimtcrpoint, 

In  private  lessons  or  classes. 
RESIDENCE,  No.  102  MYRTLE  STREET. 

CHOIR  SINGERS.  —  A  Lady  and  Gentleman,  Soprano  and 
Bliss,  are  de.'^irous  of  making  an  engagement  to  sing  in  u 
Church  Choir  in  the  City.  Well  acquainted  with  all  kinds  of 
Church  music.    Address  X.  J.  at  this  office, 

MR.    OORELLI 

Begs  to  announce  that  his  CLASSES  IN  SINGING  will  be 
resumed  at  the  Messrs.  Chickerinq's  Rooma,  on  MONDAYS 
and  THURSDAYS,  as  last  season.  Appliciitions  may  be  made 
at  the  Messrs  (Jhickering's  Wareroomf,  (MasoLic  Temple,)  or 
at  Mr.  Corelli's  resid«*Dce,  47  Hancock  street.  Sep8  2m 

MLLE.  GABBIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE 

Has  the  honor  to  announce  that  she  is  now  prepared  to  re- 
open her  MORNING   and    AFTERNOON  CLASSKS    for   the 
instruction  of  YOUNG  LADIES  on  the  PIANO-FORTE. 
[Cr"  Terms.,  Fifleen  Dollars  for  Tiven'y-Four  Lessons. 

Mile.  G.\BRiELLE  De  Lamotte  met  with  the  moat  brilliant 
success  last,  winter,  showing  how  rapid  and  sure  is  the  progress 
of  her  pupils  under  the  Class  Sy.-i!.e7n,  which  is  the  same 
adopted  in  all  the  Conpervatories  of  Europe 

For  Classes  and  Private  Lespons  apply  at  Mile.  Gabriello  De 
Lamotte 'a  residence,  55  Hancock  street. 

MR.  DE  LAMOTTE 

Begs  leave  to  announce  that  he  is  now  ready  to  resume 
INSTRUCTION  IN  FRENCH, 
either  by  Clashes  or  Private  Lessons. 

Mr.  De  Lamotte  may  be  addressed  at  his  residence,  55  Han- 
cock street.  Sep8    2m 

ANDKEAS    T.    THORUP, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PlANO-FORTE, 
Si  Flnckney   Street. 

May  be  addressed  at  Reed's  or  Itichardson's  Music  Stores. 

MOSES    IN    EGYPT, 

AS   performed  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  of  Boston. 
Composed  by  Ho=sini,  translated  and  adapted  by   George 
S.  Parker.     Price  SI  50. 
Jusr  published  by    Oliver  I>itson,115  Waskingion  St. 

SIGNOR  AUGUSTO  BENDELARI 

WILL  be  ready  to  reneive  pupils  bj'  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember.  Ho  may  be  addressed  at  the  rooms  of  Messrs. 
Chickering  &  Sons,  or  at  Richardson's  Musicd.1  Exchange, 
until  October  1st,  after  which  time  at,  hia  residence,  No.  86 
Pinckney  Street. 

Signor  Bendelari  proposes  to  form  a  class  of  young  Indies 
in  singing,  for  hfi^inm-rs  only,  to  commence  about  the  middle 
ot  October,  and  meet  twice  a  week,  in  the  Messrs  Chickering's 
SmIoou. 

FIRST    PREMIUM     MELODEONS, 

The  Very  Best  now  Manufactured. 

3:7*S.  D.  &  H.  W.  SMITH  respec^fultv  call  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  their  IMPROVED  MELODEONS,  constantly  on 
exhibition  at  their  Warerooms, 

No.  417  AVashingtoii  Street, 

By  means  of  a  new  method  of  voicing,  known  only  to  them- 
selves, they  have  succeeded  in  removing  the  har.'^hand  buzzing 
sound  whif'h  formerly  characterized  the  instrument,  render- 
ing the  tones  full,  clear  and  organ-like.  The  action  is  prompt 
and  reliable,  enabling  the  performer  to  execute  the  most  rapid 
music  without  obscuring  the  tones.  The  swell  is  arranged  to 
give  great  exprcf^sion. 

The  manufacturers  received  the  First  Premium,  over  all  com- 
petitors, at  the  Fair  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mi-chanic 
AsaO'  iation  ;  also  at  the  Metropolitan  Mechanics'  Fair,  held  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

For  the  Parlor,  instruments  are  furnished  at  prices  varying 
from  Sf45  to  Si50. 

I,arger  instruments,  with  two  banks  of  keys,  for  chapels  and 
small  churches,  from  $150  to  35300. 

This  last  instrument,  known  as  the  ORGAN  HARMONIUM, 
has  been  essentially  improved  by  Messrs.  Smith,  and  they  have 
secured  a  patent  therefor. 

Persons  who  wish  to  hire  Melodeona  with  a  view  of  purchas- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  year,  can  have  the  rents  credited  as  part 
payment  of  the  purchase  money. 
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DWIGHT'S   JOURNAL   OF   MUSIC. 


Novello's    Cheap    MUSIC, 

(Imported  from  England,) 

389,  Broadway^  N.  Y. 

To  Choral  Societies  and  Choirs. 

NOVEIit-O'S  Catalogue,  No.  3,  contains  a  List  of  Music 
for  the  use  of  Choral  Societitjs,  Chnrch  Choirs  and  Singing 
Classes,  printed  in  separate  Vocal  and  Orcheftral  Parts.  Con- 
taining Oratorios,  Odes,  Cantatas,  Festival  Hymns,  and  An- 
thems; Operatic  Music,  Songs,  Duets,  Trios,  Quartets,  and 
Choruses ;  Overtures,  Symphonies  and  Marches ;  Madrigals 
and  Glees  ;  Music  with,  Latin  words  ;  Masses,  Motets,  &c.  &c. 
Sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

The  Vocal  parts  are  printed  in  full  music  size  at  the  rate  of 
three  cents  per  page. 

NOVELLO'S  OCTAVO  EDITIONS  of  ORATORIOS  of  Han- 
del, Haydn,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  &c.  in  Vocal  Score,  with 
Piano  Forte  accompaniment.  Handel's  Messiah,  SSl,63  ;  .ludas 
MaccabECUS,  9fl,63  ;  Haydn's  Creation,  ffil,25.  All  the  Orato- 
rios of  these  great  masters  have  been  published  in  this  series 
at  similarly  low  prices, 

NOVELLO'S  OCTAVO  CHORUSES.  All  the  Choruses  in 
the  octavo  editions  of  the  Oratorios,  may  be  had  distinct  in 
Vocal  Score  with  Organ  or  Piano  Forte  accompaniment,  at  3, 
6,  9,  or  13  cents  each. 

NOVELLO'S  CHORAL  HAND-BOOK.  A  Collection  of 
music  in  separate  vocal  parts.  In  this  work  are  published  the 
■whole  of  the  chorus  parts  of  the  following  Oratorios  : 

Handel's  "  Messiah,"  price  38  cents  each  part. 

Handel's  "  Judas  Maecabfeus,"  price  38  cents  each  part. 

Handel's  *'  Samson,"  price  33  cents  each  part. 

These  parts  are  printed  in  the  octavo  size,  with  the  Alto  and 
Tenor  parts  in  the  Treble  Cleff. 

COLLECTION  OF  GLEES.  Novello's  Glee  Hive,  Part  Song 
Book,  and  the  Musical  Times  and  Singing  Class  Circular.  For 
particulars,  see  Catalogue  No.  5,  sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

J,  A.  NOVEIiLO, 

Sacred  Music  Store,  3R9  Broadway,  New  Tork, . 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

WORKS  OF  ART, 

THE  undersigned  have  assoriated  themselves  under  the  firm 
of  CHANDLER  &  CLAPP,  as  Dealers  in  Works  of  Art, 
to  which  business  they  will  give  their  exclusive  attention. 
They  have  taken  HOUSE  No.  24  WINTER  STREET,  and  fitted 
up  spacious  and  well-lighted  Rooms  for  the  favorable  exhibi- 
tion of  Paintings,  Drawings,  Fine  Engravings,  etc.,  of  which 
they  have  now  on  band  a  large  and  valuable  stock,  selected 
with  great  care,  and  includii  g  many  rare  works  by  the  most 
celebrated  masters,  both  ancient  and  modern.  Peraoas  inter- 
ested in  Works  of  Art  are  invited  to  visit  thisEstablishment, 
where  they  will  find  the  finest  collection  nf  Engravings  in  the 
country,  and  every  convenience  for  examining  them  nt  leisure. 

The  stock  will  be  constantly  renewed  by  importations  from 
the  best  Publishing  Houses  in  Europe. 

a.  L.  CHANDLER, 

Boston,  July,  1855.  GEO.  G.  CLAPP. 

PIANIST  AMD  TEACHER  OF  MUSIC, 

OFFERS  his  services  as  an  Instructor  in  the  higher  branches 
of  Piano  playing.  Mr  H.  may  be  addressed  at  the  music 
stores  of  Nathan  Richardson,  282  Washington  St.  or  G.  P. 
Reed  &  Co.  17  Tremont  Row. 

References  : — Mrs.  C.  W.  Loring,  33  Mt.  Vernon  St. 
Miss  K.  B.  Prince,  Salem. 
Miss  Nichols,  20  South  St. 
Miss  May,  5  Franklin  Place.  Feb.  18. 

G.   ANDRE    &    CO/S 

19   S.  NINTH   STREET,   ABOVE  CHESTNUT, 

{East  side,)  PHILADELPHIA, 

IC/^A  catalogue  of  our  stock  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  published.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD. 

TEACHEK     ©F     MUSIC, 

365  "WasliiMgtoM  Street,  Boston. 

CHICKERINa    &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND    AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

WAREROOMS, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Api  29  BOSTON.  tf 


SUPERIOR    TO     ALL. 

LIGHTE,  NEWTON  ORADBURY'S  PIANOS. 

NATHAN    RICHARDSON 

Would  respectfully  inform  the  public  that  he  has  taken  the 
Agency  for  the  New  England  States,  for  the  sale  of  the  above 
celebrated  in.struments,  a  full  assortment  of  which  will  con- 
stantly be  kept  at  his 

MUSICAL    EXCHANGE, 

282  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

These  In.struments  are  warranted  in  all  ca.'^es,  and  put  up  in 
secure  boxes,  free  of  expense,  for  transportation  to  any  dis- 
tance.  Also,  NEW  MUSIC  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and 

America  received  as  soon  as  published,  which,  together  with 
our  own  publications,  forms  the  largest  stock  and  greatest 
variety  of  Sheet  Music  to  be  found  in  the  United  States.  The 
most  liberal  discount  made  to  the  Trade  and  Seminaries. 

Catalogues  sent  to  any  address, ^rai/s. — Superior  Melodeons 
always  on  hand. — PIANOS  TO  LET,  on  liberal  terms. 

NEW  GLEE  B00K....PRICE  50  CENTS. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  VOCALIST'S  GLEE  BOOK,  Compri- 
siDK  the  Songs,  Quartets,  &c.,  of  the  Continental  Vocalists. 
Price  50  cents. 
Just  published  by   Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  St. 

HENRY   S.    CUTLER, 

f  n^sMi^  if  mi  i^d^ir, 

BASEMENT  ROOM  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  ADVENT, 

GREEN  STREET. 

[^/^Communications  may  be  left  with  Olitee  Ditson,  or  with 

Nathan  RicaAEosoN. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  AVasIiiiigtoii  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

YOUIG  LADIES'  VOCAL  MUSIC  SCHOOL. 

E.  R.  BI^AMCHARD,  TeacJier. 

This  School  is  designed  for  those  ^who  wish  to  acquire  the 
ability  to  read  music  readily  at  sight,  and  is  particularly  adapt- 
ed to  the  wants  of  those  ■who  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  teach 
singing  iu  schools,  or  to  receive  instruction, from  the  best  mas- 
ters, in  the  Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  Style,  &c. 

Address,  care  of  Geo.  J.  Webb  &  Co.,  No.  3  Winter  street. 

MR.  J.  C.  D.  PARKER, 

WILL  be  happy  to  give  instruction  in  Piano-forte  and 
Organ  playing,  and  the  Theory  of  Music.    Address  ; — 
No.  3  Hayward  Place.  May  26.  tf 

MEYER    &    TRETBAR, 

^mpnttfrs  nut  I^Mlk^m  nf  Mwi, 

BUFFALO,    N.  Y. 

ir5»AGENTS  for  the  Publishing  House  of  G.  M.  MEYER,  Je. 
Brunswick. 


IF  you  wish  to  learn  to  play  in  the  shortest  time  possible,  buy 

MODERN  SCHOOLFoTffiTpiANO-FORTE, 

which  is  acknowledged  by  the   most  eminent  musicians   of 
Europe  and  America   to  be  the  BEST  Instruction  Book  that 

has  ever  been  published. Price  Three  Dollars. 

[TT^Published  at  the  MUSICAL  EXCHANGE,  Boston,  and 
for  sale  at  all  Music  Stores. 


J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Hesidence  No.  56  ICueeland  Street. 

ll^Will  return  to  the  city  by  the  1st  of  October. 

C.    BKEUSING, 
IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  JSrard^s   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

[O^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Has  returned  to  town  and  is  ready  to  receive  pupils.    He  m.ay 
be  addressed  at  Richardson's  Musical  Esch.ange. 

L.    O.    EMERSON, 

Stabler  of  t\it  ^iano-Jortt,  ©tsrtit,  &  Sinsiitj, 

ORGANIST  AND  DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  AT 
BOLFINCH  STREET  CHURCH. 

Miisic  Room  under  the  Church Residence,  12  Indiana  Fl. 

BOSTON. 
Applications  may  also  be  made  at  Oliver  Ditson's,  115  Wash- 
ington St.,  to  whom  he  is  permitted  to  refer. 


ED"WABD    Ii.    BAI.CH,       MTTSIC     AUD     JOB     PBIWa?irirG    OFFICE, 


ORGAN-HAEMO>JIUMS, 

MANUFACTDBED    BT 

MASON     &-     HAMLI  N. 

TnE  Organ-IIarmonium  is  an  entirely  new  (patent)  musical 
instrument  of  the  reed  species,  having  two  manuals,  or 
rows  of  keys,  and  eight  stops,  as  follows: — 1.  Diapason;  2. 
Dulciana;  3.  Principal;  4.  Flute;  5.  Bourdon;  6-  Ilaotboy; 
7-  Expression  ;  8  Coupler.  It  is  designed  more  e-pecially  for 
the  use  of  churches,  lecture-rooms,  and  other  large  public 
halla,  having  power  nearly  equal  to  a  thousand  dollar  organ  ! 
It  is  also  capable  of  many  solo-efiFects,  and  has  great  variety  in 
the  property  or  quality  of  tone.  It  is  especially  adapted  to 
the  use  of  organ-teachers  and  students,  being  an  admirable 
substitute  for  organ-practice.  Examination  from  all  interested 
is  respectfully  solicited. 

Mason  &  Hamlin's  Model  Melodeons ! 

Recommended  by  the  best  musicians  and  organists  in  the 
country,  (as  SUPERIOR  to  all  others,}  among  whom  we  mention 
the  following:  Lowell  Mason,  Wm.  B.  Bradbury,  George  F. 
Root,  G.  W.  rilorgan  (late  organist  to  the  Harmonic  Union, 
London),  S.  A.  Bancrofr,  L.  P.  Homer,  L.  II.  Southard,  E. 
Bruce,  etc.  etc. 

Prices  from  $60  to  $175. 
O^  Circulars  containing  a  full  description  of  the   Mf^del 
Melodeons  sent  to  any  address,  on  application  to  the  under- 
signed. 

HENRY  MASON.       \  MASON  &   HAMIilW, 

EMMONS  HAMLIN,  j  Cambridge  St.  [cor.  of  Charleti,)  Boston^  Ms. 

NEW   AESTHETIC    JOURNAL. 
THE    CKAYOW, 

A  "Weekly  Paper  devoted  to  ART,  offers  itself  to  the  attention 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  elevating  and  refining  influ- 
ences of  Beauty.  Among  the  contributors  to  THE  CKAYOX 
already  are  Bryant,  Lowell,  Street,  Rembrandt  Peale,  A  B. 
BURAND,  President  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  Daniel 
Huntington,  Uenry  K.  Brown,  and  amongst  those  engaged 
are  Longfellow,  Bayard  Taylor,  Geo.  Wm  Curtis,  Rev.  H. 
W.  Beechek,  Uev.  Samuel  Osgood,  Rev.  H.  W.  Bellows,  Hon. 
Charles  Sumner,  and  others  of  our  most  eminent  writers.  A 
series  of  papers  by  RusKiN.  and  essays  left  by  the  eminent 
sculptor,  Horatio  Greenodgh,  add  to  the  interest  of  The 
Crayon. 

From  the  Cincirmati  Gazette. 
"We  have  already  strongly  recommended  The  Craton,  and 
every  succeeding  number  proves  it  to  be  more  and  more  worthy 
of  all  we  have  suid  in  its  pritise.  No  journal,  devoted  to  Art, 
has  ever  been  so  ably  conducted,  in  this  country  ;  and  if  it 
meets  with  the  support  it  so  richly  deserves,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  exert  a  most  wholesome  influence  upon  the  taste 
of  the  country. 

Published  by  STILLMAN  &  DURAND,  No.  237  Broadway, 
New  York.  Terms,  S3  per  annum,  in  advance.  Back  num- 
bers supplied. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIGIV  MUSIC, 
have  removed  to 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    TORK. 

TEACHER  OF  MUSIC,  265  Washington  St. 

RESIDENCE.... 13  SHAWMUT  STREET,  BOSTON. 

A  GOOD  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE! 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

E  i^apa  of  Ert  attir  3.il£ralur£, 

Published  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Boston. 

T^vo  Dollars  per  aiiuuiii}  in  advauce. 

During  the  three  years  since  it  was  established,  this  Journal 
has  met  with  continually  increasing  favor,  and  it  entered 
upon  its  SEVENTH  VOLUME  with  the  number  for  Saturday, 
April  7th. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  liitemture  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas  ;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  "Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories  ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Moral,  Social,  and  Religious  bearings;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  &c.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &c. 

[t;7="Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.   Address  (post-paid) 

J.  S.  D^VIGHT,  21  School  St.  Boston. 

TERiyiS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

Eirst  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

i-or  one  column,  (126  lines)  firstinsertion Sfl2.00 

j)o  do  each  subsequent SG  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  in.'^ertion,  per  line  20  cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance  :  tor  yearly  advercisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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The  Piano-Forte. 

[We  translale  the  following  from  the  Musikalische 
Bi-iefe,  ^c,von  einem  Wuhlbelcannten  (Letters  about  Mu- 
sical  Art  and  Artists  by  "  One  Well-known"),  a  work 
■which  appeared  in  Leipsic  in  1852,  and  has  excited  a 
good  deal  of  di.scussion  throughout  Germany.  Prof. 
Lobe,  the  same  who  reports  the  conversations  with 
Mendelssohn,  copied  in  our  recent  numbers,  is  under- 
stood to  be  the  author.] 

The  Piano-Forte  is  the  true  and  genuine  type 
and  enablem  of  our  time;  it  characterizes  the 
shallow  knowingness,  the  culture  which  has 
"licked  all  the  world,"  but  which  can  achieve 
nothing  true,  nothing  whole.  So  the  piano- 
forte can  give  you  a  little  of  everything,  but  in 
the  whole  nothing  true,  nothing  whole,  complete. 

Indeed  this  instrument,  which  clinks  and  clat- 
ters through  all  houses,  from  the  basement  to  the 
garret,  like  the  loom  in  a  manufacturing  town, 
characterizes  our  time  also  in  the  respect  that  it 
is  a  mechanical  and  manufacturing  time.  As 
the  piano  itself  amongst  all  musical  instruments  is 
in  its  structure  the  highest  triumph  of  mechanics, 
so  there  is  no  instrument  which  has  done  so  much 
to  make  music  mechanical  and  soal-less,  as  the 
piano. 

No  wonder  then,  that  the  influence  of  its  uni- 
versal reign  has  been  the  most  corrupting  to  true 
Art. 

The  dazzling  facility  which  the  player  may 
acquire  on  the  piano,  and  the  surprising  mechan- 
ical execution  ;  the  triumphal  processions  which 
certain  individuals  have  held  on  account  of  this 
mechanical  finger-facility,  and  the  golden  harvests 
they  have  reaped,  have  led  all  sorts  of  talents  to 
that  instrument  and  kept  them  there  exclusively. 
These  talents,  which  might  have  accomplished 
something  great,  have  had  to  sell  themselves  body 
and  soul  to  this  "  music-devil,"  that  they  might 


get  from  him  what  they  sought ;  they  have  had  to 
devote  the  greatest  part  of  their  time  to  soul-kiU- 
m^ finger-exercises,  and  thereby  to  slight  or  wholly 
disregard  those  serious  studies  which  qualified  the 
earlier  masters  for  their  great  creations  and  gave 
them  mastery  of  form,  the  technique  of  creation, 
as  these  finger  exercises  give  the  technique  of  de- 
livery. 

Moreover  the  piano-forte  itself  composes ;  for 
the  long  practiced  musical  phrases  come  uncalled, 
mechanically,  into  the  fingers  and  then  are  taken 
for  one's  own  thoughts.  Perhaps,  too,  the  more  ad- 
vanced stage  of  mechanical  facility,  the  power  of 
making  faster  runs,  wider  and  bolder  leaps,  fuller 
hand-fuls  of  chords,  several  trills  at  once,  &c., 
gives  sometimes  other_/bn?!s  of  thought,  which  the 
player  takes  for  new  thoughts. 

The  feeling  for  sustained,  simple  melody  van- 
ishes by  degrees,  because  the  piano  has  it  not. 
In  this  way  disappears  for  instance  the  Sonata,  a 
genuine  Art  form,  choked  by  the  importunate 
Mazurkas,  Fantasias,  Eludes,  &c. 

The  art  of  instrumentation  is  as  good  as  lost, 
because  this  exclusive  occupation  with  the  piano 
leaves  no  time  to  study  that.  But  since  every 
piano  virtuoso  thinks  he  can  compose,  and  actually 
can  do  so  for  the  piano,  he  thinks  himself  also 
competent  for  all  the  rest.  The  musical  figures 
of  the  piano,  which  he  knows  exclusively,  he 
transfers  to  other  instruments  and  thereby  pro- 
duces a  confused  blur  of  sounds.  Since  on  the 
piano  the  harmony  does  not  keep  on  sounding 
after  the  keys  are  struck,  such  composers,  bond 
slaves  to  the  Piano-forte  devil,  ventui-e  the  most 
unheard  of  things,  even  in  Quartets,  in  Opera, 
&c.  But  here  the  harmonies  sound  on,  and  their 
composition  becomes  ear-rending.  In  the  present 
rapid  finger  virtuosity,  the  hearer  is  frequently 
unable  to  perceive  false  relations  of  harmony  on 
the  piano ;  for  the  notes  and  figures  chase  each 
other  past  him  like  a  flying  army.  Who  will 
recognize  a  single  blemish  among  so  many  ?  But 
let  such  composers  transfer  their  misappreciation 
of  the  laws  of  pure  composition  to  orchestral 
works,  and  then  their  lameness  becomes  all  too 
manifest. 

The  piano-forte  composers  are  eternally  hunt- 
ing and  catching  after  "  new  harmonies,"  be- 
cause their  instrument  affords  nothing  else.  They 
forget  entirely,  that  harmony  is  nothing  else  and 
can  be  nothing  but  the  imitation  of  the  feelings  in 
man  ;  that  the  true,  intelligent  artist  does  not  set 
out  to  discover  new  feehngs  and  new  modulations 
of  feeling,  but  simply  to  represent  the  eternally 
old  and  eternally  young  as  truly  and  beautifully 
as  possible,  so  that  not  merely  and  not  always 
furious  passions  may  rage  through  the  human 
heart,  but  that  tranquil,  simple  feelings  too  may 


dwell  there,  by  the  excitement  of  which  with 
simplest  harmonies  something  that  is  great  and 
powerful  may  be  effected.  Think  of  Weber's 
"  Through  the  forests,  through  the  meadows.  Sec." 
There  you  find  the  most  famiUar  harmonies,  and 
yet  what  expression,  what  power  of  excitement ! 

Since  such  Piano  heroes  cannot  acquire  the 
mastery  of  beautiful,  clear  form,  they  pronounce 
it  unessential,  or  they  seek  new  forms  and  then 
labor  to  represent  novelty  of  form  as  the  essential 
thing  in  Art. 

When  they  see  their  medley  Piano-scrawl  in 
print, — the  product  more  of  their  finger-mechan- 
ism than  of  the  knowledge  and  consciousness  of 
Art,  and  in  which  3'ou  may  find  every  thing  but 
soul, — they  fancy  themselves  great  composers, 
men  of  genius,  and  this  imagination  drives  them 
to  let  their  genius  shine  in  all  the  branches  of 
their  Art.  There  you  have  the  explanation  of  so 
many  Piano  heroes  and  composers  ti-ying  their 
hand  at  the  composition  of  Operas,  Symphonies, 
&o.  Think  of  Thalbeeg  and  the  rest.  They 
hold  the  art  of  composition  as  an  accessory  to  vir- 
tuosity, and  think  they  have  only  to  stretch  forth 
their  nimble-fingered  hands,  to  pluck  the  fairest 
fruits  already  ripe. 

Then  if  the  public  justSy  and  reasonably  enough 
receives  such  labors  coldly,  seeking  in  them  truth, 
character,  melody,  and  not  instrumented  etudes 
and  fantasias,  their  creators  fancy  themselves  un- 
appreciated geniuses — at  all  events  geniuses — 
whom  only  a  later  future  will  know  how  to  com- 
prehend and  value.  They  despise  the  present 
public,  the  same  whose  favor  they  have  courted 
on  the  Piano  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  even  the  most 
superficial  clap-trap. 

While  the  Piano-forte  was  still  called  the  Clavier 
and  was  so,  true  Art  bltximed ;  with  the  modern 
Piano  came  the  aberration  of  the  Art.  No  great 
composer  was  a  great  virtuoso,  and  no  great  vir- 
tuoso becomes  a  great  composer.  Mozakt  is 
not  to  be  counted,  for  every  beginner  now-a-days 
laughs  at  the  means  by  which  he  excited  the  won- 
der of  his  time.  Webek,  Mendelssohn  and 
others,  who  were  distinguished  Piano-forte  play- 
ers, never  wished  to  shine  as  virtuosos.  With 
them  playing  was  the  means  to  an  end,  and  not 
the  end  itself. 

But  do  these  wild  Piano-forte  affairs  please  the 
persons  who  can  play  them  ?  Them  perhaps, 
but  alas !  not  their  hearers — and  the  reason  ?  The 
delight  they  feel  in  their  pieces  pertains  not  to 
the  pieces  in  themselves,  but  to  the  triumph  over 
difficulties  overcome. 


Genius. — We  pardon  the  diamond  its  sharp 
edges ;  it  costs  too  much  to  round  them  off. 

Schu7nann. 
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A  New  Life  of  Gluck. 

(Concluded  from  last  week.) 

Gluck  bad  scarfely  announced  his  new  st}de  of 
composition,  in  wliich  all  the  studies  and  desires 
and  experiences  of  many  years  were,  so  to  say, 
summed  up  and  expressed,  than  ihe  fame  thereof 
reached  Paris,  and  he  was  summoned  to  France, 
as  the  man  of  men  whom  the  salons  Avanted — a 
man  of  genius,  a  man  of  system,  a  man  of  antag- 
onism, all  in  one! — a  man,  moreover,  whose 
genius,  system,  and  self-assertion  precisely  chimed 
in  with  the  moods  and  sympathies  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  French  philosophers  and  thinkers  and 
lovers  of  Art.  To  enter  into  any  of  the  details  or 
anecdotes  touchmg  the  great  controversy  of  Gluck 
versus  Piccini  would  be  superfluous, — since  the 
subject  has  been  a  favorite  one,  especially  with 
those  who  have  loved  to  dwell  upon  it  as  one 
more  folly  of  Parisian  Fashion.  *  *  Doubtless, 
there  was  much  nonsense  in  the  strife.  *  * 
But  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  truth  and  of 
principle  at  the  bottom  of  the  effervescence.  In 
all  the  historical  accounts  of  this  Gluck  and  Piccini 
quarrel — a  quarrel  rather  brewed  for  the  antan-o- 
nistic  composers  than  by  them — it  has  been  too 
universally  overlooked  that  the  contest  was  not 
one  betwixt  a  German  and  an  Italian  composer, 
so  much  as  a  struggle  to  maintain  French  opera 
in  its  old  spirit,  though  in  a  modern  dress.  Folly 
and  fashion — the  Court  and  the  Court's  enemies 
— the  latter  rapidly  i-ising  into  acrimony  and 
activity — brought  into  the  King's  and  the  Queen's 
corner  of  the  Acade'inie  as  much  irrational  folly, 
on  their  respective  sides,  as  we  have  heard  vented 
in  London  drawing-rooms  concerning  the  unpre- 
cedented perfections  ot  Mdlle.  Jenny  Lind,  or 
the  right  of  Signer  Mario  to  be  capricious  and 
siiig  indolently.  But,  apart  from  all  partizan- 
sliip— setting  aside  those  who  wished  to  aflront 
Marie  Antoinette  through  her  German  protege, 
and  allowing  for  the  preferences  of  those  less 
virulent  folk,  whose  musical  taste  amounted  to 
only  an  appetite  for  melody — the  real  matter  in 
debate  resolved  itself  into  the  question  whether 
or  not  the  requirements  of  Music,  as  an  Art  of 
symmetry  and  number — an  Art  which  included 
vocal  seduction  as  well  as  scientific  knowledge — 
could  be  couciliate<l  with  those  stage-properties, 
or  unities,  for  which  the  French  have  been 
always  such  sturdy  sticklers.  What  Gluck  per- 
fected, LuUi  and  Rameau  had  both  indicated^ 
and  both  had  submitted  their  genius  to  the  requi- 
sitions of  the  public  for  which  they  wrought — even 
as  in  later  years  Sacchini,  Spontini,  Signor  Ros- 
sini, and  M.  Meyerbeer  have  been  compelled — 
have  been  content — to  do.  The  controversy,  of 
course,  was  complicated  by  references  to  that 
mischievous  document,  Gluck's  well-known  pre- 
face to  '  Alcesle.' — for  mischievous  is  that  docu- 
ment beyond  most  stage  prefaces,  announcing  as 
it  does  theories  and  purposes  wliich  were  not,  in 
practice,  respected  by  the  composer  himself. 
After  having  announced  "  war  to  the  knife" 
against  the  whole  race  of  singers  and  their  re- 
quirements— after  having  declared  his  resolution 
not  to  flatter  the  ear  hy^Da  capos,  ritornels,  and 
such  like  prettinesses — the  student  might  natu- 
rally expect  to  find  an  entire  renunciation  of  all 
constituted  forms  in  Gluck's  stage  works.  He 
will  in  proportion  be  puzzled  on'seeing  that  the 
only  essential  difference  betwixt  Alceste,  and 
other  operas  of  its  time  lies  in  the  weight,  gran- 
deur, and  vivacity  given  to  its  chorus,  in  the  sur- 
passing beauty  and  brilliancy  of  its  airs  de  ballet, 
and  the  composer's  abstinence  from  florid  exhibi- 
tion or  expression.  There  is  no  abrogation  of 
form  in  it, — no  absence  of  melody, — no  education 
of  the  ear  by  the  discipline  of  disappointment, 
which,  m  deference  to  stage-truth,  (so  called), 
withholds  that  which  the  ear  has  expected. 
Though  Gluck  talked  loudly  of  Drama,  he  wrote 
as  a  musician,— and  Music  is  a  science  of  numbers 
as  well  as  an  Art  of  beauty.    Take  the  one  or  the 

other  away,  and  neither  science  nor  Art  is  left, ■ 

a  cparse,  brute  noise,  little  superior  in  pertinence, 
or  in  the  intellectual  and  poetical  satisfactions  it 
awakens,  to  the  shrieks  of  the  savao-e  or  the 
"  harsh  saw  of  the  carpenter,"  is  all  that  will  re- 
main. 


To  proceed  a  few  lines  further. — Let  us  preach 
that  the  folly  of  preaching  against  conventionality 
in  an  entertainment  so  inevitably  conventional  as 
opera  can  be  proved,  from  the  very  works  of  the 
school,  the  boast  of  which  has  been  to  maintain 
dramatic  truth  and  propriety  as  the  recjuisites 
and  principles  most  necessary  to  the  work  of  Art. 
Those  who  could  protest  most  roundly  against  the 
caoatina  or  rondo,  which  was  introduced  to  flatter 
the  vanity  of  favorite  singers,  nevertheless  admit- 
ted chaconne,  menuelto,  sarabanda,  bourre'e,  and 
every  other  arbitrary  and  formal  composition  of 
the  kind,  in  order  to  exhibit  and  indulge  the 
dancers — mere  episodical  creatures  thrust  into 
the  musical  drama  as  so  many  pageant-figures. 
Thus  also,  the  innovators  of  modern  German)', 
whose  boast  it  is  to  employ  the  truth-and-nature 
principle  broached  by  Gluck,  in  its  most  extreme 
and  severe  rigidity,  while  they  ignore  vocal  fasci- 
nation and  accomplishment  as  so  much  meretri- 
cious "sing-song,"  labor  at  orchestral  complica- 
tion, delicacy — in  a  word,  at  instrumental  conven- 
tion. The  tenor  or  soprano  who  indulges  in  a 
trill  Is  denounced  by  them  as  a  fool,  or  worse, — 
the  composer  who  permits  a  vocal  scale  to  disHg- 
ure  his  score,  is  held  to  be  frivolous  and  ignorant. 
But  the  flute  may  shake  whenever  orchestral 
brilliancy  requires  it,  and  the  horsehair  may  be 
worn  off  the  violin  bows  in  racing  through  pas- 
sages chromatic  or  diatonic,  without  any  one 
seeming  to  recollect  that  ■'  billing  and  cooing" 
are  as  untruthful  to  Nature  before,  as  they  are 
behind,  the  foot-lights;  and  that  if  Desdemona  is 
forbidden  to  rush  up  or  down  two  octaves  of  demi- 
semiquavers  in  her  song,  the  prohibition  might 
consistently  be  applied  to  the  stringed  instruments 
that  support  Desdemona  in  the  course  of  her  ter- 
ror and  despair.  There  are,  in  every  art,  ebbings 
and  flowings — periods  during  which  means  and 
ends  are  strangely  confounded.  During  these. 
Indolence  is  allowed  to  wear  the  frown  of  false 
severity,  and  because  it  will  not  take  the  pains  to 
discover,  to  learn  and  select,  is  permitted  to  de- 
nounce every  charm  and  beauty  as  mere  super- 
fluous preltiness.  But  even  during  these  periods 
there  must  be  in  some  points  vast  concessions — 
somewhere  counterbalances  admitted  in  arbitrary 
disproportion.  The  Pre-Raphaelites,  who  enjoy 
uncouthness  of  form,  revel  in  gorgeous  variety  of 
color.  The  fact  of  one  quality  or  feature  being 
dwelt  on  to  excess  does  not  establish  its  inherent 
monstrosity'.  When  Gluck's  tirades  against  the 
follies  of  vocal  exhibition  are  used  perpetually  as 
text  to  a  crusade  against  vocal  art,  they  may  be 
pointed  out  as  mischievous, — and  doubly  so  as 
having  been  invented  by  an  opera-composer  who 
conceded  as  much  as  did  ever  Hasse,  or  Galuppi, 
or  Wind,  to  the  limitations  whk'h  it  suited  his 
fancy  and  the  feeling  of  his  public,  to  respect. 

We  have  expatiated  on  this  passage  of  Gluck's 
life — on  the  real  meaning  and  bearing  of  his  ef- 
forts, and  the  controversy  to  which  they  gave 
rise, — because,  at  the  time  present,  distorted  sense 
and  specious  nonsense  are  endeavoring,  by  misuse 
of  the  old  party  cries,  to  upturn  Music  under  pre- 
text of  regenerating  It. — There  is  little  trace  of 
other  than  opera-music  by  Gluck.  Llerr  Sclimid, 
It  is  true,  mentions  a  '  De  Profundis'  and  con- 
firms the  anecdote  lately  circulated  of  the  com- 
poser having  taken  up  the  '  lierrmannschlachl'  of 
Klopstock  as  a  task.  But  he  faltered  over  it,  and, 
like  his  opera  of  ^  Les  Danavles,  vi\\n:\\  Salieri 
was  commissioned  to  finish,  it  was  left  incomplete 
at  his  death. 

All  that  we  know  concerning  Gluck  as  a  man 
is  attractive  rather  than  otherwise.  The  days  in 
which  he  lived  were  days  when  kings  and  rulers 
wore  authoritative  wigs — days  when  fame  and 
greatness  were  asserted  by  a  tyrannical  and  sol- 
emn behavior.  The  Johnsonian  humor  tinged 
other  worlds  besides  the  literary  circles  who  fre- 
quented our  London  clubs  and  coffee-houses. 
The  great  musicians  were  not  all  of  them  sheepish 
idiots,  or  coxcombical  fops,  or  repulsive  boors,  when 
they  were  taken  away  from  their  organs  aiul  fid- 
dles. Some  of  the  monarchs  of  Art  were  able  to 
stand  face  to  face  with  Rank  and  Intellect,  with- 
out discredit  to  their  pursuits.  Handel  was  a  man 
of  thought,  of  pertinent  replies  and  poetical  sal- 
lies, as  well  as  a  hero  of  chords  and  of  pedals. 


Each  gathered  round  him  an  amount  of  personal 
respect  which  no  reputation  for  special  science 
alone  could  have  secured  to  him,  Gluck  is  de- 
scribed by  Burney  as  pompous,  but  int<.-lligent, — 
showing  an  obliging  cordiality  to  those  by  nhom 
he  felt  himself  appreciated.  He  seems  at  Vienna 
to  have  kept  the  best  company.  At  Paris  he  was 
dragged  into  the  whirlpool  of  wit  and  repartee, 
philosophical  definition  and  paradoxical  rhapsodj', 
without  being  taken  off  his  feet  or  losing  his  head. 
Some  arrogance  there  must  have  been  In  him, — 
some  self-confidence  and  self-oecupation, — to  have 
borne  him  through  so  many  years  of  doubtful  suc- 
cess and  undecided  creation.  But  he  was  amiable 
In  his  home,  and  high-minded  as  concerns  his  Art. 
These  being  Gluck's  position  and  cjualities,  it 
must  seem  strange  to  persons  who  have  given  the 
peoples  of  Germany  credit  for  an  enthusiastic 
love  of  their  great  men,  on  the  strength  of  their 
sentimental  protestations,  that  the  memory  of 
Gluck  should  be  so  utterly  neglected  in  Vienna, 
that  hl«  burial-place,  like  his  birth-place,  was  till 
lately  a  matter  of  doubt.  We  "  put  our  poets  In 
a  corner,"  It  is  true,  (as  Mr.  Jerrold's  heroine  in- 
nocently remarked  the  other  day,) — but  we  also 
keep  an  altar  of  constancy  for  them  in  the  affec- 
tions of  ourselves  and  of  our  children's  children. 
Our  "  cousins"  are  more  fickle,  it  may  be  feared. 
If  they  come  back  to  an  old  shrine,  it  is  sometimes 
with  as  much  condescension  to  ancestral  supersti- 
tion as  reverence  for  the  faith  of  their  forefathers. 
Books,  however,  like  Herr  Schmid's  must  be  ac- 
cepted as  testimonies  on  the  sounder  side  of  the 
argument.  It  is  tiresome,  but  it  Is  sincere  in  Its 
reverence. — London  Atlienceum. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Music  and  its  Uses. 

In  expressing  our  imperfect  views  upon  Music, 
as  an  exponent  of  emotion,  we  referred  to  its  uses, 
as  a  portion  of  practical  education. 

In  this  country  the  whole  design  of  education 
seems  to  be  utilitarian,  and  no  scheme  of  literary 
instruction  can  expect  to  receive  much  favor  with 
the  public  that  patronizes  our  educational  institu- 
tions, unless  its  tendencies  are  of  some  tangible 
value. 

The  pupil  must  acquire  that  which  is  immedi- 
ately available  as  one  of  the  means  of  conducting 
the  great  business  of  life,  and  the  sparse  gather- 
ings of  his  promiscuous  knowledge  must  have  ref- 
erence. In  most  cases,  to  worldly  acquisition. 

When,  however,  we  consider  the  indisputable 
fact,  that  out  of  the  sum  of  academical  knowledge, 
nine-tenths  arc  lost  to  the  memory,  and  a  very 
considerable  portion  operates  with  very  questiona- 
ble tendencies  upon  the  understanding  of  the 
pupil,  after  he  has  directed  his  thought  into  a 
practical  or,  so  called,  useful  direction  ;  we  have 
every  reason  to  inquire  why  so  many  superfluities 
are  sought  after  by  the  student  of  science,  and 
whether  there  could  not  be  some  other  mode  of 
laying  up  treasures  of  a  more  abiding  intellectual 
wealth. 

That  the  system  of  literary  training  in  vogue 
in  this  country,  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  training, 
is  a  false  and  superficial  one,  and  fraught  with 
erroneous  aims,  few  thiiddng  and  earnest  minds 
will  deny. 

What  these  defects  may  be.  It  Is  not  our  aim  to 
explain,  this  being  somewhat  foreign  to  the  sub- 
ject In  hand.  All  we  desire  In  this  place  is  to 
notice  that.  In  the  programmes  of  our  popular 
academies,  no  adequate  provision  Is  made  for 
Music. 

At  a  very  early  age,  a  direction  should  be  given 
to  the  emotional  tendencies  of  the  youthful  mind, 
as  the  whole  usefulness,  (and  we  adopt  this  phrase 
from  popular  motives,)  of  the  future  character  de- 
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pends,  more  upon  the  full  and  lively  development 
of  tlie  Iie.art,  than  upon  that  of  the  intellect. 

That  this  latter  idea  is  entirely  ignored  by  the 
great  body  of  instructors,  that  parents  overlook 
the  principle  of  emotional  training,  and  the  high 
value  of  musical  susceptibilities  as  a  guide  to  the 
intellect  and  a  lamp  to  the  general  happiness  of 
life,  is  evident  from  the  loose  mode  in  which  liter- 
ary schools  are  conducted,  and  from  the  high 
estimation  set  upon  the  glitter  of  human  knowl- 
edge. 

It  is  true,  among  the  simple,  homely  and  unpre- 
tending schools  of  town  and  country,  singing,  as 
an  opening  and  close  of  the  day's  exercises,  has 
long  been  a  standing  practice,  and  its  good  results, 
although  unknown  and  unseen  by  the  pupil  him- 
self, have  probably,  in  all  cases,  worked  their 
silent  way  into  the  recesses  of  his  heart,  and  set 
off  some  portion  of  his  later  character  with  a  radi- 
,ant  gem,  of  which  the  world  took  note.  Yet 
what  has  here  been  effected  in  the  obscurity  of  a 
village  school,  and  on  a  small  scale,  we  would 
propose  as  an  object  of  imitation  in  our  larger 
academies  and  even  in  our  proud  halls  of  learn- 
ing. 

Why  Music,  as  a  useful  and  indispensable 
branch  of  elementary  education,  has  been  neg- 
lected, is  owing  chiefly  to  the  indifference  with 
which  the  educator  views  the  emotional  principle 
and  its  bearings  upon  the  intellect. 

To  this  we  must  add  the  false  and  erroneous 
estimate  placed  upon  all  utilitarian  studies,  and 
the  mis-apprehension  that  youth  are  acquiring  at 
school  that  which  they  are  but  learning  to  acquire. 

As  feeling,  as  well  as  thought,  enters  largely 
into  the  companionship  and  guidance  of  life,  why 
should  we  not  make  early  provision  for  all  its  in- 
dulgencies  and  requirements,  and  thus  familiarize 
ourselves  with  the  sunny  side  of  existence  ?  Why 
should  we  not,  at  an  early  stage,  take  exercises  in 
one  of  these  forms  of  a  heavenly  poesy,  where 
tone  becomes  the  companion  of  rhythm,  and  the 
whole  earth  gladdens  to  the  sight,  when  the  soul 
makes  its  expression  audible  in  this  wise  ? 

We  would  not  pretend,  to  point  out,  in  detail, 
the  various  phases  of  a  musical  development,  as 
that  history  forms  the  secret  of  each  individual's 
own  experience  of  inner  enjoyment,  and,  as  a 
world  of  perception,  is  exclusively  his  own.  We 
would  surmise,  however,  that  to  the  uncultivated 
mind,  the  first  influence  of  Music  were  merely 
pathological.  On  this  all  the  exhilaration  excited 
by  a  tone  performance  seems  to  be  founded,  in 
the  early  and  crude  stages  of  musical  emotion. 

Many,  very  many  indeed,  never  get  beyond 
this  stage  of  musical  perception.  In  our  concert 
halls  and  opera  houses,  we  have  often  observed 
conversations  mostperseveringly  carried  on  during 
the  performance  of  the  best  passages,  and  have 
no  doubt  that  the  music  exercised  the  same  influ- 
ence on  such  persons,  as  if  they  had  been  listen- 
ing with  a  view  to  read  the  language  of  the  com- 
poser. The  effect  in  these  cases  is  purely  patho- 
logical. The  nerves  vibrate  and  the  system  be- 
comes animated,  but  the  actual  understanding 
remains  probably  where  that  of  a  native  of  Loo 
Choo  would  be  on  hearing  Beethoven's  Ninth 
Symphony.  Out  of  this  pathological,  or  crude 
physical  feeling,  therefore,  the  pupil  has  to  be  led, 
at  a  susceptible  age, — at  a  time  when  emotion 
and  intellect  are  pliant  and  can  be  trained  up  to- 
gether. 

It  has  been  a  sul  joct  of  philosophical  inquii-y, 


whether  Music  has  any  real  contents.  (German, 
Inhalt).  Where  the  individual  imbibes  tone- 
conceptions  pathologically,  we  presume  there  are 
no  contents,  no  subject  of  mental  thought  to  dwell 
upon. 

To  this  class  Music  leaves  no  detailed  impres- 
sion, and  its  performances  must  vanish  away,  like 
mist  before  the  sun,  without  even  charging  the 
memory  with  any  distinct  form  of  thought  or 
trace  of  emotion.  No  sooner,  however,  does  the 
pathological  pass  over  to  the  psychological,  than 
all  musical  designs  become  a  subject  of  study,  the 
mind  is  absorbed  in  active  thought,  and  the  realms 
of  an  infinite  poesy  are  laid  open  to  us. 

To  build  up  this  structure  of  musical  invention, 
the  material  itself  must  be  musical — its  whole  be- 
ing springs  out  of  itself.  When  tone-creations 
have  thus  formed  an  alliance  with  the  memory  and 
occupy  one  of  the  distinct  departments,  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  view  them,  we  are  led  to  infer  that 
the  composition  constitutes  a  subject  of  actual  op- 
erative thought,  and  that  Music  has  its  contents. 

To  the  unlettered  mind,  the  Pons  Asinorum,  in 
Geometry,  presents  a  meaningless  figure  ;  to  him 
it  possesses  no  contents,  and  it  passes  off  from  his 
recollection  as  would  any  fanciful  diagram  of 
straight  lines,  scpares  or  triangles.  To  the  math- 
ematician, however,  its  study  lays  open  a  sphere 
of  pregnant  thought,  and  the  very  exercise  of  the 
master-piece  of  geometrical  analysis  gives  an  im- 
portant direction  to  his  mathematical  develop- 
ment. In  a  similar  manner,  to  the  untaught  and 
unmusical  fanc}',  a  well  conceived  Sonata,  with 
its  primitive  tone-idea  carried  through  a  diversity 
of  striking  chords,  varied  by  many  beautiful  con- 
trasting harmonies,  now  lost  amid  the  masses  of 
tone  and  now  appearing  again  in  its  well  known 
identity,  possesses  no  contents  {signification') 
whatever.  It  forms  no  subject  of  after-thought, 
nothing  whatever  for  the  mind  to  dissect,  but  acts 
upon  his  ear  as  do  many  of  the  attractions  of  the 
natural  world  upon  the  uneducated  and  callous 
being,  calling  no  portion  of  the  purely  intellectual 
element  into  play. 

Whereas,  to  him  who  has  come  within  the  en- 
thi-ahnent  of  a  tone-life,  whose  inner  being  is 
sustained  by  the  sustenance  of  those  mysterious 
imaginings  which  the  composer  draws  forth  from 
the  depths  of  harmony  and  musical  concep- 
tion, there  is  no  subject  of  loftier  meaning  or  more 
important  or  significant  contents  than  Music  af- 
fords. Music,  therefore,  being  thus  shown  to  be 
a  science  of  substantial  contents,  a  subject  which 
lays  open  to  the  human  mind  a  field  of  unlimited 
development,  and  not  merely  a  pleasing  diversion 
for  vacant  hours,  or  a  superficial  accomplishment, 
belonging  to  a  conventional  education,  we  infer 
that  it  should  occupy  a  more  engrossing  portion 
of  elementary  education.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, before  placing  it  in  the  showy  programme 
of  an  academical  course,  the  public  has  to  be  con- 
vinced of  its  utility  :  that  being  the  grand  touch- 
stone in  the  recommendations  of  all  modern  and 
popular  science,  arising,  as  we  have  already  said, 
from  the  impression  that  what  is  learned  at  school 
is  the  chapter  of  knowledge,  instead  of  being  in 
fact  but  the  contents  of  the  chapter.  We  main- 
tain that  in  an  American  education  musical  in- 
struction is  an  especial  desideratum,  and  the 
attention  is  based  upon  emotional  considerations. 
Our  pursuits  place  wealth  so  readily  within  our 
grasp,  its  acquisition  becomes  so  incorporated  with 
the  tone  of  the  national  character,  and  its  indul- 


gences are  so  strongly  fostered  from  early  youth 
upwards,  that  the  whole  tendency  of  society  be- 
comes materialistic. 

Whenever  the  emotional  offices  of  life  are  per- 
formed, they  are  apt  to  be  mixed  up  with  exter- 
nal and  conventional  forms  to  such  a  degree,  as 
to  deaden  the  soul  of  genuine  poesy.  Without 
this  counteracting  influence  of  a  national  poesy, 
a  strict  devotion  to  the  various  forms  of  an  emo- 
tional life,  in  the  amenities  of  social  intercourse, 
the  study  of  the  arts,  enthusiastic  love  of  music, 
all  the  degrees  of  a  divine  cultus,  wherein  emo- 
tion exhibits  its  various  rhythmical  features,  the 
nation  must  look  forward  to  an  early  decadence. 
We  can  easily  foresee  that  the  mercantile  char- 
acter will  long  be  predominant  in  this  country, 
and  how  its  tendencies  operate  upon  the  cause  of 
Art,  is  shown  in  the  history  of  the  past. 

It  is.  indispensable  that  Art  should  bask  in  the 
sunshine  of  wealth,  as  it  is  there  it  derives  its  ali- 
ment. But  it  here  happens  to  be  of  too  sudden 
creation,  and  its  glory,  when  acquired,  is  too 
short-lived  to  enable  it  to  render  essential  service 
to  the  genius  of  Music  and  Painting.  If  wealth 
were  synonymous  with  education  and  testhetic  cul- 
ture, the  arts  would  have  a  more  propitious 
future  before  them.  Then  the  demonstrations  of 
life  would  be  less  materialistic  and  we  should  not 
find  such  a  universal  indulgence  in  evanescent 
architectural  forms  that  lend  their  monotony  to  a 
soulless  existence. 

The  cultivation  of  Music  should  be  preparatory 
to  that  of  the  Arts  among  us,  since  here  the  emo- 
tional character,  upon  which  both  the  love  for, 
and  the  emanations  of  Art  are  grounded,  receives 
its  strongest  and  earliest  impulse.  Germany, 
France  and  Italy,  the  countries  where  Art  embel- 
lishes and  is  embellished  by  a  sacred  cultus,  and 
is  itself,  in  a  great  measure,  the  object  of  worship, 
are  essentially  musical.  Blusic,  with  those  peoples, 
is  a  spiritual  element.  On  an  early  emotional 
culture,  having  its  direction,  in  most  cases,  to- 
wards Music,  that  national  poesy  and  festive  gaiety 
of  the  European  is  founded.  The  time  here  de- 
voted to  recreation  is  usually  considered  a  loss, 
and  it  is  computed  by  dollars  and  cents ;  there,  it 
is  regarded  as  a  gain,  and  forms  a  part  of  the 
grand  scheme  of  life. 

As  to  the  method  of  an  early  promotion  of  a 
love  of  melody  among  the  pupils  of  our  elementary 
schools,  a  difficulty  presents  itself  in  the  diversity 
of  capacities  for  the  art.  The  purposes  of  musical 
instruction  could  be  most  easily  sustained  by 
adopting  the  plan,  now  in  vogue  in  many  village 
schools,  of  choral  exercises.  From  this  moral  en- 
joyment of  the  art,  or  rather  this  observance  of  a 
moral  duty,  the  mind  is  insensibly  led  from  the 
mere  feeling  to  the  intellectual  perception  of 
Music,  which  is  its  ultimate  and  highest  attain- 
ment. 

In  these  choral  exercises  the  unmusical  can  be 
drawn  into  the  Art,  and  duty  will  become  a 
pleasure.  By  these  vocal  exercises  imposed  upon 
all  the  pupils,  musical  instruction  becomes  a 
useful  feature  of  intellectual  training,  acting  on 
the  intellect  by  the  medium  of  the  emotions.  In 
the  German  schools  and  universities,  the  students 
who  cannot  sing  form  rare  exceptions  ;  their  cho- 
ruses are  rich  and  melodious,  and  leave  endearing 
traces  within  the  memory  and  pleasing  reminis- 
cences of  the  Alma  Mater,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  they  carry  back  the  imagination  to  the  des- 
olate castles  and  vine-clad  hills  of  the  Vaterliud, 
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where  they  have  so  often  associated  themselves 
with  outward  scenes. 

The  impressions  left  by  these  songs  of  college 
years  never  leave  the  heart,  but  flourish,  true  and 
lively,  throughout  all  the  subsequent  storms  of 
after-life. 

By  such  an  educational  process,  whereby  the 
humanizing  influences  of  a  musical  discipline  are 
made  to  operate  upon  the  mind,  the  visible  effects 
of  the  study  of  the  laws  and  the  conceptions  of 
tone,  from  its  simplest  to  its  more  enlarged  scale 
of  beauty,  would  be  made  manifest  in  various 
features  of  the  personal  character.  We  would 
not  have  all  men  to  be  poets,  nor  painters,  nor 
musicians,  since  these  are  horn  and  not  made  :  yet 
we  would  have  that  radiant  halo  which  they  dif- 
fuse around  them  to  be  more  generally  illumina- 
tive, lighting  up  all  the  avocations  of  life  and 
purifying  it  of  that  grossness  and  sensuality  which 
is  alarmingly  characteristic. 

Without  the  aid  of  the  poesy  of  Art,  to  orna- 
ment and  give  a  spiritual  vitality  to  the  inter- 
course and  attractions  of  social  life,  its  ceremonials 
and  its  pastimes  become  frigid,  and  the  inclina- 
tions sensual.  In  the  worship  of  architecture  and 
those  household  gods,  called  furniture,  we  live 
among  symbols  which  do  not  contribute  to  posi- 
tive happiness ;  neither  does  this  symbolical  inter- 
course admit  of  progress.  In  true  Art,  however, 
there  is  a  spirit  of  progress,  all  its  manifestations 
are  a  constant  evolution  of  new  forms,  the  one 
growing  out  of  the  other.  It  is  ever  active  and 
its  march  is  onward,  and  as  a  portion  of  the  scheme 
of  education,  we  think  its  doors  should  be  opened 
to  all,  in  order  to  refine  the  popular  taste  and  curb 
our  national  propensities.  j.  H. 


Miss  Adelaide  Phillips. 

This  young  lady,  who  went  abroad  about  three 
years  since,  to  obtain  those  advantages  in  the 
study  of  Music  and  the  Drama  which  cannot  yet 
be  had  here,  is  on  her  return  home,  and  will  soon 
arrive  at  the  scene  of  her  early  efforts  and  suc- 
cesses; and  as  her  re-appearance  is  calculated  to 
occasion  some  interest,  we  take  leave  to  say  a 
word  of  what  may  justly  be  expected  of  her  in 
the  future,  and  to  allude  very  briefly  to  her  past 
life- 
She  was  born  in  Bristol,  England,  and  came 
here  by  way  of  Canada  when  between  seven  and 
eight  years  old.  She  had  already  made  her  debm 
elsewhere,  was  at  once  engaged  at  the  Museum, 
and  continued  a  member  of  that  establishment 
nearly  up  to  the  moment  other  leaving  home,  a 
period  of  about  eight  years — sustaining  the  duties 
of  phenomenon,  &c.,  being  constantly  on  the 
stage,  and  always  a  favorite  with  the  public  for 
her  intelligence  and  amiable  manners,  and  for  her 
sprishtly  dancing. 

When  about  fifteen  years  old,  it  was  discovered 
that  she  had  a  voice  of  unusual  compass  and 
power,  and  as  her  temper  was  remarkable  for 
vivacity  and  sweetness,  and  her  mind  very  bright 
and  worthy  of  the  most  careful  cultivation,  she 
soon  found  devoted  and  valuable  friends,  who 
were  determined  that  she  should  lack  no  advan- 
tage which  they  could  secure  for  her  by  perseve- 
rance. Her  voice  had  been  in  training  nearly  a 
year,  when  Mile.  Jenny  Lind  came,  and  the 
friends  of  the  young  Adelaide  procured  for  her 
an  opportunity  to  sing  before  that  great  artist, 
who  was  ever  glad  of  a  chance  to  encourage 
struggling  merit.  No  suggestions  were  made  to 
Jenny,  she  was  merely  begged  for  an  opinion. 
One  attribute  of  Miss  Phillips  has  been  to  rise 
with  every  occasion,  and  to  do  better  in  any  emer- 
gency than  her  friends  could  have  anticipated. 
Jenny  Lind  pronounced  her  voice  valuable,  and 
said  it  ought  not  to  suffer  for  want  of  the  best 
training.     Pier  action  in  this  case  was  one  in  con- 


sonance with  her  whole  course.  After  satisfying 
herself  that  assistance  would  be  well  bestowed, 
she  recommended  a  subscription  in  behalf  of  Miss 
Phillips,  and  headed  it  with  a  thousand  dollars. 
Thus  this  noble  woman  confirmed  in  a  moment 
the  cherished  hopes  of  many  people,  and  made 
the  education  of  the  young  aspirant  a  sure  thing. 
Jenny's  lead  was  followed  at  a  respectable  dis- 
tance, and  the  subscription  flourished.  For  a  few 
months  before  her  departure  Miss  Phillips  gave 
concerts  successfully  in  many  of  the  larger  towns 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  even  visited  Phila- 
delphia on  a  liberal  offer. 

Thus  a  fund  was  amassed  large  enough  to  per- 
mit her  to  start  upon  her  somewhat  uncertain  and 
arduous  course.  She  went,  in  charge  of  her 
father  and  an  aunt,  to  London,  and  was  placed, 
in  deference  to  Jenny  Lind's  especial  recommen- 
dation, under  Garcia,  with  whom  she  studied 
more  than  a  year.  It  was  then  thought  best  to 
transfer  the  scene  of  her  studies  to  Italy,  but  her 
funds  began  to  fall  short,  and  a  chance  such  as  he 
was  always  eager  to  embrace  was  presented  to  the 
late  Mr.  Chickering,  of  performing  an  act  of 
quiet  generosity.  The  necessary  sum  was  fur- 
nished, and  Miss  Phillips  proceeded  to  Italy,  where 
she  pursued  her  tasks  under  the  most  eminent 
maestri.  At  length  she  felt  that  she  need  not 
fear  to  appear  at  any  theatre,  and  souglit  a  scrit- 
tura.  But  an  engagement  in  Italy  is  first  very 
hard  to  obtain,  and  then  exceedingly  difficult  to 
turn  to  account ;  so  that  it  was  many  months  after 
her  positive  engagement  ere  she  had  the  longed 
for  opportunity  to  appear.  After  one  appearance, 
however,  matters  went  more  smoothly,  and  she 
has  performed  engagements  at  five  theatres  in 
Italy,  sustaining  the  roles  of  La  Bella  Rosina, 
Arsace,  Elisa  (in  Giurwnento,)  and  many  others, 
and  %vith  good  applause,  which  in  that  land  is  not 
easily  won.  The  press  generally  speak  of  her 
performances  with  enthusiasm,  and  one,  the  Eco 
delta  Borsa,  di  Milano,  we  will  quote,  as,  from 
our  recollection  of  her  quality  and  capacity  of 
voice  and  of  her  talents,  we  are  disposed  to 
accept  in  good  faith  the  award  of  this  critic. 
After  saying  that  many  native  artists  leave  Italy 
for  other  lands  in  quest  of  easier  triumphs  and 
greater  gains,  to  be  replaced  by  others  of  foreign 
production,  not  always  to  the  advantage  of  Italy, 
he  goes  on  to  say,  "  In  the  past  week  we  have 
happened  to  hear  a  youthful  artistn  di  canio,  born 
and  educated  in  distant  lands,  in  whose  behalf  we 
are  obliged  to  unsay  what  we  have  just  remarked. 
Signorina  Adelaide  Phillips  was  born  in  England, 
bred  in  North  America,  &c.,  has  delighted  for 
many  evenings  at  the  Carcano  theatre  select  au- 
diences, by  whom  she  was  saluted  with  signs  of 
admiration,  and  with  applause  and  well-merited 
honors.  A  beautiful  voice,  incomparable  facility, 
perfect  intonation,  an  e.xquisite  feeling  which 
manifests  itself  in  modulations,  accents  and  ges- 
tures, nobly  expressive  ;  such  are  the  gifts  which, 
united  with  graces  of  person  and  countenance, 
distinguish  this  eminent  cantante,  for  whom  we 
prognosticate,  with  intimate  conviction,  a  splendid 
future." 

Before  the  subject  of  the  above  praise  had  left 
Boston,  she  displayed  a  voice  which  for  body, 
compass  and  facility,  was  equally  remarkable,  a 
nature  of  deep  feeling,  a  mind  very  bright,  a 
countenance  of  great  nobility,  and  a  charming 
person,  peculiarly  pleasing,  b}'  the  way,  in  male 
attire,  in  which  she  had  often  appeared,  and  will 
again,  since  the  quality  of  her  organ  inclines  to 
contralto,  though  she  can  sing  Verdi's  music  with 
ease.  She  showed  material  for  becoming  a  distin- 
guished woman,  and  such  as  would  repay  the 
utmost  cultivation;  and  therefore  enthusiasm  like 
that  quoted  here  does  not  seem  extravagant,  to 
those  who  are  fiimiliar  with  the  promise  of  her 
early  life,  not  yet  counting  twenty  years. 

We  speak  of  her  as  a  public  singer  and  artist, 
yet  we  do  not  think  that  a  single  word  regarding 
her  character  will  be  esteemed  de  trap:  this  has 
always  been  better  than  merely  irreproachable. 
She  has  always  been  known  as  a  perfect  daughter 
and  sister;  and  there  will  be  nothing  to  hinder 
her  taking  as  high  a  position  as  Jenny  Lind,  so  far 
as  cliaracter  is  concerned. 

She  arrived  in  London  a  few  weeks  since,  too 


late  to  make  any  engagement  for  this  season,  but 
she  has  under  consideration  offers  for  next  year 
from  the  Iloyal  Italian  Opera,  and  from  the  En- 
glish Opera  Company. 

She  will  have  a  warm  welcome  back  to  her  own 
land,  and  there  vdll  no  doubt  be  much  interest 
felt  to  hear  her,  in  the  concert  room,  and  as  soon 
as  may  be  in  opera. — Daily  Advertiser. 


TO    THE    CICADA. 

EY   3IELEAGER. 

From  the  Greeh  Anthology. 

Cicada!  drunk  with  drops  of  dew. 

What  musicinn  equafs  you 

In  the  ruraf  solitude? 

On  a  perch  amidst  tlie  wood, 

Scraping  to  your  heart's  desire 

Dusky  sides  with  notchy  feet. 

Shrilling,  thrilling,  fiist  and  sweet, 

Like  the  music  of  a  lyre. 

Dear  Cicada!  I  en;reat. 

Sing  the  Dryads  something  new; 

So  from  thick-embower'd  seat 

Pan  himself  maj'  answer  you. 

Till  every  inmost  glade  rejoices 

"With  3'our  loud  alternate  voices; 

And  I  listen,  and  forget 

All  the  thorns,  the  doubts  and  fears, 

Love  in  lover's  heart  may  set ; 

Listen,  and  forget  them  all. 

And  so,  with  music  in  mine  ears, 

Where  the  planetree-shadows  steep 

The  ground  with  coldness,  softly  fall 

Into  a  noontide  sleep.  AUingham. 

1     ■    I 

"WISHIKTG. 

A    KUESERT  SONG. 

Eing-ting!    I  wish  I  were  a  Primrose, 
A  briglit  yellow  Primrose  blowing  in  the  Spring! 
The  stooping  boughs  above  me. 
The  wandering  bee  to  love  me. 
The  fern  and  moss  to  creep  across. 
And  the  Elin-tree  for  our  king! 

Nay — stay !     I  wish  I  were  an  Elm-tree, 
A  great  lofiy  Elm-tree,  with  green  leaves  gay! 
The  winds  would  set  them  dancing. 
The  sun  and  moonshine  glance  in. 
The  Birds  would  house  among  the  boughs, 
And  sweetly  sing! 

0 — no!    I  wish  I  were  a  Robin, 
A  Kobin  or  a  little  Wren,  everywhere  to  go; 
Through  forest,  field  or  garden. 
And  ask  no  leave  or  pardon, 
Till  Winter  comes  with  icy  thumbs 
To  ruffle  up  our  wing! 

Well— tell !     Where  should  I  f!y  to. 
Where  go  to  sleep  in  the  dark  wood  or  dell? 
Before  a  day  was  over. 
Home  conies  the  rover. 
For  Jlother's  kiss, — sweeter  this 

Than  any  other  thing!  Alliiltjham. 


Posthumous  Works  of  Fred.  Chopin. 

Froui  the  Musical  ReTiew,  (New  York). 

It  was  the  general  belief  that  Chopin  had  left  no 
unpublished  compositions.  Even  Liszt  says  in  his 
biography  of  this  composer:  "He  has  left  nothing 
of  finished  manuscripts  but  a  last  notturno  and  a 
very  short  waltz."  Happily,  this  is  not  so;  for  just 
now,  in  the  sixth  year  after  his  death,  (17th  October, 
1849,J)  there  appears  a  valuable  collection  of  hitherto 
unknown  compositions,  which  may  be  considered 
without  any  shadow  of  doubt  as  genuine  emanations 
of  Chopin's  genius.     The  title  is  as  follows; 

GCucres  Poslhumes  ponr  le  Piano  de  Fred.  Cliopin, 
puhlie's  snr  Manuscripts  Oriyinau.v,  avcc  Autorisalion  de 
sa  Famille  par  .Inks  Foniana.  Berlin,  chez  A.  M. 
Schlesini/er.     (Paris,  I.  Meissonnier  Fils.) 

The  collection,  the  eight  parts  of  which  can  he  had 
separately,  is  adorned  with  the  portrait  of  Chopin, 
lithographed  by  Waldow  after  the  celebrated  Ary 
Sche'Uer,  besides  a  fac-simile  in  notes  and  letters  of 
the  author.     The  price  is  .5  tinders,  (about  5-1.)     As 
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the  preface  is  important  by  the  historical  facts  it  gives, 
we  let  it  follow  in  extracts. 

"  Warsaw,  where  Chopin's  family  rcsideil,  pos- 
sessed until  1830  a  conservatory  of  music,  under  the 
direction  of  Jos.  Eisner.  With  ihe  aid  of  the  latter 
learned  coinposer,  the  young;  Chopin,  wlio  was 
already  a  distinguished  pianist,  went  throutih  a  full 
course  of  counterpoint  and  composition.  We  had 
tliere  the  pleasure  of  heing  his  fellow  scholar,  and 
enjoyed  since  that  time  tiie  advantajre  of  his  artistic 
influence.  Long  years  of  comp.anionship  in  Paris 
united  us  still  closer,  and  bestowed  upon  us  the  incli- 
nation and  confidence  of  the  artist.  A  proof  of  it 
may  he  the  circumstance  that  he  generally  claimed 
our  aid  for  the  piililicaiion  of  his  works ;  yes,  that  ho 
left  this  entirely  to  our  care  when  he  was  absent  from 
Paris.  His  family,  fully  aware  of  these  circum- 
stances, honored  us  with  the  order  to  gather  the 
musical  treasures  he  had  left,  to  make  a  choice  of 
them,  and  to  publish  them.  Whether  Chopin  him- 
self in  his  last  hour  M'ould  have  confided  to  us  his 
unpublished  compositions,  as  he  had  done  before, 
we  can  not  say,  as  we  were  at  the  time  of  his  death 
far  from  France.  Be  it  as  it  may,  we  heard  him 
uttering  often  enough  the  wish  to  publish  one  or  the 
other  piece  of  the  present  collection. 

"  As  yet  some  of  these  compositions  were  onlv 
written  as  souvenirs  for  friends,  he  would  out  of  deli- 
cacy not  have  them  published.  Others  remained  in 
his  portefcuille,  as  he  had  the  habit  of  preserving  his 
manuscripts  for  a  long  time  before  he  thought  of 
publication,  and  sometimes  of  neglecting  them  a  to- 
gether. To-day  this  publication  becomes  the  more 
urgent,  as  on  the  one  hand  speeul.ators  threaten  by 
mere  greediness  to  injure  the  remembrance  of  the 
artist,  and  on  the  other  hand  as  friends  of  him  are  in 
the  habit  of  procuring  copies  of  his  posthumous 
works,  which  present  not  at  all  the  true  character  of 
the  latter.  It  is  so,  that  mere  speculation  and  the 
anxiety  of  his  friends  produce  the  same  result.  We 
have  seen  and  heard  some  pieces  of  the  present 
collection  which  were  mutilated  in  the  most  miserable 
manner,  and  this  always  by  enthusiasts  for  Chopin. 
We  can  even  name  one  concert  in  Paris,  in  1854, 
where  the  most  shameful  mutilation  took  place,  en- 
tirely for  the  pleasure  of  giving  something  from  the 
posthumous  works  of  Chopin. 

'•  To  prevent  this  for  the  future,  we  had  to  have 
recourse  to  the  original  manuscripts,  and  we  have 
only  to  add  that  not  only  have  we  heard  all  the 
pieces  of  the  present  collection  played  by  the  com- 
poser several  times,  but  that  we  also  performed  them 
in  bis  presence,  and  that  we  preserved  them  in  our 
memory  just  as  he  created  them,  and  as  we  publish 
them  now.  This  last  circumstance  was  a  great  help 
for  us  when  we  had  to  choose  between  two  or  three 
variations  of  writing,  all  from  the  hand  of  Cho|>in, 
or  to  decipher  something  almost  impossible  to  read. 

"  It  may  be  allowed  to  us  to  add  a  few  details  with 
regard  to  the  youth  of  the  artist.  Chopin  never  bad 
more  than  one  teacher  on  the  piano,  namely,  Mr. 
Zywiny,  who  taught  him  the  first  principles.  The 
progress  of  the  boy  was  so  immense,  that  his  parents 
and  his  master  thought  it  best  to  leave  him  at  the  age 
of  twelve  years  to  his  own  instincts,  and  to  follow 
instead  of  leading  him.  The  then  existing  school 
could  not  suffice  him:  he  longed  for  something 
higher — an  ideal  which  very  soon  appeared  to  him  in 
more  distinct  outlines.  It  was  thus  that  he  produced 
his  touch  and  style,  which  distinguished  them.selvcs 
from  every  thing  which  existed  before  him  ;  and  it 
was  by  this  continual  arduous  searching  after  this 
ideal  that  he  found  at  last  that  peculiarity  and  origi- 
nality of  execution,  which  since  then  have  challenged 
the  admiration  of  the  world  of  Art. 

"  Even  from  his  earliest  years,  he  astonished  by  the 
riches  of  his  improvisation  on  the  piano.  But  he, 
too,  w.as  careful  not  to  make  a  show  of  this  pro- 
ficiency. The  few  chosen  ones  who  heard  him 
improvise  for  hours  without  his  introducing  any 
phrase  from  another  composer  or  from  one  of  his 
own  works,  will  not  contrarliet  us  when  we  say  that 
his  most  beautiful  compositions  are  only  reflections 
and  echoes  of  his  improvisation. 

'■  Chopin  was  born  March  1,  1809,  and  not  1810, 
as  almost  all  biographers  say.  When  he  was  nine- 
teen, (1828.)  he  composed  for  ns  the  Eondo  a  deux- 
pianos,  which  forms  the  eight  number  of  this  collec- 
tion. In  less  than  a  year,  we  saw  him  writing 
La  ci  darem  la  miino,  the  KralcoiBiiik.  the  Concerto  in  F 
minor,  the  Airs  Polonnis,  and  the  Concerto  in  E  minor, 
all  pieces  with  grand  orchestra;  without  counting 
the  trios  for  piano,  violin,  and  violoncello,  and  other 
less  important  compositions.  This  was  his  debut; 
and  although  science  after  that  time  must  have 
developed  in  him  new  resources,  we  can  not  think 
that  his  inspiration  has  ever  taken  a  higher  flight, 
was  ever  purer  and  more  original,  than  in  some  of 
these  compositions,  especially  the  Concerto  in  F minor, 


(op.  21.)  This  concerto  was  written  a  few  months 
before  that  in  E  minor,  (op.  11,)  and  not,  as  is  usually 
believed,  after  the  latter. 

"  The  pieces  of  the  present  collection  comprise  his 
whole  career  till  his  death.  They  come,  for  the 
greater  part,  from  the  papers  which  bis  family  has 
gathered  after  his  death  ;  some  from  tho  albums  of  his 
friends ;  and  the  remainder  were  given  to  us  iiy  the 
composer  at  diff'erent  times.  In  making  our  choice, 
we  were  conscientiously  led  by  the  idea  which 
Chopin  himself  had  of  his  compositions,  laying  aside 
all  that  he  considered  valueless;  on  the  other  hand, 
we  hold  all  in  honor  he  cared  for,  even  his  artistic 
fancies,  which  a  friendship  of  twenty-five  years  has 
taught  us  to  appreciate.  We  considered  it  useful  to 
preserve  the  res|iective  dates  of  his  compositions,  es- 
pecially to  those  who  intend  to  study  the  different 
phases  of  the  talent  of  this  great  artist.  Shortly 
will  also  appear  sixteen  melodies  to  Polish  words, 
which  will  form  the  second  and  last  part  of  his  post- 
humous works.  Jules  Fontana. 

"  Paris,  May,  1855." 

The  contents  of  the  eight  numbers  are  as  follows : 

The  first  contains  .a  Fantnisie-Impromptu  Allegro 
agitato,  in  C  sharp  minor,  from  the  year  1834,  nine 
folio  pages  long. 

The  second:  four  mazurl-as  from  1835,  1849,  1835, 
and  1846. 

The  third,  also  four  mazurl:as,  from  1830,  1827, 
1830,  anil  1849.  The  last  mazurka,  a  curious  chro- 
matic winding,  forty  measures  long,  without  an  end, 
{da  Capo  al  Seyno  senza  Jine.)  is  considered  by  the 
editor  as  the  last  musical  thought  of  Chopin,  which 
he  threw  on  paper  shortly  before  expiring,  but  which 
he  could  not  try  on  the  piano,  being  already  too  weak. 
This  is,  at  last,  a  real  derniere  pensee  of  a  great  mas- 
ter, which  may  be  considered  the  last  respiration  of 
that  national  Sclavic  spirit,  and  that  love  for  his 
native  country  which  form  the  principal  element  of 
the  most  original  compositions  of  Chopin. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  numbers,  beins:  five  waltzes, 
from  the  years  18.'56,  1829,  1835,  1843,  1830. 

The  sixth  number  is  the  largest.  It  contains  three 
grand  Polonaises.  No.  1,  in  D  minor,  eight  pages ; 
No.  2,  in  B  flat  major;  No.  3,  in  F  minor,  also  eight 
pages  long.  They  are  from  the  years  1827  to  1829; 
written,  therefore,  in  the  eighteenth,  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  years  of  his  life, 

In  the  seventh  number  we  find  a.  Notturuo  m 'E 
minor,  (1827:)  Funercd  March  in  C  minor,  (1829;) 
and  Three  Ecossaises,  (1830.) 

The  eighth  numberconrains  the  rondo  in  C,  for  two 
pianos,  of  which  Mr.  Fontana  speaks  in  his  preface. 

The  artistic  value  of  all  these  pieces  we  must  defer 
speaking  of  till  another  time.  The  most  interesting 
feature  of  these  posthumous  luorlcs  will,  doubtless,  be 
the  proinised  Polish  melodies,  as  they  will  show 
Chopin  from  a  new  standpoint.  It  is  quite  sure  that 
Chopin  has  written  songs  ;  but  hitherto  not  one  has 
appeared  in  print.  Liszt  says  about  this :  "  He  re- 
mained in  a  sort  of  musical  correspondence  with  his 
native  country;  one  broutrht  him  new  poems  to 
Paris,  which,  provided  with  his  melodies,  went  back 
to  his  birth-place,  and  were  very  soon  generally 
known  and  admired,  without  any  body  being  able  to 
tell  the  name  of  the  composer.  As  the  number  of 
the^e  melodies  became  quite  considerable,  he  intend- 
ed, in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  to  have  them  gath- 
ered and  published." 


DEATn  or  Pierre  Erard. — The  Paris  pa- 
pers report  the  death  of  this  distinguished  manu- 
facturer of  harps  and  pianos.  The  following  is 
from  Galignani's  Messenger  : 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  Erard  the  musical  world 
has  sustained  a  severe  loss.  To  the  irenius  of  his 
uncle  and  of  himself  we  owe  the  pre,sent  perfec- 
tion both  of  the  harp  and  piano;  the  improve- 
ments of  which  commenceil  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  when  the  firm  of  MM.  Erard  was  foun- 
ded by  Sebastian,  the  uncle  of  the  deceased,  one 
of  the  greatest  iTiechanical  geniuses  that  the  mu- 
sical art  ever  possessed.  He  found  the  h.irp 
without  pedals  in  its  ancient  bardic  form,  and  the 
piano  competing  doubtfully  with  the  harpsichord  ; 
but  witli  his  nepliew's  assistance,  he  left  the  former 
the  splendid  instrument  we  now  possess,  and  the 
latter  endowed  with  a  mechanism  ivhich  may  be 
said  to  have  produced  all  the  wonderful  chefs  d' 
cciiere  of  Liszt,  Thalberg,  and  the  other  great 
virtuosi  of  our  day.  M.  Pierre  Erard,  on  the 
death  of  his  uncle  Sebastian,  succeeded  to  the 
entire  management  of  the  establishment ;  and, 
under  his  superintendence,  inventions   and  im- 


provements wore  effected  in  the  harp,  and  more 
especially  tlie  piano,  which,  protected  Ijy  various 
English  and  Frencli  patents,  received  the  award 
of  seven  gold  medals,  besides  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  which  was  granted  to  Sebastian  Erard  in 
1827,  and  to  M.  Pierre  Erard  in  18.'34.  The  or- 
gan erected  by  Sebastian  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Tuileries  in  1829,  destroyed  by  the  mob  in  1830, 
and  re-ereeted  by  M.  Pierre  Erard,  is  a  monu- 
ment of  their  persevering  and  inventive  genius; 
by  an  entirely  original  improvement  (lately  imita- 
ted to  some  degree,  by  the  Austro-Ilalian  phono- 
chromic  organ  in  the  Exhibition)  the  utmost  degree 
of  expression  can  be  given  by  the  fingers  of  the 
performer  on  this  instrument,  while  in  all  pre-exist- 
ing organs,  the  only  imperfect  source  of  expres- 
sion was  the  pressure  of  the  foot  of  Ihe  performer 
upon  the  "swell."  The  pedal  piano  is  another 
improvement  lately  invented  by  M.  Pierre  Erard  ; 
wdio  was  raised  to  the  grade  of  Officer  de  la 
Legion  d'Honneur  in  1851,  antl  received  the  sole 
Council  medal  from  the  jury  of  the  Great  London 
Exhibition  of  that  year,  having  been  declared 
beyond  competition  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  in 
1849,  and  member  of  their  jury.  To  him  the 
whole  of  the  great  iinprovements  in  the  tone  and 
stability  of  the  piano  are  due.  In  his  private 
character,  M.  Pierre  Erard  was  liberal,  kind,  and 
amiable ;  the  ready  friend  and  benefactor  of  all 
real  artists,  whether  French  or  foreign,  and 
universally  esteemed  as  the  father  of  his  work- 
men ;  how  well  this  title  was  deserved,  was  per- 
haps best  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  all  his 
various  employe's  and  all  the  musical  notabilities 
now  in  Paris  yesterday  at  his  funeral.  In  the 
churches  of  Passy  and  the  Petits  Peres  very 
handsome  catafalques  were  erected,  and  upwards 
of  800  workmen  and  employes  attended  the 
mournful  cortege  on  foot,  and  with  not  less  than 
fifty  mourning  and  private  carriages  containing 
the  most  distinguished  artists  and  the  elite  of  the 
musical  circles  in  Paris,  with  a  long  list  of  private 
friends.  It  proceeded,  after  the  service  at  Passy, 
to  the  church  of  the  Petits  Peres,  where  a  service 
was  performed,  and  thence  to  Pfere-la-Chaise, 
where  funeral  orations  were  pronounced  by  Baron 
Taylor,  M.  Fetis,  M.  Adolphe  Adam,  and  others  ; 
among  them  a  few  heartfelt  and  touching  sen- 
tences by  an  employe',  in  the  name  of  the  assem- 
bled workmen.  M.  Erard  had  purchased  the 
Chateau  de  la  Muette,  at  Passy,  a  favorite  resi- 
dence of  Queen  Marie  Antoinette,  and  resided 
there  at  the  period  of  his  death.  He  has  left  a 
very  large  fortune  to  his  widow  and  sister,  the 
Countess  of  St.  Andrea  (widow  of  the  celebrated 
composer  Spontini),  who  are  almost  his  only  sur- 
viving near  relatives.  M.  Erard  has  left  no  chil- 
dren. 


guilulit'fg  Jauijitnl  of  Ulitsir. 

— _- — I  ^  t 

BOSTOlir,   SEPT.   15,   1855. 

The  Piano-Forte. 
The  article  translated  from  the  German  on  our 
first  page  tells  some  sharp  truths,  although  its 
tone  is  somewhat  splenetic  and  one-sided,  visiting 
upon  the  instrument  itself  the  sins  of  those  who 
have  tried  to  make  too  much  of  it.  Because  the 
fleet-fingered,  wonder-working  virtuosos  have 
sought  tlirough  the  Piano  merely  to  astonish, 
where  the  proper  end  of  music  is  to  please,  to 
give  expression  to  the  feelings;  because  they 
would  fain  make  its  key-board  speak  through  all 
its  length  at  once,  and  do  the  work  of  a  whole 
orchestra,  —  are  we  to  forget  its  humbler  and 
more  genuine  services  to  Music  V  Are  we  to 
forget  that  there  are  such  works  as  Beethoven's 
Sonatas,  Mendelssohn's  Lieder  ohne  Worte, 
Chopin's  fiery  inspirations  and  delicate  dreams 
of  sentiment,  and  so  many  products  of  the 
purest  poesy  of  sound,  written  expressly  for  the 
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piano,  inspired  in  most  cases  hy  the  piano,  as  the 
fingers,  wandering  over  its  keys,  have  wooed  from 
them  pregnant  response  to  thoughts  and  feelings 
in  the  player's  soul  ?  Who  shall  say  that  much 
of  the  purest  essence  of  musical  thought,  the 
choicest  wine  of  musical  inspiration,  is  not  found 
in  such  works,  written  for  and  discoursed  from 
the  vibrating  strings  of  the  Piano  ? 

To  say  that  the  Piano  gives  you  something  of 
everything  in  all  kinds  of  music,  but  not  the 
whole  of  anything,  that  it  rather  sketches  and  sug- 
gests than  fills  out  and  realizes  great  effects  of 
harmony,  and  so  forth,  is  not  necessarily  a  re- 
proach. There  is  a  point  of  view,  from  which 
this  very  property  of  the  Piano,  this  universal,  or 
vulgarly  speaking,  Jack-of-all-trades  serviceable- 
ness,  becomes  a  very  valuable  virtue.  In  a  piece 
of  music,  we  are  to  consider  not  effect  only,  but 
also  intrinsic  character.  The  latter  indeed  should 
be  placed  always  first;  it  is  the  essence  of  the 
thing;  the  intrinsic  character  of  a  composition 
remains  unchanged  whether  it  be  played  on  one 
instrument  or  on  another,  whether  it  be  perfectly 
or  imperfectly  performed,  whether  it  be  fully 
brought  out  and  realized  with  all  possible  effec- 
tiveness to  the  sense,  the  ear,  or  only  sketched  to 
the  understanding  so  as  to  convey  the  idea  of  its 
whole  possible  effect  to  the  sympathetic  soul,  that 
meets  its  intention  half-way,  and  only  so  can  truly 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  a  composition,  be  it  ever  so 
sensuously,  vividly  or  grandly  rendered.  It  is  this 
intrinsic  character  of  the  composition,  this  musico- 
poetio  form  and  meaning,  which  the  intelligent 
listener  wants  chiefly  to  get  at.  He  can  spare 
some  breadth,  some  large  sonority,  some  richness 
of  orchestral  coloring,  some  sensuous  satisfactori- 
ness  of  tone,  if  he  can  only  get  at  the  essential 
characteristic  of  the  work,  trace  it  back  to  where 
it  sprung  from  the  composer's  mind,  find  the  vital 
Beethoven  or  Mozart  in  it,  and  make  intimate,  in- 
telligent acquaintance  with  that,  with  the  beauty 
of  the  design,  with  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  the 
work,  the  real  value  of  its  subject,  the  logical, 
artistic  unity  of  the  whole  as  it  developes  into  the 
"  e.>cpres3  image"  of  the  thought  that  prompted  it. 
Now  it  is  just  here  that  the  Piano-forte  becomes 
invaluable.  If  it  cannot  sing,  if  it  cannot  prolong 
and  swell  a  tone,  if  it  cannot  do  the  duty  of  an 
orchestra,  if  there  is  a  limit  set  both  to  the  volume 
and  the  brilliancy  and  the  duration  of  its  sounds, 
which,  somewhat  angrily  awakened  by  percussion, 
explode  and  lose  their  being  almost  instantane- 
ously— -still  it  can  give  you  such  a  sketch  of  any, 
the  largest  composition,  that  you  may  perceive 
and  feel  its  design  as  you  may  that  of  a  great 
painting  through  an  outline  engraving. 

To  a  partial  extent,  a  practised  reader  may 
gather  the  character  and  merit  of  a  composition 
from  the  printed  score.  But  still  the  ear  craves 
to  actually  hear  something.  The  imagined  tones 
are  tantalizing  till  they  become  embodied  and  are 
heard.  And  there  is  musical  tone  enough  in  a 
good  piano  to  aid  the  imagination  most  essentially 
in  this  process,  and  thoroughly  to  quicken  the 
perception  of  that  residing  in  the  music  which 
may  not  be  heard.  To  amateurs,  to  those  who 
are  but  very  partially  musicians,  in  a  word  to  the 
great  class  of  music-lovers,  it  is  an  inestimable 
help  to  the  understanding  and  enjoying  of  a  great 
symphony  or  overture,  to  try  it  over  in  the  inter- 
vals of  public  performance  on  the  piano  at  home. 
No  matter  how  thin  the  arrangement,  one  will 
thus  seize  on  the   essential  features,  and  make 


them  doubly  his  own,  fix  them  in  the  memory,  so 
that  he  will  know  what  he  is  listening  to  the  next 
time  he  liears  the  orchestra. 

The  Piano  is  a  convenient  master-key  to  all 
the  treasuries  of  Music.  It  enables  you  to  bring 
them  all  home  to  you,  without  waiting  for  the  rare 
and  remote  chances  of  having  them  displayed  be- 
fore you  in  all  the  breadth  and  brilliancy  of  a 
complete  pei'formance.  It  gives  them  on  a  re- 
duced scale  to  be  sure,  in  miniature,  yet  so  that 
you  can  find  out  what  they  are.  As  princes 
marry  by  seeing  the  portraits  of  their  brides,  so 
through  the  medium  of  the  Piano,  by  a  mere 
bungling  reading,  even,  which  cannot  be  called 
playing,  you  may  soon  find  out  how  far  you  can 
fall  in  love  with  a  famed  far-off  miracle  of  the  Art. 

Thus  "  Well-known's"  objection  to  the  Piano- 
forte on  the  score  of  its  tempting  facility  for 
shallow  imitation  of  all  kinds  of  music,  though 
not  without  its  truth,  still  overlooks  a  large  part  of 
the  whole  truth.  In  condemning  the  abuse  of  a 
thing,  let  us  not  forget  its  vise.  We  have  here 
seen  one  great  use  of  our  much  abused  parlor  in- 
strument. AVhen  we  add  the  real  musical  sat- 
isfaction of  hearing  legitimate  Piano  music  played 
upon  it,  compositions  which  do  not  at  all  fall  into 
the  category  of  the  virtuoso  school,  but  which  be- 
long to  the  pure  poetry  of  the  Art ;  when  we  add 
its  beautiful  accompaniment  to  the  voice,  whereby 
a  Schubert  may  invest  a  melody  with  more  char- 
acteristic, genial,  sympathetic  clothinsf,  than  he 
could  do  by  any  other  instrumental  mechanism, 
except  on  the  large  scale  ;  when  we  consider  the 
means  of  expression  contained  in  its  infinite  shades 
of  accent,  of  loud  and  soft,  and  its  cooperation 
with  our  most  sensitive  and  subtle  faculty  of  touch, 
whereby  the  soul,  musically  excited,  shoots  its 
volitions  to  the  fingei-s'  ends  with  lightning-like 
rapidity,  and  with  nice  fidelity  to  every  shade  of 
energy  of  impulse ;  when  we  consider  all  the  uses 
and  properties  of  the  Piano,  there  certainly  does 
seem  to  be  enough  good  and  legitimate  about  it 
left  to  offset  all  the  mischief  done  to  Music  by  the 
whole  dazzling  crowd  of  modern  virtuosos.  While 
Beethoven  remains,  are  we  to  judge  the  Piano 
only  by  the  Liszt-ian  standard  ?  Rather  let  us 
comfort  ourselves  that  Thalberg  and  Liszt 
seem  to  have  reached  the  extreme  in  their  direc- 
tion, and  that  Piano-playing  henceforth,  in  order 
to  make  progress,-  must  come  back  to  the  starting- 
point  of  truth  and  nature,  and  begin  again  with  a 
more  modest  aim  and  method.  This  opens  a  train 
oi  speculation  in  which  we  may  indulge  hereafter. 


The  Flute. — The  numerous  amateurs  of  this 
sweet  instrument  will  peruse  with  interest  a  pam- 
phlet of  some  fifty  pages,  by  A.  G.  Badger,  one  of 
the  leading  flute  manufacturers  in  New  York.  It  is 
an  "Illustrated  History  of  the  Flute,"  and  contains, 
1.  a  history  of  the  steps  by  which  the  ordinary  flute 
has  reached  its  present  state;  2.  an  examination 
into  the  causes  of  its  imperfections,  and  a  statement 
of  the  principles  on  which  flutes  are  constructed; 
3.  what  has  been  effected  by  the  Boehm  flute.  Al- 
though we  cannot  agree  with  the  writer  that  "  the 
tones  of  the  flute  have  always  been  considered  supe- 
rior to  any  other  instrument,''  that  they  "  have  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  human  voice,"  &c.,  yet  there 
can  be  no  question  of  its  great  importance.  Mr. 
Badger  tells  his  story  well. 


Local. 

CAiiL  Bergmann,  as  our  readers  will  b?  pleasud  to 
know,  is  to  pass  the  coming  seasca  iu  Boston.     Ee  is 


engaged  as  conductor  by  the  IIendelssohs  Choral 
Society,  who  are  to  give  a  senes  of  Oratorio  and  Sym- 
phony concerts  on  Sunday  evenings  in  the  Tremont 
Temple.  "St.  Paul''  and  "  Elijidi"  are  the  oratorios 
spoken  of.  Mr.  Eckhakdt  is  to  be  orchestral  leader  and 
Mr.  Babcock  organist. 

Mr.  Behgmann  is  also  invited  to  conduct  the  first  con- 
cert and  rehearsals  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  New 
York,  which  he  may  do  without  interfering  with  his  du- 
ties here,  and  we  have  strong  hopes  that  there  will  be  a 
grand  orchestra  organized  under  his  direction  for  Sym- 
phony concerts  in  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  upou  a  footing 
that  will  insure  success. 

Mr.  Gustav  Satter,  the  talented  Pianist,  gave  a 
farewell  concert,  before  proceeding  to  Philadelphia,  in 
the  Tremont  Temple,  on  Wednesday  evening,  assisted 
by  a  pupil,  Miss  Josselyx,  who  plnj'ed  with  him  on  the 
Piano,  and  by  Herr  Jungnickel,  the  violencellist. 

The  Handel  &  Haydx  Society  and  the  JIcsic.iL 
Education  Society  have  both  commenced  their  weekly 
rehearsals,  with  Carl  Zerraiin  as  conductor.  The  for- 
mer society  have  taken  up  Handel's  "  Solomon,"  an  ora- 
torio never  produced  here,  to  our  knowledge. 

New  York.  Parodi  and  Strakosch  have  given  sev- 
eral more  concerts. —  Mile.  Vestvali,  on  the  eve  of  her 
departure  to  Mexico,  gave  a  concert  this  week,  assisted 
by  Sig.  Bernardi,  Sig.  Ceresio,  (a  new  tenor,  much 
applauded),  William  Mason,  the  Pianist,  and  Herr 
ScHREiBER,  the  famous  cornet-player. — The  Pyne  and 
Harrison  troupe  still  play  at  Niblo's. 

£^iiglancl. 

This  is  the  year  of  Musical  Festivals,  which  come 
round  tricnnially.  The  reports  of  those  at  Hereford 
and  Birmingham  fill  column  upon  column  of  the 
Times  and  other  newspapers.  Our  summary  must 
be  brief. 

The  1.32d  festival  of  the  three  choirs  of  Worcester, 
Hereford  and  Gloucester,  commenced  Tuesday.  Aug. 
21st.  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday 
mornings  were  devoted  to  sacred  music  at  the  Cathe- 
dral, and  the  three  evenings  to  secular  concerts  at 
the  Shire-hall,  the  whole  winding  up  with  a  grand 
full  dress  ball  on  Friday  evening.  The  attendance 
generally  was  larger  than  ever,  to  the  joy  of  clergy- 
men's widows  and  orphans  dependent  on  that  cha- 
rity. The  orchestra,  selected  from  the  bands  of  the 
Italian  Opera  and  Philharmonic  Society,  numbered 
near  sixty  of  the  best  musicians.  The  choral  force 
was  drawn  from  the  cathedral  choirs  of  Hereford, 
Gloucester  and  Worcester,  and  the  choral  societies 
of  those  places  and  of  Liverpool.  The  principal 
vocaUsts  were  Madame  Grisi,  Madame  Clara  No- 
vcUo,  Mrs.  Weiss,  Miss  Moss,  Miss  Dolby,  Mr.  Sims 
Beeves,  Signer  Mario,  Mr.  Montem  Smith,  Mr.  H. 
Barnby,  and  Mr.  Weiss.  Miss  Moss  and  Mr.  Barnby 
are  local  artists ;  the  latter  being  of  the  Hereford 
Cathedral  choir. 

Of  the  first  morning's  performances  the  Daili/ 
Neios  says  : 

This  morning  dawned  most  auspiciously.  At  11 
o'clock  the  great  bell  of  the  old  cathedral  called  the  peo- 
ple to  prayer. 

The  opening  between  the  nave  and  the  choir  being 
completely  filled  up  by  a  temporary  screen,  the  nave  ap- 
peared to"  be  a  complete  building  in  itself,  and  none  of 
the  sound  of  the  music  was  lost  in  the  choir.  The  or- 
chestra extended  from  the  screen  nearly  down  to  the 
iioor.    The  service  was  intoned  by  the  Eev.  Mr.  Goss. 

Instead  of  the  "Esther"  overture,  which  has  been 
used  almost  immemorially  to  open  these  festivals,  we 
had  that  to  Spohr's  "  Last  Judgment,"  which  was  finely 
played.  The  pieces,  responses,  and  chant  to  the  Vtiiite 
were,  as  usual,  bv  Tallis  ;  but  the  psalms  were  chanted 
to  a  new  chant  bv  5Ir.  Townsliend  Smith,  which  was 
much  admired.  Handel's  Detiingm  Te  Dtum  went  oflT 
exceedinslv  well. 

The  "  Jaii'fa^e"  was  a  new  one  composed  expressly 
for  this  festival  bv  Mr.  Townsliend  Smith.  It  is  good 
throimhout,  and  of  a  thoronghly  ecclesiastical  school. 

Ari™  the  third  collect  we  had  the  chorus  "  The  heav- 
ens are  telling,"  and  trio  (Mrs.  Weiss,  Jlr.  iM.  Smith, and 
Mr.  Weiss),  from  Haydn's  "  Creation  ;"  and  before  the 
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sermon  wns  introduced  the  9Sth  Psalm — a  work  by 
Men'lelssolin,  whicli,  we  believe,  li-.is  not  been  perfoi'med 
before  in  this  conntry.  It  commences  with  J\n  unjicconi- 
psmied  chorus  for  eif^ht  voices,  nnd  is  particularly  adapted 
lor  the  cathedra!  and  the  occasion.  At  the  words 
■'  Praise  the  Lord  with  harp,"  that  instrument  (by  Mr. 
Trust)  is  introduced,  and  also  the  full  band,  which,  how- 
ever, pretty  well  overpowered  David's  instrument.  The 
woi'k  is  not  too  long. 

The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Hopton. 
who  took  for  his  text  Isaiah  55,  v.  i. — "  Ho,  every  one 
that  thirsteth." 

The  *' Hallelujah"  chorus  from  Beethoven's  "  JTount 
of  Olives"  brought  the  first  morning's  performance  of 
sacred  music  to  a  close. 

Of  the  concert  in  the  evening  Gnisi  and  Mario 
were  the  great  attraction,  who  sang  Casta  Diva,  II 
min  tnsoro.  the  duet  Mira  la  biaiica  lioia,  and  in  tlie 
trio  from  Lncrezia  Borgia-  There  were  also  Clara 
Novello,  Sims  Reeves,  and  other  singers;  there  were 
overtures  by  Weber  and  Bennett ;  there  were  madri- 
gals and  ballads,  and  there  was  much  ado  about  an 
infant  phenomenon  pianist.  Master  Arthur  Napoleon, 
wlio  played  Thalhcrg's  Moise  fantasia.  One  is  a  type 
of  all  these  miscellaneous  evening  concerts.  Of  them 
the  Musical  Woiid  says  : 

The  same  old  fashioned  miscellaneous  jumble  pre- 
sents itself  as  at  the  London  concerts  in  or  out  of 
season.  Miss  Clara  Novello  sings  "Ocean  thou 
mighty  monster'' — as  usual  ;  Wr.  Weiss  sings  his  own 
"  Village  Blacksmith,"  to  which  he  is  naturally  at- 
tached— as  usual;  Miss  Dolby  sings  "  Over  the  sea," 
on  whose  "azure  brow,"  so  far  as  she  is  concerned, 
"time  writes  no  wrinkles" — as  usual;  duets  from 
Linda  di  Chamoum,  Roberto  Dcvereux,  etc.,  ballads 
worried  to  death,  sentimental  airs,  tender  trios  and 
quartets,  which  have  seen  their  best  days,  indeed,  con- 
stitute, as  usual,  the  staple  commodity  of  the  pro- 
grammes. Hereford,  however,  is  a  long  way  from 
London,  and  the  people  of  North  Wales  are  not  sup- 
posed to  be  biases  like  your  metropolitan  music-hun- 
ters. 

Wednesday  was  the  Elijah  day.  The  audience 
was  very  large,  and  the  cathedral  was  surrounded  by 
people  anxiously  listening  to  catch  at  intervals  the 
sound  of  voices  and  of  instruments— nine  out  of  ten 
of  whom,  says  the  Times,  might  have  been  seated 
inside  in  the  galleries,  but  for  the  foolish  system  of 
exclusive,  aristocratic  prices.  The  execution  of  the 
oratorio  is  pronounced  satisfiictory  in  the  main.  To 
Mr.  Weiss  wass  allotted  the  part  of  the  prophet,  and 
Clara  Novello,  Miss  Dolby,  Mrs.  Weiss,  Miss  Moss, 
Sims  Reeves,  and  Mr.  M.  Smith,  assisted  in  the  prin- 
cipal soK.  The  News  says  there  was  general  disap- 
pointment in  Mario's  rendering  of  "  If  with  all  your 
hearts,"  which  was  "without  pathos  or  feeling."  On 
the  contrary  tlie  Times  says  : 

Mario  sang  the  recitative  and  air,  "  If  with  all  your 
hearts"  for  the  first  time,  and  gave  such  unqualified 
satisfaction  that  he  was  compelled  to  repeat  it.  His 
pronunciation  of  the  words  was  clear  and  emphatic. 

The  other  encores  (at  the  customary  instigation  of 
the  Bishop)  were  awarded  to  the  unaccompanied  trio, 
■'  Lift  thine  eyes"  (Madame  Novello,  Mrs  Weiss,  and 
Miss  Dolby) ;  "  0  rest  in  the  Lord"  (by  Miss  Dolby) ; 
and  "  Then  shall  the  righteous,"  by  Mr.  tiinis  Reeves 
— all  fine  performances,  the  last  especially,  which  could 
not  be  surpassed  in  fervor  and  devotional  sim])Ucity  of 
expression.  On  the  whole  the  oratorio  of  Elijah  has 
seldom  been  heard  to  more  advantage  in  a  church  and 
as  seldom  been  more  entirely  appreciated.  Mr.  Towus- 
hend  Smith  was  conductor,  and  Mr.  Arnott,  of  Glou- 
cester, at  the  organ. 

The  second  concert  was  attended  by  "  about  450 
fashionables."  The  overtures  were  Egmont  and  Tell. 
Reeves  sang  Beethoven's  Adelaide;  Clara  Njvello 
sang  Mozart's  Deh  vieni ;  Mmc.  Weiss,  his  Dove  sono; 
Grisi,  BkW  ragr/io.  Mendelssohn's  Loreleij  fragment, 
Bellini's  quartet :  A  te  o  cara,  a  finale  from  Eimj- 
anthe,  and  lighter  miscellany,  made  out  the  pro- 
gramme, which  was  followed  by  a  ball. 

The  Standard  gives  the  programme  of  Thursday 
morning: 

It  consisted  of  Mendelssohn's  "Hymn  of  Praise," 
Spohr's  sacred  cantata,  "  The  Christian's  Prayer,"  and 
Mozart's  "  Twelfth  Service."  At  the  commencement  of 
the  second  part  also  was  played  an  overture  {St.  Polycarp) 
not  generally  known  m  the  musical  world.  It  is  written 
by  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Gore  Ouseley,  Bart.,  precentor  of 
Hereford  Cathedral,  aiul  successor  to  Sir  H.  Bishop,  at 
Oxford.  Before  iMozart's  service,  we  had  Luther's 
hymn  most  devotionally  sung  by  Clara  Novello.  The 
introduction  of  the  trumpet  by  Harper  at  the  words, 


"  The  trumpet  sounds,"  produced  a  thrilling  elTect,  and 
altogether  this  hymn  produced  the  deepest  sensation. 
Sims  Reeves  also  simg  (between  the  oratorios)  the  air, 
"  Sound  an  alarm,"  from  Jud/is  iHriecnbaiifs. 

"  The  "  Christian's  Prayer"  is  quite  new  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  though  it  was  perlbrmed  at  the  Norwicji 
festival  in  1830.  It  is  the  first  work  written  by  Spohr  for 
voices  and  instruments. 

The  Times  remarks  on  the  performance  of  the 

Mozart's  Mass  : 

This  very  lengthy  and  interesting  performance,  which 
had  besun  with  a  grand  piece  of  Protestant  music,  fin- 
ished with  one  essentially  Koman  Catholic,  in  the  shape 
of  Mozart's  Twelfth  Mass  (in  Latin)  called  "  service"  in 
the  programmes,  but  not  the  less  a  mass  for  all  that. 
Not  very  long  ago  this  innovation  would  on  no  account 
be  tolerated;  but  the  public  has  gradually  become  more 
liberal,  and.  now  consents  to  believe  that  the  Catholic 
masses  of  Haydn,  i\Iozarr,  and  Beethoven,  like  the  Pro- 
testant oratorios  and  psalms  of  Slenrlelssohn  and  Spohr, 
may  be  admired  for  their  musical  beauties  alone,  irre- 
spectively of  their  connexion  with  religious  doctrine  and 
forms  of  worship.  We  can  only  add  that  the  solos  in 
the  mass  (which  is  familiar  aiul  easy  to  the  band  and 
chorus)  were  sung  to  perfection  by  Madame  Grisi,  ]\Iiss 
Dolby,  Signor  Mario,  arid  Mr.  Weiss;  and  that  the  audi- 
ence were  thoroughly  enchanted  with  the  performance. 

Of  the  tliird  and  last  concert  the  features  were  the 
overture  and  vocal  selections  from  Der  Fretjsiliiitz  ; 
Qui  la  voce,  (twice)  by  Grisi ;  Mendelssohn's  'Tirst 
Violet,"  (twice)  by  Miss  Dolby;  March  and  Chorus 
from  Beethoven's  "Ruins  of  Athens";  Mozart's 
Symphony  in  E  flat ;  Mendelssohn's  Rondo  brillante, 
played  by  Master  Napoleon  "in  a  manner  as  sur- 
prisingly genial  and  spirited  as  it  was  mechanically 
imperfect,"  &c.  &c., — a  long  string  of  ballads,  Italian 
arias  and  duets,  concluding  with  "  God  save  the 
Queen,"  for  wdiich  some  claim  a  Hereford  origin, 
maintaining  that  it  was  composed  by  old  Dr.  John 
Bull,  organist  of  Hereford  Cathedral  long  ago. 

Friday  morning  brought  the  musical  solemnities 
to  a  worthy  close  with  Handel's  "Messiah."  There 
were  1,111  persons  present  in  the  cathedral.  The 
singers  (whose  performances  in  the  same  oratorio 
h.ave  been  over  and  over  again  described)  were  Mme. 
Clara  Novello,  Miss  Dolby,  Mrs.  Weiss,  Miss  Moss, 
Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  Mr  Weiss,  and  Mr.  Montem 
Smith — all  English,  and  all  thoroughly  conscien- 
tious, where  Handel's  music  is  in  question. 

The  Birmingham  Festival  we  must  defer  to  next 
week. 

Germany. 

Leipsio. — A  rumor  is  abroad  that  Herr  Schleinitz 
(active)  Director  of  the  "  Conscrvatorium,"  has  re- 
signed his  olfice,  which  creates  no  little  sensation 
among  the  teachers  and  members  of  the  Academy, 
by  whom  he  is  much  respected.  He  has  directed  the 
aifairs  of  the  institution  since  the  death  of  Mendels- 
sohn, of  whom  he  was  an  intimate  friend,  and  who 
appointed  him  to  the  post. 

The  StadtTheater  will  shortly  again  be  thrown 
open  to  the  public.  Tlie  construction  of  the  heating 
apparatus  is  progressing,  and  the  lessee,  Herr  Wirs- 
ing,  is  travelling  in  search  of  an  entirely  new  troupe 
of  singers  and  actoi's.  Herr  Riccius,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time  condu<'tor  of  the  Euterpe  concerts,  which 
after  the  Gcwandhaus  are  the  best,  has  been  engaged 
as  luippettmeisler.  The  Gcwandhaus  concert  season 
is  expected  to  commence  this  season,  as  usual,  in  the 
beginning  of  October.  Miss  Arabella  Goddard  is 
engaged  for  at  least  one  concert. 

Bkrlin. — The  Royal  Opera-house  has  been  re- 
opened, but  for  ballets  only,  twice  a  week,  until  the 
lull  inst.,  when  the  regular  season  will  commence. 
The  interior  of  the  house  has  undergone  some  exten- 
sive alterations,  the  parquet  being  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  500  places. 


Jul  ti  4  r  t  i  s  c  mi!  tt  1  f) . 

HISTORY  OP  THE  FLUTE. 

THOSE  who  would  be  informed  of  the  peculiarities  in  the 
construction  of  the  various  kinds  of  Ff.UTKS,  would  do 
well   to  send   for    B.\Df!EU'S  ILLUSTIIATKD  HISTORY  OF 
TUE  FLUTE,  No,  181  Broadway,  N   Y.     Price   one   shilling, 
and  post  paid  to  any  pnrt  of  the  United  States. 
New  York,  Sept.  Is,  1855.  41; 

CHOIR  SINGERS.  —  A  Lady  and  Gentleman,  Soprano  and 
Bass,  are  desirous  of  making  an  engagement  to  sing  in  a 
Church  Choir  in  the  City.  Well  acquainted  with  all  kinds  of 
Church  music.    Address  X.  J.  at  this  ofHce. 


CARL    ZERllAHN, 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

May  be  addreflscd  at  Wade's  Music  Store,  197  Washington  St. 

THE  underpigned  hcgn  Ipave  to  announf'',  that  he  will  rjipn 
next  month  a  CLASS  IN  IIAKMONY  or  TIIOKOUCill 
BASS,  for  Orgunista,  Music  TeJichi^rs,  and  otlnM-s  wishing  to 
study  this  science,  to  conmienro  on  Thursday,  0<rt.  4th,  and 
continue  each  Thursday  af'ernonn,  from  3  to  C  o'cloclt,  at  his 
res:dencc,  No.  976  Wasliington  st.  » 

The  infitriictions  will  consist  in  Theory,  Thorough  Bass 
playing,  Modulation  and  Extemporizing, 

Terms,  S8  in  advance  for  24  lessons. 

S15    3t  A.  WERNER. 

GEORGE  W.  PRATT, 

OF  THE  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC  AT  LEIPSIC, 

fecljcr  of  ^inciiug,  |j2nnonn  nnb  Counkrpoiuf, 

In  private  lessons  or  classes. 
RESIDENCE,  No.  102  MYRTLE  STREET, 

MR.    CORELIil 

Regs  to  announce  that  his  CLASSES  IN  SINGING  will  he 
resumed  at  the  Mes.'^rs.  Chickerino's  Rooms,  on  MONDAYS 
and  THURSDAYS,  as  last  stasnn.  Applic;itions  may  be  made 
at  the  Messrs  Uhickeriog's  Warerooms,  {Masoi.ic  Temple,)  or 
at  Mr.  Corelli's  resid'^nce,  47  Hancock  street.  Sep8  2m 

MLLE.  GABBIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE 

Has  the  honor  to  announce  that  she  is  now  prepared  to  re- 
open  her  MORNING    and    AFTERNOON  CLASSICS    for  the 
instruction  of  YOUNG  LADIES  on  the  PIANO-FORTE. 
tC?^  Tf/ms,  Fifteen  Dollars  for  Twewy-Four  Lessons. 

Mile.  Gabrielle  De  Lamotte  met  with  the  mo.st  brilliant 
success  last  winter,  showing  how  rapid  and  surei.-*  the  progress 
of  her  pupils  under  the  Class  System^  which  is  the  same 
adopted  in  all  the  Conservatories  of  Europe 

For  Classes  and  Private  Lespons  apply  at  Mile.  Gabrielle  De 
Lamotte's  residence,  55  Hancock  street. 

MR.  DE  LAMOTTE 

Begs  leave  to  announce  that  he  is  now  ready  to  resume 
INSTRUCTION  IN  FRENCH, 
either  by  Classes  or  Private  Lessons. 

Mr.  De  I.amotte  may  be  addressed  at  his  residence,  55  Han- 
cock street.  SepS    2m 

ANDREAS    T.    THORUP, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
84:  Pijicltuey   Street. 

May  be  addressed  at  Reed's  or  Richardson's  Music  Stores. 

MOSES    IN    EGYPT, 

As    performed  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  of  Boston 
Composed  by  Jiossini,  translated  and  adapted  by  George 
S.  Parker.    Price  Sfl  60. 
Just  published  by     Oliver  Ditson,115  Washington  St. 

FIRST    PREMIUM     MELODEONS, 

Tlie  Very  Best  now  Manufactured. 

t7*S.  D.  &  II.  TV'.  SMITH  respectfully  eall  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  their  IMPROVED  MELODEONS,  constantly  on 
exhibition  at  their  VVareroonis, 

No.  417  ■WasUiiigfou  Street, 

Bj'  means  of  a  new  method  of  voiring,  known  only  to  them- 
selves, they  have  succeeded  in  reinovinj;  the  harsh  and  buzzing 
sound  which  formerly  characterized  the  instrument,  render- 
ing the  tones  full,  clear  and  organ-iike.  The  action  is  prompt 
and  reliable,  enabling  the  performer  to  execute  the  most  rapid 
music  without  obscuring  the  tones.  The  swell  is  arranged  to 
give  great  expression. 

Tlie  manufacturers  received  the  First  Premium,  over  all  com- 
petitors, at  the  Fair  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic 
Asso.  iation  ;  also  at  the  Metropolitan  Mechanics'  Fair,  held  at 
Washington,  D   C. 

For  the  Parlor,  instruments  are  furnished  at  prices  varying 
from  S45  to  S150. 

I/irger  instruments,  with  two  banks  of  keys,  for  chapels  and 
small  churches,  from  .S150  to  S300. 

This  last  instrument,  known  as  the  ORGAN  IIAUMONIDM, 
has  been  essentially  improved  by  Messrs.  Smith,  and  they  have 
secured  a  patent  therefor. 

Persons  who  wish  to  hire  Melodeons  with  a  view  of  purchas- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  year,  can  have  the  rents  credited  as  part 
payment  of  the  purchase  money. 

NEW    COURSE    OF    HARMONY, 

BY  li.  H.  SOUTHARD. 

The  Publishers  call  the  attention  of  the  musical  profession 
to  this  work,  as  one  eminently  calculated  to  lighten  the  labors 
of  the  teacher,  and  rapidly  advance  the  pupil.  It  is  emphati- 
cally a  Practical  work,  serving  both  as  a  Manual  of  instruc- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  and  a  Text-book  on  the  other ;  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  work,  together 
with  the  very  Large  number  of  exerci.ses  and  examples,  presents 
great  advantages,  to  both  scholarand  teacher,  over  any  similar 
work  of  the  kind.  Teachers  highly  commend  the  work.  Mr. 
William  Mason  says  it  is  a  work  unsurpassed  in  the  language. 
Mr.  Geoege  J.  Webb  says  that  it  is  a  work  perspicuous  in 
diction,  methodical  in  arrangement,  and  sufliriently  copious  to 
embrace  all  the  essentials  of  the  general  doctrine  of  accord. 
It  can  be  ordered  through  any  respectable  Music-.=cller,  and 
will  be  sent  through  the  mail  on  the  receipt  of  the  price, 
(Si,75,)  postage  prepaid. 

GEO.  P.  REED  &.  CO.,  PiiT>Iisliers, 
13  Tremont  St.  Boston. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


Novello's    Cheap    MUSIC, 

(Imported  from  England,) 

3895  Broadway^  N.  Y, 

To  CIsftral  Societies  miA  Clioirs. 

NOVELLO'S  Ciitnlofjue,  No.  3,  contains  a  List  of  Music 
for  the  use  of  Choral  Snrieti^fl,  Chuvch  Choirs  and  Sinpiug 
CliiRses,  printyfl  in  sep:u-ate  Vocal  and  Orfher-tral  Parts.  Con- 
taining Oratorios,  Odea,  Cantatas,  Festival  Hymns,  and  An- 
thems;  Operatic  Music,  Songs,  Duets,  Trios,  Quarfets,  and 
Choruses;  Overtures.  Symphonies  and  Marches;  Madrigals 
and  Glees  ;  Music  with  Latin  words  ;  Masses,  Motets,  &c.  &.c. 
Sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

The  Vocal  parts  are  printed  in  full  music  size  at  the  rate  of 
three  cents  per  pnge. 

NOVELLO'S  OCTAVO  EDITIONS  of  ORATORIOS  of  Han- 
del, Haydn,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  &c.  in  Vocal  Score,  with 
Piano  Forte  accoinpiiniment,  Handel's  Messiah,  St:l,63  ;  .ludas 
Maccabeus,  Sl,63;  Haydn's  Creation,  $1,25.  All  the  Orato- 
rios of  these  great  masters  have  been  published  in  this  series 
at  similarly  low  prices. 

NOVELLO'S  OCTAVO  CHORUSES.  All  the  Choruses  in 
the  octavo  editions  of  the  Oratorios,  may  he  had  dis^tinct  in 
Vocal  Score  with  Organ  or  Piano  Forte  accompaniment,  at  3, 
6,  9,  or  13  cents  each. 

NOVELLO'S  CHORAL  HAND-BOOK.  A  Collection  of 
music  in  separate  vocal  parts.  In  this  work  are  published  the 
whole  of  the  chorus  parts  of  the  following  Oratorios  ; 

Handel's  "  Messiah,"  price  3S  cents  each  part. 

Handel's  "  Judas  Maccaba^us,"  price  38  cents  each  part. 

Handel's  "  Samson,"  price  3S  cents  each  part. 

These  parts  are  printed  in  the  octavo  size,  with  the  Alto  and 
Tenor  parts  in  the  Treble  Cleff. 

COLLECTION  OF  GLEES.  Novello's  Glee  Hive,  Part  Song 
Book,  and  the  Mu-^ical  Times  and  Singing  Class  Circular.  For 
particulars,  see  Catalogue  No.  5,  sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

J.  A.  ]VOVELIiO, 

Sacred  Music  Store,  389  Broadway,  New  York, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 


WORKS  OF  ART. 

THE  undersigned  have  associated  themselves  under  the  firm 
of  CHANDLER  &  CLAPP,  as  Dealers  in  Works  of  Art, 
to  which  business  they  will  give  their  exclu^ve  attention. 
They  ha^e  taken  HOUSE  No.  24  WINTER  STREET,  and  fitted 
up  spacious  and  well-lighted  Rooms  for  ttie  favorable  exhibi- 
tion of  Paintings,  Drawings,  Fine  Engravings,  etc.,  of  which 
they  have  now  on  hand  a  large  and  valuable  stocit,  selected 
with  great  care,  and  includii  g  many  rare  works  by  the  most 
celebrated  masters,  both  ancient  and  modern.  Persnas  inter- 
ested in  Works  of  Art  are  invited  to  visit  this  Establishment, 
where  they  will  find  the  finest  collection  of  Engravings  in  the 
country,  and  every  convenience  for  examining  them  Mtlei'-ure. 

The  stock  will  be  constJintly  renewed  by  importations  from 
the  best  Publishing  Houses  in  Europe. 

G.  L.  CHANDLER, 

Boston,  July,  1855.  GEO.  G.  CLAPP. 


SIGNOR  AUGUSTO  BEN33ELARI 

WILL  be  ready  to  receive  pupils  by  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember. He  may  be  addressed  at  the  rooms  of  Messrs. 
Chickering  &  Sons,  or  at  Richardson's  Blusicdl  Exchange, 
until  October  1st,  after  which  time  at  his  residence,  No.  86 
Pinckney  Street. 

Signer  Bendelari  proposes  to  form  a  class  of  young  Indies 
in  singing,  fur  hpgfnn^rs  only,  to  commence  about  the  middle 
of  October,  and  meet  twice  a  week,  in  the  Messrs  Chickering's 
Silicon. 

G.   ANDR]b!    &    CO.'S 

JStpot   flf    jj^oniotit    anil    ^t^miBiit   ^^x%\t, 

19   S.  NINTH   STREET,  ABOVE   CHESTNUT, 

(East  side,)  PHILADELPHIA. 

O^A  catalogue  of  our  stock  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  published.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 
TEACiaEK     OF     BIUSBC, 
>  l/f^agbington  Street,  Boston. 
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CHICKERINa   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTUKERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

WAREKOOMS, 
TEIiiMONT     STREET, 


Apr  29 


BOSTON.  tf 

EDWARD  'iT^BAXicH. 


SUPERIOR    TO     ALL. 

LIGITE,  PJEWTOI  mABBUSY'S  PIANOS. 

N  ATM  AN    RICHARDSON 

Would  re.'ipect fully  inform  the  publi'?  that  he  has  taken  the 
Agency  for  the  New  England  ._'tates,  for  the  sale  of  the  above 
celebrated  instruments,  a  full  assortment  of  which  will  con- 
stantly be  kept  at  his 

MUSICAL    EXCHATvTGE, 

282  Washing'ton  Street,  Boston. 

These  Instruments  are  warrjinted  in  all  cases,  and  put  up  in 
secure  boxes,  free  of  expense,  for  transportation  to  any  dis- 
tance.  Also,  NEW  MUSIC  from  all  p:irts  of  Europe  and 

America  received  as  soon  as  published,  which,  together  with 
our  own  publications,  forms  the  largest  stock  and  greatest 
variety  of  Sheet  Music  to  be  found  in  the  United  States.  The 
most  liberal  discount  made  to  the  Trade  and  Seminaries. 

Catalngues  sent  to  any  address, ^rcriis. — Superior  Melddeohs 
always  on  hand. — PIANOS  TO  LET,  on  liberal  terms. 

NEW  GLEE  BOOK....PRICE  50  CENTS. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  VOCAUST'S  GLEE  BOOK,  Compri- 
sing the  Souj^s,  Quartets,  &c.,  of  the  Continental  Vocalists. 
Price  50  cents. 

Just  published  by    Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  St. 
HENRY    S.    CUTLER, 

f  lAiSlll  il  f  Ml  il^AS, 

BASEMENT  ROOM  IN  THE  CHnRCH  OF  THE  ADVENT, 

GREEN  STREET. 

lO^'Communication.'f  may  be  left  with  Oliver  Ditbon,  or  with 

Nathan  Richardson. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FOKTE, 

Manxifactory,  379  IVasliingtou  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

YOUNG  UMES'  VOCAL  IIMIZ  SCHOOL. 

E.  R.  EliANCIlAE-B,  Teacher. 

This  School  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  acquire  the 
ability  to  rtad  music  readily  at  sight,  and  is  particularly  adapt- 
ed to  the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  teach 
singing  in  schools,  or  to  receive  instruction,  from  the  best  mas- 
ters, in  the  Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  Style,  &c. 

Address,  care  of  Geo.  J.  Webb  &  Co  ,  No.  3  Winter  street. 

MR.  J.  C.  D.  PARKER, 

WILL  be  happy  to  give  instruction  in  Piano-forte  and 
Organ  playing,  and  the  Theory  of  Music.     Address  : — 
No.  3  Uayward  Place.  May  26.  tf 

MEYER    &    TRETBAR, 

Smjinrtfrs  m\  i^^ithlisljtrs  nf  M\m, 

BVFFA.I.O,    JSf.   Y". 

DC?- AGENTS  for  the  Publishing  House  of  G.  M.  METER,  JK. 
Brunswick. 


IF  you  wish  to  learn  to  play  in  the  shortest  time  possible,  buy 

lODEEH'  SCHOOL  FoTfiMASO-FOUTE, 

which  is  acknowledged  by  the   most  eminent  musicians   of 
Europe  and  America  to  be  the  BEST  Instruction  Book  that 

has  ever  been  published. Price  Three  Dollars. 

OC/^Published  at  the  MUSICAL  EXCHANGE,  Boston,  and 
for  sale  at  all  Music  Stores. 


J.    TRENKLE, 

TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  56  ICifteeland  Street. 

[ET^Will  return  to  the  city  by  the  1st  of  October. 

C.    KKEUSING, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

O^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Has  returned  to  town  and  is  ready  to  receive  pupils.     He  may 
he  addressed  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange. 

CARL    HAUSE 

OFFEKS  his  services  as  Instructor  in  Thoroiigh  Bass  and 
in  the  higher  branches  of  Piano  playing.  The  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Professional  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  wish 
to  accomplish  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
ing, is  re-'pectfuUy  requested 

Mr.  Ilause  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Richardson,  282  Washington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  Row. 


IVCOSDIHSXj 


OPtaAX-HARMONIUAIS, 

MANUFACTURED   BI 

MASON     &,     HAMLIN. 

TnE  OrEan-IIarnu)Dinm  U  an  entirely  new  {patent)  musical 
instrumeut  of  the  reed  species,  having  two  manuals,  or 
rows  of  keys,  and  eight  stops,  as  hdlows: — 1.  Diapason  ;  2. 
Dulciana;  3  Principal;  4.  Flute;  5.  Bourdon;  6.  llauiboy; 
7-  Expre.s.sion  ;  8.  Coupler.  It  U  designed  more  e>pe<  ially  for 
the  use  of  churches,  lecture-rooms,  and  oiher  large  public 
halls,  having  power  nearly  equ'il  to  a  thousand  dollar  orgjin  I 
It  is  also  capable  of  many  solo-effects,  and  has  great  variety  in 
the  property  or  quality  of  tone.  It  is  e.'^pecially  adapted  to 
the  u.=e  of  organ-teachers  and  students,  being  an  admirable 
substitute  for  organ-practice.  Examination  Irom  all  interested 
is  respectfully  solicited. 

Mason  &  Hamlin's  Model  Melodeons ! 

Recommended  by  the  best  mnsitians  and  organists  in  the 
country,  (as  superior  to  all  others,)  among  whom  we  mention 
the  following:  Lowell  Mason,  \Vm.  B.  Bradbury,  Ocorge  F. 
Root,  G.  W.  Morgan  (late  organist  to  the  Harmonic  Union, 
London),  S.  A.  Bancrofr,  L.  P.  Homer,  L.  U.  Southard,  E. 
Bruce,  etc.  etc. 

Prices  from  $60  to  $175. 
O^  Circulars  containing  a  full  description  of  the   Mndel 
Melodeons  tent  to  any  address,  on  application   to  the  under- 
signed. 

HENRY    MASON.       1  MA50IV   &,    HAMLIN, 

EMMONS  HAMLIN.  J  Cam.brid§e  St.  {cor.  of  Charles,)  BoHon,  ills. 

NEW   AESTHETIC    JOURNAL. 

THE    CiKAYOW, 

A  "Weekly  Paper  devoted  to  ART,  offers  itself  to  the  attention 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  elevafing  and  refining  influ- 
ences of  Beauty.  Among  the  contributors  to  THK  CHAYON 
already  are  Bryant,  Lowell,  Street,  Rembrandt  Peale.  A  B. 
DuRAND,  Fretidentof  the  N  tional  Academy  of  Design,  Daniel 
Huntington,  Henry  K.  Browk,  and  amongst  those  engaged 
are  Longfellow,  Bayard  Taylor,  Geo  Wm  Curtis,  Rev.  H. 
W.  Beecher,  Kev.  Samuel  Osoood,  Rev.  H.  \Y.  Bellows,  Hon. 
Charles  Sumner,  and  others  of  our  most  eminent  writers.  A 
series  of  papers  by  RusKiN.  and  essays  left  by  the  eminent 
sculptor,  Horatio  Greenough,  add  to  the  interest  of  The 
Crayon. 

From  the  Chicinvatl  Gazette. 
We  have  already  strongly  recommended  The  Crayon,  and 
every  succeeding  number  proves  it  to  be  more  and  more  worthy 
of  all  we  have  said  in  its  praise.  No  journal,  devoted  to  Art, 
has  ever  been  so  ably  conducted,  in  this  country  ;  and  if  it 
meets  with  the  support  it  so  richly  deserves,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  exert  a  most  wholesome  intiuence  upon  the  taste 
of  the  country. 

Published  by  STILLMAN  &  DURAND,  No.  237  Broadway, 
New  York  Terms,  §3  per  annum,  in  advance.  Back  num- 
bers supplied. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMPOK'ffEKS  OF  FOKESGN  MUSIC, 

HAVE   REMOVED    TO 

No.  769  BEOADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 
NEW    YORK. 

TEACHER  OE  MUSIC,  265  Washington  St. 

RESIDENCE.  ...13  SHAWMUT  STREET,  BOSTON. 

A  GOOD  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE! 

DWIGKT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

E  ^aptr  ai  f[rt  unti  HLitcraturt, 

Published  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Boston. 

T'wo  Dollars  per  niiiium,  in  advance. 

During  the  three  years  since  it  was  established,  this  Journal 
has  met  with  continually  increasing  favor,  and  it  entered 
upon  its  SEVENTH  VOLUME  with  the  number  for  Saturday, 
April  7th. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but -with 
glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  I-iterature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time — 1.  Critical  lleviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas  ;  with  timely  Analysesof  the  notable  Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories  ;  on  Musical  Education  j  on  Music  in  its 
Moral,  Social,  and  Religious  bearings;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  &c.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &e.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &c. 

[Q=Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.   Address  (post-paid) 

J.  S.  DWTGHT,  21  School  St.  Boston. 

TERMS  OP  ADVERTISING. 

Tirst  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

Ifor  one  column,  (126  lines)  firstinsertion Srl'J.OO 

Do  do  each  subsequent. , .  ..yu  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20ct3. 
Payments  required  in  advance:  for  yearly  advertj^enientB, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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Virtuosos  and  Virtuosity. 

Feosi  the  German  of  "  One  Well-knowk." 

In  a  preceding  letter  I  have  already  said,  the 
vii-tuosos  ought  to  eive  their  concerts  by  them- 
selves alone.  For  when  a  so-called  virtuoso,  not 
of  the  most  distinguished,  comes  on  between  ster- 
ling instrumental  works,  he  is  tedious,  like  every 
medioci'ity,  and  dulls  the  audience  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  genuine  work  of  Art.  If  on  the  con- 
trary he  is  one  of  the  first  of  virtuosos,  he  disturbs 
the  concerl;  even  more  ;  since  in  the  expectation 
of  something  extraordinary,  in  the  eager  curiosity 
about  a  personal  notoriety,  it  is  only  the  very  few 
that  pay  attention  to  the  pieces  of  music  that 
precede  his  coming  on  ;  so  that  tor  the  most  jart 
their  sound  dies  out  and  leaves  no  impression. 
And  when  the  performance  of  the  virtuoso  is  at 
an  end,  the  audience  are  so  excited,  that  the  suc- 
ceeding pieces  too  are  disregarded  or  lose  much 
of  the  effect  they  otherwise  would  have. 

The  first  case  is  the  commonest  in  our  times ; 
since  virtuosos,  who  with  their  facility  are  also 
virtuosos  in  expression,  such  as  Paganini,  the 
sisters  Milanollo,  &c.,  appear  very  seldom. 
The  most  of  our  modern  virtuosos  possess  merely 
execution,  are  distinguished  b}'  their  flexibility 
of  fingers,  and  so  forth,  and  tlierehy  excite  admi- 
ration ;  they  are  nothing  but  a  sort  of  tight-rope 
dancers.  To  be  sure,  admiration,  wonder,  is 
itself  an  enjoyment,  else  would  all  the  rope- 
dancers,  as  well  as  all  the  virtuosos,  exert  them- 
selves to  little  purpose  to  entice  and  fleece  the 
public ;  but  such  an  enjoyment  of  mere  wonder 
is  no  Art-enjoyment,  and  consequently  virtuosos 
do  not  belong  to  any  concert  where  one  seeks 
enjoyment  in  the  true  works  of  Art. 

To  such  a  prodigious  pitch  of  mechanical  facil- 
ity have  many  carried  it  in  our  times,  that  really 


the  extraordinary  has  become  quite  ordinary  and 
the  public  ceases  to  wonder,  unless  all  that  has 
been  shall  be  outdone  by  some  new  phenomenon, or 
unless  the  virtuosity  of  expression  shall  be  super- 
added to  rare  execution.  This  last,  however, 
cannot  be  acquired,  at  least  not  to  the  same 
degree  as  the  mechanical  facility ;  it  presupposes 
a  rich  soul  and  an  impressive  understanding. 
Hence  the  arrival  of  such  virtuosos  will  always 
have  a  beneficial  influence  ;  for  when  we  speak 
against  virtuoso-dom,  we  mean  only  those  who 
abuse  their  acquired  facility,  that  is,  who  make  it 
the  prime  object  and  neglect  all  else  for  that. 
Virtuosity  in  itself,  the  possession  of  very  great 
facility,  is  indeed  always  an  advantage,  so  long  as 
it  serves  as  a  means  to  the  end  of  bringing  out 
more  fully  the  expression  of  a  piece  of  music, 
and  is  not  made  an  end  itself.  Alas !  false  virtu- 
osity will  never  disappear  ;  for  if  with  one  gener- 
ation it  be  thrust  into  the  background,  as  it  is 
now  in  our  time,  after  having  played  so  great  a 
part  and  blunted  the  public  appetite,  still  this 
generation  does  not  remain ;  we  give  place  to 
those  that  come  after,  and  upon  these,  who  come 
up  with  a  fresh  zest  for  the  marvellous,  the  false 
virtuosos  work  anew  the  same  impression  which 
the  others  made  upon  their  fathers,  until  they 
in  their  turn  shall  be  satiated.  If  we  say,  as  is 
now  often  said  :  the  day  of  virtuoso-dom  is  past, 
we  but  ascribe  our  own  mood  quite  unreasonably 
to  our  successors ;  for  us  indeed  the  virtuosity, 
that  has  been  hitherto,  is  past,  since  upon  us,  who 
have  had  it  to  satiety,  it  makes  no  longer  an  im- 
pression. 

What  has  operated  most  injuriously  for  Art  has 
been  especially  the  virtuosity  of  the  piano-forte 
heroes,  as  I  have  already  explained  in  the 
letter  about  the  Piano.*  This  wliole  virtuoso 
fever  is  scarcely  comprehensible,  especially  when 
we  consider  that  they  place  the  imperfections  of 
their  instrument  in  the  clearest  light  in  the  per- 
formance of  Concertos  with  full  orchestra ;  for 
very  seldom  does  the  piano-forte  admit  of  an 
artistic  union  with  the  orchestra ;  for  the  most 
part  the  instrument  produces  a  mere  rattling  com- 
pared with  the  latter,  and  falls  far  behind  the 
string  and  wind  instruments  in  tone. 

Strictly  there  are  but  two  instruments,  which 
can  show  the  higher  virtuosity,  as  the  hand-maid 
of  expression :  namely  the  violin  and  violoncello. 
All  the  other  instruments  are  either  too  gentle 
in  their  character,  as  the  flute  or  clarinet ;  or  dis- 
agreeable, like  the  oboe ;  or  laughable,  like  the 
bassoon  ;  or  hmited,  like  the  horn  ;  or  ignoble,  like 
the  trumpet ;  or  massive,  like  the  trombone  ;  or 
odd,  like  the  contrabasso. 

Unfortunately  ahiiost   all   the  virtuosos  fancy 
*  See  last  number  of  this  Journal. 


themselves  also  composers.  But  I  maintain,  that 
whoever  would  be  a  composer,  must  not  wish  to 
be  a  virtuoso.  The  reason  is  obvious.  To  ac- 
quire that  virtuoso  facility,  which  has  now  reached 
such  a  height,  that  it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  go 
any  further,  one's  whole  time  has  to  be  devoted 
to  exei'cises,  so  that  no  time  remains  for  the  more 
serious  studies.  For  both  at  once  a  man's  life  is 
not  long  enough.  It  was  otherwise  in  Mozart's 
time. 

Few  among  the  moderns  have  combined  virtu- 
osity with  composition  in  a  nobler  manner  than 
C.  M.  von  Weber.  He  wrote,  it  is  well  known, 
capital  things  not  only  for  the  piano,  but  also  for 
many  other  instruments,  which  he  continually 
brought  into  the  foreground  both  characteristi- 
cally and  expressively.  Modern  virtuosity,  espe- 
cially the  piano-forte  virtuosity,  has  had  a  great 
and  injurious  influence,  not  only  on  the  whole 
musical  life,  but  on  society  in  general — an  influ- 
ence not  yet  sufficiently  appreciated.  Music  has 
been  adopted  into  education,  particularly  of  the 
female  sex,  but  in  a  questionable  manner  ;  there 
seems  to  be  an  ambition  to  make  virtuosos  of 
them  all,  and  the  piano-forte,  as  well  as  singing,  is 
perverted  from  its  true  ends.  The  consecjuence 
of  this  is,  that  Music,  daughter  of  Heaven,  is 
misused  and 'degraded  to  the  service  of  vanity 
and  ostentation,  especially  among  ladies.  Very 
few  now  shrink  from  sitting  down  at  the  piano  in 
company  and  playing  some  sort  of  a  "  Fantasia" 
as  well  or  as  badly  as  possible.  This  occurs  far 
less  frequently  with  gentlemen,  who  do  not  devote 
themselves  exclusively  to  music.  Just  so  it  is 
with  singing.  Many  an  otherwise  modest  maiden, 
who  has  enjoyed  "  a  good  education",  ventures 
to  sing  the  first  best  aria  di  bravura,  which  de- 
mands the  powers  of  a  Sontag  for  its  right  de- 
livery. She  cannot  sing  it  as  it  should  be  sung, 
precisely  because  she  is  no  singer  by  profession  ; 
and  so  she  murders  both  the  music  and  the  list- 
eners' ears,  and  out  of  etiquette  is  clapped  and 
complimented.  Thus  almost  every  "  cultivated" 
maiden  is  "  musical",_  she  can  rattle  on  the  piano 
and — sing.  We  love  singing  in  a  lady,  but  only 
when  she  sings  what  is  suited  to  her,  when  she 
keeps  to  what  is  simple  and  does  not  try  to  be  a 
virtuosa. 

We  entirely  approve  the  adopting  of  music 
into  the  circle  of  branches  of  instruction ;  but — 
let  us  give  the  young  people  instruction  in  the 
elements  of  music ;  teach  them  what  music  ought 
to  be  and  can  be ;  diffuse  correct  views  of  the 
Art  and  carry  it,  if  possible,  so  far,  that  every 
cultivated  person  may  read  music,  may  be  able  to 
make  use  of  his  voice  or  of  some  instrument — not 
merely  of  the  piano-forte — and  all  will  be  addict- 
ed to  the  Art  with  deeper  and  truer  love,  and  find 
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far  more  enjoyment,  than  in  the  present  striving 
to  form  only  virtuosos,  whereby  all  zest  and  plea- 
sure are  taken  away  from  the  young  people 
through  the  soul-killing  exereises  required  by 
virtuosity.  If  too  much  were  not  sought,  far 
more  would  be  accomplished. 

Once  it  was  otherwise,  once  it  was  better,  and 
the  people  had  far  more  simplicity  and  higher 
enjoyment  in  the  Art.  Almost  all  educated  per- 
sons understood  how  to  play  the  lute — a  better 
instrument  than  our  meagre  guitar.  In  most 
houses  were  found  stringed  instruments  of  differ- 
ent pitch,  and,  when  they  were  played  together, 
(an  art  which  many  understood,  since  their  pre- 
tensions were  not  great,)  there  was  more  euphony 
than  in  our  piano  jingling,  and  more  enjoyment, 
for  they  looked  more  to  expression  than  to  vir- 
tuoso-like facility.  So  away  with  virtuoso-dom, 
above  all  in  families  and  in  educational  estab- 
lishments ! 


George  Sand's  Account  of  Chopin, 

Just  as  a  new  interest  is  awakened  in  Feed- 
eric  Chopin  by  the  posthumous  publication  of 
a  number  of  his  works  (referred  to  in  our  last), 
Mrae.  George  Sand  also  has  consecrated  to 
him  some  pages  of  her  Memoirs,  now  in  course  of 
publication  in  LaPresse.  The  following  fragments 
will  be  interesting  to  our  readers,  especially  to 
those  who  have  read  Liszt's  interesting  account 
of  the  same  period  in  his  history,  (translated  in  the 
first  volume  of  our  Journal.) 

In  1838,  the  authoress  of  the  Memoirs  imder- 
took  a  voyage  for  the  health  of  one  of  her  chil- 
dren. Chopin  desired  to  accompany  them,  and 
George  Sand  consented.  They  met  at  Perpig- 
nan,  and  went  to  establish  themselves  at  Majorca, 
■where  they  found  healthy  and  most  picturesque 
lodgings  in  a  desolated  and  half-ruined  Carthusian 
monastery.  We  will  now  let  George  Sand 
speak : 

"  The  poor  great  artist  was  a  wreliched  invalid. 
What  I  had  feared,  unfortunately  not  enough, 
took  place.  He  was  completely  demorahzed. 
Enduring  pain  with  considerable  courage,  he 
could  not  conquer  the  incjuietude  of  his  imagina- 
tion. The  cloister  was  for  him  full  of  terrors  and 
of  phantoms,  even  when  he  was  well.  He  did 
not  tell  of  it,  and  I  had  to  divine  it.  On  return- 
ing from  my  nightly  explorations  in  the  ruins 
with  my  children,  I  found  him,  at  ten  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  sitting  pale  before  his  piano,  his  eyes 
haggard  and  his  hair  as  it  were  standing  up  on 
end  upon  his  head.  It  was  some  moments  before 
he  could  recognize  us. 

"  Then  he  made  an  effort  to  smile,  and  he 
played  to  us  subhme  things  which  he  had  just 
been  composing,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  ter- 
rible and  thrilling  ideas,  which  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  him,  as  if  unawares,  in  that  hour  of  soli- 
tude, of  sadness  and  of  terror. 

"  It  was  there  that  he  composed  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  those  short  pages  which  he  modestly  enti- 
tled '  Preludes.'  They  are  master-pieces.  Sev- 
eral of  them  present  to  the  thought  visions  of 
deceased  monks  and  the  hearing  of  funereal  chants 
that  haunted  him;  others  are  melancholy  and 
sweet;  they  came  to  hira  in  hours  of  sunshine 
and  of  health,  to  the  noise  of  laughing  children 
under  the  window,  the  distant  sound  of  guitars, 
the  song  of  birds  on  the  moist  foliage,  and  the 
sight  of  little  roses  palely  blooming  on  the  snow. 


"  Others  again  are  of  a  sullen  sadness,  and 
while  they  charm  your  ear,  they  wound  your 
heart.  There  is  one  among  them  that  came  to 
him  one  dismal  rainy  evening,  and  which  fills  the 
soul  with  shuddering  dismay.  We  had  left  him 
alone  that  day,  Maurice  and  I,  to  go  to  Palma  to 
buy  things  necessary  to  our  encampment.  The 
rain  came  down  in  torrents ;  we  had  made  three 
leagues  in  six  hours  on  our  return  in  the  midst  of 
the  inundation,  and  we  arrived  at  midnight,  with- 
out shoes,  abandoned  by  our  vetturino,  across  un- 
heard of  dangers.  We  made  all  haste  through 
anxiety  for  our  sick  one.  She  was  alive,  indeed, 
but  she  was  as  it  were  fixed  in  a  sort  of  tranquil 
despair,  and  he  was  playing  his  admirable  prelude 
in  tears.  Seeing  us  enter,  he  rose,  uttering  a 
loud  cry,  and  then  said  to  us,  with  a  bewildered 
air  and  a  strange  tone  :  '  Ah  !  I  knew  very  well 
that  you  were  dead  ! ' 

"  When  he  had  recovered  his  wits  and  saw  the 
state  in  which  we  were,  he  was  sick  at  the  retro- 
spective spectacle  of  our  dangers ;  but  then  he 
declared  to  us  that  in  awaiting  us  he  had  seen  all 
that  in  a  dream,  and  that,  confounding  that  dream 
with  the  reality,  he  had  calmed  himself  and  as  it 
were  lulled  himself  to  sleep  in  playing  the  piano, 
persuaded  that  he  was  dead  himself  He  saw 
himself  drowned  in  a  lake  ;  drops  of  water,  heavy 
and  icy,  fell  iu  measured  beat  upon  his  chest,  and 
when  I  bade  him  listen  to  the  sound  of  the  rain 
drops,  actually  pattering  with  measured  cadence 
on  the  roof,  he  denied  having  heard  them.  He  was 
annoyed  even  that  I  translated  the  fact  by  the 
language  of  imitative  harmony.  He  protested 
with  all  his  might,  and  he  had  reason,  against  the 
puerility  of  such  imitations  for  the  ear.  His 
genius  was  full  of  the  mysterious  harmonies  of 
nature,  translated  by  sublime  equivalents  in  mu- 
sical thought,  and  not  by  a  servile  repetition  of 
external  sounds.*  His  composition  of  that  evening 
was  indeed  full  of  rain-drops,  which  resounded  on 
the  sonorous  tiles  of  the  chartreuse  ;  but  they  had 
translated  themselves  in  his  imagination  and  in 
his  song  by  tears  falling  from  heaven  upon  his 
heart. 

"  The  genius  of  Chopin  is  the  most  profound 
and  the  most  full  of  sentiments  and  of  emotions 
that  has  ever  existed.  He  has  made  a  single  in- 
strument discourse  the  language  of  the  infinite ; 
he  has  frequently  been  able  to  sum  uji,  in  ten 
lines  which  a  child  might  play,  poems  of  an  im- 
mense elevation,  dramas  of  an  energy  unequalled. 
He  never  had  need  of  great  material  means  to 
utter  the  word  of  his  genius.  He  needed  neither 
saxophones,  nor  ophicleids  to  fill  the  soul  with 
terror ;  nor  church-organs,  nor  human  voices  to 
fill  it  with  enthusiasm.  He  was  not  known,  nor 
is  he  yet  known  by  the  crowd.  There  must  be 
great  progress  in  the  taste  and  understanding  of 
the  Art,  before  his  works  can  be  popular.  A  day 
will  come  when  men  will  orchestrate  his  music, 
without  changing  anything  in  his  piano  score, 
and  when  all  the  world  will  know  that  this  genius, 
as  vast,  as  complete,  as  learned  as  that  of  the 
greatest  masters  whom  he  has  assimilated  to  him- 
self, has  preserved  an  individuality  even  more 
exquisite  than  that  of  Sebastian  Bach,  more 
powerful  than  that  of  Beethoven,  more  dra- 
matic than  that  of  Weber.  He  is  all  three 
together,  and  yet  he  is  himself,  that  is  to  say, 

*  I  have  given,  in  Consudo^  a  definition  of  tliis  musical 
distinction,  which  fully  satisfied  him,  and  which,  conse- 
quently must  be  clear. 


more  subtle  in  his  taste,  more  austere  in  his  gran- 
deur, more  heart-rending  in  his  grief  Mozart 
alone  is  his  superior,  because  Mozart  had  more- 
over the  tranquility  of  health,  and  consequently 
the  plenitude  of  life. 

"  Chopin  felt  his  power  and  his  weakness.  His 
weakness  lay  in  the  very  excess  of  that  power  which 
he  could  not  regulate.  He  could  not,  like  Mozart 
(in  fact  Mozart  alone  was  ever  able  to  do  it) 
make  a  chef-d'ceuvre  with  an  ordinary  tint.  His 
music  was  full  of  nuances  and  of  things  unex- 
pected. Sometimes,  rarely,  it  was  liizarre,  mys- 
terious and  tormented.  Although  he  had  a  horror 
of  things  one  cannot  comprehend,  his  excessive 
emotions  would  transport  him  unawares  into 
spheres  known  only  to  himself.  I  was  perhaps  a 
bad  criterion  for  him  (for  ho  consulted  me  as 
MoT.iERE  did  his  servant),  because,  through  long 
acquaintance  with  him,  I  had  come  to  be  able  to 
identify  mj'self  with  every  fibre  of  his  organiza- 
tion. For  eight  years,  in  initiating  me  each  day 
into  the  secret  of  his  inspiration  or  his  musical 
meditation,  his  piano  revealed  to  me  the  rap- 
tures, the  embarrassments,  the  victories  or  the 
tortures  of  his  thought.  I  understood  him  there- 
fore as  he  understood  himself,  and  a  judge  more 
a  stranger  to  him  would  have  forced  him  to  be 
more  intelligible  for  all. 

He  had  sometimes  in  his  youth  ideas  that  were 
bright  and  fully  rounded.  He  has  made  Polish 
songs  and  unpublished  romances  of  a  charming 
honlwmie  or  an  adorable  sweetness.  Some  of  his 
later  compositions  also  are  like  crystal  springs  in 
which  the  clear  sun  beholds  itself  But  how  brief 
and  rare  are  these  tranquil  ecstacies  of  his  con- 
templation !  The  song  of  the  lark  above  and  the 
rich  floating  of  the  swan  upon  the  still  waters  are 
for  him  like  lightnings  of  beauty  in  the  serene 
sky.  The  scream  of  the  complaining  and  fam- 
ished eagle  on  the  rocks  of  Slajorca,  the  bitter 
whistling  of  the  north  wind  and  the  sombre  deso- 
lation of  the  yew  trees,  covered  with  snow,  sad- 
dened him  much  longer  and  more  keenly  than 
the  perfume  of  the  orange  groves,  the  gracefulness 
of  the  leafy  vines  and  the  Moorish  cantilena  of 
the  laborers  rejoiced  him. 

'■  It  was  so  with  his  character  in  all  things. 
Sensible  one  moment  to  the  sweets  of  aflTection 
and  the  smiles  of  destiny,  he  was  ruffled  for  days, 
for  entire  weeks  by  the  maladresse  of  a  careless 
person  or  by  the  petty  contrarieties  of  actual  life. 
And,  strange  to  say,  a  veritable  sorrow  did  not 
wound  him  so  much  as  a  slight  one.  It  seemed 
as  if  he  had  not  the  force  to  comprehend  it  at  first 
and  to  feel  it  afterwards.  The  depth  of  his  emo- 
tions was  not  at  all  proportioned  to  their  causes. 
As  to  his  deplorable  health,  he  accepted  it  hero- 
ically in  real  dangers,  and  he  tormented  himself 
wretchedly  about  it  during  insignificant  changes. 
This  is  the  history  and  the  destiny  of  all  beings 
in  whom  the  neivous  system  is  developed  to  e.x- 
cess. 

"  With  this  exaggerated  sensitiveness  about 
details,  this  dread  of  misery,  and  the  wants  of  a 
refined  prosperity,  he  naturally  conceived  a  hor- 
ror of  Majorca  after  a  few  days  of  illness.  He 
was  too  weak  to  make  the  journey  back.  When 
he  grew  better,  contrary  winds  prevailed  upon 
the  coast,  and  for  three  weeks  the  steamboat  could 
not  leave  the  port.  It  was  the  only  embarcatiou 
possible,  and  even  that  was  now  cut  off. 

"  Our  sojourn  at  the  monastery  of  Valdeniosa 
therefore  was  a  punishment  for  him  and  a  torment 
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for  me.  Pleasant,  agreeable,  charming  in  the 
■world,  Chopin,  sick,  was  desperate  even  in  the  ex- 
clusive society  of  his  most  intimate  friends.  No 
soul  was  more  noble,  more  delicate,  more  disinter- 
ested ;  no  intercourse  more  faithful  or  more  loyal, 
no  wit  more  brilliant  in  its  gayety,  no  intellect 
more  serious  and  more  complete  in  all  belonging 
to  its  own  domain  ;  but  by  way  of  offset,  alas !  no 
humor  was  moi-e  unequal,  no  imagination  more 
cloudy  and  more  delirious,  no  susceptibility  more 
impossible  to  avoid  irritating,  no  exactions  of  the 
heart  more  impossible  to  satisfy.  And  nothing  of 
all  that  was  his  own  fault.  It  was  owing  to  his 
illness.  His  soul  was  flayed  alive  ;  the  rumple  of  a 
rose  leaf,  the  shadow  of  a  fly  made  it  bleed.  With 
the  exception  of  myself  and  my  children,  every- 
thing was  antipathetic  and  revolting  to  him  under 
the  sky  of  Spain.  He  was  dying  with  impatience 
to  depart,  far  more  than  with  the  inconveniences 
of  his  stay. 

"  We  were  finally  able  to  get  to  Barcelona  and 
from  there,  by  sea  again,  to  Blavseilles,  at  the  end 
of  the  winter.  I  quitted  the  monastery  with 
mingled  joy  and  sorrow. 

[To  be  continued  ] 


The  Marseillaise  and  its  Author. 

The  Philadelphia  correspondent  of  the  Charles- 
ton Courier,  describing  his  walk  through  the 
picture  gallery  of  that  city,  refers  to  a  painting 
which  is  there  of  Rouget  de  Lisle  singing  The 
Mar.ieiUaise  Hymn  at  the  house  of  the  Mayor  of 
Strasbourg,  1792.  It  will  be  remembered,  he 
adds,  that  De  Lisle  was  an  ofBeer  of  engineers  at 
Strasbourg,  who  rebeved  the  tediousness  of  a  gar- 
rison life  by  writing  verses  and  indulging  a  love 
of  music.  He  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  house 
of  the  Baron  de  Diedrich,  a  noble  Alsacien  of  the 
constitutional  party,  the  Mayor  of  Strasbourg. 
The  family  loved  the  young  officer,  and  gave  new 
inspiration  to  his  heart  in  its  attachment  to  music 
and  poetry,  and  the  ladies  were  in  the  habit  of 
assisting  by  their  performances  the  early  concep- 
tions of  his  genius.  A  famine  prevailed  at  Stras- 
bourg in  the  winter  of  1792.  The  house  of 
Diedrich  was  rich  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolu- 
tion, but  was  now  become  poor  under  the 
calamities  and  sacrifices  of  the  time.  Its  frugal 
table  had  always  a  hospitable  place  for  Rouget  de 
Lisle.  He  was  there  morning  and  evening,  as  a 
son,  as  a  brother.  One  day,  when  only  some 
slices  of  ham  smoked  upon  the  table,  with  a  supply 
of  camp  bread,  Diedrich  said  to  De  Lisle,  in  sad 
serenity,  "Plenty  is  not  found  at  our  meals;  but 
no  matter — enthusiasm  is  not  wanting  at  our  civic 
festivals,  and  our  soldiers'  hearts  are  full  of  cour- 
age. We  have  one  more  bottle  of  Rhine  wine  in 
the  cellar.  Let  us  have  it,  and  we  will  drink  to 
liberty  and  the  country.  Strasbourg  will  soon 
have  a  patriotic  fete,  and  De  Lisle  must  draw  from 
these  last  drops  one  of  his  hymns  that  will  carry 
his  own  ardent  feelings  to  the  soul  of  the  people." 
The  young  ladies  applauded  the  proposal.  They 
brought  the  wine,  and  continued  to  fill  the  glasses 
of  Diedrich  and  the  young  officer  until  the  bottle 
was  empty.  The  night  was  cold.  De  Lisle's  head 
and  heart  were  warm.  lie  then  found  his  way  to 
his  lodgings,  entered  his  solitary  chamber,  and 
sought  for  inspiration  at  one  moment  in  the  palpi- 
tation of  his  citizen  heart,  and  at  another  by 
touching,  as  an  artist,  the  keys  of  his  instrument, 
and  striking  out  alternately  portions  of  an  air,  and 
giving  utterance  to  poetic  thoughts.  He  did  not 
himself  know  which  came  first;  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  separate  the  poetry  from  the  music,  or 
the  sentiment  from  the  words  in  which  it  was 
clothed.  lie  sang  altogether,  and  wrote  nothing. 
In  this  state  of  lofty  inspiration  he  went  to  sleep 
with  his  head  upon  the  instrument.  The  chants 
of  night  came  upon  him  in  the  morning,  like  the 
faint  impressions  of  a  dream.  lie  wrote  down  the 
words,  made  the  notes  of  the  music,  and  ran  to 
Dicdrich's.     He  found  him  in  the  garden  digging 


water  lettuces.  The  wife  of  the  patriot  mayor 
was  not  yet  up ;  Diedrich  awoke  her.  They 
called  together  some  friends  who  were,  like  them- 
selves, passionately  fond  of  music,  and  able  to  exe- 
cute the  compositions  of  De  Lisle.  One  of  the 
young  ladies  played,  and  Rouget  sang.  At  the 
first  stanza,  the  countenances  of  the  company  grew 
pale — at  the  second,  fears  flowed  abundantly — at 
the  last,  a  delirium  of  enthusiasm  broke  forth. 
Diedrich,  his  wife  and  the  young  officer  cast  them- 
selves in  each  other's  arms  The  hymn  of  the 
nation  was  found.  Alas !  it  was  destined  to  be- 
come a  hymn  of  terror.  The  unhappy  Diedrich, 
a  few  months  afterwards,  marched  to  the  scaffold 
by  the  sounds  of  the  notes  first  uttered  at  his 
hearth,  from  the  heart  of  his  friend  and  the  voice 
of  his  wife. 

The  new  song,  executed  some  days  afterwards 
publicly  at  Strasbourg,  flew  from  town  to  town 
through  all  the  orchestras.  Marseilles  adapted  it, 
to  be  sung  at  the  opening  and  adjournment  of  the 
clubs;  hence  it  took  the  name  of  The  Marseillaise 
Hymn.  The  old  mother  of  De  Lisle,  a  loyalist 
and  a  religious  person,  alarmed  at  the  reverbera- 
tion of  her  son's  name,  wrote  to  him  :  "  What  is 
the  meaning  of  this  revolutionary  hymn,  sung  by 
hordes  of  robbers  who  pass  all  over  France,  with 
which  onr  name  is  mixed  up  T'  De  Lisle  himself, 
proscribed  as  a  federalist,  heard  its  reecho  upon 
his  ears  as  a  threat  of  death,  as  he  fled  among  the 
paths  of  Jura.  "What  is  this  called?"  he  in- 
quired of  his  guide.  "  The  Marseillaise,"  replied 
the  peasant.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  he  es- 
caped. 

The  Marseillaise  was  the  liquid  fire  of  the  rev- 
olution. It  distilled  into  the  senses  and  the  soul 
of  the  people  the  phrensy  of  battle.  Its  notes 
floated  like  an  ensign  dipped  in  warm  blood  over 
a  field  of  combat.  Glory  and  crime,  victory  and 
death,  seemed  interwoven  in  its  strains.  It  was 
the  song  of  patriotism,  but  it  was  the  signal  of 
fury.  It  accompanied  warriors  to  the  field,  and 
victims  to  the  scaffold. 


The  Birmingham  Tcwx-Hall  is  of  Grecian 
exterior,  with  an  Italico-Greek  interior,  and  Mr. 
Ingram's  plan  has  been  to  assimilate  the  decora- 
tions to  the  character  of  the  structure  itself  The 
work  was  commenced  about  four  months  ago,  and 
last  night  it  was  finally  completed.  The  ceiling 
is  a  mixture  of  Roman  and  Italian  ornaments ; 
the  mouldings  are  of  a  Greek  character,  especially 
in  their  arrangement.  The  rosettes  are  strictly 
Roman.  The  ceiling  is  composedof  three  circles, 
each  divided  into  four  portions,  separated  by 
tapering  on  which  are  painted  Arabesques 

in  the  manner  of  Raffaelle,  with  musical  trophies, 
vases  of  flowers,  and  other  ornaments  introduced. 
Each  compartment  is  again  divided  into  nine  cof- 
fers or  sunk  pannels,  the  extreme  depth  of  these 
being  painted  in  rich  crimson,  with  a  gold  radiat- 
ing star.  The  framework  of  each  compartment 
is  a  maize  color,  with  Roman  ornaments  in  soft 
carmine.  The  junction  of  fh;  rib  of  each  circle 
is  a  Roman  rosette  of  white  and  gold,  with  a  rich 
orange  centre  upon  a  blue  ground.  The  first 
coffer  is  painted  a  deeper  maize  than  the  frame- 
work, with  a  terra  cotta  ornament.  The  next 
receding  coffer  is  of  blue  and  gold,  and  the  ex- 
treme depth  of  crimson  and  gold.  In  all  there 
are  thirty-six  coffers  in  each  circle,  forming  a 
splendid  enrichment  for  the  centre,  which  consists 
of  a  sun-light,  composed  of  430  burners.  Of 
these  there  are  three  in  the  ceiling.  The  frame- 
work of  the  ceiling  is  richly  decorated  with  large 
rosettes,  of  singular  beauty,  especially  as  regards 
their  execution.  These  are  emblazoned  with  a 
profusion  of  gold,  and  relieved  with  glowing 
colors.  The  cornice  is  white ;  the  cantelevers 
and  the  mouldings  are  etched  with  gold  ;  but  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  treatment  is  that  every 
portion  is  distinct.  On  the  frieze  around  the 
building  is  painted  the  celebrated  honeysuckle 
ornament  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Sfator. 
The  walls  are  Sienna  marble,  finished  in  the  high- 
est style  of  art  by  a  process  which  has  gained  for 
M.  Ingram  a  peculiar  pre-cmmence.  The  pilas- 
ters are  highly  polished,  resembling  enamel.  The 
basement  of  the  building  is  of  that  peculiar  grey 


tint  which  brings  it  in  relief  fo  the  richer  hues 
of  the  remainder  of  the  decorations.  The  front 
of  the  gallery  is  bronze  and  gold.  The  decora- 
tions of  the  organ  correspond  with  those  of  the 
building.  The  framework,  excepting  the  base,  is 
elaborately  gilded  ;  the  pipes  are  of  a  rich  cobalt 
blue,  diapered  with  gold.  On  entering  the  Hall, 
the  eye  is  delighted  with  its  light  and  cheerful 
aspect.  The  colors  are  rich  and  bi'illiant,  but 
they  are  so  harmoniously  blended  that  their  com- 
bined effect  is  chaste  as  well  as  magnificent. 

A  new  mode  of  illumination — the  sun-light — 
has  been  adopted.  This  work,  which  has  been 
successfully  carried  out  by  Messrs.  AVinfield,  will 
add  greatly  to  the  splendor  and  the  ornamentation. 
One  of  these  lights  is  placed  in  each  of  the  three 
compartments  of  the  ceiling;  each  is  composed  of 
about  four  hundred  .burners,  beneath  which  is 
suspended  a  glass  dish  of  a  prismatic  character, 
about  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  manufactured 
by  Messrs.  Osier.  The  light  produced  is  clear, 
mild,  and  equally  diffused.  The  experiment  has 
been  a  matter  of  great  anxiety ;  but  the  trials 
since  the  work  has  been  completed  have  been  in 
every  respect  satisfactory ;  in  fact,  for  the  first 
time  the  hall  is  thoroughly  lighted  in  every  part. 
— London  News,  Aug.  21. 


Music  by  Steam. — A  Yankee  genius  has  suc- 
ceeded in  harnessing  steam  to  a  musical  instru- 
ment in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  perfect  execution. 
The  name  of  the  inventor  is  Joshua  C.  Stoddard, 
of  Worcester,  Mass.  The  following  description 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  possibilities  of  the  in- 
vention : 

The  instrument  is  of  simple  construction,  and 
when  once  thoroughly  put  together,  will  seldom  if 
ever  get  out  of  repair.  It  consists  of  a  horizontal 
steam  chest  or  cylinder,  some  six  feet  in  length, 
and  from  four  to  six  feet  in  diameter,  which  is  fed 
with  steam  from  the  boiler  in  the  establishment 
where  it  is  located.  Upon  the  top  of  this  cylin- 
der is  a  series  of  valve  chambers  placed  at  equal 
distance  from  each  other,  into  which  the  steam  is 
admitted  without  obstruction.  Each  valve  cham- 
ber contains  a  double  mechanic  valve  with  no 
packing,  yet  it  sits  so  closely  upon  its  seat  as  to 
allow  no  steam  to  escape.  To  each  of  these  valves 
is  connected  a  very  sniall  piston-rod  or  stem 
which  passes  through  the  chamber  and  is  operated 
upon  by  machinery  without.  Were  it  not  for  this 
stem  the  valve  would  be  simply  a  double  balance 
valve  and  would  remain  stationary  wherever 
placed,  the  pressure  of  steam  being  ecjual  on  all 
sides ;  but  a  part  of  one  end  of  the  valve  being 
carried  outside  of  the  chamber  gives  it  the  self- 
closing  power,  which  is  then  the  nicest  part  of  the 
whole  invention,  and  perhaps  the  best  patentable 
feature.  With  a  slight  pressure  against  these 
rods  the  valve  is  opened,  and  when  the  valve  is 
removed,  it  closes  as  quick  as  steam  can  act, 
which  is  not  much  behind  electricity. 

Directly  over  each  of  these  valves  is  placed  a 
common  alarm  whisde,  constructed  similar  to 
those  used  upon  locomotives,  except  that  it  admits 
of  being  lowered,  to  flatten  or  sharpen  the  tone. 
These  whistles  are  made  of  different  sizes,  so  as 
to  produce  the  required  tone  corresponding  with 
each  note,  &c.  This  completes  the  machine  with 
the  exception  of  a  cylinder  similar  to  those  used, 
in  a  common  hand  organ  or  music  box,  contain- 
ing cogs,  which,  when  properly  arranged,  will, 
when  tuned  by  hand  or  otherwise,  operate  upon 
the  valves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  play  any  tune 
desired,  by  simply  changing  the  position  of  the 
cogs,  which  are  intended  to  be  moveable. 

One  of  these  instruments  can  be  heard  from 
ten  to  twenty-five  miles  on  the  water,  and  every 
note  will  be  perfect  and  full. 

We  heard  the  inventor  play  "  Rosalie"  on  it, 
and  it  looked  like  "  getting  off  tall  notes"  mechan- 
ically. This  invention  is  so  completely  under  the 
control  of  the  operator  that,  were  it  arranged  with 
a  key  board  similar  to  a  piano,  it  would  obey  the 
slightest  touch,  and  a  child  could  play  slow  or 
quick  tunes,  every  note  of  which  might  be  heard 
several  miles. 
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It  is  the  design  of  the  inventor  to  place  these 
insti-uments  upon  locomotives  and  steamboats.  It 
TvouUl  appear  rather  novel  to  John  Bull  to  hear 
"  Yankee  Doodle"  from  one  of  our  ocean  steamers 
as  she  was  about  to  enter  a  British  port,  (say 
twenty  miles,)  and  it  would  remind  a  Yankee  of 
his  jack-knife  to  hear  "  Sweet  Home"  from  the 
same  vessel  on  its  return  from  New  York  or  Bos- 
ton. This  invention,  if  it  meets  the  expectations 
of  most  who  have  seen  it,  will  alter  the  tone  of 
public  demonstration  on  important  occasions  very 
essentially. 


Tor  Dwight'fl  Journal  of  Music. 
OKIEETTAL   IMAGES. 

THE   VEILED     FACE   OF    DAY. 

Through  the  forehead  of  eve  the  Lord  driveth  yon  star 

as  a  nail, 
And  the  thick-spangled  darkness  lels  down  o'er  the  day 

as  a  veih 

LUXA'S    USE. 

The  moon  is  hut  a  silver  pin-head  vast. 

That  holds  the  migl)ty  sky's  tent-hanging  fast. 

SKILL  VEESUS  FATE. 

Diving  and  finding  no  pearls  in  the  sea. 
Blame  not  the  ocean,  the  fault  is  in  thee. 

VAIN  WISHES. 

Had  the  eat  wings  no  sparrow  could  live  in  the  air; 
Had  each  his  wish  what  more  would  Allah  have  to  spare  ? 

NIPPING  THE  BUD. 

A  sprout  of  evil  ere  it  has  struck  root, 

With  thumb  and  finger  one  up-pulls; 
To  start  it  wlien  grown  up  and  full  of  fruit 

Eeijuires  a  mighty  yoke  of  bulls. 

MERIT  AND  PLACE. 

A  jewel  is  a  jewel  still  though  Ijnng  in  the  dust, 
And  soul  is   soul  though  up  to  heaven  by  the  tempest 
thrust. 

FALSE    PIETY. 

He  who  from  love  to  God  neglects  the  human  race, 
In  darkness  sits  holding  a  glass  before  his  face. 

LIMITATION. 

Each  is  bounded  by  his  nature, 
And  remams  the  same  in  stature 
In  the  valley,  on  tlie  mountain. 
Scoop  from  ocean  or  from  fonntain, 
With  a  poor  hand  or  a  riclier, 
You  can  only  fill  your  pitcher. 

A   r.IDDLE. 

Between  a  thick-set  hedge  of  bones, 
A  small  red  dog  now  barks,  now  moans. 

NO   MEDIATOK. 

Take  an  example  from  the  roses, 
Who  live  direct  on  sun  and  dew: 
They  never  question  after  Moses, 
And  why  in  heaven's  name  should  j'ou  ? 


& 
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Elngland. 

Birmingham  Festival.  This  triennial  festival 
(first  established  in  1769,  and  from  the  proceeds  of 
which  during  76  years  nearly  400,000  patients  have 
received  assistance  in  the  General  Hospital)  com- 
menced on  Tuesday  Aug.  28.  The  Town  Hall  (see 
description  in  another  column)  had  been  redecorated, 
lighted  and  ventilated  for  the  purpose.  The  musical 
forces  are  thus  summed  up  In  the  News  : 

The  instrumental  band  is  at  least  as  stronc  as  it  was 
nilS52;  It  numbers  145  performers,  tlie  bullc  of  the^e 
being  selected  from  tlie  most  eminent  metropolitan 
artists.  The  quartet"  of  stringed  instruments  is  lOS 
strong;  the  parts  for  the  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets  trum- 
pets, and  horns  are  doubled,  there  being  four  of  each 
instrument;  there  are  three  trombones  and  three  hai-ps 
an  ophicleide,  two  serpents,  and  the  usual  instruments 
of  percussion.'  The  list  includes  all  the. orchestral  stars 
of  the  metropolis.  On  this  occasion  every  voice  has 
been  carefully  selected,  and  the  component  parts  of  the 
choir  arranged  with  the  utmost  nicety.  The  vocal  host 
win  consist  of  324  voices,  thus  apportioned:  —80  sopra- 
nos, 80  altos,  82  tenors,  and  82  basses.    Of  the  entire 


number,  nearly  two  hundred  are  members  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Choral  Society,  who — being  kept  under  active 
and  almost  perpetual  drill  by  so  exact  and  pains-taking 
a  man  as  Mr.  Stimpson,  the  Town  Hall  organist,  is — may 
be  presumed  to  be  well  up  to  the  work;  indeed,  they  are 
in  capital  discipline  and  efficiency.  In  addition  to  these, 
63  are  brought  from  London,  and  rather  more  than  that 
number  from  the  neighborhood  of  Bradford,  in  York- 
shire, these  having  gained  for  themselves  a  decidedly 
high  reputation. 

The  opening  morning  was  devoted  to  Elijah :  — 
the  best  performance,  say  the  critics,  ever  yet  given 
in  England,  and  before  the  largest  and  most  brilliant 
audience  ever  assembled  on  the  first  day  of  the  festi- 
val. Mr.  Costa,  the  conductor,  was  received  with 
enthusiastic  cheering,  after  which  there  was  no  ap- 
plause. The  part  of  the  prophet  was  sustained  by 
Mr.  Weiss  (HerrlToEMES  being  retained  for  Costa's 
Eli),  a  "  baritone  of  the  first  quality — equally  re- 
markable for  power  and  sweetness,"  a  man  "  rapidly 
rising  in  his  Art,"  and  "  not  surpassed  by  any  singer 
of  his  class  in  Europe."  His  Elijah  is  by  one  pro- 
nounced the  best  since  that  of  tba  first  Elijah,  Stau- 
DiGL.  The  principal  tenor  part  was  divided  between 
Sims  Reeves  and  Eeiohardt.  Eor  the  rest  we 
quote  the  Times  ; 

The  soprano  music  was  divided  between  Madame  Cas- 
tellan and  Madame  Endersdorff.  Madame  Castellan  has 
lost  none  of  the  beauty  and  freshness  of  her  voice,  and 
pronounces  English  as  well  as  ever.  She  never  sunc 
better  in  the  affecting  episode  of  the  widow  and  her  child, 
whose  life  is  restored  by  the  prophet,  Madame  Euders- 
dortf,  to  whom  the  whole  of  the  second  part  was  allotted, 
displayed  all  the  qualities  of  a  well  practised  artist:  and 
though,  in  "  Hear,  ye,  Israel,"  and  '•  Holy,  holy,"  she 
rather  wanted  power,  in  neither  did  she  exhibit  any  want 
of  intelligence.  Miss  Dolby,  whose  "  0  rest  in  the  Lord" 
is  always  a  model  of  imatfected  singing,  shared  the  con- 
trallo  music  with  Madame  Viardot  Garcia.  The  plain- 
tive air,  "  Wo  unto  them,"  was  sung  with  exquisite  feel- 
ing by  the  last  named  accomplished  lady,  who  also,  in 
the  fine  declamatory  recitatives  of  Jezabel,  rose  to  the 
highest  point  of  dramatic  expression.  From  the  first 
chorus  ("Help,  Lord"),  to  that  burst  of  ineffable  joy, 
(Thanks  be  to  God  1")  who  "  laveth  the  thirsty  landj" 
the  performance  was  irreproachable — as  exact  indeed,  as 
a  machine  that  may  not  go  astray,  but  a  machine  that 
can  speak  eloquently,  a  machine  with  a  soul.  There  was 
scarcely  a  fault  froni  one  end  of  the  first  part  lo  the  oth- 
er; and  when  it  is  added  that  the  second  part  was  quite 
as  well  executed  as  the  first,  it  may  be  readilj'  imagined 
what  sort  of  performance  of  their  favorite  oratorio  the 
patrons  of  the  Birmingham  Festival  enjoyed  this  day. 
To  a  lover  of  music  it  was  well  worth  coming  from  Loii- 
don  to  Birmingham,  if  only  to  listen  to  the  violins,  &c. 
— such  an  army  of  stringeci  instruments  as  Avere  never 
before  assembled — in  such  choruses  as  "  Hear,  mighty 
God!  "  and  "  Hear  and  answer,  Baal,"  where  the  false 
priests  in  vain  invoke  the  assistance  of  their  idol,  and, 
best  of  all,  in  the  one  already  meationed,  "  Thanks  be  to 
God,"  in  which  tlie  estraordinarj'  descending  scale  of 
two  octaves  ^nd  a  half  allotted  to  the  whole  body  of  vio- 
lins (which  has  been  poetically  compared  to  a  vivid  flash 
of  lightning  in  the  midst  of  the  storm  )was  dashed  oif 
with  unparalleled  force  and  promptitude.  Mr.  Costa 
himself  looked  round  as  if  surprised  at  the  etfcct  pro- 
duced. The  Birmingham  chorus  did  honor  to  themselves 
and  the  music  they  had  to  sing.  Not  only  Avere  they 
excellent  in  the  c-liornles,  where  steady,  even  singing  is 
required,  and  in  the  grander  pieces,  like  those  already 
mentioned,  and  one  almost  equal  to  any  of  them,  "Be 
not  afraid;"  but  they  were  equally  good  in  others  less 
easily  a]3preciable  and  demanding  more  finesse — such, 
for  example,  as  the  conclusion  of  the  scene  where  Jeza- 
bel  excites  the  people  against  Elijah,  "  Woe  to  him,  he 
shall  perish,"  and  "  Behold,  God  the  Lord  passed  by" 
(Part  H) — two  of  the  most  wonderful  conceptions  in  the 
work,  and  which  seldom,  the  latter  especially,  go  abso- 
lutely well.  The  quiet  and  delicate  clioruses  were  per- 
fect. The  ideal  beauty  of  "  Blessed  are  the  men  that 
fear  Him"  (Part  I),  and  of  the  angelic  admonition  while 
Elijah  sleeps — "  He  watching  over  Israel" — could  not 
have  been  more  satisfactorily  revealed. 

The  first  evening's  concert  opened  with  Macfar- 
ren's  cantata  Lenora,  an  elaborate  treatment  with 
recitatives,  airs,  concerted  pieces,  and  choruses,  of 
Biirger's  ballad.  The  second  part  consisted  of  Men- 
delssohn's Hehriden  overture ;  a  ballad  from  Henry 
Smart's  opera  of  "Bertha,"  sung  by  Sims  Reeves  ;  a 
duet  from  Rossini's  Conte  Orij,  sung  by  Castellan 
(in  place  of  Bosio,  whose  health  did  not  permit  her 
to  appear)  and  Gardoni  ;  Qui  la  voce,  by  Grisi  ;  the 
quartet  from  Rigoletto,  the  air :  Si  lo  scnto,  from 
Spohr's  Faust,  by  Mine.  Rudersdokff;  Nonpiu  an- 
drai,  by  Lablache  ;  airs  from  Doji  Pasquale  and 
L'EUsir,  by  Makio  and  Gardoni  j  and  the  overture 


to  Freysdiiltz.     Part  third  was  equally  long  and  mis- 
cellaneous. 

On  Wednesday  evening  was  the  great  feature  of 
the  festival,  the  first  performance  of  the  popular  con- 
ductor Costa's  oratorio  of  Eli.  Its  reception  was 
triumphant.  "  Such  an  ovation,"  says  the  Times, 
"  is  almost  without  a  parallel.  The  biographies  of  the 
greatest  musicians  record  nothing  to  compare  with 
it."  Y'et  the  Times  dissents  from  the  popular  ver- 
dict, in  the  following  language  : 

If  Mr.  Costa  possessed  the  genius  of  Hendel,  he  conld 
hardlj'  have  succeeded  in  constructing  a  really  effective 
oratorio  upon  the  materials  furnished  by  the  history  of 
Eli,  and  thrown  into  the  shape  of  a  sacred  drama  by  Mr. 
Bar-holomew.  The  chief  personage  himself — Eli,  the 
priest — offers  no  opportunity  to  the  musician  for  variety 
of  treatment.  He  is  constantly  praying,  preaching,  or 
admonishing;  and  this  has  forced  the  composer  to  pre- 
sent him  in  a  succession  of  slow  recitatives  and  airs, 
which,  long  before  the  end,  induce  a  feeling  of  monot- 
ony not  easy  to  dispel,  since  Eli  has  a  great  deal  to  de- 
claim and  sing  and  is  also  constantly  prominent.  Han- 
nah, the  wife  of  Elkanah,  is  a  character  more  favorable 
to  music;  and  Mr.  Costa  has  availed  himself  with  great 
felicity  of  the  contrast  suggested  by  her  first  condition, 
as  a  woman  childless  and  barren,  and  her  afterwards 
joyful  state,  when  God  has  blessed  her  with  a  son.  The 
air  in  which  her  afiiiction  is  portrayed — "  Turn  Thee 
unto  me,  and  have  mercy  upon  me', — is  devout  and 
beautiful;  while  that  which  reveals  the  abundance  of 
her  joy,  when,  in  the  Temple  of  Shiloh,  she  pours  out 
her  gratitude  to  the  Lord  for  having  given  her  Samuel — 
"  I  will  extol  Thee,  0  Lord"  is  extremely  happy,  and 
has,  moreover,  a  touch  of  the  Handel  bravura  about  it, 
both  in  form  and  sentiment,  by  no  means  imwelcome. 
The  personage  of  Samuel  is,  perhaps,  the  most  success- 
fully developed  of  all.  The  tranquil  piety  of  the  heaven- 
devoted  cliild  is  well  expressed  from  the  first,  and  there 
is  not  a  more  chaste  and  expressive  melody  than  Samu- 
el's morning  prayer  in  the  temple,  "  Lord,  from  my  bed 
arise."  The  evening  prayer,  though  graceful,  is  in  a 
tone  less  purely  devotional ;  but  the  whole  character  of 
Samuel  is  marked  by  a  serious  purport,  and  a  power  of 
sustaining  which  is  a  gift  of  itself.  Mr.  Costa  has  given 
Eli  to  a  bass  (Herr  Formes),  Hannah  toa  snprn7W,  Mme. 
Castellan),  and  Samuel  to  a  contralto  (Mme.  Vlvrdot 
Garcia).  For  a  tenor  he  has  been  compelled  to  go  over 
fi'om  the  Israelites  to  the  Philistines,  from  the  mouth  of 
whose  chief,  a  mighty  man  of  Gath  (Mr.  Sims  Eeeves), 
we  have  one  of  the  most  vigorous  battle  songs,  with  cho- 
rus, ever  written — viz.,  "  Philistines,  hark!  the  trumpet 
sounding!"  in  which  the  infidel  warrior  urges  on  his 
compatriots  to  march  against  the  Hebrews.  Thare  are 
two  other  tenor  parts — Etkanah,  the  husband  of  Hannah 
and  father  of  Samuel,  and  a  very  small  one  in  the  person 
of  a  messenger  of  the  Israelites  (Herr  Reichaiidt),  who 
brings  the  news  to  Shiloh  of  their  defeat  by  the  Philis- 
tines. There  is  also  a  second  bass,  in  the  Man  of  God, 
(Mr.  Weiss),  who  reproaches  the  Levites  for  their  iniqui- 
ties, and  discloses  the  awful  denunciation  of  tlie  Lord 
against  the  house  of  Eli.  Into  the  merits  of  the  various 
recitatives,  airs,  and  concerted  pieces  distributed  among 
these  personages  we  cannot  enter  now;  suffice  it,  they 
exhibit  many  decided  beauties,  are  all  essentially  vocal, 
and,  for  the  most  part  more  or  less  expressive  of  the  situ- 
ation in  wdiich  they  occur.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
present  a  mixture  of  slyles,  which  is  still  more  evident 
in  the  choruses,  and  constitutes,  indeed,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal defects  of  the  oratorio.  In  the  choruses,  while  ex- 
amples of  spirit,  brilliancy,  and  even  dramatic  power  are 
frequent,  there  is  a  singular  inequality.  Some  are  evi- 
dently written  with  great  care ;  otbers  seem  to  have  been 
finished  too  hastily.  Several  specimens  of  fugue  are  to 
be  found  among  them,  the  best  of  which  occurs  in  the 
second  part  of  the  invocation  of  the  Israelites,  when  they 
march  against  their  enemies — on  the  words,  *'■  So  perse- 
cute them  with  Thy  tempest."  This  is  the  most  inter- 
esting of  all,  and  the  best  conducted,  the  florid  accompa- 
niments of  stringed  instruments  reminded  the  hearer  of 
Mendelssohn,  wdiile  the  theme  is  in  the  manner  of  Han- 
del. None  of  the  fugues  of  Mr.  Costa  are  what  is  called 
elaborate.  They  do  not  display  any  great  exercise  of 
contrapunt.al  ingenuity,  nor  are  they  remarkable  for  those 
cunning  devices  of  augmentation,  diminution,  inversion, 
and  so  forth,  of  which  the  fugues  of  Bach,  Handel,  and 
I\'Tendelssohn  are  so  fruitful,  and  by  means  of  which 
those  gifted  musicians  delighted  to  exhibit  their  learn- 
ing. But  Mr.  Costa's  fugues  have  one  great  distinguish- 
ing quality — they  are  dear,  and  therefore  eflective.  Be- 
sides this,  they  are  all  based  upon  simple  and  well 
defined  themes.  As  examples  of  this  clearness,  and  the 
streagth  wdiich  is  derived  from  it,  we  may  point  to  the 
"  Hosanna"  in  the  last  chorus  of  Part  I,  and  to  the  "  Hal- 
lelujah, Amen''  which  brings  the  oratorio  to  a  close. 
What  may  be  termed — to  employ  a  common  epithet — 
the  descriptive  music  in  Eli,  is  clever  and  spirited,  but 
certainly  too  theatrical  for  a  sacred  oratorio.  We  would 
instance  the  scene  of  the  "Ungodly  Revel" — where  Hoph- 
ni  and  Pliineas  (the  sons  of  Eli)  are  rioting  with  tiie 
women  in  the  precincts  of  the  Temple — the  style  of 
which  exceeds  all  bounds  of  license,  both  in  the  character 
of  the  themes  and  the  coloring  imparted  to  them  by  the 
orchestral  accompaniments-  Even  the  war-song  of  the 
Philistine  chief  is  in  a  great  measure  open  to  tlie  same 
objection;  but  the  natural  desire  of  following  Handel's 
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e-^nm]ile,  in  miiUins  a  forocil  contrast  in  tlic  music  allot- 
teil  to  pnfjiins  aiul  that  appertaining  to  tlio  cliosen  people, 
is  a  plausible  excuse,  and  calculated  to  arrest  criticism. 
The  execution  may  be  desoribecl  in  a  word — perfec- 
tion. The  orchestra  and  chorus  labored  with  a  zeal  and 
unanimity  tliat  could  only  be  traced  to  one  source — viz., 
the  regard  and  esteem  they  entertain  for  the  conductor. 
The  principal  singers  were  admirable  without  exception. 

The  .second  evening  concert  consisted  of  Mendels- 
sohn's "Italian  Symphony,"  Lorelaj  fragment,  and 
march  of  the  priests  in  Athalie ;  Beethoven's  over- 
ture to  Leonora ;  and  a  great  many  favorite  vocal 
pieces,  Italian,  German  and  English,  by  the  same 
singers  named  above.  A  new  song,  "  Good  mor- 
row," was  sung  by  Makio  with  "  surprising  purity 
of  English  elocution."  A  choral  part-song  by  Mrs. 
M.  Bartiioloiiew  was  loudly  encored. 

On  Thursday  morning  was  a  densely  crowded 
audience  and  a  splendid  performance  of  tlie  Messiah, 
which  however  was  without  novelty,  except  that  the 
audience  stood  up  during  two  other  choruses,  as  well 
as  the  "  Hallelujali."  In  the  evening  a  tliii-d  of  those 
intolerably  long  concerts.  Beethoven's  "  Pastoral 
Symphony ;  "  overtures  to  Tell  and  Weber's  "  Ru- 
ler of  the  Spirits;"  Mr.  Howard  Glover's  "Tarn 
O'Shanter"  cantata ;  the  sestet  from  Don  Juan,  tenor 
air  from  Zauherflole,  trio  from  Cosi  fan  tuite ;  and 
various  songs  by  the  singers  before  named, — all 
were  sat  tln'ougli  by  the  Birmingham  amateurs. 
Prince  Albert's  "Invocation  to  Harmony,"  for  solos 
and  chorus,  was  of  course  much  applauded. 

The  fourth  day  opened  with  Beethoven's  "  Mount 
of  Olives,"  in  wliicli  the  principal  singers  were  Mme. 
RudersdorfF,  Herr  Reichardt  and  Mr.  Weiss.  This 
was  followed  liy  Mozart's  Requiem,  the  soli  parts  by 
Castellan,  Miss  Colby,  Gardoni  and  Formes.  Then 
came  fragments  of  Handel's  "  Israel  in  Egypt,"  in- 
cluding many  of  the  airs  and  recitatives  as  well  as 
choruses,  but  in  promiscuous  order.  The  national 
anthem  concluded,  as  it  had  inaugurated  the  musical 
performances. 

SiG.  GoEDiGiANi's  CONCERT.— (From  tlie  Atheiueum, 
Aug.  4.)— Could  an  audience  be  gathered  at  this  late 
period  of  the  season  to  hear  the  most  gracious  and  taste- 
ful of  modern  Canzoni  elegantly  sung,  Signor  Gordigiani 
ought  to  I'.ave  had  a  crowiled  room  on  Tuesday,  instead 
of  the  scanty  assemblage  which  answered  his  call. 
Truth  to  say,  however,  the  Signer's  compositions  come 
hardly  within  the  domain  of  concert-music.  They  belong 
rather  to  the  oriel,— to  the  terrace,— to  the  intimate  circle 
made  up  of  one  refined  singer  and  a  few  listeners,— to  our 
choicest  l;onrs  of  qniet  pleasure,  in  which,  while  nothing 
recondite  is  demanded,  nothing  that  is  common-place  can 
be  endured.  More  than  ever  on  Tuesday,  vvlien  some 
half-dozen  of  Signor  Gordigiani's  compositions  were 
introduced,  did  we  feel  their  completeness  and  grace. 
'  Jmpressitme'  a  delicious  romnnza  sung  by  Signor  Ciabatta 
— "  L'limk,'  by  Signor  Belletti — '  11  Gi'uoco  ikUa  Mun-a,' 
by  Signor  liettnn  and  C'tubMA—nnd '£  m' li  venutu  mi 
ohbrujUore,'  by  Hiss  Dolby,  are  all,  after  their  kind,  trin- 
kets, if  not  "gems."  As  if,  moreover,  to  show  how 
completely  Signor  Gordigiani  may  claim  credit  as  foun- 
der of  a  school,  two  specimens,  by  Sigiiori  Pinsuti  and 
Campana,  were  added,  in  which  the  Tuscan  composer's 
manner  has  been  obviously  and  fairly  well  imitated.  A 
Madame  Wilhelmy,  an  average  German  so])rano  who  is 
new  to  London,  made  her  appearance  on  this  occasion. 
Signor  Belletti  sang  Peter's  romance  from  '  L'  Etoile'  so 
finely  as  to  make  us  wish  he  had  sung  the  entire  part 
here.  Herr  Halle  played,  also  1\I.  Paque.  Signor  Gor- 
digiani accom|)anied  liis  own  Canzoni,  and,  we"suppose, 
he  may  be  allowed  to  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own  pro- 
perty. But  how  is  it  that  so  many  Italian  maestri,  full 
of  grace  in  their  vocal  thoughts,  are  so  heavy  and  cruel 
in  their  treatment  of  the  pianoforte?  Is  it  that  they  do 
not  care  ?— that  they  will.not  hear?— or  that  they  cannot 
learn  to  play  ? 

St.  PETEnsBURG:— a  plan  is  on  foot  to  establish  a 
musical  institution  on  a  grand  scale;  in  which  every  de- 
partment of  musical  knowdedge  is  to  be  cared  for;  in 
order  that,  at  last,  all  performers,  from  chorus  singers  to 
solo  artists,  and  from  instrumental  players  to  composers 
shall  be  natives — a  kind  of  musical  Know-nothing  move- 
ment. The  Kmperor  has  accepted  the  plan.  The  insti- 
tution will  be  supported  from  the  State  treasury.  Gen. 
Lvoff,  who  has  lately  changed  his  position  from  officer  to 
Senator,  and  is  otherwise  high  at  court,  has  been  ap- 
pointed first  in  the  direction,  and  is  to  carry  out  the  plan. 

The  Pussian  version  of  Meyerbeer's  Eluite  da  Nord  is 
completed. 

Vienna. — In  the  season  last  closed  17  various  operas 
were  performed:  namely,  the  Barber  nineteen  times; 
MfioMto,  seven  times;  Irovatore,  seven;  Mose  ten  times: 
Linda,  twice;  iVnom,  five  times;  Lucrezia,  five  times; 


Trrwinta,  fiiew)  twice;  Pasqunle,  three  times;  Marco 
Visconii,  by  Petrella,  four  times;  Crislinade  Svet/ia,  hy 
Thallierg,  (new)  throe  times;  Otello,  twice;  Maria  di 
liuliim  and  Lucia,  each  twice:  Bon  Giovanni,  twice.  By 
a  comparison  of  the  composers,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
grand  maestro  Rossini  still  bears  away  the  palm,  despite 
modern  composers:  namely,  Possini  had  twenty-si.\ 
evenings;  Verdi,  twenty-one  evenings;  Donizetti,  four- 
teen; Petrella,  four;  Bellini,  three;  Thalberg,  three; 
Mozart,  two. 

The  debuts  of  the  opera  have  followed  each  other  with 
great  rapidity  Friiulein  Hoffman,  as  Leonora  in  Stradella: 
Friinlein  Weiser)  as  Matilda  in  Tell;  Herr  Kubly  and 
Herr  Schmidt  from  Prague.  But  the  most  successful  debut 
was  that  of  Fijiulein  Luise  Meyer,  from  Prague.  In  her 
we  have  a  Prima  Donna  worthy  of  the  name. — N.  T. 
Musical  World. 

The  New  York  Academy  of  Music  anriounces  a 
season  of  forty  niglits  of  Opera,  to  commence  the 
first  of  October.  Besides  the  singers  already  men- 
tioned as  engaged,  rumor  mentions  Mile.  Aldini, 
a  mezzo-soprano,  and  our  townsman  Mr.  H.  Mil- 
lard. Miss  Hensler  has  already  joined  the  troupe 
and  is  to  appear  in  Meyerbeer's  Robert,  LImjuenots,  etc. 
her  parts  in  which  she  has  been  industriously  study- 
ing with  her  old  and  faithful  teacher  in  this  city, 
Mme.  Aenodlt.  Meyerbeer's  D  Etoile  du  Nord  is 
also  said  to  stand  upon  tlie  programme.  Friends  of 
Wallace  too  are  urging  the  adoption  of  two  new 
operas  by  him.  One  called  the  "  Amber  Witch", 
with  a  libretto  by  Chorlet,  of  the  Athenceum,  he 

has  just  finished  for  Vienna Parodi  goes  off 

eoncertizing  with  Stkakosch,  after  giving  several 
much  be-praised  concerts  in  New  York.  By  the 
way,  of  poor  Troffi,  whom  Parodi,  by  sheer  force 
of  that  physico-tragic  intensity  which  the  Italians 
admire,  unfairly  eclipsed,  when  Maretzek  first 
brought  her  to  New  York  to  eclipse  Jenny  Lind(!), 
we  find  pleasant  news  in  "  L'Aboyeur's"  letters  to 
the  Evening  Gazette.     He  writes  from  Milan  : 

"  My  first  visit  in  the  city  was  made  to  our  old 
friends  Signor  and  SignoraBENEDEiTi  (formly  Sig- 
nora  Truffi.)  well  known  throughout  America  as  two 
of  the  best  operatic  artistes  who  have  ever  visited  our 
country — and  no  less  worthy  of  esteem  in  their  pri- 
vate characters,  than  for  their  remarkable  musical  and 
histrionic  ability.  Thoy  are  only  passing  the  summer 
at  Milan  on  account  of  its  healthiness,  Forli,  their 
place  of  residence,  about  forty  miles  from  Bologna, 
being  at  present  one  of  tlie  towns  most  severely 
scourged  by  the  cholera.  I  received  a  most  cordial 
greeting  from  botli,  and  found  them  in  fine  condition 
of  health  aud  spirits.  They  have  one  beautiful  cliild, 
a  girl  of  little  more  than  two  years  old,  seemingly 
the  very  crown  of  their  happiness.  They  speak  of 
America  in  tlie  warmest  terms  of  admiration,  and  of 
their  many  friends  there  in  expressions  of  the  most 
affectionate  remembrance.  Signora  Benedetti,  since 
her  return  home,  has  sung  two  seasons  of  about  eight 
months  each,  with  great  success,  both  of  esteem  and 
profit— one  at  Corfu,  the  last  at  Bucharest.  Bciie- 
detti's  voice  is  is  quite  restored,  hut  he  has  not  re- 
sumed his  profession  since  his  return  to  Italy.  They 
have  both  a  great  desire  to  revisit  America,  where  I 
am  sure  tliey  wonld  receive  as  warm  a  welcome  as 
they  or  their  friends  could  wish  for." 

The  Pittsfield  Seminary  for  young  ladies,  in  which 
music  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  a  true  education,  is  fortunate  in  the  pos- 
session of  so  able  and  earnest-minded  a  teacher,  as 
Mr.  E.  B.  Oliver.  At  a  recent  examination  of 
the  school,  prizes  were  awarded  for  musical  profi- 
ciency, and  the  exercises  had  their  ^raZe  in  a  musical 
entertainment,  furnished  from  the  unaided  resources 
of  the  pupils  and  with  a  programme  of  a  much  higher 
order  than  we  had  learned  to  expect  from  boarding 
schools.  Among  the  pieces  played  were  the  over- 
tures to  Tancrcdi  and  "  Magic  Flute"  for  six  and 
eight  hands,  a  Sonata  by  Beethoven,  a  Sonatina  by 
Kuhlau,  and  lighter  pieces ;  and  there  were  sung  a 


two-part  song  by  Mendelssohn,  German  songs  Ivy 
Abt  and  Kiicken,  a  trio  :  "  Summer",  by  Horn,  &c. 
The  Congrcr/ationalist  closes  a  report  of  it  in  these 
words  : 

"And  wlicn  we  add,  that  the  whole  passed  off 
without  any  approach  to  failure  in  a  single  part,  that 
difficult  overtures  arranged  for  two,  three  aud  four 
performers  upon  the  piano,  were  given  with  almost 
perfect  precision,  it  must  be  allowed  to  show  much 
aptness  and  skill  in  the  pupils  and  ability  and  thor- 
oughness on  the  part  of  their  instructors.  The  se- 
lection of  music  was  in  a  high  degree  classical,  and 
whether  vocal  or  instrumental,  was  executed  with 
much  correctness  and  taste,  the  piano  playing  of  t1ie 
young  ladies  especially  exhibiting  a  neatness,  deli- 
cacy and  force,  not  often  found  in  similar  circum- 
stances. I  believe  there  was  but  one  feeling  on  the 
part  of  those  who  listened  to  the  entertainment,  that 
of  delightful  admiration." 

Some  of  our  readers  will  be  interested  by  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  in  the  London  Athenceum,  about 
one  of  our  old  concert  favorites  : 

"  The  music  written  for  Mr.  C.  Kean's  edition  of 
King  Henry  the  Eighth,  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Hatton,  and 
published  in  Pianoforte  arrangement  by  Messrs. 
Campell,  Ransford  &  Co.,  is  good  enough  to  claim 
notice  out  of  the  theatre.  It  consists  of  an  overture, 
entfactes,  pageant  music,  and  the  part-song '  Orpheus 
with  his  lute.'  This  last  we  set  aside,  because, 
pleasing  and  graceful  though  it  be,  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity for  it  to  supersede  former  settings  of  Shak- 
speare's  exquisite  lyric  by  Linley  and  Bishop : — the 
last,  one  of  Sir  Henry's  best  two  part-songs.  But  the 
instrumental  music  is  of  good  quality,  as  regards 
the  ideas,  and  not  second  hand  German, — in  part, 
because  Mr  Hatton  has  properly  wrought  np  old 
English  themes  and  metres, — but  in  part,  also, 
because  there  is  a  certain  stuff  of  nationality  in  him. 
Why  this  should  not  have  been  developed  more  freely 
and  forcibly  than  is  the  case, — wliy  Mr.  Hatton,  who 
writes  such  fresh  English  glees  and  such  clever  En- 
glish incidental  stage-music,  should  not  yet  have 
approached  English  opera  nearer  than  his  'Pascal 
Bruno,'  which  was  produced  at  Vienna, — we  need 
not  now  inquire.  Enough  to  say  that  this  music  to 
'Henry  the  Eighth'  is  calculated  to  do  credit  both  to 
the  composer  and  to  the  theatre  which  commissioned 
the  composer  to  write  it. 

Vieuxtemps,  the  most  classical  of  violinists,  and 
Servais,  the  violoncellist,  have  been  giving  concerts 
in  Paris  to  the  delight  of  the  truest  music-lovers,  but 
to  far  smaller  housesthan  the  clap-trap  virtuosos  draw. 
The  Gazette  Musicale  says  that  in  their  unworldly 
artist-like  simplicity  they  compete  at  disadvantage 
with  the  dazzling  humbugs  of  the  day  and  need  some 
shrewd  caterer  to  prepare  the  way  for  them  ;  and  sug- 
gests that  some  Barnum,  who  should  give  eight  or 
ten  Quartet  soirees  in  a  year,  with  four  such  artists 
as  Servais,  Sivori,  Vieuxtemps  and  Alaed, 
the  three  last  taking  first  and  second  violin  and  alto 
by  turns,  wonld  richly  remunerate  both  them  and 
himself;  for  classical  chamber  music  "  has  in  Paris 
its  public,  its  ddetlanti,  wlio  are  as  little  learned  and 
as  ridiculous  as  those  of  the  Theiitro  Italien,  but 
who  nevertheless  servo  the  propagation  of  the  fine 
works  of  Mozart,  Weber  and  Beethoven." 

We  have  not  yet  heard  and  seen  Rachel,  but  we 
cannot  doubt  that  there  is  much  truth  in  the  following 
remarks  of  the  Musical  Review: 

"  Mdllo.  Rachel  belongs  to  music  as  much  as  the 
French  recitative  style,  from  Lully  to  Meyerbeer, 
belongs  to  music,  or  as  the  great  dramatic  singers  of 
the  French  opera,  the  Duprczs,  the  Nourrits,  the 
Rogers,  do.  Not  only  this,  but  we  think  also,  that 
only  considered  from  this  point  of  view  can  .she  be 
fully  understood.  For,  if  3'ou  will  adopt  the  modern 
principle  of  acting,  you  would  bo  sometimes  at  a  loss 
to  understand  how  Mdlle.  Rachel  can  throw,  with  an 
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immense  volubility,  like  the  Italian  parlando  style, 
two  or  three  lines  of  her  author  into  your  ears,  with 
one  breath,  while,  immediately  afterwards,  she  is  as 
slow  as  a  "  grave"  piece  of  the  old  masters.  The 
more  we  thinlj  about  it,  the  oftener  we  hear  her,  the 
more  we  are  inclined  to  class  her  with  the  musical 
celebrities  of  the  world.  The  modern  Germans  have 
invented,  or  rather  restored,  what  they  call,  "  Das 
eriwhete  SpmchvermOgen,"  or  that  music  which  arises 
from  the  strengthened  accent  of  the  words,  and  which 
may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  principal  features  in 
dramatic  music  of  the  future.  If  ever  this  musical 
drama  of  the  future  comes  to  exist,  the  modern  Ger- 
mans, in  our  opinion,  will  be  mostly  indebted  for  it 
to  Mdlle.  Rachel,  who  anticipates  that  '' erkoheie 
Sprachverrmogen"  more  than  anybody  else.  The 
verses  of  Corneille  and  Eacine  pour  into  our  ears 
with  all  the  usual  musical  accessories.  There  is 
piano,  forte,  sometimes  a  sforzando,  which  takes  your 
breath  away  ;  there  is  crescendo,  decrescendo,  and  a 
morendo,  which  is  really  dying,  and  makes  your 
very  heart  ache.  Besides,  there  is  that  melodious- 
ness and  command  of  tone  which  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  immense  study.  Every  body  who  wants 
to  hear  variety,  brilliancy,  and  powers  of  modulation, 
must  go  and  hear  Rachel ;  she  is  decidedly  the  great- 
est modidatrice  existing." 

Willis's  Journal  publishes  a  circular,  issued  by  a 
number  of  the  leading  American  musicians  in  Kew 
York  (Messrs.  Hill,  Bristow,  Dodwokth,  &c  ,) 
calling  a  meeting  of  professors  and  amateurs  to  "take 
into  consideration  the  practicability  of  effecting  an 
organization  for  giving  a  Musical  Festival,  on  a  plan 
similar  to  those  given  in  Europe."  The  meeting  was 
appointed  for  the  12th;  we  have  not  heard  the  result. 
. . .  .The  same  paper  states  that  Sig.  Badiali,  who 
was  reported  as  about  to  sail  for  Europe,  will  remain 
in  this  country. . .  .The  Lagkange  troupe,  previous 
to  the  opening  of  the  Academy,  have  been  giving,  or 
rather,  it  would  seem,  announcing  and  not  giving 
concerts  in  Cincinnati  and  elsewhere,  as  they  did 
here  in  Boston  and  Providence.  The  two  dollar 
tickets  would  not  sell. . .  .Ekard,  it  is  said,  sent 
one  thousand  of  his  grand  pianos  yearly  to  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

Musical  Journals,  of  one  class  or  another,  are 
springing  up  in  all  parts  of  the  country  with  such 
rapidity  that  one  can  scarcely  keep  the  run  of  them. 
Most  of  them  are  cheap  affairs,  got  up  to  serve  the 
psalm-book-making  or  singing-school  teaching  enter- 
prises of  their  respective  conductors  and  "  profes- 
sors." And  as  in  most  instances  we  have  seen  but 
one  or  two  numbers,  and  then  heard  no  more  of 
them,  the  inference  would  seem  to  be  that  they  are 
quite  short-lived.  They  hail  from  the  woods  of 
Maine,  from  the  hills  of  New  Hampshire,  from  the 
nutmeg  valleys  of  Connecticut,  from  the  "music 
of  the  future"  settlements  of  the  far  West,  as  well  as 
from  the  huge  steam  factories  of  psalmody  in  the 
big  cities.  To-day  we  have  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  first  number  of  one  which  has  at  least 
the  merit  of  overflowing  good  nature  and  civility,  in 
refreshing  contrast  with  the  bitterness  and  pettiness 
of  so  many  of  its  predecessors.  It  hails  from  Gonic, 
New  Hampshire,  and  bears  thetitle  of  "Whitehouse's 
Musical  Herald",  published  monthly.  It  goes  in  for 
the  "  music  of  the  masses",  and  with  a  view  particu- 
larly to  the  interests  and  success  of  "the  New  Eng- 
land Bards",  to  wit,  Whitehouse's,  whom  we  take  to 
be  one  of  the  numerous  companies  of  travelling 
minstrels.  It  commences  its  career  with  a  most  cor- 
dial and  fraternal  greeting  to  the  three  established 
musical  Journals  of  New  York  and  Boston,  gratui- 
tously publishing  their  prospectuses,  commending 
them  to  still  wider  patronage,  and  impartially  dis- 
tributing its  "veneration",  its  "  prodigious  affection" 
and  its  commendation  among  the  three.  What  can 
we   do' less  than  return  thanks  and  hope  that   the 


Musical  Herald,  all  the  way  from  Gonic,  New  Hamp- 
shire, may  reap  all  the  success  it  shall  deserve. 

The  rehearsals  of  the  Mendelssohn  Choral 
Society,  we  understand,  commence  on  Monday 
evening,  Oct.  1st,  at  Chapman  Hall,  with  Mendels- 
sohn's oratorio  of  "  St.  Paul,"  under  the  direction  of 
Carl  Bergjiann. 


giulfilit'ji  Join[naI  of  ||luKir. 
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Musical  Prospects  of  the  coming  Season, 

The  disastrous  concert  season  of  the  last  winter 
in  our  city  seems  to  have  a  somewhat  paralyzing 
influence  on  those  organizing  efforts  which  should 
by  this  time  have  entirely  ripened,  for  the  first 
class  of  concerts  in  the  season  fast  approaching. 
And  yet  every  one  says,  and  every  one  feels,  that 
there  is  now  a  strong  reaction  from  the  past  year's 
musical  indifference,  and  that  any  really  fine  con- 
certs of  the  highest  order,  properly  arranged  and 
guarantied,  must  be  c^uite  certain  to  be  welcomed 
with  a  keen  return  of  appetite.  We  speak  of 
course  mainly  of  tliose  concerts,  which  always 
constitute  the  vital  pivot  on  which  our  whole 
musical  winter  turns,  of  the  great  Symphony 
Concerts  of  a  grand  orchestra,  such  as  we  have 
had  in  times  past,  for  twenty  years  or  more,  from 
the  old  Academy  of  Music,  from  the  Musical 
Fund  Society,  and  more  recently  and  most  suc- 
cessfully from  the  Germania  Society,  alas !  now 
no  more.  Other  concerts.  Oratorio,  Quartet  and 
Quintet,  miscellaneous,  we  shall  doubtless  have, 
and  good  ones ;  but  it  is  on  the  living  presence 
amid  all,  of  a  true  orchestra,  performing  the  mas- 
ter-pieces of  musical  Art,  that  the  pervading  high 
tone  and  enthusiasm  of  all  depends.  Without 
such  an  orchestra,  in  the  constant  practice  of 
such  music,  of  the  great  symphonies  and  overtures, 
the  instrumental  musicians  themselves  lose  tone, 
and  sink,  under  the  drudgery  of  theatre  and  band 
playing,  to  the  unaspiring  level  of  what  the  Ger- 
mans call  Musikanten,  or  hack  musicians. 

Such  an  orchestra  we  cannot  doubt  we  shall 
yet  have.  The  materials  exist;  the  fit  leader 
exists.  ^Tiere  there  is  the  demand,  there  must 
come  the  sujjply.  There  are  fine  occasions  near 
at  hand  to  give  special  eclat  to  such  a  series  of 
concerts.  There  is  in  December  a  birth-day  an- 
niversary of  Beethoven,. which  will  become  of 
special  interest,  if  we  are  to  have  Crawford's 
statue  of  the  great  composer  inaugurated  in  our 
Music  Hall ;  and  the  27th  of  next  January  will 
be  the  one  hundreth  anniversary  of  the  birth-day 
of  Mozart  !  Shall  such  providential  invitations 
be  neglected  ? 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  there  is 
now  a  serious  movement  on  foot,  whose  success 
admits  scarcely  of  a  doubt,  for  the  arrangement 
of  a  series  of  classical  orchestra  concerts  in  the 
Music  Hall,  with  Carl  Beegmann  as  con- 
ductor, with  an  orchestra  of  at  least  fifty  mem- 
bers, and  with  most  positive  guaranty  that  what- 
ever programme  shall  be  announced  shall  be 
fulfilled  to  the  letter  as  well  as  in  the  spirit.  Of 
course  the  musical  public  will  be  called  upon  to 
do  their  part.  We  hope  to  announce  more  defi- 
nately  in  our  next. 

If  a  series  of  regular  evening  orchestral  con- 
certs gains  successful  headway,  then   of  course 


afternoon  "Rehearsals,',  so-called,  and  all  the 
natural  off"-shoots  from  the  well-rooted  centre,  will 
in  due  time  appear,  and  we  shall  again  become 
familiar  with  great  instrumental  music  given  by 
a  sufficiently  lar(je  as  well  as  well-trained  orches- 
tra to  tell  upon  the  larger  pubUc. 

There  will  of  course  also  be  smaller  orchestras 
connected  with  our  choral  societies,  and  we  have 
already  stated  that  the  Mendelssohn  Society  con- 
template coupling  Symphonies  with  their  choral 
performances  on  Sunday  evenings,  to  be  played 
by  -the  orchestra  under  the  same  able  director 
above  named.  Perhaps,  too,  Mr.  Zerrahx,  who 
conducts  the  other  two  societies,  and  who  devel- 
oped such  good  powers  as  a  conductor  last  winter, 
may  see  encouragement  to  revive  his  "  Orchestral 
Union"  afternoon  concerts. 

So  much  for  orchestras.  Of  Oratorio  concerts 
the  prospect  is  richer  than  ever.  Our  three  soci- 
eties have  not  been  losing  time,  but  are  organized 
and  drilling  for  a  hearty  campaign.  The  Men- 
DELSisoHN  Choral  Society,  and  the  Musical 
Education  Society  both  commence  their 
weekly  rehearsals  on  the  first  IMonday  evening  of 
October ;  the  former  with  Mendelssohn's  "  St. 
Paul,"  the  latter  with  Handel's  "  Jephtha."  The 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  under  Carl 
Zerrahn,  are  already  rehearsing  Handel's 
"  Solomon".  "  Elijah"  is  also  talked  of  by  the 
Mendelssohn  Choral.  The  "Messiah"  will  of 
course  have  due  honor  at  Christmas  time,  and 
there  is  talk  of  the  societies  combining  forces.  If 
they  do,  we  trust  they  will  not  neglect  the  oppor- 
tunity, before  they  separate,  of  also  doing  justice 
to  Handel's  grandest  choral  work,  the  "  Israel  in 
Egypt." 

Of  Classical  Chamber  Music  there  can  be  no 
lack.  The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club 
have  no  discouraging  memories  of  the  last  year 
to  damp  tlieir  ardor.  In  spite  of  hard  times, 
theatrical  distractions,  fickleness  of  the  great  pub- 
lic, they  found  their  public  true  and  succeeded 
in  attaching  it  to  them  by  stronger  ties  than  ever. 
Of  Mile.  De  Lamotte's  intentions  and  of  the 
German  Trio  of  Messrs.  Gartner  and  associ- 
ciales,  we  hear  not,  but  presume  they  will  be  in 
the  field,  as  they  were  last  year.  And,  what  we 
did  not  have  last  year,  making  that  year  poorer 
than  its  predecessors,  the  re-assembling  of  such 
artistic  talent  in  our  city  as  that  of  Otto  Dresel, 
Bergmann,  Schultze  and  Meisel,  gives  us 
strong  hopes  of  a  revival  of  those  choicest  classi- 
cal soirees,  which  cannot  be  forgotten. 

Of  miscellaneous,  "  star"  concerts,  of  Itaban 
Opera,  &c.,  our  chances  are  as  well  known  to  our 
readers  as  to  us. 


The  Piano-Forte. 

We  spoke  last  week  of  the  uses  and  abuses  of 
this  most  serviceable  and,  under  true  conditions, 
really  beautiful  instrument.  We  threw  out  the 
suggestion  that  the  Liszts  and  Thalbergs,  the 
concert  virtuosos,  the  wonder-players,  have  carried 
piano-playing  to  the  extreme  in  one  direction,  and 
that,  if  there  is  to  be  a  further  progress,  compo- 
sers and  pianists  must  come  back  to  the  starting- 
point  of  simple,  natural  expression  and  pro- 
ceed anew.  The  mischief  done  to  music  by  the 
temptation  to  mere  dazzling  mechanical  facility, 
offered  by  the  piano,  was  strongly  stated  in  the 
letter  from  the  German,  which  ibrmed  the  text 
for  our  remarks,  and   is  still  more  enlarged  upon 
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in  another  letter,  which  we  translate  to-day, 
about  the  Virtuosos. 

Tlie  Piano-forte,  it  must  be  considered,  is  a 
parlor  instrument,  and  does  not  properly  belong 
to  concerts,  at  least  not  to  concerts  on  a  large 
scale.  To  this  more  showy,  public  purpose  it  has 
been  perverted,  forced,  by  virtuosos,  into  a  degree 
of  power  and  brilliancy,  often  remarkable  indeed, 
but  beginning  where  the  genuine,  less  ambitious, 
real  musical  expression  and  soulful  sweetness  of 
the  instrument  leave  off.  It  can  be,  it  is  made 
strong,  it  is  made  brilliant,  it  is  made  to  seem  to 
do  almost  the  work  of  an  orchestra,  and  still  more 
to  display  the  marvellous  rapidity  of  finger,  fiery 
strength  of  nerve,  and  preternatural  wide  grasp 
of  harmonies,  of  the  concert-player,  who  would 
keep  himself  in  the  foreground ;  but  in  doing  all 
this  does  it  not  in  some  sort  Immolate  itself?  And 
has  not  this  concert  magnifying  of  its  power  en- 
gendered a  whole  false  school  of  compositions  re- 
markable for  anything  but  the  true  soul  of  music  ? 

The  piano  produces  its  tones  originally  in  an 
artificial  and  mechanical  manner :  namely  by  the 
percussion  of  the  hammer,  provoking  the  vibra- 
tion of  the  string,  so  that  there  leaps  out  an  ex- 
plosive kind  of  tone,  beginning  for  the  most  part 
too  loud  and  vanishing  upon  the  instant : — a  tone 
which  has  not  its  prototype  in  the  agreeable  musi- 
cal sounds  of  nature,  unless  exceptionally,  since  the 
human  voice,  the  vibration  of  wind-swept  strings, 
all  wind  instruments,  swell  and  diminish  their 
tones  with  a  prolonged  and  audible  gradation. 
And  in  this  very  crescendo  and  diminuendo  it  is 
tliat  real  musical  expression  on  the  part  of  single 
tones  resides.  Not,  of  course,  that  there  are  not 
legitimate  occasions  for  a  more  sudden,  short  and 
fiery  accent,  for  the  style  called  staccato,  &c. 
But  these  are  properly  occasional. 

Now  the  piano,  by  softer  and  more  gentle  usage, 
within  narrower  range  of  audience,  does  allow  truly 
sweet,  expressive,  singing  music  to  be  wooed  from 
its  strings ;  whereas  to  make  it  ser^'e  the  \drtuoso 
concert  end  it  has  to  be  forced  into  an  exaggera- 
tion of  its  mechanical,  percussive  principle,  and 
so  the  loss  of  simple  musical  expression  has  to  be 
made  up,  or  covered  up,  by  lightning-like  succes- 
sions of  notes,  prodigious  arpeggio  passages,  &o., 
in  a  word  by  the  invention  of  all  those  modern 
musical  pyrotechnics,  which  turn  the  heads  of  un- 
musical young  people. 

With  this  development  of  piano-playing,  natu- 
rally and  necessarily  the  progress  of  piano-making 
has  kept  pace.  Hence  in  the  first  place  the  as- 
tonishing multiplication  of  pianos,  which  sends 
them  into  every  village  in  our  land,  and  over- 
hangs the  upper  part  of  Washington  Street  with 
so  many  tall,  vast,  beetling  edifices,  labelled 
"  piano  manufactory,"  that  a  stranger  must  sup- 
pose it  the  main  business  of  Boston.  Hence  in 
the  next  place  the  tendency  to  one  point,  with 
(allowing  for  various  degrees  of  excellence)  well- 
nigh  equal  results  in  the  perfection  of  the  instru- 
ment by  various  makers.  The  differences  are  in 
perfection  of  material  and  workmanship,  rather 
than  in  essential  character.  Each  maker  imitates 
the  other.  There  is  one  better  than  another,  but 
none  so  essentially  different  from  others,  that  the 
art  of  piano-making  can  be  said  to  have  achieved 
a  real  progress  for  a  number  of  years  past.  And 
for  very  much  the  same  reason  that  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  tell  which  is  the  best  among  the 
wonderful  piano  virtuosos,  who  have  so  multiplied 
of  late. 


There  have  been  a  great  many  so-called  "  im- 
provements," "  attachments,"  &c.,  invented  to  the 
piano  of  late  years.  But  they  have  come  to 
nought,  chiefly  because  they  wore  not  legitimate, 
because  they  tried  to  make  the  piano  something 
else  than  the  piano,  instead  of  making  more  of 
what  is  found  in  the  legitimate  vibration  of  the 
string  si  ruck  by  hammers.  There  have  of  course 
been  improvements  enough,  and  very  important 
ones  of  a  mechanical  nature,  in  perfecting  the  ac- 
tion, increasing  and  ecjualizing  the  power  and 
brilliancy  of  the  tone.  But  the  poetic,  sympa- 
thetic, soul-winning  character  of  its  tone  has  cer- 
tainly not  been  developed  in  any  thing  like  the 
same  proportion.  It  has  been  a  rnatfer  of  common 
doubt  whether  it  ever  couW  be.  If  it  ever  is  to 
be,  is  it  not  natural  to  look  for  it  in  the  direction 
of  that  softer,  sweeter,  more  expressive,  parlor 
character  of  the  instrument  which  has  been  so 
long  eclipsed  by  virtuosity  ?  Will  it  not  come 
from  that  invention  which  shall  purify  the  primi- 
tive tone  from  all  foreign  admixture,  emancipate 
it  from  its  wood  and  iron  bondage,  reduce  the 
tone,  as  it  were,  to  its  essence,  and  prolong  it  to 
the  ear  ?  It  was  in  this  point  of  view  that  we 
found  ourselves  awakened  to  a  new  hope  by  the 
interesting  experiment  of  Mr.  Robinson's  "  Swell- 
Mute,"  briefly  noticed  in  our  columns  a  few  weeks 
since.  How  much  it  may  lead  to,  we  cannot  pre- 
sume to  judge,  but  that  it  points  in  so  true  a  direc- 
tion as  to  merit  the  examination  of  pianists  and 
piano-makers,  seems  as  clear  as  day-light. 


We  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  one  afternoon 
last  week  to  a  Te  Deum  composed  by  our  towns- 
man, Mr.  Fkaxcis  Boott,  at  present  residing 
in  Florence.  It  was  sung,  by  way  of  trial,  in  the 
Stone  Chapel,  by  a  quartet  of  voices,  chiefly 
belonging  to  the  choir  of  the  chapel,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  small  invited  company.  The  piece 
opens  with  a  spirited  and  lively  strain  of  praise, 
in  a  simple  fugued  style  that  reminded  one  of 
some  of  Calcott's  and  other  old  English  Glees, 
yet  wanting  not  in  dignity  and  seriousness.  This 
leads  into  an  elaborate  soprano  solo,  thorounhly 
Italian,  perhaps  almost  operatic  in  its  manner, 
yet  very  beautiful  of  its  kind,  and  really  pathetic  ; 
at  least  so  we  found  it  in  the  exquisite  slnginn-  of 
Miss  Elise  Hexsler,  whose  fine  voice  we  fear 
we  shall  not  soon  have  another  opportunity  to 
hear  in  any  music  apart  from  Italian  opera. 
Next  came  a  short  bass  solo,  with  interjectional 
choral  responses,  which  made  us  think  very  much 
of  Rossini's  "  Moses"  and  Slabat  Mater,  sung  by 
Mr.  Adams  ;  then  a  pleasing  contralto  solo,  in 
the  rich  voice  and  chaste  style  of  Miss  Twicn- 
ELL ;  and  then  the  finale,  a  good  strong  piece  of 
harmony,  with  some  striking  modulation,  and  a 
good  deal  of  character.  As  a  whole  we  found  the 
music  interesting,  and  more  so  on  the  second 
hearing.  Compared  with  the  severe  and  plain 
old  English  Episcopal  models,  this  Te  Deum 
would  be  called  rather  light,  bordering  on  the 
secular  and  Italian  operatic,  and  by  no  means 
chiming  with  the  notions  of  our  strict  friend 
"  Counterpoint".  But  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  of  so-called  solemn  and  severe  church  music, 
which  had  not  half  so  much  religious  feeling  in 
it.  Mr.  Boott  has  certainly  a  true  vein  of  melody 
in  him,  as  we  knew  of  old  by  his  clever  little  son^s 
published  under  the  name  of  "  Telford".  And 
this  gift  he  has  been  zealously  improving  by  long 
and  careful  studies,  with  the  more  learned  Italian 
masters,  in  the  contrapuntal  science. 


^Jl 


nptly  executeil  at  this  Office. 


HISTORY  OP  THE  FLUTE. 

TnOSE  who  wonU  be  informtd  of  tlic  yiL'tuliiirltics  in  the 
construction  of  the  T.'iriouB  kinds  nf  I'T.UTKS,  would  do 
well  to  fenil  for   BADGEli'S  ILLU.5TRATED  UISTOItV  OF 
THE  FLUTE,  No.  181  Bi-oiidwa.v,  N  Y.    Price  one  shilling, 
and  post  paid  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
New  Yorli,  Sept.  15, 1S55.  4t 

CHOIR  SINGERS.— A  Lady  and  Gentleman,  Soprano  and 
Bass,  are  desirous  of  making  an  engagement  to  sing  in  a 
Church  Choir  in  the  City.  Well  acquainted  with  all  kinds  of 
Church  music,    yddress  X.  J.  at  this  office. 

CARL   ZEKEAHN, 

XEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

May  be  addressed  at  Wade's  Music  Store,  197  Washiogton  St. 

THE  undersigned  begs  leave  to  annonnre,  that  he  wW]  open 
next  month  a  CLASS  IN  HARMONY  or  THOROUGH 
BASS,  for  Organists,  Music  Teachers,  and  others  Tvishing  to 
study  this  science,  to  commence  on  Thursday,  Oct.  4th,  and 
continue  each  Thursday  afternoon,  from  3  to  5  o'clock,  at  his 
residence,  No.  97G  U'ashington  st. 

The  instructions  will  consist  in  Theory,  Thorough  Bass 
playing,  Modulation  and  Extemporizing. 

Terms,  ®8  in  advance  for  24  lessons. 

S15    3t  A.  WERNER. 

GEOEGE  W.  PRATT, 

OF  THE  COSSERVATOKY  OF  MUSIC  AT  LEIPSIC, 

®^£HtI]xr  of  ^iugnrg,  |5itnnong  mxh  Counitrpoinf, 

In  private  lessons  or  classes. 
RESIDENCE,  No.  102  MYRTLE  STREET. 

IiTR.    OORELLI 

Begs  to  announce  that  his  CLASSES  IN  SINGING  will  be 
resumed  at  the  Messrs.  Chickerixg's  Rooms,  on  MONDAYS 
and  THURSDAYS,  as  last  season.  Applications  may  be  made 
at  the  Messrs.  Chickering's  Warerooms,  {Masonic  Temple,)  or 
at  Mr.  Corelli's  resid^^nce,  47  Hancock  street.  Sep8  2m 

MLLE.  GABRIELLE  DE  LAHEOTTE 

Has  the  honor  to  announce  that  she  is  now  prep.ired  to  re- 
open her  MORNING   and    AFTERNOON  CLASSKS    for  the 
instruction  of  YOUNG  LADIES  on  the  PIANO-FORTE. 
tCT^  TtrmSj  Fifteen  Dollars  for  Tivennj-Fcur  Lessons. 

MHe.  Gabrielle  De  La^iotte  met  with  the  most  bi-illianfc 
success  last  winter,  showing  how  rapid  and  sure  is  the  progress 
of  her  pupils  under  the  Class  Sj/stem,  which  is  the  same 
adopted  in  all  the  Conservatories  of  Europe 

For  Classe.^  and  Private  Lessons  apply  at  Mile.  Gabrielle  De 
Lamotte's  residence,  55  Hancock  street. 

MR.  DE  LAMOTTE 

Begs  leave  to  announce  that  he  is  now  ready  to  resume 
INSTRUCTION  IN  FRENCH, 
either  by  Classes  or  Private  Lessons. 

Mr.  De  Lamotte  may  be  addressed  at  his  residence.  55  Han- 
cock street.  SepS    2m 

ANDEEAS    T.    THOEUP, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PrANO-FORTE, 
84:   Piiicltiiey   Street. 

May  be  addressed  at  Reed's  or  Richardson's  Music  Stores. 

MOSES    IN    EGYPT, 

S  performed  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  of  Boston. 
Composed  by  Rossini,  translated  and  adapted  by   George 
S.  Parker.    Price  ^1  50. 
Just  published  by    Oliver  !Ditson,115  Waskington  St, 

FIRST    PREMIUM     MELODEONS, 

The  Very  Best  now  Manufactured. 

JJ'-S.  D.  &  H.  W.  SMITH  respectfully  call  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  their  IMPROVED  MELODEONS,  constantly  on 
exhibition  at  their  \Vareroonis, 

No.  4:17  AVasliiiigton  Street, 

By  means  of  a  new  method  of  voicing,  known  only  to  them- 
selves, they  have  succeeded  in  removing  the  harsh  and  buzzing 
sound  which  formerly  characterized  the  instrument,  render- 
ing the  tones  full,  clear  and  organ-like.  The  action  is  prompt 
and  reliable,  enabling  the  performer  to  execute  the  most  rapid 
music  without  obscuring  the  tones.  The  swellis  arranged  to 
give  great  expression. 

The  manufacturers  received  the  First  Premium,  over  all  com- 
petitors, at  the  Fair  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic 
Assoi  iation  ;  also  at  the  Metropolitan  Mechanics'  Fair,  held  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

For  the  Parlor,  instruments  are  furnished  at  prices  varying 
from  iB45  to  3S150. 

Larger  instruments,  with  two  banks  of  keys,  for  chapels  and 
small  churches,  from  $150  to  S300. 

This  last  instrument,  known  as  the  ORGAN  HARMONIUM, 
has  been  essentially  improved  by  Messrs.  Smith,  and  they  have 
secured  a  patenc  therefor. 

Persons  who  wish  to  hire  Melodeons  with  a  view  of  purchas- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  year,  can  have  the  rents  credited  as  part 
payment  of  the  purchase  money. 
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Novello's    Cheap    MUSIC, 


(Imported  from  England,) 


3^ 


NOVElLIiO'S  Catalogue,  No,  3,  contains  a  List  of  MupIc 
for  the  u?eof  Choral  Sodieties,  Church  Choirs  and  Singing 
Clnsses,  printed  in  separate  Vocal  and  Orchefitral  Parts.  Con- 
taining Oratorios,  Odes,  Cantatas,  Festival  Hymns,  and  An- 
thems;  Operatic  Music,  Songs,  Duets,  Trios,  Quartets,  and 
Choruses;  Overtures,  Symphonies  and*  Marches;  Madrigals 
and  Glees  ;  Music  with  Latin  words  ;  Masses,  Motets,  &c.  &.c. 
Sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

The  Vocal  parts  are  printed  in  full  music  size  at  the  rate  of 
three  cents  per  page. 

NOVELLO'S  OCTAVO  EDITIONS  of  ORATORIOS  of  Han- 
del, Haydn,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  &c.  in  Vocal  Score,  with 
Piano  Forte  accompaniment.  Handel's  Messiah,  S^l,63  ;  Judas 
Maccahseus,  ©1,63;  Haydn's  Creation,  Sl,25.  AU  the  Orato- 
rios of  these  great  masters  have  heen  pubhshed  in  this  series 
at  similai-ly  low  prices. 

NOVELLO'S  OCTAVO  CHORUSES.  All  the  Choruses  in 
the  octavo  editions  of  the  Oratorios,  may  he  had  distinct  in 
Vocal  Score  with  Organ  or  Piano  Forte  accompaniment,  at  3, 
6}  9,  or  13  cents  each. 

NOVELLO'S  CHORAL  HAND-BOOK.  A  Collection  of 
music  in  separate  vocal  parts.  In  this  work  are  published  the 
whole  of  the  chorus  parts  of  the  following  Oratorios  : 

Handel's  "  Messiah,"  price  38  cents  each  part. 

Handel's  "  Judas  Maccabteus,"  price  38  cents  each  part. 

Handel's  "  Samson,"  price  33  cents  each  part. 

These  parts  are  printed  in  the  octavo  size,  with  the  Alto  and 
Tenor  parts  in  the  Treble  Cleff. 

COLLECTION  OF  GLEES.  Novello's  Glee  Hive,  Part  Song 
Book,  and  the  Musical  Times  and  Singing  Class  Circular.  For 
particulars,  see  Catalogue  No.  5,  sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

J.  A.  MOVEIiLO, 
Sacred  Music  Store,  389  Broadway,  New  York, 
And  afc  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24:  Poultry,  London. 


WOKKS  OF  AET. 

THE  undersigned  have  associated  themselves  under  the  firm 
of  CHANDLER  &  CLAPP,  as  Dealers  in  Works  of  Art, 
to  which  business  they  will  give  their  exclusive  atteniion. 
They  ha^e  taken  HOUSE  No.  24  WINTER  STREET,  and  fitted 
up  spacious  and  well-lighted  Rooms  for  the  favorable  exhibi- 
tion of  Paintings,  Drawings,  Fine  Engravings,  etc.,  of  which 
they  have  now  on  hand  a  large  and  valuable  stock,  selected 
with  great  care,  and  including  many  rare  works  by  the  most 
celebrated  masters,  both  ancient  and  modern.  Persoas  inter- 
ested in  Works  of  Art  are  invited  to  visit  this  Establishment, 
where  they  will  find  the  finest  collection  of  Engravings  in  the 
country,  and  every  convenience  for  esamining  them  atleisnre. 

The  Stock  will  be  constantly  renewed  by  importations  from 
the  best  Publishing  Houses  in  Europe. 

G.  L.  CHANDLER, 

Boston,  July,  1855.  GEO.  G.  CLAPP. 

SIGjNTOE.  augusto  benbelaki 

WILL  he  ready  to  receive  pupils  by  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember. He  may  be  addressed  at  the  rooms  of  Messrs. 
Chickering  &  Sons,  or  at  Richardson's  Musica,!  Exchange, 
until  October  1st,  after  which  time  at  his  residence,  No.  86 
Piuckney  Street. 

Sig.  Bendelari's  class  of  young  ladies  in  singing,  for  begin- 
ners  only,  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  9th,  at  4  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  in  the  Messrs  Chickering's  Saloon,  where  the  exercises 
will  be  continued  every  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  afternoon,  at 
the  same  hour. 

a.  anbr:^  &-  co/s 

19   S.  NINTH   STREET,  ABOVE   CHESTNUT, 

(East  side,)  PHILADELPHIA. 

[CT^A  catalogue  of  our  stock  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  published.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  orderj  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 


L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TEACMEK     &W     BIUlSIC;, 

365  "Waslhimgtoii  Street,  Bost©ia. 

GHIGKERING-   &    SONS, 

MANUFAOTUKERS  OP 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION". 


TREMONT     STREET, 

Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 


SUPERIOR     TO     ALL. 

iiGiTE,  mmm  ^Mtrnmn  piaigs. 

NATHAN    RICMARBSON 

"Would  respectfully  inform  the  puuhc  that  he  has  taken  the 
Agency  for  the  New  England  estates,  for  the  sale  of  the  above 
celebrated  instruments,  a  full  assortment  of  which  will  con- 
stantly be  kept  at  his 

MUSICAL    EXCHANGE, 

283  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

These  Instruments  are  warranted  in  all  cases,  and  put  up  in 
secure  boxes,  free  of  expense,  for  transportation  to  any  dis- 
tance.  Also,  NEW  MUSIC  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and 

America  received  as  soon  as  published,  which,  together  with 
our  own  publications,  forms  the  largest  stock  and  greatest 
variety  of  Sheet  Music  to  be  found  in  the  United  States.  The 
most  liberal  discount  made  to  the  Trade  and  Seminaries. 

Catalogues  sent  to  any  address,  gratis. — Superior  Meloceons 
always  on  hand.— PIANOS  TO  LET,  on  liberal  terms. 

HEW  GLEE  BOOK....PIIICE  50  CENTS. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  VOCALIST'S  GLEE  BOOK,  Compri- 
sing the  Songs,  Quartets,  &c.,  of  the  Continental  Vocalists. 
Price  50  cents. 

Just  published  by    Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  St. 
HENKY    S.    CUTLER, 

sij^isii  if  lai  iitAis 

BASEMENT  ROOM   IN  THE   CHURCH  OE  THE  ADVENT, 

GREEN  STREET. 

[O^Communieations  may  be  left  with  Oliver  Ditson,  or  'witli 

Nathan  Hichardson. 

33:  lEl  -^^T  ^' 
PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO -FORTE, 

Maiiiiafactoi.'y,  379  "WasBtiiagtoii  Streetj 
BOSTON,     MASS. 

YOIJIG  MBIE^'  ¥©CAl  MUSIC  SCIOCI.. 

E.  K.  EILAMCHARB,  Teacliier. 

This  School  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  acquire  the 
ability  to  read  music  readily  at  sight,  and  is  particularly  adapt- 
ed to  the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  teach 
singing  in  schools,  or  to  receive  instruction,  from  the  best  mas- 
ters, in  the  Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  Style,  &c. 

Addres.?,  care  of  Geo.  J.  Webb  &  Co,,  No.  3  Winter  street. 

MR.  J.  C.  D.  PARKER, 

WILL  be  happy  to  give  instruction  in  Piano-forte  and 
Organ  playing,  and  tlie  Theory  of  Music.    Address  ; — 
No.  3  Hayward  Place.  May  26.  tf 

MEYER    &    TRETBAR, 

BUFFALO,    N.  y. 

[r5"AGENTS  for  the  Publishing  House  of  G.  M.  MEYER,  Jk. 
Brunswick. 


IP  you  -wish  to  learn  to  play  in  the  shortest  time  possible,  buy 
RICHARDSON'S 

immm-  mmi  fqs  tie  fiaio=F0£t: 


which  is  acknowledged  hy  the   most  eminent   musicians   of 
Europe  and  America   to  be  the  BEST  Instruction  Book  that 

has  ever  been  published. -Price  Three  Dollars. 

D:7=-Publi.shed  at  the  MUSICAL  EXCHANGE,  Boston,  and 
for  sale  at  all  Music  Stores. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF     THE     PIANO-FORTE. 

HesideiiLCe  Wo.  56  IKiieela-iad  Street, 
in?" Will  return  to  the  city  by  the  1st  of  October. 

c.  :kkeusiwg, 

IMPORTER    OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 
701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  JSrard'.s   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

03=^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Has  returned  to  town  and  is  ready  to  receive  pupils.    He  may 
be  addressed  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange. 

CARL    HAUSE 

OFFERS  his  services  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Enss  and 
in  the  higher  branches  of  Piano  playing.  The  attention 
of  Amadeurs,  Professional  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  wish 
to  accomphsh  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
ing, is  respectfully  requested. 

Mr.  Hause  may  be  addressed  at  the  mrisic  stores  of  Nathan 
Richardson,  282  Washington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  Row. 


OUGAN-HARMONIUMS, 

MA>UFACTURED  ET 

MASON     &,     HAMLIN. 

THE  Organ-Harmonium  is  an  entirely  new  (patent)  mnsiral 
instrument  of  the  reed  species,  having  two  manuals,  or 
rows  of  keys,  and  eight  stops,  as  follows: — 1.  Diapason  ;  2. 
Dulciana;  3.  Principal;  4.  Flute;  5.  Bourdon;  6-  llautboy  ; 
7.  Expression  ;  8.  Coupler.  It  is  designed  more  especiall)'  for 
the  use  of  churches,  lecture-rooms,  and  other  large  public 
halls,  having  power  nearly  equnl  to  a  thousand  dollar  organ  ! 
It  is  also  capable  of  many  solo-effects,  and  has  great  variety  in 
the  property  or  quality  of  tone.  It  is  especially  adapted  to 
the  use  of  organ-teachers  and  students,  being  an  admirable 
substitute  for  organ-practice.  Examination  from  all  inl;erested 
is  respectfully  solicited. 

Mason  &  Hamlin's  Model  Melodeons ! 

Recommended  by  the  best  musicians  and  organists  in  the 
country,  (as  sdperior,  to  all  others,)  among  whom  we  mention 
the  following:  Lowell  Mason,  ^'^m.  B.  Bradbury,  George  F. 
Root,  G.  W.  Morgan  (late  organist  to  the  Harmonic  Union, 
London),  S.  A.  Bancroft.,  L.  P.  Homer,  L.  H.  Southard,  E. 
Bruce,  etc.  etc. 

Prices  from  $60  to  $175. 
D3^  Circulars  containing  a  full  description  of  the   Model 
Melodeons  sent  to  any  address,  on  application  to  the  under- 
signed. 

HENRY  MASON.       )  MASON   &-    HAMI-IW, 

EMMONS  HAMLIN.  J  Cambridge  St.  {cor.  of  Charles,)  Boston,  Ms. 

NEW   AESTHETIC    JOURNAL. 

A  Weekly  Paper  devoted  to  ART,  offers  itself  to  the  attention 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  elevating  and  refining  influ- 
ences of  Beauty.  Among  the  contributors  to  THE  CRAYON 
already  ai'e  Eb.ta>'T,  Lowell,  Street,  Rembrandt  Peale,  A.  B. 
Ddrand,  President  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  Baniel 
Huntington,  Heney  K.  Beown,  and  amongst  those  eogaged 
are  Longfellow,  Bayaed  Taylor,  Geo.  Wm  Curtis,  Rev.  H. 
W.  Beecher,  Rev.  Samuel  Osoood,  Rev.  H.  VT.  Bellows,  Hon. 
Charles  Sumner,  and  others  of  our  most  eminent  writers.  A 
series  of  papers  by  RusEiN,  and  essays  left  by  the  eminent 
sculptor,  Horatio  Greenough,  add  to  the  interest  of  The 
Crayon. 

From  the  Cincinnati  Gazette, 

We  have  already  strongly  recommended  The  Crayon,  and 
every  succeeding  number  proves  it  to  be  more  and  more  worthy 
of  all  we  have  said  in  its  praise.  No  joui-nal,  devoted  to  Art, 
has  ever  been  so  ably  conducted,  in  this  country  ;  and  if  it 
meets  with  the  support  it  so  richly  deserves,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  exert  a  most  wholesome  influence  upon  the  taste 
of  the  country. 

Published  by  STILLT\IAN  &  DURAND,  No.  237  Broadway, 
New  York.  Terms,  Sp3  per  annum,  in  advance.  Back  num- 
bers supplied. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IBIP®KTrESgS  OF  F®KEIGN  MUSIC, 

HAVE  EEMOTED  10 

Ko.  769  BEOABWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    Y  0  K  K . 

TEACHER  OF  MUSIC,  265  Washington  St. 

RESIDENCE.  ...13  SHAWUCI  STREET,  BOSTON. 

A  GOOD  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE! 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

a  ^^spir  Bf  g[rt  anJ)  ^Littrrrturi, 

Putlislied  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Boston. 

T'^vo  Dollars  per  anBiuni,  ial  advance. 

During  the  three  years  since  it  was  established,  this  Journal 
has  met  with  continually  increasing  favor,  and  it  entered 
upon  its  SEVENTH  VOLUME  with  the  number  for  Saturday, 
April  7th. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  hut  with 
glances  at  the  whole  "World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  Analysesof  the  notable  Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories  ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Moral,  Socialj  and  Religious  bearings;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  &c.  6.  Tr.anslations  from  the  best  German  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &c. 

[C^Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.   Address  (post-p:ud) 

J.  S.  D^VIGHT,  21  School  St.  Boston. 

TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

Ifirst  insertion,  per  line ■ 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

Eor  one  colunrn,  (126  lines)  first  insertion .¥12.00 

j)o  do  each  subsequent. ,.  .s?6  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20  cts. 

Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  advertisements, 

quarterly  in  advance. 

BT^^'ai"  SCHOOlT^TBEET. 
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PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY. 

TEEMS  :  By  Mail,  $2  per  annum,  in  advance. 
"When  left  by  Carrier,  52,50  " 
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J.  S.  DWIGHT,  EDITOR  AND  PEOPEIETOE. 

EDWARD  L.  BALCH,  PRINTER. 

0=  OFFICII,   liTo.  21  School  Street,  Boston. 

1       ^        I 

SUBSCRIPTIONS   RECEIVED 

At  the  OFFICE  OF  PUBLICATION 21  School  St.  Boston. 

By  NATHAN  RICHARDSON,  282  IVashington  St.       " 
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Translated  for  this  Journal. 

George  Sand's  Account  of  Chopin, 

[Concluded  from  p.  195.] 

We  conclude  the  translation  of  what  George 
Sand  has  said  of  Chopin  in  the  last  chapter  of  her 
interesting  iMenioirs,  published  in  la  Prei<se. 

On  their  return  from  Majorca,  George  Sand 
hired  apartments  in  the  rue  Pigale,  composed  of 
tv/o pavilions  a.t  the  bottom  of  a  garden.  "Cho- 
pin," says  the  celebrated  writer,  "  installed  him- 
self in  the  rue  Tronchet,  but  bis  lodging  was 
damp  and  cold.  He  recommenced  coughing  seri- 
ously, and  I  saw  myself  compelled  to  resign  my 
oiBce  of  attendant  on  the  sick,  or  else  pass  my 
life  in  impossible  goings  and  comings.  He,  to 
spare  me  that,  came  every  day  to  tell  me,  with  a 
sorry  figure  and  a  smothered  voice,  that  he  was 
marvellously  weU.  He  invited  himself  to  dine 
with  us,  and  he  went  off  in  the  evening  shivering 
in  his  fiacre.  Seeing  how  he  was  affected  by  the 
derangement  of  our  domestic  life,  I  offered  to  let 
him  one  of  the  pavillions,  of  which  I  could  relin- 
quish to  him  a  part.  He  accepted  it  with  joy. 
There  he  had  his  apartments,  there  he  received  his 
friends,  and   there  he   gave   his  lessons  without 

annoying  me I  lived  alternately 

at  Nohant  in  the  summer,  and  at  Paris  in  the  win- 
ter  Chopin  came  to  pass  three  or 

four  months  every  year  at  Noliant.  I  proloncred 
my  stay  there  pretty  well  into  the  winter,  and 
then  found  at  Paris  my  malade  ordinaire,  as  he 
used  to  call  himself,  desiring  my  I'eturn,  but  not 
regretting  the  country,  which  he  never  loved 
longer  than  a  fortnight  and  only  endured  beyond 
that  time  out  of  attachment  to  me.  We  had 
quitted  the  pavillions  of  the  rue  Pigale,  which 
did  not  please  him,  to  establish  ourselves  in  the 
square  d'Orleans,  where  the  kind  and  active  Mar- 
liani  had  arranged  a  family  life  for  us.     She  occu- 


pied fine  apartments  between  our  two.  We  had 
nothing  but  a  large  yard,  planted  and  gravelled, 
always  neat,  to  cross,  to  bring  us  together,  now  at 
her  rooms,  now  at  mine,  and  now  at  Chopin's, 
when  he  was  disposed  to  play  to  us.  We  dined 
all  together  with  her  at  the  common  expense.  It 
was  a  very  nice  association,  economical  like  all 
associations,  and  permitted  me  to  see  society  at 
Mme.  Marliani's,  my  friends  more  intimately  in 
my  own  rooms,  and  to  retire  to  my  work  when- 
ever I  pleased.  Chopin  rejoiced  in  thus  having 
a  fine  isolated  saloon,  where  he  could  go  to  com- 
pose or  dream.  But  he  loved  society  and  did  not 
avail  himself  of  his  sanctuary,  farther  than  to 
give  some  lessons  there.  It  was  only  at  Nohant 
that  he  created  and  wrote 

"Of  all  the  bitternesses  which  I  had  no  longer  to 
endure,  but  to  combat,  the  sufferings  of  my  malade 
ordinaire  were  not  the  least. 

"  Chopin  always  wanted  Nohant  and  never 
could  endure  Nohant.  He  was  a  man  of  society 
par  excellence,  not  of  society  too  official  and  too 
numerous,  but  of  intimate  society,  of  salons  of 
twenty  persons,  in  the  hour  wdien  the  crowd  goes 
oft'  and  when  the  habitue's  press  around  the  artist 
to  snatch  from  him  by  amiable  importunities  his 
purest  inspiration.  It  was  only  then  that  he  gave 
you  all  his  genius  and  all  his  talent.  It  was  then 
too  that,  after  plunging  his  auchenee  into  a  deep 
recollection  or  a  mournful  sadness,  (for  his  music 
sometimes  put  atrocious  discouragements  into 
your  soul,  especially  when  he  improvised,)  all  of 
a  sudden,  as  if  to  remove  the  impression  and  the 
memory  of  his  sorrow  from  himself  and  others, 
he  would  turn  towards  a  glass,  by  stealth,  arrange 
his  bair  and  his  cravat,  and  show  himself  sudden- 
ly transformed  into  a  phlegmatic  Englishman,  into 
an  impertinent  old  man,  into  a  sentimental  and 
ridiculous  English  lady,  into  a  sordid  Jew.  They 
were  always  sad  types,  however  comical  they 
might  be,  but  perfectly  comprehended  and  so  deli- 
cately rendered  that  one  could  not  leave  off"  ad- 
miring them. 

"  All  these  sublime,  charming  or  hizarres  things, 
which  he  knew  how  to  draw  from  himselt,made  him 
the  soul  of  select  circles,  and  one  literally  tore 
oneself  away  from  him,  since  his  noble  character, 
his  disinterestedness,  his  pride,  his  clear  self- 
respect,  the  enemy  of  all  vanity  of  bad  taste,  of 
all  insolent  display,  his  social  reliableness  and  the 
e.xquisite  delicacies  of  his  savoir-vivre  made  him 
a  friend  as  serious  as  he  was  agreeable. 

"  To  snatch  Chopin  away  from  so  many  indul- 
gences, to  connect  him  with  a  simple,  uniform 
and  studious  hfe,  who  had  been  brought  up  on  the 
knees  of  princesses,  was  to  deprive  him  of  what 
enabled  him  to  live  ;  of  a  factitious  life,  to  be  sure, 
for  like  a  painted  woman  he  laid  down  his  verve 


and  power  when  he  went  home  in  the  evening,  to 
give  the  night  to  feverishness  and  want  of  sleep  ; 
but  of  a  life  more  short  and  animated  than  one 
more  retired,  within  an  intimacy  restricted  to  the 
uniform  circle  of  a  single  family.  At  Paris,  he 
visted  several  circles  every  day,  or  at  least  he 
chose  each  evening  from  among  them  a  diiferent 
atmosphere  to  breathe  in.  He  had  thus  by  turns 
some  twenty  or  thirty  saloons  to  intoxicate  or 
charm  by  his  presence. 

"  Chopin  was  not  born  exclusive  in  his  affec- 
tions ;  he  was  so  only  in  relation  to  those  which 
he  exacted.  His  soul,  impressible  to  all  beauty, 
to  all  grace,  to  every  smile,  surrendered  itself 
with  an  unheard  of  facility  and  spontaneity.  It  is 
true  that  it  soon  recovered  itself ;  an  unlucky  word, 
an  equivocal  smile  disenchanted  him  even  to 
excess.  He  was  passionately  in  love  with  three 
women  in  the  same  evening  party,  and  he  went 
away  all  alone,  not  thinking  of  either  of  them, 
leaving  them  all  three  each  convinced  that  she 
exclusively  had  charmed  him. 

"  He  was  the  same  in  friendship,  enthusiastic  at 
first  sight,  soon  getting  out  of  conceit  with  it,  con- 
tinually recovering  himself,  living  upon  fondnesses 
full  of  charms  for  those  who  were  the  objects  of 
them,  and  of  secret  discontents  which  poisoned 
his  dearest  affections. 

"  An  incident,  which  he  related  to  me  himself, 
proves  how  little  he  proportioned  what  he  granted 
of  his  heart  to  what  he  exacted  of  the  same  from 
others. 

"  He  was  deeply  smitten  by  the  granddaughter 
of  a  celebrated  master  ;  he  thought  to  demand 
her  in  marriage  at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
pursuing  the  thought  of  another  mari-iage  of  love 
in  Poland,  his  loyalty  not  being  engaged  on  either 
side,  but  his  fickle  soul  fluctuating  from  one  pas- 
sion to  the  other.  The  young  Parisienne  received 
him  well,  and  all  went  on  in  the  best  way,  when 
one  day  as  he  entered  her  house  with  another 
musician  more  celebrated  in  Paris  than  he  himself 
yet  was,  she  saw  fit  to  offer  a  chair  to  the  latter 
before  she  thought  of  bidding  Chopin  to  be 
seated.  He  never  saw  her  again,  and  forthwith 
forgot  her. 

"  It  was  not  that  his  soul  was  impotent  or  cold. 
So  far  from  that,  it  was  ardent  and  devoted,  only 
not  exclusively  and  constantly  towards  this  or  that 
person.  It  gave  itself  up  alternately  to  five  or  six 
affections  which  conflicted  in  him  and  of  which 
each  in  turn  overcame  all  the  others. 

"  He  surely  was  not  made — this  extreme  type 
of  the  artist — to  live  a  long  time  in  this  world.  He 
was  devoured  here  by  the  dream  of  an  ideal 
which  no  toleration  of  philosophy  or  pit}',  as  the 
world  goes,  could  resist.  He  never  liked  to  deal 
with   human   nature.      He  accepted   nothing  of 
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reality ;  therein  lay  his  vice  and  his  virtue,  Iiis 
greatness  and  his  misery.  Implacable  towards  the 
least  stain,  he  had  an  immense  enthusiasm  for  the 
least  light,  his  exalted  imagination  going  all 
lengths  to  behold  a  sun  there. 

"  It  was  therefore  at  once  sweet  and  cruel  to  be 
the  otiject  of  hispreference,for  he  credited  you  with 
usury  for  the  slightest  clearness,  and  overwhelmed 
you  with  his  disenchantment  at  the  passing  of  the 
smallest  shadow. 

•'  Some  have  supposed  that  I  have  portrayed 
his  character  with  great  exactness  of  analysis  in 
one  of  my  romances.  They  have  been  deceived, 
because  they  have  thought  they  recognized  cer- 
tain traits  of  his;  and,  proceeding  by  this  system 
too  convenient  to  be  certain,  Liszt  himself,  in  a 
"  Life  of  Chopin",  a  litde  exuberant  in  style,  but 
filled  nevertheless  with  very  good  things  and  with 
very  beautiful  pages,  has  erred  in  good  faith. 

"I  have  traced,  in  the  Prince  Kurol,  the  char- 
actor  of  a  man  determined  in  his  nature,  exclu- 
sive in  his  requirements. 

"  Such  was  not  Chopin.  Nature  does  not 
design  like  Art,  however  realistic  it  may  be.  She 
has  caprices,  inconsistencies,  not  real  probably, 
but  very  mysterious.  Art  does  not  rectify  these 
inconsistencies  except  because  it  is  too  limited  to 
render  them. 

"  Chopin  was  a  rt'sume  of  those  magnificent 
inconsistencies  which  God  alone  can  permit  him- 
self to  create  and  which  have  their  peculiar  logic. 
He  was  modest  from  principle  and  gentle  by 
habit,  but  he  was  imperious  by  instinct  and  full 
of  a  legitimate  pride,  which  was  ignorant  of  itself. 
Hence  sufferings,  about  which  he  could  not  reason, 
and  which  did  not  fix  themselves  npon  a  deter- 
minate object. 

"  Besides,  Prince  Karol  is  not  an  artist.  He  is 
a  dreamer,  and  nothing  more  ;  having  no  genius, 
he  has  not  the  rights  of  genius.  He  is  a  person- 
age more  true  than  loveable,  and  this  is  so  little 
the  portrait  of  a  great  artist,  that  Chopin,  in  read- 
ing the  manuscript  every  day  upon  my  desk, 
would  n9t  have  had  the  least  wish  to  deceive 
himself  there — he  so  suspicious  too  ! 

"  And  yet  afterwards,  by  reaction,  he  did  ima- 
gine himself  meant,  I  have  been  told.  Enemies 
(I  had  such  before  him,  who  called  themselves  his 
friends,  as  if  to  exasperate  a  suffering  heart  were 
not  the  same  as  murder)  enemies  made  him  believe 
that  this  romance  was  a  revelation  of  his  charac- 
ter. Undoubtedly  at  that  moment  his  memory  was 
weakened:  he  had  forgotten  the  book;  that  he 
should  not  have  re-read  it ! 

"  This  history  was  so  little  ours  !  It  was  alto- 
gether the  reverse.  There  never  were  between 
ns  either  the  same  infetuations,  or  the  same  suf- 
ferings. ,  Our  history,  between  us,  had  nothing  of 
a  romance  ;  its  foundation  was  too  simple  and  too 
serious  for  us  ever  to  have  had  occasion  for  a 
quarrel  with  one  another,  or  about  one  another. 
I  accepted  the  whole  life  of  Chopin  just  as  it  went 
on  outside  of  my  own.  Having  neither  his  tastes 
nor  his  ideas,  outside  of  Art,  nor  his  political  prin- 
ciples, nor  his  appreciation  of  matters  of  fact,  I 
undertook  no  modification  of  his  being.  I  re- 
spected his  individuality,  as  I  respected  that  of 
Delacroix  and  my  other  friends  engaged  in  a  dif- 
ferent path  from  mine. 

"  On  another  side,  Chopin  granted  me,  and  I 
may  say  honored  me  witt  a  kind  of  friendship, 
which  formed  an  exception  in  his  life.  He  was 
always  the   same  for  me.      He  had  no    doubt 


few  illusions  on  my  account,  since  he  never  made 
me  redescend  in  his  esteem.  It  was  that  probably 
which  made  our  good  harmony  endure  so  long. 

"  A  stranger  to  my  studies,  to  my  researches, 
and  consequently,  to  my  convictions,  shut  up  as 
he  was  within  the  Catholic  dogma,  he  said  of  me, 
like  the  mother  Alicia  in  the  last  days  of  her  life  : 
Bah !  hah !  I  am  quite  sure  that  she  loves  God ! 

"  We  never,  then,  addressed  to  each  other  a 
mutual  reproach,  except  one  single  time,  which 
was,  alas  !  the  first  time  and  the  last.  An  affec- 
tion so  elevated  could  only  break,  and  could  not 
accustom  itself  to  combats  unworthy  of  itself. 

"  But  if  Chopin  was  with  me  the  personification 
of  devotedness,  of  forethought,  of  graciousness, 
obligingness  and  deference,  he  had  not,  for  all 
that,  abjured  the  asperities  of  his  character  to- 
wards those  that  surrounded  me.  With  them,  the 
inequalities  of  his  soul,  by  turns  generous  and  fan- 
tastical, had  full  career,  passing  always  from  fond- 
ness to  aversion,  and  reciprocally.  Nothing  ap- 
peared, nothing  ever  has  appeared  of  his  interior 
life,  of  which  his  chefs-d'ceuvre  were  the  mysteri- 
ous and  vague  expression,  but  of  which  his  lips 
never  betrayed  the  suffering.  At  least  such  was 
his  reserve  for  seven  years,  that  I  alone  could 
divine  them,  soothe  them  and  retard  their  explo- 
sion. 

"  Why  did  not  a  continuation  of  events  external 
to  us  separate  us  from  one  another  before  the 
eighth  year  V 

"  My  attachment  could  not  have  performed 
this  miracle  of  rendering  him  a  little  calm  and 
happy,  without  God  had  consented  to  it  in  pre- 
serving in  him  a  little  health.  Meanwhile  he  was 
visibly  declining,  and  I  no  longer  knew  what 
remedies  to  employ  to  combat  the  increasing  irri- 
tation of  his  nerves.  The  death  of  his  friend,  Dr. 
Mathuzinski,  and  then  that  of  his  own  father,  were 
two  terrible  blows  to  him.  The  Catholic  dogma 
throws  atrocious  terrors  over  death.  Chopin,  in- 
stead of  dreaming  of  a  better  world  for  those  poor 
souls,  had  only  fearful  visions,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  pass  many  nights  in  a  chamber  next  to  his, 
always  ready  to  get  up  a  hundred  times  from  my 
labor  to  chase  away  the  spectres  of  his  sleeping 
or  waking  dreams.  The  idea  of  his  own  death 
appeared  to  him  escorted  by  all  the  superstitious 
imaginations  of  Slavonic  poesy.  A  Pole,  he 
lived  under  the  nightmare  of  legends.  Phantoms 
called  to  him,  embraced  him,  and  instead  of  seeing 
his  father  and  his  friend  smile  to  him  in  the  light 
of  faith,  he  repulsed  their  fleshless  faces  from  his 
own  and  wrestled  from  the  grasp  of  their  icy 
hands. 

"  He  had  acquired  an  antipathy  for  Nohant- 
His  return,  in  spring,  intoxicated  him  for  a  few 
moments.  But  as  soon  as  he  applied  himself  to 
work,  everything  grew  sombre  about  him.  His 
creations  were  spontaneous,  miraculous.  He  found 
them  without  seeking  them,  witliout  foreseeing 
them.  They  came  upon  his  piano,  sudden,  com- 
plete, sublime  ;  or  they  sang  themselves  in  his 
bead  during  a  walk,  and  he  hastened  to  make 
them  audible  to  himself  by  throwing  them  upon 
the  instrument.  But  then  commenced  the  labor, 
the  most  painful  at  which  I  was  ever  present.  It 
was  a  succession  of  efforts,  irresolutions  and  im- 
patiences to  seize  again  certain  details  of  the  theme 
heard  in  his  mind ;  what  he  had  concevied  as  a 
whole  all  at  once,  he  analyzed  too  much  in  wish- 
ing to  write  it  down,  and  his  regret  at  not  recov- 
ering it  precisely  enough,  as  he  thought,  plunged 


him  into  a  sort  of  despair.  He  shut  himself  up  in 
his  chamber  for  whole  days,  weeping,  walking  up 
and  down,  breaking  his  pens,  repeating  and 
changing  a  measure  a  hundred  times,  writing  it 
and  effacing  it  as  often,  and  recommencing  the 
next  day  with  a  minute  and  desperate  perse- 
verance. He  spent  six  weeks  upon  one  page, 
only  to  go  back  and  write  it  just  as  he  had 
sketched  it  at  the  first  draught. 

"  For  a  long  time  I  had  influence  enough  with 
him  to  make  him  consent  to  trust  himself  to  this 
first  gush  of  inspiration.  But  when  he  was  no 
longer  disposed  to  believe  me,  ha  gently  re- 
proached me  with  having  spoiled  him,  and  with 
not  being  sutficienUy  severe  for  him.  I  endea- 
vored to  distract  his  mind,  to  get  him  out  to  ride. 
Sometimes  taking  out  my  whole  brood  in  a  coun- 
try carriage,  I  snatched  him  from  this  agony  in 
spite  of  himself,  I  led  him  to  the  banks  of  the 
Creuse,  and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days, 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  rain  in  frightful  roads, 
we  arrived,  laughing  and  hungry,  at  some  magni- 
ficent site,  where  he  seemed  to  revive.  He  was 
beaten  out  with  tlie  fatigues  of  the  first  day,  but  he 
slept !  The  last  day,  he  was  all  reanimated,  reju- 
venated upon  retui-ning  to  Nohant,  and  he  found 
the  solution  of  his  labor  without  too  much  effort ; 
but  it  was  not  always  possible  to  determine  him 
to  quit  that  piano  which  was  much  oftener  his  tor- 
ment than  his  joy,  and  by  little  and  Hitle  he  man- 
ifested ill  humor  when  I  disturbed  him.  I  dared 
not  insist.  Chopin  was  terrible,  and  as  he  al- 
ways contained  himself  with  me,  he  seemed 
ready  to  suffocate  and  die. 

"  My  life,  always  active  and  cheerful  on  the 
surface,  had  become  internally  more  sad  than 
ever.  I  despaired  at  not  being  able  to  give  to 
others  that  happiness  which  I  had  renounced  for- 
ever on  my  own  account ;  for  I  had  more  than 
one  subject  of  profound  chagrin  against  which  I 
strove  to  react.  Chopin's  friendship  had  never 
been  a  refuge  to  me  in  sadness.  He  had  enough 
of  his  own  calamities  to  support.  Mine  would 
have  crushed  him,  so  ho  knew  them  only  vaguely 
and  understood  them  not  at  all.  He  would  have 
estimated  all  things  from  a  very  different  point  of 
view  from  mine. 

"  In  consequence  of  the  last  relapses  of  the  in- 
valid, his  spirits  had  become  extremely  sombre, 
and  Maurice,  who  had  loved  him  tenderly  till 
that  time,  was  suddenly  wounded  by  him  in  an 
unexpected  manner  on  a  futile  occasion.  Thej- 
embraced  a  moment  after,  but  the  grain  of  sand 
had  fallen  into  the  tranquil  lake,  and  gradually 
the  stones  fell  also  one  by  one.  Chopin  was  often 
irritated  without  any  motives,  and  sometimes  un- 
justly irritated  against  good  intentions.  I  saw 
the  evil  growing  aggravated  and  extending  itself 
to  my  other  children ;  rarely  to  Solange,  whom 
Chopin  preferred,  for  the  reason  that  she  alone 
had  not  spoiled  him,  but  to  Augustine  with  a 
frightful  bitterness,  and  to  Lambert  even,  who 
never  could  imagine  why.  Augustine,  the  most 
gentle,  the  most  inoffensive  of  us  all,  decidedly, 
was  frightened  by  him.  He  had  at  first  been  so 
good  to  her  ;  but  finally,  one  day,  Maurice,  tired 
of  being  pricked  with  pins,  spoke  of  quitting  the 
place.  That  could  not  and  ought  not  to  be.  Cho- 
pin did  not  bear  my  legitimate  and  necessary  in- 
tervention. He  drooped  his  head  and  declared 
that  I  no  longer  loved  him. 

"  What  blasphemy  after  those  eight  years  of 
maternal  devotion !     But  the  poor  ruflled  heart 
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was  not  conscious  of  its  delirium.  I  thought  that 
some  months  passed  in  rclircment  and  silence 
would  cure  the  wound  and  render  friendship 
calm  and  memory  equitable.  But  the  revolution 
of  February  arrived,  and  Paris  became  for  the 
time  being  odious  to  a  mind  incapable  of  bending 
itself  to  any  disturbance  whatsoever  in  the  social 
forms.  Free  to  return  into  Poland,  or  certain  to  be 
tolerated  there,  he  had  preferred  languishing  ten 
years  away  from  his  family,  whom  he  adored,  to 
the  pain  of  seeing  his  country  transformed  and 
demoralized. 

"I  saw  him  again  for  an  instant  in  March 
1848.  I  clasped  his  trembling  and  icy  hand.  I 
wanted  to  speak  to  him  ;  he  escaped.  It  was  my 
turn  to  say  that  he  no  longer  loved  me.  I  spared 
him  that  suflfering,  and  I  committed  all  into  the 
hands  of  Providence  and  of  the  future. 

"  I  was  not  destined  ever  to  see  him  again. 
There  were  bad  hearts  between  us.  There  were 
also  good  ones,  who  knew  not  what  to  do.  There 
were  frivolous  ones,  who  preferred  not  to  meddle 
with  delicate  affairs.     Gutmann  was  not  there.* 

"  I  have  been  told  that  he  had  called  for  me, 
regretted  me,  loved  me  filially  to  the  end.  They 
had  seen  fit  to  conceal  it  from  me  until  then. 
They  had  seen  fit  to  conceal  from  him,  too,  that  I 
was  ready  to  run  to  him.  They  have  done  well, 
if  the  emotion  of  seeing  me  would  have  abridged 
his  life  a  single  day,  or  an  hour  only.  I  am  not 
of  those  who  believe  that  things  settle  themselves 
in  this  world.  They  only  commence  it  perhaps, 
and  certainly  they  do  not  finish  it.  This  life  here 
below  is  a  veil  which  sufiering  and  sickness  ren- 
der more  thick  to  certain  souls,  which  only  lifts 
itself  at  moments  for  the  most  solid  organizations, 
and  which  Death  rends  asunder  for  all." 


"  God  save  tlie  King." 

Several  journals  have  lately  asserted  that  the 
English  national  anthem,  "  God  save  the  King," 
whii'h,  as  is  well  known,  passes  generally  as  one 
of  Handel's  productions,  was  composed  by  the 
Frenchman,  Lully.  This  assertion  is,  however, 
not  so  recent  as  our  readers  might  imagine,  for  it 
is  contained  in  the  Memoires  of  Mile,  de  Crequi, 
with  a  string  of  commentaries  and  evidence,  in- 
tended to  prove  its  truth.  The  account  of  the 
matter,  incidentally  given  in  the  course  of  a  grand 
reception  of  Louis  XIV.  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Cyr, 
is  as  follows : — • 

"  One  of  the  most  ineffaceable  impressions  was 
that  produced  by  the  voices  of  all  the  young 
maidens,  who,  when  the  King  appeared  in  his 
tribune,  struck  up,  in  unison,  a  kind  of  motet,  or 
rather  national  anthem  and  song  of  praise,  the 
words  by  Mile,  de  Brinon,  and  the  music  by  the 
celebrated  Lullv.  If  you  should  feel  any  curi- 
osity on  the  subject,  there  would  be  no  ditliculty 
in  procuring  the  music  for  you,  as  a  German,  of 
the  name  of  Handel,  obtained  possession  of  it  on 
his  journey  to  Paris,  and  dedicated  it,  for  a  cer- 
tain sum,  to  King  George  of  Hanover,  and  the 
English  have  openly  adopted  it  as  their  national 
anthem." 

This  assertion  that  the  English  took  their 
National  Anthem  from  the  Fi'ench,  found  great 
favor  with  the  latter,  who  regarded  the  matter  as 
settled.  A  feuilletoniste  of  the  Independence 
Beige  has  just  demonstrated  the  improbability  of 
such  a  supposition,  if  only  from  the  fact  that  the 
character  of  the  music  of  "  God  save  the  King" 
is  completely  dilfcrent  from  that  of  Lully's  com- 
positions. The  Belgian  author  goes  on  to  say 
that  this  in  no  way  justifies  any  claims  of  Handel 
upon  the  English  National  Anthem.      The   ad- 

*  Gutmsinn,  his  most  perfect  pupil,  now  ti  genuine  mas- 
ter himself,  a  noble  heart  always.  He  was  forced  to  be 
absent  during  the  last  illness  of  Chopin,  and  only  re- 
turned in  season  to  receive  his  last  sigh. 


mirers  of  that  great  composer  wanted  to  ascribe 
the  music  to  him  at  all  hazards,  but  the  wiiter  of 
the  Independence  says  that  it  is  quite  certain 
George  the  First's  composer  never  contemplated 
composing  any  such  hj-mn,  and  that  in  his  manu- 
scripts, which  have  been  preserved » with  the 
greatest  reverence,  tliere  is  not  the  slightest  trace 
of  it  to  be  found.  But  all  doubt  as  to  the  com- 
poser of  the  English  National  Anthem  is  dispelled 
by  Mr.  Richard  Clark,  who,  in  a  special  pamphlet, 
adduces  irrefutable  and  authentic  proofs.  The 
composer  was — we  are  not  joking — John  Bull. 
This  person  was  a  well-known  composer  in  En- 
gland. He  was  born  in  the  year  1563,  in  the 
county  of  Somerset,  and,  having  evinced  a  great 
disposition  for  the  art  at  an  early  age,  was  re- 
ceived, while  still  very  young,  as  a  doctor  of 
music  at  the  University  of  Oxford.  He'was  ap- 
pointed by  Queen  Elizabeth,  royal  organist  and 
professor  at  Gresham  College.  James  I.,  Eliza- 
beth's successor,  appomted  him  his  private  organ- 
ist. It  is  to  this  period  that  we  must  refer  the 
composition  of  "  God  save  the  King."  which  John 
Bull  composed  in  celebration  of  King  James's 
wonderful  escape  from  the  famous  Gunpowder 
Plot.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  John  Bull  subse- 
Cjuently  left  Fngland  for  the  purpose  of  seeking 
his  fortune  in  foreign  lands.  Hitherto,  it  was 
never  known  what  became  of  him.  This  gap, 
has,  however,  been  now  filled  up  by  t\i(i  feuille- 
ionlnle  of  the  Belgian  paper,  who  proves,  from  the 
archives  of  the  Cathedral  at  Antwerp,  that  John 
Bull  went  to  that  city  in  1617,  was  made  organist 
to  the  Cathedral,  and  died  at  Antwerp  in  the  year 
1628. — Neue  Berliner  Musikxeilung. 


[From  the  London  Musical  World.] 

Costa's  Oratorio. 

The  great  "event"  of  the  Birmingham  Festival 
has  taken  place,  and  judgment  has  been  pro- 
nounced on  Eli.  As  everybody  anticipated,  the 
success  of  Mr.  Costa's  new  oratorio  yesterday  was 
almost  unprecedented.  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  ™tnessed  such  a  demonstration  in  favor  of 
any  individual  connected  with  the  artistic  world 
since  the  Jenny  Lind  nights  or  Macready's  last 
performances.  The  enthusiasm  displayed  in  1S46, 
when  Elijah  was  first  produced  here,  was  at  least 
equalled,  and  Mr.  Costa  has  been  placed  on  a 
pedestal  about  half-an-inch  higher  than  Mendels- 
sohn, by  the  people  of  Birmingham,  the  committee 
of  the  Birmingham  Festival,  and  the  dignitaries 
of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  Chacun  a  son 
gout.  Mr.  Costa  has  cause  to  be  proud  of  his 
success,  and  I  only  hope  it  may  not  turn  his  brain. 
Something  akin  to  the  e.\hibition  of  yesterday 
occurred  at  the  Olympic  some  years  ago,  when 
Mr.  Brooke  made  his  first  appearance  in  London. 
The  audience  went  frantic,  and,  with  some  excep- 
tions, pronounced  him  the  successor  of  Edmund 
Kean.  To  say  the  least,  they  had  better  have 
waited.  It  is  ill  to  swallow  one's  own  words. 
The  public  had  to  swallow  theirs,  nevertheless. 
Mr.  Brooke  is  now,  by  universal  assent,  placed 
among  third-rate  actors.  I  do  not  compare  Mr. 
Costa  with  Mr.  Brooke — Heaven  forbid  !  But 
surely  the  extravagant  praises  lavished  upon  Eli 
may,  by  a  stretch  of  imagination,  be  compared  to 
those  formerly  bestowed  on  Mr.  Brooke.  It  is 
easier,  however,  to  account  for  the  favor  shown  to 
Mr.  Costa,  who  has  done  a  great  deal  for  the 
Birmingham  Festival  by  his  talents  and  energy. 
An  important  work  from  his  pen  was,  therefore, 
entitled  to  consideration,  although  attempting 
something  out  of  his  line,  and  although  his  ante- 
cedents counted  for  little.  The  Birmingham  folk, 
however,  detected  indications  of  genius  in  Mr. 
Costa,  or  they  would  never  have  invited  him  to 
compose  an  oratorio — the  most  difficult  of  all  tasks 
for  a  musician — and  Blr.  Costa  must  have  agreed 
with  the  people  of  Birmingham,  or  he  would  not 
have  accepted  the  invitation.  That  Mr.  Costa 
applied  himself  heart  and  soul  to  his  task  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt,  nor  that  he  has  done  his  best. 
And  this  is  his  chief  praise.  Pie  has  labored 
conscientiously,  and  given  the  world  the  result  of 
his  labor.  What  that  may  be  is  a  distinct  ques- 
tion. 

But  how  to  describe  a   demonstration  which 


baffios  description !  Words  might  be  found  to 
afford  some  idea  of  the  reception  accorded  to  Mr. 
Costa  on  his  entrance  into  the  orchestra;  but,  for 
the  end,  the  tongue  can  find  no  language.  How 
vociferous  were  the  cheers,  and  how  long  they 
endured,  must  be  left  to  the  reader's  imagination. 
No  wonder  Mr.  Costa  was  overpowered  by  emo- 
tion— he  must  else  have  been  made  of  granite. 
The  excitement  would  have  distmbed  the  erjua- 
nimity  of  one  of  even  sterner  mould.  When  all 
was  finished,  four  ladies  of  the  chorus  were  de- 
puted to  demand  from  Mr.  Costa  the  gloves  he 
wore  in  conducting  Eli,  as  a  memento.  The 
gloves  were  granted,  the  ladies  in  question  cut 
them  in  pieces,  and  divided  them  among  their 
companions  to  be  worn  as  insignia  during  the  rest 
of  the  Festival. 

Of  the  performance  it  is  easy  to  speak.  The 
band,  chorus,  and  principals.  Were  perfect,  from 
first  to  last.  The  execution  of  Eli  was  almost  as 
wonderful  as  that  of  Elijah  the  preceding  day, 
and  everything  was  done  that  could  be  done  to 
place  it  in  a  favorable  light.  Never  were  greater 
zeal  and  energy  displayed ;  one  feeling  only 
seemed  to  actuate  the  mass — that  of  doing  the  ut- 
most to  achieve  a  triumphant  success. 

I  cannot  speak  with  confidence  of  the  music, 
after  the  unqualified  encpmiufesi  have  listened  to. 
The  merits  of  Eli,  nevertheless,  are  not  so  uni- 
versally acknowledged  as  I  was  led  to  imagine. 
There  are  many  who  dissent  from  the  general 
opinion  of  the  crowj.  While  some  laud  the  new 
oratorio  to  the  skies,  there  are  others  who  criticize 
it  severely,  and  these  are  chiefly  among  musicians. 
My  own  impressionj  after  two  hearings,  to  both  of 
which  I  paid  particular  attention,  is :  that  Mr. 
Costa  has  written  an  (Exceedingly  clever  work ; 
that  he  has  proved  himself  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  resources  of  his  art ;  that  he  has  com- 
mand over  the  orchestra  and  writes  admirably  for 
voices;  that  his  music  is  to  the  purpose;  and  that 
he  has  great  fluency.  Somethmg  more  than  this, 
however,  is  required  to  produce  a  masterpiece  (as 
Eli  has  been  denominated),  and  this  the  composer 
does  not  possess.  He  displays  neither  imagination 
nor  oi-Iginality ;  he  is  wanting  in  elevation  of 
style  ;  even  when  he  soars,  he  cannot  sustain  him- 
self; and  that  harmony  of  purpose,  which  spreads 
such  a  halo  round  the  compositions  of  the  great 
masters,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  new  oratorio. 
But  what  surprised  me  most  was  the  absence  of 
melodji,  new  or  old.  The  phrases  are  rhythmical 
and  flowinii,  but  I  did  not  catch  one  original 
thought.  This  is  singular  for  an  Italian — the  au- 
thor, too,  of  Don.  Carlos  and  Malek  Adel.  Did 
Mr.  Costa  deem  it  requisite  to  abandon  tune  in 
the  sacred  oratorio  ?  If  so,  he  thought  very  dif- 
ferently from  Handel  and  Mendelssohn,  whose 
sacred  works  abound  in  "  absolute  melody." 

Mr.  Costa,  however,  had  much  to  contend  with 
in  the  composition  of  Eli.  The  libretto — if  I  may 
so  call  the  book  of  an  oratorio — is  bad.  The 
story — a  digest  of  which  has  already  appeared  in 
the  Musical  World — is  disjointed;  and  the  inci- 
dents, few  and  far  between,  are  by  no  means 
favorable  to  musical  illustration.  The  composer 
was  therefore  compelled  to  give  a  fragmentary 
shape  to  his  music  and  to  break  the  interest  into 
pieces.  There  are  two  situations,  however,  which 
offer  great  scope  to  tlie  musician,  and  of  these 
Mr  Costa  has  availed  himself  melodramatically. 
The  first  is  when  Eli  overhears  his  two  sons, 
Ilophni  and  Phinehas,  riotously  singing  with  the 
women  assembled  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  ; 
the  second  is  where  "  Saph" — a  valiant  warrior  of 
Gath — summons  the  Philistines  to  battle.  Mr. 
Costa  has  illustrated  both  of  these  with  effect, 
although,  as  I  have  said,  melodramatically.  The 
employment  of  the  tabret — a  sort  of  Indian  drum 
or  banjo  played  with  a  stick — is  questionable,  at 
least  in  sacred  music.  The  second  situation,  the 
call  to  battle,  is  represented  with  similar  contempt 
of  "  severity."  The  singing,  however,  of  Mr. 
Sims  Reeves  and  the  chorus  induced  the  audience 
to  overthrow  the  barriers  of  etiquette,  and  take 
from  the  hands  of  the  president  the  assumed  right 
of  encoring.  With  these  exceptions  the  situa- 
tions are  unsuggestive  and  the  composer,  it  must 
be  owned,  has  had  up-hill  work. 

For  many  reasons  I  have  refrained  from  enter- 
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ing  into  an  analysis  of  tlie  rausio.  No  doubt  a 
future  opportunity  will  be  found  for  an  elaborate 
consideration  of  its  merits.  It  remains,  therefore, 
to  speak  of  the  performance,  or  rather  of  the 
effect  produced,  since  I  have  already  stated  that 
the  execution  was  perfect. 

The  overture  and  introduction  passed  off 
quietl}'.  The  first  encore  was  awarded  to  the 
chorus,  "  The  Lord  is  God,"  a  round,  with  a  sim- 
ple theme,  accompanied  by  three  harps  in  the 
orchestra.  The  singing  of  the  chorus,  more  es- 
pecially of  the  females,  was  inimitable.  The 
chorus  of  the  ungodly  revellers,  "For  everything 
there  is  a  season,"  was  as  fine  a  performance  in 
another  way,  and  the  music  is  far  more  interest- 
ing and  difficult,  but  the  President  allowed  it  to 
pass  unnoticed.  The  solo  and  chorus,  "  Philis- 
tines, hark,  the  trumpet  sounding,"  carried  every- 
thing before  it,  and  the  audience  could  not  sup- 
press their  emotions.  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  gave  the 
solos  with  electrical  effect,  and  the  chorus  an- 
swered in  a  voice  of  thunder.  The  applause  was 
renewed  at  the  end  of  the  repeat,  and  Lord 
Willonghby  de  Broke  consented.  I  forgot  to 
mention  the  air  for  soprano  voice,  "  Turn  thee 
unto  me,"  immediately  following  the  introduction, 
a  graceful  and  flowing  melody,  admirably  sung  by 
Madame  Castellan.  This  really  deserved  an  en- 
core, but  the  President  made  no  sign.  Mile. 
Castellan  was  encored  in  the  second  air,  "I  will 
extol  thee,"  written  something  after  the  manner  of 
Handel.  At  the  end  of  the  first  part,  the  fugued 
chorus,  "  Hosanna  in  the  Highest,"  was  received 
with  uproarious  applause.  There  are  three 
fugues,  or  attempts  at  fugues,  in  the  first  part — 
the  overture,  the  chorus,  "Blessed  be  the  Lord," 
and  the  final  chorus. 

The  second  part  opens  with  a  morning  prayer 
for  Samuel,  "Lord,  from  my  bed  asain  I  rise," 
one  of  the  most  attractive  tunes  in  the  oratorio, 
written  with  skill  for  the  contralto  voice,  and  ex- 
quisitely sung  by  Madame  Viardot.  This  created 
a  genuine  impression ;  Lord  de  Broke  gave  the 
signal  for  repetition,  and  it  was  repeated  with 
increased  effect.  The  trio,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord,"  sung  by  Mesdames  Castellan,  Viardot,  and 
Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  was  applauded  by  part  of  the 
audience,  but  suppressed — the  President  remain- 
ing quiescent — silence,  contrary  to  the  adage, 
giving  no  consent.  The  trio — a  sort  of  round, 
with  a  harp  accompaniment — was  sung  to  perfec- 
tion. Still  better,  if  possible,  was  the  unaccom- 
panied quartet,  "  AVe  bless  you  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,"  by  Mesdames  Castellan  and  Viai'dot,  Mr. 
Sims  Reeves  and  Herr  Formes,  the  performance 
of  which  was  irresistible  and  an  encore  inevitable. 
The  orchestral  march  of  the  Israelites,  which  fol- 
lows, sounds  better  when  it  is  given  subsequently 
to  the  chorus.  The  tune  is  very  primitive.  The 
chorus,  "  IIoKl  not  thy  peace,"  is  one  of  the  best 
pieces.  It  was  a  prodigious  performance.  The 
air,  "  This  night  I  lift  my  heart  to  thee" — calm 
and  expressive,  but  not  very  original — was  en- 
titled to  notice  on  account  of  Madame  Viardot's 
singing,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  artistic 
and  finished.  The  dropping  of  the  voice  as 
Samuel  falls  asleep  was  worthy  of  the  greatest  of 
singers.  The  chorus  "  No  e\il  shall  befall  thee," 
with  triple  harp  accompaniment,  was  redemanded, 
chiefly  on  account  of  execution.  Thepiani^simos 
and  crescendos  were  managed  with  wonderful 
effect.  The  remainder  of  the  oratorio  was  lis- 
tened to  in  silence,  but  the  execution  was  no  less 
extraordinary  than  what  had  gone  before. 

I  have  scarcely  spoken  in  terms  of  sufficient 
praise  of  the  principal  singers.  I  have  mentioned 
Madame  Vianlot,  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  and  Madame 
Castellan.  Herr  Formes,  however,  has  a  most 
difficult  and  ungrateful  part  in  Eli.  His  music  is 
of  the  same  sombre  and  grave  character  through- 
out, and  presents  very  few  opportunities  for  effect. 
The  declamatory  powers  of  the  German  basso, 
however,  had  frequent  occasions  for  display,  and 
of  these  he  made  the  best  use.  The  recitatives 
were  finely  given,  and  the  words  of  the  prophet 
received  double  force  from  his  earnest  and  im- 
pressive delivery.  Herr  Reichardt  had  little  to 
do,  but  that  little  he  did  well,  as  usual.  He  is 
always  pains-taking,  and  always  equal  to  what  he 
undertakes. 


The  oratorio  of  Eli  finishes  with  a  fugued  cho- 
rus, "Blessed  be  the  Lord  Gotl  of  Israel,"  during 
the  performance  of  which,  yesterday,  the  audi- 
ence remained  standing. 


(From  La  Revue  Musicale,  1833  ) 

The  Elder  Garcia. 

Manuel  del  Populo  Vincente  Garcia 
was  born  at  Seville,  the  21st  of  January,  1775. 
At  six  years  old  he  was  received  into  the  choir  of 
the  cathedral,  and  commenced  his  musical  studies 
under  the  instruction  of  Don  Antonio  Bipa  and 
Juan  Almarcha.  At  this  time  there  was  no  thea- 
tre in  Seville,  and  sacred  music  was  in  high  esti- 
mation ;  the  vocal  corps  belonging  to  the  cathe- 
dral was  not  only  strong  in  number,  but  contained, 
also,  some  distinguished  performers,  particularly  a 
tenor  and  a  male  sopi'ano.  Garcia,  having  a  very 
agreeable  voice  and  extraordinary  talents  for 
music,  was  soon  distinguished  among  his  com- 
peers, and  by  the  time  he  was  seventeen,  his  fame 
not  only  as  a  singer,  but  also  as  a  composer  and 
chef  d'orchestrc,  had  spread  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  his  native  city.  The  manager  of  the  Cadiz 
Theatre  engaged  him,  and  brought  him  forward 
in  a  toccadilla,  in  which  the  young  debutant  sang 
several  pieces  of  his  own  composition.  Here  he 
obtained  considerable  reputation  as  a  singer.  His 
voice — a  fine  tenor — very  flexible,  and  very  ex- 
tensive, particularly  in  the  upper  part,  was  much 
admired  ;  but  his  action  was  so  embarrassed  and 
cold,  that  the  most  discerning  spectator  could 
never  have  detected  in  the  awkward  youth  before 
him  even  the  germ  of  that  dramatic  talent  which 
afterwards  classed  him  so  high  among  acting  sing- 
ers. From  Cadiz,  Garcia  proceeded  to  Madrid, 
where,  arriving  during  Lent,  he  appeared  in  an 
oratorio,  the  only  species  of  music  allowed  to  be 
performed  in  that  season  in  Spain.  His  residence 
in  Madrid  was  of  considerable  durat.on ;  and  he 
there  composed  several  toccadiUas. 

When  Garcia  at  length  quitted  Madrid,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Malaga,  in  which  city  he  composed  his 
first  opera,  entitled  El  Preso,  the  libretto  of  which 
was  borrowed  from  a  French  piece  called  "  The 
Prisoner,  or  the  Likeness."  While  he  was  at 
Malaga  an  epidemic  fever  raged  there  with  such 
virulence  as  nearly  to  depopulate  whole  districts, 
but  Garcia  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape  its 
ravages  and  get  back  safe  to  Madrid.  On  his  re- 
turn to  the  capital,  he  brought  into  fashion  a  spe- 
cies of  operettas,  in  one  or  two  acts,  similar  to 
those  which  were  then  in  vogue  in  France  ;  the 
plots,  indeed,  were  chiefly  taken  from  French 
pieces.  These  operas  made  the  rounds  of  the 
Spanish  theatres,  and  were  almost  all  received 
with  great  applause.  Garcia  is  one  of  the  few 
Spanish  composers  who  have  written  in  the  style 
of  the  national  music  of  the  countr}',  which,  as  is 
well  known,  possesses  a  character  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  either  Italy,  Germany,  or 
France.  Several  of  his  airs  became  highly  popu- 
lar ;  one  in  particular  called  Lo  Cauallo,  sung 
by  him  in  the  character  of  a  smuggler,  is  as  well 
known  throughout  Spain  as  Charmante  Gabrielle 
m  France,  or  God  save  the  King  in  England.  Some 
persons  have  denied  Garcia's  claim  to  be  consid- 
ered the  composer  of  this  most  original  melody  ; 
it  is  true  the  names  of  those  who  write  popular 
airs  are  quickly  forgotten,  but  in  this  case  the  fact 
is  of  easy  proof,  for  there  are  many  amateurs  still 
living  in  Madrid  who  well  remember  the  effect 
made  by  the  air  Yo  cite  soy  contrahandisia,  when 
Garcia  sang  it  for  the  first  time  not  thirty  years 
ago. 

On  the  11th  of  February,  1808,  Garcia  made 
his  appearance  in  Paris,  selecting  for  his  debut 
the  Griselda  of  Paer,  being  the  first  time  he  had 
ever  performed  in  an  Italian  opera.  A  journalist, 
whose  criticisms  carried  much  weight  with  them 
at  that  time,  says  of  him — '  Don  Garcia  is  a  young 
artist  of  distinguished  talent;  his  countenance  is 
agreeable  and  expressive — his  delivery  correct — 
his  action  natural  and  animated ;  his  voice  is 
sweet-toned,  graceful,  of  very  extensive  compass 
and  extreme  flexibility.  It  is  evident  that  he  is  a 
man  of  great  ability  and  experience  in  his  art ; 
his  singing  is  rich  in  ornament,  but  frequently  too 


much  embroidered.'  In  point  of  fact,  however, 
Garcia  owed  all  his  talents  as  a  singer  to  himself 
alone  ;  he  had  never  reall}'  studied  it  as  an  Art, 
but  he  had  merely  listened,  imitated,  and  prac- 
tised. On  the  1.5th  March,  1809,  he  gave  for  his 
benefit  a  Spanish  monologue  operetta,  called  El 
Poelta  Calculista,  (the  first  and  otdy  Spanish 
opera  that  has  ever  been  performed  in  Paris,) 
with  such  decided  success,  that  it  was  repeated 
several  times  running,  until  the  excessive  fatigue 
of  supporting  alone  a  piece  in  which  four  compo- 
sitions out  of  the  seven  comprised,  were  eon- 
standy  encored,  obliged  him  to  suspend  the  rep- 
resentations. 

Garcia  continued  in  Paris  until  the  commence- 
ment of  1811,  when  he  went  to  Italy,  and  appeared 
successively  on  the  theatres  of  Turin,  Naples,  and 
Rome.  He  was  elected  an  academician  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  at  Bologna,  and  appointed 
by  Murat  principal  tenor  of  his  chamber  and 
chapel.  It  was  at  this  period  that  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Anzani,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
tenors  in  Italy,  from  whose  instructions  and  exam- 
ple he  acquired  those  secrets  in  the  art  of  singing 
which  were  long  monopolized  by  the  old  Italian 
masters  for  their  own  profit,  or  that  of  a  few 
privileged  scholars.  In  1812,  he  brought  out 
with  great  success  at  the  St.  Carlo  an  opera  in  two 
acts,  imitated  from  the  French,  II  Callfo  di  Bag- 
dad. In  1816  Rossini  wrote  for  him  the  parts  of 
Almaviva  in  the  Barber  of  Seville  and  of  Otello. 
The  air  with  variations  now  sung  as  a  finale  to 
the  Cenerentola,  was  composed  originally  for  Gar- 
cia in  Almaviva,  and  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
second  act  of  //  Barhiere,  but  only  sung  by  him  at 
Rome.  lu  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  re- 
turned to  Paris,  being  engaged  by  Madame  Cata- 
iani,  at  that  time  directress  of  the  Theatre  Italal- 
ien,  and  made  his  debut  on  the  17th  October  in 
11  Malrimonio  Secreto.  He  afterwards  performed 
in  his  own  opera,  II  Callfo  di  Bagdad,  in  Griselda, 
Cosi  fan  tulte,  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,  Portogallo's 
Semiramide,  and  several  others,  with  equal  distinc- 
tion as  an  actor  and  a  singer.  By  selecting  Mad. 
Cinti  to  represent  the  principal  female  character 
in  the  Califf'  he  gave  that  charming  singer,  who 
had  hitherto  been  confined  to  secondary  parts, 
the  first  opportunity  of  displaying  her  talents  in  a 
favorable  light.  The  piece,  the  actor,  and  the  ac- 
tress, enjoyed  a  moment  of  popularity,  when  all  at 
once  Garcia  and  his  Califf  disappeared.  It  was 
whispered  that  his  chief  offence  was  having  called 
down  as  much  applause  in  Semiramide,  as  the 
Queen  of  Babylon  herself,  and  .so  reducing  that 
august  princess  to  the  necessity  of  playing,  for 
several  days,  the  character  of  La  fata  Ammalata 
(the  pretended  patient).  However  this  may  be, 
Garcia,  tired  and  ashamed  of  eternally  haggling 
for  sixpences,  left  Paris  and  went  to  London, 
where  ho  made  his  debut  on  the  10th  March, 
1818,  in  the  favorite  part  of  Almaviva,  and  re- 
mained until  the  end  of  the  ensuing  season,  1819, 
when  he  returned  to  Paris. 

It  is  to  Garcia  that  the  Parisian  audiences  owe 
their  first  acquaintance  with  the  music  of  Rossini  ; 
and  if  the  public  knew  the  green-room  intrigues 
had  were  resorted  to,  and  all  the  obstacles  Garcia 
had  to  encounter  before  he  succeeded  in  having 
that  great  composer's  operas  performed,  its  sense 
of  obligation  for  the  eminent  services  he  at  length 
succeeiled  in  rendering  them  would  not  be  small. 
In  1817  he  had  played  Lindoro  in  the  Ilaliana  in 
Algeri,  the  first  opera  of  Rossini's  ever  performed 
in  Paris  ;  but  when  he  wished  to  bring  out  the  Bar- 
ber of  Seville  for  his  own  benefit,  the  opera  was 
judged  unworthy  of  the  capital  of  France,  and  the 
singer  forced  to  select  another  piece.  Better  in- 
structed this  time,  he  made  the  bringing  out  of  II 
Barhiere  the  sine  qua  non  of  his  engagement,  and 
thus  to  his  perseverance  Paris  owes  the  hearing  of 
this  masterpiece  of  the  comic  opera  within  three 
years  of  its  being  composed. 

The  period  between  the  autumn  of  1810  and 
the  beginning  of  1824,  wdiich  Garcia  spent  in 
Paris,  formed  the  most  brilliant  portion  of  his  mu- 
sical career.  As  an  actor  and  singer  he  enjoyed 
the  highest  popularity,  especially  in  the  parts  of 
Almaviva,  Otello,  and  Don  Juau.  As  a  com- 
poser, he  wrote  La  Mart  du  Tasse  and  Florestan 
for  the  French  opera ;  II  Fazzolletto  for  the  The- 
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atre  Italien  and  for  the  Gymnasium  La  Meuniere  ; 
finally,  as  a  professor  of  sinning,  he  nnuibered 
among  his  pnpils  Ailolphe  Noiirrit,  the  Countess 
Merlin,  Mad.  Favelli,  and  Mad.  Meric  Lalande. 
About  this  time  he  was  also  appointed  first  tenor 
of  the  chamber  and  ehapel  to  the  king.  In  1824, 
Gai-oia  was  again  engaged  for  the  London  opera, 
and  returned  to  England.  It  was  in  London  that 
Garcia  completed  the  education  of  his  gifted 
daughter,  the  present  Mad.  Malibran.  In  London 
he  also  opened  an  academy  for  singing.  In  the 
autumn  of  1825,  the  Garcias  left  London  ;  made 
a  tour  of  the  midland  and  northern  parts  of  Eng- 
land ;  sang  at  some  concerts  and  music-meetings 
at  Manchester,  Derby,  and  York,  and  finally  em- 
barked at  Liverpool,  on  an  excursion  to  the  west- 
ern continent. 

To  recount  the  whole  of  Garcia's  adventures 
in  the  New  AVorld  ;  to  lay  before  the  reader  the 
state  of  music  in  New  York  and  Me.Kico  at  the 
moment  he  arrived  in  those  cities ;  to  paint  all 
the  difficulties  he  had  to  surmount,  or  speculate 
on  the  effect  his  residence  amongst  them  had 
upon  a  population  to  whom  the  arts  were  quite 
new,  would  re(iuire  too  much  space  ;  a  few  ot  the 
principal  events  in  his  active  and  brilliant  career 
is  all  we  can  afford  room  for.  The  company  with 
which  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  consisted  of  himself 
and  the  younger  Crivelli,  tenors  ;  his  son  Manuel 
Garcia,  and  Angrisaui  hassi  caiKanti ;  Rosich, 
biijfo  caricato  ;  with  Mad.  Barbiere,  Mad.  Garcia, 
and  her  daughter  Marietta,  soprani.  }l  Barbiere, 
the  opera  which  they  chose  as  their  introduction 
to  an  American  audience,  was  almost  entirely 
performed  by  the  family  party;  Garcia  playing 
Almaviva,  his  daughter  Eosina,  his  son  Figaro, 
and  his  wife  Berta.  In  the  course  of  the  season 
they  successively  brought  forward  OteUo,  Romeo, 
11  Turco  in  Italia,  Don  Giovanni,  Tancredi,  La 
Cenerentola,  and  two  operas  of  Garcia's  composi- 
tion, L'Amante  Antuto,  and  La  Figlia  dell  Aria, 
— the  latter  written  expressly  for  his  daughter  and 
Angrisani. 

The  air  of  New  York  did  not  agree  with  an 
Andalusian  constitution,  and  Garcia  removed,  in 
search  of  a  more  congenial  climate,  from  the  United 
States  to  Mexico.  Instead  of  finding  in  the  capi- 
tal of  New  Spain  the  repose  which  he  had  prom- 
ised himself,  he  was  soon  compelled  to  sing  and 
compose  more  than  ever.  Three  Italian  operas  had 
been  got  up  with  the  original  words ;  but  the  ]\Iexi- 
cans,  though  tliey  had  taste  enough  to  relish  the 
music,  were  not  satisfied  with  performances  of 
which  they  did  not  understand  a  single  syllable. 
Garcia  had  no  resource  but  to  compose  Spanish 
operas,  or  adapt  Spanish  words  to  the  Italian  ; 
he  did  both.  Amongst  the  operas  written  by  him 
for  the  Mexican  theatre,  Semiramide  and  Abu- 
farcz  may  be  particularly  mentioned ;  and  he 
adapted  Spanish  words  to  his  own  Amnnte  Astuto, 
which  was  performed  several  nights  running. 
The  Mexican  company,  half  native  and  half  for- 
eign, was  nothing  remarkable  before  Garcia  ar- 
rived amongst  them;  he  soon  found  that  the  du- 
ties of  composer,  director,  chief  of  the  orchestra, 
singing-master,  chorus  leader,  and  even  machinist 
and  decorator,  must  all  centre  in  himself.  Ilis  in- 
defatigable activity  was  rewarded  with  such  suc- 
ee.ss,  that  he  often  said,  '  I  would  exhibit  my 
Mexican  performers  now  before  a  Parisian  audi- 
ence, and  they  would  not  be  unworthy  the  honor.' 

Notwithstanding  the  favorable  reception  he  had 
met  with  in  JMexico,  Garcia  could  not  avoid  being 
uneasy  at  the  daily  increasing  symptoms  of  ani- 
mosity between  the  natives  and  the  Spaniards. 
Foreseeing  a  speedy  rupture  between  them,  he 
resolved  to  return  to  Europe  ;  he  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  passports,  but  at  length  suc- 
ceeded, and  set  olf  for  Vera  Cruz,  provided  with 
a  guard  of  soldiers,  which,  however,  proved  too 
weak,  or  too  faithless,  to  protect  liim  and  his 
goods.  At  a  place  called  Tepeyagualco,  hi.'^  con- 
voy was  attacked  by  brigamls,  and  himself  obliged 
to  lie  flat  on  his  face,  while  his  baggage  was 
plundered  of  1000  ounces  of  gold — the  savings  of 
his  industry  and  economy.  He  came  off  with  his 
life,  however,  and  succeeded  in  getting  once  more 
to  Paris,  where  he  determined  to  dedicate  the  rest 
of  his  days  to  teaching.  He  appeared  again  at 
the  Theatre  Italien,  but  declined  very  advantage- 


ous offers  of  an  engagement  at  the  Scala,  and  ap- 
plied himself  with  new  ardor  to  the  instruction  of 
his  pupils.*  The  last,  whose  education  he  com- 
pleted were  Madame  Riimbeanx,  Mademoiselle 
Edwige,  and  Madame  Ruiz  Garcia.  Garcia  died 
on  the  9th  of  June,  1832,  after  a  short  illness, 
whi(di  was  not  at  first  considered  at  all  dangerous. 
To  the  last  moment  of  his  life  Garcia  was  inces- 
santly occupied  with  the  Art  to  which  the  whole 
of  that  life  had  been  dedicated,  enjoying  a  won- 
derful facility  and  an  activity  of  mind  not  less  as- 
tonishing. He  has  left  behind  him  an  immense 
number  of  manuscripts.  Besides  the  operas  al- 
ready mentioned  in  tlie  course  of  this  narrative, 
he  was  the  author  of  numerous  others,  most  of 
which  have  not  been  brought  out. 

Pit.'3ti[at  (l[oitin;sj|Ott(lctti[e. 

Niiw  ToKK,  Sept.  25.— Our  opera  is  about  to 
commence  again  and  it  is  time  for  me  to  resume  my 
correspondence. 

Before  I  speak  of  Music  proper,  let  me  say  a  word 
as  to  the  great  artistic  treat  we  New  Yorkers  are 
enjoying-  in  the  presence  of  Rachel.  Though  I 
had  lieard  her  abroad,  her  performance  here  has  most 
agreeably  disappointed  my  recollections.  And  every 
time  one  sees  her,  the  more  her  splendid  acting  is 
enjoyed.  I  am  in  great  hopes  that  her  visit  will  have 
a  good  effect  upon  the  American  stage,  and  I  am 
glad  to  see  so  many  of  our  rising  actors  among  the 
audience.  Last  night  was  the  first  of  the  low  prices, 
and  it  fully  answered  expectations,  the  house  being 
very  well  filled.  To-night  the  great  actress  reads 
selections  from  several  plays,  at  the  Tabernacle.  I 
wish  we  could  have  a  chance  of  seeing  her  in  Pon- 
sard's  charming  little  comedy  of  Horace  et  Lydie, 
one  of  the  most  delightful  of  her  parts.  You  Bosto- 
nians  will  have  her  with  you  before  long. 

The  Academy  commences  on  Monday  under  the 
liberal  and  enterprising  managcmeut  of  iWr.  Paybe, 
who,  besides  re-engaging  Lagrange,  Henslek, 
Brignoli,  Morelli  and  Amodio,  has  secured  the 
following  new  artists,  concerning  whom  I  quote  the 
Daily  Times  : 

1.  The  celebrated  soprano  Castellan,  from  the 
London  Covent  Garden,  for  whom  Metekbker 
wrote  the  part  of  Bertha  in  the  '■  Prophet".  This 
lady,  it  will  be  remembered,  began  her  career  some 
ten  years  since,  in  Mexico,  when  a  girl  of  only  19. 
She  afterwards  passed  through  the  United  States, 
and  made  a  powerful  sensation  as  a  concert  singer. 
She  arrived  in  London  in  1846,  and  rapidly  rose  to  the 
high  position  she  at  present  enjoys  in  Europe. 

2.  Signorina  Aldini — a  young,  pretty  and  fresh 
contralto,  22  years  of  age — une  blonde  piqvante,  with 
a  sympathetic  voice  and  good  method.  She  will  ap- 
pear in  the  "  Trovatore"  as  Azucena,  to  Lagrange's 
Leonora. 

3.  Salviani — one  of  the  most  pi-omising  of  ten- 
ors, 32  years  of  age.  Voice  powerful,  with  true 
"tenor"  ring.  Said  to  be  a  first  rate  musician — pos- 
sessing a  remarkable  flexibility  for  Rossinian  music, 
although  hisyorte  is  the  IMeyerbecrian  dramatic  style. 
He  sang  in  the  "  Prophet"  last  season  in  Florence, 
and,  after  Roger  and  Tamberlik,  is  considered  the 
best  representative  of  this  role. 

4.  Caspani — a  young  basso,  with  an  extraordinary 
voice.      Said  to  be  in  every  respect  superior  to  So- 

SIKI. 

The  season  is  to  comprise  forty  nights,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  Sir.  Payne  will  make  it  the  most  bril- 
liant and  successful  one  we  have  yet  had.  In  my 
next  I  will  give  you  an  account  of  the  opening  per- 
formance. 

The  Philharmonic  rehearsals  do  not  commence  till 
the  end  of  October,  those  of  the  first  concert  (and  I 
hope  the'  rest)  to  be  under  Mr.  Bergmann's  direc- 
tion. 

Bristoav's  ''  Rip  Van  Winkle"  is  finally  to  he 
given  at  Niblo's  next  Thursday.  It  has  been  long 
enough  in  preparation  to  be  well  brought  out. 

*  The  fact  is,  that  his  voice,  which  had  for  years  past 
been  much  impaired,  had  now  almost  entirely  deserted 
him. 


Buckley's  troupe  have  re-openod  in  their  newly- 
decorated  house,  with  a  new  prima  donna,  Miss 
MiLLEN.  I  see  by  the  Remew  that  there  is  a  musi- 
cian in  Baltimore  named  Signer  Allhites.  Rather 
suggestive. 

'When  my  fi'iend,  '  Mister  Brown',  returns  to  Go- 
tham, I  will  take  him  to  see  the  Diisscldorf  Gallery, 
which  he  once  told  me  he  had  seen  only  either  once 
or  not  at  all,  I  forget  which.  To  talk  of  its  being 
the  refuse  of  other  collections,  while  it  contains  many 
pictures  painted  at  Mr.  Boker's  order,  for  which  ho 
was  afterwards  offered  double  the  purcdiase  money, 
copies  of  which  hang  in  the  Berlin  royal  palace  and 
engravings  in  every  other  house  in  Germany ;  and 
then  to  praise  Mr.  Bryan's  collection  of  "old  mas- 
ters" as  so  very  fine !  0,  Mister  Brown,  do  not  do 
that !  The  New  York  Gallery  is  the  largest  and  finest 
of  paintings  of  the  Diisseldorf  school  in  the  world. 
Consul  'Wagner  fin  Betdin)  has  a  larger  collection, 
but  it  is  not  limited  to  that  school,  comprising  many  of 
the  Dresden,  Munich  and  others,  concerning  which 
Mister  B.  seems  to  be  ignorant.  But  when  Mister 
B.  returns,  (which  I  hope  may  be  soon,  I  want  to 
see  '■  that  hat")  I  will  try  to  convince  him.  R. 
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I13=-I\rE'W  "VOLUME. —TVith  our  next  number  (for 
Oct.  6,)  will  commence  the  EroHTH  half-yearly  Volume  of  our 
Journal  of  MuRic.  The  opening  at  the  same  time  of  the  Musi- 
cal Season  of  1855-6  makes  it  a  good  time  for  new  subscribers 
to  commence.  "We  trust  our  friends  who  have  icept  us  com- 
pany so  far,  will  use  a  little  effort  to  increase  the  company, 
and  send  us  in  the  names  of  not  a  few  new  readers. 

Public  Amusements. 
Our  Boston  Music  Hall  during  the  two  past 
weeks  (we  will  not  look  back  any  further  I)  has 
presented  two  most  charming  and  in  every  way 
refining,  edifying  spectacles,  of  a  nature  properly 
kindred  to  and  in  some  degree  partaking  of  the 
Art  wdiich  built  it,  as  Amphion's  lyre  built  Thebes. 
The  first  was  the  exhibition  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  which  for  four  days  and  evenings  filled 
the  entire  floor  and  stage  of  that  vast  edifice  with 
Flora's  and  Pomona's  delicately  distributed  har- 
monies of  sight  and  smell  and  taste  ;  happy,  gen- 
tle crowds  the  while  circulating  through  all  the 
aisles  and  corridors,  or  hanging  with  silent  rap- 
ture over  the  scene  from  the  balconies  above, 
while  bands  of  music  aided  to  complete  the  illu- 
sion. This  was  truly  and  in  many  senses  an 
cesthetic  use  to  put  that  noble  hall  to  ;  such  scenes 
and  festivities  tend  directly  to  refine  and  har- 
monize and  humanize  the  tastes  and  sensibilities 
and  manners  of  the  people.  The  place  was  ad- 
mirably fitted  for  the  purpose,  and  the  scene  was 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  we  ever  looked  upon. 
In  many  respects  Nature  would  have  looked  bet- 
ter for  a  little  more  artistic  arrangement.  But 
the  mere  assemblage  of  so  many  elements  of 
beauty  produced,  like  the  kaleidoscope,  an  artistic 
whole,  and  showed  at  least  how  much  more  may 
be,  doubtless  will  be,  done.  In  the  world  of  Art, 
we  are  always  exposed  to  the  demoralizing  influ- 
ence of  a  great  deal  of  false  Art.  Nature's 
fruits  are  always  aasthetic,  always  beautiful ;  Na- 
ture is  always  true,  in  harmony  with  and  sugges- 
tive of  true  Art.  Therefore  let  us  invite  Flora, 
Ceres  and  Pomona,  at  the  season  when  they 
have  "  all  their  blushing  honors  thick  upon  them", 
into  our  chief  temple  and  hall  of  Art,  that  they 
may  do  their  part  also,   with   the  Muses,   in   the 
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a?stlietic  education  of  the  people,  in  teaching  us, 
rude,  anxious,  hurrying,  feverish  utiUtarians  that 
we  are,  "  the  beaufy  of  holiness." 

But  fascinating  as  that  fairy  scene  is  in  our 
memory,  we  were  still  more  delighted  and  en- 
couraged by  what  we  witnessed  in  the  same  place 
last  Wednesday  evening.  Taking  advantage  of 
the  removal  of  the  seats  from  the  floor  of  the 
Music  Hall,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Baknard,  (that  inde- 
fatigable and  wise  friend  of  youth,  who  believes 
so  much  and  does  so  much  in  shutting  out  the 
foes  of  purity  by  preocccupying  the  young, 
ardent  social  nature  with  innocent  and  graceful 
recreations,)  conceived  the  happy  idea  of  enga- 
ging it  for  a  Promenade  Concert  and  Dance  for  the 
children  and  friends  of  the  AVarren  Street  Chapel, 
an  institution  which  is  certainly  a  blessing  to  our 
city.  At  the  low  price  of  twenty-five  cents,  and 
for  children  half  price  in  the  afternoon,  the  hall 
was  thrown  open  to  the  public  afternoon  and 
evening.  The  younger  children  took  their  turn 
mainly  in  the  afternoon ;  yet  many  of  them, 
under  the  guardianship  of  their  parents,  mingled 
in  the  evening  in  the  quadrilles,  waltzes,  contra- 
danees,  &c.  of  the  children  of  "  a  larger  growth." 
The  Germania  Serenade  Band  discussed  sweet 
and  enlivening  music,  now  as  a  brass  band,  and 
now  with  violins  and  reeds,  from  a  pretty  little 
arbor  surmounted  by  an  evergreen  pagoda  on  the 
stage.  The  fronts  of  the  balconies  were  also 
hung  with  evergreen.  Besides  the  glow-worm 
belt  of  lights  around  the  cornice,  new  gas  burners 
had  been  placed  under  the  galleries,  and  the 
white  reflecting  surface  of  the  naked  floor,  made 
the  place  magically  light  and  beautiful.  The 
hall  looked  larger  and  more  glorious  than  ever. 
Certainly  the  whole  country  contains  no  ball- 
room to  compare  with  it  in  size  and  splendor,  as 
well  as  chaste  artistic  symmetry. 

There  must  have  been  by  the  middle  of  the 
evening  not  far  from  two  thousand  happy  people, 
of  all  ages,  assembled  in  that  hall.  The  balco- 
nies were  full  of  pleased  spectators  of  the  gay 
and  moving  scene  below.  The  whole  broad  area 
was  covered  by  parties  of  dancers,  moving  simul- 
taneously to  the  bright  music.  It  was  like  the 
particles  of  sand  thrown  into  symmetrical  aijd 
shifting  figures  on  a  musically  vibrating  surface. 
Whatever  awkwardness  or  clumsiness  there  miirht 
have  been  in  individual  sets,  became  graceful  in 
the  general  eff'ect  of  so  wide-spread  a  mass  set  in 
motion  by  one  rhythmical  and  cheerful  impulse. 
It  was  an  atmosphere  of  purity  and  simple,  cordial 
courtesy.  Bad  elements  sought  not  to  enter  the 
charmed  circle.  There  were  simple  refreshment 
tables  spread  in  the  corridors,  and  there  was 
every  thing  to  render  happy,  without  dangerous 
exposure. 

The  musical  selections  were  of  course  light  and 
popular,  as  for  such  a  scene  they  should  be. 
Here  the  object  was  not  Art,  but  entertainment, 
with  artistic  aid.  Mightily  were  the  little  folks 
delighted,  and  vigorously  did  they  clap  their 
hands,  after  the  "  Anvil  Chorus"  and  the  "  Rail- 
road Galop."  The  din  of  "  real  anvils",  it  must 
be  confessed,  was  somewhat  stunning,  but  it 
pleased  the  boys.  All  this  is  well  enough  in  its 
place,  and  it  is  pretty  sure  to  find  its  place  and 
occupy  unto  the  utmost  limit  of  the  same.  Yet 
there  be  those  (a  new  crop  of  such  verdure, 
saucy  weeds,  springs  up  here  every  year)  who 
raise  a  senseless  clamor  in  the  newspapers  if  any 
seek  to  make  a  place  for  something  higher  also  ! 


who  would  drown  the  first  faint  peep  of  "  classical 
music"  with  their  anvils,  and  forasmuch  as  "  Poor 
Pillecoddy"  is  a  pleasant  thing,  would  put  us 
down  with  Pillecoddy  is  a  finer  thing  than  Shak- 
speare  !  The  real  issue  with  these  people  is  not, 
whether  we  shall  have  this  or  that  kind  of  music, 
but  it  is  whether  we  shall  have  Music,  or 
whether  we  shall  have  Fun.  Why  not  each  in 
its  own  season  ?  And  if  Beethoven  is  out  of 
place  in  a  gypsey  blacksmith's  pic-nic,  are  not 
the  anvils  still  more  out  of  place  where  people  go 
to  hear  Beethoven's  symphonies  ?  But  this  is  a 
digression.  Our  good  friend,  Mr.  Barnard,  and 
his  coadjutors,  have  of  course  no  sympathy  with 
this  puerile  nonsense;  they  advocate  popular, 
promenade  concerts,  simply,  for  the  good  they  do, 
and  not  controversially,  as  verstts  classical  Art 
and  the  keeping  open  of  deeper  fountains  for  all 
who  may  have  the  thirst  to  drink  thereof. 

We  trust  the  Music  Hall  directors  and  the 
public  will  not  be  slow  to  profit  by  the  hint  af- 
forded by  the  entire  success  of  Wednesday. 
Such  entertainments  should  become  frequent. 
A  half  day's  work  at  any  time  will  remove  the 
seats  from  the  Music  Hall,  and  thus  is  opened  a 
new,  legitimate,  and  graceful  source  of  income  to 
the  Hall,  entirely  worthy  of  its  character  as  one 
of  the  ministers  to  general  aesthetic  culture,  and 
making  it,  we  trust,  never  again  necessary  to  ex- 
tend its  hospitality  to  "  Baby  Shows"  and  such 
Birnumbian  abominations,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
Hall  for' those  higher  uses  for  which  it  was  ori- 
ginally built,  and  which  by  themselves  alone 
cannot  yet  pay  the  cost  of  such  luxurious  accommo- 
dation. To  the  public,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a 
mode  of  innocent  recreation,  and  a  means  of  in- 
direct social  culture,  such  cheap  and  beautiful 
festivities,  surrounded  by  such  wholesome  influ- 
ences, may  be  productive  of  untold  benefit,  while 
they  will  give  mere  Amusement  its  own  place, 
whe.rein  it  may  disport  itself  to  heart's  content, 
without  treading  surlily  and  rudely  upon  the 
toes  of  those  who  would  enjoy  undisturbed 
an  equally  legitimate  and  useful  sphere  of 
"  classical"  high  Art.  Success  to  Mr.  Barnard, 
and  to  cheap  promenade,  dance  concerts  in  the 
most  beautiful  and  noble  hall  in  Boston,  or  the 
whole  United  States ! 

Of  the  proposed  Orchestral  Concerts  we  can  only 
say  that  one  great  obstacle — commonly  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  all  such  enterprises — has  been  happily 
removed,  and  we  trust  that  we  shall  soon  be  able  to 
announce  a  completed  and  acceptable  arrangement. 

The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  announce 
themselves  again  ready  to  engage  for  series  of  pri- 
vate Classical  Soirees,  such  as  they  gave  so  satisfac- 
torily and  with  such  good  etfect  on  musical  taste  in 
cultivated  home  circles  last  winter  in  Cambridge, 
New  Bedford,  and  other  of  the  larger  towns.  The 
Club  are  now  absent  on  a  fortnight's  concert  tour  in 
Maine,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Wentworth,  in 
which  they  will  visit  Bangor,  Belfast,  Rockland, 
Bath,  Augusta,  Waterville,  &c.  On  tlieir  return  we 
may  expect  their  programme  for  the  winter  season  of 
delightful  Chamber  Concerts  in  Messrs.  Chickering's 
saloon. 

Meanwhile  Music  for  the  past  week  in  Boston  has 
only  shown  itself  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  sweet-smell- 
ing fruits  and  flowers,  and  to  the  festivities  of  chil- 
dren, whereof  we  have  taken  editorial  notice  in  ano- 


ther column.  We  would  here  furthermore  throw  out 
the  hint,  whether  die  City  itself  would  not  discharge 
its  parental  duty  more  effectually  by  investing  in 
such  innocent  and  graceful  amusements  of  its  chil- 
dren a  portion  of  the  patriotic  fund  that  annually 
spits  itself  away  in  fire-erackcrs.  We  see  by  the 
report  of  expenditures  for  the  past  year,  that  Boston 
has  expended  SS50  for  two  months  {perhaps  SI. 000 
for  the  whole  season)  of  music  in  the  evenings  on 
the  Common.  But  the  bill  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Fourth  of  July,  with  its  senseless  noise  and  pomp, 
amounted  to  510,000.  Four  thousand  taken  out  of 
that  would  not  be  missed, — or  missed  only  for  the 
better — while,  in  place  of  fire  works  blazed  away  in 
half  an  hour,  it  would  maintain  a  large  Civic  Band 
of  Music,  comprising  reeds  as  well  as  brass,  sufficient 
to  be  heard  well  in  the  open  air,  and  supply  public 
promenade  concerts  every  pleasant  night  in  the 
whole  summer.  AVhich  were  the  best  economy  of 
popular  enjoyments  at  the  public  expense  f 

The  Opera  at  the  Academy  in  Kew  York  opens 
Monday  evening.  Thrf  programme  for  the  season  is 
unfolded  by. our  corresi^ndent.  Among  the  singers 
of  late  European  notorietj'  is  Castellan,  whom  all 
our  concert-goers  oT  some  twelve  years  past  will 
welcome  back  with  eager  interest.  She  has  achieved 
a  name  since  then.  The  opera,  we  understaiid,  will 
visit  Boston  in  December.  Meanwhile  the  elegant 
and  spacious  Boston  Theatre  has  put  on  internally  a 
much  more  light  and  cheerful  aspect,  by  exchanging 
the  deep,  lurid  crimson  color  of  its  walls  for  a  deli- 
cate and  pleasant  pink,  which  however  has  the  fault 
of  badly  harmonizing  with  the  other  shades  of  red 
seen  in  the  backs  of  the  seats,  the  cushioned  borders 
of  the  galleries,  &c.  We  have  seen  nicely  acted 
comedy  there  within  a  week  or  two.  Especially 
Bulwcr's  ingenious  play,  called  "Money",  was  quite 
artistically  done  in  all  its  details  (saving  the  absurd 
overdoing  of  the  fop),  and  with  the  distinguished  aid 
of  Mr.  Vandeniioff.  We  are  glad  to  see  in  theat- 
ricals, as  well  as  operas,  careful  attention  given  to 
the  whole  caste  of  a  play,  and  trust  the  mana<;er  will 
be  rewarded.  The  orchestra,  too,  now  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Comer,  aided  by  Mr.  Suck,  is 
larger  and  more  efficient  than  has  been  common  in 
our  theatres.  Now,  all  ye  Muses,  interpose  to  have 
Rachel  come  to  the  Boston  Theatre,  and  save  us 
from  the  mortification  of  having  the  world's  greatest 
actress  appear  in  that  little,  dirty  box,  the  Howard 
Athcnajum  !  What  is  so  grand  a  theatre  for,  if  not 
for  Rachel  and  for  Grisi  7  And  now  that  we  have 
stumbled,  as  it  were,  upon  theatricals,  let  us  say  that 
there  is  clever  acting,  on  a  small  scale,  going  on  just 
now  in  that  same  Howard  Athenaeum,  under  the 
management  of  those  two  excellent  comedians, 
Messrs.  Field  &  T.  Placide.  Especially  have  we 
been  touched  by  the  natural,  not  overstrained,  direct, 
manly,  refined  impersonations  of  an  elder  actor, 
wdio  should  be  a  model  to  our  stage  sentiraenta'ists 
and  ranters,  Mr.  J.  S.  Brown.  Tiie  orchestra — 
apparently  extemporaneous  enough  for  Nick  Bot- 
tom's play — is  execrable, — music  of  that  not  fabu- 
lous kind  that  sets  one's  teeth  on  edge  ! 

Miss  Adelaide  Phillips  arrived  by  an  English 
packet  at  New  York  last  Sunday,  and  has  rejoined 
her  family  and  friends  in  Boston.  We  trust  we  shall 
soon  have  an  opportunity  of  welcoming  her  and  en- 
joying.her  fine  vocal  powers  in  public.  We  should 
rejoice  to  hear  her  in  opera,  but  trust  that  opera  will 
not  claim  the  whole  of  her,  since  she  undoubtedly 
possesses  wherewithal  greatly  to  enrich  our  orato- 
rios and  concerts,  in  which  good  music  and  not  mere 
dramatic  excitement  is  the  main  thing  thought  of 

We  close  to-day  the  sad  and  touching  chapter  of 
the  last  days  of  Chopin,  from  the  "  Jleraoirs"  of 
George  Sand — doubly  sad  from  the  disturbed 
relation  of  two  hi"li-minded   friends  of  such   distin- 
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guished  genius.  Mme.  Sand's  estimate  of  Chopin's 
musical  genius,  rare  and  delicate  as  it  was,  is  cer- 
tainly extravagant.  The  idea  of  his  including  in 
himself  Bach,  Beethoven  and  Weber  is  as  wild 
as  is  the  coupling  of  the  third  in  the  same  trio  with 
the  two  grander  masters.  But  it  is  all  natural  and 
honorahle  to  the  imaginative  and  sympathetic  sub- 
jectivity of  the  woman  and  the  intimate  companion. 

Mile.  De  Lamotte,  the  energetic  and  successful 
teacher  of  the  Piano-Forte,  will  open  two  new  Classes 
during  the  two  coming  weeks.  See  advertisement. 
. . .  .Much  complaint  has  been  made  not  only  that  it 
is  proposed  to  take  Rachel  to  the  Howard  Athe- 
njEum,  instead  of  the  Boston  Theatre,  but  also  that 
Monsieur  Raphael  Felix  announces  that  there  will  be 
no  orchestra,  whereat  the  Courien-  <5'  Enquirer  remarks 
that  the  admirers  of  tlie  great  tragedienne  in  New 
York  would  count  it  a  blessing  were  the  orchestra  to 
find  fifteen  hundred  bars'  rest  set  down  for  them  at 
the  conclusion  of  each  act ! 

The  Philadelphia   papers  are  rapturous   in   their 

praises   of    the   Parodi-Strakosch    concerts 

The  Musical  Fund  Society  gives  its  first  (Joncert 
of  the  season  there  this  evening,  with  the  aid  of 
Mile.  Vestvali,  Sig.  Ceresio,  the  new  tonor,  Sig, 
Beknardi,  baritone,  Herr  Schreieer,  cornet- 
player,  and  Mr.  William  Dkessler,  pianist.  The 
programme  is  miscellaneous,  including  the  overture 
to  "  Castle  of  Lichtenstein"  by  Lindpaintncr,  and 
another,  by  Mendelssohn,  to  "  The  Wanderer",  which 
we  never  heard  of  before,  at  least  by  that  title ;  a 
Scherzo  by  Beethoven,  and  arias,  duets,  &e.,  from 
Verdi,  Donizetti,  Rossini,  &c.  The  most  of  a  musi- 
cal event  in  Philadelphia  for  the  week  past  would 
seem  to  be  the  dedication  of  the  splendid  new 
Masonic  Temple,  where  there  were  very  lengthy  and 
imposing  ceremonies,  including  various  original  songs 
and  odes  set  to  music,  as  well  as  marches  by  grand 
orchestra  and  choruses  from  the  "  Creation"  and 
"  Messiah",  such  as  "  Achieved  is  the  glorious 
work,"  the  "  Hallelujah"  and  others. 

Boston  is  made  the  richer  musically  by  the  return 
recently  from  Germany  of  our  young  townsman, 
G.  W.  Pratt,  who  has  established  himself  as  a 
teacher  of  Singing,  Harmony  and  Counterpoint. 
Mr.  Pratt  comes  from  earnest  studies  in  the  best 
school, — the  Conservatory  at  Leipzig, — where  the 
true  tone  of  musiciansliip  prevails.  He  has  distin- 
guished himself  there  as  a  singer,  where  he  has  devo- 
ted himself  particularly  to  the  great  vocal  music  of 
Handel,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  Schubert  and  the 
like.  As  to  method  he  has  studied  in  the  Garcia 
school,  even  while  in  Leipzig,  and  has  since  received 
some  lessons  while  in  London  from  Garcia  himself. 
We  take  peculiar  pleasure  in  welcoming  a  singer  and 
a  teacher  of  singing  who  has  been  formed  in  Ger- 
many ;  for  the  true  old  Itali.in  school  is  not  found 
necessarily  in  Italy  (in  these  Verdi  days)  more  than 
elsewhere,  and  Germany  is  now  par  excellence  the 
land  of  music,  where  one  learns  to  know  good  music, 
and  not  merely  to  sing  ;  and  we  have  heard  as  high 
an  authority  as  Madame  Goldschmidt  say,  that 
one  with  any  true  genius  for  song  may  learn  as  much 
by  listening  to  the  Symphonies  of  the  Conservatoire, 
as  by  living  in  Italy,  and  that  a  singer  may  take 
useful  lessons  even  from  the  violoncello.  To  culti- 
vate (jood  music  is  the  main  thing,  even  more  than 
cultivating  the  voice.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  on 
this  point. 


In  a  number  of  the  old  London  Harmonicon  for  183-3, 
we  chanced  upon  the  following  bit  of  history: 

Ou  Tlnirsdiiy  the  20th  of  June,  a  new  opera  was  ac- 
tually produced — the  first  altempt  of  the  kind  this  sea- 
son I  The  occasion  was  Mme.  Pasta's  benefit:  the 
niune  of  the  piece.  Norma,  a  tragic  opera  in  two  acts, 
composed  by  Signor  Bellini,  and"  got  up  under  his  per- 
sonal direction. 


After  a  sketch  of  the  plot,  the  following  pretty  .just  criti- 
cism is  given;  only  we  with  the  experience  of  1S5B  could 
inform  the  critic  that  musical  din  was  a  thing  compara- 
tively unknown  in  those  times: 

That  this  is  an  imitation  of  Medea  is  evident,  and,  as 
in  that  opera,  Mme.  Pasta  is  the  life  and  snul  of  tiiis. 
Her  acting  alone  saves  it  here,  as  it  did  in  Milan,  where 
it  wns  first  produced  last  year. 

Considered  as  a  whole,  the  music,  though  not  censur- 
able in  regiird  to  the  rules  of  composition,  possesses  the 
most  fatal  of  all  faults— it  is  deplorably  uninteresting; 
except  the  motive  of  the  duet,  Dfh  /  con  fe  li  prendi,  fin 
aria,  Norma  J  ehe  fu?  and  the  finale,  not  a  piece  has  the 
sHsbtest  i>retence  to  originality,  or  produces  the  least 
effect.  The  overture  and  intrnduzione  stun  one  with  all 
kinds  of  noisy  Instruments,  and  half  or  more,  of  the  first 
act  is  accompanied  by  the  same  intolerable  din.  The 
music  of  the  last  scene,  and  the  acting  of  Pasta,  but  es- 
pecial!}^ the  latter,  will  keep  the  opera  on  the  stage  while 
she  remains  to  fill  the  part;  without  her,  or  her  equal, 
if  such  should  ever  be  found,  it  has  no  chance  of  being 
listened  to  in  London;  and  even  with  her,  it  is  with  a 
half  reluctance  permitted. 


^JOB  PrItING  neatly  and  promptly  eiecnted  at  lis  Office. 
€\)i  3Jlpniirl55njjii  (f^iiintrttE  Clnli, 

RESPECTFULLY  anDounce  to  the  musical  publi'^  of  Boston 
and  -vicinity,  that  they  are  prepared  to  receive   engage- 
ments for 

PRIVATE  MUSICAL  SOIREES, 

similar  to  th"Fe  tricen  by  them  last  year  in  Bnston,  Cambridge, 
Milton,  New  Bedford,  etc.  etc. 

THOMAS  PvYAN,  Sec'y,  15  Dix  Place,  Boston. 

The  Club  would  inform  their  old  sabsrribera  in  Bosfon  that 
the  Messrs.  Chickering  have  a^ain  kindly  placed  at  their  dis- 
posal their  beautiful  Saloon  for  the  Soirees  this  winter,  and  on 
the  refurn  of  rhe  Ctub  from  the  eastern  country,  about  the 
middle  of  October,  their  subscription  lists  will  be  issued. 


A.   W.   FEENZEL, 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

May  bo  addressed  at  Reed's  or  Richardson's  Music  Stores,  or 
at  bis  residence,  No.  36  Charles  Street. 

MLLE.  GABBIELLE  DE  LA  MOTTE 

Has  the  honor  to  announce  that  sbp  will  open  TT\'0  NEW 
CLASSES  on  the  8r,h  and  on  the  16r.h  of  Oi-toher.  for  the 
instruction  of  YOUNG  LADIES  on  the  PIANO-FOUTE. 

One  CIa,cs  in  the  morning:,  the  other  in  the  afternoon,  for 
thi;  convenience  of  young  ladies  attending  School. 

IC?="  Terms^  Fifteen  Dollars  for  Tivennj-Fcur  Lessons. 

Mile.  Gabrielle  Be  Lamotte  may  be  addressed  at  her  resi- 
dence, 55  Hancock  street. 

MR.  DE  LAMOTTE 

Be^s  leave  to  announce  that  lie  will  open  two  new  Classes 
next  week  for  the  TNSTKUCTION  of  young  ladies  IN  FRENCH. 

Mr.  De  Lamotte  will  begin  on  the  eighth  of  October  a  course 
of  French  Co^VEESATIO^■s  for  those  who  wish  tp  practise 
French. 

[C;7^  Tcrj?is  Five  Dollars  for  Twenty-Four  Lessons. 

Applications  may  be  made  at  his  residence,  55  Hancock 
street. 


MR.    CORELLI, 

ENCOURAGED  by  the  success  of  his  Classes  in  Singing 
last  year,  proposes  to  resume  the  same  at  theMessrs.  Chir.k- 
criug's  rooms,  on  Monday,  Oct.  1st,  at  i  o'clock,  P.  M.,  to  be 
continued  at  the  same  hour  and  place  on  Mondays  and  Thurs- 
days. 

As  It  is  the  intention  of  Mr.  Corelli,  to  give  young  ladies  the 
opportunity  of  practising  Trios,  Quartets,  Choruses,  &c.,  he 
has  engaged  the  services  of  SJg.  Gennari  as  pianist  and  accom- 
panist. 

MR,  AUGUST  FRIES,  Teacher  of  Music,  will  be  ready 
to  receive  pupils  after  October  15th,  and  may  be  addressed 
at  Richard.-^ou's  Mupical  Exf-hange,  282  Washington  street,  or 
at  his  residence,  15  Dix  Place. 


NEW    COURSE    OF    HARMONY, 

BT  li.  H.  SOUTHARD. 

The  Publishers  call  the  attention  of  the  musical  profession 
to  this  work,  as  one  eminently  calculated  to  lighten  the  labors 
of  the  teacher,  and  rapidly  advance  the  pupil.  It  is  emphati- 
cally a  Practical  work,  serving  both  as  a  Manual  of  instruc- 
tion on  the  one  iiand,  and  a  Text-book  on  the  other;  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  work,  together 
with  the  very  large  nunther  of  exercises  and  examples,  presents 
great  advantages,  to  both  scholarand  teacher, over  any  similar 
work  of  the  kind.  Teachers  highly  commend  the  work.  Mr. 
AViLLiAJi  Mason  snys  it  is  a  work  unsurpassed  in  the  language. 
Mr.  George  ,T.  AVerb  says  that  it  is  a  work  perspicuous  in 
diction,  methodical  in  arrangement,  and  sufficientiy  copious  to 
embrace  all  the  essentials  of  the  general  doctrine  of  accord. 
It  can  be  ordered  through  any  respectable  Music-seller,  and 
will  be  sent  through  the  mail  on  the  receipt  of  the  price, 
(S^l,75,)  postage  prepaid. 

GEO.  P.  REED  <fc  CO.,  Piiblisliers, 
13  Tremout  St.  Boston. 


"VOCAL   INSTRUCTOR." 

THE  EUROPEAN  METHOD  of  Teaching  Vocal  Music  in 
Classes,  with  Kleinentary  ;ind  Progressive  Exercises  in 
Solfeggi  and  Vocalization— including  a  selection  of  Secular  and 
Sacred  Duetto.e,  Trios,  Quartettes  and  Choruse.c,  by  Mr.  Dcema. 
Price  ©6  per  doz.  Publi.-^hetl  entire  in  Treble  and  Bass  Clefs, 
separately.  A  copy  lor  examination  in  Trelilc  and  Rass  will 
be  Sent  to  any  addrci^s  upon  the  reception  of  50  cis  in  stampd 
or  money.    Published  by  GEOUGM  U'lLLIG,  Jr.,  Bultimoro. 


THE  NEW  CARMII'TA  SACRA. 

THE  NE^S^  EDITION  of  this  popular  collection  of  Church 
Music,  by  Dr.  Lowell  M:ison,  is  now  ready.  The  Elemen- 
tary department  has  been  entiiely  re-written  and  re-modelled, 
and  is  accompanied  with  easy  and  pleasing  Part  Songs  and 
other  cxercise.s  for  the  voice,  which  will  be  found  exceedingly 
useful  in  Singing  Schools  and  classes.  A  number  of  new  tunes 
have  been  added,  hut  no  former  ones  omitted.  The  s.ileof  the 
New  Carminais  unparalleled.  But  few  clmn-hes  in  the  coun- 
try can  be  found  where  it  is  not  known  and  admired. 

For  sale  by  OLIVER  DITSON,  and  the  Booksellers  gen- 
erally. S29  3w 


HISTORY  OP  THE  FLUTE. 

THOSE  who  would  be  informed  of  the  peculiarities  in  the 
construction  of  the  various  kinds  of  FLUTES,  would  <lo 
well   to  send  for   BADGER'S  ILLUSTRATED  HISTOliY  OP 
THE  FLUTE,  No.  181  Broadway,  N.  Y.     Price  one   shilling, 
and  post  paid  to  anv  pirt.  of  the  United  States. 
New  York,  Sept.  15, 1855.  4t 

CHOIR  SINGERS.  —  A  Lady  and  Gentleman,  Soprano  and 
Bass,  are  desirous  of  making  an  engiigement  to  sing  in  a 
Church  Choir  in  the  City.  Well  acquiiinted  with  all  kinds  of 
Church  music.    Address  X.  J.  at  this  ofiftce. 


GAEL    ZEPtEAHN, 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

May  be  addressed  at  Wade's  Music  Store,  197  Washington  St. 

THE  undersigned  begs  leave  to  announce,  that  he  will  oppn 
next  month  a  CLASS  IN  n.\RMONY  or  THOROUGH 
BASS,  for  Organists,  Music  Teachers,  and  others  wishing  to 
study  this  science,  to  commence  on  Thursday,  Oct.  4th,  and 
continue  each  Thursday  afternoon,  from  3  to  6  o'clock,  at  his 
residence.  No.  976  Washington  st. 

The  instructions  will  consist  in  Theory,  Thorough  Bass 
playing,  Modulation  and  Extemporizicg. 

Terms,  S'S  in  advance  for  24  lessons. 

S15    3t  A.  WERNER. 

GEORGE  W.  PRATT, 

OF  THE  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC  AT  LEIFSIC, 

iiiiadjcr  ni  §iuc(ing,  parmoug  mxh  &om\kxpmt, 

In  private  lessons  or  classes. 
RESIDENCE,  No.  102  MYRTLE  STREET. 


MR.    CORELLI 

Begs  to  announce  that  bis  CLASSES  IN  SINGING  will  he 
resumed  at  the  Messrs.  CHiCKEUiNn's  Rooms,  on  MONDAYS 
and  THUKSDAYS,  as  last  season.  Applicntions  may  be  made 
at  the  Messrs.  Chickering's  Warernoms,  {Jlasonic  Temple.)  or 
at  Mr.  Corelli's  residence,  47  Hancock  street.  Sep8  2m 


ANDREAS    T.    THORUP, 

TEACHER    OF     THE     PlANO-FORTE, 
84:   Panclksiey    Street. 

May  be  addressed  at  Reed's  or  Richardson's  Music  Stores. 

MOSES    IN    EGYPT, 

AS   performed  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  of  Boston 
Composed  by  Rossini,  translated  and  adapted  by  George 
S.  Parker.    Price  SI  50. 
Just  published  by    Oliver  Ditsoii,115  Washington  St. 

FIRST    PREMIUM     MELODEONS, 

The  Very  Best  now  Manufactured. 

I7=-S.  D.  &  H.  W.  SMITH  respectfully  call  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  their  IMPROVED  MELODEONS,  constantly  on 
exhibition  at  their  Warerooms, 

No.  4:17  AVasliington  Street, 

By  means  of  a  new  method  of  voicing^  known  only  to  them- 
selves, they  have  succeeded  in  removing  the  harsh  and  buzzing 
sound  which  formerly  characterized  the  instrument,  render- 
ing the  tones  full,  clear  and  organ-like.  The  action  is  prompt 
and  reliable,  enabling  fhe  perftirmer  to  execute  the  most  rapid 
music  without  obscuring  the  tones.  The  swell  is  arranged  to 
give  great  expression. 

The  manufacturers  received  the  First  Premium,  over  all  com- 
petitors, at  the  Fair  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic 
Assoi  iation  ;  also  at  the  Metropolitan  Mechanics'  Fair,  held  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

For  the  Parlor,  instruments  are  furnished  at  prices  varying 
from  3?45  to  3^150. 

Larger  instruments,  with  two  banks  of  keys,  for  chapels  and 
small  churches,  from  .'S;150  to  JrSOO. 

This  last  instrument,  known  as  the  ORGAN  HARMONIUM, 
has  been  essentially  improved  by  Messrs.  Smith,  and  they  have 
secured  a  patent  therefor. 

Persons  who  wish  to  hire  Melodeons  with  a  view  of  purchas- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  year,  can  have  the  rents  credited  as  part 
payment  of  the  purchase  money. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


Novello's    Cheap    MUSIC, 

(Imported  from  England,) 

389-^  Broadway^  N.  Y. 

To  CIIa<)rd  Societies  and  Claoirs. 

NOVEliIiO'S  Cafalogue,  No.  3,  contains  a  List  of  Music 
for  the  u?e  of  Choral  Societies,  Ohnrch  Choirs  and  Sinking 
Classes,  printed  in  sepiirate  Vocal  and  Orchesitral  Parts.  Con- 
taining Oratorios,  Odes,  Cantatas,  Festival  Hymns,  and  An- 
thems;  Operatic  Music,  Songs,  Duets,  Trios,  Quartets,  and 
Choruses;  Overtures,  Symphonies  and  Marches;  Madrigals 
and  Glees  ;  Music  -with  Latin  words  ;  Masses,  Motets,  &c.  &c. 
Sent  postage  free  for  ont;  cent. 

The  Vocal  parts  are  printed  in  full  music  size  at  the  rate  of 
three  cents  per  page. 

NOVELLO'S  OCTAVO  EDITIONS  of  ORATORIOS  of  Han- 
del, Haydn,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  &c.  in  Vocal  Score,  with 
Piano  Forte  accompaniment.  Handel's  Messiah,  ©1,63  ;  Judas 
Maccabffius,  3rl,63  ;  Haydn's  Creation,  ®1,25.  All  thp  Orato- 
rios of  these  great  masters  have  been  pubUshed  in.  this  series 
at  similarly  low  prices. 

NOVELLO'S  OCTAVO  CHORUSES.  All  the  Choruses  in 
the  octavo  editions  of  the  Oratorios,  may  be  had  distinct  in 
Vocal  Score  with  Organ  or  Piano  Forte  acconipamment,  at  3, 
6,  9,  or  13  cents  each. 

NOVELLO'S  CHORAL  HAND-ROOK.  A  Collection  of 
music  in  separate  vocal  parts.  In  this  work  are  pubUshed  the 
whole  of  the  chorus  parts  of  the  fuUowing  Oratorios  : 

Handel's  "  Messiah,"  price  38  cents  each  part. 

Handel's  "  Judas  Maccabceus,"  price  38  cents  each  part. 

Handel's  *'  Samson,"  price  33  ceuts  each  part. 

These  parts  are  printed  in  the  octaTO  size,  with  the  Alto  and 
Tenor  parts  in  the  Treble  Cleff. 

COLLECTION  OF  GLEES.  Novello's  Glee  Hive,  Part  Song 
Book,  and  the  fllusical  Times  and  Singing  Class  Circular.  For 
particulars,  see  Catalogue  No.  5,  sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

J.  A.  NOVELLO, 
Sacred  Music  Store,  3S9  Broadway,  New  York, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  2i  Poultry,  London. 


WOEKS  OP  ART. 

THE  undersigned  have  associated  themselves  under  the  firm 
of  CHANDLER  &  CLAPP,  as  Dealers  in  Works  of  Art, 
to  which  business  they  will  give  their  exclu-ive  attenrion. 
They  ha^e  taken  HOUSE  No.  24  WINTER  STREET,  and  fitted 
up  spacious  and  weli-lighted  Rooms  for  tbe  favorable  exhibi- 
tion of  Paintings,  Drawings,  Fiue  Engravings,  etc.,  of  which 
they  have  now  on  band  a  large  and  valuable  stock,  selected 
■with  great  care,  and  iucludii  g  many  rare  works  by  the  most 
celebrated  masters,  both  ancient  and  modern.  Persoas  inter- 
ested in  Works  of  Art  are  invited  to  visit  this  Establishment, 
where  they  will  find  the  finest  collection  of  Engravings  in  the 
country,  and  every  convenience  for  examining  them  atlei^nre. 

The  stock  will  be  constantiy  renewed  by  importations  from 
the  best  PubUshing  Houses  in  Europe. 

G.  L.  CHANDLER, 

Boston,  July,  1855.  GEO.  G.  CLAPP. 

SIGNOR  AUaUSTO  BENDELARI 

TTTILL  be  ready  to  receive  pupils  by  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
^  \  teniber.  He  may  be  addressed  at  the  rooms  of  Messrs. 
Chickering  &  Sons,  or  at  J^ichardson's  Musical  Exchange, 
until  October  1st,  after  which  time  at  his  residence,  No.  86 
Pinckney  Street. 

Sig.  BEKtiELARi's  class  of  young  ladies  in  singing,  for  be^n- 
ners  only,  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  9th,  at  4  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  in  the  Messrs  Chickering's  Saloon,  where  the  exercises 
will  be  continued  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoon,  at 
the  same  hour. 


a.   ANDRE   &/   CO.'S 

3©£|tDt   of    faxti^n    anir    ^amzBiit    |Elu5U, 

19   3.  NINTH   STREET,   ABOVE   CHESTNUT, 

(East  side.)  PHILADELPHIA. 

HT^A  catalogue  of  our  stock  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  published.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

■ffEACHEK     OF     MUSIC, 
365  "Waslaimgtoia  Sta-eet,  Eostosa. 

CHICKEIIINGI   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

WAISEISOOMS, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr29  BOSTON.  tf 


SUPERIOR     TO     ALL. 

lIGIiTE,  I£Wf  §1  &BEABB!ISY'E  PlilOS. 

NATHAN    RICHARBSON 

■\Vould  respectfully  inform  tlie  public  that  he  has  taken  the 
Agency  for  the  New  England  iJtates,  for  the  sale  of  the  above 
celebrated  instruments,  a  full  assortment  of  which  will  con- 
stantly be  kept  at  his 

MUSICAL    EXCHANGE, 
282  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

These  Instruments  are  warranted  in  all  cases,  and  put  up  in 
secure  boxes,  free  of  expense,  for  transportation  to  any  dis- 
tance.  Also,  NEW  MUSIC  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and 

America  received  as  soon  as  published,  which,  together  with 
our  own  publicacions,  forms  the  largest  stock  and  greatest 
variety  of  Sheet  Music  to  be  found  in  the  United  States.  The 
most  liberal  discount  made  to  the  Trade  and  Seuiinaries. 

Catalogues  sent  to  any  address,  §-rai«. — Superior  Melodeoks 
always  on  hand.— PIANOS  TO  LET,  on  liberal  terms. 

NEW  GLEE  BOOK....PIIICE  50  CENTS. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  VOCALIST'S  GLEE  BOOK,  Compri- 
sing the  Songs,  Quartets,  &c.,  of  the  Continental  Vocalists. 
Price  50  cents. 

Just  published  by   Oliver  Ditsou,  115  WasMngton  St. 
HENRY   S.    CUTLER, 

BASEMENT  ROOM  IN  THE   CHURCH  OE  THE  ADVENT, 

GREEN  STREET. 

O^Communications  may  be  left  with  Oliver  Ditson,  or  yiifh 

Nathan  Richardson. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO -FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  "WasSiimg'toii.  Street, 
BOSTON,    LI  ASS. 

YOUNG  LABIES'  YOGAL  IISIC  SCHOOL. 

E,  R.  BLANCHAliU,  Teacher, 

This  School  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  acquire  the 
ability  to  rtad  music  readily  at  sight,  and  is  particularly  adapt- 
ed to  the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  teach 
singing  in  schools,  or  to  receive  instruction,  from  the  best  mas- 
ters, in  the  Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  Style,  &c. 

Address,  care  of  Geo.  J.  \Vebb  &  Co  ,  No.  3  Winter  street. 

MR.  J.  C.  D.  PAEKEK, 

WILL  be  bappy  to  give  instruction  in  Piano-forte  and 
Organ  playing,  and  the  Theory  of  Music.     Address  ; — 
No.  SHaywardPlaoe.  May  26.  tf 

MEYER    &    TRETBAR, 

0=-AGENTS  for  the  Publishing  House  of  G.  M.  MEYER,  Ju. 
Brunswicli. 


IF  you  wish  to  learu  to  play  in  the  shortest  time  possible,  buy 
RICHARDSON'S 


I3I>S:C233S:Xj 


which  is  acknowledged  by  the   most  eminent  musicians   of 
Europe  and  America  to  be  the  BEST  Instruction  Book  that 

has  ever  been  published. Price  Three  Dollars. 

[republished  at  the  MUSICAL  EXCHANGE,  Boston,  and 
for  sale  at  all  Music  Stores. 


J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  Wo.  50  IKiieelajad  Street. 
DIr°Will  return  to  the  city  by  the  1st  of  October. 

C.    BKEUSING, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

OC?^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Has  returned  to  town  an*!  is  really  to  vi^cpiv  pupil;?.    He  may 
be  addressed  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange. 

CARL    HAUSE 

OEFERS  his  services  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
in  the  higher  branches  of  Piano  playing.  The  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Professional  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  wish 
to  accomplish  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
ing, is  respectfully  requested 

Mr.  Hause  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Richardson,  282  Washington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  Row. 


ED"WABD    li.    BAIjCH,       MTJSIG     AISTD     JOB     FBINTING    OFFICE, 


OEaAN-HARMONIUMS, 

MANUFACTURED  EZ 

MASON     Sl     HAMLIN. 

THE  Organ-Harmonium  is  an  entirely  new  (patent)  muf^jcal 
instrument  of  the  reed  species,  having  two  manuals,  or 
rows  of  keys,  and  eight  stops,  as  follows: — 1.  Diapason  ;  2. 
Duiciana;  3-  Principal;  4.  Elute  ;  5-  Bourdon;  6.  Hautboy; 
7.  Expres.'tion  ;  8  Coupler.  It  is  designed  more  especially  for 
the  u.-^e  of  churches,  lecture-rooms,  and  oiber  large  public 
halls,  having  power  nearly  equJil  to  a  thousand  dollar  organ  ! 
It  is  also  capable  of  many  solo-effects,  and  has  great  variety  in 
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Eeminiscences  of  a  Summer  Tour. 
VII. 

Down  the  Neckar  to   Heidelbekg — View  from 

THE  KoNIGSTUHL — STODliNTS'  KnEIPES  AND  DOELS— 

Opera  of  Deu  Fp.eyschotz  at  Munich — Royal 
Bronze  Foundry— The  Danup.e  — Beistiioven's 
Grave. 

I  bad  been  stopping  a  day  at  Ludwigsburg  to 
examine  the  famous  Organ  establishment  of  the 
Messrs.  Walker,  some  account  of  which  I  have 
given  in  a  previous  chapter. 

Some  ten  or  twelve  miles,  by  the  post  road, 
down  the  valley  of  the  lovely  Neckar,  will  bring 
you  to  Heilbronn,  from  which  point  the  stream  is 
navigable  for  small  craft.  And  let  no  summer 
rambler  neglect  this  descent  of  the  Neckar  from 
Heilbronn.  To  traverse  its  entire  length  is  not 
a  long  journey,  and  from  its  sdurce  amid  the 
shadov/s  of  the  Black  Forest  to  where,  below 
Heidelberg,  it  rushes  into  the  joyous  embrace  of 
the  Rhine,  there  is  not  a  mile  but  is  crowded 
with  interest.  Leaping  upon  the  deck  of  the 
asthmatic  little  steamer  that  lies  in  waiting  at 
Heilbronn,  you  are  in  a  few  moments  buried  in 
the  depths  of  the  forest.  Farlher  down,  the 
stream  becomes  narrower  in  its  sinuous  course, 
struggling  now  angrily  with  the  hill-sides  which 
encroach  on  its  channel,  now  creeping  through 
the  silent  meadows  and  among  vineyards  whose 
ripe  grapes  are  reflected  in  its  waters.  Every 
crag  and  promontory  here,  as  on  the  Rhine,  is 
crowned  with  its  castle.  Midway  in  its  course  it 
skirts  the  base  of  a  rugged  mountain  range. — ■ 
Ruined  fortifications  run  along  the  edge  of  its  steep 
wooded  banks.  Here  is  seen  the  crumbling  castle 
of  Hornegg,  in  the  olden  time  a  stronghold  of  the 
Teutonic  knights.  Here,  too,  is  the  castle  of 
Dauchstein  and  the  red  ruin  of  Minneburg. 
Yonder  the  towers   of  Hornberg   are  pictured 


against  the  sky,  once  the  residence  of  Gotz  of 
the  Iron  Hand.  At  intervals  along  the  banks 
the  peasantry  may  be  seen,  decked  out  in  the 
peculiar  costume  of  the  country,  vine-dressing, — 
and  singing  the  while  some  fragment  of  a  harvest 
song.  At  Heidelberg  you  come  out  suddenly 
upon  the  broad,  warm  level  of  the  Rhine,  which 
at  this  point  is  so  remarkable,  and,  in  its  effect  on 
the  tourist,  not  unlike  the  sensation  one  feels  as 
he  descends  the  mountain  road  of  the  Simplon 
into  the  summer  fields  of  Italy. 

Heidelberg  lies  stretched  out  a  mile  or  more 
along  the  banks  of  the  Neckar,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  mountains,  and,  with  its  ancient  castle 
and  dilapidated  public  and  private  architecture 
and  the  lazy  aspect  of  its  one  interminable  street, 
reminds  you  of  an  old  stager  who  has  passed 
through  the  battle  and  turmoil  of  life,  and  is  now 
resting  in  pensioned  retirement  till  its  close.  It 
has  the  air  of  a  city  that,  long  ages  ago,  in  the 
midst  of  a  sturdy  life,  became  suddenly  paralyzed. 
And  well,  indeed,  it  may,  for  does  not  History 
inform  us  it  was  "  five  times  bombarded,  twice 
laid  in  ashes  and  thrice  taken  by  assault  and  deliv- 
ered over  to  pillage  "  ?  I  took  lodgings  at  the 
Prince  Charles  Hotel  in  the  market  place,  close 
under  the  walls  of  the  castle.  Just  opposite  rises 
the  steeple  of  the  great  church,  which,  in  times 
past,  has  been  witness  to  so  many  scenes  of 
slaughter  and  sacrilege.  Late  in  the  night,  as  I 
lay  awake  in  my  chamber,  I  could  hear  the  organ 
wailing  forth  its  melancholy  music. 

Toiling  up  to  the  castle  one  evening,  I  en- 
countered, among  the  trees  in  the  garden,  some 
half  dozen  young  men  wearing  the  garb  and  the 
aspect  of  students,  smoking  diligently,  withal, 
and  singing  songs  and  drinking  lager  beer.  It 
chanced  they  were  recent  graduates  of  our  own 
Harvard  University,  who  had  come  to  spend  a  year 
in  Heidelberg  by  way  of  finish  of  their  col- 
legiate course.  They  told  me  they  kneiped 
with  the  Prussians,  which  was  equivalent  to  saying 
they  were  at  feud  with  all  others. 

This  system  of  Kneipes  is  carried  out  to  its 
fullest  extent  in  Heidelberg.  The  students  from 
each  state  or  section  of  the  country  clan  together 
and  fraternize,  after  a  manner  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. Under  the  auspices  of  my  courier  Joseph, 
who  had  himself  been  a  student  at  Bonn,  I  visited 
several  of  these  clubs.  The  routine  of  the  per- 
formances is  much  the  same  in  them  all.  It 
appeared  mainly  to  consist  of  smoking  and  beer- 
drinking,  aiid  the  singing  of  roUicking  songs. 
There  is,  in  truth,  but  little  of  music  in  these 
songs  of  the  German  students.  Some  one,  at 
random,  takes  up  the  burden  of  a  tune,  and  all 
hands  roar  out  the  chorus,  in  unison,  with  harsh 
unsympathetic   voices,  thoroughly   out  of    tune. 


By  "  particular  request",  of  Joseph,  I  was  favored 
with  the  celebrated  Fox  song,  in  which  all  joined 
and  made  up  in  lively  gesticulation  and  stentorian 
shouts  what  was  wanting  in  harmony.  One  mar- 
vels at  the  quantity  of  beer  which  vanishes  in 
these  sessions.  Six  or  eight  quarts  to  a  man  is 
no  inordinate  allowance.  Here  most  of  the 
duels  originate.  Harmless  beei'-duels  the  ma- 
jority of  them  are,  to  be  sure,  but  not  unfre- 
quently  a  savage  challenge  is  given  that  must  be 
Ibught  out  with  swords.  Several  of  these  last  I 
took  occasion  to  witness,  as  representing,  no  less 
than  the  Kneipe,  one  of  the  peculiar  institutions 
of  the  German  Universities.  They  are  fought 
in  a  hall  fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river,  out  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Heidelberg  authorities.  With  a  show  of 
mystery  I  was  conducted  to  this  apartment,  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning.  On  arriving  at  the 
place,  my  first  greeting  was  the  noise  of  the  grind- 
ing of  swords,  in  the  court  yard  connected  with 
the  establishment.  There  was,  at  least,  a  sem- 
blance of  reality  about  this.  The  hall  is  grimly 
decorated  around  its  walls  with  broadswords, 
foils,  masks  and  all  th-e  accoutrements  of  its  special 
vocation.  Much  ceremony  is  observed  in  the 
details  of  the  duel.  Each  combatant  has  two 
seconds,  the  duty  of  one  of  whom  is  to  support  the 
sword  arm  of  his  principal  in  the  intervals  of 
rest,  and  administer  comfort  and  encouragement 
to  his  flagging  spirit, — the  other  to  defend  him 
from  some  uncommonly  sturdy  thwack  or  illegal 
thrust  of  his  adversary.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  is 
allowed  to  each  pair  of  combatants,  unless,  in  the 
meantime,  one  of  the  parties  has,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  officiating  surgeon,  received  a  sufficiently 
severe  cut  to  justify  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 
The  assailants,  as  also  their  seconds,  are  carefully 
protected  at  every  point  except  the  face  and 
upper  part  of  the  chest.  Against  these  exposed 
parts  blows,  of  a  prescribed  form  and  nature, 
are  aimed.  An  umpire  is  chosen  to  see  fair  play 
on  both  sides.  I  have  said  the  theatre  of  these 
broils  is  in  a  remote  and  retired  position.  Every 
precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  a  surprise,  never- 
theless. Half  a  dozen  or  more  sentinels  are 
posted  along  the  route  leading  to  the  hall.  This 
is  a  permanent  and  standing  force,  and  consists  of 
a  score  of  superannuated  old  women,  who  are 
detailed  for  duty,  by  squads,  armed  each  with 
a  red  cotton  umbrella,  which  is  spread  at  the 
slightest  indication  of  alarm.  The  signal  given  is 
speedily  transmitted  to  the  centre  of  the  field  of 
operations,  and  there  is  divesting  and  the  remo- 
ving, in  hot  haste,  of  all  the  forbidden  parapher- 
nalia of  conflict.  Three  duels  were  "  tallied  off" 
on  the  morning  I  was  present,  resulting  in  the 
semi-amputation  of  a  nose,  and  an  ugly  gash  in  the 
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cheek  of  one  of  the  combatants,  from  the  blows  of 
a  vigorous  adversary.  Judgiug  from  my  hmited 
observations,  these  young  Hotspuj's  ai'e  proud  of 
their  wounds  received.  I  saw  half  a  dozen  of  them 
at  the  railway  station  next  morning,  exhibiting, 
with  some  parade,  their  patched  and  sutured  faces 
to  the  passing  train. 

One  should  not  bid  adieu  to  Heidelberg  till  he 
has  climbed  the  steep  Konigstuhl,  behind  the 
town,  and  watched  the  sunset  from  its  summit. 
This  point  of  view,  for  grand  and  picturesque 
scenery,  is  unsurpassed.  The  silver  Neckar  is  at 
your  feet.  Westward,  extending  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  eye,  are  broad  and  fertile  plains 
clothed  with  verdure  and  fields  of  waving  grain. 
Far  away  to  the  South  is  the  ridge  of  the  Black 
Forest,  and  nearer  the  dark  vallies  of  the  Oden- 
wald  and  the  summits  of  the  Hartz  mountains 
appear.  In  the  distant  valley  gleams  the  Rhine, 
like  a  river  of  gold.  The  summer  sun  softens  all 
and  lends  to  the  landscape  a  dreamy  beauty. 

At  Munich  I  heard  the  music  of  Der  Frey- 
schiitz  with  an  orchestra  of  sixty  instruments,  led 
by  Lachner.  The  opera  was  well  represented  in 
all  its  parts,  although  no  role  was  prominent. 
Throughout  the  masterly  instrumentation  was 
given  with  accuracy  and  verve,  and  with  such 
effect  as  to  make  one  more  than  ever  regret  the 
reigning  fashion,  that  would  substitute  the  labors 
of  Donizetti  and  Verdi  for  legitimate  harmony. 
I  doubt  if  this  work  is  ever  faithfully  rendered 
out  of  Germany.  Its  goblin  tale  just  suits  the 
German  fancy ;  and  it  is  entered  into  with  a  zest 
that  we  constantly  miss  elsewhere.  What  par- 
ticularly struck  me  was  the  intelligence  displayed 
by  all  of  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  music. 
The  understanding  between  the  conductor  and 
his  band  was  perfect.  The  movement  of  the 
orchestra  was  as  that  of  a  single  instrument.  Nor 
did  this  apparent  unanimity  and  good  feeling 
cease  here.  It  pervaded  the  players  and, singers 
of  every  grade,  as  well.  The  first  few  bars  satis- 
fied me  on  this  point ;  and  I  gave  myself  up  un- 
reservedly to  the  enjoyment  of  the  music.  And 
never  was  the  beautiful  overture  more  enjoyable. 
In  the  quartet  of  horns  at  the  introduction,  the 
tones,  so  rich  and  woody  always,  seemed  now 
like  the  coloring  of  our  autumnal  forests. — 
As  the  composition  went  on  to  where  the  theme, 
after  being  wooed  in  turn  by  the  several  classes 
of  instruments,  is  taken  up  con  amore  by  all, 
what  fellowship  and  fraternization  of  sounds 
were  there  !  The  audience  were  roused  to  an 
electric  excitement,  which  was  evinced  by  a 
universal  shout  of  applause  at  the  close.  I  can 
not  say  so  much  for  the  vocalization  of  that  eve- 
ning, but  all  faults  of  voice  and  of  method  were 
atoned  for  by  the  sensible  attention  of  every  one  to 
his  part,  and  the  equable  effect  of  all.  There  was 
no  levity  or  indifference,  or  affected  virtuosity 
and  straining  for  a  point,  which,  oftentimes,  so 
mars  our  best  operatic  performances  at  home. 
The  decorations  and  mechanism  of  the  play  were, 
of  course,  admirable,  thoagh  partaking,  towards 
the  end  of  the  piece,  rather  more  of  the  infernal 
than  is  wholly  congenial  to  our  notions  of  taste. 
—  In  reviewing  the  performance,  after  its 
close,  I  hardly  knew  why  it  had  pleased  me  so 
much.  I  could  carry  away  no  recollections  of 
brilliant  or  striking  points.  I  was  told  it  was 
rather  below  the  ordinary  standard  of  the  place. 
But  it  has  impressed  me  ever  since  like  the  mem- 
ory of  a  pleasant  dream. 


Next  to  the  Opera  and  the  Galleries  of  Art, 
with  which  Munich  abounds,  I  was  most  eager  to 
visit  the  celebrated  Bronze  Foundry,  now  under 
the  direction  of  Ilerr  Frederic  Miiller,  the 
nephew  of  the  founder  of  the  establishment. 
It  was  here  that  the  stupendous  statue  of  Bavaria 
(sixty-one  feet  in  height)  was  successfully  cast. 
At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  colossal  statues  of 
Jefferson  and  Patrick  Henry,  by  Crawford,  were 
being  cast,  fragments  of  which  were  lying  about, 
at  random,  like  the  parts  of  a  dissected  giant. 
The  order  for  the  celebrated  statue  of  Beethoven, 
by  Crawford, — destined  (by  the  munificence  of 
Mr.  Charles  C.  Perkins)  for  the  Boston  Music 
Hall — had  also  just  been  received.  All  the  de- 
tails of  the  interesting  process  of  casting  in  bronze, 
were  pointed  out  and  explained  by  the  gentle- 
manly conductor  of  the  establishment. 

From  Munich  our  route  lay  through  an  inter- 
esting country  to  Ratisbon,  where  we  came  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Danube — the  "  Rio  Divino"  of 
the  Italian  poet.  It  has  become  fashionable,  of 
late,  to  (;ompare  the  Danube  with  the  Rhine, 
much  to  the  detraction  of  the  latter  stream.  I 
question,  however,  whether  novelty  is  not  the  one 
feature  in  which  the  Austrian  river  will  stand  in 
the  comparison.  For  the  much-travelled  Rhine 
familiarity  may,  in  the  minds  of  some,  have  bred  a 
contempt ;  but  to  one  who  looks  on  them  both 
with  the  freshness  of  a  first  acquaintance,  the 
"  Valley  of  Sweet  Waters"  must  still  carry  off 
the  palm.  To  me  the  Rhine-voj'age  is  like  the 
reading  of  a  mellow  romance  of  the  olden  time. 
The  Danube,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  Carlyle  of 
Rivers  ;  all  breaks  and  dashes,  and  abounding  in 
rocks  and  whirlpools  and  rugged  mountain  defiles, 
which  contiually  take  your  attention  by  storm 
and  weary  you  by  their  constant  repetition. — 
Grim  old  castles  frown  upon  you  from  every  crag 
and  headland.  The  rapid  rushing  stream  hurries 
you  on  at  a  fearful  rate,  giving  no  time  for  enjoy- 
ment. Grandeur — sublimity  even,  is  its  promi- 
nent characteristic,  but  it  is  a  monotonous  gran- 
deur, unvaried,  wild  and  dark.  The  features, 
most  civilized  in  appearance  and  humanizing  in 
their  influence,  upon  its  banks,  are  the  convents 
or  palace  monasteries  of  the  Benedictine  monks, 
seen  nowhere  else  in  such  beauty  and  perfection. 
I  would  fain  have  climbed  up  to  them  to  taste  the 
quality  of  the  grand  old  organs,  which  are  to  be 
found,  in  rare  excellence,  in  those  secluded 
retreats. 

At  Vienna  I  made  haste  to  inquire  for  the 
tomb  of  Beethoven.  It  was  with  feelings  of  sur- 
prise, but  more  of  regret,  that  I  learned  neither 
my  commissionaire,  nor  the  driver  of  the  fiacre, 
could  tell  in  which  of  the  three  or  four  ceme- 
teries, outside  of  the  walls  of  the  city,  the  remains 
of  the  great  composer  lay. buried.  Taking  it  at  a 
venture,  we  drove  at  first  to  the  wrong  jilace,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  where  we  learned  that  the  ob- 
ject of  our  search  was  at  Wahring,  a  little  village 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  town.  "  To  Wahring 
let  us  go,"  said  I,  in  a  mood  ill  befitting,  I  fear, 
the  nature  of  my  pilgrimage.  The  faces  of  both 
Jehu  and  the  guide  expressed,  more  plainly  than 
words,  their  estimation  of  the  folly  of  such  an 
errand  in  the  abstract,  and  at  this  time  in  partic- 
ular, for  it  was  now  raining  heavily  and  we  had 
still  some  miles  to  compass.  At  the  gate  of  the 
little  cemetery  in  Wahring  sat  a  pleasant  old  lady, 
in  a  sort  of  porter's  lodge,  reading.  By  her  direc- 
tions I  soon  found  out  the  consecrated  spot,  where 


I  stood,  I  know  not  how  long,  uncovered  beneath 
the  dripping  acacia  trees  which  embower  the 
tomb.  A  crowd  of  fancies  rushed  into  my  mind. 
Beneath  the  stone  at  my  feet  was  all  that  remains 
of  the  great  Beethoven.  But  a  few  weeks  pre- 
viously, I  had  visited  the  house  in  which  he  was 
born,  in  an  obscure  street  at  Bonn.  Here,  in 
equal  obscurity,  he  rests  in  his  last  sleep.  And 
what  a  life  was  his !  From  bis  cradle  to  his  grave, 
how  eventful :  to  the  appreciation  of  many,  how 
dark  and  unintelligible !  The  tomb  itself,  (grave 
it  is  rather_)  is  utterly  without  pretension — too 
much  so,  I  could  not  help  feeling.  A  slab  of 
light  colored  stone,  without  inscription,  overlies 
the  spot.  There  may  be,  and  doubtless  there  is, 
a  sarcophagus  beneath,  but  it  does  not  so  appear. 
Placed  against  the  wall  opposite,  is  an  obelisk  or 
entablature  of  white  marble,  having  a  gilded 
lyre  and  a  chrysalis  for  its  only  device.  On  the 
plane  surface  beneath,  is  this  simple  record : 
BEETHOVEN. 

There  is  in  all  this  an  exalted  simplicity,  it  is 
true.  But  is  it,  in  its  plan  of  construction,  suffi- 
ciently dignified  and  enduring,  or  in  its  design  in 
keeping  with  the  stern  character  of  the  man, — or 
is  it  altogether  a  worthy  tribute  of  the  proud 
city  which  is  in  possession  of  Beethoven's  grave. 

I  have  been  accustomed  to  regret  that  the  ashes 
of  the  great  composer  were  not  claimed  by  his 
native  cit}^  But,  after  all,  there  is  a  certain 
fitness  that,  in  this  respect,  it  should  be  as  it  is. 
It  may  more  accord  with  the  last  years  of  his 
sorrowful  life  and  its  gloomy  close,  that  he  should 
lie  buried  near  the  home  of  his  adoption,  by  the 
dark,  rushing  Danube,  rather  than  in  the  pleasant 
city  of  his  birth,  on  the  banks  of  the  joyous 
Rhine.  Much  musing  on  these  things,  I  was  be- 
coming oblivious  of  time  and  place,  when  I  was 
roused  by  an  interjection  of  wrathful  impatience 
from  the  guide,  following  whom  unresistingly  I 
entered  the  carriage,  and  was  soon  rolling  through 
the  streets  of  Vienna  to  my  hotel. 


For  Dwisht's  Journal  of  Music. 

An  Evening  in  the  Hartz. 

FROM    THE    PRIVATE    LETTERS  OE    3IK.    BROWN. 
[Clearly  a  Fantasy  Piece.] 

Among  the  persons  whom  I  met  while  making  the 
usual  foot  journey  through  the  Hartz,  was  a  gentle- 
man who  joined  our  party,  after  leaving  Blimkenliurg 
on  our  way  through  tlie  valley  of  the  Bode,  and  the 
villages  Elend  and  Schirke,  to  the  Brocken.  On 
such  journeys  wc  easilj'  make  acquaintances,  sympa- 
thy in  tastes  and  in  the  objects  of  our  travel  leaJing 
to  great  freedom  of  intercourse,  and  making,  at 
least  for  the  time  being,  strangers  quite  intimate 
companions.  I  was  sitting  under  the  piazza  of  the 
little  house  for  refreshment  upon  the  top  of  the  Zieg- 
enkopf,  a  lofty  height  back  of  Blankeuburg,  looking 
down  upon  the  remains  of  the  old  robber  den  of  Rcin- 
stein,  aud  the  beauiiful  open  country  spreading 
away  far  as  vision  could  reach.  Giving  loose  rein  to 
the  imagination,  I  was  endeavoring  to  draw  a  picture 
of  the  time,  when  the  people  of  Qnedlinburg,  no 
longer  able  to  bear  the  insolence  of  the  Lord  of  Rein- 
stein,  came  together,  traders  and  mechanics  as  they 
were — and,  donning  the  array  of  war,  stormed  the 
robber  chief  in  his  lofty  den  on  that  huge  mass  of 
sandstone  and  actually  prevailed — right  for  once 
overcoming  might.  This  was  in  1336.  The  rascal 
was  shut  up  in  the  large  oaken  cage,  which  you  may 
still  see  in  the  town  ball  of  Qnedlinburg,  and  kept 
there  nearly  two  years,  till  he  purchased  his  freedom 
for  3000  thalers, — a  large  sum  then. 
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It  was  there  that  the  stranger  joined  me,  and  to- 
gether we  drew  many  a  fantastic  picture  of  those  old 
times.  In  tlie  course  of  the  conversations  we  had 
during  the  two  or  three  days  which  we  employed  in 
following  the  path  of  Faust  to  the  Brocken,  he  learned 
that  I  was  an  American,  and  informed  me  that  he  had 
known  several  of  my  countrymen,  and  indeed  es- 
teemed them  very  highly.  His  acquaintance  I  marked, 
was  confined  mostly  to  our  authors,  though  one  or  two 
painters  and  sculptors  were  not  wholly  unknown  to 
him.  He  spoke  of  the  author  of  "  Arthur  Mervyn,"  of 
Irving,  and  Cooper,  of  the  author  of  "Evangeline," 
and  especially  of  Hawthorne,  whom  he  gave  the  high- 
est place  in  the  rank  of  our  imaginative  writers. 
Drake,  author  of  the  "  Culprit  Fay,"  he  had  well 
known,  and  he  mentioned  several  American  authors 
who  had  done  him  the  honor  to  seek  his  acquaintance, 
but  with  whom  he  could  form  no  intimacy.  I  was  not 
a  little  surprised  to  hear  him  speak  of  men  who  seem 
to  me  to  have  lived  a  whole  age  since — such  as  Joel 
Barlow  of  the  "  Columbiad  "  and  Dwight,  who  tried 
so  hard  to  make  an  Epic  of  the  Conquest  of  Ca- 
naan. He  expressed  no  great  friendship  for  these  gen- 
tlemen, though  he  did  them  all  due  justice,  the  one 
as  a  diplomat,  the  other  as  the  head  of  a  learned  in- 
stitution. I  must  confess  that  I  felt  a  little  suspicious 
that*  all  was  not  right  with  him,  gentlemanly  as  he 
seemed,  and  at  length  ventured  to  ask  him  who  he 
was.  He  smiled,  and  replied,  as  he  gave  me  his 
card,  '■  I  think  I  am  not  unknown  to  you  by  reputa- 
tation,  though  yon  do  not  recognize  my  person. 
Your  remarkable  countryman,  Hawthorne,  has  done 
me  the  honor  to  immortalize  me  in  one  of  his 
sketches." 

His  card  was  this  : 


dljE  iHan  ot  JTancj. 


It  must  be  confessed  that  a  more  agreeable  com- 
panion for  a  journey  through  the  scenes  of  so  much 
poetry  and  legend  as  the  Hartz,  could  not  be  found, 
and  during  my  intercourse  with  him  my  imagination 
was  kept  upon  the  stretch.  We  parted  at  the  Brock- 
en,  where  he  had  proved  an  invaluable  acquaintance, 
pointing  out  demons  and  witches  and  all  sorts  of  fan- 
tastic creations  in  the  clouds,  among  the  boulders  and 
granite  blocks  about  the  Brocken  house,  in  the  val- 
leys below,  and  in  the  woods  of  the  neighboring  lesser 
heights.  My  course  from  the  celebrated  scene  of  the 
Walpurgis  night  orgies  was  to  the  unromantic  region 
of  the  mines,  Goslar,  Clausthal,  and  that  section  of 
the  country ;  but  some  days  later,  on  reaching  Ilsen- 
burg,  at  the  opening  of  the  romantic  and  legendary 
valley  of  the  Use,  I  found  a  note  left  for  me  inviting 
me  to  be  present  at  a  meeting,  where  I  should  see 
many  celebrated  characters — a  meeting  in  which  he 
had  a  part  to  perform,  and  to  which  he  would  will- 
ingly take  me,  if  I  would  call  for  him  at  such  an  inn 
on  such  an  evening. 

One  of  the  pleasant  routes  for  a  day's  ramble  in 
the  Hartz  is  from  Ilscnburg  over  the  mountains  to 
Harzburg,  a  way  not  much  travelled,  since  most 
pleasure-seekers  go  from  the  Brocken  down  through 
the  valley  of  the  Use,  and  thence  by  way  of  the  fine 
post-road  to  the  above-named  place.  Fortunately  I 
reached  Ilsenburg  at  the  right  time,  and  after  rest 
and  refreshment  I  called  upon  The  Man  of  Fancy. 
It  was  a  warm  August  evening,  but  the  heat  was 
tempered  by  a  cool  breeze  from  the  Brocken,  while 
the  lustre  of  the  full  moon  lent  magic  to  the  evening 
view  of  the  little  town,  which  lies  wedged  in  among 
the  low,  forest-covered  mountains,  to  borrow  a  figure 
from  Longfellow,  as  in  the  mouth  of  a  trumpet. 

"  Will  you  give  this  night  to  me  ?  "  asked  the 
Man  of  Fancy. 

"  Willingly." 

"  Then  we  will  at  once  start  for  the  place  of  meet- 
ing, and  on  the  way  I  can  explain  what  you  need  to 
know." 


I  can  never  forget  that  walk  I  All  that  I  had  ever 
read  of  the  Hartz  seemed  to  become  real  as  history. 
The  bright  moonbeams  piercing  the  forest,  and  lying 
here  and  there  upon  our  road  in  broad  patches  of 
white  light;  the  lofty  tower-like  cliffs  of  the  Ilsen- 
stein  with  its  iron  cross,  whence  the  witches  in  Faust 
came  to  the  Brocken,  illumined  against  the  dark 
background  of  firs;  the  Use  rushing  merrily  down 
its  rocky  bed,  and  telling  queer  tales  of  the  doings 
up  on  the  mountains,  to  all  such  as  understand  the 
language  of  running  waters ;  the  mysterious  moun- 
tains themselves,  in  their  dark  robes — almost  funereal 
in  the  night ;  the  mills  with  their  silent  wheels,  which 
stand  along  the  little  river  after  you  leave  the  town; 
and  finally  the  solemn  silence  which  brooded  over  all 
as  we  wended  our  way  up  the  valley: — all  these 
things  are  a  living  picture  to  me  yet.  By  and  by 
we  turned  away  from  the  valley  of  the  Use  and  fol- 
lowed the  little  brook,  which  comes  brawling  down 
from  the  Scharfenstein,  and  which  led  us  into  the 
dense  woods  and  to  the  top  of  a  high  ridge.  Here 
we  emerged  into  a  broad  open  space,  which  the  char- 
coal burnei'S,  those  real  as  well  as  legendary  charac- 
ters of  the  Ilartz,  had  laid  bare  of  its  leafy  dress. 

A  valley  falls  away  to  the  right — deep,  and  in  the 
moonlight,  obscure;  but  we  avoided  this,  following 
the  track  of  the  coal  waggons  to  the  forest,  whieh 
crowned  the  next  ridge,  through  whose  glades  we 
passed  and  descended  into  the  valley  of  the  Ecker. 

Those  who  go  this  route  by  day  to  Harzburg,  or 
come  up  from  that  place  to  drink  milk  at  the  Wol- 
ken  house,  a  mile  beyond,  and  thence  make  the  little 
excursion  hither,  see  indeed  a  most  lovely  nook  in 
the  mountains,  which  a  thick  overshadowing  wood, 
and  a  broad  singing  brook  tumbling  over  the  rocks 
in  mimic  cataracts,  render  a  delicious  spot  for  rest, 
after  the  heat  of  the  walk.  Still  it  is  but  a  recess  in 
the  mountains;  the  very  place  for  the  melancholy 
Jacques  to  lie  by  the  water  and  ruminate  upon  the 
sorrows  of  the  wounded  stag;  all  apart  and  separate 
from  the  great  world  without. 

But  I  have  not  yet  stated  the  object  of  our  walk  as 
explained  by  The  Man  of  Fancy. 

We  were  speaking  of  literature  and  literary  men, 
especially  of  imaginative  writers,  when  we  emerged 
from  the  forest  into  the  open  space  above  mentioned. 
Above  us,  high  up  the  slope,  in  the  edge  of  the  woods 
the  fires  of  the  charcoal  burners  were  gleaming,  and 
the  wreaths  of  smoke  sailed  slowly  away,  half  illum- 
ined by  the  moon,  like  the  spectres  of  Ossian. 

■'  Did  we  not  know  by  experience,"  said  my  com- 
panion, "how  light  and  fragile  are  those  smoke 
wreaths,  the  eye  could  certainly  never  distinguish 
them  from  solid  and  tangible  bodies,  as  they  glide 
away  from  us  into  the  recesses  of  the  woods.  And 
indeed,  did  we  not  know  that  the  brilliant  clouds 
piled  up  behind  the  mountains  of  a  sumnier  after- 
noon are  but  masses  of  mist  and  fog  glorified  by  the 
sun's  transforming  touch,  how  could  the  eye  learn 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  snow-crowned  peaks  of 
the  Alps',  glowing  or  blushing  in  their  eternal  soli- 
tudes, as  the  day-god  pours  his  midday  splendor 
upon  them,  or  just  kisses  them  by  way  of  morning 
greeting  or  evening  good  night  ?  One  is  just  as  real 
to  the  eye,  is  as  much  a  feature  in  the  landscape,  as 
the  other.  So  in  that  world  which  is  opened  to  us  in 
books.  History  gives  us  scenes,  incidents,  characters 
in  ponderous  tomes,  and  we  exhaust  all  the  resources 
of  the  intellect  and  imagination  in  our  eiforts  to  feel 
them  as  real  and  tangible  existences.  Yet  scenes,  in- 
cidents, characters,  whieh  are  created  and  illumined 
by  genius,  like  mist  wreaths  by  the  sun, — which  are 
offspring  of  the  fancy  alone, — have  in  our  memories 
and  hearts,  and  that  too  without  effort  of  ours,  as  dis- 
tinct a  recognition,  and  a  place  as  clearly  defined. 

"  Is  Henry  the  Fourth  a  more  real  character  to 
you.  Brown,  than  Falstaflf'?  Bayard,  the  knight 
without  fear  and  without  reproach,  more  real  than 
Don   Quixote  ?     Dr.  Johnson  than  the  Vicar  of 


Wakefield '!  Alexander  Selkirk,  chasing  goats  on  an 
island  in  the  Pacific,  than  Crusoe  talking  with  his 
parrot  on  one  of  the  Southern  West  India  islands 
'over  against  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  Orinoco  1 ' 

I  could  not  deny  this, 

"  Such  creations,  when  once  genius  has  breathed 
into  them  the  breath  of  life,  are  immortal — certainly 
uirdying  so  long  as  letters  remain  and  human  nature 
is  unchanged.  The  realms  of  the  imagination  are 
peopled  with  them,  their  maxims  are  quoted  in  every- 
day life  and  their  wisdom  becomes  a  part  of  the  com- 
mon stock  of  our  knowledge.  They  form  a  Republic 
free  to  all  nations,  and  tongues,  and  confessions, — a 
republic,  however,  to  which  not  every  pretender  can 
be  admitted,  and  now-a-days  the  enormous  increase 
of  candidates  for  admission  has  forced  upon  them  the 
necessity  of  caution  in  receiving  new  members  to  the 
privilege  of  their  immortality.  And  this  brings  us 
to  the  object  before  us.  At  proper  intervals,  after 
the  lapse  of  some  half  a  century,  or  thereabouts,  a 
proclamation  goes  forth  for  all,  who  have  sought  the 
distinctions  of  genius,  to  bring  the  offspring  of  their 
im.aginations  and  present  them  for  admission  into  the 
Society  of  the  Immortals.  On  these  occasions  a  sort 
of  mass  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  the  republic  is  held, 
a  tribunal  is  erected,  and  such  as  pass  the  examina- 
tion of  Truth  and  Nature  are  admitted  to  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  community.  The  best  you 
will  soon  see  for  yourself,  for  we  are  drawing  near 
the  place  of  our  meeting." 

We  passed  rapidly  down  the  winding  way,  whieh 
led  abruptly  through  the  forest  into  the  Ecker  valley. 
At  the  base  of  the  steep  descent  an  impenetrable  veil 
of  gloom,  like  a  curtain,  shut  us  out  from  the  moun- 
tain nook,  the  scene  of  the  coming  ceremonies.  At  a 
touch  from  the  Man  of  Fancy,  the  veil  opened,  and 
the  most  enchanting  sight  met  my  astonished  vision. 
Whole  armies  of  the  subjects  of  Oberou  and  Titania, 
with  Ariel,  the  Genies  of  Eastern  romance,  and  the 
Elves  of  Tieck,  had  been  employed  in  preparing  for 
the  meeting.  The  Ecker,  as  it  flowed  over  its  rocky 
barriers,  was  hardly  recognizable  as  the  stream  I  had 
formerly  seen  by  d.ay,  so  transparent  were  its  waters, 
so  bright  and  sparkling,  and  so  lovingly  kissing  mos- 
sy banks,  adorned  with  all  the  flowers  and  sweet- 
scented  herbs  of  fairy  land.  The  valley  was  spread 
out  with  a  delicate  carpet  of  soft  grass,  from  which 
all  disagreeable  intruders,  spotted  snakes,  thorny 
hedgehogs,  newts  and  blindworms  and  the  like,  had 
been  excluded  by  the  Fairies  as  from  the  bowers  of 
Titania  in  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  The  trees 
seemed  grander  and  more  stately.  The  roughnesses 
of  the  soil  had  become  thymy  banks  of  earth  and 
seats  of  moss  and  turf;  the  shrubs  and  tangling  bri- 
ars were  now  bowers  of  roses  and  eglantine,  or  formed 
canopies  for  such  as  would  repose  upon  beds  of  roses 
— canopies  of  all  that  is  beautiful  or  fragrant.  The 
moonbeams  as  they  penetrated  the  recesses  of  the 
valley  were  changed,  so  that  over  the  whole  space, 
that  delicious  light  which  illumines  the  lands  of  the 
imagination,  soft,  mellow,  golden,  roseate,  rendered 
every  object  distinct  to  the  vision  as  in  the  bright 
beams  of  mid-day. 

These  things  I  noted  at  a  glance,  for  my  attention 
was  immediately  absorbed  by  the  multitude  there  as- 
sembled, and  by  a  beautiful  temple — a  sort  of  Wal- 
halla,  upon  a  gentle  rise  of  gi'ound  in  the  centre  of 
the  valley.  In  this  edifice,  a  temporary  structure  for 
the  occasion,  were  many  statues  of  such  men  of  lofty 
genius  as  have  peopled  the  realms  of  the  imagination 
with  living  aud  enduring  inhabitants.  I  saw  there 
the  thin  face  of  Cervantes,  the  oriental  features  of  the 
Author  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights,"  the  serene  features 
of  Dante,  Goethe  and  Schiller,  Ben  Johnson,  Lope, 
Moliere,  and  the  like.  Honest  tinker  Bunyan  had 
his  place.  Goldsmith,  Mackenzie,  and  even  Macpher- 
son  theirs.  Macpherson  for,  think  as  we  will  of  his 
poetic  powers — in  some  moment  of  the  inspiration  of 
genius  he  added  to  the  creations  of  fancy.    I  saw 
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also  with  some  surprise  the  delicate  features  of  the 
little  man,  Mozart.  I  cast  a  look  of  inquiry  upon  the 
Man  of  Fancy.  He  understood  my  douljt,  and  re- 
marked in  substance,  that  though  Da  Ponte,  or  Beau- 
marchais,  or  whoever  he  was,  who  first  gave  the 
world  the  heroes  whom  Mozart  now  claims,  had  long 
been  forgotten,  had  he  not  given  them  life  and  being; 
But  the  high  place  in  the  temple  was  filled  by  the 
statue  of  him,  who  so  surpassed  all  that  have  lived  and 
wrought  in  the  lands  of  fancy,,  as  to  have  no  second. 
Above  all,  crowned  with  ever-living  laurel,  peerless 
in  dignity  and  calm  majesty  of  visage,  with  brow  se- 
rene, the  very  throne  of  intellect,  stood  Suakspeaee. 
Tlte  great  men  of  Greece  and  Rome  of  all  antiqnity, 
like  those  of  modern  ages,  stood  below  him— the 
greatest  creative  genius  that  has  done  honor  to 
mankind.  Of  all  the  creatures  of  the  imagination 
here  in  such  numbers  collected,  no  one  could  claim  so 
many  as  his  children  as  the  immortal  Englishman. 
There  stood  Prospero  with  his  magic  wand  and  gar- 
ment, and  by  his  side  the  sweet  innocence  of  Miran- 
da. In  a  little  group  by  themselves  were  the  noble 
Merchant  of  Venice  and  his  friend ,  Portia,  and  Nc- 
rissa,  Lorenzo  and  his  Jessica.  Shylock  stood  a  lit- 
tle apart  and  eyed  them  evilly  askance.  Sir  Toby 
Belch  had  taken  Falstaff  aside,  and  was  challenging 
him  in  a  glass  of  something  better  than  a  good  sher- 
ris  sack  with  its  twofold  virtue.  In  every  quarter  I 
saw  the  children  of  Shakspeare. 

There  were  many  present  whom  I  did  not  know, 
but  needed  not  the  assistance  of  the  Man  of  Fancy 
to  recognize  Parson  Primrose,  as  he  conversed  up- 
on his  favorite  topic  with  his  clerical  brother  Parson 
Adams.  Hardly  any  group  afforded  me  more  satis- 
faction than  one  which  occupied  an  arbor  a  little  aside, 
consisting  of  Uncle  Toby,  who  was  busy  explaining 
some  operations  in  modem  warfare  to  Don  Quixote, 
who  listened  with  evident  wonder,  while  Dr.  Slop 
slept  in  a  corner.  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  was  atten- 
tively listening,  but  I  cannot  say  that  he  exhibited 
much  interest  in  the  topic,  his  eyes  often  wandering 
to  a  group  of  servants  outside,  among  whom  I  recog- 
nized Corporal  Trim  and  Sancho  Panza. 

The  Man  of  Fancy  directed  my  attention  to  a  gen- 
tleman in  a  Spanish  dress,  rich  and  splendid  in  the 
extreme.  This  gentleman  was  distinguished  by  a 
beauty  and  nobility  of  mien  almost  above  those  of 
earth.  AU  that  one  can  conceive  of  fascination 
of  manner  and  elegance  of  address  was  his.  He 
was  formed  by  nature  to  be  the  joy  and  delight 
of  woman,  and  had  his  moral  nature  equalled 
his  intellectual  and  physical  in  its  perfection,  the 
most  perfect  of  the  daughters  of  Eve  had  not  been 
above  him  in  worth.  I  needed  not  to  be  told  his 
name.  Don  Juan  stood  before  me.  I  knew  Sinbad 
and  Robinson  Crusoe  telling  tales  of  the  sea  to  each 
other.  Gil  Bias  was  recounting  his  visit  to  the  arch- 
biihop  to  some  merry  Frenchmen — and  so  on  every 
side  I  met  forms  and  faces,  the  sight  of  which  re- 
called in  an  instant  and  renewed  the  delight  of  years. 
[To  be  continued.] 


Weber's  "Derniere  Pensee." 

{From  the  Niederrlieinische  Musik-Zeitung.]' 

The  waltz  known  under  the  title  of  "  Derniere 
Pensee  de  C.  M.  Weber,"  was  composed  by  me 
at  Vienna  in  1822  (it  may  have  been  as  early  as 
1821),  and,  having  come  into  the  possession,  in  the 
same  year,  of  the  firm  of  C.  F.  Peters,  music- 
publishers  at  Leipsic,  was,  with  my  first  trio  (Op. 
2.5)  in  1824,  (or  at  the  end  of  1823),  printed  in 
the  collection  "  Vahes  brillantes  en  /Is,"  Op.  2G. 
It  is  to  be  found  in  this  collection  of  twelve 
waltzes  in  A  flat.  Some  of  these  "  Valses  bril- 
lantes" created  a  sensation  at  the  time,  and  I  often 
played  them  at  Leipsic  in  182.3.  When  Weber 
produced  my  Italian  opera.  Dido,  in  1824,  I  was 
most  hospitably  received  by  him  at  his  residence 
in  Dresden,  and  I  remember  with  pleasure  that 
the  great  master  sang  me  some  very  comic  son^s. 


and  that  I  was  called  upon  in  the  small  family 
circle  (composed  only  of  liis  dear  wife,  Madame 
Caroline),  to  give  some  trifles,  and  amon<r  others, 
the  waltz  in  question,  in  my  turn.  The  waltz 
pleased  Weber  so  much  that  I  was  obliged  to  re- 
peat it  several  times.  He  even  observed  to  his 
wife  that  words  might  be  adapted  to  it,  and  sung 
himself  the  commencemen  thus : 

"Net  walir?  Du  bist  mein  Schatzerl?" 

Subsequently  to  this,  Weber,  as  I  afterwards 
heard  from  his  wife,  frequently  played  the  waltz, 
to  which  he  was  very  partial.  It  is  possible  that 
he  performed  it  also  in  Paris,  during  his  stay  there 
in  182C,  on  his  road  to  London.  The  rest  is  an 
affair  of  the  music-publishers.  To  sum  up  the 
matter  in  a  few  words,  there  was  in  Paris  a  musi- 
cian who  wrote  down  the  waltz,  after  having 
heard  it  played  by  Weber,  and  thus  it  appeared 
after  his  unfortunate  death  in  London  as  his 
"  Derniere  Pensee"  There  is  one  point  which  is 
unintelligible  to  me,  and  that  is  how  my  old  friend 
Pixis,  who  often  heard  the  waltz  played  by  me  in 
Paris  in  1824,  could  publish  variations  on  it,  and 
thus  confirm  the  erroneous  notion  prevalent  in 
France.  I  never  attached  any  value  to  the  trifle, 
and  believe  that,  but  for  Weber's  authority,  it 
would  never  have  created  any  sensation. 

You  have  now  a  circumstantial  statement  of  the 
whole  matter.  It  was  not  until  1830,  or  later, 
that  the  firm  of  C.  F.  Peters  in  Leip.^ic  gave  a 
very  short  explanation,  indeed,  of  it.  Hereupon, 
a  musical  dileltante,  M.  Parmentier,  (the  same 
who  afterwards  translated  into  French  and 
brought  into  notice  several  of  my  songs),  wrote 
to  me  from  Paris,  and  begged  for  a  confirmation 
of  the  reports  connected  with  the  waltz.  It  was 
thus  the  details  of  the  whole  affair  and  my  letter 
were  published  in  the  French  papers. 

C.  G.  Keissiger. 


Diary  Abroad.— Ho.  20. 

Berlin,  Sept.  5. — The  man,  who  has  undoubtedly  a 
greater  knowledge  of  Bach's  works,  than  any  other  liv- 
ing, is  Prof.  Deiis,  Musical  Librarian  at  the  Eoyal  Libra- 
ry here.  And  this,  first,  because  he  is  a  Bachist  from 
taste,  and  a  most  profound  harmonist,  and  secondly,  be- 
cause he  has  charge  of  the  largest  existing  collection  of 
Bach's  works,  manuscript  and  printed,  that  exists,  and  it 
is  a  constant  aim  with  him  to  render  it  complete.  More 
than  1200  dollars  worth  of  such  works  have  just  been 
added  to  the  Bach  collection,  (works  of  Bach  and  his 
sons)  from  the  Library  of  the  Sing  Akademie.  "Will  it 
be  believed  that  of  the  vocal  writers  of  this  century,  he 
admires  most  highly — Rossini?  This  is  so.  And  one 
day,  when  the  conversation  at  the  Library  turned  upon 
vocal  mu.sic,  I  had  the  delight  of  listenmg  to  quite  a  lec- 
ture to  some  of  his  pupils  who  were  there,  upon  the 
genius  and  extraordinary  beauty  of  many  favorite  pas- 
sages from  the  works  of  that  fertile  composer. 

I  say  delight,  for  of  all  operatic  music,  which  I  have 
heard,  Rossini  is  one  of  the  four  authors  whose  works 
have  afforded  the  world  unalloyed  delight.  There  is  a 
garden  in  the  next  street  where  I  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  going  this  summer,  to  hear  light  music,  pot  pourris, 
polkas,  overtures  and  the  like.  The  brilliancy,  freshness 
and  melodic  beauty  of  anything  which  happens  to  come 
up  on  these  occasions  from  Rossini,  in  comparison  witli 
extracts  with  other  popular  composers,  is  surprising. 
Hardly  less  notable  is  the  difference  in  his  works — those 
before  and  those  after,  his  residence  in  Vienna — in  the 
employment  and  development  of  the  rich  ideas  which 
his  native  genius  gave  him  so  lavishly. 

His  feelings  of  respect  towards  the  great  Gei-raans,  has 
been  shown  in  various  ways.  Prof  Dehn  says  that  some 
ten  years  since  he  called  upon  him  in  Florence,  and  in 
the  course  of  conversation  asked  him  which  of  his  works 
he  himself  prized  most  highly?  The  veteran  counted  off 
a  number  by  their  titles  upon  his  fingers,  and  said  smi- 
lingly,'■  Don  Giovanni,  by  JIozakt!''  He  seems  dur- 
ing his  stay  in  Vienna— and  during  that  time  I  find  upon 
exumiuation,  that  he  had  opportunity  to  hear  very  many 
of  the  works  which  we  call  classic,  from  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Ciierueini,  Haydn,  Von  Weber — to  have 
been  a  diligent  and  attentive  hearer  of  the  German  music. 

In  the  Beethoven  conversation  books  the  talk  often 
turns  upon  him,  and  Jobanu  van  Beethoven,  in  one  in- 


stance in  particular,  mentions  Rossini's  desire  to  pay  the 
great  master  his  respects.  Schindler  says  that  Beetho- 
ven, liowever,  would  never  receive  him,  and  adds,  "  I  wish 
he  had  not  acted  thus."  So  do  we  all.  Still  we  know 
that  the  great  German,  though  he  could  hear  none 
of  the  great  Italian's  music,  and  saw  only  two  represen- 
tations of  one  of  his  operas,  felt  and  acknowledged  his 
genius — the  acknowledgement  being  rather  in  his  o>vn 
peculiar  s'yle — "  Rossini  would  have  been  a  great  com- 
po'ier  if  his  master  had  whipped  him  enough." 

"  Tell"  is  announced  as  on  the  operatic  programme  this 
winter  here,  and  I  look  forward  with  no  small  delight,  to 
making  acquaintance  with  another  of  the  great  works 
of  his  later  period,  produced  as  it  should  be,  with  no  lit- 
tle curiosity,  because,  just  as  one  feels  the  influence  of 
Haj'dn  and  Mozart  upon  each  other  in  symphony,  and  the 
influence  of  them  both  in  Beethoven's  first — (possibly 
the  second  also)  so  the  more  I  hear  Mozart  the  more 
clearly  do  I  feel  his  influence  upon  Rossini.  The  other 
day  at  the  ^'Requiem"  how  many  things  reminded  me 
Rossini's  "  Slahal  Mater  ;  "  and  each  repetition  of  "  Figa- 
ro" or  "  Don  Juan,"  brings  up  vague  recollections  of 
"Moses  in  Egypt"  and  "the  Barber  of  Seville."  Had  Che- 
RUEiNi  had  Rossini's  brilliant  genius  or  Rossini  Cherubi- 
ni's  immense  science,  why  may  we  not  have  had  another 
Mozart?  There  is  nothing  at  all  surprising  in  the  fact, 
that  Mozart's  works  should  not  give  as  much  pleasure  as 
"The  Barber,"  or  "The  Daughter  of  the  Regiment,"  when 
60  given  that  one  has  neither  the  author's  orchestral, 
choral,  nor  scenic  effects,  and  the  work  is  so  cut  down 
as  to  render  the  plot — the  hanging  together  {Zusammen- 
hang) — unintelligible.     This  by  the  way. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  Chernbini's  operas  say  they 
feel  the  influence  of  these  works  upon  Beethoven  in  his  Fi- 
delia, and  1  believe  Cherubini  himself  admitted  his  in- 
debtedness to  Mozart.  I  know  only  his  "  Les  deux  jour- 
nees"  or  "  Watercarrier."  This  is  exquisite,  and  one  can 
easily  conceive  the  impression  such  music  would  make 
upon  the  young  Beethoven.  It  seems  then  the  most  nat- 
ural thing  in  the  world  that  one,  who  had  at  a  very  early 
age  thrown  study  to  the  dogs,  and  'Knew  that  a  brilliant 
melody  or  concerted  piece  wonld  m.ake  all  good  again 
with  an  audience  angry  with  him  for  serving  up  some 
piece  of  patchwork  written  in  a  fortnight,  should  have 
been  most  powerfully  acted  upon  by  the  masterly  instru- 
mental music,  which  a  Vienna  residence  in  1822-3 
afforded  him  opportunity  to  hear. 

To  .such  as  go  to  hear  music  because  it  amuses  them 
alone,  to  such  as  go  only  to  hear  a  beautiful  song  sung 
by  some  beautiful  or  celebrated  singer,  the  really  best 
music  of  Rossini  must  be  of  no  more  account  than  much 
of  his  poorest — and  the  works  of  his  youth — setting  aside 
all  question  of  opera  as  mere  drama — must  be  of  equal 
excellence  with  the  works  of  his  manhood.  Many  of  the 
most  popular  operas  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  just 
as  good  with  a  piano-forte  to  set  the  pitch  and  keep  the 
singers  right,  as  with  an  orchestra,  for  they  are  written 
wdth  only  the  voice  on  the  stage  in  view,  the  instrumen- 
tation being — sound,  empty  sound.  Rossini's  master- 
pieces are  of  a  different  order.  There  is  nothing  in  them, 
though;  of  Beethoven's  grandeur  and  majesty  of  concep- 
tion in  the  exjiression  of  the  deepest  of  emotions,  for  the 
very  good  reason,  that  Rossini  had  no  such  emotions. 
His  path  through  life  has  been  a  flowery  one,  and  he 
could  not  express  what  he  never  felt.  There  is  no  such 
religious  feeling  in  his  "  Moses  "  music,  or  his  Stabat 
Mater,  as  we  find  in  Handel's  "  Israel  in  Egypt,"  or  in 
Mozart's  Requiem,  for  the  good  reason,  that  Handel  had 
true  deep  Gei'man  religious  feeling  of  the  old  Lutheran 
order,  and  Mozart  of  the  Catholic,  while  Rossini  is  tho- 
rougli  Italian  in  this  respect.  Now,  let  no  admii-er  of 
Rossini  cry  before  he  is  hurt — for  what  I  say  of  his  want 
of  power  to  express  dark  depths  of  emotion,  like  Mozart 
and  Beethoven,  is  equally  true  of  Haydn,  for  as  said 
above,  one  cannot  express  what  he  cannot  feel.  Haydn's 
childlike  joy  and  happiness  is  always  seen  in  his  music; 
Rossini's  brilliancy,  wit,  humor,  cheerfulness,  free  and 
easy  disposition,  and  high  animal  spirits,  ever  shme  out 
in  his  music,  as,  formerly  at  least,  in  his  daily  walk  and 
conversation.  I  believe  both  he  and  Charles  Dickens 
would  have  been  much  greater  men  had  they  both  been 
carefully  and  thoroughly  trained.  Yet  I  hear  the  music 
of  the  one  with  the  extreme  delight  with  which  I  read 
the  works  of  the  other.  Dickeus  is  not  Shakspeare, 
though ! 
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|);j="IirE'W  VOLTJME.— With  our  present  number 
wo  conimeiace  the  EIOUTII  half-yearly  VOLUME  of  our 
Journal  of  Music.  The  opening  at  the  same  time  of  the  Jlusi- 
cal  Season  of  lSo5-6  makes  it  a  good  time  for  new  subscribers 
to  commeuce.  We  trust  our  friends  who  have  kept  us  com- 
pany so  far,  will  use  a  little  effort  to  increase  t!ie  company, 
and  Bend  us  in  the  names  of  not  a  few  new  readers. 

Orchestral  Concerts. 

The  movement,  of  wliiali  we  have  once  or  twice 
hinted,  is  at  length  fairly  on  its  feet  before  the 
public.  It  starts  with  many  excellent  omens  of 
success.  It  is  too  true  that  we  have  lost  Bekg- 
MAXN,  who,  in  spite  of  previously  announced  in- 
tentions and  of  an  engagement  to  conduct  the 
concerts  of  our  Mendelssohn  Choral  Society,  has 
been  prevailed  upon  to  become  conductor  of  the 
Philharmonic  and  other  concerts  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  This  robs  Boston  of  his  presence 
during  the  coming  season.  But  this  was  no  rea- 
son for  despair,  as  those  who  have  taken  the  mat- 
ter of  orchestral  concerts  here  in  hand,  have 
practically  shown  to  be  their  opinion  in  this  day's 
announcement.  We  have  an  excellent  conductor 
in  Mr.  Gael  Zeerah:^,  whose  exercise  of  that 
function  in  the  concerts  of  the  Handel  and  Hr.ydn 
Society,  and  the  Orchestral  Union,  last  year,  won 
him  extensive  and  deserved  favor. 

The  concerts  will  be  commenced  with  every 
possible  guaranty  that  they  will  go  on  and  that 
all  that  is  or  shall  be  promised  will  be  fulfilled  to 
the  letter.  The  names  of  the  Managing  Commit- 
tee (and  there  are  more  as  good  who  stand  behind 
them)  should  satisfy  all  doubt  of  that.  The  or- 
chestra will  embrace  all  the  best  instrumental  tal- 
ent in  Boston,  to  the  number  of  al.  least  Ji/tij,  who, 
as  well  as  the  conductor,  will  have  every  motive 
to  do  their  best  and  work  together  in  a  true  artis- 
tic spirit.  The  musicians  are  to  risk  nothing  in  a 
pecuniary  way.  They  are  to  be  secured  their 
ordinary  pay  for  every  concert,  and  any  profits 
that  may  at  length  result  from  a  successful  season 
are  to  be  divided  among  them.  Of  course  their 
interest  and  duty  will  be  one. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  and  trusted  that  the  music- 
loving  public  also  will  see  its  interest  and  duty  to 
be  one  toward  this  enterprise.  For  the  cause  of 
good  music,  that  the  glorious  evenings  of  Sym- 
phony and  Overture  and  Song,  which  have  been 
hitherto  the  winter's  joy  and  pride  of  Boston, 
may  not  fail ;  for  the  sake  of  remembering  Beet- 
hoven and  Mozart,  and  of  encouraging  our  resi- 
dent musicians  to  keep  up  their  tone  as  artists  by 
allowing  them  to  serve  us  in  an  occupation  so  in- 
spiring to  themselves  ;  for  the  sake  of  giving  the  ri- 
sing generation  as  good  chances  as  ive  had  of  know- 
ing what  the  really  great  music  is,  before  a  false 
and  frivolous  taste  shall  get  possession  of  them,  as  it 
always  does  where  hetler  models  stand  not  in  the 
way  ;  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  our  own  musical 
gratification,  it  becomes  us  to  sustain  these  con- 
certs. It  is  hoped  that  they  will  be  made  really 
and  widely  attractive,  without  catering  to  any  low 
standards,  and  without  being  pedantically  severe. 
There  will  be  some  of  the  grand  old  Symphonies, 
by  a  more  efficient  band  than  we  have  yet  known, 
save  exceptionally.  There  will  be  the  best  over- 
tures, perhaps  concertos ;  there  will  be  singers  who 
are  artists  and  who  will  sing  good  music,  both  solo 


and  in  quartet  or  chorus  ;  and  there  will  not  be 
wanting  bright  bits  of  a  light  and  graceful  char- 
acter by  way  of  contrast  and  relief.  There  will 
be  the  attraction  of  that  noble  Hall,  and  possibly 
of  a  Beethoven  and  a  Mozart  birth-day  celebra- 
tion. The  price  of  tickets,  it  will  be  seen,  is  low, 
two  or  three  times  lower  than  those  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Concerts  in  New  York,  which  last  year 
crowded  Niblo's  theatre  from  floor  to  ceiling. 

Let  all  true  music-lovers,  then,  take  hold  and 
swell  the  subscription  lists  so  fast,  that  we  may  see 
our  way  not  only  for  six,  but  even  eight  or  more 
delightful  concerts.  On  the  public  of  course  any 
solid  ultimate  success  depends,  whatever  other 
security  a  concert  enterprise  may  rest  upon. 
Make  this  succeed  and  it  may  ripen  into  a  per- 
manent institution,  the  elements  of  which  shall 
not  have  to  be  sought  for  every  year  anew  with 
much  pains  and  uncertainty. 


Voice  TeacMng  in  Italy— Italian  Song  and 
German  Music— Jenny  Lind. 

It  has  been  considered  a  matter  of  course  that 
every  young  American  aspirant  to  the  profession 
of  a  vocal  artist  should  go  to  Italy.  The  vener- 
aHe  "  traditions"  of  Italian  song  are  allowed  to 
outweigh  and  put  out  of  sight  all  other  artistic 
considerations.  The  career  (as  scholar  and  as 
debutante')  in  Italy,  the  "  land  of  song", — that  is 
the  thing!  and  that  means  practically  the  renoun- 
cing of  all  other  kinds  of  music  and  living  alto- 
gether in  the  practice,  in  the  hearing  and  the 
atmosphere  of  the  popular  Italian  opera  of  to-day. 
In  a  word  it  means  now,  more  than  any  thing, 
entering  the  new  school  of  Verdi,  and  in  the 
end  (which  cometh  quickly)  wearing  oneself  out, 
voice  and  artistic  conscience,  in  his  service.  We 
intimated  in  our  last,  in  welcoming  a  young  towns- 
man back  from  the  schools  of  Germany,  where 
good  music  is  thought  something  of,  as  well  as 
singing  and  as  what  is  called  effect,  that,  because 
there  was  once  a  true  school  of  song  in  Italy,  be- 
cause the  one  only  genuine  vocal  school  is  the 
Italian,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  truest  school 
is  found  there  now.  And  really  it  affects  us  with 
a  certain  sadness,  when  our  young  singers  come 
back  "  finished  artists"  from  that  Italy,  to  think 
that  all  that  precious  time  and  talent  has  been 
spent  in  simply  acquiring  a  power  to  enact  a  few 
hacknied  roles  in  a  very  limited,  monotonous  and 
hacknied  round  of  the  most  modern  Italian  operas. 
Acquaintance  with  good  music,  with  the  Shak- 
speares  and  Miltons  of  the  Art,  they  have  for- 
gotten to  esteem  of  consequence,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  to  be  a  popular  Italian  prima  donna 
or  tenore  it  is  not  thought  at  all  indispensable  to 
be  in  any  deep  sense  a  musician. 

We  need  not  stop  to  qualify,  to  renew  our  ex- 
pressions of  indebtedness  to  Italian  Art  and  artists. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  every  thing,  and  from  all 
sides  of  such  a  subject,  at  once.  Look  for  the 
offsets  to  any  seeming  exclusiveness  in  the  above 
statements  to  all  our  articles  in  times  past,  in  which 
we  have  not  disguised  our  sincere  admiration  of 
the  Bosios,  the  Gkisis,  the  Badialis,  and  so 
many  more.  Our  purpose  now  is  to  point  out  the 
evil  of  the  Italian  one-sidedness,  exclusiveness, 
and  to  complain,  as  we  justly  may,  that  our  occa- 
sions for  hearing  the  greatest  kinds  of  music,  our 
oratorios  and  classical  concerts,  suffer  from  the 
fact  that  our  best-trained  singers,  those  who  go 
abroad  to  study,  are  at  once  monopolized  by  the 


Italian  opera,  become  nothing  but  so  many  more 
Lucias  and  Edgardos,  and  lend  no  loyal  voice  to 
the  interpretation  of  much  higher  and  more  satis- 
fying, more  enduring,  if  less  fashionable  kinds  of 
music.  We  now  wish  to  adduce  two  valuable 
testimonies.  The  first  we  find  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Musical  Review,  which  translates  from  a 
German  paper  extracts  from  a  private  letter  of 
Marie  Wieck,  sister  of  the  celebrated  Clara 
Schumann,  who  like  her  sister  is  already  an 
admirable  pianist,  and  has  been  spending  some 
time  in  Italy  developing  her  voice.  She  writes 
from  Milan  : 

It  is  surprising  how  many  young  songstresses,  and 
often  those  who  possess  excellent  voices  mid  liigiily 
cultivated  musical  talents,  are  assembled  in  Milan,  to 
pursue  their  studies  under  the  tuition  of  Professor 
Lamperti,  (one  of  the  seven  singing-masters  of  the 
Conservatoire,  and  agent  for  the  Opera.)  with  the 
view  of  preparing  themselves  for  the  theatre,  and 
through  his  influence  to  obtain  engagements  in  Italy. 
Of  course,  however,  to  sing  elegantly  according  to 
the  old  style,  with  a  correct  formation  of  the  tone 
and  voice,  "is  now  out  of  tlie  question.  The  solo  ob- 
ject seems  to  be  sharp,  pointed,  passionate,  and  vehe- 
ment declamation;  which,  to  produce  the  most 
thrilling  and  charming  effect,  must  be  sung  with  a 
full  voice,  and,  above  all,  with  the  most  powerful 
muscidar  elforts,  with  wide  open  moulh  and  swelling 
breast,  and  all  tliis  at  the  cost  of  the  delicate  throats 
of  the  females,  and  at  total  variance  with  all  rules  of 
art.  The  natural  blending  of  the  head-voice  with 
the  register;  the  equality  and  beauty  of  voice;  the 
soft  and  full  tone  ;  the  correct  delivery ;  the  perfect 
piano  and  fine  portamento,  and  other  attributes  to 
noble  sinking,  as  practised  by  Lind,  Sontag,  Persian!, 
Foder,  Tadolini,  and  mauy  others,  are  not  taken 
into  consideration.  This  style  of  singing  is  now  sel- 
dom heard,  and  then  by  old  singers,  who  speak  only 
of  Bellini,  Donizetti,  and  Rossini.  The  youthful, 
vigorous  singers  of  modern  days  have  only  one  name 
upon  their  lips,  and  that  is  "  Verdi."  Upon  his 
operas  rests  the  whole  art  of  music  as  well  for  the 
present  time  as  for  the  future,  and  for  this  reason 
many,  under  certain  circumstances,  sacrifice  the  re- 
maiiis  of  tbeir  voices,  sometimes  even  their  health 
and  constitution.  All  are  ambitious  only  to  be  called 
•'  Verdi-singers,"  and  they  claim  this  name  with  vain- 
glorious pride. 

At  my  arrival  in  Milan,  the  voices  of  the  singers 
were  in  their  prime;  and  these  produced,  in  several 
pieces  from  the  Tromlore,  Traviata,  etc.,  a  momentary 
and  generally  an  outward  effect  only.  Occasionally, 
however,  they  m.adc  a  very  deep  impression.  But, 
in  a  few  mouths,  I  saw  thetn  fade  away,  and  become 
stiff  and  sharp,  and  void  of  all  softness.  And  it  is 
for  this  reason,  I  believe,  that  all  voices  in  the  theatre 
sound  fatigued,  and  sung  out,  or  rather  screamed  out. 
But  I  must  here  add,  that  Italian  female  voices  gen- 
erally have  naturally  a  freer,  more  flexible,  and  fuller 
sound  than  those  of  other  countries,  especially  of 
Northern  Germany. 

The  German  elements  of  singinfc  have  found 
hitherto  but  little  sympathy  in  Lombardy.  They 
will  not  rccoimize  German  music,  even  good  piano 
music;  and  German  songs  and  operas  they  will  not 
hear.  The  professors  and  their  pupils  call  them  tedi- 
ous and  not  worth  the  sacrifice  of  voice  and  time 
upon  them,  without  effect,  as  they  express  it.  The 
second  and  third-rate  singers,  of  whom  I  heard  many 
in  the  theatres  in  Lombardy,  are  truly  horrilde,  and 
even  a  bearable  eiisenilde  is  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. They  have  no  attraction  for  the  public,  which 
consents  to  listen  to  them  only  when  the  prima 
donna  endeavors  to  conquer  the  measures  of  Signer 
Verdi. 

I  have  attended  many  singinc-lessons ;  but  never 
have  heard  a  professor  reprove  the  pupil  for  the  most 
severe  over-exertion  of  the  voice,  or  the  continual 
gasping  for  breath.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  fre- 
quently heard  them  encourage  it ;  and  custom  also 
causes  them  to  believe  it  a  correct  method.  How- 
ever, the  opinion  we  in  Germany  have,  that  the 
operas  of  Verdi  are  not  adapted  to  vocalization,  does 
not  rest  on  a  sure  foundation.  Well-trained  and 
perfect  singers  may  be  able  to  conquer  them,  and 
produce  imposinji:  and  beautiful  effects,  which  these 
operas,  with  a  discreet  orchestral  accompaniment, 
frequently  afford ;  and  I  think  that  the  Italian  public, 
in  spite  of  the  present  abominable  state  of  musical 
matters,  could  appreciate  them. 

To  the  above  we  have  the  testimony  of  still 
higher  authority  to  add,   which   is  no  less   than 
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Mme.  Jenky  Lind  Goldsci-imidt.  The  fol- 
lowing are  extracts  from  a  private  letter,  whieh 
we  have  had  for  three  years  in  our  possession, 
and  -which  we  have  hitherto  refrained  from  ma- 
king pubhc,  out  of  regai-d  to  the  feelings  of  the 
writer,  who,  at  that  time  professionally  before  the 
world,  naturally  wished  to  avoid  all  chance  of 
exposing  herself  to  misunderstanding  and  unplea- 
sant feeling  on  the  part  of  amateurs  and  artists  of 
a  school  different  from  her  own.  But  we  are 
sure  that  no  such  ground  for  silence  now  exists, 
and  at  all  events  the  good  that  must  he  done  by 
such  most  timely  words  from  such  a  source,  is 
enough  to  plead  here  in  extenuation  of  a  possible 
breaking  of  the  seal  of  confidence.  We  risk  the 
sin,  for  it  is  of  the  letter  only,  not  the  spirit.  The 
remarks  were  written,  at  our  own  suggestion,  in 
fuller  explanation  of  advice  given  to  a  talented 
young  vocalist  who  went  to  Europe  for  improve- 
ment in  her  Art.  We  copy  word  for  word  from  her 
own  autograph,  which  as  apiece  of  clear,  vigorous 
and  not  ungraceful  English  composition,  is  credit- 
able to  a  woman  of  fine  intellect.  The  Italics 
are  her  own : 

"  If  I  might  be  permitted  to  offer  a  suggestion  in 

regard  to  Miss -,  it  would  be  a  recommendation 

to  her  not  to  go  to  Italy,  as  she  has  been  advised  by 
some  friends  to  do.  My  humble  opinion  is,  that  the 
recently  adopted  method  of  Italian  singing  is  not 
the  most  natural  and  heakliy.  The  proof  thereof 
is,  that  we  see  only  a  few  singers  in  our  days  that 
know  Iiow  to  preserve  their  voice,  having  once 
been  in  Italy  and  there  acquired  the  habit  of  forcing 
more  sound  out  of  their  lungs  than  nature  intended 
they  should. 

"  I  never  went  to  Italy  myself  from  that  very  rea- 
son. After  having  heard  all  the  modern  Italian 
singers,  I  was  well  convinced  that  my  voice  never 
would  have  been  able  to  preserve  its  natural  elasti- 
city and  its  character  of  high  soprano,  had  I  under- 
taken to  adopt  the  same  forced  style  of  singing  as  is 
now-a-days  almost  unavoidable  in  Italy  by  the  fre- 
quent performances  of  Signer  Verdi's  operas.  .  .  . 
His  music  is  the  most  dangerous  for  all  singing 
artists,  and  will  continue  so  to  be  until  the  artists 
themselves  will  better  understand  their  own  interests, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  beauty  of  the  art  of  singing, 
and  refuse  to  sacrifice  themselves  to  a  composer,  who 
by  no  means  understands  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the 
real  Italian  singing,  that  cannot  be  surpassed  by  any 
other  nation. 

"  Miss will  find  both  in  London  and  in  Paris 

masters  fully  qualified  to  instruct  her  in  all  that  is 
deemed  requisite ;  and  in  the  former  city  now  lives 
the  most  distinguished  singing  master,  Mr.  Emanuel 
Garcia,  who  is  in  my  opinion  eminently  qualified  to 
understand  and  to  dcvelope  her  voice  and  talent. 

"  A  year's  residence  in  London  or  Paris  will  enable 
her  to  judge  of  the  progress  which  she  has  made, 
and  also  the  propriety  of  afterwards  spending  six 
months  or  one  year  in  Germany,  the  land  of  real 
music,  in  which  the  true  artist  only  can  acquire  the 
genuine  stamp  of  Art.  Germany  offers  perhaps  less 
excellence  for  the  singer,  as  a  singer ;  for  the  German 
language  is  very  bard  to  pronounce  and  often  changes 
the  character  of  the  sound  ;  for  instance  :  the  quality 
of  tone  in  singing  out  the  Italian  word,  Dolore,  and 
the  identic  German  word,  Schmerz,  will  be  found 
quite  different  in  its  result,  and  infinitely  in  favor  of 
the  former.  Bnt — to  wish  to  become  a  good  artist, 
with  a  good  artistical  conscience,  and  not  know  Ger- 
many and  its  musical  masters,  would  indeed  be  as 
great  a  loss  for  the  artist,  as  it  would  to  the  public, 
before  whom  he  ought  to  wish  to  give  a  right  im- 
pression. 

"  I  know  what  Germany  is  to  an  artist,  and,  with 
all  my  veneration  for  the  true  Italian  singing  schoo'i 


I  really  believe  that,  unless  I  had  taken  the  German 
music  as  the  ground-work,  my  whole  knowledge  of 
Italian  singing  would  never  have  satisfied  me,  and 
my  musical  faculties  would  have  been  undeveloped 
and  unfruitful. 

'■  What  I  therefore  wish  most  earnestly  to  impress 
upon  Miss 's  mind  is,  that  she  would  try  to  com- 
bine Italian  song  and  German  music,  the  one  being  as 
necessary  as  the  other ; — that  she  would  try  to  avoid 
false  pathos,  as  the  same  law  exists,  to  its  fullest 
extent,  in  Art  as  in  life; — that  .she  be  true  to  herself, 
try  to  find  out  the  beauty  of  truth,  as  well  in  the 
simplest  song  as  in  the  most  difficult  aria; — and  the 
great  secret  will  he  her's, — the  most  powerful  pro- 
tector against  envy  and  malice  will  be  on  her  side." 

These  are  words  to  be  pondered.  They  are 
not  one-sided,  they  are  not  unkind  or  prejudiced. 
Observe,  the  writer  fully  admits  the  paramount 
claims  of  the  true  Italian  school,  but  doubts  if  the 
Italy  of  to-day  be  necessarily  the  right  place  to 
find  it.  "  Italian  song  and  German  music" — there 
is  the  whole  story  in  a  nutshell.  Form  the  voice, 
acquire  the  method,  learn  the  pure,  the  natural 
cantahile,  from  the  good  old  Italian  traditions ; 
but  at  the  same  time  remember  that,  in  this  cen- 
tury at  all  events,  Germany  is  the  "  land  of  real 
music,"  and  seek  to  become  baptized  into  the 
spirit  of  the  great  composers,  the  immortal  Han- 
dels,  MozARTS  and  Beethovens,  as  well  as  of 
the  KossiMis  and  Bellinis,  or  in  these  days  the 
still  more  questionably  exclusive  spirit  of  the 
DoNiZETTis  and  the  Verdis. 

[Extract  from  a  private  letter  to  the  Editor.] 
New  Tokk,  Sept.  28. — ^Last  evening  Mr.  Bris- 
Tow's  "  Original,  American  Grand  Opera,  Hip  Van 
Winkle,"  was  produced  for  the  first  time  by  the  Pyne 
and  Harrison  troupe,  under  his  direction.  In  the 
first  and  third  acts  the  libretto  follows  Mr.  Irving's 
legenfl  with  but  little  variation  ;  the  second  act  is  a 
piece  of  invention,  in  which  a  continental  officer  (Mr. 
Harrison),  "made  up"  quite  like  the  pictures  of 
Washington,  falls  in  love  with  Alice,  Rip  Van  Win- 
kle's daughter  (Miss  Louisa  Ptne)  ;  and  the  usual 
military  manceuvres  are  introduced  for  stage  effect 
The  opera  was  very  well  put  upon  the  stage;  the 
scenery  and  costumes  were  uncommonly  good ;  and 
if  the  public  verdict  is  worth  anything,  the  opera  was 
decidedly  successful. 

Of  the  libretto  not  much  can  be  said,  only  that  it 
is  by  no  means  as  senseless  and  ridiculous  as  are 
most  of  the  Italian  school.  Probably  Longfellow  or 
Willis  would  have  done  better,  but  then  no  one  ex- 
pects poets  to  write  librettos  ;  such  drudgery  is  left 
to  verse-makers.  The  work  is  not,  properly  speak- 
ing, a  grand  opera,  for  much  of  tlie  dialogue  is  spo- 
ken ;  a  shabby  practice,  which  I  hope  may  go  out  of 
fashion.  The  charm  is  at  once  broken  when  the 
actor  descends  to  the  prosaic  level  of  talking;  and 
the  opera  in  fact  becomes  merely  a  play,  with  music 
interspersed.  The  composer  evidently  aimed  at  pro- 
ducing a  populai-,  and  not  a  classical  work.  Tlie 
melodies  are  light,  resembling  those  of  Auber,  some- 
times reminding  one  of  the  better  class  of  native 
compositions,  by  some  miscalled  Etbiopi.an.  Simple 
and  graceful  themes,  set  in  stirring,  strongly  marked 
rhythms,  keep  the  public  feet  in.  motion,  and  the 
public  heart  bounding  with  delight. 

However  the  sincere  devotee  to  Art  may  regard 
this  popular  success,  still,  as  a  believer  in  the  English 
opera  yet  to  come,  I  rejoice  even  at  the  production  of 
works  like  this,  because  the  public  will  learn  in  time 
that  all  inspiration  was  not  given  to  the  Italian  and 
Teutonic  races.  If  we  are  ever  to  have  any  nation.al 
operas,  they  must  be  based  upon  our  own  language ; 


the  union  of  intelligible,  vigorous  and  attractive  plays 
with  kindred  mii<-ic. 

As  to  the  manner  of  performance  of  "  Rip  Van 
Winkle,"  not  much  can  be  said  to  Boston  readers, 
who  have  heard  this  troupe  so  often.  Miss  Louisa 
Pyne  was  as  charming  as  ever ;  her  sister  filled  her 
position  creditably;  Mr.  Harrison  was  execrably  out 
of  tune  as  usual ;  but  the  new  basso,  Mr.  Stretton, 
was  if  possible,  worse  in  every  respect  than  his  illus- 
trious chief  The  sweet  voice  and  really  brilliant 
execution  of  the  prima  donna  seemed  with  the  audi- 
ence to  atone  for  all  the  sins  of  her  associates. 

Pudpl  (i^Iut-CIItat. 

Miss  Adelaide  Piiillipps,  after  three  and  a  half 
years  absence  from  her  Boston  home,  spent  in  the 
earnest  and  successful  cultivation  of  her  rich  voice 
and  artistic  talent  in  the  Old  World,  announces  a 
Concert  at  the  Music  Hall  this  evening.  We  cannot 
douljt  that  she  will  receive  the  warmest  welcome. 
Her  antecedents  are  well  known  aud  such  as  to  in- 
sure a  deep  interest  in  her.  Her  various  talent, 
shown  at  an  early  age  in  the  Museum  theatre  and 
elsewhere,  her  cheerful  industry,  intelligence  and 
frank,  generous  nature  ;  her  remarkably  rich  contral- 
to voice,  self-taught  at  first  to  do  good  [service,  and 
afterwards,  under  the  faithful  and  judicious  training 
of  Madame  Arnoult,  cultivated  to  a  point  that 
made  her  a  very  acceptable  concert-singer,  all  show- 
ed the  capacity,  under  right  conditions,  of  an  artist. 
The  warm  interest  of  Jennt  Lind.  too,  was  enlisted, 
and  following  her  advice,  she  studied  for  a  year  with 
Garcia,  who  was  more  than  satisfied  with  her  pro- 
gress. Of  her  subsequent  successes  in  Italy,  in  the 
contralto  roles  of  Rossini's  and  other  operas,  we  have 
all  read.  Miss  Phillipps's  only  regret  is  that  circum- 
stances did  not  enable  her  to  spend  also  some  time  in 
Germany;  but  her  musical  studies  have  not  been 
limited  to  one  style  or  school  of  music ;  Garcia  has 
taught  her  to  know  Gluck  as  well  as  Mercadante 
and  Rossini,  and  her  own  taste  is  large  and  catholic. 
Should  she  be  able  to  remain  in  her  old  home  this 
winter,  our  higher  kinds  of  concerts  may  be  much 
enriched  by  her.  At  all  events  all  musical  Boston 
must  be  eager  to  listen  to  her  voice  to-night.  She 
will  have  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Harrison  Millard 
and  an  orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Mr  Carl 
Zerkahn.  She  will  sing  a  Rondo  with  variations 
from  Meyerbeer's  "  Margaret  of  Anjon,"  a  Barcarole 
by  Paer  (in  the  Venetian  dialect),  Rossini's  Una  voce, 
and  duets  from  Tancredi  and  II  Trovatore,  with  Mr. 
Millard.  The  orchestra  will  play  two  overtures  and 
other  selections. 

The  forty  nights  of  Italian  Opera  at  the  Academy 
of  Music  in  New  York,  commenced  on  Monday  with 
n  Trovatore,  ■w'wh  Mme.  Lagrange  as  Leonora,  and 
Mile.  Aldiei,  a  new  and  apparently  much  admired 
mezzo-soprano,  as  the  gipsey  Azucena;  the  other 
characters  were  cast  as  last  year.  On  Wednesday 
Linda  was  performed,  with  Mme.  Lagrange,  Signo- 
rina  Martini  d'ORMT  and  Signori  Brignoli,  Mo- 
relli,  Rovere  and  Gasparoni  in  the  principal 
parts.  Trovatore  again  last  night.  Meyerbeer's  Hu- 
guenots and  Proplie'te  are  in  preparation,  to  be  brought 
out  with  great  splendor ;  in  these  Miss  Elise  Hens- 
LOR  is  to  take  part.  Mr.  Harrison  Millard  will 
not  appear  at  the  Academy  before  December,  and 
then  in  La  Favorita.  Meanwhile  we  are  glad  that 
Boston  still  retains  him  as  a  concert-singer  and  a 
teacher,  and  we  ask  attention  to  his  card  in  another 
column. 

To  the  foreign  engagements  already  mentioned, 
(Castellan,  Salviani,  and  Caspiani),  the  Acade- 
my has  now  added  (if  report  be  true)  that  of  Roger, 
who  is  so  great  in  Meyerbeer's  operas,  at  a  salary  of 
$5,000  per  month.  Speaking  of  salaries  the  Courier 
and  Enquirer  gives  us  the  following  authentic  state- 
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mcnt  of  the  necessary  expenses  of  an  Italian  Opera 
in  New  York,  based  on  the  arrangements  of  last 
season : 

Prima  Dnnn.i,  per  montli, ?J12nO  00 

Do.       Do.  "  800  00 

Second    Do.  "  100  00 

First  Tenor  "  1200  00 

2nd     Do.  "  250  00 

Baritona  "  1000  00 

Basso  "  600  00 

2nd  Do.  "  200  00 

Slusio,  wardrobe  and  scenery,  variable  accord- 
ing to  supply  and  novelty 250  00 

Total  per  month $5,600 

48  Orchestra,  per  week 600  00 

36  Choristers 400  00 

Leader 100  00 

Prompter  20  00 

Chorns  Master 20  00 

Stage  Manager 37  50 

Gas 100  00 

Advertising  and  printing, 250  00 

12  Carpenters  and  Scene-shifters 70  00 

40  Supernumeraries 75  00 

Call  Boy 3  00 

Property-man  and  boy IS  00 

2  Servants 12  00 

Stage  doorkeeper S  00 

2  Gas  men 20  00 

9  Ushers 27  00 

3  Doorkeepers 13  50 

3  Policemen 13  50 

Treasurer  and  officer 60  00 

Runner  to  press 6  00 

3  Tailors 28  00 

Bill-posting  and  distributing 20  00 

Hair  Dressers 10  00 

Sweeper,  Cleaners  and  Fireman,  21  00 

Total  per  week $1933  50 

This  table  of  expenses,  it  will  be  seen,  shows  a  month- 
ly outlay  of  $13,330;  but  it  is  still  deficient  in  severnl  im- 
portant items,  namely:  the  salaries  of  a  contralto,  ($800,) 
another  tenor,  ($1000,)  another  baritone,  ($800,)  a  sec- 
ond contralto,  another  second  tenor,  and  a  second  bari- 
tone, {$20'>  each,)  all  of  which  are  necessary  for  the 
proper  conduct  of  a  season  of  Italian  Opera,  and  which 
raise  the  expenditure  to  $16,530  per  month,  exclusive  of 
revt,  interest  and  insurance. 

The  salaries  of  the  Prima  Donna  and  First  Tenor  it 
will  be  seen  are  rated  at  $1,200  each  per  month;  but 
Madame  de  Lageange  and  Signor  Mieate  received 
last  season  three  times  that,  or  $3,600  each  jier  month, 
raising  the  monthly  expenditure  to  $21,330  per  month, 
exclusive  of  rent,  interest  and  insurance. 

This  statement  is  made  the  basis  of  an  argument, 
and  a  pretty  weighty  one,  against  the  demand  for 
opera  at  low  prices.  It  presents  one  side  of  the  ques- 
tion exceedingly  well,  and  we  hope  to  find  room  for 
it  all  another  time.  We  shall  be  glad  also  to  hear 
the  best  that  can  be  said  upon  the  oilier  side. 

Mk.  Bristow's  new  American  opera,  "  Rip  Van 
"Winkle",  has  had  a  nightly  run  now  of  a  week  or 
more,  and  is  really  a  popular  success.  A  letter  from 
a  correspondent  above  will  be  read  with  interest.  It 
agrees  with  the  general  tone  of  criticism  in  the  New 
York  papers,  all  of  ■which  pronounce  it  music  of  a 
light  character,  but  of  a  good  deal  of  merit  in 
its  way.  Frt,  of  the  Tribune,  goes  into  a  five 
column  celebration  of  the  event,  with  analysis 
of  the  work,  seemingly  fair,  and  interesting,  much 
of  which  we  would  gladly  have  had  room  to  copy 
this  week.  Meanwhile  we  clip  the  following  testi- 
mony from  a  private  letter  from  one  of  the  first 
German  artists,  a  loading  man  in  classical  music 
matters  in  New  York,  whose  word  could  not  be  idle 
flattery.  He  writes  us  :  "  Bristow's  new  opera  is  in 
point  of  instrumentation  excellent,  and  there  are 
otherwise  many  good  things  in  it.  The  work  really 
docs  an  American  composer  credit;  it  is  the  first 
one  of  the  kind  which  has  inspired  me  with  respect. 
The  plot  is  poorly  arranged  and  some  cuts  and 
changes  in  the  programme  of  the  different  pieces 
would  be  desirable."  We  are  happy,  by  the  way,  to 
learn  that  Mr.  Bristow  has  made  his  peace  with  the 
Philharmonic  Society  and  returned  into  the  arms  of 
the  "good  old  mother".  So  should  it  be;  let  true 
musicians  meet  upon  the  ground  of  Art,  and  ccaso 
the  foolish  quarrel  about  native  and  foreign  ! 

Mr.  Hermann  Eckhardt,  who  announces  his 
services  in  another  column  as  a  teacher  in  the  higher 
branches  of  music,  is  one  of  our  most  able,  thorough 


and  intelligent  musicians;  familiar  with  all  the  best 
German  Music,  one  of  the  best  conductors  and  ar- 
rangers for  orchestros  that  we  have  ever  had,  a  com- 
poser too,  in  all  the  classical  forms,  and  really  one  of 
the  masters  of  his  art.  We  trust  he  will  find  many 
pupils  and  remuneration  for  his  services  to  the  cause 
of  good  music  in  our  city. 

ORCHESTRAL  CONCERTS. 

AT  a  nieetinK  of  gentlemen  interested  in  the  promotion  of 
Orchestral  Music,  the  undersigned  were  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee, and  have  made  arrangioments  to  p;ive  a  series  of  SIX 
CON'CERTS  at  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  durin;;  fhe  coming 
winter,  with  an  Orchestra  of  at  least  Fifty  Musicians,  under 
the  direction  of  CAUL  ZRllRAIIN,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
eminent  Solo  Artists,  hoth  vocal  and  instrumental,  provided  a 
eufticieut  number  of  tickets  shall  be  subscribed  for  in  season. 
Price  of"  tickets  for  the  series,  ^2,50. 
Subscription  li^ts  may  be  found  at  all  the  music  stores. 
Time  of  commencement  and  further  particulars  will  be  an- 
nounced hereafter. 

CIIARLT5S  0.  PERKINS, 
K,  E,  APTIIOHP, 

J.  B.  UPH.\M.  )- Managing  Committee. 

EDMUND  A.  GRATTAN, 
.lOlIN  8    DW'IGIIT. 
C.  F-  OIIICKERING,  Treasurer 
NATHAN  RICHARDSON,  Secretary. 
Boston,  October  6,  1855. 

MR.  HARRISON  MILLARD 

Respectfully  announces  to  his  former  pupils  and  the  public 
generally,  that  he  is  now  ready  to  resume  his  LESSONS  IN 
SINGING,  on  the  same  terms  as  the  past  year. 
No.  6  Tyler  Street,  Oct  6,  1855- 

HERMANN  ECKHARDT, 

BEGS  LEAVE  to  inform  the  Musical  Public  of  Boston,  that 
he  can  devote  a  few  spare  hours  to  giving  instruction  in 
the  higher  branches  of  Music,  such  as  the  Sonatas  of  Moxurt 
and  Beethoven,  with  Violin  accompaniment,  Thorough  Bass, 
&c.     Residence,  No.  14  Pleasant  Street,  corner  of  Spear  Place. 

PRACTICAIi  ORGAIVIST,      A  Collection  of  Volun- 
taries for  the  Organ,  selected  from  the  Works  of  the  most 
celebrated  Composers.     By  EDWARD  TRAVIS.    Price  S1,00. 
Just  published  by     Oliver  Ditsoii,  115  Washington  St. 

THE  TRANSIENT  AND  ETERNAL..      An  Ode, 
Composed  bv  Romberg,  with  Pi.ino  Forte  and  Organ  Ac- 
companiment.    By  VINCKNT  NOVELLO.     Price 

Published  by    Oliver  Ditson,  115  Waskington  St. 

BEETHOVEN'S  SONATAS  are  now  ready,  in  two 
large  quarto  volumes,  elegantly  and  durably  bound  in 
cloth,  embossed  and  lettered-the  most  magnificent  specimen 
of  Music  Typography  ever  issued,  and  in  kei'ping  with  the  un- 
surpassed genius  of  the  compositions.  Price  ©7.50  per  vol. 
single,  or  both  vols,  for  Sfl2  00. 

Published  by  Oliver  Oitson,  115  Washington  St. 

CHURCH    ORaANS. 
COPARTNERSHIP    NOTICE- 

WM.  B.  D.  SIMMONS,  Organ  Builder, 

(Heretofore  doing  business  in  the  style  of  Wm.  B  D.  SniMONS 
&  Co.)  and 

GEORGE   FISHER, 

Of  Cambridge,  have  this  day  formed  a  Copartnership  for  con- 
tinuing fhe  manufai^turp  of  Church  Organs. 
We  design  to  keep  in  our  ^V^^rerooms  New  Instruments  for  sale 
at  prices  from  Sf400  to  SI-5(10  each,  and  are  prepared  to  build 
by  contract  at  the  shorfest  notice.  Organs,  worth  from  S600  to 
.fl2,000.  Andby  promptand  faithful  execution  ofordershopo  to 
merit  a  like  encouragement  to  that  heretofore  extended  to  \Vm. 
B.  D.  Simmons,  and  which  has  indicated  the  necessity  of  this 
bu.-iiness  connection,  that  his  entire  attention  may  be  devoted 
to  the  more  difficuU  and  artistic  parts  of  the  business,  so  that 
an  increase  thereof  may  cause  no  diminution  of  the  personal 
attention  which  is  requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  the  CHA- 
RACTER of  our  instruments,  upon  which  we   rely  for  success. 

While  it  will  be  our  aim  and  ambition  to  furnish  Organs  of 
A  Perfection  of  tone  and  Mechanism,  and  or  an  eleoance  op 
exterior  unsurpassed,  we  are  confident  of  ability  toolTer  terms 
MORE  FAVORABLE  THAN  CAN  BE  OBTAINED  ELSE- 
A^'HERE.  for  the  following  reasons  :  Having  ample  means,  we 
can  purchase  in  Inrge  quantities  at  first  cost,  for  cash  ;  can  al- 
w.ays  command  the  most  talented  assistants,  and  also  do  suf- 
ficient business  to  practise  division  of  labor,  which,  by  assign- 
ing parts  to  workmen  skilled  in  their  particular  branch,  neces- 
siirily  insures  better  work  at  less  expense.  Our  Manufactory, 
by  its  proximity  to  Charles  river,  enables  us  to  receive  lumber 
direct  from  the  vessel  at  first  cost,  and  having  been  erected 
expressly  for  the  business,  is  in  arrangement,  size,  conve- 
nience and  its  facilities  unequalled,  being  furnished  withstpam 
engine,  steam-hwited  drying-house,  planing,  grooving,  match- 
ing, moulding,  tenoning,  boring,  and  other  machines,  together 
with  lathes,  scroll,  circular  and  other  saws,  &c.,  all  operated 
by  steam  power. 

These  farHilirs  ore  svch  as  are  possessed  by  no  other  manu- 
facturer of  Ors:ans  in  this  country^  and  of  themselves  would 
enable  us  to  furnish  instruments,  with  a  fair  profit,  at  a  price 
which  those  of  like  quality  must  cost  builders  who  have  work 
done  by  hand  that  can  be  better  executed  at  half  the  cost  by 
steam  machinery. 

Second  Hand  Organs  at  all  times  for  sale. 

Orders  for  tuning  church  organs  promptly  attended  to,  and 
contracts  taken  for  tuning  by  the  year. 

Orders  respectfully  solicited. 

SIMMONS    &L    FISHER, 
No.  1  Charles  St.,  cor.  of  Cambridge  St.  Boston. 

Boston,  October  1, 1855-  06  3mo 


Haa  the  honor  to  announce  that  Fhe  will  give  a 

CONCERT 

AT   THE 

BOSTON   MUSIC   HALL, 
This  (Saturday)  Evening,  Oct.  6th, 

On  which  occnsinn  she  will  be  iissisted  by  Mr.  IIAKRISON 
MILLAliD,  and  by  ii  full  Ornhi-stra. 

For  psirtioulars  see  prosraTniDB. 

Tlcliets  Fifty  Cents  each,  to  be  had  at  the  usual  places, 

GUSTAV   KREBS 

Is  prepared  to  receive  Pupils  for  instruction  on  the  Piano, 
Violin,  or  Flufe.  lie  may  be  addressed  at  the  Musical  Ex- 
change, No,  282  Washiogton  Street,  or  at  his  residence,  No.  2 
Hollis  Place. 

€liB  3KrailrlssnIiii  dilmntBttE  (Cluli, 

RESPECTFULLY  announce  to  the  musi<-al  public  of  Boston 
and  vicinity,  that  they  are  prepared  to  receive   engage- 
ments for 

PRIVATE  MUSICAL  SOIRJ&ES, 

similar  to  thr>se  given  by  them  last  year  in  Boston,  Cambridge, 
Milton,  New  Bedford,  etc.  etc. 

THOMAS  RYAN,  Sec'y,  15  Dix  Place,  Boston. 

The  Club  would  inform  their  old  subscribers  in  Boston  that 
the  Messrs.  CaiCKEUiNG  have  again  kindly  placed  at  their  dis- 
po.sal  their  beautiful  Saloon  for  the  Soirees  this  winter,  and  on 
the  return  of  the  Club  from  the  eastern  country,  about  the 
middle  of  October,  their  subscription  lists  will  be  issued. 

A.   W.   FRENZEL, 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

Maybe  addressed  at  Reed's  or  "Richardson's  Music  Stores,  or 
at  his  residence.  No.  36  Charles  Street. 


MLLE.  GABKIELLE  DE  LA  MOTTE 

Has  the  honor  to  announce  that  she  will  open  TWO  NEW 
CLASSES  on  the  8th  and  on  the  16th  of  October,  for  the 
instruction  of  YOUNG  LADIES  on  the  PIANO-FORTE. 

One  Class  in  the  morning,  the  other  in  the  afternoon,  for 
the  convenience  of  young  ladies  attending  School. 

[C7^  Termsy  Fifteen  Dollars  for  Tivemy-Four  Lessons. 

Mile.  Gabrielle  De  Lamotte  may  be  addressed  at  her  resi- 
dence, 55  Hancock  street. 

MR.  DE  LAMOTTE 

Begs  leave  to  announce  that  be  will  open  two  new  Clas.ces 
next  week  for  the  INSTRUCTION  of  young  ladies  IN  FRENCH. 

Mr.  De  Lamotte  will  begin  on  the  eighth  of  October  a  course 
of  French  Conveksations  for  those  who  wish  to  practise 
French. 

\!Cr'  Ttrms  Five  Dollars  for  Tiventy-Four  Lessons. 

Applications  may  be  made  at  his  residence,  55  Hancock 


MR.   CORELLI, 

ENCOURAGED  by  the  success  of  his  Classes  in  Singing 
hist  year,  propos-es  to  resume  the  same  at  the  Messrs.  Chick- 
ering's  rooms,  on  Monday,  Oct.  1st,  at  4  o'clock,  P.  M.,  to  be 
continued  at  the  same  hour  and  place  on  Mondays  and  Thurs- 
days. 

As  it  i*!  the  intention  of  Mr.  Corelli,  to  give  young  ladies  the 
opportunity  of  practising  Trios,  Quartets,  Choruses,  &c.,  he 
has  engaged  the  services  of  Sig.  Gennari  as  pianist  and  accom- 
panist, 

"VOCAL   INSTRUCTOR." 

THE  EUROPEAN  METHOD  of  Teaching  Yocnl  Music  in 
Classes,  with  Elementary  and  Progressive  Exercisfs  in 
Solfeggi  and  Vocalization— including  a  selection  of  Secular  and 
Sacred  Duettos,  Trios,  Quartettes  and  Choruses,  by  Mr.  Deems. 
Price  S6  per  doz.  Published  entire  in  Treble  and  Bass  Clefs, 
separately.  A  copy  for  examination  in  Treble  and  Bass  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  upon  the  reception  of  50  cts  in  stamps 
or  money.    Published  by  GEORGE  WILLIG,  Jr.,  Baltimore. 

THE  NEW  CARMINA  SACRA. 

THE  NEW  EDITION  of  this  popular  collection  of  Church 
Music,  by  Dr.  Lowell  Mnson,  is  now  ready.  The  Elemen- 
tary department  has  been  entirely  re-written  and  re-modelled, 
and  is  accompanied  with  easy  and  pleasing  Part  Songs  and 
other  exercises  for  the  voice,  which  will  be  found  exceedingly 
useful  in  Singing  Schools  and  classes.  A  number  of  new  tunes 
have  been  added,  but  no  former  ones  omitted.  The  sale  of  the 
New  Carmina  is  unparalleled.  But  few  churches  in  the  coun- 
try can  he  found  where  it  is  not  known  and  admired. 

For  £ale  by  OLIVER  DITSON,  and  the  Booksellers  gen- 
erally. S29  3w 

HISTORY  OP  THE  FLUTE. 

THOSE  wlio  would  be  informed  of  tlie  peculiarities  in  the 
construction  of  the  various  kinds  of  1<"LUTKS,  would  do 
well  to  send  for   BADGER'S  ILLUSTRATED  IIISTOltY  OP 
THE  ELUTE,  No,  181  Broadway,  N.  Y.     Price  one   shilling, 
and  post  paid  to  anv  part  of  the  United  States. 
New  York,  Sept.  15, 1855.  it 

MR.    CORELLI 

Begs  to  announce  that  his  CLASSES  IN  SINGING  will  be 
resumed  at  the  Messrs.  CniCKlElKO's  Rooms,  on  MONDAYS 
and  THURSDAYS,  as  last  season.  Applications  may  be  made 
at  the  Messrs,  Chickeriog's  Warerooms,  (Masonic  Temple.)  or 
at  Mr,  Corelli's  residence,  47  Hancock  street.  SepB  2m 


DWTGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


Novello's    Cheap    MUSIC, 


(Imported  from  England,) 


3' 


.Y. 


To  €Saor<il  Societies  and  Clioirs. 

NOVEIjIjO'S  Catulojiue,  No.  3,  contriirs  a  List  of  Music 
for  the  useof  Claoral  Siicietius,  OlmiTh  Choirs  and  Singing 
ChiRStiS,  printed  in  separate  Vocal  and  Orchestral  Parts.  Con- 
taining Oratorios,  Odes,  Cantatas,  Festival  Hymns,  and  An- 
thems; Operatic  Music,  Songs,  Duets,  Trios,  Quartets,  and 
Choruses;  Overtures,  Symphonies  and  Marches;  Madrigals 
and  Glees  ;  Music  with  I:atin  words  ;  Masses,  Motets,  &c.  &c. 
Sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

The  Vocal  parts  are  printed  in  full  music  size  at  the  rate  of 
three  cents  per  page. 

NOVELLO'S  OCTAVO  EDITIONS  of  OUATOMOS  of  Han- 
del, Haydn,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  &o.  in  Vocal  Score,  with 
Piano  Forte  aroompaniment.  Ilandel'.s  Messiah,  .51,63  ;  .ludas 
Maccaha'US,  Sl,63  ;  Haydn's  Creation,  ffil,25.  All  the  Orato- 
rios of  these  great  masters  have  been  published  in  this  series 
at  similarly  low  prices. 

NOVELLO'S  OCTAVO  CHORUSES.  All  the  Choruses  in 
the  octavo  editions  of  the  Oratorios,  may  be  had  distinct  in 
Vocal  Score  with  Organ  or  Piano  Forte  accompaniment,  at  3, 
6,  9,  or  13  cents  each. 

NOVELLO'S  CHORAL  HAND-BOOK.  A  Collection  of 
music  in  separate  vocal  parts.  In  this  work  are  published  the 
whole  of  the  chorus  parts  of  the  following  Oratorios  : 

Handel's  "  Messiah,"  price  38  cents  each  part. 

Handel's  "  Judas  Maccabceus,"  price  38  cents  each  part. 

Handel's  "  Samson,"  prit^e  33  cents  each  part. 

These  parts  are  printed  in  the  octavo  size,  with  the  Alto  and 
Tenor  parts  in  the  Treble  Cleff. 

COLLECTION  OF  GLEES.  Novello's  Glee  Hive,  Part  Song 
Book,  and  the  Musical  Times  and  Singing  Class  Circular.  For 
particulars,  see  Catalogue  No.  5,  sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

J.  A.  BfOVEIiLO, 
Sacred  IMusic  Store,  3S9  Broadway,  New  York, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Sguare,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

ANDREAS    T.    THOEUP, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PlANO-FORTE, 
84r  Piiicltiiey  Street. 

May  be  addressed  at  Keed's  or  Eicbardson's  Music  Stores. 

GEORGE  W.  PRATT, 

OF  THE  COKSERVATORY  OF  TilUSIC  AT  LEIPSIC, 

In  private  lessons  or  classes. 
HESIDENCE,  No.  102  MYRTLE  STREET. 

SIGNOH  AUGUSTO  BENDELARI 

WILL  be  ready  to  receive  pupils  by  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember. He  may  be  addressed  at  the  rooms  of  Messrs. 
Chickering  &  Sons,  or  at  Kichardson's  Musictil  Exchange, 
until  October  1st,  after  which  time  at  his  residence.  No.  86 
Pinckney  Street. 

Sig.  Bendelari'S  class  of  young  ladies  in  singing,  for  hegin- 
nns  onhj^vi\\\  comnienre  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  9th,  at  4  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  in  the  Messrs  Chickering'a  S;iloon,  \Ybere  the  exercises 
■will  be  continued  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoon,  at 
the  same  hour. 

a.   ANDRfl   &.    CO.'S 

19   S.  NINTH   STREET,   ABOVE   CHESTNUT, 

(East  side.)  PHILADELPniA. 

DIT^A  catalogue  of  our  stock  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  published.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 


L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TEACHEK     ®F     MW§IC, 
265  "WasliHiagtom  Street,  Sostom. 

CHICKERINa   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


WAKEK®<»M§, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr29  BOSTON.  tf 


FIRST    PREMIUM     MELODEONS, 

The  Very  Best  now  Manufactured. 

I7-S.  D.  &  ir.  W.  SMITH  refppctfully  call  the  attention  of 
the  pulilie  to  their  IJIl'liOVED  MELODEONS,  tonstantlj-  on 
exhibition  at  their  \Vareroonis, 

No.  417  "IVasliirngtOtt  Street. 

By  means  of  a  new  method  of  voicing,  known  only  to  tliem- 
seWes,  they  have  sueceedej  in  reniovin^i  the  harsh  and  buzzing 
sound  which  formerly  characterized  the  instrument,  render- 
ing the  tones  full,  clear  and  organ-like.  The  action  is  prompt 
and  reliable,  enabling  the  performer  to  execute  the  most  rapid 
music  without  obscuring  the  tones.  The  swell  is  arranged  to 
give  great  expression. 

The  manufacturers  received  the  Eirst  Premium,  over  all  com- 
petitors, at  the  Fair  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic 
Asso'  iation  ;  also  at  the  Metropolitan  Mechanics'  Eair,  held  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

For  the  Parlor,  instruments  are  furnished  at  prices  varying 
from  S45  to  mm. 

Larger  instruments,  with  two  hanks  of  keys,  for  chapels  and 
small  churches,  from  SflSO  to  35300. 

This  last  instrument,  known  as  the  ORGAN  HARMONIUM, 
has  been  essentially  improved  by  Messrs.  Smith,  and  they  have 
secured  a  patent  therefor. 

Persons  who  wish  to  hire  Melodeons  with  a  view  of  purchas- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  year,  can  have  the  rents  credited  as  part 
payment  of  the  purchase  money. 

MR.  AUGUST  PRIES, 

Teacher  of  Music,  will  be  ready  to  receive  pupils  after  October 
15th,  and  may  be  addressed  at  Kichardson's  Musical  Exchange, 
282  VV^ashington  street,  or  at  his  residence,  15  Dix  Place-. 

GAEL    ZERRAHN, 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

May  be  addressed  at  Wade's  Music  Store,  197  Washington  St. 

HENRY    S.    CUTLER, 

BASEMENT  ROOM  IN  THE   CHURCH  OF  THE  ADVENT, 

GREEN  STREET. 

O^Communications  may  be  left  with  Oliver  Ditson,  or  with 

Nathan  Richaudson. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

MaMufactory,  3T9  '^VasliiiigtOM.  Street, 
BOSTON,    MASS. 

YOUIG  LABIES'  YSCAl  lUaC  SCHOOL 

E.  R.  BIjAWCHARB,  TencBier. 

This  School  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  acquire  the 
ability  to  read  music  readily  at  sight,  and  is  particuhirly  adapt- 
ed to  tlie  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  tit  themselves  to  teach 
singing  in  schools,  or  to  receive  instruction, from  the  best  mas- 
ters, in  the  Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  Style,  &c. 

Address,  care  of  Geo.  J.  ^V'ehb  &  Co  ,  No.  3  Winter  street. 

MR.  J.  C.  D.  PARKER, 

WILL  he  happy  to  give  instruction  in  Piano-forte  and 
Organ  playing,  and  the  Theory  of  Music.     Address  : — 
No.  3  Hayward  Place.  May  26.  tf 

MEYER    &    TRETBAR, 

Smpnrtrrs  m\  ^h\sX\^)ix%  nf  %mi, 

BUFFA.LOj    IV.   TT. 

[C?"AGBNTS  for  the  Publishing  House  of  G.  M.  MEYER,  Jr. 
Brunswick. 


J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
l^esideiice  No.  56  l^iiecland  Street. 
O^Will  return  to  the  city  by  the  1st  of  October. 

C.    BKEUSINffi, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard's   Ch'and  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

O^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

OTTO    DE.ESEL 

Has  returned  to  town  and  is  ready  to  rpceivo  pupils.    lie  may 
be  addressed  at  liichardson's  Musical  Exchange. 

CARL,    HAUSE 

OFFERS  his  services  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  E.iss  and 
in  the  higher  branches  of  Piano  playing.  The  atrention 
of  Amateurs,  Professional  Teachers,  and  others  ^Yho  may  wit;h 
to  accomplish  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
ing, is  respectfully  requested 

Mr.  IIau?e  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Eichardr^on,  282  Wushmgton  St.,  or  G.  P.  Heed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  Row. 


OROAN-HARMONIUMS, 

MANUFACTURED   BY 

MASON     Sl     HAMLIN. 

THE  Organ-IIarmonium  i^  an  entirely  new  (patent)  mnsiral 
instrument  of  the  reed  species,  having  two  manuals,  or 
rows  of  keys,  and  eight  Ftop.s,  as  follow.s: — 1.  Diapason  ;  2. 
Dulciana;  3.  Principal;  4.  Flute;  5-  Bourdon;  6.  JIaurboy; 
7.  Expression;  8  Coupler.  It  is  designed  more  especially  for 
the  upb  of  churches,  lectnre-rooms,  and  other  large  public 
halls,  having  power  nearly  equal  lo  a  thousand  dollar  organ  I 
It  is  also  capable  of  many  solo-efTects,  and  has  great  variety  in 
the  property  or  quality  of  tone.  It  is  e.=pecially  adapted  to 
the  use  of  organ-teachers  and  student.=,  being  an  admirable 
substitute  for  organ-practice.  Examination  from  all  interested 
is  respectfully  Bolit-ited. 

Mason  &  Hamlin's  Model  Melodeons ! 

Recommended  by  the  best  mnpicians  and  organists  in  the 
country,  (sis  superior  to  all  others,)  among  whom  we  mention 
the  following:  Lowell  Mason,  Wm.  B.  Bradbury,  George  F. 
Root,  G.  W.  Morgan  (late  organist  to  the  llyrnionic  Union, 
London),  S.  A.  Bancroft,  L.  P.  Homer,  L.  11.  Southard,  E, 
Bruce,  etc.  etc. 

Prices  from  S30  to  $175. 
fn^  Circulars  contaiuing  a  full  description  of  the   Mr^del 
Melodeons  sent  to  any  address,  on  application  to  the  under- 
signed. 

HENRY  MASON.      1  BIASOIV  &,  HABII^IX, 

EMMONS  HAMLIN.  J  Cambridge  St.  (cor.  of  Charters,)  Boston,  Bis. 

NEW   AESTHETIC    JOURNAL. 

A  "Weekly  Paper  devoted  to  ART,  offers  itself  to  the  attention 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  elevating  and  refining  influ- 
ences of  Beauty.  Among  the  contributors  to  THE  CKAYON 
already  ai'e  Bryant,  Lowell,  Street,  J'.embrandt  Peale,  A  B. 
Ddrand,  President  of  the  N  -tional  Academy  of  Design,  Daniel 
Huntington,  Henri  K.  Brown,  and  amongst  those  engaged 
are  Longfellow,  Batard  Taylor,  Geo  Wm  Curtis,  Rgv.~H. 
W.  Beecher,  Kev.  Samdel  Osoood,  Rev.  H.  W.  Bellows,  Hon. 
Charles  Sumner,  and  others  of  onr  most  eminent  writers.  A 
series  of  papers  by  RusKiN.  and  essays  left  by  the  eminent 
sculptor,  Horatio  Greenougu,  add  to  the  interest  of  The 
Crayon. 

From  the  Cinchi'nati  Gazette. 

We  have  already  strongly  recommended  The  Crayon,  and 
every  succeeding  number  proves  it  to  be  more  and  more  worthy 
of  all  we  have  said  in  its  praise.  No  journal,  devoted  to  Art. 
has  ever  been  so  ably  conducted,  in  this  country;  and  if  it 
meets  with  the  support  it  so  richly  deserves,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  exert  a  most  wholesome  influence  upon  the  taste 
of  the  country. 

Published  by  STILLMAN  &  DURAND,  No.  237  Broadway, 
New  Yoi'k.  TermSj  SS3  per  annum,  in  advance.  Back  num- 
bers supplied. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMPOISTEBS  OF  FOKEIGM  MUSIC, 

have  removed  to 
No.  769  BKOABWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    YORK. 

TEACHER  OE  MUSIC,  265  Washington  St. 

KESIDBNOE 13  SHAWIIUT  STKEET,  BOSTON. 

A  GOOD  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE! 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

E  Payi:r  o£  Ert  auiiT  Lttcratun, 

Published  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Boston. 

T^vo  Dollars  per  namuiii,  iu.  advance. 

During  the  three  years  since  it  was  established,  this  Journal 
has  met  with  continually  increasing  favor,  and  it  will  enter 
upon  its  EIGHTH  VOLUME  with  the  number  for  Saturday, 
October  6th. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  "World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time — 1.  Critical  Iteviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas  ;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  "Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  stjdes,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories  ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  iu  its 
Moralj  Social,  and  Religious  bearings;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  &:c.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &c. 

[O^Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.   Address  (post-paid) 

J.  S.  DWIGHT,  21  School  St.  Boston. 

TERMS  OP  ADVERTISINO. 

Pirst  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  iupertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

Tor  one  column,  (126  lines)  first  insertion S12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequeut ^6  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20  cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 


ED'WARD    Ii.    BAIjOH,       MUSIC     AISTD     JOB     PBIISTTIUG    OFFICE,      ISTo.    21    SCHOOL    STREET. 
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For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Eeminiscences  of  a  Summer  Tour. 

VIII. 

Vienna  continded — Prague— The  Eivek  Elbe — 
High  Mass  in  the  Court  Church  at  Dresden — 
Congregational  Singing — The  Silbermahn  Or- 
gans— Cologne  Cathedral  revisited. 

Vienna  holds  no  longer  its  proud  preeminence 
as  the  musical  metropolis  of  Europe.  Once  the 
chosen  residence  of  Haydx,  Gluck  and  Beet- 
hoven, in  this  our  day  it  is  rather  shunned  than 
sought  out  by  the  masters  of  Music.  The  mem- 
ory of  Strauss  is  greener  there  than  that  of  Mo- 
zart. At  the  Kiirnther  Thor  I  heard  only  the 
Lucrezia  of  Donizetti,  -while  Balfe  was,  at 
this  time,  about  to  inaugurate  his  new  opera  in 
the  theatre  that  resounded  with  the  first  strains 
of  the  Zauherfiole.  But  the  public  and  private 
collections  of  Art,  easily  accessible  at  all  times, 
are  alone  well  worth  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Aus- 
trian capital.  And  in  the  beautiful  galleries  of 
the  Prince  Esterhazy,  (that  munificent  patron 
of  Art)  one  can,  at  least,  recall  in  imagination 
some  strams  of  the  choice  chamber  music  of 
Beethoven,  to  which  their  walls  echoed  in  the 
presence  of  the  great  master,  and  in  his  palmiest 
days. 

I  was  much  impressed  by  the  fine  monument  of 
the  Archduchess  Christina,  by  Canova,  which 
stands  in  the  Church  of  the  Augustines.  It  is  of 
purest  white  marble.  A  funereal  train  is  de- 
scending into  the  tomb,  bearing  in  an  urn  the 
ashes  of  the  deceased.  Following  after,  is  an  old 
man  bowed  with  age  and  infirmity,  and  by  his 
side  a  little  child  goes  weeping.  Sorrow,  deep, 
earnest,  almost  audible,  seems  to  pervade  their 
very  forms.  As  you  look  upon  the  mourning 
group,  an  irresistible  melancholy  comes  over  you 
like  a  shadow,  and  you  grieve  in  sympathy. 


I  left  Vienna  by  the  railway  at  dusk.  In  a 
state  between  sleeping  and  waking,  in  which  the 
music  of  the  fifth  symphony  was  strangely  mixed 
up  with  the  hideous  realities  of  the  rattling  train, 
I  passed  the  night,  and  arrived  late  in  the  morn- 
ing, unrefreshed,  at  Prague.  It  was  a  fete  day. 
All  the  Bohemian  capital  was  in  motion.  The 
twenty-four  statues  on  the  bridge  seemed  the  only 
objects  bearing  the  semblance  of  life,  which  were 
at  rest.  Sleep  was  not  to  be  thought  of  in  the 
midst  of  such  general  activitj^,  and  straightway  I 
miitgled  with  the  moving  crowd.  In  the  great 
church  I  heard  the  hoarse,  but  not  unmusical, 
chaunting  of  the  collected  thousands  of  the  pea- 
sant pilgrims  of  Bohemia.  Towards  evening,  I 
strolled  into  the  old  Jewish  burial-ground,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Moldau,  and  found  there,  in  the 
fellowship  of  graves  of  six  centuries  existence, 
that  congeniality  of  repose  I  had  elsewhere  sought 
in  vain. 

From  Prague  to  Dresden  there  is  a  choice  of 
routes.  That  by  the  railway  is  the  most  direct 
and  convenient.  But  the  lover  of  rare  and  beau- 
tiful scenery  will  leave  the  train  at  Aussig,  mid- 
way in  his  course,  to  make  the  descent  of  the 
Elbe.  Here  the  glories  of  the  Saxon  Switzer- 
land commence.  For  many  miles  the  river  runs, 
as  in  a  trough,  between  walls  of  perpendicular 
rock  and  high  mountains,  rivalling  those  of  the 
Rhine  in  picturesque  beauty.  The  stream  changes 
continually  as  you  proceed ;  is  serpentine  and 
straight,  by  turns ;  now  narrowed  in  its  pent-up 
channel  through  some  rocky  mountain  pass,  now 
widening  into  a  broad,  placid  lake  like  the  Hud- 
son at  the  Highlands.  Below  Schandau  you 
pass  the  bold  promontory  of  Schramstein,  close 
under  the  fortified  heights  of  PfafTenstein,  and 
Konigstein  with  its  impregnable  fortress — against 
whose  walls  Napoleon  battered  in  vain — thence 
on,  through  a  wild  country  of  tale-telling  tradition, 
"  the  cradle  of  gnomes  and  kobolds,"  till,  at 
length,  near  Dresden  you  emerge  among  thriving 
villages  and  cultivated  fields,  like  the  exit,  on  the 
Neckar,  from  the  vallies  of  Odenwald  upon  the 
plains  of  the  Rhine  at  Heidelberg.  This  was  the 
fourth  of  the  German  rivers  whose  acquaintance 
I  had  sought ;  and  it  is  worthy  to  take  its  place  in 
that  grand  quartet  of  streams  which  the  Rhine 
with  the  Danube  and  Neokar  complete. 

The  music  at  High  Mass  in  the  Court  church 
in  Dresden  has  long  been  considered  the  finest 
of  its  kind  in  Germany.  Nor  am  I  disposed  to 
dissent,  in  my  humble  judgment,  from  the  uni- 
versally accorded  opinion  ;  although,  I  confess,  I 
was  far  more  impressed  by  the  mass  in  the  Cath- 
edral of  Cologne.  The  latter  performance,  it  is 
true,  had  all  the  collateral  advantages  of  a  fitting 
and  imposing  architecture,  so  that  it  is  dilficult. 


perhaps,  to  separate  wholly  what  belongs  to  the 
music  and  what  to  associations  and  the  place. 
And  aside  from  the  utterly  tasteless  architec- 
ture and  tawdry  decoration  of  its  interior,  there 
is  a  positive  physical  defect  in  the  Dresden 
church,  as  an  acoustic  room  ;  its  reverberatory 
properties  being  such  as  to  render  all  distinctness 
in  articulation  impossible.  Hence  the  delicacy 
and  artistic  shading  that  belongs  to  the  touching 
music  of  the  mass,  and  in  the  absence  of  which  its 
full  effect  can  never  be  realized,  is  here,  in  a 
great  measure,  lost.  Regarded  as  a  mere  musical 
performance,  I  allow  the  Mass  in  the  Court 
church  is  mechanically  a  miracle  of  success.  But 
I  could  not  fail  to  notice,  in  the  light  operatic 
manner  of  the  performance,  a  total  disregard  of 
that  religious  element,  which  the  great  masters 
have  so  conscientiously  infused  into  all  this  class 
of  their  compositions ;  without  which  to  call  it 
sacred  music  is  a  misnomer.  There  was  some- 
thing, moreover,  in  the  barbarian  custom  of  dis- 
posing the  male  and  female  parts  of  the  congre- 
gation on  opposite  sides  of  the  church,  like  the 
Shakers,  during  the  service,  and  the  mongrel 
mixture  of  the  Catholic  and  Lutheran  form  of 
worship,  that  ill  disposed  one  to  be  satisfied  at 
best. 

From  the  Dom  I  went  direct  to  the  Evan- 
gelical church,  the  antipode  of  the  former  in 
every  respect.  Here,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  I  heard  the  true  Congregational  Singing  of 
Germany  ;  the  mingling  of  three  thousand  voices, 
led  by  a  powerful  organ,  in  a  choral  hymn.  I  am 
no  Puritan  in  music.  But  the  simple,  solemn 
grandeur  of  that  occasion,  I  shall  not  soon  forget. 
It  was  like  the  music  of  the  sea — all-pervading, 
overpowering  in  effect.  I  could,  at  once,  ap- 
preciate the  reason  why  we  can  have  no  Congre- 
gational Singing  in  America.  It  is,  as  Lowell 
Mason  once  remarked  of  a  church  in  this  city, 
where  the  experiment  had  been  tried  and  failed, 
for  two  reasons  ;  and  the  first  is,  there  is  no  Con- 
gregation. He  would  have  added,  as  a  second 
reason,  had  it  not  been  superfluous,  that  the  con- 
gregation cannot  sing.  Hence  the  lamentable 
failure  at  St.  Paul's,  and  other  churches  where  it 
has  been  attempted  here.  How  different  in 
the  old  Lutheran  temples  in  Germany,  where  the 
assembled  people  number,  not  unfrecpently, 
four  and  five  thousand,  and  of  these  all  have 
some  appreciation  of  music. 

There  are  in  Dresden  and  its  vicinity  some  of 
the  mellow-voiced  organs  of  Gottfried  Sil- 
bermann, — famous  builder  of  the  last  century ; 
whose  instruments,  for  opulence  of  tone  and  rare 
excellence  and  beauty  of  expression,  are  unsur- 
passed. One  of  these  is  in  the  Dom  or  Court 
church.     The  organ,  from  its  position,  and  the 
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acoustic  defects  (above  named)  of  the  building 
in  which  it  is  placed,  by  no  means  shows  for  what 
it  is  worth.  It  is  not  of  the  largest  calibre  or 
extent,  but  is  of  such  intrinsic  worth  that,  were 
it  almost  any  where  else,  it  would  draw  as  many 
pilgrims  to  its  shrine  as  does  the  rare  instrument 
of  rierr  Kocher  at  Stuttgart,  or  the  colossal 
organ  at  Freyburg, — and  this  is  not  the  only  in- 
stance where  an  ill-devised  architecture  has  blur- 
red the  fair  fame  of  a  most  noble  instrument.  It 
numbers  47  registers,  arranged  with  three  manu- 
als and  one  pedal,  as  below : 

Great  Organ.  i  Feet. 

Feel 
1  Diapason 16 


10  Octave 2 

11  Third 1  1-2 

12  Flach  flute 1 

13  Cornet,  5  ranks. 

14  Mixture,  4  ranks. 

Swell  Organ. 

1  Principal 4 

2  Flute, 8 

3  Clialumeau  (Sohalm)  8 

4  Eohrflute 4 

5  Nasat 3 

6  Octave 2 

7  Tliird 1  3-5 

8  Rolirflute 1 

9  Cymbal,  3  ranks. 
10  Sesquialtera,  4  ranks. 


Pedal. 

1  Great  Diapason.. 

2  Sub  Bass 

3  Diapason 

4  Octave 

5  Mixture,  6  ranks. 

6  Trombone 

7  Trumpet 

8  Clarino 


1G 
32 


4 
16 


Bourdon 16 

3  Bassoon 16 

4  Trumpet S 

5  Octave.. 

6  Gamba. . 

7  Rohrflute 8 

8  Octave 4 

9  Spitzflute 4 

10  Fifth 3 

11  Superoctave 2 

12  Third 1  1-2 

13  Cornet,  5  ranks. 

14  Mixture,  4  ranks. 

15  Cymbal,  3  ranks. 

Choir  Organ. 

1  Diapason 8 

2  Quintaton 16 

3  Ilnda  Maris 8 

4  Flute 8 

5  Quintaton 8 

6  Vox  huraana 8 

7  Octave 4 

8  Rohrttute 4 

9  Nasat 3 

I  went  to  the  opera,  one  evening,  to  hear  the 
music  of  the  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  I 
was  somewhat  surprised  to  see  the  same  orchestra, 
in  the  same  force,  that  on  the  preceding  day  had 
occupied  the  organ  loft  of  the  church.  The  per- 
formances of  the  evening  were  not  remarkable. 
As  a  whole,  it  was  far  below  what  I  had  heard  at 
Munich  and  Frankfort.  Indeed  I  must  confess 
to  a  feeling  of  disappointment  in  the  music  of 
the  Saxon  capital,  which  I  would  fain  attribute 
to  the  unseasonable  time  of  my  visit,  and,  quite 
likely,  to  my  unfitness  of  mood,  or  non-apprecia- 
tion, perhaps,  of  such  as  was  given.  It  was, 
nevertheless,  with  unfeigned  regret  that  I  bade 
adieu  to  the  beautiful  city,  and  its  treasures  of 
Art,  and  turned  my  face  westward  once  more.  I 
left  on  the  morning  of  a  fine  day  by  railway, 
and  passing,  without  stopping,  through  the  inter- 
esting cities  which  lay  upon  my  route,  came,  at 
evening,  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  at  Cologne. 

Far  off,  I  saw  again  the  gigantic  crane  on  the 
Cathedral  top,  with  upraised  arm,  as  though  wa- 
ving a  welcome  for  the  weary  pilgrim  to  the 
shrine  below.  I  made  hasto  to  obey  the  summons, 
as  soon  as  I  could  alight  from  the  train.  The 
majestic  pile  seemed  to  rise  toward  heaven  as  I 
approached.  I  had  looked  upon  it  for  the  first 
time  a  few  months  previousl)',  in  the  opening  of 
early  day.  Now,  again,  after  many  wanderings, 
I  found  "myself  within  the  charmed  circle  of  its 
presence,  at  the  coming  in  of  night.  Nor  had  its 
grandeur  and  the  majesty  of  its  architecture  a 
whit  diminished,  after  comparison  with  its  rivals 
in  the  various  cities  of  the  continent.  The  old 
feeling  of  wonder  and  awe  came  over  me,  strength- 
ening and  confirming  my  convictions  of  its  match- 
less power.  I  passed  through  its  gloomy  portals, 
and  stood  in  the  vastness  of  the  space  within. 
In  the  gathering  darkness,  the  eye  could  not 
compass  its  bounds  by  roof  or  wall.  From  a 
dimly-lighted  chapel  in  the  distance,  came  the 
music  of  Vespers,  in  unintelligible  accents,  dying 


and  swelling  upon  the  ear,  at  intervals,  like  the 
summer  wind.  Soon  it  ceased  altogether.  The 
priests  and  the  choristers  passed  out  and  left  me 
quite  alone.  The  whole  vast  building  seemed  in 
a  repose  the  most  profound.  Silence  reigned  su- 
preme. A  sense  of  utter  loneliness  oppressed  me. 
It  was  as  the  solitude  of  an  Alpine  mountain  pass, 
than  which  there  is  nothing  in  nature  more  mi- 
pressive.  An  emotion  akin  to  fear  crept  over 
me — a  spell,  as  of  some  undefined  presence, 
warping  and  controlling  my  faculties,  till  I  secret- 
ly gave  credence  to  the  weird  influences  of  the 
place,  and  the  legend  of  its  supernatural  origin. 
With  an  efTort,  at  length,  I  threw  ofi  the  incubus, 
and  passed  out  into  the  open  air.  The  sky  was 
partially  overcast,  obscuring  the  stars.  At  the 
distance  of  a  few  feet,  I  paused  to  look  back. 
The  limits  of  the  gigantic  structure  seemed  now 
more  ample,  and,  while  I  yet  looked,  to  grow 
visibly  in  the  uncertain  light.  A  little  further  on 
I  turned  again,  and  saw  nothing.  It  had  wrapped 
itself  up  in  the  mystery  of  the  night. 


An  Evening  in  the  Hartz. 

FEOII   THE   PRIVATE    LETTERS  OP   ME.   BROWIT. 
(Concluded  from  last  week.) 

But  now  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  herald,  and  the 
Man  of  Fancy  led  me  back  to  the  entrance  of  the 
charmed  valley.  The  herald's  proclamation  was  to 
the  effect  that  half  a  century  had  passed  away  since 
the  last  general  meeting  for  the  naturalization  of  cit- 
izens in  the  Republic  of  Fancy,  and  this  present 
meeting  was  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and  de- 
ciding on  applications  by  men  of  genius  for  the  re- 
ception of  their  creations  into  the  Republic,  there  to 
have  and  to  hold,  to  receive  and  to  enjoy,  all  and 
several,  the  rights  and  honors  and  privileges  of  the 
Immortals.  "  And  now,"  ended  he,  "  let  all  such  as 
during  the  past  half  century  claim  to  have  created  be- 
ings worthy  to  live  and  have  their  being  in  the  en- 
during realm  of  the  Imagination  appear,  and  present 
their  offspring  at  the  tribunal.  The  Representa- 
tive-of  Posterity  sits  there  as  judge,  and  Truth  and 
Nature  as  his  assistants." 

The  Tribunal  was  just  outside  the  barrier  and  had 
escaped  my  notice  as  I  entered — probably  owing  to 
the  effect  first  of  the  gloom  I  had  encountered,  and 
then  of  the  absorbing  character  of  the  view  which 
met  my  eyes  upon  entering  the  enchanted  circle. 

To  tell  of  the  crowd  of  beings  which  suddenly 
seemed  to  fill  the  whole  valley,  as  if  raised  by  magic, 
would  be  utterly  impossible.  Representatives  of  all 
nations  and  tongues  were  there,  bringing  up  to  the 
Judge  such  as  they  hoped  would  pass  the  ordeal  and 
keep  their  names  alive  in  the  field  of  literary  fame. 
A  crowd  of  bustling  Frenchmen  came  first.  There 
were  Sue,  and  Paul  de  Kock,  and  George  Sand,  and 
nobody  knows  how  many  more.  At  most  of  the 
creatures  presented  by  them,  the  Representative  of 
Posterity  smiled  or  frowned,  and  at  the  touch  of  the 
wands  of  Truth  and  Nature  they  fell  into  ashes  or  dis- 
appeared entirely.  Corinne  and  Consuelo  stood  the 
test,  and  a  few  others,  of  both  sexes,  hut  the  number 
was  small  in  comparison  with  the  crowd  who  vanished 
like  a  morning  mist.  I  was  amused  at  a  plea  made 
to  the  judge  by  the  Man  of  Fancy  inbehalf  of  two  or 
three  personages,  whom  that  functionary  seemed  in- 
clined to  condemn  as  untrue  to  nature. 

"  They  are  true,  your  honor,  to  Frenchmen's  na- 
ture," said  he,  "  and  it  takes  all  sorts  of  people  to 
make  a  world."  The  judge  smiled,  and  it  was  found 
that  they  did  pass  the  ordeal. 

"When  Fouque  appeared  with  Undine,  a  curious 
question  arose,  whether  she  was  to  he  considered  as 
human  or  still  a  nymph  of  the  waters.  It  was  left  to 
her  to  decide,  and  the  beautiful  creature  chose  the 


former.  As  human,  though  she  had  sufTered  beyond 
the  power  of  humanity  to  bear,  still  as  human  had 
she  tasted  of  love  and  happiness.  Both  Tnith  and 
Nature  dropped  a  tear  as  she  passed  through  the 
portal,  where  she  was  greeted  with  all  a  sister's  af- 
fection by  Ophelia  and  Dcsdemona. 

Hoffmann  came  with  Kapellmeister  Kreisler,  and 
Master  Martin,  and  a  sweet  Gennan  girl  with  deep, 
loving  blue  eyes — they  passed  in  at  once. 

It  was  very  remarkable  that  from  Italy,  Austria, 
and  other  countries,  cursed  with  the  censorship  of 
bigoted  priestcraft  and  despotism,  very  few  came  to 
present  their  creations.  There  are  many  men  of 
Genius  there,  said  the  Man  of  Fancy,  but  all  traits 
and  sentiments,  which  give  life  and  reality  to  their 
creations  are  crushed  out,  and  the  noblest  souls  are 
allowed  to  present  the  world  little  more  than  the  out- 
ward forms  and  masks  of  humanity.  Had  Zschokke 
lived  South  of  the  Alps  his  Alamontade  would  never 
have  passed  tlie  Tribunal  as  he  now  does. 

A  complete  report  of  all  that  took  place  ou  this 
remarkable  occasion  is  of  course  out  of  the  question, 
by  any  force  less  than  a  full  corps  of  Tribune,  re- 
porters.    I  can  give  a  few  incidents  only. 

Picciola,  in  innocent  and  child-like  beauty,  passed 
in,  the  touch  of  the  wand  of  Truth  but  adding  to  the 
charm  of  her  ingenuous  countenance. 

The  most  successful  of  all  who  appeared  at  the 
Tribunal  in  the  number  of  his  creations  which  stood 
the  tests,  was  Scott.  Yet  many  of  his  finest  concep- 
tions were  excluded  as  being  historical  figures,  clothed 
indeed,  hut  not  created  by  him.  TVaverly,  Ivanhoe, 
Baillie  Jarvie,  and  several  others,  whom  I  did  not 
happen  to  know — not  being  much  of  a  reader  of 
Scott,  with  Die  Vernon  and  Rebecca,  passed  in.  I 
saw,  too,  old  Isaac,  of  York,  and  thought  to  myself, 
a  companion  for  Shylock  at  last,  hut  Isaac  would 
have  no  intercourse  with  him.  The  Judge  had  hardly 
finished  the  creations  of  Scott,  when  two  horsemen 
were  seen  in  the  distance  coming  leisurely  along  the 
ridge  from  Harzburg,  followed  by  an  immense  multi- 
tude of  all  ages  and  sexes. 

"  Heavens !  "  said  I,  •'  If  all  that  crowd  find  admit- 
tance, there  will  not  be  room  enough  in  the  whole 
valley  for  a  man  to  turn  himself." 

"  Never  fear,"  said  my  friend,  "  they  all  have  to 
pass  the  wands  of  Truth  and  Nature." 

With  immense  parade  and  ceremony,  the  motley 
crew  were  brought  before  the  judge.  The  most  cas- 
ual observer  could  not  f;ul  to  note  the  close  family 
resemblance,  somewhat  disguised  by  paint,  costume, 
and  theatrical  secrets.  They  paled  and  vanished 
one  by  one,  until  but  a  type  or  two  of  them  all  were 
left,  and  these  the  wand  of  Nature  reduced  by  a 
touch  to  a  few  pieces  of  buckram  and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  shreds,  patches,  paint  and  spangles.  The 
originator  of  the  "two  horsemen"  seemed  at  first  a 
little  surprised  and  indignant  at  his  reception  by  the 
Representative  of  Posterity,  but  soon  recovered  his 
good  humor,  and  collected  the  remains  of  the  crowd 
in  his  handkerchief,  with  the  remark  to  Cooper,  who 
stood  near,  that  here  was  material  enough  for  as 
many  more,  who  would  do  well  enough  for  the  present 
generation — and  as  to  Posterity,  what  has  it  done  for 
me  that  I  should  care  for  it  1 

Cooper  came  forward  with  a  very  confident  air  and 
intimated  to  the  Judge  and  his  assistants,  that  if  they 
destroyed  his  creations  in  this  wise,  he  should  sue  for 
damages.  The  Judge  said  that  the  extraordinary 
power  of  description  and  the  marvellous  talent  for 
incident,  which  all  the  world  gave  him  credit,  for 
would  he  sufficient  to  keep  his  men  and  women  long 
in  remembrance,  but  only  on  condition  of  their  pass- 
ing the  ordeal,  could  they  hope  to  join  the  band  of 
the  Immortals. 

It  was  indeed  curious  to  see  how  creatures  on 
which  he  had  labored  with  all  the  powers  God  had 
given  him — beings  whom  he  seemed  to  cherish  with 
more  than  parental  fondness,  fell  away  and  crumbled 
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into  dust  at  the  touch  of  the  wand.  One  old  Iiunter, 
who  cast  wistful  glances  at  the  forest  around  us, 
stood  the  test,  as  did  also  a  creation  in  a  red  skin. 
In  relation  to  the  latter,  a  singular  question  arose,  as 
to  whether  it  helongcd  to  humanity,  or  should  go 
with  the  supernatural  beings,  which  dwell  in  another 
part  of  tlie  realm  of  the  imagination.  The  JIan  of 
Fancy  argued  that  it  was  a  splendid  creation  and  had 
found  its  place  already  in  the  admiration  and  love  of 
the  whole  literary  world  ;  he  admitted  that  it  was  as 
purely  a  being  of  the  fantasy  as  the  water  and  air 
spirits,  but  it  had  human  affections  and  feelings,  which 
could  on]y  find  play  in  the  company  of  the  old  hunter 
who  had  just  passed  in. 

This  view  of  the  case  prevailed,  and  the  Indian 
and  Leatherstocking  were  soon  in  deep  converse  upon 
some  topic  of  natural  religion. 

Byron  was  another  who  brought  forward  a  large 
number  of  candidates  of  both  sexes,  and  seemed  not 
a  little  enraged,  Avhen  a  touch  of  the  wands  showed 
them  to  be  but  canvass-covered  frames  on  which  he 
had  painted  himself  more  or  less  black,  or  daubed 
the  features  of  his  lascivious  companions.  I  have 
always  hated  that  man's  writings,  and  rejoice  exceed- 
ingly at  the  fate  of  his  puppet  Byrons  and  mistresses. 

What  a  contrast !  for  a  mild,  modest,  New  Eng- 
land country  clergyman  appeared  with  a  little  wild 
creature,  which  he  had  picked  up  in  an  out-of-the 
way  huckleberry  pasture — the  most  exc|uisite  repre- 
sentative of  a  certain  class  of  American  children  that 
imagination  ever  conceived.  Judd's  little  Margaret, 
you  may  be  certain,  was  not  excluded. 

Diedrich  Knickerbocker  begged  the  Judge  to  pass 
him  in  at  once,  if  at  all,  as  he  thought  he  should  be 
able  to  gather  some  valuable  information  from  the  old 
hunter,  who  had  spent  his  early  years  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Albany.  As  may  be  supposed,  no  diffi- 
culty or  hindrance  met  the  little  old  man  in  his  pas- 
sage to  the  Immortals. 

One  or  two  curious  legal  questions  of  possession 
occurred.  A  Spanish  or  gipsey  dancing  girl  was 
presented  by  half  a  dozen  diiTerent  persons.  I  think 
Longfellow,  Victor  Hugo,  and  even  Carl  Maria  Von 
Weber  all  claimed  her. 

"If,"  said  the  Judge,  "  it  was  a  matter  of  impor- 
tance to  the  people  within,  or  to  those  whom  I  re- 
present, that  this  question  should  be  decided,  I  should 
certainly  not  give  my  decision  but  in  the  presence  of 
Cervantes,  for  if  I  do  not  err,  Preciosa  must  look  as 
much  to  him  as  her  creator  as  to  any  other  of  what- 
ever genius.  She  has  become  a  living  reality,  and  as 
such  passes  in,  and  whatever  claims  you  have  to  urge 
must  be  brought  before  some  other  tribunal  than 
mine." 

Another  of  these  eases  was  still  more  curious,  and 
of  special  interest  to  me.  Some  one,  I  do  not  know 
who,  had  brought  forward  a  barber — a  prattling,  cun- 
ning, noisy  knave,  who  was  at  once  claimed  by 
Beaumarchais  as  his  property.  It  would  have  made 
little  difference  as  to  the  proprietorship  in  the  end, 
for  the  form  was  without  life,  and  was  rapidly  fading 
away  before  tlie  wand  of  Truth,  when  Rossini  stepped 
up,  and  by  a  stroke  of  genius  filled  it  with  vigoi'ous 
life.  With  a  leer  at  the  sober  virgin.  Truth,  and  a 
comical  glance  at  the  Judge,  Pigaro,  for  it  was  he, 
began  iu  stentorian  voice  :  Largo  al  factoium.  He 
had  sung  but  a  few  notes,  when  from  within  was 
heard  the  glorious  :  Non  piu  audrai  from  another 
Figaro. 

"  Stop,  stop,"  cried  the  Judge,  "  this  is  no  opera 
house,  nor  Yankee  singing  school,"  but  as  the  two 
Figaros  refused  to  stop,  they  were  put  into  the  cus- 
tody'of  the  herald,  for  contempt  of  court.  They  made 
him  no  little  trouble,  each  contended  that  he  was 
the  veritable  Figaro,  and  that  he  alone  was  the  living 
representative  of  Beaumarchais'  original  Barber.  To 
save  time  and  trouble,  and  also  as  being  in  fact  the 
most  just  course  to  pursue,  the  Man  of  Fancy  argued 
that  tlicy  both  should  be  admitted  among  the  Immor- 


tals, as  they  both  stood  the  tests  of  Nature  and 
Truth;  and  that  their  reception  might  be  considered 
as  an  application  of  the  principle  in  the  case  of  the 
two  Dromios.  The  two  Figaros  embraced  very  lov- 
ingly, and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  them 
soon  after  entertaining  Sancho  Panza,  the  Bromios, 
Launce,  Speed,  Falstaff's  boy,  Coi-poral  Trim,  and 
several  other  servants  and  footmen  who  are  still  in 
the  service  of  their  masters  among  the  Immortals. 

Another  case  similar  in  principle,  was  that  of  a  no- 
ble woman — one  of  the  grandest  and  loveliest  of  crea- 
tions. A  Frenchman,  and  two  or  three  Vienna  men 
of  literary  attainments,  if  hardly  to  be  called  poets, 
claimed  her.  She  would  however,  have  never  passed 
the  barrier,  had  not  Beethoven  come  to  the  rescue 
and  endowed  her  with  a  soul  so  lofty,  a  spu'itual  fire 
so  heavenly,  as  to  render  her  worthy  the  society  of 
Ilermione,  and  Isabella,  and  Viola,  those  master- 
pieces of  Shakspeare's  all-creative  genius.  As  Leonora 
or  Fidelio,  she  will — she  must  live  as  long  as  human 
hearts  are  "  touched  with  the  concord  of  sweet 
sounds." 

As  to  the  more  recent  creations  of  genius,  not 
much  was  at  this  time  decided.  Several,  who  had 
brought  a  troop  of  candidates,  were  advised  by  the 
Judge  to  wait  until  another  assembly.  A  whole 
crowd  of  fashionable  novelists,  who  persisted  in  pre- 
senting their  heroes  and  heroines,  had  the  mortifica- 
tion of  seeing  the  last  shred  and  patch  disappear  at  a 
single  wave  of  the  wand  of  Nature.  Some  of  them 
were  severely  reproved  by  the  judge  for  their  pre- 
sumption in  bringing  such  hollow  works  into  his 
presence,  and  Lady  Blessington,  I  recollect  in  par- 
ticular, was  told  that  she  could  gain  little  favor  at  that 
tribunal,  for  stealing  an  entire  work  from  Henry 
Mackenzie,  and  tricking  out  his  finely  drawn  charac- 
ters in  the  paint  and  tinsel  of  her  fashionable  life. 

Dickens  was  told  that  it  would  be  a  dangerous  ex- 
periment for  him  to  present  many  of  his  heroes  and 
heroines,  as  the  touch  of  Truth  and  Nature  might 
not  be  too  well  borne  by  many  of  his  exaggerated 
caricatures.  He  was  wise  enough  to  take  advice 
from  the  Man  of  Fancy,  and  only  brought  forward 
some  half  a  dozen  personages,  of  whom  Mr.  Pickwick 
and  Sam  Weller  of  course  were  admitted  as  well  as 
little  Nell.  Mr.  Pickwick  went  bowing  and  smiling 
in,  and  a  natural  attraction  brought  him  at  once  into 
the  company  of  Uncle  Toby,  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field, and  their  club,  while  Sam,  as  in  duty  bound, 
joined  the  soire'e  of  footmen.  I  overlieard  him  re- 
mark, as  he  east  his  eye  upon  the  stolid  face  of  San- 
cho Panza — "  Well  you  are  a  rum  'un  !"  Little  Eva 
coming  up  at  that  moment  under  the  care  of  Uncle 
Tom,  the  touches  of  Truth  and  Nature  only  adding 
to  life  and  reality,  she  passed  in  with  Nell.  I  do  not 
think  I  ever  saw  anything  more  perfect,  more  an- 
gelic, than  the  little  group  soon  after  formed  upon  a 
bank,  shaded  with  orange  trees,  where  they  found 
Mignon — Eva,  Nelly  and  Mignon,  with  the  dark  face 
of  Uncle  Tom  turned  toward  them,  radiant  with  satis- 
faction, and  Nelly's  old  grandfather  sitting,  the  pic- 
ture of  aged  happiness,  by  her  side. 

Most  of  Buhver's  characters  await  a  future  assem- 
bly. Pelham,  the  fop,  entered,  but  seemed  ill  at 
ease  in  the  company  of  the  fops  of  the  last  century 
whom  he  found  there. 

One  sweet  creature  I  must  not  forget.  She  was 
one  of  those  to  whom  life  had  been  a  weary  waste,  a 
time  of  sighing  and  tears,  of  hopes  defeated  and  ex- 
pectations cut  off,  of  affections  blighted  and  longings 
unutterable  never  satisfied,  yet  she  had  borne  all  so 
meekly,  had  borne  her  sad  lot  so  heroically,  that 
Truth  held  not  out  her  wand,  but  kissed  her  and 
dropped  a  tear  upon  her  pale  cheek.  Need  I  say 
that  this  was  Evangeline  %  Need  I  speak  of  her  re- 
ception by  Helena  and  Hermione  ? 

A  dark  looking  man  approaclied,  who  might  have 
ventured  to  have  olfered  several  candidates  for  ad- 
mission, but  modestly  presented  but  two — a  woman 


of  liaughty,  noble  beauty,  clouded  with  the  weight  of 
some  awful  and  secret  sin,  and  her  child,  than  whom 
no  elf  nor  mischievous  fairy  could  have  presented  a 
more  wonderful  and  significant  face.  That  scarlet 
letter  upon  the  breast !  Hester  and  little  Pearl.  They 
passed  in  among  the  immortals.  Little  Pearl  found 
no  companion  at  first,  but  something  in  Eva  won 
her  confidence,  and  a  look  of  extreme  wonder  over- 
spread her  face  as  she  felt  the  strange,  sweet,  new  in- 
fluence to  which  she  was  subjected.  Hester  sought  no 
one,  but  there  was  one  there,  who  knew  what  the  bur- 
den of  sin  is ;  and  he  could  sympathize  with  her  in  her 
sorrow  and  abasement.  He  sought  her  out,  and  she 
soon  found  the  blessedness  of  sincere  sympathy  in  the 
sin-beladen  Christian,  the  Pilgrim.  She  will  find 
another  friend  there,  for  Harley,  the  Man  of  Feeling, 
is  one  of  the  Immortals.  Hester's  lot  is  better  now 
than  in  the  old  Puritan  days  of  Boston.  Becky 
Sharp  passed  without  difficulty,  but  I  cannot  say 
that  her  reception  by  the  ladies  was  very  gratifying ; 
she  soon,  however,  found  friends  enough  among  the 
gentlemen.  I  do  not,  at  this  moment,  reeoUect  any 
others  of  general  interest  who  were  admitted  to  the 
Republic,  nor  does  it  seem  advisable  to  dwell  upon 
the  fate  of  those  who  were  unsuccessful. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  business  of  the  occa- 
sion was  transacted  was  a  marked  feature,  and  hardly 
so  much  time  was  employed  in  deciding  the  cases  of 
hundreds  as  I  have  spent  in  recording  these  few — but 
then  the  Judge  had  indeed  a  pair  of  able  assistants. 
Thus,  long  before  I  had  thought  it  possible,  the 
applications  ceased,  and  the  court  took  a  recess.  For 
an  hour  the  IMan  of  Fancy  and  I  wandered  among 
the  various  groups,  who  were  making  the  acquain- 
tance of  the  new  comers,  and  exhibiting  a  good  deal 
of  curiosity  to  learn  the  character  of  modern  society 
as  exhibited  in  their  persons — for  are  they  not  the 
embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  they 
live  ? 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  of  interest,  if  I  record  my  ob- 
servations upon  a  few  well-known  personages.    Don 
Juan  seemed  not  entirely  at  his  ease  in  the  new  so- 
ciety in  which  he  found  himself,  and  indeed  for  char- 
acters of  his  type,  the  Republic  of  the  Immortals 
must  be  little  better  than  a  purgatory.     The  curious 
bond  between  him  and  Leporello  seemed  in  some  de- 
gree loosed,  for  with  the  change  in  liis  circumstances, 
the  excitement  of  his  dare-devil  life  had  passed  away 
and  the  servant  seemed  glad  to  escape  from  an  exis- 
tence now  of  tedious  -monotony,  into  the  society  of 
others  of  his  class.     Donna  Anna,  happily,  spite  of 
Oalibicheff,  did  not  die,  but  having  outlived  the  ex- 
citement of  the  dark  scenes  iu  which  she  had  been 
involved,  became  a  sedate  and  noble  dame,  a  worthy 
wife  to  the  very  respectable  Spanish  grandee,  Don 
Ottavio,    and  a  devoted    mother  to  his    children. 
Rather  an  exclusive  group,  the  members   of  which 
did  not  seek  any  general  acquaintance  in  the  society 
of   the   Immortals,   took   its    social   tone  from   the 
courtly  Sir  Charles  Grandison — there  seemed  indeed 
a  positive  unwillingness  on  theirpart  to  indulge  in  any 
intercourse  with  the  children  of  the  genius  of  Henry 
Fielding,  Esq.     We  now  visited  also  a  more  distant 
part  of  the  grounds  fitted  up  in  quite  another  style- 
Here  were  a  host  of  characters,  the  children  of  East- 
tern  imagination.     Truly  children,  for  they  are  sim- 
ple-minded, and  intellectually  undeveloped.     Singu- 
larly uniform  are  they  in  character — humanity  iu  its 
sensuous  aspect.    They  live  rather  as  the  necessary 
inhabitants  of  a  certain  realm  of  the  imagination, 
than  as  single  and   individual  children   of  genius. 
Here  I  saw  All  Baba  and  Morgiana,  Aladdin  and  the 
princess — the  barber,  the  fisherman,  and  all  those 
wondrous   personages  who  were  the  delight  of  my 
childhood — and  (must  the  truth  be  told  ?  )  are  not 
unfrequently,  still.    Praised  be  the  Ilowadji,  that  one 
no  longer  fears  to  acknowledge  it.    Yes,  on  that  me- 
morable evening  I  saw  them !    I  need  not  sjiecify 
wdiom  I  saw,  —  open    the   enchanted    book — their 
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names  are  all  there.  Better  had  I  not  seen  them,  for 
it  gave  me  such  a  longing  for  the  East,  with  its 
floods  of  sun,  its  richness  of  verdure,  its  cafe's,  its 
bearded  and  turbaned  people,  its  mosques,  minarets, 
palaces,  gardens — its  orientality  and  its  romance.  It 
almost  unfitted  me  for  the  Western  society  in  the 
other  part  of  the  vallej' — the  sensuous  man  had 
really  achieved  the  victory  over  the  intellectual. 

Of  all  those  who  properly  belonged  in  this  part  of 
the  valley,  I  saw  only  Sinbad,  who  sought  the  West ; 
as  I  passed  out,  I  found  him  still  with  Crusoe,  and  a 
third  who  had  joined  them— no  less  a  personage  than 
the  world-renowned  Gulliver — a  gentleman  to  whom 
I  was  very  heartily  glad  to  pay  my  respects.  He 
informed  me  that  the  stock,  which  he  brought  with 
him  from  Lilliput,  had  all  died  out,  owing  to  the 
want  of  proper  care  and  food  during  his  subsequent 
long  absences  from  home,  and  remarked  with  a  sigh, 
that  he  had  some  difficulty  in  persuading  people  of 
the  truth  of  his  relations,  though  his  statements  were 
hardly  less  probable  than  those  of  the  worthy  gentle- 
man with  whom  he  was  conversing.  Mr.  Justice 
Shallow  passing  at  the  moment  with  Cousin  Slender, 
I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  ask  him  if  he 
ever  received  his  money  from  Sir  John  Ealstaff  ? 

"  By  Cock  and  .Pye,  sweet  Sir,  not  a  farthing. 
That  thousand  pound  was  the  breaking  of  me.  One 
old  sword  and  one  hose  and  doublet  were  all  I  ever 
received — but  the  hose  and  doublet  were  cut  up  into 
clothes  for  a  dozen  of  my  servants." 

The  Man  of  Eancy  now  called  me  again  to  the 
tribunal,  where  the  supernatural  cases  were  to  be  de- 
cided. Fouque  brought  forward  a  new  water-spirit ; 
Chamisso,  the  devil,  who  stole  Schlemihl's  shadow; 
Hoffman,  the  maidens  who  bewitched  and  bewildered 
the  student  Anselmus.  Frederick  Kind  brought  the 
"  Wild  Hunter,"  whom  Weber  endowed  with  life. 
Drake  brought  his  "  Culprit  Fay,"  and  Hawthorne, 
a  specimen  of  the  real  old  New  England  puritan 
Witch. 

All  these  passed  the  proper  examinations,  and 
were  declared  to  be  real  inhabitants  of  the  realm  of 
fantasy.  There  may  have  been  two  or  three  others, 
but  their  names  have  escaped  me.  The  place  of 
meeting  for  these  creatures  was  of  course  the  Brock- 
en,  and  thither  I  was  taken  by  the  Man  of  Fancy. 
Here  also  Shakspeare  was  still  the  great  creator, 
though  Mephistopheles  and  the  Erl  King  played 
parts  by  no  means  of  very  secondary  consequence. 
I  was  amused  to  see  Mephistopheles  introduce  the 
New  England  Witch  to  the  witches  of  Macbeth,  it 
was  done  with  so  consummate  an  air  of  impudence. 
This  reminds  me  that  I  had  seen  Gretcheu  below, 
restored  to  her  early  innocence. 

The  company  upon  the  Brocken  was  truly  a 
strange  collection,  representatives  of  all  the  wild  fan- 
tastic creations  which  have  in  all  ages  been  made  to 
people  air,  earth  and  sea,  were  to  be  seen — a  pair  of 
gorgons  and  chimaeras  dire,  with  cold,  stony  eyes  ■ 
Genii  from  the  East,  goblins,  cobolds,  and  treasure 
guarding  dwarfs ;  the  headless  horseman  ;  the  giant 
of  the  Brocken,  of  course  to-night  at  home ;  witches, 
and  all  those  kinds  of  odd  devils  of  whom  David 
Teniers,  senior  and  junior,  have  preserved  the  por- 
traits. Asmodeus,  no  longer  shut  up  in  a  bottle, 
hopped  livelily  about  on  his  two  sticks.  Caliban  was 
raging  against  Prospero— and  would  not  be  soothed 

by  that  d ned  witch,  Sycorax.     But  there  was  a 

more  pleasing  picture.  Ariel,  asleep  in  a  cowslip  ; 
the  whole  court  of  Oberon  and  Titania ;  a  thousand 
merry  elves,  and  fairies  of  every  kind  and  degree. 
Naiads,  Nymphs,  dwellers  in  trees,  whose  lives  end 
with  the  life  of  their  dwelling  place ;  all  the  sweet 

creatures  that  are  invisible  but  real  to  our  fancies 

who  are  neither  human,  nor  partakers  of  humanity, 
were  there.  The  few  moments  I  spent  here  have  left 
but  a  confused  impression  upon  my  memory,  nor 
could  I  enter  into  details  without  perhaps  offending 


On  returning  to  the  valley,  we  found  the  tribunal 
removed,  and  the  thick  veil  of  gloom  dropped  against 
mere  mortals  like  myself.  The  Man  of  Fancy  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  no  power  to  conduct  me  fur- 
ther into  the  mysteries  of  the  place,  and  indeed  it 
must  be  confessed  that  nothing  but  ray  wish  to  fur- 
nish a  correct  report  would  have  induced  a  longer 
stay  on  my  part,  as  I  was  becoming  well  nigh  ex- 
hausted by  the  excitement  caused  by  the  singular 
scenes  to  which  I  had  been  admitted.  After  catching 
one  more  glance  at  the  beauty  and  splendor  within, 
as  the  Man  of  Fancy  entered,  I  returned  to  Ilsen- 
burg,  as  may  be  supposed,  very  weary.  Perhaps, 
but  for  this  very  weariness,  I  might  the  next  day 
have  viewed  the  whole  as  a  mere  creation  of  the 
Man  of  Fancy. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Why  shall  we  not  have  an  American  Na- 
tional Song? 

Mk.  Editor  : — The  paragraphs  on  the  "  Mar- 
seillaise," and  "  God  save  the  king",  in  recent 
numbers  of  your  Journal,  prompt  me  to  offer  a 
few  words  about  the  Dutch  national  song,  although 
there  is  nothing  romantic  or  antique  about  it. 
My  object  in  mentioning  it  is  the  hope  that  it  may 
suggest  a  way  to  get  at  an  American  national 
song, — a  song  worthy  of  a  great  nation. 

The  old  Willielmus  van  Nassau,  (a  kind  of 
"  Yankee  Doodle,"  was  all  but  forgotten  and  dis- 
carded ;  no  one  sang  or  played  it,  and  no  one  cared 
to  hear  it.    It  is  this : 


Some  forty  years  ago,  an  individual  (Gen- 
eral Kkaajenhoff)  ofTered  a  handsome  pre- 
mium for  the  best  poem,  and  for  the  best  music 
for  a  national  song.  The  prize  song  (composed 
by  WiLLMs)  was  adopted  in  all  the  schools,  and 
became  rooted  as  the  national  song  of  Holland, 
and  is  as  popular  in  Batavia  as  in  Amsterdam. 
The  words  :  Wien  Neerland's  bloed  door  d'  ader'n 
vloeit",  &c.*  are  inspiring,  and  the  air  is  noble 

*  "  Whosoever  has  Netherland's  blood  flowing  in  his 
veins",  &c.  A  friend  has  given  me  tlie  following  En- 
glish version  of  the  whole  poem,  which  is  by  Tolleus: 

If  true  Dutch  blood  flows  through  your  veins, 

Unstain'd  and  genuine; 
If  you  love  king  and  fatherland. 

Then  join  your  voi^e  to  mine. 
"With  voices  strong  and  glowing  hearts, 

We'll  hallow,  hand  in  hand, 
The  noble  song  that  pleases  God; 

For  king  and  fatherland. 
God  listens  on  his  holj"-  throne, 

When  angels  sing  His  praise, 
But  also  listens  to  the  tune 

Which  from  our  lips  we  raise. 
For,  after  Heaven's  perfect  choir, 

He  most  likes  wh.it  we  sing; 
A  noble  song  from  glowing  hearts, 

For  fatherland  and  king. 
Protect,  0  God !  and  guard  the  soil. 

Our  land  so  dear,  so  free ; 
The  spot  where  once  our  cradle  stood, 

Where  once  our  grave  will  be. 
We  beg  it,  Father,  from  Thy  hand, 

With  moistened  eye  we  sing — 
0  save !  0  save,  our  fatherland, 

Our  fatherland  and  king.  w.  p.  k. 


and  elFective,  sung  by  masses,!  y^t  simple  and 
easy  for  children  to  learn.     Here  it  is : 

IX    ^    MAESTOSO. 
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Why  could  not  something  of  the  kind  be  done 
here  ?  Let  the  words  be  such  as  will  inspire  love 
for  country  and  union,  as  well  as  a  feeling  of  the 
blessings  of  freedom.  The  adoption  of  a  national 
air  is  no  such  trifle  as  to  be  unworthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  the  true  poet  or  the  exalted  musician. 
The  love  of  country, — one  of  the  noblest  feelings 
of  our  nature, — if  not  created,  is  stimulated  and 
invigorated  by  an  exciting  air  associated  from 
infancy  to  manhood  with  all  that  is  grand  or  ten- 
der in  our  youth  and  age,  all  that  is  elevating  or 
generous  in  the  soul,  all  that  is  warm  and  noble  in 
the  heart.  This  country  is  so  vast  that  its  popula- 
tion need  every  tie  that  can  bind  them  together 
more  firmly  as  one  great  people ;  and  he  will 
achieve  no  slight  labor,  and  reap  the  reward  of 
patriotism,  who  will  prepare  either  song  or  music 
that  will  warm,  purify  and  strengthen  that  lofty 
sentiment  of  patriotism  which  makes  men  heroic 
and  women  divine. 

IVlio  will  undertake  ilie  words  or  ilie  melody  ? 
We  have  had  great  prizes  offered  us  for  fat  cattle 
and  fine  peaches ;  for  pigs  and  poultry;  flowers 
and  children.  Here  is  certainly  a  nobler  theme 
for  competition.  Let  the  poets  and  the  musicians 
strive  for  the  immortality  that  awaits  success  in 
such  an  effort,  and  let  a  competent  assembly  of 
poets  and  musicians  select  the  best  composition  of 
either  kind  and  recommend  it  to  their  country- 
men, and  something  will  be  achieved  which,  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  will  elevate  the  tone  of  public 
spirit,  and  give  new  life  to  that  national  feeling, 
without  which  national  independence  is  a  body 
without  a  soul. 

Boston,  Oct.  3,  1855.  Wm.  Ketzer. 

fWhen  published  it  was  sung  con  amore  by  the  stu- 
dents in  Gottingen  and  other  Universities  in  Germany. 


Eachel  in  the  Marseillaise. 

The  great  tragedienne  has  at  length  yielded  to 
the  pressure  of  New  York  curiosity,  and  sung  the 
hymn  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  Courier 
and  Enquirer  says  of  the  event : 

La  Marseillaise  crowned  the  evening.  What 
was  it  ?  Singing  ?  It  was  nothing  less  than  it 
was  that.  A  hoarse  voice,  broken,  incapable  of 
sustaining  the  melody  of  the  simplest  romance, 
and  utter  want  of  skill  in  vocalism, — such  are 
Rachel's  gifts  as  a  songstress.  But  what  could 
melody  have  added  to'that  inspired  chant  of 
Liberty?  Melody  would  have  made  it  a  different 
thing;  but  how  far  from  being  a  better!  It 
seemed  as  if  centuries  of  wrong  had  turned  Lib- 
erty from  an  angel  to  a  demon,  and  that  she  was 
possessed  of  it.  She  quivered  and  cried  out  as 
the  spirit  worked  its  will  with  her  and  made  her 
utter  its  fierce  hatred  and  fiercer  hopes.     Death 
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flamed  from  her  eye,  and  the  frantic  wave  of  her 
hand  was  like  a  call  to  vengeance  which  millions 
must  rise  and  answer.  The  house  was  alternately 
hushed  and  in  an  uproar.  Well  may  Frenchmen 
take  proud  delight  in  her  delivery  of  this,  the 
most,  perhaps  the  only,  purely  French  creation 
which  is  destined  to  immortality  in  spite  of  Emper- 
ors and  Academies. 

The  New  York  Tribune  thus  describes  the  effect 
produced  by  her  declamation  of  the  hymn : 

The  fire  of  enthusiasm  had  scarcely  subsided, 
when  the  curtain  rose  and  Rachel  slowly  advanced 
to  the  footlights.  The  tricolor  stood  on  the  stage. 
Silence  pervaded  the  house.  In  Rachel's  simple 
white  classic  dress  and  modesty  of  attitude  there 
was  a  touching  solemnity.  She  gazed  silently  on 
the  audience  for  some  minutes,  during  which  her 
countenance  changed  gradually  from  an  expres- 
sion of  melancholy  to  one  of  withering  scorn. 
Then  suddenly  the  face  was  lit  up  with  a  look  of 
terrific  wrath.  A  glowing  fire  of  revenge  burned 
fiercely  in  her  dark  eyes.  From  the  modest  mai- 
den she  had  sprung  into  the  inspired  goddess  of 
liberty,  inciting  enslaved  men  to  noble  deeds. 
The  opening  words  "  Allons  enfants  de  la  patrie," 
she  sang  with  deep  intensity  of  passion,  and  beauti- 
ful was  the  touching  change  in  the  expression  of 
her  countenance  from  scorn  to  compassion,  as  with 
one  hand  pointing  to  the  far  distance,  she  chanted 
in  slow,  measured  tone — "  lis  viennent  jusque 
dans  vos  bras  egorger  vos  fils,  &o-"  But  her  stat- 
ure seemed  to  grow,  her  veins  to  swell  with  blood, 
as  she  addressed  the  imaginary  tyrants  loudly  and 
boldly  in  the  words. — 

"Tremblez,  vos  projets  parricides 
Vont  enfin  vecevoir  leur  prix." 

She  reached  still  higher  degrees  of  confidence 
as  she  went  on,  until  she  expressed  the  most  un- 
limited scorn  of  the  enemy  both  in  word  and  look, 
and  as  she  again  summed  up  her  fiery  invectives 
the  soul-stirring  appeal : 

"Aux  armes  citoyens, 
"Formez  vos  battalions," 

the  enthusiasm  reached  its  height.  She  then 
walked  to  and  fro  for  a  moment  as  if  overcome 
with  a  terrible  sorrow,  but  turning  round  she 
seized  the  tricolor  flag,  and  holding  it  high  in  the 
air,  she  fell  on  her  knees  addressing  it  with  vener- 
ation in  the  words : 

"Amour  sacre  de  la  patrie, 

Conduis,  soutiens  nos  bras  vengeurs; 

Liberte,  liberty  cherie, 

Combats  aveo  tes  defenaeurs." 

No  power  of  language  can  do  justice  to  the 
enraptured  adoration  with  which  she  pronounced  : 
Libert^,  liberti^  cherie. 

We  can  fancy  the  madness  of  passion  which 
such  an  ode  chanted  by  such  a  woman  must  have 
roused  in  the  hearts  of  the  Paris  population  in  the 
days  of  revolution.  Here  it  lacked  the  occasion 
to  give  it  effect,  and  did  not  create  so  high  an  en- 
thusiasm as  the  closing  scenes  of  Horace.  It  can 
scarcely  be  called  a  song.  It  is  a  scene  of  musi- 
cal declamation,  in  which  the  meaning  is  con- 
veyed less  by  power  of  voice  than  by  intensity  of 
feeling  and  eloquence  of  gesture.  But  whether 
we  call  it  song  or  declamation,  it  is  Rachel's 
sculptural  grace  and  concentrated  power  of  utter- 
ance which  keeps  us  spell-bound. 


Diary  Abroad.— No.  21. 

Berlin,  Sept.  9.— Again  to  tlie  Dom.  The  choir  is 
now  much  larger  than  it  has  been,  and  the  little  boys' 
voices  ring  out  finely.  The  opening  psalm,  though,  was 
only  a  chant,  and  one  which  I  am  tired  of  hearing.  It 
would  have  been  better  to  have  staid  away,  for  the  emp- 
tiness of  this  boy  music  has  set  me  to  longing  for  the 
service  in  Antwerp  or  Cologne,  or  even  in  little  Bonn. 
Just  as  at  times  I  mu&i  read  a  play  of  Shakspeare,  when 
1  feel  an  intellectual  void  which  nothing  else  can  fill,  so 
there  comes  a  craving  for  the  tones  of  a  mixed  choir; 
and  although  Antwerp  and  Cologne  stand  written  a  line 
or  two  above,  any  other  town  would  do  nearly  as  well, 
provided  the  little  choir  in  the  church  would  sing  a 
good  psalm  tune  respectably.  Setting  aside  all  religious 
principle,  the  merely  religious  emotional  something  within 


us,  whether  the  result  of  nature  or  of  education,  craves 
at  times  to  hear  the  expression  of  that  something  in 
music.  In  some  moods  the  cold,  stately  cathedral  ser- 
vices of  the  English  church  appeal  to  the  feelings,  as  does 
the  cold,  stately  Elizabethan  Gothic  architecture.  But 
generally  speaking,  one  wants  more  warmth,  more  genial 
feeling  thrown  in.  This  I  find  ofttimes  in  the  Catholic 
churches — not  always.  Colder  music  I  do  not  wish  to 
hear  than  a  mass  by  Marschner,  which  I  heard  several 
weeks  in  succession  in  Bonn,  some  years  since;  more 
frivolous  music  thati  I  heard  in  a  Vienna  church  in  1851 
— it  was  opera  music — poor  opera  at  that — sung  by  the 
operatic  singers.  Music  is  the  expression  of  emotion, 
say  we  now-a-days,  looking  at  it  in  its  highest  aspect — 
that,  then,  was  not  music,  for  it  expressed  nothing. — 
People  crowded  to  bear  it,  and  the  alms-collector  pock- 
eted a  round  sum  every  Sunday — the  singers  drew  re- 
markably well. 

Hear  Haydn,  or  Mozart,  or  Beethoven,  or  Bach,  or  Hum- 
mel,— indeed  there  is  a  host  of  writers  unknown  to  fame, 
who  might  be  named — hear  their  masses.  Take  Mozart. 
He  who  has  read  his  life — that  by  Holmes  is  the  best — 
will  know  how  deeply  and  sincerely  religious  his  father 
and  mother  were  in  all  their  feelings,  the  religious  senti- 
ment being  especially  developed  because  they  were  Cath- 
olics. They  educated  the  little  Wolfgang  accordingly,  and 
grown  up  Wolfgang,  a  few  months  before  his  death, 
spoke  of  the  effect  of  all  his  early  religious  training  and 
associations  upon  him  as  a  writer  of  music  for  the 
church.  I  forget  who  tells  the  story,  but  it  is  In  Nissen, 
and  I  read  it  with  ever  new  pleasure.  After  the  famous 
droll  scene  at  Leipzig,  where  Mozart  had  written  some 
nonsense  texts  to  a  mass  which  had  no  religious  feeling 
in  the  music,  to  show  old  Doles  that  this  was  the  case 
— (for  the  Kyrie  Eleison,  which  had  a  brilliant  allegro: 
"  Hoi's  der  Geyer  das  geht  flUik",  and  to  the  close  of  the 
fugue:  cum  Sancto  Spiritu,  cf'C,  "Das  isl  gestolilen  Gut, 
Ihr  Berren,  nehmt's  nichi  tieiel")  the  conversation  turned 
upon  church  music  generally.  Some  one  remarked  that 
it  was  in  the  highest  degree  unfortunate  that  so  many 
musicians,  especially  of  former  times,  had  been  like  the 
old  painters,  obliged  to  employ  their  immense  strength 
upon,  for  the  most  part,  not  only  unfruitful,  but  soul- 
killing  subjects  for  the  church! 

Quite  changed  in  his  tone  of  feeling  and  sad,  Mozart 
here  turned  to  the  rest  of  the  company  and  said,  in  sub- 
stance, though  not  exactly  in  this  manner:  This  seems 
to  me  just  like  another  specimen  of  ycur  Art-prating. 
Perhaps  with  you  enlightened  Protestants,  as  you  call 
yourselves,  if  you  have  your  religion  in  your  heads — 
there  may  be  some  truth  in  it;  I  do  not  know.  But  it  is 
different  with  us.  You  do  not  at  all  feel,  what  this  is: 
Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi,  Dona  nobis  pacem, 
and  the  like.  But  when  one  from  his  earliest  childhood, 
like  myself,  has  been  introduced  into  the  mystic  holy  of 
holies  of  our  religion;  when  one  then,  who  does  not  yet 
know  whither  he  shall  go  with  his  dark  but  tumultuous 
feelings,  in  the  full  fervency  of  his  heart  joins  in  divine 
service,  without  really  knowing  what  he  wants;  and 
lightened  and  cheered  goes  away  again  not  really  know- 
ing what  he  has  received ;  when  one  feels  that  they  are 
blessed,  who  during  the  moving  Agnus  Dei  kneeled  at 
the  altar  and  received  the  sacrament  of  the  supper,  and 
while  receiving  it  the  music  spake  in  joy  and  peace  from 
the  hearts  of  the  kneeling  ones,  Benedictus  qui  venit,  &c., 
— that  is  another  thing.  Yes,  indeed,  this  gets  lost  as 
we  go  out  into  the  world ;  but,  at  least,  it  is  so  with  me — 
when  one  takes  these  words,  heard  a  thousand  times,  to 
set  to  music,  all  that  comes  back  again,  stands  before 
him  and  moves  his  very  soul. 

He  went  on  to  describe  some  scenes  of  the  kind  out  of 
his  earliest  childhood  at  Salzburg,  then  during  his  first 
journey  into  Italy,  and  lingered  with  special  interest 
upon  the  anecdote,  that  Maria  Theresa,  when  he  was 
fourteen  years  old  had  commissioned  him  to  compose  the 
Te  Deum  for  the  dedication— I  forget  whether  of  a  large 
hospital  or  another  similar  foundation — and  to  produce 
it  himself  at  the  head  of  the  imperial  orchestra.  "  How 
I  felt  then  !  How  I  felt  then"  !  [  Wie  mir  da  war .']  cried 
he  several  times,  "  all  that  comes  not  again !  One  drives 
about  here  and  there  in  empty  daily  routine"— then 
overcome  by  his  recollections,  he  grew  bitter,  drank 
much  strong  wine  and  uttered  not  another  rational 
word. 

Now  it  is  sacred  music  composed  under  the  influence 


of  feelings  like  those  described  by  Mozart,  that  I  at  times 
have  such  a  craving  to  hear.  There  is  the  story  of  Beet- 
hoven, too,  and  his  first  mass.  Some  of  those  who 
heard  it  thought  it  strange  music,  and  Prince  Eslerhazy 
said,  "But  my  dear  Beethoven,  wbat  have  you  been 
doing  again"  ?  in  a  way  that  touched  the  author  severely. 
But  thirteen  years  after,  the  German  text  to  this  mass, 
containing  the  expression  of  the  music,  as  Scholz,  the 
writer  of  that  text  felt  it,  called  up  the  feelings,  under 
the  influence  of  which  Beethoven  had  wrought,  in  so 
lively  a  manner,  that  he  wept. 

He  that  preaches  in  earnest  reaches  the  heart.  And 
whether  the  religious  emotion  be  uttered  by  Catholic  or 
Protestant,  by  Brahmin  or  Moslem — the  emotion  is  the 
same.  The  very  argument,  which  stands  so  conspicu- 
ous in  Paley  and  all  his  followers,  that  the  universal 
spread  of  religious  feeling  proves  that  it  has  some  real 
foundation,  may  be  applied  to  prove  that  religious  music 
cannot  be  sectarian. 

The  greatest  works  of  Mozart,  Haydn,  Handel,  Bach, 
Beethoven,  Cherubini,  Mendelssohn,  to  say  nothing  of 
many  men  of  less  note;  the  greatest  Italian  works  which 
I  know  or  have  heard, — are  all  church  music.  I  know 
of  no  very  recent  works  of  the  kind  which  one  can  rank 
very  high,  for  the  modern  Italian,  French,  and  more 
recent  German  composers,  have,  very  few  of  them,  at  all 
events,  that  religious  training,  that  development  of  the 
religious  sentiment,  which  was  so  remarkable  in  the 
composers  named  above,  and  in  the  old  Italians. 

But  I  have  rambled  a  long  distance  from  the  Dom  choir ! 
Splendid  as  it  is,  neither  that  nor  any  choir  without  female 
voices  can  touch  the  feelings  like  even  an  ordinary 
mixed  chorus.  But  as  there  is  no  mass  to  be  heard  by 
such  a  chorus  here,  I  must  satisfy  the  craving  for  it 
by  "  diarizing"  over  it. 

New  York,  Oct.  8. — We  have  fine  musical  pros- 
pects for  this  winter.  The  Philharmonic  rehearsals 
commence  this  week,  (rather  earlier  than  usual,)  for 
the  first  concert  on  the  24th  of  November.  I  am 
sorry  that  the  Society  have  been  obliged  to  renew 
their  lease  of  Niblo's  Garden  and  Saloon,  for  the 
concerts  and  rehearsals.  Both  were  too  small  last 
winter  for  their  respective  purposes,  and  I  had  hoped 
that  some  other  arrangement  might  have  been  made. 
Several  new  features  have  been  introduced  in  the 
management  of  affairs.  One  is  the  plan  of  extra 
admissions  to  the  rehearsals  being  obtainable,  at  fifty 
cents  apiece.  Why  not  twenty-five  ?  That  seems 
sufficient  for  such  an  object,  and  has  been  established 
as  the  regular  rehearsal  price  in  Boston,  and  here  in 
other  cases.  Another  innovation  that  I  heartily  ap- 
prove of,  is  the  introduction  of  ushers,  to  prevent  the 
incessant  talking  which  has  so  long  annoyed  all  the 
music-loving  frequenters  of  the  rehearsals,  particu- 
larly. I  fervently  hope  that  the  measure  will  be 
effectual,  and  heartily  thank  the  originator  of  the 
plan.  Mx.  Bekgmakn  has  been  engaged  as  leader 
for  the  season.  I  regret  this  for  the  sake  of  Mr. 
EiSFELB,  to  whom  it  must  be  a  disappointment ; — 
but  if  Mr.  Bergmann  prove  more  than  a  new  broom 
that  swept  clean  with  our  unruly  orchestra,  we  shall 
have  no  reason  to  regret  the  change. 

In  the  intervals  between  the  four  Philharmonic 
concerts,  we  are  to  have  three  by  the  Musical  Pund 
Society,  of  which  I  subjoin  the  prospectus : 

The  want  of  an  additional  Series  of  Philharmonic 
Concerts  in  this  city,  has  been  felt  already  for  some 
time,  and  has  suggested  to  the  American  Musical  Fund 
Society  the  idea  of  supplying  the  deficiency,  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Fund  now  accumulating  in  their  hands, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  sick  and  otherwise  incapacitated 
members  of  the  profession. 

They  would  therefore  respectfully  announce  that  they 
have  positively  decided  on  giving  during  the  ensuing 
season,  and  at  as  early  a  day  as  a  sufficient  number  of 
subscribers  shall  have  been  obtained,  the  Three  Classi- 
cal Concerts  called  for  by  their  Constitution.  These 
Concerts,  which  are  to  be  in  no  way  inferior  to  the  best 
efforts  hitherto  brought  forth  here,  will  comprise  an 
efficient  and  powerful  Orchestra,  aided  by  the  most 
distinguished  Star  Talent  available  at  the  time,  and  the 
Music  is  to  be  of  the  highest  order,  without,  however. 
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excluding  the  better  works  occasionally  composed  in 
this  country. 

But  in  presenting  this  plan  to  the  American  Public, 
they  deem  it  well  to  disclaim  from  the  first  any  attempt 
at  opposition  against  the  old  Philharmonic,  whose 
principal  members  and  officers  form  also  a  part  of  the 
A.  JI.F.  S.  Their  intention  is  simply  to  improve  the 
opportunity  now  offered  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
latter  society  as  an  assistant  to  the  former — the  im- 
provement of  the  welfare  of  musicians  being  of  neces- 
sity subservient  to  the  better  discharge  of  their  duties; 
— and  in  view  of  this,  the  undertaking  is  earnestly  re- 
commended to  the  favorable  consideration  of  all  inter- 
ested in  the  advancement  of  the  Art. 

By  order  of  the  Concert  Committee. 

IT.  C.  Hill,  Chairman.  Louis  Ernst,  Sec. 

This  will  supply  a  want  that  has  long  been  felt  by 
the  truly  musical  part  of  our  public,  and  offers  a 
prospect  that  will  be  hailed  with  rejoicing.  And  if 
Mr.  Eisfeld  favors  us  with  another  series  of  his  de- 
lightful Quartet  Soirees,  there  will  not  be  many 
European  cities  that  can  offer  more  advantages  for 
hearing  good  music,  than  our  young,  crude  New 
York.  A 
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BOSTON",   OCT.    13,   1855. 

The  Costcekt  of  Miss  Adelaide  Phil- 
Lipps.  The  sight  of  the  Music  Hall  nearly  filled 
with  people,  in  spite  of  the  drenching  storm  of 
Saturday,  showed  how  'warm  and  general  was  the 
welcome  to  our  young  cantairice  on  her  return 
from  Europe.  Her  reception  -was  indeed  most 
hearty  and  enthusiastic ;  and  her  graceful,  lady- 
like acknowledgement  of  it,  as  by  an  artist  at 
home  upon  the  stage,  as  well  as  the  unaffected 
naturalness  and  frankness  of  her  whole  appear- 
ance, predisposed  all  in  her  favor.  Her  singing 
did  not  in  the  least  disappoint  us.  If  she  is  not  all 
that  we  have  heard  in  Alboni  and  Lagkange 
combined,  if  she  is  not  the  wonder  of  wonders 
(for  fond  and  thoughtless  people  will  expect  all 
that),  she  is  at  least  an  admirable  artist,  one 
whose  voice,  execution,  taste,  expression,  talent 
and  evidence  of  reserved  force  afford  rare  satis- 
faction and  still  rarer  hope. 

Her  voice  is  a  pure  contralto  of  the  most  rich 
and  musical  quality  ;  perhaps  not  quite  so  power- 
ful as  formerly  (or  was  it  owing  to  the  larger 
hall  ?  ),  but  powerful  enough,  refined  and  equal- 
ized by  culture  to  that  degree  that  each  tone  is  a 
luxury  to  the  ear,  and  the  spell  is  never  broken 
by  the  sense  of  mere  crude  physical  body  of 
sound.  It  is  the  voice  of  an  expressive  artist.  The 
low  tones  are  remarkably  fine.  She  seemed  to 
touch  some  of  the  highest  tones  rather  Kghtly,  and 
we  fancy  there  is  yet  more  strength  to  come  from 
them.  Her  execution,  as  displayed  in  such  florid 
pieces  as  the  variations  by  Meyerbeer,  and  Una 
voce,  is  very  smooth  and  even,  and  all  is  done  in  a 
good,  honest,  natural  style,  with  nothing  over- 
strained, and  with  the  right  expression  always, 
without  ?.ny  of  that  manneristic  Italian  pathos 
which  grows  so  offensive  and  so  feeble.  It  was 
questionable  taste,  to  be  sure,  to  commence  a 
piece  with  embellishments  and  even  variations  at 
the  very  outset ;  but  Una  voce  is  familiar  enough 
to  every  body,  and  used  by  common  consent  as  a 
stalking-horse  for  the  display  of  brilliant  vocaliza- 
tion. Besides,  the  embellishments  were  sino-idarly 
graceful  and  clever  (by  Garciii,  her  teacher,  we 
are  told)  and  were  exquisitely  sung. 

In  the  duet  from  11  Trovalore  with  Mr.  Millard 
(rather  a  feeble,  sing-song  sort  of  melody,  to  be 
sure)  she  showed  a  beautiful  caniahile,  and  any 


one  who  remembered  Vestvali  in  the  part 
could  measure  the  wide  difference  between  such 
a  singer  and  an  artist  like  Miss  Phillipps.  The 
Venetian  Barcarolle  was  charmingly  sung,  and 
here  she  took  occasion  to  respond  to  the  emphatic 
encores  that  followed  every  piece,  by  seating 
herself  at  the  piano  and  giving  utterance,  most 
sincerely  and  fervently,  to  her  joy  in  once  more 
seeing  "  Plome",  in  a  simple  little  melody,  which 
she  sang  with  the  truest  feeling.  It  warmed  the 
audience  to  an  irrepressible  eostacy  of  delight ; 
she  was  compelled  to  sing  it  again,  although  it  was 
by  no  means  good  taste  to  call  for  it.  Her  unaffect- 
ed happiness  in  getting  home  added  a  charm  to  all 
her  singing.  In  the  duet  from  Tancredi,  which 
closed  the  concert,  we  found  her  one  of  the  best 
Kossini  singers  we  have  ever  heard.  But  what 
pleased  us  most  was  the  simplicity,  naturalness, 
and  good  sense  that  pervaded  all  her  efforts. 
We  had  the  assurance,  by  a  thousand  little  unmis- 
takeable  and  indescribable  signs,  of  real  talent. 
AVe  felt  that  there  is  much  more  yet  to  come  of 
her,  and  we  trust  that  she  is  destined  to  be  to  us 
a  true  interpreter  of  the  greatest  masters  of  song. 
Mr.  Millard  was  in  fine  voice  and  sang  with 
taste  and  elegance,  only  once  or  twice  essaying 
too  much  in  a  very  high  passage.  Mr.  Zee- 
rahn's  little  extempore  orchestra  played  the 
overtures  to  Felsenmiilile  and  Martha,  and  some 
curious  "  selections"  quite  acceptably,  so  that  the 
entertainment  as  a  whole  was  a  success,  and  the 
reception  thereof  promised  well  for  the  musical 
appetite  of  the  public  for  the  coming  winter. 


The  subscription  lists  for  the  Oechesteal  Cokceets 
are  fillmg  up  quite  rapidly.  It  is  particularly  gratifying 
to  see  that  so  many  members  of  the  musical  profession 
testify  their  sense  of  the  importance  of  such  concerts  by 
subscribing  for  tickets.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Such 
concerts  it  is  for  the  interest  of  musicians  as  musicians 
to  support.  Such  concerts  tend  directly  to  the  elevation 
of  the  musical  profession,  to  the  keeping  up  of  the  true  tone 
and  dignity  of  Art  amid  so  much  that  chills  the  best  as- 
pirations of  the  artist.  They  are  no  mere  moneys-making 
speculations,  virtuoso  affairs,  to  which  if  a  musician  gives 
his  time  lie  gives  more  than  he  can  afford.  But  thej'  are 
opportunities  for  the  want  of  which  Art  and  artists  lan- 
guish. Every  true  artist  feels  it  a  good  investment  to 
pay  a  little,  to  the  end  that  Beethoven's  symphonies  may 
not  be  forgotten  in  our  community.  Every  musician, 
not  impoverished,  can  afford  to  put  in  his  mite  with 
others  for  the  upraising  of  the  character  of  his  profession. 
And  then  his  example,  as  a  voluntary  supporter,  instead 
of  an  idle  honorary  listener  and  critic,  tells  upon  the 
public  most  encouragingly. 

One  word  to  our  readers.  It  is  important  that  the  sub- 
scription list  should  be  filled  up  soon.  People  are  in  the 
habit  of  leaving  such  things  to  the  last  moment,  to  tlie 
great  discouragement  of  the  enterprise.  Why  mil  not 
every  one  who  reads  this,  and  who  has  been  longing  for  good 
orchestral  music,  resolve  tlial  not  another  day  shallpnss  before 
he  shall  visit  some  music  store  and  record  his  (or  her)  name 
for  as  many  tichets  as  he  shall  wish  to  use  or  give  away  ? 

Our  friend  Ketzek  suggests  a  good  thing  in  ano- 
ther column.  Of  course  he  knows  that  we  can  no 
more  vote  a  song  into  national  adoption  than  we  can 
vote  the  sun  into  shining.  But  something  good 
may  come  of  it.  At  all  events  it  is  high  time  we 
were  relieved  from  the  disgrace  of  '•  Yankee  Doo- 
dle", which,  after  the  Marseillaise,  sounds  like  little- 
ness and  meanness  and  sauciness  personified,  aud 
which  keeps  its  foothold  because  it  is  too  true  a  typo 
alas !  of  the  vile,  vulgar,  filibustering  pseudo- 
Americanism  so  rife  in  our  broad  land.     Perhaps 


when  wo  have  a  nobler  spirit,  we  shall  have  a  nobler 
song. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mile.  Pakodi  gives  a  concert 
at  the  Music  Hall  on  Tuesday  evening,  assisted  by 
Mme.  Steakosch,  the  contralto.  Mr.  SiEAKOScn, 
the  Pianist,  and  Sig.  Leoxaedi,  baritone.  Paeodi 
has  been  having  remarkable  success  as  a  concert 
singer  in  New  York,  Pliiladelpha  and  elsewhere,  and 
by  all  accounts  must  have  greatly  improved  since 
she  was  last  in  this  country,  immediately  after  .Jenst 
LiND,  when  she  created  considerable  enthusiasm  in 
New  York  by  her  vigorous  dramatic  style,  after  the 
Pasta  model. . . .  A  new  candidate  for  favor  in  the 
concert  room  is  announced  for  next  week  in  the  per- 
son of  Miss  Jessie  Hammond,  who  it  would  seem 
gives  musical  entertainments  of. a  like  nature  to 
those  formerly  introduced  here  by  that  at  once  clas- 
sical and  comical  genius,  ILvtton.  'All  we  know  of 
the  lady  is  contained  in  the  following  paragraph  from 
the  European  Times  : 

Amongst  the  passengers  per  America,  Miss  Jessie 
Hammond,  a  young  vocalist  and  pianist,  whose  talent 
lacks  nothing  but  time  to  secure  her  a  reputation  as  emi- 
nent as  peculiar,  brings  a  cargo  from  England,  as  per  in- 
voice, which,  when  we  say  that  it  has  been  not  only  ap- 
proved of,  but  contributed  to,  by  some  of  the  first  artists 
of  the  day,  cannot  but  command  the  attention  of  all  in- 
terested in  the  articles.  Jliss  Jessie  Hammond  is  pecu- 
liarly felicitous  in  that  happy  vein  of  vocalism  which 
John  Parry  may  be  said  to  have  created;  and  we  are 
personally  aware  of  his  cordial  acceptance  of  her  drafts 
upon  his  credit.  We  confidently  anticipate  a  rapid  sale 
of  the  articles,  and  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  supply  is 
unlimited.  Perhaps  a  word  on  the  variety  of  the  goods 
imported  by  the  fair  adventurer  may  not  be  amiss ;  and, 
as  the  lady's  fame  in  Liverpool,  &c.,  is  A  1,  we  are  happy 
to  bear  testimony  to  her  very  superior  execution  on  the 
piano-forte,  concertina,  and  guitar.  Miss  Jessie  Ham- 
mond's I'cmarkable  tact  in  vocal  expression  and  delinea- 
tion of  character,  from  the  deepest  pathos  to  the  hap- 
piest flights  of  the  comic  muse,  have  repeatedly  called 
forth  expressions  of  wonder,  no  less  than  regret,  at  her 
withliolding  from  the  opera  stage  qualifications  which 
unquestionably  would  place  her  among  the  most  brilliant 
of  its  ornaments. 

Dr.  S.  Paekjian  Tuokeemaic,  who  received  the 
musical  degree  at  Cambridge,  England,  has  given 
his  native  Boston  the  preference  over  New  York, 
and  has  taken  charge  of  the  organ  and  musical  ser- 
vice at  St.  Paul's  church.  His  residence  among  us 
will  do  much  to  draw  attention  to  the  true  worth  of 
the  English  Church  music Mr.  Sattee,  the  Pi- 
anist has  returned  to  Boston Mr.  Zeeeahx  has 

been  made  conductor  of  the  Cambridge  Musical  As- 
sociation. 

The  Italian  opera  at  the  Academy  in  New  York  is 
not  very  successful  thus  far,  in  spite  of  the  attractions 
of  Lageange,  Moeelli,  &c.  For  this  there  would 
seem  to  be  at  least  two  reasons  :  first  the  high  prices, 
two  dollars  being  charged  for  mere  admission  to  the 
house, — that  vast  house, — and  more  for  choice  seats ; 
and  second,  the  selection  of  hacknied  and  indifferent 
pieces  for  the  opening  performances,  indeed  now  for 
two  weeks.  Linda  aud  //  Trovatore,  now  grown  so 
familiar,  could  hardly  be  great  cards.  Perhaps  the 
public  appetite  is  saving  itself  for  Meteebeee. 
— Last  night,  however,  the  bill  was  felicitously 
varied,  Miss  Henslek  appearing  in  Masaneilh. 
By  the  way,  speaking  of  11  Trovatore,  the  Home  Jour- 
nal denies  that  it  can  be  popular  from  the  want  of 
melodies  that  go  to  the  heart,  and  develops  the 
thought  into  the  following  extraordinary  statement : 
"Few  men  have  scientific  musical  knowledge — all 
have  a  heart,  or  something  that  answers  for  one.  It 
is  this  truth  which  still  enables  Puritani,  Norma, 
Sonnambula,  and  some  few  of  Donizetti's  and  Mo- 
zart's to  hold  their  place  against  all  comers.  Bellini 
loill  live  ichen  Beethoven  ceases  to  he  remembered!  "  As 
if  it  required  scientific  knowledge  to  feel  the  greater 
greatness  of  the  latter !  As  if  Beethoven  did  not 
sjieak  more  from  llie  heart  and  to  the  heart  than  any 
modern  composer!  That  "or  something  that  an- 
swers for  a  heart"  was  well  put  in.  It  is  all  that 
many  people  seem  to  have,  who  decry  great  music  as 
cold  and  classical,  while  they  clamor  for  the  Etliio- 
piau  minstrelsy,  the  Ealfc  nambj^-pamby  ballads, 
wdiich  touch  what  thcv  call  the  heart. 
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The  New  York  Philharmonic  comes  out  in  noblo 
proportions  this  winter : — sixteen  first  violins,  sixteen 
second,  eight  double  basses,  and  all  on  the  same 
scale.  No  wonder  that  Herr  Bergjiann  could  not 
resist  the  temptation.  For  their  first  concert  they  are 
rehearsing  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Symphon)',  Gluck's 
overture  to  "  Iphigenia"  and  Wagner's  to  Tannhuuser. 
Bergmann  is  also  conductor  of  the  American  Musi- 
cal Fund  Society  and  of  several  German  singing 
societies,  and  plays  the  violoncello  every  night  at  the 
Italian  Opera. . .  .Theodoke  EisrELD,,the  popular 
conductor  of  the  Philliarmonieand  Quartet  Concerts, 
has  returned  from  Europe  with  health  mnch  improv- 
ed. Messrs.  Timm,  Eackemann,  Wollenhaupt, 
and  Mr.  Luis,  of  the  firm  of  Scliarfenberg  &  Luis, 
are  expected  by  the  end  of  the  month. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  list  of  singers  en- 
gaged at  the  The'atrc  Italien  in  Paris  for  the  coming 
season.  The  following  are  the  principal  operas 
which  compose  .the  repertoire:  Semiramide,  Otello, 
3Iose,  Assedio  di  Corinto,  Barhie're  di  Seviglia,  Ceneren- 
tola,  Matilde  di  Shabran — a  large  share  of  Rossini : 
Don  Giovanni,  of  Mozart ;  I  Paritani,  Sonnamhula, 
Norma,  Capideti  e  MonteccJd,  of  Bellini ;  Lucrezia  Bor- 
gia, Lucia,  of  Donizetti;  11  Trovatore,  Ernani,  of 
Verdi.  Three  new  operas  will  be  played,  viz.  Leo- 
nora, by  Mercadante;  Fiorina,  by  Pedrotti ;  Assedio 
di  Firenze,  expressly  composed  for  this  theatre  by 
Bottesini.  The  manager  furthermore  promises  two 
of  Rossini's  works,  never  yet  heard  in  Paris. 

Music-Director  Julius  Steen"  in  Berlin  has  form- 
ed an  orchestral  union  for  the  giving  of  six  concerts 
this  winter,  after  the  pattern  of  the  Leipzig  Gewand- 
haus  Concerts.  The  Programme  of  the  Avhole  is 
announced  and  may  afford  some  hints  for  our  six 
concerts.  First  Concert :  "  Fingal's  Cave  "  overture, 
Mendelssohn ;  Violin  Concerto,  Beethoven,  per- 
formed by  concert-master  Laub ;  choruses  and  march- 
es from  Beethoven's  "  Ruins  of  Athens" ;  B  fiat  major 
Symphony  of  R.  Schumann.  Second  Concert :  A  mi- 
nor Symphony  of  Gade:  Concert  in  G  minor  for  piano, 
by  Moscheles  (played  by  Von  Billow);  Chorus: 
^MeeresstiUc  imd  gluckliche  Jpa/wi,  Beethoven  ;  overture 
to  Taimhduser,  Wagner.  Third  Concert :  "  Hafiz  " 
overture,  by  Ehlert;  Concerto  for  three  Pianos,  J.  S. 
Bach  ;  the  "Flight  into  Egypt,"  by  Berlioz  ;  A  major 
Symphony,  Beethoven.  Fourth  Concert:  Overture, 
by  Berlioz:  Die  Behinrichter ;  violin  concerto,  by  R. 
Schumann,  ("played  by  Laub);  Procession  of  Ladies 
and  bridal  song  from  Wagner's  Lohengrin  ;  C  major 
Symphony  of  F.  Schubert.  The  Fiflh  Concert  is  to  be 
distinguished  in  its  character  from  the  rest  by  a  pro- 
gramme selected  and  conducted  by  Liszt.  Sixth 
Concert:  Symphony  by  Ferd.  liiller  ;  Chorus:  "The 
Storm,"  Haydn;  Fantasia  for  Piano,  orchestra  and 
voices,  Bcetlioven ;  overture  to  Faust,  Wagner. 
Such  a  series  of  concerts,  while  it  keeps  alive  the 
love  of  the  old  standard  masterworks  of  genius,  also 
acquaints  the  public  with  the  notable  new  things  in 
music;  it  ministers  to  a  real  love  and  curiosity  about 
good  music,  and  does  not  go  upon  the  plan  so  clam- 
ored for  by  our  young  concert-goers  of  keeping  all  the 
good  and  great  things  on  the  shelf  unlcnown,  while 
all  is  sacrificed  to  mere  amusement  of  the  moment. 


The  Age  of  Bhass  Deolising. — One  of  the  most 
agreeable  associations  connected  with  the  revivification  of 
the  Whig  party,  is  the  revival  of  the  Boston  Brigade  Clar- 
ionet Band,  which  has  been  so  long  obscured  under  tile 
overpowering  influence  of  brass.  It  broke  the  boiids 
of  its  oppression  this  morning,  and  burst  forth  in  rich 
and  grateful  ancient  martial  music.  It  carried  us  back 
to  days  when  street  music  was  a  combination  of  agi*eea- 
ble  sounds,  and  not  one  continued  grating  noise  of  sound- 
ing brass.  We  trust  that,  whatever  becomes  of  the  Whig 
party,  the  age  of  brass  is  passed. 

The  above  is  from  the  Traveller  of  Tuesday.  We  echo 
the  sentiment  with  all  our  heart.  All  honor  to  the  "  Old 
Brigade"  which  lias  taken  the  initiative  in  this  move- 
ment of  reform  I  May  it  not  stop  till  it  has  purged  away 
all  the  faulty  elements  of  modern  military  band  music. 
To  hflve  added  reeds  is  a  grand  step.  Let  it  go  on  to 
modify  the  nature  of  its  existing  brass,  supplanting  by 
the  use  of  the  older  melodic  instruments,  the  soulless 
cornets  and  noisy  sax-horn  tribe,  which  at  present  so 
abound.  S. 


Mr^LK.  TKRKSA  PAROOT  tw  le.-ivo 
to  lUiimunce  thab  licr  I'lliST  GRAND  CONCERT  in  l-bis 
city  will  tilko  pliice  on  TUESDAY  EVENING,  Outober  16,  at 
tliG  Music  Hall,  on  wliicli  occasion  she  will  be  assisted  bj- 
niadame  AMALIA  PATTt  STKAICOSCII,  the  distinguished 
Contralto,  Sij!:nor  LEONARDl,  the  eminent  Baritone.  Mr 
IIENltY  AfPY,  the  tamons  Violinist,  and  MAURICE 
STRAKO.SCII,  the  great  Pianist,  Musical  Director  and  Con- 
ductor. Adniissioa  SI.  Seats  will  be  secured  witiiont  extra 
charge,  beginning  on  Saturday,  at  Mr.  Wade's  Music  Store. — 
Doors  open  at  7  ;  Concert  to  commence  at  8  o'clock. 

UNIQUE  MUSICAL  ENTERTAINMENT, 

B'or  Five  Niglits  only,. 

MISS  JESSIE  ISAMMOND  hug  the  pleasure  to  an- 
Dounco  to  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  and  its  Ticinity,  that 
she  will  make  her  first  appearance  in  America  at  the 
MEIONAOM,  (Tremoint  Temple, > 
On  WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  Oct.  ITth,  when  she  will  haTe 
the  honor  to  present  her  "  Cargo  of  Song  and  Story,"  with 
accompaniments  npon  the  Piano,  Concertina  and  Guitar,  form- 
ing; an  Entertainment  similar  in  character  to  those  so  popular 
In  Europe  given  by  Albert  Smith  and  John  Parry. 

The  Entertainment  will  be  repeated  on  Thursday,  Friday, 
and  Saturday  evenings  during  the  week. 

Tickets  Twenty-five  Cts.,  to  be  obtained  at  the  usual  places, 
Doors  open  at  7.     Commence  at  8  o'clock. 

UNIVERSITir  SCHOOL. 

RooEiis  7  Ss,  S,    "No.  3G   Scliool   Street,  Boston. 

CONDUCTED    BY    SAMUEL    ELIOT. 

The  Elementary  Department  is  for  younger  pupils.  The 
studies  are  the  English  branches,  with  the  French,  Latin  and 
Greek  Languages. 

The  Advanced  Department  is  for  maturer  pupils.  Instruc- 
tion is  given  from  text-books  and  lectures,  in  the  English 
branches,  including  higher  courses  of  History,  Mathematics 
and  General  Science,  together  with  the  Languages  and  Lit- 
eratures of  Greece,  Rome,  France,  Italy,  Spain  and  Germany. 

The  Lecture  Department  is  for  older  students  desirous  of 
receiving  instruction  by  lectures  alone.  It  is  of  course  open 
to  pupils  of  the  other  Departments. 

Pupils  of  both  sexes  are  received.  Such  as  are  studying 
with  any  particular  aim,  for  the  Counting-room,  the  College, 
the  Normal  School,  or  the  Teacher's  profession,  are  assisted  in 
their  preparations.  Others,  with  general  objects,  are  carried 
through  courses  more  or  less  complete,  according  to  the  time 
and  the  labor  devoted  by  themselves.  Older  persons  find  op- 
portunities of  renewing  or  extending  their  studies.  To  any 
who  are  nnable  to  attend  recitations  or  lectures  during  the 
day,  hours  in  the  evening  are  assigned. 

ORCHESTRAL  COWCERTS. 

AT  a  meeting  of  gentlemen  interested  in  the  promotion  of 
Orchestral  Mupic,  the  undersigned  were  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee, and  have  made  arrangements  to  give  a  series  of  SIX 
CONCERTS  at  the  Boston  Music  IIali,,  during  the  coming 
winter,  with  an  Orchestra  of  at  least  FiFTV  Musicians,  under 
the  direction  of  CARL  ZEPi.RAHN,  and  with  tlie  assistance  of 
eminent  Solo  Artists,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  provided  a 
sufficient  number  of  tickets  shall  be  subscribed  for  in  season. 
Price  of  tickets  for  the  series,  ■'ir2,50. 
Subscription  li^ts  may  be  found  at  all  the  music  stores. 
Time  of  commencement  and  further  particulars  will  be  an- 
nounced hereafter. 

CHARLES  C.  PERKINS. 
R.  E.  APTHORP, 

J.  B.  UPHAM,  V- Managing  CojiMiTTEE. 

EDMUND  A.  GRATTAN, 
JOHN  S.  DWIGHT, 
C.  F.  CniCKERING,  Treasorer. 
NATHAN  HICUAUDSON,  Secretary. 
Boston,  October  6,  1855. 

MR.  HARRISON  MILLARD 

Respectfully  announces  to  his  former  pupils  and  the  public 
generally,  tbat  he  is  now  ready  to  resume  his  LESSONS  IN 
SINGING,  on  the  same  terms  as  the  past  year. 
No.  6  Tyler  Street,  Oct.  6, 1855. 

HERMANN  ECKHARDT, 

BEGS  LEAVE  to  inform  the  Musical  Public  of  Boston,  that 
he  can  devote  a  few  spare  hours  to  giving  instruction  in 
the  higher  branches  of  Miisic,  such  as  the  Sonatas  of  Mozart 
and  Beethoven,  with  Violin  accompaniment.  Thorough  Bass, 
&c.     Residence,  No.  14  Pleasant  Street,  corner  of  Spear  Place. 

PRACTICAIi  OKGANIST.     A  Collection  of  Volun- 
taries for  the  Organ,  selected  from  the  ^rorks  of  the  most 
celebrated  Composers.     By  EDWARD  TRAVIS.    Price  S1,00. 
Just  published  by     OlivCA'  I>itsoii,115  Washington  &'t. 

THE  TRAiVSIEWT  AMD  ETEKMAL.     An  Ode, 
Composed  by  Romberg,  with  Pifino  Forte  and  Organ  Ac- 
companiment.   'By  VINCENT  NOVELLO.     Price 

Published  by    Oliver  Diitsoii,  115  Waskivston  St. 

MR.  AUGUST  PRIES. 

Teacher  of  Music,  will  be  ready  to  receive  pupils  after  October 
15rh,  and  may  be  addressed  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange, 
282  Washington  street,  or  at  his  residence,  15  Dix  Place. 

TEACHEU  OF  MUSIC,  265  Washington  St. 

RESIDENCE.  ...13  SHAWMUT  STREET,  BOSTON. 

MR.    0  ORELLI 

Begs  to  announce  that  his  CLASSES  IN  SINGING  will  be 
resumed  at  the  Messrs.  Chickering's  Rooms,  on  MONDAYS 
and  THURSDAYS,  as  last  season.  Applications  may  be  made 
at  the  Messrs-  Chickering's  Warerooms,  {Masonic  Temple,)  or 
at  Mr.  Corelli's  residence)  47  Hancock  street.  Sep8  2m 


NEW    COURSE    OF    HARMONY, 

KY  li.  H.  SOUTHAKD. 

The  Publishers  call  the  attention  of  the  musicril  profession 
to  this  work,  as  one  eminently  calculated  to  lighten  the  labors 
of  the  teacher,  and  rapidly  advance  the  pupil.  ]t  is  empliati- 
cally  a  Practical  work,  serving  both  as  a  Manual  of  instruc- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  and  a  Text-book  on  the  other ;  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  peculiar  .irrangemcnt  of  the.  work,  together 
with  the  very  large  number  of  exercJHes  and  examples,  presents 
great  advantages,  to  both  scholarand  teacher,  over  any  similar 
work  of  the  kind.  Teachers  highly  commend  the  work.  Mr. 
AYiLLiAM  Mason  says  it  is  a  work  unsurpassed  in  the  language. 
Mr.  George  J.  Wkrb  says  that  it  is  a  work  perspicuous  in 
diction,  methodical  in  arrangement,  and  sufficiently  copious  to 
embrace  all  the  essentials  of  the  genera!  doctrine  of  accord. 
It  can  be  ordered  through  any  respectable  Music-Feller,  and 
will  be  sent  through  the  mail  on  the  receipt  of  the  price, 
{S?l,75,)  postage  prepaid. 

GEO.  P.  HEEO  &  CO.,  Piiljlisliers, 
13  Tremont  St.  Boston. 

GUSTAV  KEEBS 

Is  prepared  to  receive  Pupils  for  instruction  on  the  Piano, 
Violin,  or  Flufe.  He  may  be  addressed  at  the  !Musical  Ex- 
change, No.  282  Washington  Street,  or  at  his  residence,  No.  2 
Holiis  Place. 

^i  3^MM!iU\}\i  i£iuiuk\k  dblttli, 

RESPECTFULLY  announce  to  the  musical  public  of  Boston 
and  vicinity,  that  they  are  prepared  to  receive  engage- 
ments for 

PRIVATE  MUSICAL  S0IR:§ES, 

similar  to  th'ise  given  by  them  last  year  iu  Boston,  Cambridge, 
Milton,  New  Bedford,  etc.  etc. 

THOMAS  RYAN,  Sec'y,  15  Dix  Place,  Boston. 

The  Club  would  inform  their  old  subscribers  in  Boston  that 
the  Messrs.  Chickering  have  again  kiniily  placed  at  their  dis- 
posal their  beautiful  Saloon  for  the  Soirees  this  winter,  and  on 
the  return  of  the  Club  from  the  eastern  country,  about  the 
middle  of  October,  their  subscription  lists  will  be  issued. 

A.   W.   FEENZEL, 

"TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

May  he  addressed  at  Reed's  or  Richardson's  Music  Stores,  or 
at  his  residence,  No.  36  Charles  Street. 


MLLE.  G-ABRIELLE  DE  LA  MOTTE 

Has  the  honor  to  announce  that  she  will  open  TWO  NEW 
CLASSES  on  the  8th  and  on  the  16th  of  October,  for  the 
instruction  of  YOUNG  LADIES  on  the  PIANO-FORTE. 

One  Class  in  the  morning,  the  other  in  the  afternoon,  for 
the  convenience  of  young  ladies  attending  Sohool. 

tt^  Terms.,  Fifteen  Dollars  for  Tweruy-Four  Lessons. 

Mile.  Gabrielle  De  Lamotte  may  be  addressed  at  her  resi- 
dence, 55  Hancock  street. 

MR.  DE  LAMOTTE 

Begs  leave  to  announce  that  he  will  open  two  new  Classes 
next  week  for  the  INSTRUCTION  of  young  ladies  IN  FRENCH. 

Mr.  De  Lamotte  will  begin  on  the  eighth  of  October  a  course 
of  French  Conversations  for  those  who  wish  to  practise 
French. 

0=-  Terms  Five  Dollars  for  Tioenty-Foiir  Lessons. 

Applications  may  he  made  at  his  residence,  55  Hancock 
street. 

MR.    C  ORELLI, 

ENCOURAGED  by  the  success  of  his  Classes  iu  Singing 
last  year,  proposes  to  resume  the  same  at  the  Messrs.  Chick- 
ering's rooms,  on  Monday,  Oct.  1st,  at  4  o'clock,  P.  M.,  to  be 
continued  at  the  same  hour  and  place  on  Mondays  and  Thurs- 
days. 

As  it  is  the  intention  of  Mr.  Corelli,  to  give  young  ladies  the 
opportunity  of  practising  Trios,  Quartets,  Choruses,  &c.,  he 
has  engaged  the  services  of  Sig.  Gennari  as  pianist  and  accom- 
panist. 

"VOCAL   INSTRUCTOR." 

THE  EUROPEAN  METHOD  of  Teaching  Vocal   Music  in 
Classes,   with   Elementary  and   Progressive  Exercises  in 

Solfeggi  and  Vocalization— including  a  selection  of  Secular  and 
Sacred  Duettos,  Trios,  Quartettes  and  Choruses,  by  Mr.  Deems. 
Price  S6  per  doz.  Published  entire  in  Treble  and  Bass  Clefs, 
separately.  A  copy  for  examination  in  Treble  and  ,Bass  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  upon  the  reception  of  50  cts  in  stamps 
or  money.    Published  by  GEORGE  WILLIG,  Jr.,  Baltimore. 

THE  NEW  CARMINA  SACRA. 

THE  NEW  EDITION  of  this  popular  collection  of  Church 
Music,  by  Dr.  Lowell  Mason,  is  now  ready.  The  Elemen- 
tary department  has  been  entire!}'  re-written  and  re-modelled, 
and  is  accompanied  with  easy  and  pleasing  Part  Songs  and 
other  exercises  for  the  voice,  which  will  be  found  exceedingly 
useful  in  Singing  Schools  and  classes.  A  number  of  new  tunes 
have  been  added,  hut  no  former  ones  omitted.  The  sale  of  the 
New  Carmina  is  unparalleled.  But  few  churches  in  the  coun- 
try can  be  found  where  it  is  not  known  and  admired. 

For  sale  by  OLIVER  DITSON,  and  the  Booksellers  gen- 
erally. S29  Sw 

HENEY    S.    CUTLER, 

BASEMENT  ROOM   IN  THE   CIIUKCH  OP  THE  ADVENT, 

GREEN  STREET. 

D3=Communications  may  be  left  ivitli  Ouvek  Ditson,  or  witli 

Nathan  Richaudson. 
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Novello's    Cheap    MUSIC, 

(Imported  from  England,) 

389,  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

To  Choral  Societies  ami  Choirs. 

NOVEIjIiO'S  Catalogue,  No.  3,  contains  a  List  of  Music 
for  the  use  of  Choral  Societies,  Church  Choirs  and  Singing 
Classes,  printed  in  separate  Vocal  and  Orchestral  Parts,  Con- 
taining Oratorios,  Odes,  Cantatas,  TeBtival  Hymns,  and  An- 
thems ;  Operatic  Music,  Songs,  Duets,  Trios,  Quartets,  and 
Choruses ;  Overtures,  Symphonies  and  Marches ;  Madrigals 
and  Glees  ;  Music  with  Latin  words  ;  Masses,  Motets,  &c.  &c. 
Sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

The  Vocal  parts  are  printed  in  full  music  size  afc  the  rate  of 
three  cents  per  page. 

NOVELLO'S  OCTAVO  EDITIONS  of  ORATOEIOS  of  Han- 
del, Haydn,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  &c.  in  Vocal  Score,  with 
Piano  Forte  accompaniment.  Handel's  Messiah,  S?l,63  ;  Judas 
Maccabicus,  .^1,63  ;  Haydn's  Creation,  Sl,25.  All  the  Orato- 
rios of  these  great  masters  have  been  published  in  this  series 
at  Bimilarly  low  prices. 

NOVELLO'S  OCTAVO  CHORUSES.  All  the  Choruses  in 
the  octavo  editions  of  the  Oratorios,  may  be  bad  distinct  in 
Vocal  Score  with  Organ  or  Piano  Torte  accompaniment,  at  3, 
6,  9,  or  13  cents  each. 

NOVELLO'S  CHORAL  HAND-BOOK.  A  Collection  of 
music  in  separate  vocal  parts.  In  this  work  are  published  the 
whole  of  the  chorus  parts  of  the  following  Oratorios  : 

Handel's  "  Messiah,"  price  38  cents  each  part. 

Handel's  "  Judas  Maccaba3us,"  price  38  cents  each  part. 

Handel's  "  Samson,"  price  33  cents  each  part. 

These  parts  are  printed  in  the  octavo  size,  with  the  Alto  and 
Tenor  parts  in  the  Treble  ClefF. 

COLLECTION  OF  GLEES.  Novello's  Glee  Hive,  Part  Song 
Book,  and  the  Musical  Times  and  Singing  Class  Circular.  Tor 
particulars,  see  Catalogue  No.  5,  sent  postage  free  for  one  cent. 

J.  A.  WOVEIiliO, 

Sacred  Music  Store,  389  Broadway,  New  York, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

ANDREAS    T.    THORUP, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
84  Plmctney  Street. 

May  be  addressed  at  Reed's  or  Eicbardson's  Music  Stores. 

GEORGE  W.  PRATT, 

OF  THE  CONSEKVATOET  OF  MUSIC  AT  LEIPSIC, 

^tncl^n  of  Ringing,  parmong  aitit  (Eonitttrpoint, 

In  private  lessons  or  classes. 
RESIDENCE,  No.  102  MYRTLE  STREET. 

SIGNOR  AUGUSTO  BENDELARI 

WILL  be  ready  to  receive  pupils  by  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember. He  may  be  addressed  at  the  rooms  of  Messrs. 
Chicliering  &  Sons,  or  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange, 
until  October  1st,  after  which  time  at  his  residence,  No.  86 
Pinckney  Street. 

Sig.  Bendelari's  class  of  youug  ladies  in  singing,  for  beein- 
ners  only,  "wiil  commence  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  9th,  at  4  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  in  the  Messrs  Chickering'a  Saloon,  where  the  exercises 
will  be  continued  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoon,  at 
the  same  hour. 

G.   ANDRife    &.   CO.'S 

19  3.  NINTH  STREET,  ABOVE  CHESTKUT, 

(East  side,)  PHILADELPHIA. 

C;^A  catalogue  of  our  stock  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  published.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 


L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TEACHEK     OF     MUSIC, 

265  WasHiiugtoiL  Street,  Boston. 

CHICKEHINa    &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND    AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

WAREROOMS, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 

EDWARD    L.    BAIiOH, 


CHUKCH    OKaANS, 

COPARTNERSHIP    NOTICE, 

WM.  B.  L.  SIMMONS,  Organ  Builder, 

(Heretofore  doing  business  in  the  style  of  Wm.  B.  D.  Sdimoks 
&  Co.)  and 

GEORGE   EISHEE, 

Of  Cambridge,  have  this  day  formed  a  Copartnership  for  con- 
tinuing the  manufacture  of  Church  Organs. 
"We  design  to  keep  in  our  Warerooms  New  Instruments  for  sale 
at  prices  from  g?400  to  ^1.500  each,  and  are  prepared  to  build 
by  contract  at  the  shortest  notice,  Organs,  worth  from  ©600  to 
9?12,000.  Andby  promptand  faithful  execution  ofordershope  to 
merit  alike  encouragement  to  that  heretofore  extended  to  Wm. 
B.  D.  SiMJtONS,  and  which  has  indicated  the  necessity  of  this 
business  conneftion,  that  his  entire  attention  may  be  devoted 
to  the  more  difficult  and  artistic  parts  of  the  business,  so  that 
an  increase  thereof  may  cause  no  diminution  of  the  personal 
attention  which  is  requisite  for  the  mainteaance  of  the  CHA- 
RACTER of  our  instruments,  upon  which  we   rely  for  success. 

While  it  will  be  our  aim  and  ambition  to  furnish  Organs  of 
A  Perfection  of  tone  and  Mechanism,  and  op  an  elegance  op 
EXTERIOR  UNSDRPASSF,D,  we  are  confident  of  ability  to  offer  terms 
MORE  FAVORABLE  THAN  CAN  BE  OBTAINED  ELSE- 
WHERE, for  the  following  reasons  :  Having  ample  means,  we 
can  purchase  in  large  quantities  at  first  cost,  for  cash  ;  can  al- 
ways command  the  most  talented  assistants,  and  also  do  suf- 
ficient business  to  practise  division  of  labor,  which,  by  assign- 
ing parts  to  workmen  skilled  in  their  particular  branch,  neces- 
sarily insures  better  work  at  less  expense.  Our  Manufactory, 
by  its  proximity  to  Charles  river,  enables  us  to  receive  lumber 
direct  from  the  vessel  at  first  cost,  and  having  been  erected 
expressly  for  the  business,  is  in  arrangement,  size,  conve- 
nience and  its  facilities  unequalled,  being  furnished  with  steam 
engine,  steam-heated  drying-house,  planing,  grooving,  match- 
ing, moulding,  tenoning,  boring,  and  other  machines,  together 
with  lathes,  scroll,  circular  and  other  saws,  &c.,  all  operated 
by  steam  power. 

These  facilities  are  such  as  are  possessed  by  no  other  manu- 
facturer of  Organs  in  this  country,  and  of  themselves  would 
enable  us  to  furnish  instruments,  with  a  fair  profit,  at  a  price 
which  those  of  like  quality  must  cost  builders  who  have  work 
done  by  hand  that  can  be  better  executed  at  half  the  cost  by 
steam  machinery. 

Second  Iiaud  Organs  at  all  times  for  sale* 

Orders  for  tuning  church  organs  promptly  attended  to,  and 
contracts  taken  for  tuuing  by  the  year. 

Orders  respectfully  solicited. 

SIMMONS'^.    FISHER, 
No.  1  Charles  St.,  cor.  of  Cambridge  St.  Boston. 


Boston,  October  1, 1855. 
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CAKL   ZEEHAHN, 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

May  be  addressed  at  Wade's  Music  Store,  197  Washington  St. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FOHTE, 

Manufactory,  379  "Washington  Street^ 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

YOUNG  LADIES'  VOCAL  MUSIC  SCHOOL. 

E.  R.  BliAWCHARD^  Teacher. 

This  School  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  acquire  the 
ability  to  read  music  readily  at  sight,  and  is  particularly  adapt- 
ed to  the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  teach 
singing  in  schools,  or  to  receive  instruction,  from  the  best  mas- 
ters, in  the  Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  Style,  &c. 

Address,  care  of  Geo.  J.  Webb  &  Co.,  No,  3  Winter  street. 

MR.  J.  C.  D.  PARKEE, 

WILL   be  happy  to  give  instruction  in  Piano-forte  and 
Organ  playing,  and  the  Theory  of  Music.    Address  : — 
No.  3  Hayward  Place.  May  26.  tf 

J.   TEENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence  No.  56  ICueeland  Street. 

Q^TVill  return  to  the  city  by  the  1st  of  October. 

C.    BKEUSIIVG, 
IMPORTER    OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YOKK, 

Depot  of  Erard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATLRG  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

0^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

OTTO    DEBSBL 

Has  returned  to  town  and  is  ready  to  receive  pupils.    He  may 
be  addressed  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange. 

CARL    HAUSE 

OEFERS  his  services  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
in  the  higher  branches  of  Piano  playing.  The  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Professional  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  wish 
to  accomplish  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
ing, is  respectfully  requested. 

Mr.  Hause  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Richardrfon,  282  Washington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  Row. 

MUSIC     AND     JOB     FRIHTTD^G^^OFFICE^ 


FIRST    PREMIUM     MELODEONS, 

The  Very  Best  now  Manufactured. 

t7*S.  D.  &  H.  W.  SMITH  resppctfullv  call  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  their  ]MPROVED  MELODEONS,  constantly  on 
exhibition  at  their  ^Varerooms, 

No.  4:17  Waslirn^on.  Street. 

By  means  of  a  new  method  of  voicing,  known  only  to  them- 
selves, they  have  succeeded  in  removing  the  harsh  and  buzzing 
sound  which  formerly  characterized  the  instrument,  render- 
ing the  tones  full,  clear  and  organ-like.  The  action  is  prompt 
and  reliable,  enabling  the  performer  to  execute  the  mo.?t  rapid 
music  without  ob:>cvTing  the  tones.  The  swell  is  arranged  to 
give  great  expression. 

The  manufacturers  received  the  First  Prpmium,  over  all  com- 
petitors, at  the  Fair  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic 
Asso<  iation  ;  also  at  the  Metropolitan  Mechanics'  Fair,  held  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

For  the  Parlor,  instruments  are  furnished  at  prices  varying 
from  S?45  to  S150. 

Larger  instruments,  with  two  banks  of  keys,  for  chapels  and 
small  churches,  from  S150  to  8300. 

This  last  instrument,  known  as  ^he  ORGAN  HARMONIUM, 
has  been  essentially  improved  by  Slessrs.  Smith,  and  they  have 
secured  a  patent  therefor. 

Persons  v/ho  wish  to  hire  Melodeons  with  a  view  of  purchas- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  year,  can  have  the  rents  credited  as  part 
payment  of  the  purchase  money. 

MEYER    &    TRETBAR, 

BUFFALO^    N.  Y. 

CT^AGENTS  for  the  Publishing  House  of  G.  M.  MEYER,  JE. 
Brunswick. 

NEW   AESTHETIC    JOURNAL. 

THE    CRAYON, 

A  Weekly  Paper  devoted  to  ART,  offers  itself  to  the  attention 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  elevating  and  refining  influ- 
ences of  Beauty.  Among  the  contributors  to  THE  CRAYON 
already  are  Brtant,  Lowell,  Street,  Rembrandt  Peale,  A.B. 
DoRANE,  President  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  Daniel 
Huntington,  Henry  K.  Brown,  and  amongst  those  engaged 
are  Longfellow,  Batard  Taylor,  Geo.  Wm  Curtis,  Rev.  H. 
W.  Beecher,  Rev.  Samdel  Osgood,  Rev.  H.  AV.  Bellows,  Hon. 
Charles  Sumner,  and  others  of  our  most  eminent  writers.  A 
series  of  papers  by  Ruskin,  and  essays  left  by  the  eminent 
sculptor,  Horatio  Geeenough,  add  to  the  interest  of  The 
Crayon. 

From  the  Cincinnati  Gazette. 

We  have  already  strongly  recommended  The  Crayon,  and 
every  succeeding  number  proves  it  to  be  more  and  more  worthy 
of  all  we  have  said  in  its  praise.  No  journal,  devoted  to  Art, 
has  ever  been  so  ably  conducted,  in  this  councrj' ;  and  if  it 
meets  with  the  support  it  so  richly  deserves,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  exert  a  most  wholesome  influence  upon  the  taste 
of  the  country. 

Published  by  STILLMAN  &  DURAND,  No.  237  Broadway, 
New  York.  Terms,  @3  per  annum,  in  advance.  Back  num- 
bers supplied. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 
IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

HAVE  RE3I0TED  TO 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    YORK. 

A  GOOD  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE! 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

%  pap£r  of  Ert  anii  3lit:ratur£, 

Publislied  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Boston. 

T-%vo  Dollars  per  aniiuiu,  in.  ad-rance* 

During  the  three  years  since  it  was  established,  this  Journal 
has  met  with  continually  increasing  favor,  and  it  will  enter 
upon  its  EIGHTH  VOLUME  with  the  number  for  Saturday, 
October  6th. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  6.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories  ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Moral,  Social,  and  Religious  bearings;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  &c.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &c. 

ni^^Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.   Address  (post-paid) 

J,  S.  D^\t:GHT,  21  School  St.  Boston. 

TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

"First  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

For  one  column,  (126  Hues)  first  insertion ©12,00 

Do  do  each  subsequent S6  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20  cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS   RECEIVED 

At  the  OFFICE  OF  PUBLICATION,. . .  .21  School  St.  Boston. 
By  NATHAN  RICHARDSON,  282  Washington  St.        " 
"   GEORGE  P.  REED  &  CO. .  .13  Tremont  Row,       " 

"   A.  M.  LELAND, Providence,  R.  I. 

"   0.  BREUSING, 701  Broadway,  New  Yorlt. 

"   SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS,  769  Broadway,  " 

"   GEORGE  DUTTON,  JR Rochester,  N.  T. 

"   G.ANDRE  &  CO....  19  South  Ninth  St.  Philadelphia. 

"   JOHN  H.  MELLOR, Pittsburg,  Pa. 

"   MILLER  &  BEACHAM,.  .181  Baltimore  St.  Baltimore. 

"    W.  D.  ZOGBAUM  &  CO., Savannah,  Ga. 

"   W.  F.  COLBURN, Cincinnati,  O. 

"  HOLBROOK  &  LONG Cleveland,  0. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Mu£ic. 

Eobert  and  Clara  Schumann. 

A  MUSICAL  SKETCH. 
Translated  from  the  Weimarer  Sonntagsblatt. 

A  dull,  heavj'  sultriness  was  brooding  in  the 
Art-atmosphere  of  Germany ;  it  weighed  all  timid 
minds  to  the  ground,  and  prevented  the  bold  flight 
of  any  new  artistic  spirit.  Death  had  summoned 
from  the  earth,  in  rapid  succession,  the  three 
greatest  masters  of  German  Tone-Art.  Carl 
Maria  von  Weber  was  the  first  to  depart 
from  us,  and  now  slept,  far  away  from  his  home, 
in  foreign  soil.  He  was  followed  only  too  soon 
to  his  new  eternal  home,  by  Ludwig  van  Beet- 
hoven ;  he  who,  long  since  estranged  from  the 
world  and  its  pleasures,  had  lived  and  labored  in 
another  world  of  his  own  1  And  hardly  had  the 
bell  ceased  to  toll  for  him,  when  Fkanz  Schu- 
bert, too,  was  taken  from  us,  and  by  bis  new- 
made  grave  stood  German  Art,  desolate  and  help- 
less, and  none  knew  what  the  Future  could  bring 
to  replace  that  which  we  had  lost !  The  name  of 
Berlioz,  indeed,  had  come  to  us  from  time  to 
time  from  Paris,  but  it  sounded  so  dark  and 
mysterious,  like  an  oracle,  and  none  yet  knew 
the  heaven-attacking  power  that  was  in  the  young 
Titan.  Of  his  friends,  Chopin  and  Liszt,  too, 
wonderful  things  were  recounted, — but  they  all 
dwelt  beyond  the  Rhine,  in  the  great  world-city, 
strangers  as  yet  to  our  Art-life  and  our  country. 

It  seemed  almost  as  if  the  legacy  which  the  three 
illu.strious  dead  had  left  to  their  country,  were  too 
great  and  too  weighty  for  posterity.  A  general 
lassitude  had  succeeded  the  bold  flight  to  distant 
zones  which  these  creative  spirits  had  undertaken, 
and  thus  it  happened  that  foreign  powers,  det- 
rimental to  German  Art,  found  no  difficulty  in 
taking  possession  of  the  deserted  ground.  Italian 
and  French  composers  supplied  the  German  stage ; 


Rossini,  Aubee  and  Haleatt  established  them- 
selves in  the  realm  which  Carl  Maria  von  Weber 
had  hardly  founded.  Huenten  and  Heez  reign- 
ed over  the  piano,  German  song  was  cultivated 
with  ineflfectual  activity  by  numberless  small 
spirits,  and  to  the  great  heritage  of  Beethoven,  to 
Symphony,  none  dared  lay  claim. 

It  was  during  this  dark  time  that  a  number  of 
artists,  mostly  younger  ones,  met  every  evening  in 
Kiihne's  Wine-Cellar  in  Leipzig,  more  par- 
ticularly, perhaps,  for  social  enjoyment,  but  no 
less,  also,  for  the  interchange  of  ideas  upon  that 
Art  which  was  the  meat  and  drink  of  their  life — 
the  Art  of  Music.  The  head  of  the  table  was 
occupied  by  a  lively,  flexible  man  of  middle  age, 
intellectual  in  conversation,  and  overflowing  with 
sharp  and  witty  remarks.  He  was  the  instructor 
of  more  than  one  of  the  young  musicians  around 
him,  who  all  listened  to  his  observations  with  pro- 
found attention.  He  was  very  (bnd  of  monopo- 
lizing the  conversation  and  suflcring  himself  to 
be  admired.  For  he  called  many  a  young,  highly 
promising  musician  his  pupil,  and  had,  besides, 
the  certain  consciousness  of  having  moulded  his 
daughter  Clara,  at  that  time  a  girl  of  fourteen,  into 
a  prodigy,  whose  first  appearance  delighted  the 
whole  world,  and  whose  subsequent  artist  activity 
became  the  pride  of  her  native  city,  Leipzig. 

By  his  side  sat  a  quiet,  thoughtful  young  man 
of  twenty-three,  with  melancholy  eyes.  But  late- 
ly a  student  in  Heidelberg,  he  had  now  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  music,  had  removed  to  Leipzig 
and  was  now  a  pupil  of  the  "  old  schoolmaster,"  as 
the  father  of  Clara  Wieck  liked  to'  be  called. 
Young  Robert  Schumann  had  good  reason  to 
be  melancholy.  After  long  struggles,  he  had 
only  been  able  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  music 
comparatively  late  in  life,  and  had  been  obliged 
to  pass  a  part  of  his  precious  youth  in  studies 
which  were  as  uncongenial  as  possible  to  his 
artist  spirit.  He  had  finally  decided  for  the  ca- 
reer of  a  virtuoso,  and  was  pursuing  the  study  of 
the  piano  with  an  almost  morbid  zeal,  when  the 
disabling  of  one  of  his  fingers,  a  consequence  of 
his  over-exertions,  obliged  him  to  give  up  this 
career  forever.  He  did  not  yet  suspect  that  this 
accident  would  prove  fortunate  for  him  in  the 
end,  by  directing  him  to  his  true  vocation.  Com- 
position. Perhaps,  too,  it  was  the  first  germ  of 
love,  in  the  garb  of  admiration  for  the  wondrous 
talent  of  Clara,  which  made  young  Robert  so 
quiet  and  dreamy.  His  companions  were  all  the 
more  lively.  There  sat  the  eccentric  Louis 
Boehner,  who  long  ago  had  served  as  a  model  for 
E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann's  fantastic  pictures.  Here 
J.  P.  Lysek,  a  painter  by  profession,  but  a  poet 
as  well,  and  a  musician  besides.  Here  Cap.l 
Bauck,   the  indefatigable  yet  unsuccessful  com- 


poser of  songs,  now,  in  his  capacity  of  critic,  the 
paper  bugbear  of  the  Dresden  artists.  Ho  had 
just  returned  from  Italy,  and  believed  himself  in 
possession  of  the  true  secret  of  the  art  of  singing, 
the  monopoly  of  which  every  singing-master  is 
wont  to  claim  for  himself.  C.  F.  Becker,  too, 
the  eminent  organist  and  industrious  collector, 
belonged  to  this  circle,  as  well  as  many  more 
young  and  old  artists  of  more  or  less  merit  and 
talent. 

The  younger  ones  were  all  still  without  a  name. 
They  had  as  yet  no  Past,  rich  in  achievements, 
but -all  the  more  aspiring  plans  and  bold  hopes 
for  the  Future.  They  were  all  active-minded 
and  clear-sighted  enough  to  recognize  that  musical 
matters  would  not  long  continue  in  the  state  in 
which  they  had  been  since  the  revolution  of  July. 

"  Young  Germany"  had  already  commenced 
its  reformation  in  literature.  With  Boerne  and 
Heine  at  their  head,  the  sharp  and  spirited  pens 
of  a  GuTZKOW,  Laube,  Kuehnb,  Mundt  and 
others  were  preparing  a  revolution  on  intellectual 
ground,  which  kept  even  the  noble  diet  of  Frank- 
fort more  on  the  alert  than  was  right.  In  Mu- 
nich and  Dresden  new  artist-schools  were  form- 
ing, which  promised  to  have  an  important  influ- 
ence on  the  plastic  arts.  Only  in  music  there 
was  still  a  death-like  calm.  But  it  was  the  calm 
before  a  thunder-storm,  and  distant  lightning 
flashes  were  already  illumining  the  horizon. 
Here  there  was  no  "  young  Germany"  yet :  at 
least  no  one  knew  of  it.  But  its  first  elements  were 
already  assembled  in  Kiihne's  cellar  in  Leipzig, 
and  talked  of  Callot,  Hoffmann  and  Jean 
Paul,  of  Beethoven  and  Franz  Schubert, 
and  of  the  three  young  foreign  Romanticists 
beyond  the  Rhine,  the  friends  of  the  new  phe- 
nomenon in  French  poetry,  Victor  Hugo. 

This  was  tlie  "  Davidsbund",  or  league  of 
David.*  *  *  *  *  « 

Among  several  other  Art-devoted  houses,  that 
of  the  "  old  schoolmaster"  ofiered  the  friends 
at  all  times  a  cordial  welcome,  the  highest  encour- 
agement for  their  eflbrts  and  achievements,  and  a 
most  agreeable  intellectual  centre  around  which 
to  meet.  Nevertheless,  for  various  reasons,  it 
would  perhaps  have  been  visited  less  frequently, 
and  in  a  more  frivolous  spirit  by  these  young  fiery 
artists,  who  were  yet  rushing  boldly  forth  into  life 
in  youthful  recklessness, — had  not  Clara  shed  a 
quiet  charm  over  the  whole  place,  and,  by  her 
indwelling  Art-genius,  as  well  as  the  pm-e,  true 
womanliness,  which  was  strangely  blended  with 
her  still  child-like  manner,  bound  the  friends  to 
her  in  united  admiration  and  inspiration. 

"  She  early  lifted  the  veil  of  Isis.     The  child 

*  See  Vol.  VII.,  Nos.  1  and  3  of  this  Journal. 
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looks  calmly  up — the  man  would  perhaps  be 
dazzled  by  the  brilliancy :" — thus  wrote  Kobert 
one  evening  in  the  "  thought-and-poem-book"  of 
the  Davidshund,  as,  still  intoxicated  by  the  im- 
pression of  her  charming  manner,  he  sought  to 
be  alone  with  his  glowing  heart,  and  confided  in 
passionate  outpouring  the  emotions  that  were 
agitating  it  to  his  faithful  and  silent  friend,  his 
piano.  Did  he  perhaps  not  yet  know  that  he 
loved  ?  Who  can  solve  the  problem,  if  not  he 
himself? 

Clara,  however,  suspected  nothing.  Her  man- 
ner to  him,  as  to  all,  had  that  ingenuousness,  that 
child-like  calm  and  serenity,  which  is  peculiar  to 
such  noble  natures,  and  which  made  the  happy 
man  whom  she  would  one  day  love,  all  the  hap- 
pier. 

During  this  time  of  longing  and  struggle,  of 
wavering  between  admiration  and  growing  love, 
Robert  created  his  first  master-pieces,  and,  before 
all  others,  the  glorious  Sonata :  "  Florestan  and 
Eusebius,"  which,  himself  rendered  worthy  of 
the  laurel  thereby,  he  placed  upon  his  Clara's 
youthful  brow,  as  the  fairest  of  laurel-wreaths. 

And  at  that  time,  too,  those  fantastically- 
inspired  piano  compositions  came  to  light,  which, 
as  much  poetically  as  musically  conceived,  and 
passionately  and  rapidly  changing  in  their 
moods,  entwine  the  hearer  in  chains  of  strange 
thoughts  and  ever-varying  images :  the  "  Inter- 
mezzi," with  their  up-starting  "  Alternatives," 
where  so  suddenly  the  song :  "  My  peace  is  o'er," 
speaks  to  the  heart;  the  "Impromptus,"  to 
which  Clara  not  only  gave,  at  Robert's  request, 
the  first  theme,  but,  unconsciously,  all  the  motifs ; 
the  "  Davidsbund-dances,"  so  full  of  character,  of 
"  Florestan  and  Eusebius,"  and  the  "  Carnival," 
which  we  shall  yet  visit  ourselves ;  finally  the 
"  Fantasy-pieces"  of  a  richly  and  highly  endow- 
ed spirit,  with  their  deeply  fervent  "  Evening 
Thoughts,"  their  inspired  ecstacy,  their  tender, 
imploring,  and  yet  unsolved  question,  "  Why  ?" 

Thus  the  true  love  of  the  real  artist  expresses 
itself  in  works,  which,  in  their  undying  worth, 
their  never-changing  capability  of  inspiring,  will 
yet,  at  a  time  far  distant,  speak  to  posterity  of  the 
noble,  joy-exalted  or  grief-stricken  heart,  even 
when  it  has  long  ceased  to  beat. 

But  if  Robert  and  Clara  were  not  yet  fully  con- 
scious of  that  which  was  passing  within  them,  and 
on  which  their  happiness  for  life  was  to  depend — 
the  old  schoolmaster  was  shrewd  enough  to  antiqi- 
pate  all  results.  He  was,  however,  by  no  means, 
rejoiced,  but  rather  annoyed  at  the  love  that  was 
springing  up  between  the  aspiring,  richly-endowed 
artist-man  and  the  young,  tender  artist-maiden. 

What  was  it  to  him  if  every  one  that  was  un- 
prejudiced  recognized^  at  the  first  glance,  that 
these  two  were  born  for  each  other — an  artist  pair, 
sent  into  the  world  by  their  mutual  genius  for  the 
revival  and  refreshment  of  our  age,  so  poor  in 
poetry  and  pure  Art  ?  What  was  this  to  him  ? 
He  had  developed  and  educated  Clara,  she  was 
his,  and  should  remain  so.  Clara  was  his  pro- 
perty, his  capital,  and  he  considered  every  one 
who  attempted  to  rob  him  of  this,  as  no  better  than 
a  thief.  With  jealous  eyes  he  watched  over  his 
treasure  ;  but  not  with  those  of  a  mother,  who 
carefully  guards  her  only  child  in  the  world's 
ever-changing  tumult,  but  with  those  of  the  miser, 
who  carries  the  key  to  his  riches  upon  his  heart, 
and  the  money  itself  within  it. 

The  old  schoolmaster  knew  how  to  calculate. 


He  counted  upon  his  Clara's  talent  for  a  good  in- 
come, not  only  of  money  but  also  of  fame.  He 
was  ambitious  of  the  fame  of  his  pale,  delicate 
child,  who  looked  out  from  her  deep,  clear  eyes, 
upon  the  restless  crowd,  and  could  not  understand 
the  world !  But  sometimes  a  silent  tear  would 
glisten  in  Clara's  eyes,  and  her  lips,  like  those  of 
Robert,  tremblingly  whisper  :  "  Why  ?  " 

The  old  man  found  it  very  natural  that  nearly  the 
whole  town  worshipped  his  chUd — it  was  tolerably 
indifferent  to  him  too,  that  more  than  one  loved 
her.  He  feared  none  but  this  Robert,  and  indeed, 
he  was  the  only  dangerous  one. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  in  addition  to  this,  Rob- 
ert's eccentric  and  imaginative  nature  and  the  in- 
dependent soaring  of  his  genius  became,  with 
every  new  work,  more  distasteful  to  the  old  man. 
It  was  particularly  since  Robert  had  been  obliged 
to  give  up  the  piano,  and  had  emancipated  himself 
completely  from  the  instructions  and  precepts  of 
the  old  master,  that  the  latter  would  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  him.  He  had  remained  a  musi- 
cian of  the  old  school,  who  hated  all  innovations 
from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  an^  was  secretly 
vexed  at  every  young  musician  who  would  not 
compose  in  the  manner  which  his  grandfather  had 
considered  right  and  proper.  For  a  time  he  had 
gone  with  the  younger  composers,  because  they 
were  his  pupils,  and  because  he  hoped  subse- 
quently to  gain  some  influence  over  them.  But 
when  they  grew  above  him,  and  he  saw  that  one 
after  the  other  refused  to  follow  his  pedantic  rules, 
a  silent  wrath  came  over  him,  and  he  believed 
himself  an  unappreciated  benefactor  of  mankind. 

Most  particularly  he  warned  his  Clara  against 
this  Robert,  "  this  Faust  in  a  modern  garb,  against 
whom  she  must  guard  her  heart  as  she  would  her 
fingei'3  against  a  Lisztian  composition — for  he  was 
none  other  than  Mephisto  in  propria  persona ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  gained  only  one  finger,  he 
would  soon  have  the  whole  hand,  and  finally  the 
poor  soul  into  the  bargain  !  "  But  when  all  his 
warnings  and  sermons  had  no  effect,  the  old  man 
peremptorily  forbade  all  intercourse  with  Robert, 
and  finally  would  not  allow  his  daughter  to  speak 
to  or  even,  look  at  him.  And  if  she  ever  did  so 
out  of  the  house,  at  concerts,  or  elsewhere,  he 
took  cai^e  that  each  timid  look  of  love  should  be 
richly  paid  for  with  a  stream  of  tears. 

But  tears  will  not  drown  love  ;  they  only  serve 
to  steel  the  glowing  heart.  And  by  all  these  ob- 
stacles and  struggles  the  two  artist  hearts  became 
only  the  more  firmly  united. 

But  the  old  man  concluded  to  put  a  speedy  end 
to  all  this.  It  needed  but  little  reflection  to  do 
this,  for  Clara's  destination  to  the  career  of  a  vir- 
tuoso held  out  to  him  the  simplest  and  most  natu- 
ral pretext,  and  separated  the  lovers  without  any 
eclat. 

He  took  Clara  on  a  concert-tour,  first  to  Vien- 
na, then  farther  and  farther  away.  And  Clara 
reaped  laurels  and  poems,  and  the  old  man  fame 
and  money  in  plenty.  The  former  he  had  print- 
ed, the  latter  he  pocketed,  and  now  thought  him- 
self safe  and  Clara  forever  delivered  from  the 
meshes  of  this  "  romantic  love."  But  Clara's 
heart  had  remained  at  home'J 

And  Robert? — He  was  forbidden  to  write  to 
her.  But  he  did,  nevertheless,  and  she  received 
his  letters.  They  were  the  "  Scliivdrmhriefe  of 
Eusebius  to  Chiara."  They  were  printed ;  every 
one  might  read  them,  yet  none  has  understood 
them  but  she  for  whom  they  were  written. 


In  them  Eusebius  wrote  to  Chiara,  after  the 
first  concert  which  he  attended  without  her: 
"  Amid  all  our  musical  soul-feasts  there  always 
peeps  out  an  angel-face,  which  more  than  resem- 
bles a  certain  Clara.  Why  art  thou  not  with  us  ? 
And  how  thou  wilt  have  thought  of  us  last  night, 
from  the  "  Meeresstille"  to  the  flaming  close  of  the 
A  major  symphony  ! — I  also  thought  of  thee  then, 
Chiara,  pure  one,  bright  one,  whose  hands  are 
stretched  towards  Italy,  whither  thy  longing  draws 
thee,  but  thy  dreamy  eye  still  turned  to  us !  " 

And  Chiara's  voice  answered  back  from  Milan  : 
"  Often,  at  night,  the  chords  resound,  as  if  touched 
by  a  spirit-hand.  At  such  times  think  that  I  am 
thinking  of  thee ! " 

Would  you  know  what  an  end  this  love  came 
to,  a  sad  one  or  a  happy  one  ? — You  need  only 
search  in  Robert's  works  again.  There  the  an- 
swer is  plainly  written. 

Several  years  passed  away.  It  was  already 
1840,  when  the  "Myrtles"  appeared,  in  a  rich 
garland  of  songs,  and  gave  to  a  happy  "  Bride," 
as  "  Dedication  "  the  unsurpassed  song  :  '■  Thou 
my  soul,  oh  thou  my  heart  ?  "  f 

Soon  after  we  behold  a  closely  and  blissfully 
united  artist-couple  approaching  us,  who  present 
us  with  a  mutual  gift,  as  a  lasting  remembrance  of 
the  happiest  hours  of  their  life — they  are  the  first 
songs  of  Robert  and  Clara  Schumann. 

And  then  comes  the  joyous  sound  of  Robert 
Schumann's  first  Symphony  for  grand  orchestra, 
and  sings  to  us,  in  the  full  marriage  jubilee,  of 
the  bliss  of  the  lovers.  And  a  roguish  triangle 
which  has  crept  into  the  orchestra  already  in  the 
first  movement,  laughingly  betrays  to  us  that  all 
sorrow  is  now  at  an  end. 

But  all  that  preceded — the  bitter  grief  of  a  long, 
joyless  separation  ;  the  violent  conflict  of  a  loving 
filial  heart,  which  had  to  choose  between  father 
and  lover ;  the  old  man's  cruel  threats,  which  he 
knew  how  to  carry  out  only  too  carefully  and 
conscientiously — around  all  this  we  will  east  a  con- 
cealing veil  and  pass  it  over  in  silence.  But  of 
this  too,  Robert's  "  Nouvelettes,"  will  tell  you  with 
the  mysterious  "  Voice  from  afar,"  and  the  "  Night 
pieces,"  if  you  penetrate  their  darkness.  And 
also  the  "  Kreisleriana"  and  the  "  Humoreske," 
with  their  smile  upon  the  lip  and  their  tears  in  the 
eye,  and  their  "  Inner  voice,"  trembling  with  sad- 
ness. 

But  to  him  who  cannot  read  in  the  works  of 
the  young  master,  written  with  his  heart's  blood, 
the  pangs  of  his  soul  must  remain  unknown. — He 
himself  has  willed  it  so.  For,  in  sad  presentiment 
of  future  suffering,  he  once  said  to  his  friends : 
I  do  not  like  those  whose  life  is  not  in  unison 
with  their  works.  The  artist  should  always,  like 
a  Greek  God,  have  kindly  intercourse  with  life 
and  man.  Only  if  they  dare  to  touch  him,  he 
may  disappear,  and  leave  naught  but  clouds  be- 
hind him."  M.  A.  E. 


Letter  from  a  Country  Singing  Teacher. 


Ji- 


-,  Sei't.  — ,  1S55. 


John  S.  Dwight,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir: — I  am  one  of  those  unlucky  indiviciuals 
— unlucky  at  times  in  your  references  to  us  as  a 
class — who  depend  upon  psalmody,  much  abused 
psalmody,  for  a  living.     Singing  schools  in  country 

t  The  first  number  of  Sclniraann's  ilijrilten  bears  the 
dedication;  "■Seiner  geliebtm  Brcml,"  to  his  beloved 
bride," — in,  which,  however,  the  word  bride  is  used  in 
the  German  sense,  for  "  affianced." 
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villages,  and  the  charge  of  a  choir  in  this  place,  are 
my  means  of  earning  bread  for  my  ivifc  and  little 
ones.  It  is  true  that  this  is  my  trade ;  I  hope  it  is 
also  my  vocation.  At  all  events,  I  was  led  into  it 
originally  more  from  the  desire  to  do  good  and  help 
in  elevating  the  taste  of  the  small  public  in  which  I 
lived,  than  with  any  view  to  money-making ;  and 
though  now  I  icork  at  the  business,  yet  this  form  of 
expression  is  no  more  applicable  to  me,  I  contend, 
by  way  of  reproadi,  than  it  is  to  a  teacher  in  a  pub- 
lie  school ;  even  in  your  boasted  Boston  higli  schools. 
If  I  have  seen  fit  to  "  manufacture  a  psalm-book," 
and  try  to  get  my  winter  pupils  to  use  it,  I  have  the 
consciousness  that  this  arose  from  no  unworthy 
motive ;  unless  the  desire  to  collect  in  a  small  vol- 
ume such  tunes  and  a  few  anthems  and  set  pieces  as 
I  thought  specially  adapted  to  the  end  of  cultivating 
the  tastes  and  exciting  the  attention  of  my  schools, 
be  unworthy.  Por  my  own  part  I  like  my  own  tools 
best  in  my  own  work. 

If  I  were  a  practised  writer,  I  should  be  glad  to  go 
somewhat  extensively  into  this  matter  of  psalmody, 
for  I  think  much  might  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
"  psalm-book  manufacture,"  as  it  is  called.  I  can 
only  talk  plain  and  straight  forward,  and  as  you  are 
in  the  habit  of  doing  so  yourself,  I  hope  you  will 
give  me  the  same  privilege  and  not  annihilate  me  in 
ten  words,  as  the does  its  opponents. 

You  live  in  the  region  of  the  higher  music,  and  it 
is  as  familiar  to  you  as  the  beauties  of  the  ocean  to 
the  rich,  who  spend  their  summers  at  Nahant  and 
Newport.  Now  we,  who  live  back  in  the  country, 
are  shut  out  from  this,  and  the  remembrance  of  a 
great  Handel  chorus  or  the  full-voiced  Orchestra  is 
like  that  of  the  single  afternoon  which  we  have 
spent  at  Nahant  in  gazing  out  upon  that  water  Eter- 
nity which  dashes  its  spray  upon  us. 

Do  not  think  that  we  have  no  longing  aspirations 
to  climb  into  that  higher  region.  Perhaps  the  time 
may  come.  If  it  does,  with  all  duo  deference  to  the 
opinions  of  the  Journal  of  Music  and  its  correspond- 
ents at  home  and  abroad,  we  shall  have  found  when 
we  get  there  that  the  psalm-book  manufacture  helped 
us  in  no  small  degree  to  the  ladder  by  which  we 
climbed. 

Now,  Sir,  please  allow  me  to  give  you  some  of 
my  own  experience,  to  show  you  how  this  thing  is. 

As  I  said,  I  <jot  into  the  business  of  teaching  sing- 
ing schools — no  matter  how.  I  became  interested  in 
it  and  felt  it  to  be  a  profession  for  which  I  was  in 
some  degree  fitted.  Concluding  to  try  my  fortune 
in  it,  I  felt  it  necessary  to  improve  myself  as  much 
as  possible. 

So  about  ten  years  ago,  when  summer  came  and 
my  vacation  came  with  it,  I  took  a  portion  of  my 
small  earnings  and  went  to  Boston  to  attend  the 
Convention  at  that  time  held  by  Mr  Baker  and  asso- 
ciates at  the  Melodeon.  I  was  moved  to  join  that 
convention  mostly  by  the  announcement  that  Haydn's 
".Creation"  would  be  practised.  This  was  done,  and 
though  old  frequenters  of  your  famous  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  found  a  great  deal  to  laugh  at  in  our 
rude  execution  of  those  noble  choruses,  and  perhaps 
in  the  solo  singing  in  some  cases,  I  can  assure  you 
that  that  was  an  epoch  in  my  life.  I  know  also  that 
others  felt  it  bo  the  same  to  them.  One  of  the  cho- 
ruses— "  The  Heavens  are  telling" — I  was  familiar 
with  in  an  arrangement  by  Mr.  Mason  in  '•  The 
Choir,"  as  an  anthem.  But  how  much  grander  and 
more  sublime  was  it  as  we  then  sang  it !  How,  too,  can 
I  describe  the  feelings  with  which  that  passage  —  "A 
new  created  world"  filled  me ;  and  the  solo  and 
chorus,  "  The  Marvellous  Work" ! 

Then,  Sir,  the  discussions  upon  questions  of  teach- 
ing, the  hints  and  lectures  upon  our  particular  branch 
of  the  profession,  were  of  groat  importance  and  inter 
est  to  me,  and  I  felt  at  the  end  of  my  ten  da3's  in  Bos- 
ton, that  I  had  more  than  my  money  and  time's  worth 
in  pleasure,  and  instruction,  and  returned  to  my  fall 


and  winter's  work  with  new  zeal.  And  now,  sir,  to  the 
point  in  question,  that  of  the  "psalm-book  manufac- 
ture." 

Allowing  that  the  grand  object  of  the  leaders  in 
that  Musical  Convention,  was  to  advertise  and  sell 
their  collections  of  psalmody  and  secular  music,  that 
does  not  detract  at  all  from  the  substantial  benefits  I 
derived  from  attending.  Nor  am  I  sorry  that  I  was 
the  means  afterwards  of  selling  many  copies  of  their 
books,  and  thus  adding  to  the  "  inundation  of  psalm 
tunes."  I  will  explain  this  farther  pretty  soon.  But 
first  let  me  state  that  it  was  shown  by  our  committee 
on  expenses,  that  the  cost  of  the  hall,  lighting  and 
the  like,  far  exceeded  what  was  taken  at  concerts 
and  by  the  admission  of  members,  and  that,  unless 
the  new  psalm  books  or  glee  books  had  been  manu- 
factured, and  had  found  sale,  the  originators  of  the 
Convention  would  have  been  too  much  out  of  pocket 
to  have  tried  the  thing  again.  As  it  was,  we  had  a  great 
gain,  and  not  entirely  to  their  loss.  We  made  ac- 
quaintance with  other  singing  masters  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  a  feeling,  which  I  think  you  call 
esprit  de  corps,  grew  up  among  us,  and  the  sincere  wish 
to  give  our  future  pupils  some  idea  of  the  new  de- 
light we  had  experienced  in  the  grand  work  of 
Haydn. 

Now  to  the  other  point. 

Had  you,  sir,  lived  in  the  country  and  known  what 
singing  schools  are,  you  would  view  the  multiplica- 
tion of  psalm  books  differently. 

I  shall  teach  again  in  W ,  this  winter.    I  have 

taught  there  already  two  winters,  and  we  have  used 
the  same  book.  This  winter  I  shall  introduce  a  new 
one.  Because  we  need  new  tunes  ?  Not  at  all.  But 
for  various  reasons.  Let  me  tell  just  how  the  thing 
goes  on.  ■ 

W ,  is  rather  a  small  town,  and  the  school  will 

consist  of  two  sorts  of  people — the  old  singers,  and 
the  new  beginners.  We  shall  probably  have  twenty- 
four  evenings.  Now  for  the  new  beginners  it  makes 
no  odds  whether  we  use  the  old  book  or  the  new.  In 
either  case  I  must  begin  with  forcing  them  to  commit 
certain  things  to  memory,  the  place  of  Z^o  for  instance 
according  as  the  signature  of  the  tune  may  be,  the 
different  kinds  of  time,  the  singing  both  by  note  and 
by  letters.  I  must  get  them  in  about  ten  nights  to  be 
able  to  read  the  notes  of  simple  tunes ;  and  I  may  say 
the  many  simple  tunes  which  we  have  now,  being 
pleasing  mainly  from  their  rhythm,  and  having  sim- 
ple harmonies,  are  just  the  thing  for  the  purpose. 

This,  with  all  who  have  any  real  talent  for  sing- 
ing, I  shall  easily  effect.  The  rest  will  mostly  drop 
off.  Now  come  in  those  who  already  can  read  the 
music  pretty  well — some  of  them  without  difficulty. 
To  these  people  the  singing-school  is  what  your  eon- 
certs  are  to  you,  only  they  have  to  make  their  own 
music.  Now  in  the  two  last  winters  they  have  sung 
the  book  which  we  used  through,  and  the  favorite 
pieces  over  and  over  again.  The  whole  town  cannot 
furnish  the  means  of  singing  a  mass,  a  sort  of  music 
I  see  much  praised  in  the  Journal,  nor  an  oratorio; 
nor  if  it  could,  would  it  be  willing  to  spend  the  neces- 
sary time  in  practising  it.  The  schools  .ire  got  up 
and  sustained  partly  for  the  sake  of  the  church  ser- 
vice, and  partly  by  the  singers  themselves  for  their 
own  pleasure.  Now  the  old  singers  demand  a  new 
book.  I  have  practised  in  one  at  the  Convention  and 
am  pleased  with  it,  and  I  think  they  will  like  it.  I 
therefore  recommend  it,  and  it  is  procured.  If,  on 
the  whole,  I  do  not  like  it  as  well  as  my  own  little 
collection  of  favorite  pieces,  many  of  them  such  as 
are  praised  in  your  Journal,  still  I  cannot  blame  my 
pupils  for  wanting  something  new,  if  it  be  not  quite 
60  good.  I  do  not  think,  sir,  that  you  would  be  sat- 
isfied with  being  confined  at  your  concerts  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  even  your  classics. 

I  know  this  is  a  very  imperfect  statement  of  the 
matter  on  my  part,  but  I  feel  as  if  we  teachers  were  in 
some  degree  responsible  for  the  multiplication  of  new 


books,  and  I  wish  honorably  to  bear  my  share  of  that 
responsibility. 

If  you  ask  me  whether  I  am  satisfied  with  the  new 
books  as  well  as  with  the  multiplication  of  new 
books,  I  must  candidly  confess  that  in  one  respect  I 
am  not. 

I  think  it  would  bo  a  great  improvement  to  have 
in  every  new  book  two  or  three  choruses  from  groat 
works,  not  arranged  and  adapted,  as  the  siying  is, 
but  given  with  the  organ  or  pianoforte  an-angcment 
as  in  the  originals.  At  the  close  of  each  school  it  is 
my  practise  to  give  a  little  concert  or  sort  of  exhibi- 
tion in  the  church,  i>nd  a  few  of  the  last  evenings, 
sometimes^an  extra  evening  or  two,  are  given  to  pre- 
paration. If  we  had  a  chorus  or  two  from  Handel's 
"Messiah,"  or  Haydn's  "Creation,"  perhaps  oven 
from  "  Elijah, "  we  should  have  time  to  learn  them 
and  I  should  have  the  satisfaction  of  doing  my  Httle 
towards  making  tliera  known,  at  all  events  have  the 
enjoyment  of  hearing  and  leading  them  myself.  In 
most  of  my  schools  I  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  a 
pianoforte  for  such  occasions,  and  of  finding  some 
one  to  play  it 

Please  excuse  my  mistakes  in  manner  or  matter 
in  this,  and  believe  me  respectfully,  a  gratified  reader 
of  your  Journal.  P.  E.  G., 

Singing  Teacher. 

May  I  venture  to  suggest  that  a  little  more  in  your 
paper  about  music  in  our  meeting-houses  would  add 
to  its  interest  with  us  in  the  country. 


Cheap  Prices  for  Opera. — We  copied  the 
other  day  from  the  Courier  and  Enquirer  an  esti- 
mate of  the  expenses  of  Italian  opera  in  New 
York,  and  promised  the  whole  of  that  paper's 
argument,  based  on  New  York  experience,  against 
the  practicability  of  the  large  audience  at  low 
prices  system.     Here  it  is  : 

There  could  not  be  more  erroneous  notions 
upon  this  subject  than  those  which  are  generally 
entertained  by  the  public,  and  which  we  regret  to 
see,  are  encouraged  by  a  part  of  the  Press  which 
knows,  or  ought  to  know,  better.  First-rate  per- 
formances, at  low  prices,  are  called  for,  that  the 
support  of  "  the  mass  of  the  people"  may  be  ob- 
tained, and  the  establishment  of  the  Italian  Opera 
in  New  York  be  thus  secured.  Those  who  make 
this  demand  and  this  promise,  must  be  deplorably 
ignorant  or  wilfully  perverse.  They  generally 
point  to  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  successful 
seasons  at  Castle  Garden  in  support  of  their  vague 
clamor ;  but  they  oujiht  to  know,  and,  if  they  do 
not  know,  we  will  tell  them  upon  authentic  infor- 
mation, that  there  never  was  a  pecuniarily  suc- 
cessful season  at  Castle  Garden,  at  any  price, — 
and  more,  that,  with  one  exception,  there  never 
was  a  successful  season  of  Italian  Opera  in  this 
city, — and  more,  that  there  never  was  a  succcess- 
ful  season  of  Italian  Opera  anywhere  else  and  we 
add  that  the  season  at  the  Academy  last  year  was 
eminently  unsuccessful,  in  spite  of  "  crowded 
houses,"  and  that  the  only  season  which  forms  the 
exception  to  which  we  have  alluded  was  one  at 
Astor  Place,  when,  according  to  the  impresario's 
own  confession,  the  company  was  the  weakest  we 
have  bad  tor  many  a  year, — the  large  receipts 
having  been  entirely  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
season  happened  to  be  one  when  there  were  few 
or  no  parties  and  balls  among  those  who  are  atten- 
dants at  the  Opera,  when  there  was  no  other 
entertainment  of  any  kind,  suited  to  their  tastes, 
and  when,  therefore,  the  Opera  House  became  a 
place  of  tri-weekly  reunion,  and  more  fashionable 
than  it  ever  was  before  or  has  been  since, — the 
price  of  tickets  being  $1,50  to  all  parts  of  the 
house  except  the  Amphitheatre.  By  a  successful 
season  we  of  course  mean  in  one  which  the  actual 
receipts  from  the  sale  of  tickets  covered  all  ex- 
penses and  left  a  fair  surplus  for  the  services  of 
the  Manager  after  paying  interest  on  the  amount, 
of  money  invested. 

Italian  Opera  is  a  luxury  which  "  the  mass  of 
the  people"  do  not  want  to  buy,  and  for  which 
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those  who  do  wish  to  enjoy  it  must  pay  accord- 
ingly. Such  it  has  ever  been  and  is,  and,  for  a 
long  time  at  least,  such  it  will  be.  It  is  needless 
to  increase  the  size  of  Opera  Houses  and  diminish 
the  price  of  tickets :  the  Astor  Place  Opera  House 
was  large  enough  to  hold  all  the  people  who  want 
to  pay  even  a  dollar  a  ticket  to  hear  Italian  Opera 
thrice  a  week  through  a  season  of  fifty  nighte. 

It  is  usually  supposed  that  the  salaries  of  the 
principal  artists  are  the  only  outlay  of  much  mo- 
ment in  conducting  an  Opera ;  but  there  was 
never  a  greater  mistake ;  and  that  our  readers 
may  form  a  just  idea  of  this  outlay,  we  lay  before 
them  the  following  authentic  statement  of  the 
necessary  expenses  of  an  Italian  Opera  in  New 
York;  based  upon  the  judicious  arrangements  of 
last  season. 

[Here  follows  statement  copied  in  our  Journal 
for  Oct.  6.] 

To  the  cry  that  the  salaries  of  the  principal  ar- 
tists are  entirely  too  large,  there  is  the  unanswer- 
able reply  that  these  salaries  are  but  a  reasonable 
advance  upon  those  which  they  command  in 
Europe.  People  usually  talk  as  if  fine  voices 
were  to  be  had  for  the  asking  there  ;  but  they  are 
very  rare ;  and  united  to  great  vocal  skill  are 
much  rarer  still,  of  course ;  and  when  to  the  de- 
mand for  that  union  we  add  (as  we  of  New  York 
do)  another  for  dramatic  power  and  a  fine  pres- 
ence, the  thing  we  ask  is  rarissimus, — less  often 
to  be  met  with  than  corresponding  abilities  in  any 
of  the  Arts  or  Sciences  or  Learned  Professions, 
and  must  be  paid  for  accordingly, — with  this  oc- 
casion of  increment,  however, — that  whereas  the 
latter  may  be  and  generally  are  exercised  during 
a  life  time  and  with  increasing  profit,  as  age 
brings  experience,  the  former  are  in  their  prime 
for  only  about  ten  to  fifteen  years,  though  in  some 
very  rare  instances  they  are  tolerably  preserved 
for  twenty  or  twenty-five. 

We  will  have  artists  of  high  rank  and  those 
who  conduct  the  opera  must  therefore  pay  them 
high  salaries.  We  will  insist  on  a  fine  mise  en 
scene,  (and  we  do  it  in  the  most  effectual  way, — ■ 
by  staying  away  ft-om  a  shabby  porformanoe,)  and 
the  managers  must  therefore  be  at  great  expense 
for  properties,  scenery,  secondary  artists  and 
supernumeraries.  It  has  been  shown  again  and 
again,  by  actual  experiment,  that  there  are  not 
enough  of  us  who  love  Italian  opera  to  support  it, 
for  the  love  of  it,  at  fifty  cents  a  ticket,  or  one 
dollar,  or  one  dollar  and  a  half, — the  losses  on 
"the  Committee's"  season  last  year  having  been 
thousands  of  dollars,  in  spite  of  "  houses  crowded 
to  the  roof"  [with  dead-heads] — and  therefore 
the  gentleman  who  has  undertaken  the  perilous 
task  of  directing  the  opera  at  the  Academy  this 
season  has  but  yielded  to  absolute  neccessity  in 
raising  the  price  of  tickets  to  two  dollars,  leaving 
the  Amphitheatre  open,  however,  at  fifty  cents. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 
THE    AETCIEKTT    GOETDOLIEK. 

FROM  THE  QER3IAN  OF  GRAF  TON  PLATEN. 

In  explanation  of  the  last  stanzas  the  author  has  a  note : 
"  Angelo  Emo  was  the  last  of  the  sea-heroes  of  Venice,  and 
diecl  a  few  j'ears  before  the  downfall  of  the  RepuhUc.    His 
statue,  which  is  said  by  those  who  knew  him  to  be  an  excellent 
likeness,  and  executed  by  Canova's  master,  is  at  present  pre- 
served in  St.  Biagio.    It  was  formerly  in  his  tomb  in  the  beau- 
tiful Gothic  church  (I.  Servi)  where  his  ancestors  were  buried, 
but  was  saved  when  that  building  was  destroyed  by  the  French. 
The  Doge  Paul  Renier  died  in  1788." 
I. 
There  in  the  sun  reclining, 
His  hoar  locks  lightly  flowing 
Upon  the  breeze  that's  blowing 

The  spray  above  the  pier ; 
And  willing  with  the  stranger 
"Who  loiters  by  him  slowly, 
He  talks  in  accents  lowly — 
That  ancient  Gondolier  ! 
II. 
He  speaks.    "  I  dared  in  youthtime 
Lagoon  and  sea  and  weather, 
But  now  for  years  together 
I  have  not  dipped  an  oar. 


By  yonder  porch  the  gondel 
In  worm-decay  is  falling, 
Since  no  one  needs  it,  calling 
As  in  the  days  of  yore. 

III. 
"  In  foreign  climes  and  distant, 
Our  house's  ancient  master 
Is  deaf  to  our  disaster, 

Knows  not  the  victor's  lust. 
And  Fortune  ceased  forever, 
That  day  her  favors  shedding, 
"When  Bonaparte  was  treading 

Our  standard  in  the  dust ! 

IV. 

**  Our  lord  was  full  of  vigor, 
His  farewell  to  us  giving, 
And  if  he  still  is  living, 

His  hair  is  turned  to  grey ; 
And  if,  said  he,  it  happens, 
I  serve  in  foreign  borders, 
No  tyrant  with  his  orders 

My  bosom  shall  array. 

V. 
"  All  stayed,  alas  !  to  witness 
The  sacrilege,  the  sunder. 
The  godless  horde  for  plunder 

Despise  their  broken  oath  ; 
We  saw  the  puny  villains 
The  weak  Bucentaur  tearing. 
And  inmost  sorrow  bearing, 

"We  suffered  long  and  loath. 

VI. 

"  Saw  from  its  sacred  standard 
Our  winged  Lion  wrested. 
How  heartless  victors  jested 

"With  oaths  and  human  prey  ; 
"We  saw  destroyed  by  wantons 
"What  might  have  stood  for  ages, 
The  'scutcheons  and  the  wages 

Of  Honor  torn  away. 

VII. 
"  And  yet  I  live  ;  from  story 
A  few  still  joys  deriving, 
My  feeble  limbs  reviving 

In  morning's  sunny  glance  ; 
The  palace  of  my  master 
I  shall  not  leave  while  living, 
His  careful  hand  still  giving 

A  quiet  sustenance  ! 

VIII. 
"  I  think  on  past  adventures, 
Again  as  sailor  serving 
I  track  the  needle's  swerving 

In  sun  and  storm  and  all ; 
And  Tunis  is  blockaded, 
And  'gainst  the  Turkish  vessels, 
"With  valiant  squadron  wrestles 

Venetia's  admiral ! 

IX. 

"  0  happy  day !  when  hastened 
Our  Doge  to  meet  him,  sailing 
In  triumph  homeward,  hailing 

The  victor, — and  our  last  I 
And  when  I  think  about  it 
My  soul  grows  warm  with  passion. 
And  dreamy  forms  I  fashion 

That  flit,  as  angels,  past  1  " 


"W. 


Diary  Abroad.— No.  22. 

Beklin,  Sept.  12. — A  note  or  two  for  Oulibichetf, 
occasioned  by  a  text-book  to  Don  Juan,  prepared  by  Da 
Ponte  himself,  some  thirty  years  afcer  Mozart's  death, 
and  when  that  work  was  already  recognized  as  at  the 
head  of  opera. 

1st.  OulibichelT  makes  a  long  discussion  of  the  point 
where  the  song  of  Elvira,  added  by  Mozart  for  the  Vienna 
stage,  should  come  in ;  he  decides  to  open  the  second  act 
with  it;  Kochlitz  made  it  follow  the  "  Register  air." 
Now  Da  Ponte  himself  has  placed  it  after  the  La  ci 
darem  scene.  Just  as  Zerlina  finally  gives  way,  Elvira 
oomes  in  and  saves  her,  declaring  the  true  character  of 


the  Don.  Exeunt  Zerlina  to  join  Masetto  in  the  chateau, 
and  the  Don,  no  one  knows  exactly  where.  Left  alone, 
Elvira  gives  utterance  to  the  song  in  question;  ift  iradi 
queW  alrna  inijvaia,  in  which  she  speaks  of  the  struggle 
within  her  of  love  and  desire  of  vengeance.  Its  con- 
nection with  the  rest  seems  better  here — for  now  working 
herself  up  to  the  proper  pitch  of  feeling,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  hear  from  Leporello  afterward,  how  she  followed 
Zerlina  into  the  chateau  and  told  the  peasants  and  com- 
pany there  all  sorts  of  unpleasant  truths  about  the  Don. 
2ud.  The  same  writer  discusses  at  length  the  point  of 
the  locality  of  the  scene  in  the  second  act,  in  which  Le- 
porello tries  to  get  away  from  Elvira  and  is  first  prevented 
by  Ottavio  and  Anna,  and  afterwards  by  JIasetto  and 
Zerlina,  and  afterwards,  to  save  his  life,  throws  off  the 
Don's  hat  and  cloak,  which  he  still  wore  and  shows  the 
face  of  the  servant  where  all,  especially  poor  Elvira,  ex- 
pected to  see  the  master.  OuUbicheff  builds  ahalf-ruined 
chapel  out  of  the  grave  yard  for  these  scenes,  as  being 
the  only  means  he  can  think  of,  of  explaining  Elvira's 
expression :  Sola,  sola  in  hujo  loco.  Da  Ponte's  text 
makes  all  clear— the  scene  is  in  a  coriile  interno — the 
inner  court  of  the  house  where  Elvira  is  staying.  This 
makes  the  entire  action  in  this  part  of  the  opera  clear. 

Sept.  17. — "  Tell"  was  announced  but  not  given  the 
other  night.  But "  Tancred"  was  given  last  night,  and  here 
is  a  letter  about  it  and  its  author,  written  during  the  car- 
nival at  Milan,  1811,  forty-one  and  a  half  years  ago !  I 
have  found  it  very  interesting. 

"  The  Teatro  B.i  was  opened  on  the  18th  of  Dec.  (181.3) 
with  PiOSSiNi's  opera  seria,  Tancredi.  This  work  was 
given  for  the  first  time,  during  the  last  carnival,  in  Ven- 
ice, and  afterwards  in  several  of  the  theatres  of  Italy, 
and  always  with  much  applause.  Here  in  Milan  it  has 
had  the  same  good  fortune.  The  prima  donna,  Signora 
Spada,  and  Signora  Bassi  (a  native  of  Milan)  who 
plaj'ed  Taucred  in  man's  clothes  and  lias  a  good  alto 
voice,  were  especially  applauded.  I  wish  I  could  hear 
this  opera  with  a  good  chorus  and  full  orchestra. 

"  Herr  Rossini,  a  native  of  Pesaro  in  Eomagna,  pupil 
of  Father  Mattei  in  Bologna,  is  hardly  twenty-four 
years  old,  and  has  produced  during  the  last  sis  years,  a 
number  of  right  fine  operas.  He  sang  previously,  with 
his  mother,  in  the  Bologna  theatre.  I  have  made  the 
acquaintance  of  this  artist,  and  have  found  him  familiar 
with  every  species  of  counterpoint  and  with  Haydx's 
and  Mozart's  music.  (In  respect  to  an  Italian  this  is 
certainly  worthy  of  particular  notice.)  Haydn's  transi- 
tions he  has  succeeded  especially  in  making  his  own. 
His  music  has  pleasant  melody  and  is  in  fact  somewhat 
more  manly  (generally  speaking)  than  that  of  any  of  the 
present  Italian  composers,  Simon  Mayer  excepted.  Un- 
fortunately this  talented  artist  does  not  venture  far  out  of 
the  common  Italian  style;  and  this  because  he  is  afraid 
of  his  public.  At  least  he  has  stated  this  to  me.  Still  I 
am  not  satisfied  with  this;  for  Mozart's  opei-as  make 
furore  in  Italy,  and  if  it  be  true  that  some  of  the  mas- 
terly numbers  in  them  are  only  wondered  at  and  not  ap- 
plauded, this  is  only  because  they  are  neither  noisy,  nor 
ending  with  the  common  Italian  cadences,  which  conditio 
sine  qua  non  seems  very  queer  to  a  German.  Weigl 
and  M.VYER,  who  write  not  always  in  Italian  style,  ai'e 
here  heard  with  enthusiasm.  Jly  four  years  residence 
in  Italy  has  convinced  me,  that  the  Italians  are  by  no 
means  enemies  to  our  robust  music  (as  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  calling  it,)  and  hear  Haydn's  "  Creation"  with 
just  the  same  delight  as  many  a  beautiful  feeble  work. 
Why  then  shall  a  composer  be  so  afraid  of  the  public 
here  ?  And  where  is  the  fault,  that  at  present  an  opera  so 
rarely  pleases !  It  lies  in  this;  that  the  public  finds  in 
every  new  opera  and  old  one— that  is — the  same  arpeg- 
gios, the  same  modulations,  the  same  transitions,  the 
same  crescendos  and  fortes,  the  same  cadenzas,  and  so 
on.  How  entirely  difl'erent  is  this  in  Germany!  How- 
ever, I  will  pursue  this  topic  no  firrther,  and  only  remark, 
that  a  composer,  who  is  at  home  in  harmony  and  coun- 
terpoint, fully  free  from  prejudice,  but  in  other  respects 
thoroughly  Italian,  may  certainly  take  more  pains  in 
writing  an  opera,  and  need  not  fear  to  endeavor  to  lead 
an  Italian  public  by  degrees  into  better  paths  in  the  realm 
of  Harmony." 

Kossini's  later  works  must  have  pleased  the  writer, 
whom  I  have  been  translating,  for  they  contain  no  small 
portion  of  robust  life— as  weU  as  annual  spirits. 
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But  to  Tancred  and  the  impressions  mnde  by  it. 

This  old  opera  has  been  revived  by  Johanna  Wag- 
ner, as  the  part  of  the  hero,  Tancred,  is  contralto,  and 
she  has  opportunity  to  show  in  perfection  lier  noble 
voice,  her  grand  dramatic  power  and  her  magnificent 
person  in  the  scale  armor  of  the  middle  ages.  She  is  so 
very  large  that  she  does  not  make  a  small  man,  even  m 
comparison  with  the  largest  members  of  the  company. 
It  is  a  show  piece  for  her,  and  last  night  was  her  first 
appearance  since  her  vacation;  and  from  one  of  the 
highest  seats  in  the  synagogue,  which  I  occupied  with  the 
cockloft  family,  the  opera  house  presented  a  truly  mag- 
nificent spectacle — filled  full,  from  those  hightest  seats, 
where  I  was,  down  to  the  people  who  had  to  sit  close  to 
the  drummers  and  fiddlers ! 

But  what  is  Tancred nW  about? 

In  those  days  wdien  the  Saracens  were  spreading  their 
conquests  towards  the  West,  they  came  with  good  force 
to  beleaguer  Syracuse.  Unfortunately  for  the  Syracu- 
sans,  there  had  been  strife  and  quarreling  between  Arsir 
their  prince,  or  the  head  man  of  their  senate — ^just  what 
he  was  does  not  appear,  though  he  wears  a  sort  of  crown 
— and  Orbassan,  a  powerful  knight  and  one  to  whom  all 
now  look  as  their  champion  against  the  Turks.  The 
opera  opens  with  a  chorus  of  knights  expressing  their 
joy  that  peace  has  been  made  between  these  characters, 
followed  by  a  duet,  with  chorus,  sung  by  them,  in  which 
in  all  sorts  of  roulades  they  swear  to  devote  all  to  the 
cause  of  fatherland.  Arsir  presents  Orbassan  to  the 
knights  as  thei?  future  leader.  Orbassan  exclaims  that 
in  the  open  field  all  will  willingly  stake  life  and  fortune 
against  the  foe — but  what  security'  have  they  against 
treachery  and  secret  perfidy?  The  old  law,  replies 
Arsir,  which  condemns  every  one,  in-espective  of  age, 
sex  and  condition,  who  is  found  guilty  of  the  crime  of 
having  an  uiinderstanding  with  the  Saracen.  Then,  says 
Orbassan,  there  is  one  whom  he  fears  more  than  Solamir, 
the  Saracen ;  and  that  is  the  banished  Tancred,  whom 
many  of  the  Syraousans  speak  of  with  respect  and 
love. 

The  dialogue  then  goes  on  so  as  to  show  the  spectator 
that  Tancred,  at  the  age  of  five  years,  was  banished  from 
Syracuse,  with  his  father,  and  has  been  reared  at  Byzan- 
tium, that  the  senate  has  endowed  Orbassan  with  all  the 
estates  of  the  banished  knight;  that — how,  when  and 
where  does  not  appear — Tancred,  and  Amenaide,  the 
daughter  of  Arsir,  have  known  each  other  only  to  love, 
and  have  loved,  lo  be  betrothed;  that  now  Orbassan  de- 
mauds  the  hand  of  Amenaide,  and  the  king  is  forced  by 
the  exigency  of  affairs  to  grant  him  his  daughter. 

Amenaide  is  called  into  the  presence  of  her  father  and 
the  knights,  and  there  informed  that  she  must  give  heart 
and  hand  to  Orbassan.  She  has  a  bosom  friend,  Isaura, 
whose  business  is  to  sing  in  the  duets,  trios  and  other 
concerted  pieces  of  the  opera,  and  to  talk  with  Amenaide 
so  as  to  let  the  audience  know  how  matters  in  general 
are  getting  on — so  Isaura  is  a  veiy  valuable  personage — 
operatically  considered. 

See  the  wondrous  art  of  the  poet. 

Arsir. — For  thy  hand,  thy  troth 
Sues,  as  husband,  Orbassan. 

Amenmde. — Orbassan!  Bio!  Isaura! 

Isaura. — Be  on  your  guard ! 

Amenaide. — My  letter! 

Isaura. — To  Tancred?  Tour  messenger  is  already  on 
his  way. 

During  this  by-play,  Orbassan  grows  impatient  for  the 
young  lady's  answer— etc.,  etc.,  etc.:  finally  he  gets  the 
wedding  put  off  until  to-morrow. 

Scene  changes.  Coast  of  Sicily,  view  out  at  sea.  A 
boat  comes  to  the  landing-place  filled  with  warriors, 
among  whom  is  one  young,  tall,  straight,  slender,  clothed 
in  scale  armor,  who  comes  on  .shore  and  the  whole  audi- 
ence begins  to  clap  as  if  crazy  at  seeing  Johanna  Wag- 
ner— I  mean  Tancred — on  his  native  shores  again.  Tan- 
cred comes  forward  with  his  hand  on  his  breast,  bowing, 
I  suppose,  to  fatherland,  whom  he  immediately  addresses 
in  a  recitative  full  of  roulades, — speaks  of  his  joy  at 
seeing  it,  and  the  like;  then  he  passes  to  his  delight  at 
the  prospect  of  seeing  Amenaide  again,  whom,  for  all 
that  appears,  he  saw  for  the  last  time  when  he  was  five 
years  of  age.  But  the  critics  tell  us  we  must  not  judge 
of  human  passion  in  hot  climates  by  our  own  experience, 
so  I  suppose  it  is  all  right  to  an  Italian  audience.  Then 
follows  an  air — the  first  six  lines  nothing  particular,  but 


— halloo!  there  is  onr  old  acquaintance,  dating  from  that 
ancient  time  when  1  had  the  measles,  flute  mania  and 
other  contagious  diseases  of  boydom.  I  tooled  it  up 
stairs  and  down  stairs,  and  in  my  mother's  chamber,  in 
the  garret,  in  the  woodshed, — and,  for  aught  I  know,  its 
ghost  may  even  now  at  times  sing  softly  in  the  ears  of 
the  strangers  who  occupy  the  dear  old  dwelling. 


Di  tanti 


tan  -  ■ 


pal  -  pi  -  ti 

This  will  never  do.  I  shall  diarize  all  day  at  this  rate. 
Well.  Tancred  sends  his  servant  to  invite  Amenaide 
to  meet  a  strange  knight  in  the  grove,  and  orders  his  fol- 
lowers to  plant  his  standard  in  the  square  of  the  citadel 
and  proclaim  that  a  strange  knight  has  come  to  offer  his 
services  in  aid  of  Syracuse. 

Tancred  steps  aside,  hearing  Arsir  with  his  daughter, 
and  followers  approach.  Arsir  tells  her  there  is  no  use 
in  crying,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing — she  must  reward 
Orbassan  for  his  aid,  and  that  their  dangers  are  now 
gi'eater,  as  Tancred  is  said  to  have  landed — but  he  is  a 
traitor,  who  is  condemned  by  the  senate,  and  if  he  is 
caught,  will  "  catch  it."  She  feels  badly.  Then  every 
body  goes  away  and  leaves  her  out  there  in  the  woods. 
What  if  the  Saracens  come!  She  begins  to  pray  that 
divine  power  will  shield  and  save  Tancred.  Her  prayer 
is  interrupted  by  him,  she  expresses  her  fears  for  him, 
and  all  he  thinks  of  is  her  love,  his  danger  is  nothing. 
She  has  to  tell  him  that  she  cannot  longer  bestow  that 
love  upon  him.  So  he  feels  badly  too,  and  the  first  act 
ends  with  a  duet,  in  which  one  must  have  the  score  to 
decide  which  has  the  most  roulades  and  short  corners  to 
turn,  and  runs  diatonic  and  chromatic,  and  cadenzas  and 
all  those  various  instruments  for  representing  deep 
passion. 

Act  IT.  Tancred  will,  in  spite  of  the  arguments  of 
Eoderick,  his  serv.ant,  offer  himself  as  a  knight  for  the 
defence  of  the  city  and  departs  upon  that  errand.  He 
finds  Arsir  in  the  midst  of  his  knights  just  going  to  the 
marriage  ceremony  of  his  daughter  and  Orbassan.  The 
young  lady  is  in  a  fluster  at  seeing  Tancred  approach, 
and  is  so  overcome  by  her  love  for  him,  that,  when  her 
father  commands  her  to  follow  him  (to  church,  I  sup- 
pose) she  exclaims,  "0  father,  mercy!  I  the  wife  of 
Orbassan!  Death  rather!"  Then  Orbassan  feels  badly. 
He  exclaims  in  a  raging  voice  (he  sings  bass),  *'  Yes,  be 
yours  the  death  of  shame  and  disgrace !" 
Then  there  is  a  tumult. 

The  upshot  of  the  matter  is  that  some  of  Orbassan's 
men  saw  a  messenger  hurrying  to  the  Saracenic  camp 
and  shot  him  with  arrows;  upon  his  corpse  was  found  a 
letter  in  Amenaide's  hand  and  with  her  name  signed  to 
it,  in  which  she  invited  some  one — it  is  understood  by  all 
that  this  some  body  was  Solamir — to  come  to  Syracuse 
and  reign.  So  she  is  condemned  to  death.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  recitative  and  air  in  which  she  declares  her 
innocence,  and  Tancred  calls  her  traitor  to  love  and  duty 
and  the  like.  It  never  occurs  to  her  to  tell  Tancred  that 
the  letter  was  meant  for  him — a  want  of  presence  of 
mind  upon  her  part,  which  gives  an  opportunity  to  the 
poet  to  make  three  acts  of  the  play,  and  the  composer  to 
write  two  or  three  quartets  and  quintets  with  chorus. 

Act  III.  Amenaide  is  in  prison.  Orbassan  comes  with 
soldiers  and  watchmen  to  conduct  her  to  death.  Arsir, 
overcome  with  his  aflection,  comes  to  go  with  her  and 
die.  Tancred  comes  to  throAV  down  his  gage  to  prove 
her  innocence  in  single  combat  with  Orbassan— though 
he  believes  her  guilty.  Orbassan,  as  accuser,  cannot  help 
himself;  and  we  learn  afterwards,  by  hearsay,  that 
Tancred  killed  him,  and,  having  delivared  Amenaide, 
goes  oflFinto  the  mountains  to  hide  himself,  and  like  Don 
Quixote,  reflect  upon  his  unlucky  love. 

Now  the  people  need  a  leader,  and  having  found  out, 
probably  from  Amenaide,  that  the  strange  knight  is 
Tancred,  they  come  out  at  night  to  seek  him,  with  Arsir 
and  Amenaide  and  others — Amenaide  without  ever 
throwing  a  shawl  over  her  shoulders  as  a  protection 
against  the  cold  mountain  air  of  night !  Though  Tancred 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  lady-love,  he  will  go  out 
and  fight  the  Saracens.  Then  we  have  a  scene  in  which 
some  forty  persons  with  straight  swords  and  lances — 
Christians — run  across  the  stage  followed  by  about  as 
many  with  crooked  swords  and  turbans— Turks;  and 


the  Turks  run  back  again,  followed  by  the  Christians, 
and  swords  are  clashed  against  each  other — and  all  the 
while  the  orchestra  is  pKiying  what  the  text-book  calls 
"battle  music" — I  am  not  going  to  say  that  this  is  infe- 
rior to  the  battle  music  in  Beethoven's  "  Baltic  of  Vit- 
toria" — and  Syracuse  is  delivered. 

Then  Tancred  comes  and  makes  love  to  Amenaide,  and 
tells  her  that  he  killed  Solamir  with  his  own  hand,  and 
the  dying  Saracen  assured  him  of  her  innocence, — and 
every  body  forgets  that  he,  Tancred,  is  condemned  as  a 
banished  triiitor  to  death,  and  all  ends  happily ! 

As  to  the  music,  it  is  as  pretty  as  one  shall  hear  on  a 
summer's  day.  Bostonians,  who  know  "  Moses  in  Egypt" 
by  rote,  have  heard  the  whole  of  it— this  is  the  bud,  that 
is  the  flower.  A  thinner  score  one  can  hardly  imagine. 
Everything  is  written  for  the  voice,  and  for  the  voice  to 
show  itself  off.  Long  passages  occur  entirely  unaccom- 
panied ;  others  with  a  single  instrument  as  in  a  quartet, 
where  one  clarinet  plays  the  soprano  note  for  note  to 
keep  all  in  tune;  others  still  with  the  thinnest  arpeggios. 
The  contrasts  with  the  high-sounding  phrases  of  the 
poetry, which  the  light.jolly  music  is  continually  making, 
ai'e  funny  enough. 

No  wonder  that  Tancred  was  so  popular  when  it  first 
appeared,  for  certainly,  if  the  great  object  of  music  is  to 
amuse  the  auditor  and  while  away  an  evening  pleasantly 
to  the  sound  of  sweet  music,  I  do  not  know  a  piece  better 
adapted  to  the  end.  I  enjoyed  it  hugely.  How  much  of 
this  enjoyment  arose  from  the  interest  I  felt  in  it  a9  a 
work  notable  in  the  history  of  music,  how  much  from  the 
fascinations  of  glorious  Johanna  Wagnei-,  howmuch  from 
the  fun  of  comparing  the  music  with  the  text  and 
situations  to  which  it  is  composed,  how  mnoh  from  com- 
paring Eossini,  the  youth,  with  Rossini,  the  man,  and 
how  much  from  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  the  music — 
can  only  be  determined  after  several  hearings. 

Suiipt'f)  Joitijital  0f  Ulitsk. 
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Boston  Public  library— Books  on  Music. 

This  new  and  excellent  institution,  already  so 
usefjl  to  the  thousands  who  seek  knowledge 
"  without  money  and  without  price,"  and  so  rap- 
idly growing,  seems  to  be  as  wisely  managed  as  it 
has  been  munificently  endowed.  The  plan  of  its 
founders  and  conductors  meets  with  universal 
sympathy,  and  new  means  flow  in  from  generous 
sources  so  continually  that  it  bids  fair  before  long 
to  rival,  and  in  some  important  features  surpass 
the  finest  libraries  in  the  country,  and  become 
what  a  public  library  should  be, — a  collection, 
freely  accessible  to  all,  of  all  the  printed  sources 
of  information  in  every  department  of  human 
knowledge ;  where  the  young  mind  possessed  by 
whatever  genius  or  direction  towards  any  branch 
of  literature  or  art  or  science,  may  find  the  books 
pertaining  to  its  speciality ;  where  the  materials 
of  the  broadest  culture,  of  satisfaction  or  stimulus 
for  every  sort  of  healthy  intellectual  appetite  may 
be  had  for  the  asking. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  directors  of  the 
Library  construe  their  duty  in  this  large  and  lib- 
eral spirit.  They  mean  that  the  young  man, 
whose  calling  is  in  the  direction  of  the  mechanic 
arts,  shall  find  the  books  he  wants  there,  as  well  as 
the  ordinary  supplies  of  history,  theology,  metar 
physics,  and  light  reading. 

Nor  will  the  Fine  Arts  be  neglected.  Our 
purpose  is  at  present  only  to  congratulate  those 
whom  it  may  concern  upon  the  steps  already 
taken  to  supply  one  desideratum  in  all  the  libra- 
ries which  we  have  hitherto  known.  We  have 
many  times  spoken  of  the  want  of  a  good  musical 
library  in  this  country.    It  is  a  sign  of  the  increas- 
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ing  regard  for  Music  as  a  branch  of  social  cul- 
ture, that  the  directors  of  the  Public  Library  have 
also  taken  this  matter  in  hand.  It  has  been  our 
pleasant  task,  within  a  few  weeks,  to  furnish,  at 
their  suggestion,  a  list  of  some  three  hundred  vol- 
umes relating  to  Music,  as  a  basis  for  purchases  in 
that  department.  The  list  embraces  most  of  the 
more  important  works  of  a  scientific,  historical, 
biographical,  sesthetical,  practical,  or  merely 
amusing  character,  which  may  tend  to  interest 
and  instruct  those  who  have  any  turn  that 
way.  Of  course  the  most  valuable  of  these  are  to 
be  found  outside  of  the  English  language,  espe- 
cially in  the  German  and  the  French  ;  but  in  all 
cases  a  good  English  translation,  where  it  exists, 
will  be  preferred.  There  will  be  much  which  any 
one  may  read ;  but  there  will  be  also  provision 
for  the  wants  of  the  deeper  and  more  enterprising 
student. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  This  is  a  good  begin- 
ning, if  hut  a  beginning.  But  it  is  contemplated 
to  go  still  further,  and  as  fast  as  practicable  to 
embrace  not  only  the  literature  and  science  of 
music,  not  only  the  books  written  about  music,  but 
also  the  most  important  printed  or  copied  scores 
of  music  itself,  from  the  earlier  masters  down,  so 
that  the  history  of  the  art  may  in  course  of  time 
exhibit  itself  with  some  completeness  upon  the 
shelves  of  this  general  treasury  of  knowledge. 
Such  a  prospect  must  make  glad  the  heart  of  our 
friend  the  "  Diarist",  who  has  written  us  in  times 
past  such  glowing  accounts  of  the  royal  library 
at  Berlin,  with  its  50,000  works  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Music,  and  from  that  text  has  been  urging 
upon  us  the  importance  of  a  musical  library  at 
home  here  in  New  England.  Patience !  the 
germ  is  started. 


Mile.  Parodl's  Concerts. 

We  have  had  two  concerts  this  week,  and  are 
to  have  a  third,  by  Mile.  Teresa  Parodi,  (whom 
some  of  our  readers  remember  as  a  prima  donna 
of  the  physical  forcible  tragedy  school  in  Maret- 
zek's  opera  some  four  years  since),  under  the 
shrewd  management  and  with  the  ear-tickling  aid 
of  the  piano  virtuoso,  Strakosch,  and  the  addi- 
tional attractions  of  Mme.  Amelia  Patti  Stra- 
kosch, Sig.  Leonardi,  Mr.  Arthurson,  and  M. 
Appt.  As  we  remembered  Parodi,  she  was  far 
from  being  either  the  best  or  the  worst  of  the  many 
distinguished  singers  who  have  come  over  to  us, 
and  it  was  not  without  surprise  that  we  read  the 
very  glowing  accounts  of  these  concerts  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  before  they  came  to  our 
turn.  The  wonder  was  soon  accounted  for,  by  the 
great  increase  in  power,  as  well  as  richness,  of  the 
lady's  voice,  by  the  great  physical  and  as  it  were 
passionate  intensity  which  she  throws  into  her 
strong  passages,  by  her  abundance  of  energetic, 
brilliant,  rather  than  refined  bravura  execution, 
and  by  the  popular  kind  of  tact  with  which  her 
programmes  are  made  up. 

The  entertainments  of  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
evenings  were  ingenious  and  taking  specimens  of 
miscellaneous  vocal  virtuoso  concerts.  The  pro- 
grammes showed  (rather  rhetorically)  a  sparkling 
variety  of  pieces,  of  very  various  schools.  Those 
of  Tuesday,  were,  to  be  sure,  rather  hacknied,  but 
perhaps  none  the  less  popular  for  that.  At  all 
events  the  Music  Hall  was  more  than  half  filled  at 
the  dollar  price,  and  loud  and  long  and  frequent 
were  the  clappings  of  hands.      There  was  some- 


thing in  every  effort  that  touched  just  those  who 
carry  their  hearts  in  their  hands. 

M.  Appy  opened  the  concert  with  the  Andante 
of  Mendelssohn's  violin  concerto  ; — an  exquisite 
piece,  and  played  with  perfect  finish,  taste  and 
purity  of  style ;  for  this  young  Belgian  is  one  of 
the  best  of  the  violinists,  a  modest,  earnest  artist. 
Next  came  the  famous  street-organ  ditty :  "  I 
dreamt  that  I  dwelt  in  marble  halls",  sung  in  a 
rich,  strong,  clarinet-like  contralto  by  Mme. 
Strakosch,  who  has  mastered  English  quite 
well,  and  made  herself  quite  popular  by  singing 
several  English  ballads  in  the  course  of  the  two 
evenings.  There  is  a  certain  force  and  simplicity 
in  her  singing,  but  not  much  delicacy,  and  you 
miss  the  graceful  archness  of  "  If  a  body",  &c. 
Her  "  Brindisi"  from  Lucrezla  Borgia  was  better, 
though  lacking  the  fine  poetic  frenzy.  Then 
came  "  Ah,  man  Jils"  (in  Italian)  from  the  Pro- 
phete,  which  we  liked  the  best  of  any  of  Parodi's 
efforts.  The  richness  and  largeness  of  her  voice 
told  grandly  in  it,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
dramatic  fervor  and  simplicity  in  her  delivery. 
Her  next  piece  was  the  everlasting  Casta  diva, 
which  we  had  heard  from  three  several  hand- 
organs  only  the  night  before.  But  all  the  great 
singers  sang  it,  therefore  she  must.  There  was 
lack  of  tenderness,  of  sentiment,  and  more  of  free 
and  easy  than  of  fine  and  graceful  exeuction  in 
the  first  part.  But  in  the  quick  movement  she 
carried  her  andience  by  storm,  by  the  energy  of 
her  delivery  and  the  ringing  richness  of  her  great 
voice.  Mendelssohn's  two-part  song  :  "  I  would 
that  my  love",  between  her  and  Mme.  Strakosch, 
rang  richly  also,  but  was  greatly  hurried.  Sig. 
Leonardi,  with  a  strong,  but  rather  dry  quality 
of  baritone,  and  apparently  laboring  under  timid- 
ity, sang  Gran  Dio  !  from  Ernani,  quite  accepta- 
bly. The  tremendous  bass  song  from  '  Elijah':  h  not 
Ms  luord  like  a  fire  ?  the  next  night,  was  too  much 
for  him,  as  for  any  but  the  greatest  bassos,  yet  he 
gave  it  with  fair  execution.  Mr.  Strakosch, 
both  nights,  played  several  of  his  brilliant  fantasia 
and  variation  pieces,  mostly  abounding  in  the 
same  set  patterns  of  rapid  scales  and  arpeggios, 
upon  a  new  Chickering  Grand  of  very  remarka- 
ble power  and  brilliancy,  which  seemed  precisely 
suited  to  his  touch  and  purpose.  There  is  an  ex- 
ceeding purity,  liquidity  and  brilliancy  in  his 
touch,  and  a  happy  study  of  euphony  in  his  combi- 
nations ;  but  he  is  more  fond  of  glitter  than  of  gold 
in  his  selections ;  (perhaps  the  gold  comes  after ! ) 
One  of  his  pieces  was  fitly  named  'Musical  Rockets'. 
Of  all  we  heard,  his  "  Sylphide"  had  the  most  of 
grace  and  individuality  about  its  sparkle.  Mr. 
Strakosch  was  also  accompanist  general  to  all  the 
other  pieces,  sometimes  thumping  rather  ponder- 
ously in  his  basses.  The  second  part  we  did  not 
hear. 

Thursday's  programme  was  much  richer  in  good 
things.  One  even  fancied  a  reference  to  the 
LiND  and  Sontag- concerts,  seeing  the  scena 
from  Freyscliiilz,  the  romanza :  Robert,  toi  que 
f  aime,  Haydn's  "  With  verdure  clad,"  the  trio 
from  Don  Juan,  and  duet  from  Norma,  all  set 
down  for  one  prima  donna.  But  however  ambi- 
tious the  undertaking,  one  could  not  but  be  thank- 
ful for  the  distribution  of  so  many  real  gems, 
German  as  well  as  Italian,  among  the  merely 
taking  matters.  The  Freyschutz  scena:  Wie 
nahte  mir  der  Scldummer,  was  sung  in  Italian, 
without  the  depth  of  pious,  love-fraught  feeling, 
that  pervades  the  music,  but  with  a  certain  superb 


abandon  and  largeness  of  voice  in  the  joyful 
finale,  which  moi-e  than  atoned  to  the  many. — 
Robert  was  quite  effective.  "  With  verdure  clad" 
did  not  even  elicit  great  applause ;  it  lacked  all 
the  tenderness  and  sweetness  and  subdued  fervor 
which  even  our  largest  concert-going  public  has 
long  known  how  to  associate  with  the  exquisite 
melody.  It  was  rather  a  coarse  kind  of  execu- 
tion, and  there  was  more  force  than  beauty  in 
that  long  wild  Indian  sort  of  a  trill  in  which  she 
at  one  time  indulged.  We  cannot  agree  with 
those  who  say  that  Parodi  sings  with  feeling,  that 
she  has  true  dramatic  fire  and  pathos,  that  she 
beats  the  greater  singers  by  singing  more  directly 
to  the  heart.  We  are  afraid  we  must  explain  the 
testimony  by  referring  again  to  the  Home  Jour- 
nal's happy  expression:  "something"  in  all  men 
"  which  answers  for  a  heart."  We  fear  it  was  to 
that  mainly  that  the  appeal  was  made,  for  verily 
the  heart,  the  real  inmost  soul  and  spirit  of  a  man 
is  often  moved  more  deeply,  and  set  to  vibrating 
far  longer  by  a  subdued  and  quiet,  than  by  such 
an  energetic  and  demonstrative  rendering  of  what 
we  call  passion.  To  those  who  feel  most,  and 
who  most  crave  feeling,  it  sounds  physical  and 
cold.  We  only  speak  of  it  because  of  the  unjust 
issue  continually  raised  by  those  who  preach  up 
"  music  of  the  heart "  versus  the  music  which  is 
coldly  "  classical"  and  "  scientific".  We  must  pro- 
test the  coldness  lies  more  on  the  other  side,  clap- 
ping of  hands  to  the  contrary. 

That  evening  Mr.  Arthdrson",  who  sang  that 
truly  beautiful  and  soul-ful  tenor  aria  :  Cara  im- 
agine, from  Mozart's  "  Magic  Flute,"  and  sang  it 
in  his  usual  chaste  style,  with  true  feeling,  was  (it 
was  encouraging  to  see)  heard  through  with  atten- 
tion and  respect,  but  not  immensely  applauded. 
Was  it  not  intrinsically  the  best  thing  of  the  eve- 
ning ?  In  the  Trio  from  Bon  Juan,  too,  he  sus- 
tained his  part  finely,  although  at  odds  against  the 
outward  brilliancy  of  the  two  soprano  voices.  The 
piece  was  warmly  encored.  The  duettino  by- 
Wallace  :  "  Love's  approach,"  was  a  very  spark- 
ling affair,  and  given  effectively  by  the  two  ladies. 
Mme.  Strakosch  also  sang  a  ballad  by  KUcken 
very  prettily.  The  concert,  as  before,  was  opened 
by  M.  Appt,  who  played  De  Beriot's  sixth  Con- 
certo in  his  artistic  manner.  The  "  Ricci "  waltz 
variations  were  volunteered  by  Parodi,  after  an 
encore,  and  given  in  her  dazzling,  dashing  style, 
as  doubtless  were  the  Variations  di  bravara  by 
Hummel,  which  we  did  not  stop  to  hear. 

The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  announce 

their  series  of  classical  Chamber  Concerts,  and  we 
hope  all  the  lovers  of  such,  who  should  be  many, 
good  .ind  true  by  this  time,  will  promptly  bear  their 
testimony  on  the  subscription  lists. . .  .The  prepara- 
tions for  the  Orchestbal  Concerts  are  progressing 
favorably. . .  .Miss  Phillipps  has  been  giving  con- 
certs in  Providence   and    New  Bedford Miss 

Henslek  won  substantial  honors  in  Masaniello  hist 
week,  and  still  more  in  the  part  of  Adalgisa  to  L.i- 
geange's  Norma.  The  critics  say  we  have  never  had 
so  good  an  Adalgisa. . .  .Tlie  Propheie  is  soon  com- 
ing on  at  the  Academy,  but  wc  hear  nothing  further 
of  the  engagement  of  Eogek,  nor  has  Castellan 

yet  arrived Gottschalk   has   been   entrancing 

the  Philadelphia  critics  by  his  pianisra  ;  his  livntasias 
on  Lombardi  and  Lvcia,  his  interwcavings  of  "  God 
save  the  Queen",  "  Yankee  Doodle"  and  '•  Hail  Co- 
lumbia", liis  Bananiar  and  Banjo,  &c.,  arc  as  much 
admired  as  ever. 
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Last  Sunday  evening  the  pious  city  of  Proviclence 
for  the  first  time  broke  the  ice  in  tlie  matter  of  Sa- 
cred Concerts.  A  vocal  and  instrumental  concert, 
"exclusively  of  sacred  music",  was  given  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  sufferers, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Henry  Ahner,  ex-Ger- 
manian,  now  settled  in  that  city.  The  programme 
for  such  a  beginning,  considering  the  necessity  of 
various  attraction,  presented  some  fine  features,  and 
recalls  the  palmy  days  of  the  Germanians  in  Boston. 
An  orchestra  of  twenty  performed  Mchul's  overture 
to  "  Joseph",  a  couple  of  movements  from  Mendels- 
sohn's Symphony:  "  Song  of  Praise",  and  concluded 
the  concert  with  an  arrangement  of  "  Old  Hundred". 
Those  old  German  chorals,  richly  harmonized  for 
orchestra,  are  among  our  most  satisfactory  reminis- 
cences of  the  Germania  Society.  Miss  Bothamlt, 
of  our  city,  sang  "  Mighty  Jehovah"  from  "  David", 
and  the  song  "  Ruth  and  Naomi."  Mr.  Mozart 
sung  Paesiello's  "  Tall  of  Zion";  and  these  with  resi- 
dent amateurs  gave  the  quartet,  Quando  Corpus,  and 
the  prayer  from  "  Moses".  There  was  also  a  prayer 
by  Otto,  arranged  for  four  instruments  by  Mr. 
Ahner,  an  Adagio  Eeligioso  played  by  Sohpltze 
on  the  violin,  and  a  cornet  solo :  Cujus  aiiimam,  by 
Ahner.  Good  for  Providence  !  We  are  glad  to  hear 
that  Mr.  Ahner  intends  giving  more  sacred  concerts. 
The  worldly  stumbling-block  of  ticket-selling  was 
ingeniously  got  over  by  the  following  passage  in  the 
advertisement : — "  There  will  be  no  tickets  sold  after 
Saturday  night.  Any  one  wishing  to  procure  a  ticket 
on  the  evening  of  the  concert  can  do  so  by  leaving 
their  name  at  the  door.  The  tickets  paid  for  at  Le- 
land's  music  store  on  the  following  day." 

Some  idea  of  the  enormous  amount  of  music  pub- 
lishing carried  on  in  Boston  may  be  formed  from 
Mr.  Oliver  Ditson's  catalogue.  Prom  this  we 
learn  that  he  publishes  nearly  300  bound  volumes.  Of 
these,  69  are  methods  of  instruction,  studies  and  ex- 
ercises for  the  piano,  11  for  the  organ,  27  for  the 
voice,  8  for  the  guitar,  1  for  the  harp,  9  for  the  me- 
lodeon  and  seraphine,  8  for  the  accordeon  and  fluti- 
na,  13  for  the  violin,  10  for  the  flute,  2  for  the  clario- 
net, 1  for  the  fife,  2  for  the  banjo,  4  for  the  violoncel- 
lo, 1  for  the  bassoon,  1  for  the  dulcimer,  5  for  the 
bugle,  1  for  the  sax-horn,  1  for  the  post-horn,  1  for 
the  cornopeon,  16  on  harmony,  thorough  bass,  &c., 
24  collections  of  instrumental  music,  36  operas,  glee- 
books,  &c.,  5  juvenile  introduction  books,  and  collec- 
tions of  music,  and  16  oratorios,  masses  and  col- 
lections of  church  music.  The  Catalogue  of  Sheet 
Music  is  a  large  volume  of  428  pages,  filled  with 
merely  the  names  and  prices  of  the  pieces,  each  piece 
occupying  but  a  single  line.  They  are  classified  un- 
der their  appropriate  heads — songs,  American  and 
Foreign,  duets,  overtures,  battles,  sonatas,  glees  and 
choruses,  rondos,  airs,  and  opera  music,  variations, 
waltzes,  polkas,  quadrilles,  gallopades,  marches, 
quicksteps,  &c. 

Our  tasteful  tenor,  Mr.  Artiiurson,  is  to  sing  in 
Philadelphia  next  Tuesday  evening,  in  the  opening 
concert  of  the  "  Musical  "Union  "  of  Profs.  Eohr, 
Thunder  and  Crotjch.  He  is  to  sustain  the  part 
of  Joseph  in  Mehul's  oratorio :  "  Joseph  and  his 
Brethren,"  which  has  been  translated  by  Prof. 
Crouch Musical  movements  seem  to  be  vigor- 
ously commencing  in  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love. 
The  Harmonia  Sacred  Music  Society  announce  three 
Concerts  under  the  direction  of  Leopold  Meignen, 
and  Mr.  Michael  Cross  as  pianist  and  organist. 
Playdn's  "  Creation  "  is  to  be  the  main  feature.  Sig. 
Perelli  has  commenced  his  singing  classes  for  la- 
dies in  the  Musical  Fund  Hall,  and  M.  Thoreeck, 
the  classical  pianist,  is  preparing  his  annual  series  of 

Chamber   Concerts Fitzgerald's  City  Item  states 

that  the  Centennial  anniversary  of  Mozart's  birth 
will  be  celebrated  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  27th  of 
January,  by  a  grand  choral  and  instrumental  festival. 


in  which  the  Twelfth  Mass  will  be  a  leading  feature, 
Johannes  Brahms,  tlie  A^•ondcrful  young  piano- 
forte   composer,   whom   Schumann  pronounced  the 
"Messias  "  of  a  new  era,  is  about  to  make  a  concert 

tour  through  Germany  as  a  Pianist Rubinstein 

is  in  Dresden Marie  Wieck  has  returned  from 

her  Italian  tour  to  Dresden,  where  she  is  to  give 

some  concerts In  the  list  of  now  music  published 

in  Germany,  we  observe  an  overture  to  Longfellow's 
Drama  :  '■  The  Spanish  Student,"  for  orchestra,  and 
Piano  for  four  hands,  by  Arthur  O'Leart,  op.  3. 
....  The  Siynale  speaks  of  a  gigantic  organ  rapidly 
approacliing  its  completion,  for  the  cathedral  at 
Ulm.  It  is  built  by  "Walker,  and  is  said  to  be  larger 
than  any  organ  in  the  world.  It  will  have  one  hun- 
dred registers  ;  25  of  them  are  already  in  a  condition 
to  be  played  upon.  In  quality  of  tone  too  it  is  mag- 
ically fine ....  A  musical  festival  was  to  take  place  at 
Munich  on  the  4th  and  5tt  of  October  under  the 
direction  of  Herr  Lachner.  The  first  Concert  was 
to  consist  of  Haydn's  "  Creation ;  "  the  second  of 
Beethoven's  C  minor  Symphony,  a  part  of  Gluck's 
Orfeo,  a  Psalm  of  Mendelssohn,  Introduction  from 
Jessonda,  a  Suite  of  Bach,  &c.,  &e. ;  the  perfor- 
mances to  commence  at  noon  each  day A  new 

History  of  the  Greek  Music,  by  C.  F.  Weitzmann, 
has  made  its  appearance  in  Berlin,  and  is  highly 
spoken  of,  as  containing  all  that  is  essentially  known 
of  the  matter,  without  being  pedantically  minute. 
The  subject  is  divided  as  follows:  I.  The  obscure 
period,  1500  to  1000  B.  C.  The  Hymns  of  the 
Priests.  II.  The  Homeric  Period.  1000.— 700  B.  C. 
The  heroic  songs  of  the  rhapsodists.  III.  The  Cre- 
ative Period.  700-555  B.  C.  Lyric  Poets  and 
Musicians.  IV.  The  Period  of  full  bloom.  555 — 
440  B.  C.  The  Drama.  V.  The  Period  of  decline. 
440—300  B.  C.  and  following,     'the  Theorists. 

Leonard  Maelzel,  inventor  of  the  Metronome, 
Automaton  chess-player,  Panharmonicon,  (composed 
of  42  automata,  which  executed  all  the  great  musical 
scores,  especially  Mozart's  Don  Giovanni,  Gluck's 
Iphigenie  en  Aulide,  and  Spontini's  Vestale,  and  which 
is  said  to  be  now  in  Boston,)  and  who  made  ear 
trumpets  for  Beethoven,  died  the  7th  September  in 
Vienna,  aged  79.  He  was  born  in  Regensburgh  in 
1776. 

CHAMBER  CONCERTS. -Seventh  Series. 

RESPECTFULLY  inform  their  friends  and  the  musical  pub- 
lic of  Boston,  that  they  \vill  give  a  series  of  EIGHT 
Chamber  Concerts  st  Messrs.  Chickerikq's  Rooms,  to  take 
place  on  alternate  Tuesday  evenings.  Tickets  for  the  Series, 
Five  dollars.  Single  tickets,  One  dollar  each.  Lists  may  he 
found  at  the  music  stores  on  Monday,  Oct.  22d. 

ALTO    VOICE 

WANTED,  immediately^  for  an  Episcopal  church  in  this 
city.  No  one  need  apply,  who  has  not  all  the  requisites 
of  a  good  church  singer.  Salary  according  to  musical  capa- 
city.   Candidates  may  leave  their  address  at  this  ofB.ce. 

ORCHESTRAL  CONCERTS. 

AT  a  meeting  of  gentlemen  interested  in   the  promotion  of 
Orchestral  Music,  the  undersigned  were  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee, and  have  made  arrangements  to  give  a  series  of  SIX 
CONCERTS  at  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  during  the  coming 
winter,  with  an  Orchestra  of  at  least  Fifty  Musicians,  under 
the  direction  of  CARL  ZERRAHN,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
eminent  Solo  Artists,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  provided  a 
sufficient  number  of  tickets  shall  be  subscribed  for  in  season. 
Price  of  tickets  for  the  series,  .1^:2,50. 
Subscription  lists  may  be  found  at  all  the  music  stores. 
Time  of  commencement  and  further  particulars  will  be  an- 
nounced hereafter. 

CHARLES  C.  PERKINS,  \ 
R.  E.  APTHORP,  / 

J.  B.  UPHAM.  V  Managing  Committee. 

EDMUND  A.  GRATTAN,  I 
JOHN  S.  DWIGHT,  ) 

C.  P.  CHICKERING.  Treasdeer. 
NATHAN  RICHARDSON,  Secretary. 
Boston,  October  6, 1855. 

GEORGE  W.  PRATT, 

OF  THE  COKSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC  AT  LEIPSIC, 

Sjacljra  of  ^iirging,  Jannnnii  anir  Counfarpomf, 

In  private  lessons  or  classes. 
RESIDENCE,  No.  102  MYRTLE  STREET. 


NORMA,  by  Beliini.— English  and  Italian  words.    One 
handsome  quarto  vol.    Price  .f2. 
Published  by    Oliver  Ditsoii,  115  WasMneton  St. 

LA  SOBflVAMBUIiA,  by  Beu,ini.— English  and  Italian 
words.     Price  $2,  elegantly  bound. 

Published  by  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  St. 


Ij^RBfANl,  by  Vekdi— Text  in  English  and  Italian.    Ulu- 
J  minated  covers.     Price  $2. 

Published  by  Oliver  Ditaon,  115  Washington  St. 
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LUCREZIA   EOROIA,   by   Donizetti. —  Libretto   in 
Italian  and  English.     One  vol.  quarto.     Price  %2. 

Published  by  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  St. 

ON  GIOVAWWI,  by  Mozart.— PJano  Solo.    Durably 
bound,  and  convenient  in  size.     Price  $1.50. 

Published  by  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  St. 

LUCIA  m  liAMMERMOOR,  by  Dokizeiti.— ^Yords 
in  English  and  Italian.     Price  .'S2. 

Published  by  Oliver  Bitson,  115  Washington  St. 

MR.  HARRISON  MILLARD 

Respectfully  announces  to  his  former  pupils  and  the  public 
generally,  that  he  is  now  ready  to  resume  hia  LESSONS  IN 
SINGING,  on  the  same  terras  as  the  past  year. 
No.  6  Tyler  Street,  Oct.  6, 1855. 

HERMANN  ECKHARDT, 

BEGS  LEAVE  to  inform  the  Musical  Public  of  Boston,  that 
he  can  devote  a  few  spare  hours  to  giving  instruction  in 
the  higher  branches  of  Music,  such  as  the  Sonatas  of  Mozart 
and  Beethoven,  with  Violin  accompaniment,  Thorough  Bass, 
&c.    Residence,  No.  14  Pleasant  Street,  corner  of  Spear  Place. 

MR.  AUaUST  FRIES, 

Teacher  of  Music,  will  be  ready  to  receive  pupils  after  October 
15th,  and  may  be  addressed  at  Richardsoa^s  Musical  Exchange, 
282  Washington  street,  or  at  his  residence,  15  Dix  Place. 

TEACHER  OE  MUSIC,  265  Washington  St. 

RESIDENCE.  ...13  SHAWMUT  STREET,  BOSTON. 

MR.    CORELLI 

Begs  to  announce  that  his  CLASSES  IN  SINGING  will  be 
resumed  at  the  Messrs.  Chickering's  Rooms,  on  MONDAYS 
and  THURSDAYS,  as  last  season.  Applications  may  be  made 
at  the  Messrs.  Chickering's  Warerooms,  {Masonic  Temple,)  or 
at  Mr.  Corelii's  residence,  47  Hancock  street.  Sep8  2m 

GUSTAV   KREBS 

Is  prepared  to  receive  Pupils  for  instruction  on  the  Piano, 
Violin,  or  Flute.  lie  may  be  addressed  at  the  Musical  Ex- 
change, No.  282  Washington  Street,  or  at  his  residence.  No.  2 
Hollis  Place. 

A.   W.   FRENZEL, 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

May  be  addressed  at  Reed's  or  Richardson's  Music  Stores,  or 
at  his  residence,  No.  S6  Charles  Street. 


MLLE.  GABRIELLE  DE  LA  MOTTE 

Has  the  honor  to  announce  that  she  will  open  TWO  NEW 
CLASSES  on  the  8th  and  on  the  IQth  of  October,  for  the 
instruction  of  YOUNG  LADIES  on  the  PIANO-FORTE. 

One  Class  in  the  morning,  the  other  in  the  afternoon,  for 
the  convenience  of  young  ladies  attending  School. 

[O^  Terms,  Fifteen  Dollars  for  Twenty-Four  Lessons. 

Mile.  Gabrielle  De  Lamotte  may  be  addressed  at  her  resi- 
dence, 55  Hancock  street. 

MR.  DE  LAMOTTE 

Begs  leave  to  announce  that  he  will  open  two  new  Classes 
next  week  for  the  INSTRUCTION  of  young  ladies  IN  FRENCH. 

Mr.  De  Lamotte  will  begin  on  the  eighth  of  October  a  course 
of  French  Cok7ERSATIONS  for  those  who  wish  to  practise 
French. 

dr^  Terms  Five  Dollars  for  Twenty-Four  Lessons. 

Applications  may  he  made  at  his  residence,  55  Hancock 
street. 

"VOCAL   INSTRUCTOR." 

THE  EUROPEAN  METHOD  of  Teaching  Vocal  Music  in 
Classes,  with  Elementary  and  Progressive  Exercises  in 
Solfeggi  and  Vocalization— including  a  selection  of  Secular  and 
Sacred  Duettos,  Trios,  Quartettes  and  Choruses,  by  Mr.  Deems. 
Price  $6  per  doz.  Published  entire  in  Treble  and  Bass  Clefs, 
separately.  A  copy  for  examination  in  Treble  and  Bass  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  upon  the  reception  of  50  cts  in  stamps 
or  money.    Published  by  GEORGE  WILLIG,  Jr.,  Baltimore. 

HENEY    S.    CUTLER, 

BASEMENT  ROOM   IN  THE   CHURCH  OF  THE  ADVENT, 

GREEN  STREET. 

[n?^  Communication  a  may  be  left  with  Oliver  Ditson,  or  with 

Nathan  Richardson. 

ANDREAS    T.    THORUP, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANOFORTE, 
84  Plnckney  Street. 

May  be  addressed  at  Heed's  or  Kichardson's  Music  Stores. 
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Novello's    Cheap    MUSIC, 

(Imported  from  England,) 

389,  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

NOVELLO'S    LIBRARY 

FOR  THE   DIFFUSION   OP 

MUSICAL   KNOAVLEDGE, 

NOW     READY: 

Complete,  three  volumes  in  one,  boimd  in  cloth.     Price  ®2.63  : 
By  mail,  S2  85. 

ALBRECHTSBERGER'S  collected  "Writings  on  THOROUGH 
BASE,  HARMONY,  and  COMPOSITION,  for  Self-Instniction. 
Translated  by  Sabilla  Notello,  from  tlie  original  German. 
The  musical  examples  revised  by  Vincent  Novello.  [Former 
price,  SiT.0  50.]  Vol,  1.  Harmony  and  Thorough-Base,  88  eta.,  by 
mail,  94  cents.  Vols.  11.  and  111.,  Guide  to  Composition. 
Each,  88  cents  j  by  mail,  94  cents. 
V. 

CATEL'S  TREATISE  ON  HARMONY.  Translated  by  Mart 
CowDEN   Clarke,  from   the  original  French.     [Former  price, 
S)3.75.]    la  paper  wrapper,  63  cents  ;  by  mail,  68  cts. 
IV. 

MOZART'S  SUCCINCT  THOROUGH-BASE  SCHOOL.— 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Sabilla  Novello.   The  musical 
examples  revised  by  Josiah  Pittman.     [Former  price,  ©175.] 
In  paper  wrapper,  21  cents  ;  by  mail,  23  cents. 
III. 

EETIS'  TREATISE  on  CHOIR  and  CHORUS  SINGING. 
Translated  from  the  French,  by  the  Key.  Thomas  Helmore, 
M.A.  [Former  price,  15 francs.]  In  paper  wrapper,  33  cents; 
by  mail,  41  cents. 

II. 

MARX'S,  DR.,  GENERAL  MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION.— An 
aid  to  Teachers  and  Learners  in  every  branch  of  Musical 
Knowledge.  Translated  by  George  Maciroke,  from  the  ori- 
ginal German,  expressly  for  Novello's  Library  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Musical  Knowledge.  [Former  price,  ®3.75.]  Bound  in 
cloth,  price,  ©1.63;  by  mail,  ©1.75. 

%*"  Of  this  work,  five  large  editions  have  been  printed  in 
Germany,  besides  being  reprinted  in  England.  It  comprehends 
minute  explanations  of  every  musical  matter,  from  the  sim- 
plest rudiments,  through  the  various  elaborations  of  rhythm, 
doctrine  of  tones,  instruments,  elementary  and  artistic  forms 
of  composition,  artistic  performance,  and  musical  education  in 
general. 

CHERUBINI'S  TREATISE  "  ON  COUNTERPOINT  AND 
FUGUE.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke,  from  the  origi- 
nal French.  The  musical  portion  has  also  been  supervised  by 
by  Mr.  Josiah  Pittman,  Organist  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  [Former 
price,  S?7.88.]    Bound  in  cloth,  price,  ©1.63 ;  by  mail,  ©1.75. 

THE  ORGAN  AND  ITS  CONSTRUCTION ;  A  Systematic 
Hand-Book  for  Organists,  Organ  Builders,  etc.  Translated 
from  the  German  of  .7.  J.  Seidel,  Organist  at  Breslau.  Price, 
©1  50  i  by  mail,  ©1.63. 

J.  A.  WOVEIiliO, 
*  Sacred  Music  Store,  389  Broadway,  New  York, 

And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

SIGNOR  AUGUSTO  BENDELARI 

WILL  be  ready  to  receive  pupils  by  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember. He  may  be  addressed  at  the  rooms  of  Messrs. 
Chickering  &  Sons,  or  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange, 
until  October  1st,  after  which  time  at  his  residence,  No.  86 
Pinckney  Street. 

Sig.  Bendelari's  class  of  young  ladies  in  singing,  for  begin- 
ners only,  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  9tb,  at  4  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  in  the  Messrs  Cluckering's  Saloon,  where  the  exercises 
will  be  continued  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoon,  at 
the  same  hour. 

G.   ANDB.£!   &-   CO.'S 

^f^Qi  of    ;fi3rti5it   anJr  JSomtstU   plusu, 

19   3.  MINTH   STREET,   ABOVE   CHESTNUT, 

(East  side,)  PHILADELPHIA. 

DIt^A  catalogue  of  our  stock  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  published.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  aa  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 


L.   H.   SOUTHARD. 

TEACHEK     ©F     MUSIC, 
265  'Wasliimgtoii  Street,  Boston. 

CHICKEKING-    &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND    AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 

ED'WARD    Ii.    BALCH, 


CHURCH    OKQANS. 

COPARTNERSHIP    NOTICE, 

Win.  B.  D.  SIMMONS,  Organ  Builder, 

(Heretofore  doing  business  in  the  style  of  \73i.  B,  D.  Sddioks 
&  Co.)  and 

GEOEGE   EISHER, 

Of  Cambridge,  have  this  day  formed  a  Copartnership  for  con- 
tinuing the  manufacture  of  Church  Organs. 
■\Ve  design  to  keep  in  our  AVarerooms  New  Instrumentsfor  sale 
at  prices  from  ©400  to  SI ,000  each,  and  are  prepared  to bviild 
by  contract  at  the  shortest  notice.  Organs,  worth  from  ©GOO  to 
©12,000.  And  by  prompt  and  faithful  execution  of  orders  hope  to 
merit  a  like  encouragement  to  that  heretofore  extended  to  AVm. 
B.  D.  Simmons,  and  which  has  indicated  the  necessity  of  this 
business  connection,  that  his  entire  attention  may  be  devoted 
to  the  more  difficult  and  artistic  parts  of  the  business,  so  that 
an  increase  thereof  may  cause  no  diminution  of  the  personal 
attention  -which  is  requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  the  CHA- 
RACTER of  our  instruments,  upon  which  we  rely  for  success. 

'(Vbile  it  will  he  our  aim  and  ambition  to  furnish  Organs  of 
A  Perfection  of  tone  and  Mechanism,  and  of  ak  elegance  of 
EXTERion  UNSORPASSED,  We  are  confident  of  ability  to  offer  terms 
MORE  FAVORABLE  THAN  CAN  BE  OBTAINED  ELSE- 
WHERE, for  the  following  reasons  :  Having  ample  means,  we 
can  purchase  in  large  quantities  at  first  cost,  for  cash  ;  can  al- 
ways command  the  most  talented  assistants,  and  also  do  suf- 
ficient business  to  practise  division  of  labor,  which,  by  assign- 
ing parts  to  workmen  skilled  in  their  particular  branch,  neces- 
sarily insures  better  work  at  less  expense.  Our  Manufactory, 
by  its  proximity  to  Charles  river,  enables  us  to  receive  lumber 
direct  from  the  vessel  at  first  cost,  and  having  been  erected 
expressly  for  the  business,  is  in  arrangement,  size,  conve- 
nience and  its  facilities  unequalled,  being  furnished  with  steam 
engine,  steam-heated  drying-house,  planing,  grooving,  match- 
ing, moulding,  tenoning,  boring,  and  other  machines,  together 
with  lath  scroll,  circular  and  other  saws,  &c.,  all  operated 
by  steam  power. 

These  facilities  are  snch  as  are  possessed  by  no  other  manu- 
facturer of  Organs  in  this  country,  and  of  themselves  would 
enable  us  to  furnish  instruments,  with  a  fair  profit,  at  a  price 
which  those  of  like  quality  must  cosi  builders  who  have  work 
done  by  hand  that  can  be  better  executed  at  half  the  cost  by 
steam  machinery. 

Second  Iiaiid  Organs  at  all  times  for  sale* 

Orders  for  tuning  church  organs  promptly  attended  to,  and 
contracts  taken  for  tuning  by  the  year. 

Orders  respectfully  solicited. 

SIMMONS    &.    FISHER, 
No.  1  Charles  St.,  cor.  of  Cambridge  St.  Boston. 

Boston,  October  1, 1855.  06  3mo 

GAEL   ZEERAHN, 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

May  be  addressed  at  Wade's  Music  Store,  197  Washington  St. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FOKTE, 

Mamifaetory,  379  Washingtoia  Street, 
BOSTON,    MASS. 


B.  R.  BliAWCHAKB,  TeacJier. 

This  School  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  acquire  the 
ability  to  read  music  readily  at  sight,  and  is  particularly  adapt- 
ed to  the  wapts  of  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  teach 
singing  in  schools,  or  to  receive  instruction,  from  the  best  mas- 
ters, in  the  Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  Style,  &c. 

Address,  care  of  Geo.  J.  Webb  &  Co.,  No.  3  Winter  street. 

MR.  J.  C.  D.  PAEKER, 

WILL  be  happy  to  give  instruction  in  Piano-forte  and 
Organ  playing,  and  the  Theory  of  Music.     Address  ; — 
No.  3  Hayward  Place.  May  26.  tf 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence  No.  56  Kneelaud  Street. 

[E^Will  return  to  the  city  by  tlie  1st  of  October. 

C.    BKEUSING, 
IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BEOADWAT,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  M-ard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

[C?"  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Has  returned  to  town  and  is  ready  to  receive  pupils.    He  may 
be  addressed  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange. 

CARL    HAUSE 

OFFEUS  his  services  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
in  the  higher  branches  of  Piano  playing.  The  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Professional  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  wish 
to  accomplish  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
ing, is  respectfully  requested 

Mr.  Hause  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Richardson,  282  Washmgton  St.,  or  Q.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  Kow. 


FIRST    PREMIUM     MELODEONC, 

The  Very  Best  now  Manufactured. 

X?"S.  D.  &  H.  AV.  SMITH  respectfully  call  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  their  TMl'llOVED  SIELOBEOXS,  constantly  oa 
exhibition  at  their  IVarerooms, 

No,  417  WasJimstoai  Street. 

By  means  of  a  new  method  of  voicing,  known  only  to  fhcm- 
selves,  they  have  succeeded  in  removing  the  harsh  and  buzzing 
sound  which  formerly  characterized  the  instrument,  render- 
ing the  tones  full,  clear  and  organ-liUe.  The  action  is  prompt 
and  reliable,  enabling  rhe  performer  to  execute  the  mo.«r,  rapid 
music  without  obscuring  the  tones.  The  swell  is  arranged  to 
give  great  expression. 

The  manufacturers  received  the  First  Premium,  over  all  com- 
petitors, at  the  Fair  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mi-ehanic 
Assoc  iation  ;  also  at  the  Metropolitan  Mechanics'  Fair,  held  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

For  the  Parlor,  instruments  are  furnished  at  prices  varying 
from  S^4o  to  .'51.50. 

Larger  instruments,  with  two  banks  of  keys,  for  chapels  and 
small  churches,  from  $150  to  S?300. 

This  last  in.-^trumeut,  known  as  the  ORGAN  HAKMONIUM, 
has  been  essentially  improved  by  Messrs.  Smith,  and  they  have 
secured  a  patent  therefor. 

Persons  who  wish  to  hire  Melodeons  with  a  view  of  purchas- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  year,  can  have  the  rents  credited  as  part 
payment  of  the  purchase  money. 

MEYER    &    TRETBAR, 

Srapnrters  mt  ^^nlilisjisrs  nf  3fin.5ir, 

3UFrA.LO^    Tf.   Y. 

(r?=-AGENTS  for  the  Publishing  House  of  G.  M.  MEYEE,  Je. 
Brunswicli. 

NEW   AESTHETIC   JOURNAL. 

THE    CKAYOW, 
A  Weekly  Paper  devoted  to  ART,  offers  itself  to  the  attention 

of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  elevating  and  refining  influ- 
ences of  Benuty.  Among  the  contributors  to  THE  CHAYON 
already  are  Bryant,  Lowell,  Street,  Rembrandt  Peale,  A.  B. 
DuRAND,  President  of  the  N^itional  Academy  of  Design,  Daniel 
Huntington,  Henry  K.  Brown,  and  amongst  those  engaged 
are  Longfellow,  Bayard  Taylor,  Geo.  Wm  Curtis,  Rev.  H. 
W.  Beecher,  Rev.  Samdel  Osgood,  Rev.  H.  W.  Bellows,  Hon. 
Charles  Sdmner,  and  others  of  our  most  eminent  writers.  A 
series  of  papers  by  Kuskin,  and  essays  left  by  the  eminent 
sculptor,  Horatio  Greenough,  add  to  the  interest  of  The 
Crayon. 

From  the  Cincinnati  Gazette. 
We  have  already  strongly  recommended  The  Cratox,  and 
every  succeeding  number  px-oves  it  to  be  mox'e  and  more  worthy 
of  all  we  have  said  in  its  praise.  No  journal,  devoted  to  Art, 
has  ever  been  so  ably  conducted,  in  this  country;  and  if  it 
meets  with  the  support  it  so  richly  deserves,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  exert  a  most  wholesome  intiueuce  upon  the  tJiste 
of  the  country. 

Published  by  STILLMAN  &  DURAND,  No.  237  Broadway, 
New  York.  Terms,  ^3  per  annum,  in  advance.  Back  num- 
bers supplied. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

MSPOKTEKS  OF  FOKEIGN  MUSIC, 

HAVE  KEMOTED  TO 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 
NEW    YORK. 

A  GOOD  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE! 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

E  ^K^zx  of  Ert  aitii  Hlittratuu, 

Published  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Boston, 

Ttvo  Dollars  per  annum,  in  adTance, 

During  the  three  years  since  it  was  established,  this  Journal 
has  met  with  continually  increasing  favor,  and  it  will  enter 
upon  its  EIGHTH  VOLUME  with  the  number  for  Saturday, 
October  6th. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  i 
iucludiug,  from  time  to  time — 1 .  Critical  Heviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  Analysesof  the  notable  Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in.  its 
Moral,  Social,  and  Religious  bearings;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
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Life  of  John  Sebastian  Bach ; 

WITH  A   CRITICAL  VIEW   OP  HIS  COJIPOSITIONS,  BY  J.   N.   FORKEL. 
CHAPTER    I. 

If  ever  there  was  a  fiimily  in  which  an  extra- 
ordinary disposition  for  the  same  art  seemed  to 
be  hereditary,  it  was  certainly  the  family  of  Bach  ; 
through  si.x.  successive  generations  there  were 
scarcely  two  or  three  members  of  it  who  had  not 
received  from  nature  the  gift  of  a  very  distin- 
guished talent  for  music,  and  who  did  not  make 
the  practice  of  this  art  the  main  occupation  of 
their  lives. 

The  ancestor  of  this  family,  which  has  become 
so  remarkable  in  the  history  of  music,  was  Veit 
Bach.  He  was  a  baker  at  Presburg,  in  Hungary  : 
but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  religious  troubles 
in  the  16th  century,  he  was  obliged  to  seek  for 
another  place  of  abode.  He  saved  as  much  of 
his  property  as  he  could,  and  retired  with  it  to 
Thuringia,  where  he  hoped  to  find  peace  and 
security.  The  place  in  which  he  settled  was 
called  Wechmar,  a  village  near  Saxe  Gotha. 
Here  he  soon  recommenced  his  trade  of  a  baker 
and  miller ;  but  in  his  leisure  hours  he  amused 
himself  with  his  guitar,  which  he  even  took  with 
him  into  the  mill,  and  played  upon  it  amidst  all 
the  noise  and  clatter  of  the  mill.  He  communi- 
cated this  inclination  for  music  to  his  two  sons, 
they  again  to  their  children,  till  by  degrees  there 
arose  a  very  numerous  family,  all  of  whom  were 
not  only  musical,  but  made  music  their  chief  busi- 
ness, and  soon  had  in  their  possession  most  of  tlie 
offices  of  chanters,  organists,  and  town  musicians 
in  Thuringia. 

All  these  Bachs  cannot  possibly  have  been  great 
masters ;  but  some  members  at  least,  in  every  gene- 
ration, particularly  distinguished  themselves.  Thus 
already  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, three  grandsons  of  their  common  ancestor 
were  so  eminent,  that  the  then  reigning  Count  of 
Schwarzljurg  Arustadt  thought  it  wortli  while  to 
send  them  at  his  own  expense  to  Italy,  at  that 
time  the  great  school  of  music,  to  perfect  them- 
selves. We  cannot  say  how  far  they  may  have 
answered  the  expectations  of  their  patron,  since 
none  of  then-  works  have  come  down  to  our  times. 
In  the  fourth  generation  there  were  some  mem- 


bers of  this  family  who  were  still  more  distin- 
guished, and  several  pieces  of  whose  composition 
have  been  preserved,  by  the  care  of  John  Sebas- 
tian Bach.   The  most  remarkable  of  them  were — ■ 

1st.  John  Christopher,  court  and  town  organ- 
ist at  Eisenach.  He  was  particularly  happy  in 
the  invention  of  beautiful  melodies,  and  in  the 
expression  of  his  text.  In  the  archives  of  the 
Bachs,  as  they  were  called,  which  C.  Ph.  Eman- 
uel possessed,  in  Hamburgh,  there  was  among 
other  pieces  a  motet  of  his  composition,  in  which 
he  had  ventured  to  make  use  of  the  extreme 
sixth,  which  in  his  day  was  considered  an  ex- 
tremely bold  attempt.  He  was  also  an  uncommon 
master  of  full  harmony,  as  is  proved  by  a  piece  of 
church  music  composed  by  him  for  llichaelmas- 
day,  to  the  words  "  Es  erhub  sich  ein  Streit,"  &c. 
which  has  twenty-two  obligato  parts,  and  yet  is 
perfectly  pure  in  respect  to  the  harmony.  A 
second  proof  of  his  great  skill  in  harmony  is,  that 
he  is  stated  never  to  have  played  on  the  organ 
and  clavichord  with  less  than  five  necessary,  or 
obligato  parts.  C.  Ph.  Emanuel  had  a  particular 
esteem  for  him.  It  is  still  quite  fresh  in  my  re- 
membrance how  good-naturedly  the  old  man 
smiled  at  me,  at  the  most  remarkable  and  hazard- 
ous passages,  when  he  once  gave  me  the  pleasure, 
in  Hamburg,  of  letting  me  hear  some  of  those  old 
pieces. 

2nd.  John  Michael,  organist  and  town-clerk, 
in  the  Bailliage  of  Gehren.  He  was  a  younger 
brother  of  the  preceding,  and,  was,  like  him,  a 
very  excellent  composer.  In  the  archives  just 
mentioned,  there  are  some  motets  of  his,  among 
which  is  one  with  a  double  chorus  for  eight 
voices,  and  several  single  pieces  of  church  music. 

3rd.  John  Bernhard,  musician  to  the  Prince's 
Chapel,  and  organist  at  Eisenach.  He  is  said  to 
have  composed  remarkably  fine  overtures  in  the 
French  style. 

Not  only  the  above-mentioned,  but  many  other 
able  composers  of  the  earlier  generations  of  the 
family,  might  undoubtedly  have  obtained  much 
more  important  musical  oflices,  as  well  as  a  more 
extensive  reputation,  and  a  more  brilliant  fortune, 
if  they  had  been  inclined  to  leave  their  native 
province,  Thuringia,  and  to  make  themselves 
known  in  other  countries,  both  in  and  out  of  Ger- 
many. But  we  do  not  find  that  any  one  of  them 
ever  had  an  inclination  for  such  an  emigration  : 
temperate  and  frugal  by  nature  and  education, 
they  required  but  little  to  live,  and  the  intellectual 
enjoyment  which  their  art  procured  them,  ena- 
bled them  to  be  content  not  only  without  the  gold 
chains,  which  used  at  that  time  to  be  given  by 
great  men  to  esteemed  artists,  as  especial  marks 
of  honor,  but  also,  without  the  least  envy  to  see 
them  worn  by  others,  who  perhaps,  without  those 
chains  would  not  have  been  happy. 

Besides  this  happy  contentedness,  which  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  cheerful  enjoyment  of  life,  the 
different  members  of  this  family  had  a  veiy  great 
attachment  to  each  other.  As  it  was  impossible 
for  them  all  to  live  in  one  place,  they  resolved  to 
see  each  other  at  least  once  a  year,  and  fixed  a 
certain  day  on  which  they  were  all  to  appear  at 
an  appointed  place.  Even  after  the  family  had 
become  much  more  numerous,  and  many  of  the 
members  had  been  obliged  to  settle  out  of  Thur- 
ingia, in  different  places  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Saxony,  and  Franconia,  they  continued  their  an- 


nual meetings,  which  generally  took  place  at  Er- 
furt, Eisenach,  or  Arnstadt.  Their  amusements 
during  the  time  of  their  meeting  were  entirely 
musical.  As  the  company  wholly  consisted  of 
chanters,  organists,  and  town  musicians,  who  had 
all  to  do  vrith  the  church,  and  it  was  besides  a 
general  custom  to  begin  everything  with  religion, 
the  first  thing  they  did  when  they  were  assembled, 
was  to  sing  a  hymn  in  chorus.  From  this  pious 
commencement  they  proceeded  to  drolleries, 
which  often  made  a  very  great  contrast  with  it. 
They  sang,  for  instance,  popular  songs,  the  con- 
tents of  which  were  partly  comic,  and  partly 
licentious,  all  together  and  extempore,  but  in  such 
a  manner,  that  the  several  songs  thus  extempor- 
ized, made  a  kind  of  harmony  together,  the  words, 
however,  in  every  part  being  different.  They 
called  this  kind  of  extemporary  chorus,  "  a  Quod- 
libet,"  and  not  only  laughed  heartily  at  it  them- 
selves, but  e,xcited  an  equally  hearty  and  irresis- 
tible laughter  in  everybody  that  heard  them ; 
some  persons  are  inclined  to  consider  these  facetiaj 
as  the  beginning  of  comic  operettas  in  Germany ; 
but  such  Quodlibets  were  usual  in  Germany  at  a 
much  earlier  period :  I  possess,  myself,  a  printed 
collection  of  them,  which  was  published  in  Vien- 
na in  1542. 

Yet  the  above-mentioned  cheerful  Thuringians, 
as  well  as  some  of  their  later  descendants,  who 
made  a  more  serious  and  worthy  use  of  their  art, 
would  not  have  escaped  oblivion,  had  not,  at 
length,  a  man  arisen  among  them,  whose  genius 
and  reputation  beamed  forth  with  such  splendor, 
that  a  part  of  this  light  was  reflected  upon  them  ; 
this  man  was  John  Sebastian  Bach,  the  ornament 
of  his  family,  the  pride  of  his  country,  and  the 
most  highly-gifted  favorite  of  the  musical  art. 

CHAPTER    n. 

John  Sebastian  Bach  was  born  March  21, 
168.5,  at  Eisenach,  where  his  father,  John  Ambro- 
sias, was  musician  to  the  court  and  to  the  town. 
Tins  J.  A.  Bach  had  a  twin-brother,  John  Chris- 
topher, who  was  musician  to  the  court  and  town 
at  Arnstadt,  and  was  so  very  like  him,  that  even 
their  own  wives  could  not  distinguish  them,  except 
by  their  dress.  These  twins  were  perhaps  singu- 
lars in  their  kind,  and  the  most  remarkable  ever 
known.  Tliey  tenderly  loved  each  other  ;  their 
voice,  disposition,  the  style  of  their  music,  and 
everything,  in  short,  was  alike  in  them.  If  one 
was  ill,  the  other  was  so  likewise  :  they  died  also 
within  a  short  time  of  each  other.  They  were  a 
subject  of  astonishment  to  all  who  saw  them. 

In  the  year  1695,  when  John  Sebastian  was  not 
c^uite  ten  years  of  age,  his  father  died :  he  had 
lost  his  mother  at  an  earlier  period.  Being  left 
an  orphan,  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  an 
elder  brother,  John  Christopher,  who  was  organ- 
ist at  Ordruff'.  From  him  he  received  the  first 
instruction  in  playing  on  the  clavichord.  But  his 
inclination  and  talent  for  music  must  have  been 
very  great  at  that  time,  since  the  pieces  his  bro- 
ther gave  him  to  learn  were  so  soon  in  his  power, 
that  he  began,  with  much  eagerness,  to  look  out 
for  some  that  were  more  difficult.  The  most  cel- 
ebrated composers  for  the  clavichord  in  those 
days  were  Froberger,  Fischer,  John  Casp,  Kerl, 
Pachelbel,  Buxtehude,  Bruhns,  Bdhm,  &c.  He 
had  observed  that  his  brother  had  a  book  in  which 
there  were  several  pieces  of  the  above-mentioned 
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authors,  and  earnestly  begged  him  to  give  it  to 
him ;  but  it  was  constantly  denied  him.  His  de- 
sire to  possess  the  book  was  increased  by  the  re- 
fusal, so  that  he  at  length  sought  for  means  to  get 
possession  of  it  secretly.  As  it  was  kept  in  a  cup- 
board which  had  only  a  lattice-door,  and  his 
hands  were  still  small  enough  to  pass  through,  so 
that  he  could  roll  up  the  book,  which  was  merely 
stitched  in  paper,  and  draw  it  out,  he  did  not 
long  hesitate  to  make  use  of  these  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. But  for  want  of  a  candle  he  could 
only  copy  it  in  moonlight  nights ;  and  it  took  six 
whole  months  before  he  could  finish  his  laborious 
task.  At  length,  when  he  thought  himself  safely 
possessed  of  the  treasure,  and  intended  to  make 
good  use  of  it  in  secret,  his  brother  found  it  out, 
and  took  from  hun,  without  pity,  the  copy  which 
had  cost  him  so  much  pains ;  and  he  did  not  re- 
cover it  till  his  brother's  death,  which  took  piace 
soon  afler. 

John  Sebastian,  being  thus  again  left  destitute; 
went,  in  company  of  one  of  his  school-fellows. 
Darned  Erdmann,  afterwards  Russian  Eesident  in 
Dantzig,  to  Luneburg,  and  engaged  there  in  their 
choir  of  St.  Michael's  Scliool  as  a  treble  or  sopra- 
no singer.  His  fine  treble  voice  procured  him 
here  a  good  livelihood ;  but  he  soon  lost  it,  and 
did  not  immediately  acquire  another  good  voice 
in  it5  room. 

His  inclination  to  play  on  the  clavichord  and 
organ  was  as  ardent  at  this  time  as  in  his  more 
early  years,  and  impelled  him  to  try  to  see  and  to 
hear  everything  which,  according  to  the  ideas  he 
then  entertained,  would  contribute  to  his  improve- 
ment. With  this  view  he  not  only  went  several 
times  while  he  was  a  scholar,  from  Liineburg  to 
Hamburg,  to  hear  the  organist,  John  Adam  Eein- 
ken,  who  was  at  that  time  very  famous,  but  some- 
times also  to  Zell,  in  order  to  get  acquainted  with 
the  prince's  band,  which  consisted  chiefly  of 
Frenchmen,  and  with  the  French  taste,  which  was 
then  a  novelty  in  those  parts. 

It  is  not  known  on  what  occasion  he  removed 
from  Liineburg  to  AVeimar  ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
he  became  court  musician  there  in  1703,  when  he 
was  just  eighteen  years  of  age.  fie  exchanged 
this  place,  in  the  following  year,  for  that  of  organ- 
ist to  the  new  church  at  Arnstadt,  probably  to  bo 
able  to  follow  his  inclination  for  playing  on  the 
organ,  better  than  he  could  do  at  Weimar,  where 
he  was  engaged  to  play  the  violin.  Here  he  be- 
gan most  zealously  to  make  use  of  all  the  works 
of  the  organists  at  that  time  celebrated,  which  he 
could  procure  in  his  situation,  to  improve  both  in 
composition  and  the  art  of  playing  on  the  organ  ; 
and  to  gratify  his  desire  of  learning,  even  made  a 
journey  on  foot  to  Lubeck,  to  Iiear  Diederich 
Buxtehude,  organist  to  St.  Mary's  church  in  that 
city,  with  whose  compositions  he  was  always  ac- 
quainted. For  almost  a  year  he  remained  a  se- 
ci'et  hearer  of  this  organist,  who  was  really  a  man 
of  talent,  and  mi^ch  celebrated  in  his  times,  and 
then  returned  with  an  increased  stock  of  knowl- 
edge to  Arnstadt. 

The  efforts  of  his  zeal  and  persevering  diligence 
must  have  already  excited  great  attention  at 
this  time,  for  he  received,  in  quick  succession, 
several  offers  of  places  as  organist.  Such  a  place 
was  offered  to  him  in  the  year  1 707,  in  the  church 
of  St.  Blasius  at  Miihlhausen,  which  he  accepted. 
But  a  year  after  he  had  entered  upon  it,  making 
a  journey  to  Weimar  to  perform  betbre  the  reign- 
ing duke,  his  performance  on  the  organ  was  so 
highly  approved  of,  that  he  was  ofi'ei-ed  the  place 
of  court  organist,  which  he  accepted.  The  ex- 
tended sphere  of  action  for  his  art  in  which  he 
here  lived,  impelled  him  to  exert  himself  to  the 
utmost ;  and  it  was  probably  during  this  period 
that  he  not  only  made  himself  so  able  a  performer 
on  the  organ,  but  also  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
great  compositions  for  that  instrument.  He  had 
still  further  occasion  to  improve  in  his  art  when 
his  prince,  in  1717,  appointed  him  director  of  the 
concerts,  in  which  olfice  he  had  to  compose  and 
execute. pieces  of  sacred  music. 

Handel's  master,  Zachau,  organist  at  Halle, 
died  about  this  time  ;  and  J.  S.  Bach,  whose  rep- 
utation was  now  already  high,  was  invited  to  suc- 
ceed him.  He,  in  fact,  went  to  Halle,  to  prove 
his  qualifications,  by  performing  a  piece  as  a  spe- 


cimen of  his  skill.  However,  for  what  reason  is 
not  known,  he  did  not  enter  upon  the  oflice,  but 
left  it  to  a  noble  scholar  of  Zachau's,  of  the  name 
of  Kirchhof. 

[To  be  continued.] 


The  Band  of  George  the  Fourth. 

From  a  Correspondent  of  the  Brighton  (Eng  )  Gazette. 

The  Private  Band  of  George  IV.  was,  in  its 
time,  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  best  in 
Europe.  It  was  originally  formed  from  the  band 
of  the  10th  Hussars,  of  which  regiment  the  king, 
when  Prince  of  Wales,  was  the  colonel.  The 
prince,  being  a  good  amateur  on  the  violoncello, 
and  passionately  fond  of  music,  took  the  greatest 
interest  in  bringing  this  band  to  such  perfection, 
that  it  was  universally  acknowledged  "to  have  no 
equal,"  and  became  ultimately  of  European 
celebrity.  No  musician  of  any  importance  came 
to  this  country  without  visiting  Brighton  to  hear 
the  prince's  band.  Various  methods  were  resorted 
to  in  order  to  obtain  the  most  proficient  talent. 
Christian  Kramer,  a  Hanoverian  and  pupil  of 
Winter,  was  placed  at  the  head.  He  was  a  re- 
markable man.  As  an  arranger  for  a  large  mili- 
tary band  he  was  almost  unequalled ;  the  quantity 
that  he  did  for  this  band  was  prodigious.  Part  of 
it  consisted  of  the  whole  of  Mozart's  symphonies, 
all  his  overtures,  the  grand  finales  to  his  operas, 
besides  all  the  choicest  trios,  duets,  etc.,  all  the 
symphonies  of  Haydn,  several  of  Beethoven's, 
Rossini's  and  Paer's  overtures,  with  the  grand 
finales  of  their  operas,  Boieldieu's  works,  Cheru- 
bini's  overtures,  Anacreon,  Lodoiska,  and  Les 
deux  Journies,  the  whole  of  the  opera  of  Mehul's 
Joseph,  and  the  best  of  Handel's  choruses.  The 
books  accumulated  to  such  a  degree  that  300  were 
nightly  given  out  in  boxes  placed  beside  the 
stands,  which  were  made  of  solid  mahogany,  each 
lighted  by  two  wa.\  candles.  No  one  knew  the 
capabilities,  capacities,  and  the  good  effects  to  be 
brought  out  of  the  various  instruments  better  than 
Kramer;  he  played  almost  every  one  over  which 
he  presided,  and  could  dictate  the  best  mode  of 
fingering  any  difficult  passage  that  occurred.  Like 
his  royal  master,  Kramer  was  a  great  sufferer 
from  the  gout,  and  it  was  no  unusual  thing  to  hear 
the  king,  after  a  simultaneous  attack,  inquiring 
of  Kramer  what  were  the  means  adopted  to  rid 
himself  of  so  troublesome  a  companion,  and  many 
were  the  jokes  that  passed  between  them  on  those 
occasions,  for  Kramer  picjued  himself  upon  being 
a  wit,  and  was  quite  at  ease  with  his  royal  mas- 
ter. 

The  ships  bringing  French  prisoners  from  Spain 
were  e.xamined  for  the  purpose  of  finding  any 
musical  talent  that  might  be  in  them  ;  and  Eisert, 
a  German,  was  transposed  from  a  prison  to  a 
palace  to  become  the  first  and  most  brilliant 
player  of  the  clarionets.  Kramer  periodically 
visited  Germany,  and  engaged  the  best  talent  he 
could  find.  The  following  was  the  strength  of  the 
band  in  its  best  days:  12  clarionets,  3  oboes,  3 
flutes,  4  bassoons,  2  corni  bassetti,  4  horns,  4  trum- 
pets, 2  serpents,  4  trombones,  bass,  2  trombones, 
alto  and  tenor,  2  drums  ;  total,  42. 

When  it  is  considered  that  every  individual  of 
this  number  was  of  first-rate  talent,  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  effect  such  an  assemblage 
of  wind  instruments  would  produce.  Mostof  tlie 
cleverest  players  had  individually  been  masters  of 
bands.  Schmidt  was  allowed  to  be  the  first  trum- 
pet in  Europe.  His  flourish  teas  the  most  terrific 
and  appalling  thing  ever  heard  from  a  musical  in- 
strument. The  trumpets  and  kettle  drums  were 
of  solid  silver.  The  elder  Distin  was  one  of  the 
trumpets.  The  horns,  Messrs.  Hard}',  were  very 
clever  performers,  whether  as  regards  taste,  tone, 
or  execution.  They  are  now  the  horns  of  her 
present  Majesty's  Private  Band.  The  serpent, 
Andre,  was  one  of  the  lions  of  the  band.  Kram- 
er had  taken  great  pains  to  render  this  hitherto 
difficult  instrument  more  available.  He  invented 
an  instrument  that  was  played  entirely  witli  keys 
instead  of  holes  for  the  fingers ;  and  no  musical 
visitor  of  any  eminence  came  without  hearing 
Andre's  performance  of  one  of  Corelli's  trios. 
Weitzig  was  the  1st  Fagotto ;  he  became  after- 
wards master  of   the   Guards    (Blue's)    Band. 


Albrecht,     Schroeder,     and    Berhns    were    the 
trombones,  and  most  efficient  ones  they  were. 

When  the  band  was  in  its  infancy,  two  celebra- 
ted horn  players,  the  Rehn's,  joined  it ;  one, 
afterwards,  the  prince  took  much  notice  of  At 
that  time  it  was  no  unusual  thing  to  see  the 
prince's  arm  linked  in  Rehn's,  giving  directions 
and  instructions.  In  after  years  it  was  an  inter- 
esting sight,  when  the  king  was  visited  by  some 
of  the  ambassadors,  such  as  Prince  Esterhazy, 
Prince  Lieven,  etc.,  to  see  him  conducting  a  sym- 
phony of  Mozart's  or  Haydn's,  as  was  often  his 
habit.  That  was  the  time  to  hear  the  band  to 
perfection.  Bands  do  not  every  day  get  a  regal 
conductor;  and,  on  these  occasions,  every  one  did 
his  utmost,  which  was  sure  to  call  forth  flattering 
expressions  from  His  Majesty,  such  as  "  Charm- 
ingly played,"  "  That  I  call  perfection,"  "  You 
have  outdone  yourselves  to-night."  On  other 
occasions,  when  affairs  of  State  troubled  him,  the 
players  were  often  made  to  feel  his  disjileasure. 
One  night,  during  the  queen's  trial,  he  was  sitting 
close  to  the  band,  apparently  paying  little  atten- 
tion to  what  they  were  playing,  wlicn  he  sur- 
prised them  all  by  suddenly  saying,  "I  suppose, 
because  you  are  all  asleep,  you  think  that  I  am. 
There  is  an  old  saying,  that  birds  that  can  sing 
and  won't  sing,  must  be  made  to  sing;  and  I  will 
make  you  play  that  better.  Now  play  it  over 
again."  Of  course,  this  screwed  up  their  atten- 
tion and  exertion  to  the  highest  pitch ;  and  it  was 
played  to  his  satisfaction  on  the  repetition. 

"Kramer,  what  is  the  matter  with  Distin  to 
night?"  exclaimed  his  Majesty  on  another  occa- 
sion. "  Your  Majesty,  he  has  a  bad  lip."  •'  Oh, 
I  thought  something  was  the  matter,  as  I  missed 
the  trumpet  in  the  last  piece."  From  some  disap- 
pointment, Kramer  was  obliged,  one  morning,  to 
officiate  at  the  organ  in  the  chapel.  "  Who 
played  the  organ  tliis  morning?"  inquired  his 
Majesty.  Kramer  replied,  "  not  the  organist  in 
ordinary  to  your  Majesty ;  but  }-our  Majesty's 
ordinary  organist."  The  old  German  would 
chuckle  at  his  success.  Little  episodes  such  as 
these  were  often  occurring,  which  served  to  prove 
the  critical  attention  his  ilajesty  paid  to  the  per- 
formance. One  evening  with  the  Princess  Lieven 
on  his  arm,  standing  close  in  front  of  the  band, 
who  were  playing  Handel's  choruses,  he  said  to 
the  Princess,  "  How  delighted  my  poor  father 
would  have  been,  could  he  have  heard  Handel's 
music  played  in  this  manner."  Occasionally,  of 
a  Sunday  evening,  a  selection  of  the  sacred  chor- 
uses was  sung  by  a  portion  of  the  band  and  some 
of  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  One  even- 
ing they  were  surprised  by  his  Majesty  wedging 
himself  between  two  of  the  performers,  and, 
catching  hold  of  one  side  of  the  book  held  by 
Spellerberg,  the  oboe  player,  his  Mnjesty  joined 
lustily  in  the  bass  part  of  the  chorus  to  the  end. 

When  Rossini  visited  England,  he  was  com- 
manded to  spend  three  days  with  the  King,  who 
was  then  at  the  Pavilion.  A  very  large  party  of 
the  nobility  were  invited  to  see  the  great  maestro. 
Before  the  band  commenced,  he  said  to  Rossini : 
"  You  shall  now  hear  an  overture  of  a  composer 
that  we  hold  in  the  highest  estimation."  And  the 
band  played  Rossini's  overture  to  La  Ga:za  La- 
dra,  which  had  been  previously  agreed  upon. 

Sir  Henry  (then  Mr.)  Bishop,  arrived  one 
night  at  Kramer's  residence,  just  as  he  was  leav- 
ing home  for  the  Pavilion.  "  Come  with  me  to 
the  palace,"  said  Kramer.  "  I  cannot,  I  am  not 
dressed."  He  had  a  smart  drab  surtont  coat,  and 
was  a  man  who  took  considerable  pains  with  his 
toilet.  "  Come  and  hear  the  band  ;  _you  have  no 
occasion  to  be  seen  ;  you  can  stand  at  the  back  of 
the  orchestra."  Sir  Henry  consented.  Upon 
the  King's  coming  up  to  give  some  direction  to 
Kramer,  the  latter  (who  was  fond  of  a  little  mis- 
chief, where  a  dandy  was  concerned)  immediately 
said  to  the  King:  "Mr.  Bishop  is  here,  your 
majesty,  but  he  is  not  dressed,  and  does  not  wish 
to  be  seen."  "  Oh,  hang  his  dress,  ask  him  to 
come  forward."  Poor  Bishop  was  obliged  to  pre- 
sent himself  in  his  drab  coat ;  but  no  one  could 
say  agreeable  things  with  more  grace  than  the 
King.  He  told  Bishop  he  was  most  happy  to  see 
him,  and  directed  the  band  to  play  his  composi- 
tion, the  "  Chough  and  Crow,"  adding,  "  I  hope   | 
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you  ■will  name  whatever  you  wish  them  to  play." 
The  evening  passed  so  agreeably  to  Bishop  that 
he  quite  forgave  Kramer. 

Perhaps  t!ie  most  effective  pieces  performed  by 
this  famous  body  of  instrumentalists  were  Beetlio- 
ven's  symphony  in  C  minor — the  grand  military 
character  of  the  last  movement  told  with  more 
effect  on  this  than  on  a  stringed  band ;  Mozart's 
Jupiter,  and  his  No.  5  symphony  in  E  flat ;  the 
finales  to  the  second  acts  of  Don  Giuvajmi  and  II 
Barhlere ;  a  chorus  from  AVinter's  Proserpine  ; 
the  overture  to  Anacreon  of  Cherubini ;  "  The 
horse  and  his  rider"  of  Handel ;  the  quartet  from 
Marino  Faliero.  Nothing  could  exceed  (in  a 
military  point  of  view — Ed.  M.  W.)  the  volume 
of  tone,  the  light  and  shade,  and  the  vigor  and 
brilliancy  with  which  those  pieces  were  performed. 

The  band  used  to  practice  daily  from  eleven  to 
one  in  the  palace  during  that  portion  of  the  year 
when  the  King  was  not  in  Brighton,  but  when 
the  court  was  here  the  practice  was  discontinued, 
and  they  merely  attended  in  the  evening  from 
nine  until  eleven.  The  expenses  amounted  to 
between  six  and  seven  thousand  pounds  annually. 
On  evenings  of  attendance,  each  performer  was 
provided  with  a  supper,  a  pint  of  wine,  and  ale, 
in  addition  to  his  pay.  In  a  fit  of  economy,  on 
one  occasion,  the  wine,  allowed  to  the  household 
up  to  a  certain  range,  was  ordered  to  be  discon- 
tinued :  it  was  consequently  stopped  from  the 
band,  and  doleful  were  their  looks  when  assem- 
bled for  the  evening.  Whether  designedly,  or 
not,  the  vigor  of  their  style  was  considerably 
diminished,  and  Lord  Conyngham  was  sent  by 
the  King  to  say  that  he  thought  they  did  not 
play  with  their  usual  spirit.  Kramer,  who  had 
been  waiting  for  his  opportunitj',  immediately  re- 
plied :  "  How  can  they  play  with  their  proper 
spirit,  my  Lord,  when  they  have  cut  off'  their 
wine."  This,  as  was  anticipated,  was  taken  to 
the  King,  who  ordered  the  wine  to  be  allowed  as 
usual,  and  it  was  never  afterwards  discontinued. 

When  the  King  ceased  to  reside  in  Brighton, 
the  Band,  much  to  their  regret,  removed  to 
Windsor,  where  they  continued  until  the  King's 
death,  occasionally  playing  at  Cumberland  Lodge, 
or  attending  His  Blajcsty  in  those  delightful  fetes 
on  Virginia  Water.  At  his  death,  some  received 
a  pension,  others, of  short  service,  a  gratuity  ;  but 
the  Band  was  entirely  broken  up,  several  of  the 
old  Germans  returning  to  Brighton :  Brighton 
was  everything  to  many  of  them.  They  had  risen 
with  the  town,  grown  with  its  growth,  had  family 
ties  and  connections  in  the  place,  and  they  came 
here  to  end  their  days.  Many  of  them  are  gone. 
It  was  a  sad  pity  that  so  fine  a  body  of  musicians, 
brought  to  such  perfection,  should  have  been  dis- 
persed ;  but  a  spirit  of  economy  came  over  the 
successors  of  George  the  Fourth,  who,  with  all  his 
faults,  was  a  kingly,  munificent,  and  real  lover  of 
music.  As  regards  the  Band,  "  Take  it  for  all  in 
all,  we  shall  ne'er  look  upon  its  like  again." 


Another  Letter  from  a  Country  Singing 
Teacher. 

M ,  Oct.  — ,  1855. 

John  S.  Dwight,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir : — Your  kindness  in  printing  my  letter 
leads  me  to  trespass  upon  you  again.  You  have 
proved  that  you  are  willing  to  let  both  sides  be 
heard,  and  what  is  better,  are  willing  yourself  to 
grant  a  respectful  hearing,  even  to  those  who  arc  not 
always  using  the  pen.  I  wish  again  to  have  my 
say  about  Psalmody,  and  that,  too,  in  view  of  an 
opinion  several  times  expressed  in  the  course  of 
your  Journal,  that  a  few  dozen  or  scores  of  good 
solid  choral  tunes  are  all  that  we  need.  I  think  I  am 
stating  the  idea  correctly. 

Now  I  am  not  exactly  qualified,  perhaps,  to  argue 
the  matter  from  any  general  principles,  and  very 
likely  I  may  be  influenced  by  my  personal  interest. 
I  am  willing  to  grant  this ;  but  I  can  certainly  come 
forward  as  a  witness,  simply  stating  what  my  expe- 
rience is  and  has  been,  and  if  this  testimony  be  reli- 
able, it  must  have  its  weight  so  far  as  it  goes. 

I  gave  you  a  reason  before,  as  a  teacher  of  country 


singing  classes,  why  I  am  in  favor  of  allowing  the 
book-m.aking  business  to  go  on  j  I  shall  try  now,  as 
a  leader  of  the  singing  in  a  country  church,  to  give 
you  a  reason  or  two  why  I  cannot  agree  with  you 
in  confining  our  singing  to  a  few  dozen  solid  tunes. 
I  notice  in  reading  the  reports  in  your  Journal  of 
all  sorts  of  musical  performances,  that  the  same 
piece  is  not  very  often  repeated ;  but  that  when  this 
is  the  case  they  are  very  soon  spoken  of  as  "  hack- 
neyed." As  an  instance,  in  noticing  a  certain  con- 
cert, it  is  stated  that  the  orchestra  played  the  "  hack- 
neyed" overture  so  and  so.  On  another  occasion  a 
humorous  article  otfered  a  reward  for  a  new  tune  for 
pianists  and  violinists  to  play.  On  another  occasion 
one  of  your  most  frequent  correspondents  mentioned 
certain  songs,  which  he  said  all  the  public  singers 
sing,  until  he  had  "rather  hear  Yankee  Doodle 
ground  on  a  hand  organ." 

Now,  Sir,  imagine  yourself  living  in  the  country, 
and  following  to  the  full  extent  our  country  habits, 
of  going  to  church  twice  every  Sunday,  as  well  as  on 
Fast  days  and  Thanksgivings  once.  You  would  then 
have  in  the  course  of  the  year — as  we  sing  three 
times  to  each  service — 318  times;  not  to  mention  the 
evening  meetings,  occasion.al  sermons,  and  on  most 
Sundays  an  extra  service  or  lecture  in  the  evening. 
Imagine  this  going  on  year  after  year,  and  if  you, 
like  many  of  the  people  who  worship  in  the  church 
where  I  am  employed,  were  always  there,  rain  or 
shine,  I  think  you  would  in  time  wish  to  have  your 
few  dozen  tunes  increased  by  some  of  the  newer 
article. 

And,  putting  your  tastes  as  a  hearer  out  of  the 
question,  imagine  yourself  a  member  of  the  choir. 
When  you  first  join  the  choir  the  feelings  with  which 
you  rise  and  join  in  the  hymn  are  those  only  of 
pleasure,  and  you  look  forward  to  Sunday  with  de- 
light. But  after  a  year  or  two,  being  one  of  the 
singers,  or,  as  we  express  it,  "  sitting  in  the  seats," 
loses  its  novelty,  and  gradually  you  find  that  to  a 
certain  extent  this  portion  of  the  divine  service  is 
settling  upon  your  shoulders,  and  you  begin  to  feel 
it  a  duty  which  you  must  perform.  Some  of  your 
fellow  members  of  the  choir  move  out  of  town,  some 
are  taken  sick,  some,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  will  get  put 
out  with  somebody  or  something,  some  will  be  led 
to  join  the  choir  in  another  church,  and  before  you 
know  it  you  have  become  a  leading  person  in  the 
singer's  gallery,  and  more  of  the  responsibility  is 
resting  upon  you  than  you  could  wish.  The  tunes, 
which  two  years  ago  you  thought  so  good,  have  lost 
their  charm,  .and you  grow  tired  to  death  of  the  same 
old  thing  over  and  over  again.  This  cannot  be 
otherwise. 

But  there  are  tunes  which  never  can  wear  out,  you 
may  say  ;  why  not  sing  them  ?  As  to  this  point. 
Sir,  we  differ.  We  get  weary  of  the  best  things, 
whether  in  singing  or  in  anything  else,  if  we  can 
have  no  change.  Now,  what /call  the  best  things, 
are  not  always  what  my  singers  feel  to  be  such. — 
They  have  not  the  necessary  amount  of  practice  in 
singing  all  sorts  of  tunes  to  enable  them  to  feel  the 
truest  and  best,  nor  are  they  so  widely  advanced  in 
the  art  of  singing  as  to  be  able  to  give  these  best 
things  that  expression  and  taste,  which  is  what 
makes  them  best. 

I  remember  at  Mr  Perkins's  church,  at  Weymouth 
Landing,  some  years  ago,  having  heard  what  I  then 
thought  about  the  finest  congregational  church  music 
I  ever  heard.  That  was  easily  accounted  for.  In 
that  society  a  few  really  cultivated  persons  had  taken 
the  singing  in  charge  years  before  and  had  remained 
true  to  their  posts,  so  that  the  same  faces  and  voices 
were  to  be  seen  and  heard  year  after  year,  and  with 
their  experience  their  power  of  executing  good 
music  and  their  taste  for  it  continually  improved. 
They,  however,  in  the  matter  of  new  music,  held 
very  different  opinions  from  those  I  am  opposing. 

And  this  leads  me  to  a  point,  which  seems  to  have 


been  forgotten  by  those  who  have  written  in  the 
papers  upon  singing  in  the  churches. 

The  amount  of  disposable  force  for  the  singing 
seats — so  to  speak — in  our  country  churches,  at  least, 
depends  upon  the  size  of  the  congregation,  as  but  a 
small  number  of  the  scattered  inhabitants  of  a  coun- 
try town  of  farmers  and  small  mechanics  really 
make  such  attainments  as  to  make  them  of  service 
in  singing.  Now  the  great  evil  is  that  every  fifty  or 
sixty  families  must  have  their  own  meeting  house. 
A  few  Methodists,  a  few  Baptists,  a  few  Unitarians, 
and  a  few  Calvinists  compose  the  town,  and  each 
sect  has  its  church,  and  must  furnish  a  choir — for, 
say  what  you  will,  our  people  have  not  yet  attained 
so  much  musical  culture  as  to  keep  up  anything  like 
congregational  singing.  The  choir  is  necessarily 
small,  and  unfortunately  the  women's  voices  are 
almost  invariably  supplied  only  by  the  young  girls 
and  unmarried,  for  when  they  marry  and  the  do- 
mestic cares  of  a  farm  fall  upon  them,  there  is  at 
once  an  end  of  the  singing  in  church. 

We,  then,  in  these  cases,  have  neither  the  force 
for  an  adequate  performance  of  your  grand  old  cho- 
rals, nor  have  we,  nor  can  we  have  the  skill,  knowl- 
edge, taste  and  experience  necessary  for  really  fine 
music.  We  miist,  Sir,  do  the  best  we  can.  If  you 
can  elevate  the  standard  of  culture  any  faster  than 
we  singing  teachers  are  endeavoring  to  do  it,  we  beg 
of  you  to  do  so.  If  it  was  possible  to  prevent  the 
cutting  up  of  one  society  of  a  respectable  size  into 
half  a  dozen  little  squads,  there  would  be  more  hope. 
As  it  now  is,  I  do  not  see  any  other  way  than  to 
keep  singing  easy  tunes,  and  as  fast  as  these  are 
worn  out  to  buy  new  books  and  learn  new  ones. 
Where  I  am  living,  the  town  being  larger  and  the 
society  in  which  I  sing  being  also  large,  other  influ- 
ences are  at  work,  which,  with  your  permission,  I 
will  try  to  explain  at  another  time. 

Respectfully  Yours,        P.  E.  G. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 
THE    BRIDGE. 

FROM   GRAF   VOX  AUERSPERG. 

There 's  a  wondrous  bridge,  my  lady, 

In  the  softest  clime  I  know, 
Where  with  sweetest  breath  of  balsam 

Winds  of  Spring  eternal  blow. 

From  one  heart  unto  another 
Leads  this  bridge's  wondrous  way; 

Love  it  is  who  guards  the  portal, 
Opes  to  those  who  own  his  sway. 

Love  it  is  the  bridge  that  buildeth, 

Koses  are  the  means  supplied; 
O'er  it  soul  seeks  soul  in  union, 

As  a  bridegroom  seeks  his  bride. 

Love  has  spanned  and  capped  the  arches, 

Decked  it  with  its  fair  array; 
Love,  too,  gathereth  the  taxes, 

Kisses  are  the  tolls  to  pay. 

Wouldst  thou  willingly,  sweet  maiden, 
See  this  wondrous  bridge  of  mine, 

Then  it  is  that  thou  must  lend  me, 
If  we  build  it,  help  of  thine. 

From  thy  brow  then  drive  the  shadows. 

Smile  but  on  me,  if  thou  wilt  I 
Then  let's  lay  our  lips  together 

And  the  bridge  will  soon  be  built.  W. 


M.  Vivier  at  Baden. 

After  the  fireworks  and  the  illumination,  the 
concert  commenced. 

On  this  occasion,  M.  Vivier  arrived  with  his 
horn ;  not  a  false  Vivier,  not  a  second-hand  Vi- 
vier, but  the  true  Vivier,  the  only  Vivier,  in  a 
word,  Vivier.  The  public  saluted  him  with  thun- 
ders of  applause  before  seeing  or  hearing  him ; 
but  that  was  nothing  to  what  they  did  afterwards. 

There  are  some  incredulous  persons  who  assert 
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that  M.  Vivier  slightly  resembles  Schamyl ;  they 
are  not  sure  that  he  really  exists. 

"  He  is  a  myth,"  say  some  ;  "  He  is  a  symbol," 
remark  others.  "  In  ancient  times,  Theseus  was 
the  personification  of  strength,  and  Pirithoiis  of 
friendship.  In  the  same  manner,  Vivier  is  the 
personification  of  the  horn." 

Now  that  Paganini  is  dead,  how  many  people 
affirm  that  he  never  lived  ! 

It  is  very  certain  that  this  theory  has  its  inviting 
side,  which  is  capable  of  shaking  the  most  deeply- 
rooted  conviction. 

"  Look  for  your  M.  Vivier,"  persons  have  said 
to  me,  "  and  find  him  if  you  can." 

All  of  a  sudden  we  heard  that  he  was  at  Con- 
stantinople. 

"  A  horn-player  among  the  Turks!  Is  it  like- 
ly ?  It  is  true  that  Schamyl  is  reported  to  be  in 
Circassia,  but  who  ever  saw  him  V  " 

Another  day  there  was  a  rumor  that  he  had 
just  given  a  concert  at  Moscow. 

Now,  every  one  knows  that  Moscow  was  burnt 
down. 

Later,  he  was  said  to  be  at  Smyrna  or  Liver- 
pool.    Why  not  at  Quebec  or  Ispahan  ? 

After  all,  however,  Vivier — Vivier,  body  and 
bones,  the  real  Vivier,  alive  and  kicking,  per- 
formed on  the  horn,  last  Saturday,  at  half-past 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  at  Baden.  Fifty 
people  saw  him. 

He  played  very  little,  but  he  did  play.  The 
only  piece  he  played,  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
profound  silence,  is  entitled  "  La  Chasse ;"  he 
composed  it  for  himself,  and  I  doubt  if  any  living 
man  but  himself  could  execute  it. 

Formerly,  LucuUus  dined  with  LucuUus;  at 
present  Vivier  works  for  Vivier. 

Any  person  who  has  not  heard  him  can  form 
no  idea  of  his  playing.  Tradition  stops  at  it. 
His  horn  is  not  a  horn  ;  it  is  an  instrument  with- 
out a  name,  whieh  sighs  like  a  flute  or  thunders 
like  the  trumpets  of  Jericho.  In  the  hands  of 
Vivier,  the  horn  is  doubled — trebled.  It  is  heard 
by  his  side,  it  is  heard  in  the  distance,  it  is  heard 
here,  it  is  heard  there — it  approaches,  retreats,  it 
bursts  out,  it  calls  upon  itself,  and  it  replies — it  is 
the  sound  and  the  echo  in  itself  alone. 

Old  chroniclers  speak  of  fairy-horses,  which 
were  always  running  and  could  never  die.  M. 
Vivier  makes  me  believe  in  fairy-horns :  his  is 
the  soul  of  the  Black  Huntsman  speaking. — 
Assemhlie  Nationale. 


ELEGY. 

The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day, 
In  every  clime,  from  Lapland  to  Japan ; 

To  fix  one  spark  of  beauty's  heavenly  ray, 
The  proper  study  of  mankind  Is  man. 

Tell — for  you  can — what  it  is  to  be  wise, 
Sweet  Auburn,  loveliest  village  of  the  plain, 

The  man  of  Ross,  each  lisping  babe  replies. 
And  drags,  at  each  remove,  a  iength'uing  chain. 

Ah !  who  can  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  climb 
Far  as  the  solar  walk,  or  milky  way ; 

Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time. 
Let  Hercules  himself  do  what  he  may. 

'Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind, 
The  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul — 

I  must  be  cruel  only  to  be  kind, 
And  waft  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  pole. 

Syphax,  I  joy  to  meet  thee  thus  alone, 
Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  lands  I  see; 

A  youth,  to  fortune  and  to  fame  unknown. 
In  maiden  meditation  fancy  free. 

Farewell !  and  wheresoe'er  thy  voice  be  tried, 
Why  to  yon  mountain  turns  the  gazing  eye? 

With  spectacles  on  nose  and  pouch  on  side, 
That  teach  the  native  moralist  to  die. 

Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man. 

Whose  beard  descending  swept  his  aged  breast ; 
Laugh  where  we  must,  be  candid  where  we  can, 

Man  never  is  but  always  to  be  blest. 
Milwaukee,  July  16, 1855. 


A  Curious  Sermon. 

The  Brandon  (Mississippi)  Register  reports  the 
following  curious  sermon  preached  at  the  town  of 
Waterproofs,  not  far  from  Brandon  :  — 

I  may  say  to  you,  my  brethering,  that  I  am  not 
an  edecated  man,  and  I  am  not  one  o'  them  as 
bleeves  that  edecation  is  necessary  for  a  gospel 
minister,  for  I  bleeve  the  Lord  edecates  his 
preachers  jest  as  he  wants  'em  to  be  edecated,  an', 
although  I  say  it  that  oughtn't  to  say  it,  yet  in 
the  state  of  Indianny,  whar  I  live,  thar's  no  man 
as  gits  a  bigger  congregation  nor  what  I  gits. 

Thar  may  be  some  here  to-day,  my  brethering, 
as  don't  know  what  persuasion  I'm  uv.  Well,  I 
may  say  to  you,  my  brethering,  that  I'm  a  Hard- 
shell Baptist.  Thar's  some  folks  as  don't  like  the 
Hardshell  Baptists,  but  I'd  rather  hear  Hardshell 
as  no  shell  at  all.  You  see  me  here  to-day,  my 
brethering,  drest  as  in  fine  close  ;  you  must  think 
I  was  proud,  but  I  am  not  proud,  my  brethering, 
and  although  I've  been  a  preacher  uv  the  gospel 
for  twent}'  years,  an'  although  I'm  capting  of  that 
flat  boat  that  lies  at  yure  landing,  I'm  not  proud, 
my  brethering. 

I'm  not  a  gwine  ter  tell  you  edzaclcly  whar  my 
tex  may  be  found ;  suffice  it  to  say  it's  in  the  leds 
of  the  Bible,  an'  you'll  find  it  somewhar  'tween  the 
first  chapter  uv  the  Book  uv  Generations  aod  the 
last  chapter  uv  the  Book  uv  Revolutions,  an'  ef 
you'll  go  and  sarch  the  Scriptures,  as  I  liave 
sarched  the  Scriptures,  you'll  not  only  find  my 
tex  thar,  but  a  great  many  uther  texes  as  will  do 
you  good  tu  read,  an'  my  tex,  when  you  shill  find 
it  you  shill  find  it  tu  read  thus  : 

"  An'  he  played  on  a  harp  uv  a  thousand 
strings — sperits  of  just  men  made  perfeck." 

My  tex,  brethering,  leads  me  to  speak  uv  sper- 
its. Now  thar's  a  great  many  kinds  uv  sperits  in 
the  world — in  the  fust  place,  thar's  the  sperits  as 
some  folks  call  ghosts,  and  then  thar's  the  sperits 
of  turpentine,  and  then  thar's  the  sperits  as  some 
folks  call  liquor ;  an'  I've  got  as  good  an'  artikel 
of  them  kind  uv  sperits  on  my  flatboat  as  ever 
was  fotched  down  the  Mississippi  river,  but  thar's 
a  great  many  other  kinds  of  sperits,  for  the  tex 
sez :  — "  He  played  on  a  harp  uv  a  thousand 
strings — sperits  uv  just  men  made  perfeck." 

But  I'll  you  the  kind  uv  sperits  as  is  meant 
in  the  tex,  its  Jire.  That's  the  kind  uv  sperits  as 
is  meant  in  the  tex,  my  brethering.  Now  thar's 
a  great  many  kinds  of  fire  in  the  world.  In  the 
fust  place,  thar's  the  common  sort  uv  fire  you 
lite  a  segar  or  a  pipe  with,  and  then  thar's  cam 
fire,  fire  before  yure  reddy  and  fall  back,  and 
many  other  kinds  uv  fire,  for  the  tex  sez :  "  He 
played  on  a  harp  uv  a  (/jOMsand  strings — sperits  of 
just  men  made  perfeck." 

But  I'll  tell  you  the  kind  uv  fire  as  is  ment  in 
the  tex,  my  brethering — its  hell  fire  !  and  thar's 
the  kind  uv  fire  as  a  great  manj'  uv  you'll  come 
to,  ef  you  don't  do  better  nor  what  you've  bin  do- 
in' — for  "  He  played  on  a  harp  uv  a  ^/(ousand 
strings — sperits  uv  just  men  made  perfeck." 

Now,  the  different  sorts  of  fire  in  the  world 
may  be  likened  unto  the  different  persuasions  of 
Christians  in  the  world.  In  the  first  place  we 
have  the  Piscapalions ;  an'  they  are  a  high  sailin' 
and  a  high  falutin  set,  and  they  may  be  likened 
unto  a  turkey  buzzard,  that  flies  up  into  the  air, 
and  he  goes  up  and  up,  till  he  looks  no  bigger 
than  your  finger  nail,  and  the  fust  thing  you 
know  he  cums  down  and  down,  and  down  and 
down,  and  is  a  fillin'  himself  on  the  karkiss  uv  a 
dead  boss,  by  the  side  uv  the  road — and  "  he 
played  on  a  harp  uv  a  ihou-sdtx\(\.  strings — sperits 
uv  just  men  made  perfeck." 

And  then  thar's  the  Methedist,  and  they  may 
be  likened  unto  the  squirrel,  runnin'  up  into  a 
tree,  for  the  Methedist  blieves  gwine  on  from  one 
degree  uv  grace  to  another,  and  finally  on  to  per- 
feckshun,  and  the  squirrel  goes  up  and  up,  and 
up  and  up,  and  he  jumps  from  lim'  to  lim'  and 
branch  to  branch,  and  the  fust  thing  you  know  he 
falls  and  down  he  curas  kerflummux,  and  that's 
like  the  Methedist,  for  they  is  allers  fallin'  from 
grace  ah  ! — and — "  He  played  on  a  harp  of  a 
i/iou-sand  strings  —  sperits  of  just  men  made 
perfeck." 


And,  then,  my  brethering,  thar's  the  Baptist 
ah  !  and  they  hev  bin  hkened  unto  a  possum  on  a 
'simmon  tree,  and  the  thunders  may  roll,  and  the 
earth  may  quake,  but  that  possum  clings  there 
still  ah  !  And  you  may  shake  one  foot  loose,  and 
the  other's  thar,  and  you  may  shake  all  feet  loose, 
and  he  laps  his  tail  round  the  limb,  and  he  clings 
furever,  for — "  He  played  on  a  harp  uv  a  thou- 
sand  strings — sperits  of  just  men  made  perfeck." 

New  York,  Oct.  22. — Musical  gossip  is  rife  here,  and 
I  snatch  a  few  minutes  to  give  you  some  items.  The 
Academy  is  languishing  along  with  old  operas  and  very 
poor  audiences.  Last  night  Norma  was  given  "  for  the 
last  time"  (in  America,  I  hope.)  Le  Propltete  will  soon 
be  produced  with  great  splendor,  and  the  public  hangs 
back  for  it.  Meanwhile,  the  following  new  engagements 
are  announced:  Sig.  Salviani, ^7'J?«o  ienore,  from  Flor- 
ence; Sig.  Caspiani,  prinio  basso,  Milan;  Mile.  Def.li- 
Patama,  prima  donna,  Munich;  and  Mile.  Ventaldi, 
seconda  donna  and  contralto. 

Mile.  Rachel,  on  her  return  from  Boston,  will  perform 
at  the  Academy  on  the  off  nights. 

On  dit,  that  Maeetzek  is  going  to  leave  14th  Street, 
and,  together  with  Stkakosch,  Pakodi  and  Vestvali 
(who  is  not  going  to  Mexico  after  all)  open  the  Metro- 
politan as  an  opposition  house  to  the  Academy. 

At  Niblo's,  the  Pyke  troupe  close  at  the  end  of  next 
week.  To-night  "  Rip  Van  Winkle"  was  given  for  Mr. 
Beistow's  benefit,  to  a  crowded  house  I  hear,  and  on 
Friday,  Mr.  Haekison,  for  his  benefit,  gives  Fawcett's 
adaptation  of  "  The  Barber." 

At  Burton's,  there  is  a  small  English  opera  troupe, 
with  Miss  Rosalie  Dueakd  as  Prima  Donna.  They 
have  been  perfonuing  an  adaptation  of  Boildieu's  "  John 
of  Paris"  and  have  done  it  very  well,  it  is  said. 

Mr.  EiSFELD  has  returned  in  good  health,  and  weighs 
about  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  when  he  left.  He 
will  resume  his  quartet  soirees  during  the  winter. 

Mr.  Bergmann  and  William  Mason  intend  giving  a 
series  of  six  musical  matinees. 

To  conclude,  I  will  give  you  a  musical  marriage  an- 
nouncement: Mr.  Stephen  Leach,  late  basso  of  the 
Seguin  and  Thillon  troupes,  was  united  last  Saturday 
evening  to  Mrs.  GEOEGi.iNA  Stuaet,  our  amiable  and 
talented  Prima  Donna.  A  long  and  happy  career  to 
them.  E. 

The  Orchestral  Concerts  in  the  Music  Hall  will 
commence  on  the  10th  or  17th  of  next  month.  The 
orchestra  of  fifty  is  complete,  the  prospect  of  a  large 
audience  morally  certain,  and  the  leading  features  of 
a  rich  opening  programme  fixed.  These  will  be 
Beethoven's  Seventh  Symphony;  Mendelssohn's  G 
minor  Concerto,  played  by  Otto  Dresel  ;  an  over- 
ture by  Mendelssohn  (either  "Fingal's  Cave"  or 
"  Midsummer  Night's  Dream");  perhaps, Xoo,the  Leo- 
nora overture  of  Beethoven  ;  probably  the  first  finale 
(for  orchestra)  from  Dom  Juan;  and  in  each  part 
some  singing  worthy  of  the  occasion : — thus  ming- 
ling the  gi-ave  and  the  gay,  the  solid  and  the  bril- 
liant  in   attractive    and    edifying  proportions 

Mile.  Pakodi  and  Stkakosch  had  a  third  brilliant 
concert  on  Saturday  evening,  and  have  to  a  consid- 
erable degree  kept  up  the  interest  through  three 
extra  concerts  during  this  crowded  "  gala  week"  of 
Boston,  and  in  spite  of  the  nightly  almost  all-absorb- 
ing attractions  of  Rachel.  ..  .The  old  Hasdel 
and  Haydn  Society,  it  will  be  seen,  announce  their 
annual  series  of  Six  Oratorio  Concerts,  in  the  Music 
Hall,  at  the  exceedingly  low  price  of  two  dollars  for 
the  series.  The  first  oratorio  will  be  Handel's  "  Sol- 
omon", never  before  given  in  this  city,  or  this  coun- 
try. We  have  heard  some  of  the  choruses  under 
Mr.  Zekrahn's  careful  drill,  and  found  them  full  of 
beauty,  variety  and  true  Handelian  vigor.  The 
opening  is  fixed  for  Sunday  evening,  Nov.  ISth. 
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We  are  glad  to  learn  that  a  series  of  six  concerts, 
and  five  or  six  lectures  for  the  people,  at  people's 
prices,  are  to  be  given  in  the  Mnsic  Hall,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Artizan's  Ilccreative  Union,  an  ex- 
cellent institution  apparently,  of  which  we  shall  have 
more  to  say-  For  the  concerts  Miss  PniLUPPS, 
Miss  TwiCHELL,  Miss  Bothamly,  Mr.  Millakd, 
Mr.  Wetherbee,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Mozart,  and 
the  Germania  Serenade  Band  have  been  engaged. 
Tickets  one  dollar  for  the  series.  That  is  tlie  true 
way  to  keep  out  intemperance  and  vulgarity  :  pre- 
occupy the  moral  elements  that  grow  intemperate 
with  wholesome,  genial  excitements.  Provide  cheap 
and  refined  amusements. 

Messrs.  Schultze,  Juhsnickel  and  Carl 
Hause  gave  a  concert  of  classical  and  popular 
music  in  Worcester  last  week,  assisted  by  the  vocal 
talent  of  Miss  Bothamlt.  Mr.  Hause  played  a 
piano  concerto  by  Hummel,  and  the  three  the  Andante 
with  variations,  from  Beethoven's  Trio  in  C  minor. 
Instrumental  solos,  duets  and  songs  made  out  tlie 
feast,  which  "  Stella"  says  was  a  ricii  one  ;  yet  either 
politics  stood  in  the  way,  or  "  some  one  had  blunder- 
ed", for 

Into  the  City  Hall 
Walked  but  two  hundred. 

— "  Stella"  judges  from  the  advertising  columns  of 
one  of  the  New  York  dailies  that  the  banjo  is  the  fa- 
vorite musical  instrument  in  that  city. 

Congregational  singing  has  been  introduced  at 
Rev.  Dr.  Alexander's  church.  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York.  One  of  Jardine's  organs  is  placed  behind  the 
pulpit,  and  is  played  by  William  Mason.  Dr. 
Lowell  Mason  leads  the  singing,  and  the  whole 
people  join,  supported  by  some  of  the  stronger  voices 
which  are  placed  in  the  front  side-seats.  Tlie  Review 
says  that  "  the  tunes  selected  are  appropriate  in  their 
rhythmic  and  melodic  structure,"  and  describes  the 

effect  as   being  grand Cakl  Bergmann,  in  his 

capacity  of  violoncellist,  and  William  Mason,  as 
pianist,  propose  a  series  of  six  musical  matine'es  in 
New  York,  with  a  view  of  extending  the  circle  of 
those  acquainted,  as  all  refined  society  should  be, 
with  the  masterworks  of  chamber  music,  especially 
"such  quartets,  quintets,  trios,  sonatas,  and  the  like, 
as  have  not  before  been  heard  in  New  York  in  pub- 
lic." Tliese  must  prove  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the 
good  work  going  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  and  Eisfelb's  quartet  party,  who 
are  preparing  to  resume  their  classical  soirees 

Signor  Roncari's  new  opera  company  are  to  com- 
mence in  Mexico  next  week.  The  operas  for  the 
first  month  are  to  be  Norma,  I  Montecdii  e  Capuletti, 
Imisa  Miller,  Semiramide,  Lucrezia  and  Lucia;  each 
month  a  new  opera  will  be  produced,  including  Rigo- 
letto,  Trovatore,  Tancredi,  and  Prophete.  The  troupe 
comprises :  primadonnas,  Mile.  Delmonte  and  Mad- 
ame Manzini;  contralto.  Mile.  Vestvali;  tenors, 
Graziani  and  Gianconi;  baritones,  Z.  Winter  and 
Walther;  bass,  Garone;  an  orchestra  of  forty,  and  a 
chorus  of  thirty-six:  all  under  the  direction  of  L. 
Winter,  a  son  of  the  celebrated  German  composer. 

A  writer  of  musical  reminiscences  in  the  Musical 
Review  recalls  a  remark  of  "  old  Thomaschek,  in 
Prague,  the  master  of  so  many  masters  in  our  art, 
who  used  to  sa3',  that  whenever  he  heard  an  artist 
singing  at  one  moment  pianissimo,  at  the  next  fortis- 
simo, it  reminded  him  of  a  large  door,  wliieh  was 
softly  opened,  only  to  be  shut  immediately  afterwards 
with  a  tremendous  noise."  Tliere  was  quite  a  rao-e, 
he  adds,  among  the  artists  to  illustrate  this  remark  ; 
but  of  late  years,  with  the  exception  of  some  Italians, 
all  the  singers  seem  to  have  got  rid  of  the  door- 
clapping  style,  except  the  celebrated  baritone,  Pis- 
chek,  and  the  English  tenor,  Sims  Reeves. 

Among  the  antiquities  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  is  an 
organ,  the  gift  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  of  which  we  find 
the  following  notice : 


"  It  was  also  after  his  arrival  in  England,  in  1733, 
that  he  presented  the  organ  to  Trinity  church,  at 
Newport,  whicli  is  still  surmounted  by  the  crown  of 
the  olden  time,  and  which  bears  an  inscription  that  it 
is  the  gift  of  Dr.  George  Berkeley,  late  Lord  Bishop 
of  Cloyne.  This  organ  was  originally  forwarded  to 
America  by  the  Dean  as  a  gift  to  the  town  of  Berke- 
ley, in  Massaclmsetts,  which  had  been  named  after 
him.  The  select  men  of  the  town,  however,  were 
not  prepared  to  harbor  so  dangerous  a  guest,  and 
voting  that  'an  organ  is  an  instrument  of  the  devil, 
for  the  entrapping  the  souls  of  men,'  declined  the 
offer  ;  when  the  Dean  conferred  it  on  Trinity.  It 
still  sends  forth  its  strains  from  some  of  the  old 
pipes. 

"  It  is  said  that  there  is  another  claimant  for  the 
honors  of  the  organ,  in  a  church  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
The  story  goes  that  the  Newport  organ,  being  out  of 
repair,  was  sent  to  New  York  to  be  put  in  order.  A 
portion  of  the  pipes  were  found  to  be  so  defective 
that  it  was  considered  expedient  to  replace  them  by 
new  ones,  which  were  provided,  and  forwarded  in  the 
old  case.  It  afterwards  occurred  to  a  workman  that 
the  old  metal  should  not  be  thrown  away;  so  he  re- 
stored the  rejected  pipes,  and  they  were  set  up  in  a 
new  case  in  the  Brooklyn  churcli.  Mason  states : '  The 
original  case,  of  English  oak,  is  still  in  use  in  the 
church,  and  it  contains  a  part  of  the  old  works,  with 
the  addition  of  such  pipes  as  was  found  necessary 
when  it  was  rebuilt  a  few  years  ago.'  " 
. . .  .The  Philadelphia  opera  house  is  fast  becoming 
a  reality;  the  Bulletin  reports  progress  as  follows: 

The  work  on  the  splendid  building  for  the  American 
Academy  of  Music,  at  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Locust 
streets,  is  progressing  rapidly.  The  first  story  is  nearly 
up,  and  the  handsome  brown  stone  front  on  Broad 
street  gives  earnest  of  what  the  structure  will  be  when 
completed.  The  building  is  very  large,  and  it  will 
inaugurate  a  new  era  in  Philadelphia  in  theatrical 
architecture.  The  city  has  never  yet  had  a  regular 
opera  house,  and  the  theatres  that  have  been  at  times 
appropriated  to  opera  purposes  are  generally  small,  in- 
convenient and  not  constructed  with  much  regard  to  the 
laws  of  acoustics. 

The  following  particulars  in  relation  to  the  new 
Opera  House  will  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  its  size 
and  capacity.  The  building  has  a  front  of  140  feet  on 
Broad  street,  with  a  depth  of  238  feet  on  Locust  street. 
There  will  be  regular  seats  for  3000  persons,  and  stool 
and  standing  room  for  600  more.  The  orchestra  will 
be  65  feet  long,  by  10  feet  wide,  and  will  afford  ample 
room  for  seventy  musicians. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  principal 
parts  of  the  structure: — 

Width  of  stage  department  150  feet ;  width  of  stage 
proper,  90  feet ;  depth  73  feet ;  width  of  auditorium  be- 
tween the  walls,  90  feet;  height  to  dome,  70 feet;  depth 
from  curtain  to  back  of  boxes,  102  feet;  width  of  cur- 
tain 48  feet;  height,  48  feet;  width  of  lobbies,  at  pro- 
scenium, 9  feet,  gradually  widening  at  vestibule  en- 
trance to  13  feet;  entrance  of  lobby  on  Broad  street, 
10  by  73  feet;  two  main  stairways  in  vestibule,  width 
of  each  13  feet;  width  of  same  to  second  tier,  8  feet; 
to  third,  7  feet.  The  grand  saloon,  which  can  be  used 
for  concerts,  lectures,  balls,  &c.,  is  39 by  85  feet;  height 
of  same,  30  feet;  the  number  of  exit  doors  is  14,  all  of 
them  opening  outward,  comprising  a  space  of  117  feet; 
so  that  a  full  house  can  be  discharged  in  from  four  to 
five  minutes ;  the  covered  carriage  way  is  70  feet  on 
Locust  street,  to  curb  ;  width  of  Broad  street  pavement, 
18  feet;  Locust  street,  do.  12  feet;  stage  excavation 
below  the  floor,  10  feet;  under  remainder  of  the  house, 
8^  feet;  heated  by  steam  generated  in  two  boilers. 
The  auditoi'ium  is  to  be  illuminated  by  a  circle  in  the 
dome,  containing  500  jets,  also  by  two  rows  of  jets 
along  the  cornices,  and  by  bracket  lights  against  the 
walls. 

There  will  be  ventilating  flues  throughout  the  house, 
connecting  with  the  main  ventilating  shaft,  over  the  il- 
luminating circle.  The  parquet  entrances  are,  to  wit : 
two  at  orchestra,  3  feet  wide,  gradually  enlarging  to 
6^  feet  at  lobby,  with  two  additional  side  entrances, 
each  5^  feet  wide.  Numerous  other  passages  throughout 
the  house,  leading  to  seats,  commence  along  the  inner 
circle,  being  two  feet  broad,  and  gradually  widening  to 
4  feet  at  lobbies.  Restaurant  in  basement,  26  by  62 
feet;  height  of  the  building  to  cornice  60  feet.  The 
roof  will  be  of  iron,  main  span  90  feet;  passage  way 
on  south  flank  10  feet;  passage  way  on  rear  to  West- 
moreland street  15  feet ;  a  balcony  on  Broad  and  also 
one  on  Locust  street,  each  70  feet. 

The  Leipzig  Signale  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  music  at  St.  Petersburg, from  which  we  translate: 

"  The  attention  of  the  Russian  rulers  has  long  been 
directed  toward  music.    Under  Peter  the  Great  al- 


ready German  musicians  came  into  the  country. 
Under  the  empress  Elizabeth,  about  the  year  17.^0, 
one  of  the  best  opera  troupes  from  Italy  was  called  to 
St.  Petersburg ;  twice  a  week  in  the  winter  palace, 
in  the  theatre  of  the  Hermitage,  which  is  still  stand- 
ing, they  gave  representations,  to  which  every  res- 
pectable person  was  admitted  gratis  ;  the  doors  were 
not  closed  till  the  hall  was  full.  Under  Catherine  II. 
there  was  one  of  tlie  best  Italian  opera  companies 
here,  with  which  the  great  Cimarosa  was  connected 
as  composer.  At  the  same  time  lived  here  too  the 
celebrated  Sarti.  At  a  later  period,  under  Alexan- 
der, there  was,  besides  the  Italian,  also  a  French 
opera  here,  to  which  belonged  the  excellent  singer 
Philis-Andrieux,  and  Boieldieu  as  composer.  Here 
this  distinguished  man  wrote  several  of  his  best 
operas.  At  the  same  time  there  figured  here  three 
of  the  greatest  violinists  :  Rode,  Baillot  and  Lafont, 
as  also  Neukomm  and  Steibelt  as  chapel-masters, 
and  the  world-renowned  pianist,  Clementi,  who 
brought  here  with  him  his  best  pupils.  Field,  Klengel 
and  Berger.  The  first — the  greatest  piano-player  of 
all  times — remained  in  Russia  till  his  death. 

'•  Under  such  favorable  auspices  it  was  impossible 
that  St.  Petersburg  should  fall  behind  other  royal 
residences  in  Europe  in  musical  taste,  and  nearly  all 
the  celebrities  (except  Paganini)  have  visited  this 
city,  and  several  have  settled  down  here  for  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives,  among  whom  we  may  name 
the  great  singer,  Mme.  Mara. 

That  music  at  the  present  time  is  extremely  well 
diffused  in  Petersburg,  is  proved  by  the  existence 
here  of  twenty  music  shops,  forty  piano  manufacto- 
ries, and,  it  is  said,  about  eight  hundred  music  teach- 
ers. The  piano  here,  as  everywhere,  is  most  gener- 
ally in  vogue.  The  most  distinguished  pianists  are  : 
Rubenstein  (now  in  Germany),  Gerke,  Henselt, 
Lewy,  Kiindinger,  Jr.,  Leschetitsky,  Frackmann  and 
Vogt.  The  best  violinists:  Manrer,  father  and  son, 
IContsky,  Minkus,  Albrecht,  Schlosser,  Pikel,  Kiin- 
dinger, Sen.,  Engel,  Dwitrieff,  OfanasiefF,  Ludoff 
and  Latischeff ;  the  four  last  are  Russian  born.  All 
the  above  named  violinists  are  members  of  the  im- 
perial orchestras,  of  which  there  are  several  here' 
Thus,  for  example,  the  Italian  opera,  the  Russian 
opera,  the  German  theatre,  the  French  Vaudeville, 
the  Ballet  and  the  Circus,  each  have  separate  orches- 
tras, of  which  Louis  Maurer  fills  the  place  of  gen- 
eral inspector.  Each  member  of  the  orchestra  re- 
ceives, in  proportion  to  his  services,  from  400  to  700 
silver  roubles  yearly  salary,  and  after  fifteen  years' 
service  a  pension  for  life  of  600  silver  roubles,  which 
he  may  spend  where  he  pleases. 

"  The  Italian  opera  here  consists  of  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  the  throat-artists  of  Italy  and  lasts  only  four 
months  in  the  year ;  for  which  short  season  a  La- 
grange, a  Grisi,  a  Mario  or  Tamberlik  draws  a  salary 
of  20, — 25,000  silver  roubles.  There  is  no  Conser- 
vatory here,  to  be  sure,  but  you  find  an  equivalent  in 
the  theatre  school,  where  separate  classes  are  organ- 
ized for  singing,  instrumental  music,  and  the  study  of 
Harmony.  Also  among  the  imperial  educational  in- 
stitutions there  is  one  in  which  pupils  are  specially 
formed  for  music.  Of  musical  institutes  or  acad- 
emies the  following  may  be  named  :  The  Institute  of 
Court  singers,  which  has  for  its  object  to  train  voices 
for  the  divine  worship  of  the  Court  clmrch.  Europe 
has  scarcely  the  equal  of  this  to  point  to,  in  all  that 
concerns  enchanting  voices  and  perfection  of  har- 
mony in  the  most  perfect  excution.  Then  there  is 
the  Blind  Institute,  in  which  there  is  a  whole  orches- 
tra composed  of  the  blind.  Then  the  Symphony 
Society  of  the  students,  who  every  Sunday,  under 
the  direction  of  C.  Schubert,  give  public  perform- 
ances in  the  splendid  hall  of  the  University.  Be- 
sides this,  there  is  a  second  Symphony  Society  of 
amateurs.  Then  there  are  the  Sing-akademie  of  the 
Germans,  which  has  been  in  existence  these  thirty- 
five  years,  and  makes  gratifying  progress ;  the  Ger- 
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man  Liedertafel ;  tlie  Philharmonic  Society  for  sa- 
cred music,  and  several  small  private  musical  so- 
cieties. 

"  Nor  is  there  any  lack  of  public  places  of  recrea- 
tion enlivened  by  music.  Among  others,  you  find 
weekly  musical  soirees  in  three  different  Clubs  ;  five 
or  six  different  orchestras  a  la  Strauss  play  in  public 
gardens  ;  twice  a  week  there  are  concerts  in  the  hall 
of  the  Passage  Steinhrocl;  where  the  peculiar,  yet 
interesting  half-wild  song  of  the  Muscovite  gipscy 
bands  is  to  be  heard.  Erom  all  this  it  may  be  per- 
ceived that  music  is  not  the  least  of  the  agreeable  re- 
sources of  the  Piilmyra  of  the  North." 


]wl0^  JaitpHl  0f  Utitsk. 


BOSTOIir,   OCT.   27,   1855. 

Sunday  Evening  Concerts. 
We  alluded  last  week  to  the  fact  that  the  ice 
had  been  broken  in  the  matter  of  Sacred  Con- 
certs in  the  city  of  Providence,  and  a  concert 
given  there,  for  the  first  time,  on  Sunday  evening 
of  week  before  last,  by  Mr.  Ahnee,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  Norfolk  sufl'erers.  Yet  it  appears  that 
the  ice  was  only  broken,  it  was  not  altogether 
melted.  Providence  would  seem  to  resemble  in 
this  respect  one  of  those  secluded  vallies  where 
the  ice  of  centuries  is  stored  up  still  to  harden, 
while  the  sun  makes  summer  over  all  the  earth. 
The  novelty  of  the  thing,  so  common  elsewhere, 
seems  to  have  been  startling.  Various  were  the 
opinions  called  forth.  Some  approved,  but  others 
frowned.  Several  of  the  pulpits  opened  their 
batteries  upon  the  dangerous  innovation,  editors 
of  newspapers,  forgetting  politics  and  trade,  grew 
scrupulously  pious  upon  the  occasion,  and  gave 
place  in  their  columns  to  solemn  protests  against 
this  unheard  of  desecration  of  the  Sabbath.  For 
instance,  one  concludes : 

In  a  word,  we  do  not  believe  in  the  propriety 
of  what  are  called  Sacred  Sunday  Concerts.  For 
whatever  purpose  instituted,  they  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  much  short  of  actual  Sabbath  desecra- 
tion. Like  any  other  concert,  we  buy  the  music 
for  self-diversion  and  pleasure.  So  far  from  devo- 
tion, it  is  actually  recreation.  Nor  does  the  sacred 
character  of  the  music  necessarily  make  the  ex- 
ercise sacred.  It  is  the  music,  the  vocal  harmony 
of  superior  voices,  and  not  the  words,  that  awa- 
ken the  interest  and  gather  in  the  people.  Let 
us  not  be  understood  as  condemning  this,  as  any- 
thing exceedingly  bad,  but  we  say  that  connecting, 
as  it  does,  the  secular  and  the  religious,  traffic 
and  ostensible  devotion,  it  exerts  a  most  deleteri- 
ous influence  upon  the  holy  and  solemn  character 
of  the  Christian  Sabbath. 

Another  thanks  the  writer,  and  among  other 
things  says  these : 

God  has  given  us  nights  enough,  without  taking 
up  a  portion  of  the  Sabbath  for  such  purposes. 
If  we  can  find  evenings  during  the  week  for  the 
exhibition  of  Uncle  Tom,  and  every  thing  else 
that  comes  along,  then  we  can  find  a  week  day 
evening  for  a  concert  in  behalf  of  Norfolk,  and  to 
pretend  that  we  must  take  the  Sabbath  because 
we  cannot  get  people  out  on  a  week  day,  is  set- 
ting a  very  low  estimate  on  the  morals  and  liberal- 
ity of  Providence.  *         *         »         -» 

We  cannot  believe  in  the  doctrine,  that  the  end 
sanctifies  the  means,  hence  because  a  sacred  con- 
cert contemplates  a  benevolent  end,  therefore  it 
accords  with  the  design  of  the  Sabbath,  and  may 
occupy  that  day.  It  is  very  evident  that  this  con- 
cert was  to  be  a  sort  of  public  entertainment,  a 
time  of  recreation  or  amusement.  Certainly  it 
was  not  designed  for  religious  worship  in  the 
Christian  sense  of  worship.     We  doubt  whether 


any  one  expected  any  religious  services,  whatever, 
as  a  part  of  the  programme  for  the  evening.  It 
was  to  be  a  kind  of  social  entertainment  for  a  be- 
nevolent object.  How  could  Christians  look  upon 
such  an  entertainment  in  any  other  light,  than  a 
secular  affair,  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  spiril  and 
design  of  the  Sabbath  ?  How  then  could  they 
patronize  it  V  And  how  could  they  but  speak  out 
against  it,  as  quite  a  number  of  our  clergy  did  on 
the  Sabbaths?  Let  us  have  the  concert,  when  we 
can  go  and  not  desecrate  God's  Sabbath  and  cast 
a  sfumblinoc  block  before  men,  which  will  be  a 
greater  evil  than  all  the  good  we  hoped  to  do. 

Here  and  in  most  civilized  communities  it 
would  seem  unnecessary  and  a  waste  of  words  to 
argue  such  a  question  at  this  late  day,  as  if  the 
innocence  of  listening  to  good  music  on  a  Sunday 
needed  to  be  proved  !  But  for  the  sake  of  the 
good  cause,  begun  so  late  in  our  sister  city,  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  hint  a  few  obvious  considera- 
tions. 

1.  The  position  of  these  Providence  moralists 
and  preachers  in  this  matter  is  peculiar.  It  is  be- 
hind the  age  ;  an  anomaly  in  civilized  Christen- 
dom. America  is  but  a  part,  the  younger  part  of 
Christendom.  All  over  Europe,  if  you  except 
some  islands,  the  Sabbath  is  not  only  a  holy  but  a 
7ioZi-day.  Cheerful,  thankful  worship,  rest,  and 
innocent  enjoyment,  as  of  the  great  family  of 
God's  children,  is  the  spirit  of  it.  After  the 
morning  services,  the  day  is  given  up  to  recrea- 
tion. Do  you  protest  that  this  is  merely  a  Roman 
Catholic  abomination,  part  of  a  sensual  system  ? 
Then  what  have  you  to  say  of  the  example  of 
Protestant  Geneva,  all  whose  institutions,  man- 
ners, habits,  bear  to  this  day  the  stamp  of  Calvin. 
That  stern  reformer  himself,  it  is  said,  played 
cards  on  Sunday.  The  people  of  Geneva  spend 
the  afternoons  and  evenings  of  Sunday  in  social 
recreations.  In  those  famous  schools  for  j'outh, 
those  model  schools,  at  Hofwyl  and  at  Fellenberg, 
it  is  a  part  of  the  regime  to  have  out-of-door  exer- 
cises, games  of  ball,  &c.  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
and  music  and  other  social  pleasures  in  the  even- 
ing. 

We  have  not  gone  so  far  as  that.  With  our 
less  genial  national  character,  without  our  poor 
understanding  (as  a  people)  of  the  art  of  enjoying 
ourselves,  we  shrink  perhaps  wisely  from  the  in- 
cidental dangers  of  excess  in  too  much  liberty  of 
this  sort.  We  cannot  drink  without  getting  drunk. 
We  let  liberty  run  into  license.  But  we  cannot 
suppress  the  innate  craving  and  necessity  for  some 
sort  of  amusement,  some  sort  of  happy  and  spon- 
taneous activity.  Hence  we  do  well  to  give  the 
preference  to  those  amusements  which  cannot 
corrupt,  and  which  can  and  do  essentiallj'  refine 
and  educate  and  elevate.  Such  is  Music.  Whe- 
ther "secular"  or  " sacred,"  does  not  altogether 
matter,  (speciality  of  occasion  being  left  out  of  the 
question,)  so  long  as  it  inspires  the  soul,  and  does 
not  merely  tickle  the  ear  and  lift  the  feet — so  Ion" 
as  it  is  not  frivolous.  But  even  here,  even  in  Puri- 
tan New  England,  in  our  larger  cities,  where 
there  are  most  churches,  most  schools  and  most 
charities,  Sunday  Concerts,  Oratorios,  and  the 
like,  have  grown  into  a  custom.  In  Boston  and 
New  York  it  is  so,  and  shall  they  assume  that 
they  are  so  much  purer  in  the  half-way  house 
between  the  two  at  Providence  ! 

2.  Is  the  moral  atmosphere  of  Providence,  then, 
so  very  much  purer  than  that  of  Boston,  not  to 
say  New  York  ?  Can  any  of  those  preachers, 
when  he  charges  his  hearers  to  keep  the  Sabbath 
holy  after  their  old  solemn  fashion,  congratulate 


them  upon  their  higher  average  of  spirituality,  of 
sobriety,  of  temperance,  of  morality,  of  refine- 
ment, and  disinterested  virtue,  as  compared  with 
Boston,  where  for  forty  years  we  have  been 
"  desecrating  the  Sabbath"  by  oratorios  and  con- 
certs in  the  evening  V  Or  will  any  one  of  them 
undertake  to  say  he  can  perceive  any  new  shade 
of  wickedness  that  has  com.e  over  the  old  city, 
since  the  concert  for  the  Norfolk  sufferers  ?  If  it 
is  "  setting  a  low  estimate  on  the  morals  and  lib- 
erality" of  the  Providence  people  to  suppose  they 
cannot  have  a  charity  concert  without  taking 
Sunday  evening  for  it,  much  more  so  is  it  to  sup- 
pose they  cannot  listen  to  pure,  soul-satisfying 
music  without  being  injured ;  that  they  cannot 
listen  to  inspiring  harmonies  without  forgetting 
God  ;  that  they  cannot  quit  the  solemn  posture  of 
devotion  without  ceasing  to  be  religious.  Is  reli- 
gion a  formal  act,  a  formal  abstinence,  or  is  it  a 
life  ?  Is  It  a  mere  aff'air  of  Swn-days,  or  is  It  good 
in  all  weathers  V 

So  much  for  the  example  of  the  world  and  the 
exceptional  case  of  Providence.  Now  for  the  ia- 
trinslo  merits  of  the  case. 

3.  If  It  Is  theoretically,  with  our  strict  Sabba- 
tarian friends,  a  question  between  concerts  of 
music  and  "  concerts  of  prayer,"  between  seeking 
pleasure  and  seeking  God,  Is  it  not  practically, 
must  it  not  ever  be  with  the  great  mass  of  people, 
a  question  between  innocent  and  edifying  amuse- 
ments on  the  one  hand,  and  solemn  torpor,  ennui, 
Idleness,  or  sneaking  sensual  recreations,  beer- 
shops  and  the  like,  upon  the  other  ?  If  you  would 
keep  young  people  out  of  low  and  vulgar  haunts 
of  entertainment,  you  must  open  for  them  pleas- 
ureable  opportunities  which  tend  only  to  refine 
and  elevate.  It  Is  but  the  lesson  taught  by  the 
whole  history  of  Christendom,  the  result  of  the 
whole  social  experience  of  mankind.  Far  better 
send  the  child  to  a  theatre,  than  make  him  sit  and 
suck  his  thumbs  the  live-long  day  In  constrained 
idleness  and  mental,  moral  inanition,  under  the 
outward  form  of  negatively  keeping  the  day  holj  : 
— for  this  is  practically  all  that  the  experiment 
amounts  to  In  the  majority  of  cases.  You  cannot 
expel  nature  with  a  fork,  especially  when  you  put 
nothing  in  her  place. 

4.  Good  music,  even  when  enjoj'ed  for  Itself, 
when  unconnected  with  solemn  services,  is  one  of 
the  best  outside  auxiliaries  to  all  truly  sanctifying 
services.  Music  in  Itself  has  a  meaning,  and 
carries  a  message  and  a  heavenly  Influence  to  the 
heart,  the  soul.  One  of  the  writers  quoted  above 
is  so  ignorant  of  music  as  to  think  that  any  sacred- 
ness  attaching  to  It  resides  only  In  the  words  to 
which  it  may  be  sung;  and  that  since  people  go  to 
concerts,  not  for  the  words,  but  for  the  music, 
therefore  they  are  forsaking  God.  We  most  sin- 
cerely hope,  as  the  kindest  wish  of  Christian  char- 
ity, that  grace  may  one  day  be  given  to  this  writer 
to  know  and  feel  what  music  is. 

5.  "  The  concert  is  not  a  religious  service." 
All  the  better  that  It  is  not.  A  whole  day  can 
not  be  spent  in  formal  services.  If  it  can,  why 
do  we  eat  ?  And  must  not  the  mind  have  its 
periodical  refreshment  as  well  as  the  body  ?  The 
attempt  so  to  .spend  It  only  ends  in  the  reactions 
referred  to,  or  in  that  Idleness  aud  lisdessness  In 
which  the  mind  and  the  affections  run  to  weeds. 
How  much  better  to  have  something,  to  which  the 
mind  may  spring  with  free  attraction,  and  in 
which  It  finds,  without  any  solemn  purpose  or  pre- 
tence, a  cheerful,  wholesome  aid  and  confirmation 
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of  all  the  solemn  influences  and  lessons  of  the 
day  I  How  much  better  music  than  emptiness 
and  idleness,  not  to  say  than  drinking,  gambling 
and  such  popular  alternatives  ! 

6.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  frivolous  and  fool- 
ish music,  as  music  of  a  mere  sentimental  and 
unnerving  character.  But  there  is  a  plenty,  both 
vocal  and  instrumental,  which  humanizes,  braces 
and  exalts  the  soul ;  which  speaks  to  our  deeper, 
better  nature,  and  nourishes  the  heavenly  facul- 
ties, the  sympathies  with  all  things  great  and 
good,  the  instincts  whereby  we  feel  our  relation- 
ship with  life  and  love  beyond  these  accidents  of 
time.  Mr.  Ahner's  selection,  in  the  concert  in 
question,  was  mainly  of  this  kind,  and  those  who 
really  enjoyed  the  music,  we  doubt  not,  were  so 
far  the  better  for  it,  so  far  the  better  subjects  for 
the  stated  ministrations  of  each  following  Sabbath. 
If  they  really  drank  in  the  strains,  their  hearts 
were  softened,  and  the  preacher  should  be  thank- 
ful the  next  time  he  comes  to  sow  his  seed. 

We  trust  therefore  that  the  givers  of  such  con- 
certs will  go  on.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time. 
They  are  morally  sure  to  melt  all  opposition  in  the 
end  ;  and  even  now  they  doubtless  have  the  sym- 
pathy and  the  approval  of  the  larger  and  tlie 
better  number,  in  Providence  itself,  as  well  as 
elsewhere. 


K-ACHEIi. — Mask  this  week  has  been  entirely  Becondary 
to  the  excitement,  of  the  Drama:  Beethoven  and  Mozaet  to 
— not  Shaespeare,  but  to  Corneille  and  Racine.  Those  old 
stilted  French  tragedies,  with  their  "  unities,"  and  their  ever- 
lasting sing-song  Alexandrines,  are  what  few  of  us,  since  they 
were  school  or  college  text-books,  would  ever  have  felt  moved 
to  read  again  ; — rare  works  of  Art  they  may  be  in  their  way, 
but  that  way  is  a  dull  and  thankless  one,  and  not  cheered  by 
the  least  spark  of  imaginative  genius.  Yet  those  old  plays — 
would  that  they  only  ivere  "  classical,"  with  any  of  the  vitality 
of  TEschylus  and  Sophocles  ! — heax-d  in  a  foreign  language,  and 
with  all  their  tedious  dialogue,  in  which  all  characters  discourse 
alike,  have  been  made  all  alive  to  us,  and  filled  with  inspiration 
not  their  own  by  the  consummate  acting  of  one  woman,  whose 
silent  by-play  and  mere  magnetism  of  look,  while  she  is  not 
speaking,  reflects  light  and  meaning  over  all  the  rest.  In  com- 
mon with  all  the  lovers  of  high  dramatic  Art,  we  have  won- 
dered, and  have  thrilled  under  tha  in  their  way  perfect  imper- 
sonations of  Rachel.  The  phenomenon,  until  one  has  sounded 
her  whole  compass,  (and  we  have  only  seen  her  Camille,  Phje- 
dre,  Tisbe  and  Andromaque,)  is  too  strange,  as  is  the  physical 
woman  in  her  beauty  strange,  for  us  to  attempt  yet  anything 
like  analysis.  We  would  rather  simply  accept,  wonder  and 
admire.  Great  it  is  unquestionably,  but  in  what  precise  way 
great,  whether  the  greatest,  whether  as  satisfactory  as  great, 
is  what  we  would  rather  consider  after  all  the  evidence  is  in. 
Meanwhile  we  have  no  room  for  report  of  each  evening's  par- 
ticulars, and  are  they  not  in  all  the  newspapers  ?  But  we  say, 
let  no  one  miss  the  opportunity  of  seeing  Kachel  all  he  can 
during  her  short  stay. 

One  word,  however,  which  no  one  else  may  think  of^t  is 
our  own  speciality — in  compliment' to  Mr.  Comer's  orchestra. 
We  have  been  surprised  and  pleased  at  their  classical  overtures 
and  interludes.  One  night  they  gave  the  overture  to  Mozart's 
Tico ;  the  next  night  to  ZmiberJlbU  ;  and  on  the  night  of  "  An- 
gelo"  were  played  the  overtures  to  Iphi^enia  (Gluck's)  and 
Don  Jiinn,  besides  any  quantity  of  movements  from  Haydn'.s 
Symphonies.  Classical  music  enough,  between  the  acts  of  one 
play,  for  a  Philharmonic  Concert ! 

ALTO    VOICE 

WANTED,  I'mmcfliritf'h/^  for  an  Episcopal  church  in  this 
city.  No  one  need  apply,  who  has  not  all  the  requisites 
of  a  good  church  singer.  Salary  according  to  mu.'^ical  capa- 
city.    Candidates  may  leave  their  address  at  this  office. 

GUSTAV   KREBS 

Is  prepared  to  receive  Pupils  for  instruction  on  the  Piano, 
Violin,  or  Flute.  He  may  be  addressed  at  the  Musical  Ex- 
change, No.  'J82  Washington  Street,  or  at  his  residence,  No.  2 
Hollis  Place. 

A.   W.   FEENZEL, 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

May  be  addressed  at  Reed's  or  Richardson's  Music  Stores,  or 
at  his  residence,  No.  36  Charles  Street. 


Miss  MekM©  PMIiipips 

Respectfully  begs  to  announce  that  (by  desire)  she  will  give  a 

CONCERT 

At  the  BOSTON  MUSIC  IIALli,  on  Saturdat  Evening.  Nov. 
3k,  assisted  by  Mr.  MILLARD  and  others.  For  particulars 
SCO  programme. 

Tickets  Fifty  Cents  each,  to  be  obtained  at  the  usual  places. 

Doors  open  at  7.     Commence  at  8  o'clock. 

HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY. 

THE  Government  of  the  Society  announces  that  the  usual 
series  of  SIX  CONCERTS  will  be  given  at  the  Music  Hall, 
commencing  on  SUNDAY  EVENING,  Nov'r  18,  when  Han- 
ders  Oratorio.  SOLOMON,  will  be  performed  for  the  first  time 
in  America.  Talented  Vocalists  and  an  efficient  Orchestra  have 
been  engaged. 

CarlZerradn,  Conductor;  F.  F.  Muelt.er,  Organist. 

Full  particulars  will  be  given  in  future  advertisements. 

Tickets  for  the  series,  i$2— may  be  obtained  at  the  Music 
Stores  of  Reed  &  Co.,  Ditson,  Wade,  Rirhardson  and  Miller : 
al?nof  the  Secretary.  11.  L.  HAZKLTON,  Secretary, 

Boston,  October  23, 1%5.  Joy's  Building. 

CHAMBER  CONCERTS. -Seventh  Series. 

€ljj  3flBDtolgsnl;ii  (D,uiiitrtti!  £lnk, 

RESPECTFULLY  infnrm  their  friends  and  the  musical  pub- 
lic of  Bostou,  that  they  will  give  a  series  of  EIGHT 
CLiamber  Concerts  at  Messrs.  Chickering's  Rooms,  to  take 
place  on  alternate  Tuesday  evenings.  Tickets  for  the  Series, 
Five  dollars.  Single  tickets,  One  dollar  each.  Lists  may  be 
found  at  the  music  stores  on  Monday,  Oct.  22d. 

HENRY    S.    CUTLER, 

f  l.§.illll  if  f  Ml  illlJ.1, 

BASEMENT  ROOM   IN  THE   CHURCH  OF  THE  ADVENT, 

GREEN  STREET. 

O^Communications  may  be  left  with  Oliver  Ditson,  or  with 

Nathan  Richardson. 

ANDEEAS    T.    THOEUP, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PlANO-FORTE, 
84:  Piiicltiaey   S4:reet. 

May  be  addressed  at  Reed's  or  Richardson's  Music  Stores. 

lyER.    CORELLI, 

ENCOURAGED  by  the  success  of  his  Classes  in  Singing 
last  year,  proposes  to  resume  the  same  at  the  Messr.i.  Chick- 
aring's  rooms,  on  Monda3',  Oct.  1st,  at  4  o'clock,  P.  M.,  to  be 
continued  at  the  same  hour  and  place  on  Mondays  and  Thurs- 
days. 

As  it  is  the  intention  of  Mr.  Corelli,  to  give  young  ladies  the 
opportunity  of  practising  Trios,  Quartets,  Choruses,  &c.,he 
has  engaged  the  services  of  Sig.  Gennari  as  pianist  and  accom- 
panist. 

GEORGE   W.  PRATT, 

OF  THE  COSSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC  AT  LEIl'SIC, 

Statlwr  of  Siuciing,  fjannoitji  aub  (^Duutcriioint, 

In  private  lessons  or  classes. 
EESIDENCE,  No.  102  MYRTLE  STBBET. 

ADOLPH     KIELBLOCK, 

TEACHER    OF    MUSICj 
V .     S.    HOT  Eli. 

Communications  can  be  left  at  Mr.  Ditson's  music  store. 

MR.  HARRISON  MILLARD 

Respectfully  announces  to  his  former  pupils  and  the  public 
goneriiUy,  that  he  is  now  ready  to  resume  his  LESSONS  IN 
SINGING,  on  the  same  terms  as  the  past  year. 
No.  6  Tyler  Street,  Oct  6, 1855. 

HERMANN  ECKHARDT, 

BEGS  LEAVE  to  inform  the  Musical  Public  of  Boston,  that 
he  can  devote  a  few  spare  hours  to  giving  instruction  in 
the  higher  branches  of  ]Musi<r,  such  as  the  Sonatas  of  Mozart 
and  Beethoven,  with  Violin  accompaniment,  Thorough  Bass, 
&c.    Residence,  No.  14  Pleasant  Street,  corner  of  Spear  Place. 

MR.  AUGUST  PRIES, 

Teacher  of  Music,  will  be  ready  to  receive  pupils  after  October 
15rh,  and  m;iy  be  addressed  at  Richardson's  ."^iusical  Exchange, 
2S2  Washington  street,  or  at  his  residence,  15  Dix  Place. 

NEW    COURSE    OF    HARMONY, 

BY  L.  H,  SOUTHARD. 

The  Publishers  call  the  attention  of  the  musical  profession 
to  this  work,  as  one  eminently  calculated  to  lighten  the  labors 
of  the  teacher,  and  rapidly  advance  the  pupil.  It  is  emphati- 
cally a  Pr.^ctical  work,  serving  both  as  a  Manual  of  instruc- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  and  a  Te.xt-book  on  the  other ;  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  work,  together 
with  the  very  large  number  of  exercises  and  examples,  presents 
great  advantages,  to  both  scholar  and  teacher,  over  any  similar 
work  of  (he  kind.  Teachers  highly  commend  the  work.  Mr. 
AViLLL^M  Mason  says  it  is  a  work  unsurpassed  in  the  language. 
Mr.  George  J.  ^Vebb  says  that  it  is  a  work  perspicuous  in 
diction,  methodical  in  arrangement,  and  suihriently  copious  to 
embrace  all  the  essentials  of  the  general  doctrine  of  accord. 
It  can  be  ordered  through  any  respectable  Music-Feller,  and 
will  be  sent  through  the  mail  on  the  receipt  of  the  price, 
(;i?I,75,)  postage  prepaid. 

GKO.  P.  RE:KD  &  CO.,  PnbUsUers, 
13  Tremont  St.  Boston. 


"There  is  Mdney  in  it." 

Capitalists.  Manufacturers  and  Dealers,  read,  con- 
sider, and  PKESERVE  this  notice. 
THE  Inventor,  having  now  folly  prepared  the  wn,y  for  the 
successful  manufacture  of  his  A'^olicons  on  a  lari^p  .^cnle,  by 
applying  to  them  the  severest  tests  while  manufacturing  for  six 
yfars,  and  showing  them  to,  and  receiving  nutograph  recom- 
mendations from,  about  275  of  the  most  eminent  musicians, 
manufacturers  and  dealers  in  24  cities  and  32  chief  towns  of  13 
states,  and  many  very  positive  editorial  recommendations  in 
tlie  periodicals  of  the  same  and  other  places  ;  and  having  him- 
self little  phy.^ical  or  pecuniary  ahiiitv,  wishes  to  sell  the  patent 
right  for  the  U  S.  excopt  Vermont.  From  the  follo%ving  recom- 
mendations it  is  evident  that  the  /Rolicon,  in  16  varieties,  with 
from  4  to  7  octaves,  1  to  3  banks  of  keys,  1  to  24  draw  stops,  0 
to  3  00.  pedal  bass,  in  size  from  fii<  inches  square  and  3  ft.  long, 
to  6  ft.  square,  in  price  from  ^45  to  Sl.SOO,  is  well  adapted  to 
every  occasion  in  life  where  a  keyed  instrnnient  is  wanted,  and 
must  supersede  all  other  reed  instruments  as  soon  as  extensively 
manufactured,  furnishing  profitable  employment  to  thousands 
of  workmen  in  thediffc^rent  departments. 

New  York,  July  11, 1853. — We  the  subscribers  having  exam- 
ined Mr.  Nutting's  iEolicons,  very  cheerfully  recommend  them 
to  the  public,  believing  that  Mr.  N.  has  by  his  constant  labor 
fir  over  15  years  succeeded  in  producing  an  instrument  which 
very  much  excels  all  other  instruments  of  the  Seraphine  or 
Melodeon  class.  Its  capacity  to  produce  musical  p_ffect  by  va- 
riety of  expression  and  rapidity  of  execution  ;  its  clear,  pure, 
distinct,  and  yet  very  powerful,  voluminous  and  solid  tone ;  its 
perfection  of  scale  ;  its  giraplicitv  of  construction  and  ease  of 
operation  are  especially  remarkable. 

IlENRr  C  Trsm,  Geo.  Anhrews,  formerly  Cond'r  N.  Y.  Acad, 
of  Music,  C.  M.  Cadt,  Ed.  of  Musical  Review.  Thos.  Hastings, 
Compo.^er  &  Teacher  of  Music,  I.  B.  Woodbury,  Composer  fe 
Teaclier  of  Music,  Geo.  Walker,  Prof.  Music,  Louis  Schmidt, 
Organist  St.  Mark's  Ch  and  P  F.  Teacher,  .1.  L  Ensign,  Or- 
gani.st  Broadway  Tabernacle,  J.  "W.  Moore,  Compiler  '  Moore's 
EncyelopEedia  of  Music' 
Endorsed  by  Wm  II.  Fry,  in  N.Y.  Tribune^  Oct.  6, 1855. 
New  York,  Jul}'  11, 1854  — After  a  somewhat  careful  exami- 
nation of  three  varieties  of  the  ./Eolicon,  I  am  satisfied  that  thoy 
excel  all  other  reed  instruments  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
chiefly  in  quality,  power,  quickness  and  resonance  of  tone,  ac- 
tion of  the  keys,  and  capacity  to  produce  musical  effect  by  the 
perfection  of  the  swell  and  diminish. 

MicHELR  Kapetti,  Opera  Conductor  and  Composer. 
Troy,  July,  1855. — After  again  examining  the  vEolicons,  I  am 
still  of  the  opinion  that  they  arc  df.cidedly  superior  to  any  in- 
strument of  similar  character  I  have  ever  seen.  The  '  Pocket 
iEolicon,'  designed  especially  for  trauelUng  musicia>is^is  a,pro~ 
digy  for  power  and  compactness. 

Thos.  J.  Gut,  Organist  &  Direc.  of  Music,  St.  Joseph's. 
Albany,  N.  Y. — I  have  carefully  examined  the  .^olicon,  and 
can  safely  say  that  for  power,  beauty  and  delicacy  of  tone,  elas- 
ticity of  touch  and  quickness,  it  is  decidedly  far  in  advance  (so 
far  as  I  have  seen)  of  any  previous  invention. 

T.  S.  Lloyd,  Org't  &  Direc.  of  Music  1st  Prea.  Ch. 
Albany,  N.  Y.  July.  1855.— I  have  examined  with  much  plea- 
sure the  JEolicon,  and  am  most  happy  to  add  my  testimony  as 
to  its  excellence.  l\x  meJlrnvness  of  tone,  it  is  unequalled  by 
any  reed  instrument  I  have  ever  seen,  and  its  -power  is  truly 
loonderful.  Again,  from  its  repeatins:  qualities,  the  performer 
on  that  is  able  to  execute  as  rapidly  as  on  avy  instrument,  the 
piano-forte  not  excepted.  In  short,  I  think  there  can  be  but 
one  opinion  in  regard  to  it,  viz  :  it  is  far  in  advanr.e  of  any  in- 
strument of  the  Melodeon  kind,  and  must  very  soon  supersede 
them  entirely.  H.  Tucker, 

Composer,  Organist,  Teacher  P.  F.  &  Ballad  Singer. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. — It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  give  my  opinion 
in  fivor  of  your  ^olicon,  which,  after  examining,  I  found  su- 
perior in  every  respect  to  any  reed  instrument  I  have  ever  seen 
or  played  upon.  C.  G.  Degenheard,  Prof  of  Music. 

I  am  satisfied  that  Nutting's  iEolicons  surpass  all  other  reed 
instruments  I  ever  have  seen,  especially  in  the  cres.  and  dim.^ 
repeat,  quality  of  tone  and  power.      A.  Poppenberg.  Buffalo. 
I  also.    E.  A.  Hopkins,  Organist  &  Teacher,  Cleveland,  0. 
For  all  purpo.i^es  to  which  a  reed  instrument  is  applicable,  the 
iEolicon  is  decitledly  the  best  I  h.ive  seen. 

Robert  Denton.  Organist  St.  PauF?  Ch.  Buffalo. 
We  cordially  recommend  Nutting's  iEolicon  tomanuficturers 
and  the  musical  public,  as  possessing  more  desirable  character- 
istics, and  those  in  a  greater  degree,  than  any  other  reed  instru- 
ment with  which  we  are  acquainted,  here  or  in  other  countries. 
The  intensity^  brilliancy,  power  and  uniformity  of  tone,  with 
the  simplicity  of  construction,  are  especially  recommended. 
E  W.  Gunter,  Org'st  St.  Paul's  Ch,  Louisville,  Ky. 
W,  C-  Jaeger,  1st  Presbyterian  Ch.            do 
C.  L.  Ward,  2d  Presbyterian  Ch.                 do 
T.  B.  M/isoN,  Org't  and  Mu>;ic  Teacher,  Cincinnati,  0. 
Yictor  Williams,  Conduc.  Cin.  Mus.  Asso.     do 
H.  J   Smith.  Org't  St.  .lohn's  Ch.                      do 
W.  F.  CoLBURX,  Piano  and  Music  Dealer.        do 
H.  RonEOCK,  Prof  Music,                         Pittsburg,  Pa. 
J.  T.  Wamemkk,  Org't  St.  Paul's  Ch..                  do 
J.  n.  Mkllor.  Org't  Trinity  Ch  P  F.Dealer  &c.  do 
L,  T.  DowNES,  Org't,  Direc.  of  Music,  etc.  Hartford,  Ct. 
James  Hooton,  Org't,  Teacher,  etc.  Boston,  Ms. 
And  fifty-two  others  in  Western  and  Middle  States. 
The  demand  for  these  instruments  will  of  course  be  regulated 
by  public  opinion.,  which  is  fully  indicated  by  the  above  .speci- 
mens of  the  multitude  of  testimonials,  that  have  in  every  in- 
stance X^aen  gratuitously  ^i^qti.     It  is  thought  that  one  com- 
pany ought  to  own  and  control  the  right  of  the  U.  S.  ;  but  in 
case  of  a  failure  to  agree  upon  terms,  each  of  the  states  will  be 
offered  separately,  except  Vermont,  at  prices  varying  from  S'SOO 
to  S?8,000.     Terms,  one-fourth  cash,   and  three  equal  annual 
paymentsfor  the  rest.    The  U.  S.,  except  Vt.  Sf50,000,  one-eighth 
cash,  and  seven  equal  annual  payments.     The  inventor's  ser- 
vices may  be  obtained  for  a  hmitedtime,  alternate  weeks,  if  de- 
sired.    The  discerning  will  readily  see  that  this  is  an  opportu- 
nity of  rare  occurrence  to  engage  in  a  very  large,  pleasant  and 
profitable  business.     All  who  wish  to  negociate  for  rights,  will 
please  to  communicate  immediately  at  Randolph,  Vt ,  with  the 
inventor,  who  will  give  statistics  as  to  profits,  etc.,  and  will  be  at 
No.  80  Chatham  St.,  New-York,  Nov.  13,  with  two  varieties  of 
iEolicons.    The  propositions  for  rights  already  received  are  such 
that  all  may  be  assured  that  as  soon  after  the  appointment  as 
may  be,  a  large  iEohcon  Factorv  will  be  in  operation.     

3E1..  ia"CJi""i"X3sro- 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


Novello's    Cheap    MUSIC, 

(Imported  from  England,) 

389,  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

NOVELLO'S    LIBRARY 

FOR  THE    DIFFUSION    OP 

MUSICAL    KNOAVLEDGE. 

NOW     READY: 

Complete,  three  volumes  in  one^  hoitnd  in  cloth.    Price  $2.63  : 
By  mail^  ^2  85. 

ALBRECHTSBERQER'S  collected  Writings  on  THOROUGH 
BASE,  HARMONY,  and  COMPOSITION,  for  Self-Instrnotion. 
Translated  by  Sabilla  Noveli.o,  from  the  original  German. 
The  musical  examples  revised  by  Vincent  Novello-  [Former 
price,  S10,50.]  Vol.  1.  Harmony  and  Thorough-Base,  88  cts.,  by 
mail,  94  cents.  Vols.  11.  and  111  ,  Guide  to  Composition. 
Each,  88  cents  ;  by  mail,  94  cents. 
V. 

CATEL'S  TREATISE  ON  HARMONY.  Translated  byMAET 
CoWBEN  Clarke,  from  the  original  French.    [Former  price, 
S3.75-]    In  paper  wrapper,  63  cents ;  by  mail,  68  cts. 
IV. 

MOZART'S  SUCCINCT  THOROUGH-BASE  SCHOOL.— 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Sadilla  Novello.    Themupical 
examples  revised  by  Josiah  Pittman.     [Former  price,  $1  75.] 
In  paper  wrapper,  21  cents  ;  by  mail,  23  cents. 
III. 

I-BTXS'  TREATISE  on  CHOIR  and  CHORUS  SINGING. 
Translated  from  the  French,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Helmore, 
M.A.  [Former  price,  15  francs]  In  paper  wrapper,  38  cents; 
by  mail,  41  cents. 

MARX'S.  DR.,  GENERAL  MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION.— An 
aid  to  Teachers  and  Learners  in  every  branch  of  Musical 
Knowledge.  Translated  by  George  Macirone,  from  the  ori- 
ginal German,  expressly  for  Novello's  Library  for  the  Diffusion 
of'TVIusical  Knowledge.  [Former  price,  ®3.75.]  Bound  in 
cloth,  price,  S1.63;  by  mail,  ®1.75. 

*^*  Of  this  work,  five  large  eclitions  have  been  printed  in 
Germany,  besides  beingreprinted  in  England.  It  coaiprehends 
minute  explanations  of  every  musical  matter,  from  the  sim- 
plest rudiments,  through  the  various  elaborationa  of  rhythm, 
doctrine  of  tones,  instruments,  elementary  and  artistic  forms 
of  composition,  artistic  performance,  and  musical  education  in 
general. 

CHERUBINI'S  TREATISE '  ON  COUNTERPOINT  AND 
FUGUE.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke,  from  the  origi- 
nal French.  The  musical  portion  has  also  been  supervised  by 
by  Mr.  JosiAH  Pxttman,  Organist  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  [Former 
price,  S7.88.]    Bound  in  cloth,  price,  3^1.63  ;  by  mail,  ©1.75. 

THE  ORGAN  AND  ITS  CONSTRUCTION;  A  Systematic 
Hand-Book  for  Organists,  Organ  Builders,  etc.  Translated 
from  the  German  of  J.  J.  Seidel,  Organist  at  Breslau.  Price, 
ffil  50  ;  by  mail,  9rl.63. 

J,  A.  NOVEIiI.O, 
Sacred  Music  Store,  389  Broadway,  New  York, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

SIGNOR  AUGUSTO  BENDELARI 

WILL  be  ready  to  receive  pupils  by  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember. He  may  be  addressed  at  the  rooms  of  Messrs. 
Chickering  &  Sons,  or  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange, 
until  October  1st,  after  which  time  at  his  residence,  No.  86 
Pinckney  Street. 

Sig.  Bendelari's  class  of  young  ladies  in  singing,  for  begin- 
ners only^  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  9th,  at  4  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  in  the  Messrs  Chickei-ing's  Saloon,  where  the  exercises 
will  be  continued  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoon,  at 
the  same  hour. 

G.   ANDIi:^   &.   00. 'S 

19  S.  NINTH  STREET,  ABOVE   CHESTNUT, 

(East  side,)  PHILADELPHIA. 

QI^A  catalogue  of  our  stock  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  published.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TCEACHEK     ®F     MUSIC, 
365  'WasBiingtoiii  Street,  Eoston. 


CHICKERING-    &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND    AND    SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 


CHUPtCH    ORGANS. 

COPARTNERSHIP    NOTICE. 

WM.  B.  D.  SIMMONS,  Organ  Builder, 

(Heretofore  doing  business  in  the  style  of  Wm.  B,  D.  Suimoks 
&  Co.)  and 

GEORGE   FISHER, 

Of  Cambridge,  have  this  day  formed  a  Copartnership  for  con- 
tinuing the  manufacture  of  Church  Organs. 

We  design  to  keep  in  our  Warerooms  New  Instruments  for  sale 
at  prices  from  ilr400  to  Sfil.SOOeach,  and  are  prepared  to  build 
by  contract  at  the  shortest  notice,  Organs,  worth  from  SS600  to 
9p12,000.  And  by  prompt  and  faithful  execution  of  orders  hope  to 
merit  alike  encouragement  to  that  heretofore  extended  to  Wm. 
B.  D.  Simmons,  and  which  has  indicated  the  necessity  of  this 
business  connection,  that  his  entire  attention  may  be  devoted 
to  the  more  difficult  and  artistic  parts  of  the  business,  so  that 
an  increase  thereof  may  cause  no  diminution  of  the  personal 
attention  which  is  requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  the  CHA- 
RACTER of  our  instruments,  upon  which  we  rely  for  success. 
While  it  will  be  our  aim  and  ambition  to  furnish  Organs  of 
A  Perfection  of  tone  and  Mechanism,  and  of  an  elegance  op 
EXTERIOR  UNSQRPASSED,  WG  are  Confident  of  ability  to  offer  terms 
MORE  FAVORABLE  THAN  CAN  BE  OBTAINED  ELSE- 
WHERE, for  the  following  reasons  :  Having  ample  means,  we 
can  purchase  in  large  quantities  at  first  cost,  for  ca^h  ;  can  al- 
ways command  the  most  talented  assistants,  and  also  do  suf- 
ficient business  to  practise  division  of  labor,  which,  by  assign- 
ing parts  to  workmen  skilled  in  their  particular  branch,  neces- 
sarily insures  better  work  at  less  expense.  Our  Manufactory, 
by  its  proximity  to  Charles  river,  enables  us  to  receive  lumber 
direct  from  the  vessel  at  first  cost,  and  having  been  erected 
expressly  for  the  business,  is  in  arrangement,  size,  conve- 
nience and  its  facilities  unequalled,  being  furnished  with  steam 
engine,  steam-heated  drying-house,  planing,  grooving,  match- 
ing, moulding,  tenoning,  boring,  and  other  machines,  together 
with  lath  scroll,  circular  and  other  saws,  &c.,  all  operated 
by  steam  power- 

These  facilities  are  such  as  are  possessed  by  no  other  ivanu- 
faciurer  of  Orgaiis  in  this  couniry,  and  of  themselves  would 
enable  us  to  furnish  instruments,  with  a  fair  profit,  at  a  j)rice 
which  those  of  like  quality  must  cost  builders  who  have  work 
done  by  hand  that  can  be  better  executed  at  half  the  cost  by 
steam  machinery. 

Second  Iiaiid  Organs  at  all  times  for  sale. 

Orders  for  tuning  church  organs  promptly  attended  to,  and 
contracts  taken  for  tuning  by  the  year. 
Orders  respectfully  solicited. 

SIMMONS    &.    FISHER, 
No.  1  Charles  St.,  cor.  of  Cambridge  St.  Boston. 
Boston,  October  1, 1855.  06  3mo 

CAUL    ZEUHAHN, 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

May  be  addressed  at  Wade's  Music  Store,  197  Washington  St. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  370  "Wasliiington  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

YOUIG  UBES'  VOCAL  MUSIC  SCHOOL. 

E.  R.  BliAWCHAKD,  Teaclier. 

This  School  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  acquire  the 
ability  to  read,  music  readily  at  sight,  and  is  particularly  adapt- 
ed to  the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  teach 
singing  in  schools,  or  to  receive  instruction,  from  the  best  mas- 
ters, in  the  Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  Style,  &c. 

Address,  care  of  Geo.  J.  Webb  &  Co.,  No.  3  Winter  street. 

MR.  J.  C.  D.  PAEKEE, 

WILL  be  happy  to  give  instruction  in  Piano-forte  and 
Organ  playing,  and  tlie  Theory  of  Music.    Address  : — 
No.  3  Hayward  Place.  May  26.  tf 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
liesideiice  No.  56  l^iieclaisd  Street. 
Kl^^Will  return  to  the  city  by  the  1st  of  October. 

C.    BKEIIS5NG, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,.  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard^s   Gh'and  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

DI?^'  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 


OTTO    DEESEL 

Has  returned  to  town  and  is  ready  to  receive  pupils.    He  may 
be  addressed  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange. 

CARL    HAUSE 

OFFERS  his  services  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
in  the  higher  branches  of  Piano  playing.  The  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Professional  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  wish 
to  accomplish  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
ing, is  respectfully  requested. 

Mr.  Hause  may  be  addressed  at  the  miisic  stores  of  Nathan 
Richardson,  282  Washington  St.,  or  G,  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  Kow. 


FIRST    PREMIUM     MELODEONS, 

The  Very  Best  now  Manufactured. 

r?=S.  D.  &  H.  W.  SMITH  respectfully  call  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  their  IMPKOVKD  MELODEONS,  constantly  on 
exhibition  at  their  Warerooms, 

No.  4.17  Wa.sliington  Street. 

By  means  of  a  new  method  of  voicing^  known  only  to  them- 
selves, they  have  succeeded  in  removing  the  barsh  and  buzzing 
sound  which  formerly  characterized  the  instrument,  render- 
ing the  tones  full,  clear  and  organ-like.  The  action  is  prompt 
and  reliable,  enabling  the  performer  to  execute  the  most  rapid 
Diusic  without  obsc^iring  the  tones.  The  swell  is  arranged  to 
give  great  expression. 

The  manufacturers  received  the  First  Premium,  overall  com- 
petitors, at  the  Fair  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic 
Assoi  iation  j  also  at  the  Metropolitan  Mechanics'  Fair,  held  at 
Washington,  I),  C. 

For  the  Parlor,  instruments  are  furnished  at  prices  varyine 
from  S45  to  S150. 

Larger  instruments,  with  two  banks  of  keys,  for  chapels  and 
small  churches,  from  $150  to  8300. 

This  last  instrument,  known  as  the  ORGAN  HARMONIUM, 
has  been  esseutially  improved  by  Messrs.  Smith,  and  they  have 
secured  a  patent  therefor. 

Persons  who  wish  to  hire  Melodeons  with  a  view  of  purchas- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  year,  can  have  the  rents  credited  aa  part 
payment  of  the  purchase  money. 

MEYEE    &    TEETBAE, 

%nrtfrs  ml  '\h\i.M)m  nf  3}lnsir, 

BUFFJiLO,    N,  y. 

O^-AGENTS  for  the  Publishing  House  of  G.  M.  MEYER,  Je. 
Brunswick. 

NEW   AESTHETIC   JOURNAL. 

THE    CRAYON, 

A  Weekly  Paper  devoted  to  ART,  o£fers  itself  to  the  attention 
of  all  ivho  are  interested  in  the  elevating  and  refining  influ- 
ences of  Beauty.  Among  the  contributor.^  to  THE  CRAYON 
already  are  Brtant,  Lowell,  Street,  Rembrandt  Peale,  A.  B. 
DuRAND,  President  of  the  N;itional  Academy  of  Design,  Daniel 
Hdntingtok,  Henry  K.  Beowk,  and  amongst  those  eogaged 
are  Longfellow,  Batard  Taylor,  Geo.  Wm  Curtis,  Rev.  H. 
W.  Beechbr,  Rev.  Samuel  Osooon,  Rey.  H.  W.  Bellows,  Hon. 
Charles  Sumner,  and  others  of  our  most  eminent  writers.  A 
series  of  papers  by  Rusein,  and  essays  left  by  the  eminent 
sculptor,  Horatio  Gkeenodgh,  add  to  the  interest  of  The 
Crayon. 

From  the  Cincinnati  Gazette. 
We  have  already  strongly  recommended  The  Crayon,  and 
every  succeeding  number  proves  it  to  be  more  and  more  worthy 
of  all  we  have  said  in  its  praise.  No  journal,  devoted  to  Art, 
has  ever  been  so  ably  conducted,  in  this  country;  and  if  it 
meets  with  the  support  it  so  richly  deserves,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  exert  a  most  wholesome  influence  upon  the  taste 
of  the  country. 

Published  by  STILLMAN  &  DURAND,  No.  237  Broadway, 
New  York.  Terms,  ©3  per  annum,  in  advance.  Back  nxun- 
bers  supplied. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMPOKTEES  OF  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

HAVE  REMOVED   TO 

No.  769  BKOADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    YORK. 

A  GOOD  TIME  TO  SUBBCKIBE! 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

E  ^^apxr  of  Ert  aulj  I^ittraiurc, 

Publislied  every  Saturday,  at  21  Scliool  St.  Boston. 

T^vo  Dollars  per  anuiiiu,  in  advance. 

During  the  three  years  since  it  was  established,  this  Journal 
has  met  with  continually  increasing  favor,  and  it  will  enter 
upon  its  EIGHTH  TOLUME  with  the  number  for  Saturday, 
October  6th. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas  ;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  ^Vorks 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &e.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories  ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Moralj  Social,  and  Religious  bearings;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  &c.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &c. 

fCT^Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.   Address  (post-paid) 

J.  S.  DAVIGHT,  21  School  St.  Boston. 

TERMS  OP  ADVERTISING. 

"First  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

For  one  column,  (12G  lines)  first  insertion .S12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent S6  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  hue  20  cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance:  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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Life  of  John  Sebastian  Bach ; 

WITH  A   CRITICAL  VIEW  OF  HIS  COMPOSITIONS,  BY  J.   N.   TORKEL. 

(Continued  from  p.  26.) 

Jolin  Sebastian  Bach  was  now  thirty-two  years 
of  age;  he  had  made  such  good  use  of  his  time, 
had  studied,  composed,  and  played  so  much,  and 
by  this  unremitting  zeal  and  diligence  acquired 
such  a  mastery  over  eveiy  part  of  the  art,  that 
he  stood  like  a  giant,  able  to  trample  all  around 
him  into  dust;.  He  had  long  been  regarded  with 
admiration  aud  wonder,  not  only  by  amateurs, 
but  by  judges  of  the  art,  when,  in  the  year  1717, 
Mr.  Marchand,  formerly  much  celebrated  in 
France  as  a  performer  on  the  clavichord  and 
organ,  came  to  Dresden,  where  he  performed  be- 
fore the  king  and  obtained  such  approbation,  that 
a  large  salary  was  offered  him,  if  he  would  engage 
in  his  majesty's  service.  Marchand's  merit  chiefly 
consisted  in  a  very  fine  and  elegant  style  of  per- 
formance; but  his  ideas  were  empty  and  feeble, 
almost  in  the  manner  of  Couperin,  at  least  as  may 
be  judged  by  his  compo:-itions.  But  J.  S.  Bach 
had  an  equally  fine  and  elegant  style,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  copiousness  of  ideas,  which  might 
perhaps  have  made  Marchand's  head  giddy,  if  he 
had  heard  it.  All  this  was  known  to  Volumier, 
at  that  time  director  of  the  concerts  in  Dresden. 
He  knew  the  absolute  command  of  the  young 
German  over  his  thoughts  and  his  instrument,  and 
wished  to  produce  a  contest  between  him  and  the 
Erench  artist,  in  order  to  give  his  prince  the 
pleasure  of  judging  of  their  respective  merits,  by 
comparing  them  himself.  With  the  king's  appro- 
bation, therefore,  a  message  was  dispatched  to 
J.  S.  Bach,  at  Weimar,  to  invite  him  to  this  mu- 
sical contest.  He  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
immediately  set  out  on  his  journey.  Upon  Bach's 
arrival  in  Dresden,  Volumier  first  procured  him 
an  opportunity  secretly  to  hear  Marchand.  Bach 
was  not  discouraged,  but  wrote  to  the  French  ar- 
tist a  polite  note,  formally  inviting  him  to  a  musi- 
cal trial  of  skill :  he  olfercd  to  play  upon  the  spot 
whatever  Marchand  should  set  before  him,  but 
rer[uested  the  same  readiness  on  hia  part.  As 
Marchand  accepted  the  challenge,  the  time  and 
place  for  the  contest  were  fixed,  with  the  king's 


consent.  A  large  company  of  both  sexes,  and  of 
high  rank,  assembled  in  the  house  of  Marshal 
Count  Fleming,  which  was  the  place  appointed. 
Bach  did  not  make  them  wait  long  for  him,  but 
Marchand  did  not  appear.  After  a  long  delay, 
they  at  last  sent  to  inquire  at  his  lodgings,  and  the 
company  learned,  to  their  great  astonishment,  that 
Marchand  had  left  Dresden  in  the  morning  of 
that  day,  without  taking  leave  of  anybody.  Bach 
alone,  therefore,  had  to  perform,  and  excited  the 
admiration  of  all  wlio  heard  him ;  but  Volumier's 
intention,  to  show,  in  a  sensible  and  striking  man- 
ner, the  ditference  between  the  French  and  Ger- 
man art,  was  frustrated.  Bach  received  on  this 
occasion  praise  in  abundance;  but  it  is  said  that 
he  did  not  receive  a  present  of  100  louis-d'ors, 
which  the  king  had  designed  for  him. 

He  had  not  long  returned  to  Weimar,  when 
Prince  Leopold  of  Anhalt-Cothen,  a  great  judge 
and  lover  of  music,  invited  him  to  take  the  office 
of  master  of  his  chageh  Pie  immediately  entered 
on  this  office,  which  he  filled  nearly  six  years; 
but  during  this  time  (about  1722)  took  a  journey 
to  Hamburg,  in  order  to  perform  on  the  organ 
there.  His  performance  excited  universal  admi- 
ration. The  veteran  Beinken,  then  near  a  hun- 
dred years  old,  heard  him  with  particular  pleas- 
ure ;  and  in  regard  to  the  chorus,  "  An  Waaser- 
fliissen  Bahylons,"  which  he  varied  for  half  an 
hour  in  the  true  organ  style,  he  paid  him  the  com- 
pliment of  saying,  "  I  thought  that  this  art  was 
dead,  but  I  see  that  it  still  lives  in  you."  Reinken 
himself  had  some  years  before  composed  that 
chorus  in  this  manner,  and  had  it  engraved,  as  a 
work  on  which  he  set  a  great  value.  Plis  praise, 
therefore,  was  the  more  flattering  to  Bach. 

On  the  death  of  Kuhnau,  in  the  year  1723, 
Bach  was  appointed  director  of  music,  and  chan- 
ter to  St.  Thomas's  School  at  Leipzig.  In  this 
place  he  remained  till  his  death.  Prince  Leopold 
of  Anhalt  Cothen  had  a  great  regard  for  him,  and 
Bach  therefore  left  his  service  with  regret.  But 
the  death  of  the  prince  occurring  soon  after,  he 
saw  that  Providence  had  guided  him  well.  Upon 
this  death,  which  greatly  afflicted  him,  he  com- 
posed a  funeral  dirge,  with  many  remarkably  fine 
double  choruses,  and  executed  it  himself  at  Cothen. 
That  in  his  present  situation  he  received  the  title 
of  master  of  the  chapel  from  the  Duke  of  Weis- 
senfels;  and  in  the  year  1736,  the  title  of  court 
composer  to  the  King  of  Poland,  Elector  of 
Saxony,  is  of  little  consequence,  only  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  last  title  was  derived  from  con- 
nections in  which  Bach  was  engaged  by  his  office 
of  chanter  in  St.  Thomas's  School. 

His  second  son,  Charles  Philip  Emanuel,  en- 
tered the  service  of  Frederick  the  Great  in  1740. 
The  reputation  of  the  all-surpassing  skill  of  John 
Sebastian  was  at  this  time  so  extended  that  the 
king  often  heard  it  mentioned  and  praised.  This 
made  him  curious  to  hear  so  great  an  artist.  At 
first  he  distantly  hinted  to  the  son  his  wish  that 
his  father  would  one  day  come  to  Potsdam.  But 
by  degrees  he  began  to  ask  him  directly,  why  his 
father  did  not  come '?  The  son  could  not  avoid 
acquainting  his  father  with  these  expressions  of 
the  king's :  at  first,  however,  he  could  not  pay  any 
attention  to  them,  because  he  was  generally  too 
much  overwhelmed  with  business.  But  the  king's 
expressions  being  repeated  in  several  of  his  son's 
letters,  he  at  length,  in  1747,  prepared  to  take 


this  journey  in  company  of  his  eldest  son,  William 
Friedemann.  At  this  time  the  king  had  every 
evening  a  private  concert,  in  which  he  himself 
generally  performed  some  concertos  on  the  flute. 
One  evening,  just  as  he  was  getting  his  flute  ready, 
and  his  musicians  were  assembled,  an  officer 
brought  him  the  list  of  the  strangers  who  had 
arrived.  With  his  flute  in  his  hand  he  ran  over 
the  list,  but  immediately  turned  to  the  assembled 
musicians,  and  said,  with  a  kind  of  agitation, 
"  Gentlemen,  old  Bach  is  come."  The  flute  was 
now  laid  aside ;  and  old  Bach,  who  had  alighted 
at  his  son's  lodgings,  was  immediately  summoned 
to  the  palace.  William  Friedemann,  who  accom- 
panied his  father,  told  me  this  story,  and  I  must 
say  that  I  still  think  with  pleasure  on  the  manner 
in  which  he  related  it.  At  that  time  it  was  the 
fashion  to  make  rather  prolix  compliments.  The 
first  appearance  of  J.  S.  Bach  before  so  great  a 
king,  who  did  not  even  give  him  time  to  change 
his  travelling-dress  for  a  black  chanter's  gown, 
must  necessarily  be  attended  with  many  apol- 
ogies. I  will  not  here  dwell  on  these  apologies, 
but  merely  observe,  that  in  William  Friedemann's 
mouth  they  made  a  formal  dialogue  between  the 
king  and  the  apologist. 

But  what  is  more  important  than  this  is,  that 
the  king  gave  up  his  concert  for  this  evening,  and 
invited  Bach,  then  already  called  the  old  Bach, 
to  try  his  forte-pianos,  made  by  Silbermann,  which 
stood  in  several  rooms  of  the  palace.  The  musi- 
cians went  with  him  from  room  to  room,  and  Bach 
was  invited  everywhere  to  try  and  to  play  un- 
premeditated compositions.  After  he  had  gone 
on  for  some  time,  he  asked  the  king  to  give  him  a 
subject  for  a  fugue,  in  order  to  execute  it  imme- 
diately without  any  preparation.  The  king  ad- 
mired the  learned  manner  in  which  his  subject 
was  thus  e.Kecuted  extempore ;  and,  probably  to 
see  how  far  such  art  could  be  carried,  expressed 
a  wish  to  hear  a  fugue  with  six  obligato  parts. 
But  as  it  is  not  every  subject  that  is  fit  for  such 
full  harmony.  Bach  chose  one  himself,  and  imme- 
diately executed  it,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  pre- 
sent, in  the  same  magnificent  and  learned  manner 
as  he  had  done  that  of  the  king.  His  majesty 
desired  also  to  hear  his  performance  on  the  organ. 
The  next  day,  Bach  was  taken  to  all  the  organs  in 
Potsdam,  as  he  had  before  been  to  Silbermann's 
forte-pianos.  After  his  return  to  Leipzig,  he  com- 
posed the  subject,  which  he  had  received  fi-om  the 
king,  in  three  and  six  parts,  added  several  artifi- 
cial passages  in  strict  canon  to  it,  and  had  it  en- 
graved, under  the  title  of  "Musikalisches  Opfer" 
(Musical  Offering),  and  dedicated  it  to  the  inven- 
tor. 

This  was  Bach's  last  journey.  The  indefati- 
gable diligence  with  which,  particularly  in  his 
younger  years,  he  had  frequently  passed  days 
and  nights,  without  intermission,  in  the  study  of 
his  art,  had  weakened  his  sight.  This  weakness 
continually  increased  in  his  latter  years,  till  at 
length  it  brought  on  a  very  painful  disorder  in  the 
eyes.  By  the  advice  of  some  friends,  who  placed 
great  confidence  in  the  ability  of  an  oculist,  who 
had  arrived  at  Leipzig  from  England,  he  ventured 
to  submit  to  an  operation,  which  twice  failed. 
Not  only  was  his  sight  now  wholly  lost,  but  his 
constitution,  which  had  been  hitherto  so  vigorous, 
was  quite  tmdermined  by  the  use  of,  perhaps 
noxious,  medicines,  in  consequence  of  the  opera- 
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tlon.  He  continued  to  decline  for  full  half  a  year, 
till  lie  expired  on  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  July, 
1750,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  tenth  day  before  his  death,  he  was  all 
at  once  able  to  see  again,  and  to  bear  the  light. 
But  a  few  hours  afterwards  he  was  seized  with  an 
apoplectic  fit;  this  was  followed  by  an  inflamma- 
tory fever,  which  his  enfeebled  frame,  notwith- 
standing all  possible  medical  aid,  was  unable  to 
resist. 

Such  was  the  life  of  this  remarkable  man.  I 
only  add  that  he  was  twice  married,  and  that  he 
had  by  his  first  wife  seven  and  bj'  the  second  wife 
thirteen  children,  namely,  eleven  sons  and  nine 
daughters.  All  the  sons  had  admirable  talents  for 
music ;  but  they  were  not  fully  cultivated,  except 
in  some  of  the  elder  ones. 

[To  be  continued.] 


AN     OLD     BALLAD. 

We  find  the  following  in  the  "  Curiosa  "  collected  for  the 
Philadelphia  BitUftin,  by  "Meister  Karl,"  who  says  of  it : 
"The  following  eccentric  ballad  is  somewhat  modernized  from 
one  given  in  the  '  Songs  and  Carols,  printed  from  a  MS.  in 
the  Sloane  Collection.'    It  was  written  about  the  year  1450." 

I  have  a  young  sister 

Far  beyond  the  see; 
Many  are  the  presents 

That  she  sente  me. 
She  sent  me  a  clierry 

Without  any  stone. 
She  sent  me  a  pigeon 

Without  any  bone; 
Withoute  any  thornes 

She  sent  me  a  briar, 
She  bade  me  love  my  lover. 

And  that  without  desire. 

How  can  a  cherry 

Be  without  a  stone? 
How  can  a  pigeon 

Be  without  a  bone? 
How  can  a  briar 

Be  without  a  thorne' 
And  who  e'er  loved  without  desire 

Since  time  love  first  was  horn  ? 

When  the  cherry  was  a  blossom, 

Then  it  had  no  stone; 
When  the  dove  was  in  the  egg, 

Then  it  had  no  bone ; 
When  first  the  briar  sprouted. 

Never  a  thorne  it  bore; 
And  when  a  maiden  has  her  love. 

Oh  then  she  longs  no  more ! 


Letters  from  a  Country  Singing  Teacher. 
No.  III. 

M ,  Oct.  29,  1855. 

John  S.  Dwight,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir : — I  promised,  with  your  permission,  to 
try  my  hand  at  giving  you  some  idea  of  the  difEcul- 
ties  we  "  psalm-singers"  meet  with  in  our  endeavors 
to  aid  in  the  progress  of  a  better  musical  taste.  Here- 
tofore a  very  strong  prejudice  has  existed  in  the 
country  towns  against  any  one  who  devoted  himself 
to  the  profession.  Teaching  music  in  any  of  its 
branches  was  considered  derogatory,  and  the  singing 
master  especially  was  "  a  poor  tool."  When  I  was 
thinking  of  entering  college,  with  small  means,  I  had 
a  conversation  with  an  uncle,  living  forty  miles  from 
Boston,  upon  my  prospects  of  being  able  to  work 
my  way  through.  I  mentioned,  among  other  means 
of  earning  something,  the  teaching  of  music.  "  Do 
anything  that  is  honest  and  honorable,"  said  he,  "  but 
don't  think  of  turning  singing  master  !  "  I  can  im- 
agine what  he  would  say,  if  he  were  still  living,  to 
see  me  making  that  my  profession.  I  am  not  alone, 
however ;  many  graduates  of  different  colleges  teach 
music,  and,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  even  your  so- 
called  aristocratic  institution  at  Cambridge  has  her 
representatives  among  us. 

This  feeling  here  in  the  country  meets  me  at  every 


turn,  and  in  places  like  this,  so  large  that  society  is 
divided  into  grades,  the  'squires  and  other  dignitaries' 
families  are  unknown  lands  to  the  '  singing  master'. 

Winter  before  last  the  Calvinist  society  here,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Episcopalians,  is  the  most 
aristocratic,  and  is  indeed  much  the  largest,  employed 
me  to  teach  a  singing  school,  and  1  have  the  best 
reason  to  suppose  that  I  gave  full  satisfaction, — 
namely,  in  that  they  have  since  employed  me  to  take 
charge  of  the  singing  school  in  the  church. 

But  I  am  before  my  story. 

The  cause  of  having  a  school  at  all  at  that  time 
was  the  necessity  of  doing  something  to  fill  up  the 
singer's  seats,  or,  to  speak  plainly,  to  do  something 
towards  having  any  singing  at  all.  In  the  Episcopal 
society  two  or  three  musical  families,  the  most  aris- 
tocratic people  in  the  place,  sustained  the  choir, 
sitting  themselves  in  the  seats,  and  making  a  sort  of 
high-born  affair  of  the  thing.  The  result  is  very 
good  music.  In  the  Methodist  society,  where  there 
is  no  aristocracy,  all  who  can  sing  at  all  collect  into 
the  seats,  and  what  they  lack  in  science  they  make 
up  in  zeal ;  and  there  too  it  goes  very  well.  The 
Unitarian  society,  small  but  rich,  has  a  hired  quartet, 
very  rare  in  this  region.  But  the  large,  rich  Calvin- 
istic  society  had  had  all  kinds  of  trouble.  As  their 
numbers  increased  and  some  grew  wealthy  and  sent 
their  daughters  away  to  be  educated  at  academies 
and  boarding  schools,  a  gradual  separation  into 
ranks  took  place,  until  at  length  Miss  Jones — not  the 
real  name  to  be  sure — would  not  sit  in  the  seat  with 
Miss  Smith  !  The  one  having  spent  a  year  away  at 
school  and  being  the  daughter  of  the  store  keeper, 
and  the  other  a  girl  who  worked  in  Mrs.  James's 
miliner's  shop  I  So  one  after  another  left  the  seats, 
as  I  was  told,  on  grounds  of  this  sort.  But  another 
trouble  was  in  the  ambition  of  two  or  three  would-be- 
"  choristers"  or  leaders.  The  plan  had  been  pursued 
of  having  the  singers  choose  one  of  their  number  as 
leader,  and  parties  had  grown  up,  and  sometimes  all 
one  party  sat  below,  sometimes  the  other,  and  at 
other  times  all.  On  one  occasion,  and  that  too  when 
a  stranger  preached,  the  first  hymn  in  the  morning- 
was  sung  by  a  single  man,  and  the  preacher  gave  out 
no  itiore !  An  attempt  was  made  to  get  the  con- 
gregation to  sing,  but  this  proved  a  signal  failure. 
At  length  the  clergyman,  who  is  one  of  those  rarities, 
a  preacher  with  a  real  love  and  understanding  of 
music,  declared  he  would  not  endure  such  a  state  of 
things,  dishonorable  to  him,  to  the  society,  and  to 
that  Being  whom  they  pretended  to  worship,  and  to 
whom  they  ought  to  sing  praises. 

Money  was  raised  and  I  was  employed  to  teach  a 
school.  I  had  some  seventy  pupils,  and  flatter  my- 
self that  they  made  good  progress ;  certainly  Mr.  A., 
the  minister,  complimented  me  highly.  Great  things 
were  hoped  from  this  school,  and  no  sooner  was  it 
finished  and  I  away,  than  an  attempt  was  made  once 
more  to  form  a  choir.  For  a  few  weeks  all  went 
well,  but  it  was  one  thing  to  the  young  people  to 
meet  on  a  week  day  evening  and  have  a  good  time, 
under  the  guidance  of  one  who  was  paid  to  lead 
them,  and  quite  another  thing  to  come  together  on 
Sunday  and  undertake  to  sing  under  the  lead  of 
one  who,  they  supposed,  knew  no  more  than  they 
themselves,  and  who  did  not  know  just  their  favorite 
tunes  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Then,  too,  the  old 
rivalry  returned  between  A,  B,  and  C,  and  they  were 
soon  as  badly  ofi^  as  before. 

This  led  to  a  request  for  me  to  undertake  the 
charge  of  the  singing.  I  accepted,  and  upon  a  cer- 
tain Saturday  evening,  according  to  appointment,  I 
met  such  as  felt  disposed  to  join  the  new  choir, 
and  found  to  my  astonishment  the  vestry  full  of  peo- 
ple of  all  ages  from  fifty  down  to  a  dozen.  Well, 
there  certainly  was  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  It 
would  be  useless  to  tell  all  the  steps  taken  to 
make  a  selection ;  it  finally  ended  in  my  making  pri- 
vately a  selection  of  some  twenty-five   of  my  best 


singers  of  the  winter  before,  and  in  getting  the  ill 
will  of  at  least  as  many  more.  The  organist,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  is  a  man  of  a  thousand.  At  the  out- 
set he  was  kind  enough  to  saj'  that  in  all  that  con- 
cerned accompanying  the  vocal  music  he  was  en- 
tirely under  my  direction,  but  that  he  expected  to 
have  no  interference  from  me  in  regard  to  his  volun- 
taries and  the  like.  To  this  I  heartily  subscribed, 
and  no  two  ever  got  along  better  than  we  have  done. 
Tills  by  the  way. 

Now  came  my  task.  The  gentry  of  the  parish 
continued  to  sit  below.  Young  ladies,  upon  whose 
musical  education  had  been  spent  I  don't  knov  how 
much,  conld  not  for  a  moment  think  of  join'.ng  in 
the  praises  of  the  sanctuary,  not  they  ;  tlmi/  sit  iu  the 
seats  with  common  folks  !  Many  of  those  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  sit  there  were  utter  strangers  to 
me,  and  yet  were  offended  at  my  not  having  sought 
them  out,  given  them  the  chief  places,  and  taken 
their  advice.  How  could  I  do  anything  of  the  kind  ? 
I  did  not  know  them  nor  their  capabilities.  I 
did  know  what  materials  I  had,  just  their  worth, 
and  their  worthlessness.  At  all  events,  there  was 
material  of  which  something  might  be  made.  All 
were  young ;  none  capable  of  singing  anything  but 
very  simple  tunes,  and  with  such  tunes  we  made  our 
first  essay.  My  first  request  of  the  parish  committee 
was  for  a  set  of  new  books,  containing  a  higher  grade 
of  music  than  they  already  had ;  and,  these  obtained, 
there  is  no  telling  the  labor  and  pains  I  took  to  drill 
the  choir  into  some  appreciation  of  the  difference 
between  good  and  bad,  and  into  so  much  skill  as 
would  enable  them  to  sing  the  good.  In  perhaps 
three  months  I  began  to  feel  some  success  attending 
my  efforts.  If  I  had  had  two  young  women  of  taste 
and  musical  culture  at  the  outset  there  would  have 
been  no  difficulty.  But  all  such  kept  aloof,  and  the 
good  girls  who  came  to  the  choir  meetings  regularly 
and  did  the  very  best  they  could,  and  also  came  as 
m'uch  from  a  sense  of  duty  as  from  any  gratification, 
were  laboring  girls,  "our  noble  Yankee  girls",  but 
of  course  without  the  sense  of  musical  beauty 
which  they  had  never  had  a  chance  to  acquire. — 
I  had  two  or  three  really  fine  voices,  and  it  soon 
became  a  passion  with  me  to  develope  them.  Could 
my  wife  have  been  with  me,  it  would  have  helped 
very  much,  but  that  was  impossible. 

But  I  am  making  this  communication  too  long,  I 
fear.  Let  me,  however,  mention  one  little  incident 
that  occurred  some  three  months  after  I  "  entered 
office." 

A  Fair  was  held  in  the  vestry  for  some  charitable 
purpose,  and  great  were  the  preparations.  All  the 
gentry  took  hold  of  it  in  earnest,  and  it  was  really 
a  beautiful  sight,  as  one  entered  the  room  and  saw 
what  taste  could  do,  when  the  will  was  there.  My 
new  choir  had  practiced  some  good  times  and  glees 
for  the  occasion,  and  of  course  I  went  over  to  assist. 
As  I  entered,  here  a  face  struck  me  which  I  had  only 
seen  in  church  or  at  the  door,  as  a  cat  may  look 
upon  a  king,  now  all  wreathed  in  smiles,  selling 
letters  at  the  Eair  post  ofSce.  There  another,  the 
'squire's  daughter,  selling  lotteiy  tickets,  like  any 
girl,  behind  the  counter,  only  they  went  by  another 
name.  There  another  young  lady,  who  had  relations 
in  Boston,  behind  a  table,  serving  out  lemonade,  tea 
and  coffee,  and  so  on.  They  were  taking  up  the  cross 
and  humbling  themselves  all  for  the  glory  of  God  ; 
but  tliough  they  would  take  part  in  this  work,  sitting 
in  the  seats  with  the  very  young  ladies  with  whom 
on  this  occasion  they  were  on  such  intimate  terms, 
that  never  could  be  thought  of  Well,  we  sang 
"  Hail  smiling  morn," — very  appropriate,  you  may 
think,  to  be  sung  at  an  evening  l;iir !  I  did  not  select 
it,  however.  And  several  other  pieces  that  were 
within  our  powers,  and  then,  after  a  pause,  it  was 
buzzed  about  the  room :  "  Miss  Jones  is  going  to 
sing."  Whether  that  had  been  kept  secret  or  not  I 
do  not  know,  I  knew  nothing  of  what  was  coming. 
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Now  came  Miss  Jones  towarJs  the  piano,  with  a 
young  man,  who  I  afterwards  learned  was  brought 
from  the  city  for  the  occasion.  I  was  standing  close 
by  the  piano  when  the  book  was  opened  and  put 
upon  it.  My  heart  leaped  to  see  "With  verdure 
clad''!  It  was  long  since  I  had  had  the  opportunity 
of  hearing  anything  of  the  Icind,  •'  cabined,  cribbed, 
confined"  to  my  daily  task.  The  young  man  played 
delicately  and  well,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  and 
the  singer  had  full  understanding,  and  that  she  would 
not  suffer  from  any  fault  on  his  part.  Oh,  how 
sweetly  she  sang  I  Just  that  full,  penetrating  voice 
which  goes  to  my  heart,  and  withal  fully  imbued 
with  that  nameless  something  which  speaks  of  refined 
and  intellectual  musical  culture.  A  duet  followed, 
sung  by  Miss  Jones  and  Miss  Adams,  whose  alto  did 
justice  to  the  soprano,  and  so  some  half  a  dozen 
pieces  followed  each  other,  each  exciting  me  more 
and  more,  until  the  tears  rolled  down  my  cheeks. 
I  stood  there  unnoticed  by  all  save  a  few  persons, 
who  evidently  were  watching  to  see  the  effect  all  this 
would  have  upon  "  the  new  chorister."  As  the  last 
piece  ended  and  the  singers  rose,  I  forgot  all  about 
the  difference  of  rank,  and  exclaimed  to  Miss  Jones  : 
"  Oh,  if  you  would  only  sit  in  the  singers'  seats  !  " 

You  should  have  seen  the  look  she  gave  me  ! 

Voice  could  not  have  said  more  plainly :  "  You 
singing  master!  ''  I  am  afraid  my  humility  was  not 
much  increased  by  that  look.  It  gave  me  tenfold 
energy,  and  I  determined,  if  such  a  thing  was  in  the 
bounds  of  possibility,  my  head  sopi'ano  singer,  a 
girl  who  wanted  nothujg  but  cultivation,  should  yet 
render  Miss  Jones's  presence  in  the  choir  unneces- 
sary. Respectfully  Yours, 

P.  E.  G. 
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THE  ATJTTIKNAL  EQUINOX. 

BY    REV.    N.    L.    FKOTHIKGHAM,    D.   D. 

Boom  for  King  Autumn!     Koom! 
Summer,  the  w!\ntou  queen,  has  run  to  doom, 

And  died.     With  warlike  din, 
The  rude  but  bounteous  conquerer  marches  in. 

See  how  his  banners  fly, 
The  gonfalons  of  cloud  and  stain-streaked  sky. 

Hark  to  his  pipe  and  drum, 
On  the  fierce  blast  their  stormy  clangors  come; — 

They  whistle  and  they  beat 
O'er  the  wide  ocean,  through  the  narrow  street; 

While  to  their  terrible  call 
The  surges  mount,  and  tree  and  turret  fall. 

His  cannon  on  the  air 
Flashes  and  roars.    It  is  his  sign !     Room  there ! 

Now  he  is  sitting  crowned; 
And  golden  sunsets  beam  his  brows  around; 

And  ruddy  noontide  hours 
Warm  up  the  thin  leaves  of  his  mottled  bowers. 

At  night  the  moon's  pale  face 
Rises  before  its  time,  to  do  him  grace. 

Now  plenteous  fruits — not  such 
As  those  before  them,  mouldering  soon  from  touch, 

But  hard}',  ripening  still 
For  use  long  hence — the  patient  garners  fill. 

0  equinoctial  time, 
Whose  days  are  soutliing  towards  the  frosty  clirae 

or  this  strange  life !     In  rains 
Of  storm  and  wratli  at  first  thy  power  invades; 

And  at  the  ominous  gale 
Which  Nature  shakes  at,  a  poor  heart  may  quail. 

New  King,  be  good  to  me ! 
Let  me  thy  mellow  favors  round  me  see, 

And  something  laid  in  store,  [more. 

When  leaves  have  dropped  and  flowers  will  bloom  no 

And  take  not  clean  away 
The  genial  glows  that  warmed  a  longer  day. 

Hunters'  and  Harvest  moon, 
Loath  to  desert,  and  coming  up  so  soon, 

Be  emblems  to  my  mind 
Of  love,  that  when  most  needed  shows  most  kind; 

And  all  that  crimson  West 
Breathe  of  pavilioned  hopes  and  no  ignoble  rest. 


Diary  Abroad.— No.  23. 

Berun,  Sept.  26. — Last  evening  another  of  tIio?=e  de- 
lightful operas  of  common  life,  like  Clierubini's  "  Watei'- 
cnrrier,"  Weigl's  "  Swiss  Family,"  and  Bellini's  "  Som- 
nambulist." This  is  Des  Adkr's  fforst^  (The  Eagle's 
Eyrie,)  the  text  by  Cakl  von  Holtey,  the  music  by 
Fka.xp:  Glaesek,  born  in  1792,  at  the  time  of  Beetho- 
ven's death  Kapellmeister  at  one  of  the  Vienna  theatres, 
about  1831  called  to  the  Konigi^tadtisches  Theatre  in 
Berlin,  and  in  1S49  holding  a  similar  position  in  Copen- 
hagen. 

Probably  no  theatre  in  the  world  ever  surpassed  the 
Konigstiidtiscbes  in  the  variety  and  excellence  of  its  per- 
formances for  so  long  a  period  as  ten  years.  Soj^tag 
was  for  three  or  four  years  prima  donna  there,  and  the 
troupe  in  general  was  worthy  of  her.  But  I  cannot  stop 
to  give  a  history  of  that  concern.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  in  the  winter  of  1833-4,  Des  Adler's  Eorst  was  pro- 
duced there,  and  that  last  autumn  it  was  revived  for 
Johanna  Wagnek  upon  the  stage  of  the  Royal  Opera. 
This  is  the  story. 

Away  up  on  the  Giant  Mountains,  just  upon  the  line 
between  Bohemia  and  Silesia,  some  thousands  of  feet 
above  the  plains  below,  lived  the  old  herdsman,  Father 
Renner,  with  his  wife  Veronica,  his  son  Anton,  and  his 
adopted  daughter,  Maria.  One  summer  came  a  young 
woman  thither  and  entered  their  service.  She  was  the 
wife  of  Ricliard,  now  the  forester  of  the  lord  of  that 
mountain  tract ;  but  he  having  deserted  her,  she  had  fled 
with  her  infant  child  from  the  taunts  and  calumnies  of 
those  who  knew  her  and  believed  her  not  the  wife  but 
mistress  of  Richard.  Her  child  she  kept  in  a  cave  near 
the  house  of  Renner,  where  she  spent  every  spare  mo- 
ment of  her  time. 

The  play  opens  w^itli  her  appearance  at  sunrise  en- 
gaged in  her  duties  as  servant.  A  recitative  and  air 
make  known  her  sorrows  and  her  still  living  affection  for 
her  husband.  It  appears,  but  not  very  clearly,  that  her 
knowledge  of  Richard's  pretensions  to  the  hand  of  Maria 
— a  match  which  Veronica  is  anxious  to  make,  that 
Anton  may  get  him  a  richer  wife — is  what  led  Rose  to 
come  hither  for  refuge.  Rose's  air  Is  interrupted  by  the 
approach  of  Cassian,  a  smuggler,  who  comes  clambering 
down  the  precipice  behind  the  house.  A  scene  mostly 
of  spoken  dialogue  {thank  the  stars!)  follows,  in  which 
Cassian  will  have  a  kiss  from  the  new  and  pretty  girl, 
and  Anton  comes  angrily  to  her  rescue,  running  into  a 
trio  and  quartet,  which  is  very  natural  and  funny.  The 
two  smugglers,  for  Cassian  is  joined  by  Lazarus,  Fa- 
ther Renner  and  his  wife  have  parts  full  of  comedy,  and 
I  do  not  know  when  I  have  had  so  good  a  laugh.  In 
the  second  act  is  a  most  capital  scene,  where  the  smug- 
glers produce  a  basket  of  Hungarian  wine,  each  drinks  a 
bottle,  and  Father  Renner  gets  decidedly  '  over  the  bay'. 
Richard,  early  in  the  first  act,  comes  up  the  mountain  on 
his  way,  if  possible,  to  reach  the  nest  of  the  eagle,  away 
up  there  on  the  pinnacle  of  rock, — a  place  never  yet 
reached  by  men,  though  It  had  been  attempted  with  oth- 
ers by  Father  Renner. 

In  this  scene,  Maria  tells  Richard,  in  a  trio,  that  she 
loves  Anton  ;  Richard,  deprived  of  her  love,  offers  his 
hand  as  a  brother ;  upon  which  Rose  rushes  from  the 
house  and  joins  in  the  trio  with,  "Trust  him  not!" 
This  is  a  very  fine  scene,  and  the  music,  though  not 
great,  is  exceedingly  fine  and  appropriate.  The  sur- 
prise of  Richard,  the  astonishment  of  Maria,  the  of- 
fended womanhood  of  Rose,  are  excellently  given. 
The  scene  is  broken  off,  Richard  hurrying  up  the 
mountains,  by  the  approach  of  Anton  with  a  crowd  of 
villagers  from  the  valley,  who  have  come  up  to  assist 
in  the  hay  harvest  of  Father  Renner.  Singing  and 
dancing  and  fun  and  frolic  are  the  order  of  the  day. 
Cassian  takes  out  mother  Veronica,  and  Renner,  trip- 
ping along  beside  them  with  his  fat  carcass,  finally 
gets  so  excited  that  he  determines  to  join  the  dance, 
not  with  any  of  the  maidens  present,  he  has  a  partner 
in  the  house.  He  goes  in,  and  partly  by  force,  brings 
out  Rose.  Upon  their  appearance  the  dance  ceases — 
'*  Rose,  Rose  ;  yes,  'tis  she,  the  runaway,  the  scanda- 
lized, the  dishonored,"  &c.,  from  the  chorus.  Poor 
Rose;  you  should  see  Johanna  "Wagner's  face,  her 
shrinking,  her  agony  1  The  dance  ends,  the  hay-ma- 
kers go  into  the  field,  Veronica  is  all  indignation. 
Renner  all  pity.  He  has  along  and  extremely  humor- 
ous scene  of  quarrelling  with  his  wife,  and  then  one  in 


which  he  pities  and  consoles  Rose  ;  and  the  audience 
who  have  shaken  with  laughing  at  the  first,  shed  tears 
at  the  second.  Rose  opens  her  breaking  heart  to  the 
good  old  peasant  and  tells  him  her  sad  story.  But 
now  that  Maria  is  safe  from  Richard,  she  calls  Anton, 
and  telling  him  that  she  is  a  wife,  she  joins  Anton's 
and  Maria's  hands,  and  declares  her  intention  of 
taking  her  child  and  going  next  day  to  a  distant  place, 
with  a  letter  from  Renner  to  a  friend  there,  and  there 
living  as  a  widow  among  strangers. 

There  is  a  scene  after  this,  in  which  Renner,  having 
previously  called  his  wife  "asatan"  in  a  maudlin  state, 
makes  up  with  her  by  averring  that  she  is  his  **  dear 
old  angel",  which  convulsed  the  audience.  The  sec- 
ondactclosesby  the  crowd  of  villagers  coming  rushing 
upon  the  stage,  and  shouting  to  Renner  that  the  eagle 
has  carried  off  an  infant.  The  noise  and  confusion 
bring  Rose  from  the  house;  all  are  pointing  upward; 
she  looks  up  into  the  clear  heavens,  and  there,  sailing 
towards  his  nest,  is  the  eagle  with  her  babe !  The 
agony  of  her  cry  makes  me  shiver  now  to  think  of  it. 
Rough  human  foot  never  trod  those  heights  ;  she  will 
attempt  the  rescue — a  circumstance  told  by  Scott  as 
having  actually  occurred  in  Scotland — rushes  through 
the  crowd  and  disappears  up  the  precipice,  while  the 
chorus  seek  ladders  and  ropes  and  everything  that 
can  aid  in  the  ascent. 

The  third  act  opens  with  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
scenes  I  ever  saw  upon  the  stage — Alpine  peaks  en- 
veloped in  clouds.  In  the  centre  of  the  stage  rise  two 
cliffs,  upon  one  of  which  is  the  eagle's  nest,  upon  the 
other  a  dead  tree.  Rose  appears  climbing  slowly  up 
towards  them ;  bnt  her  strength  is  almost  exhausted, 
and  overcome  with  fatigue  and  the  cold  she  almost 
gives  out.  Now  comes  the  sweet  sound  of  the  chorus 
far  below,  speaking  hope,  and  with  new  strength  she 
gives  vent  to  her  feelings  in  an  air,  the  only  accompa- 
niment of  which  is  the  chorus  in  the  distance. 
The  effect  is  superb. 

She  comes  to  the  cliff  with  the  tree.  Too  late  she 
finds  herself  at  the  foot  of  the  wrong  peak,  and  though 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  nest,  and  she  can  see  her  child, 
a  deep  and  impassable  gulf  lies  between.  Now,  in  des- 
pair, her  voice  sounds  far  and  wide,  and,  as  she  calls 
the  name  of  Richard,  it  reaches  her  husband's  ears, 
who,  spite  of  the  thunder  and  lightning  of  the  storm 
which  is  raging,  has  been  drawing  nearer  to  the  object 
of  his  search,  with  a  storm  of  repentance  and  sorrow 
more  terrible  raging  in  his  breast.  He  calls,  she  an- 
swers. She  tells  him  that  she  is  there  in  hope  of  sa- 
ving their  child.  Reconciliation  takes  place  ;  she  will 
return  to  him  and  forgive  him  if  he  will  save  the  in- 
fant. Now  the  eagle  settles  down  towards  the  nest 
and  Richard  fears  to  shoot.  The  lightning  strikes,  the 
old  tree  falls  across  the  chasm — God  has  made  her  a 
bridge,  He  will  direct  the  shot !  Richard  nerves  him- 
self,— fires, — the  eagle  drops  ;  and  Rose  takes  her 
child  from  the  nest  unharmed.  Now  comes  up  the 
crowd  of  villagers  with  ladders,  planks,  ropes,  and  the 
like,  the  chasms  are  bridged,  Richard  reaches  Rose, 
and  with  a  most  beautiful  tableau,  amid  the  rejoicings 
of  the  chorus  and  the  happiness  of  the  re-united  pair, 
and  of  good  old  Father  Renner, — the  opera  ends. 

I  have  found  this  beautiful  both  as  a  play  and  as  an 
opera.  I  subscribe  heartily  to  a  criticism  written  in 
1833.  "The  music  is  joined  to  a  good  but  very  copious 
text;  its  character  is  appropriate,  only  occasionally 
based  a  little  too  much  upon  the  brilliant  and  striking 
instrumental  effects,  now  so  much  the  fashion;  [this 
would  not  be  thought  of,  however,  in  these  days  !] 
otherwise  lively,  melodious,  for  the  prima  donna  very 
brilliant  and  well  suited,  and  above  all  exceedingly 
well  adapted  for  stage  effect."  And  so  on.  It  is  long 
since  I  have  enjoyed  anything  so  much.  I  do  not  see 
why  this  opera,  well  translated  and  put  upon  the  stage, 
wdth  (jood  scenery,  and  good  chorus,  and  with  such 
singers  as  I  understand  Miss  Hensler  and  Adelaide 
Phillipps  to  be,  might  not  run  fifty  nights  in  Boston. 
Perhaps,  though,  a  Wagner  is  necessary  to  success. 
How  magnificently  she  did  act ! 

Sept.  26. — This  evening  the  "  Messiah"  in  the  Gar- 
rison church,  for  a  charity.  I  take  a  grim  satisfaction 
in  recording  that  this  famous  society  gave  it  most 
■wretchedly.    The  only  number  which  went  very  well 
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was  the  Amen,  and  that  difficult  chorus,  which  I  do 
not  remember  ever  to  have  heard  well  at  home,  rolled 
out  here  magnificently.  But  as  a  whole  how  much 
better  I  have  heard  it  in  Boston  !  How  incomparably 
better  was  it  given  in  New  York  by  Jullien's  orches- 
tra and  BiusTOW's  Singing  Society.  None  of  the  rules 
were  good  except  those  of  Madame  Hahnemann,  who 
always  sings  beautifully. 
But  oh,  Handel's  Music  ! 


SIGKTS    OF    FALL. 

BY   B.   P.    SHILLABEK. 

The  curious  whid  comes  searching  through  the  streets, 

With  bodings  bitter, 
Whirling  around  the  quick  pedestrian's  feet 

Whole  heaps  of  litter. 

The  charcoal  man  has  donned  his  thicker  coat. 

And  gloves  of  leather, 
And  chilly  strains,  that  trembling  gush,  denote 

He's  'neath  the  weather. 

The  shopkeepers  withdraw  their  fragile  stock 

Of  lace  and  muslins. 
Unable  these  to  stand  the  stalwart  shock 

Of  autumn's  bustlings. 

Delaines  and  thibets  float  upon  the  air 

In  tempting  manner. 
And  Bay  State  plaids  are  floating  everywhere, 

Like  many  a  banner. 

And  winter  furs  come  on  us  unperceived — - 

Of  fitch  and  sable — 
And  sposa  and  the  girls,  their  cloaks  achieved, 

Are  comfortable. 

And  little  Billy  takes  his  winter  boots 

From  where  he  's  thrown  them; 
Alas !  he  tries  and  finds  that  neither  suits, 

For  he 's  outgrown  them. 

The  vine  looks  sickly  on  the  trellis  high — 

The  leaves  all  curling. 
And  every  breeze  that  hastens  rudely  by 

Sets  them  to  whirling. 

The  old  spout,  hanging  by  a  single  nail. 

Doth  sigh  and  mutter. 
As  if  in  meek  remonstrance  with  the  gale, 

That  threats  doth  utter. 

The  summer  birds  have  left  their  breezy  haunt 

Among  our  branches. 
And  moved  upon  their  regular  annual  jaunt 

To  warmer  ranches. 

Huge  heaps  of  coal  defile  the  sidewalk  way. 

And  we,  confound  'em. 
Must  o'er  their  slippery  heights  a  path  essay, 

Or  travel  round  'em. 

And  manj'"  bills  thrust  in  their  leech-like  length, 

With  items  fearful, 
Testing  the  purse  whose  corresponding  strength 

Is  never  near  full. 

And  white  hats  fade  like  fiakes  of  falling  snow 

In  spring's  warm  weather. 
And  fashion's  votaries  take  another  bow, 

Or  higher  feather. 

The  biting  airs  the  shrinking  flesh  appal 

By  sharp  incisions. 
And  every  thing  proclaims  the  approach  of  Fall, 

Except  provisions! 


That  "Elegy." 

Ml/  Dear  Mr.  Diviglu  .-—The  Cento  verses,  pub- 
lislied  in  your  most  musical  Journal,  under  the  head 
of  "Elegy,"  dated  "Milwaukee,  1855,"  comnienciDg 

"  The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day, 
In  every  clime,  from  Lapland  to  Japan", 

originally  appeared  in  the  Boston  Morning  Post  in 
183S.  They  were  selected  and  dove- tailed  by  H.  D. 
Johnson,  Esq.,  of  "Washington.  Since  that  time  I 
have  seen  them  copied  in  papers  from  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  and  I  observed  they  were  also  garnered  in 


the  "  Salad  for  the  Solitary."  By  your  publication 
one  might  imagine  they  were  just  invented  at  Mil- 
waukee. Yours  Kespectfully, 

Impkimatoe. 

New  York,  Oct.  31. — Concert  music  with  us 
can  only  be  spoken  of  as  in  prospect,  and  that,  alas, 
rather  dim  and  confused.  The  elements  are  still  in 
tumult,  and  it  takes  a  long  time  to  clear  the  atmos- 
phere for  the  winter's  campaign.  'We  Iiear  of  one 
plan  and  another  that  make  our  hearts  glad,  but  no 
new  enterprise  seems  to  gain  a  firm  footing.  So  the 
promised  concerts  of  the  Musical  Eund  Societt 
appear  to  have  been  but  a  mirage  that  deceived  us 
music-thirsty  wanderers,  and  the  matinee  plan  of 
Messrs.  Mason  and  Beegmann  meets  with  so  little 
encouragement  that  there  is  small  hope  of  its  being 
carried  out.  But  one  enjoyment  we  arc  sure  of; 
that  is  Mr.  Eisfeld's  Quartette  Soire'es,  which  we  all 
have  learned  to  love,  some  from  long  habit,  others 
for  the  pleasure  and  benefit  derived  from  them.  Mr. 
Eisfeld,  who  has  returned  from  Europe  in  excellent 
health  and  with  sundry  additional  pounds  of  "  outer 
man",  has  already  recommenced  his  usual  activity, 
and  promises  us  his  first  soiree,  with  a  fine  pro- 
gramme, early  next  month. 

Two  of  the  Philharmonic  rehearsals  are  among 
the  things  that  have  been.  It  was  amusing  while 
they  were  taking  place,  to  watch  the  working  of  the 
new  rule,  mentioned  in  my  last,  against  talking. 
The  eflect  was  different  with  different  members  of 
the  audience.  Those  who  came  to  hear  the  music 
could  be  distinguished  by  the  severe  aspect  of  their 
countenances  at  such  undisturbed  enjoyment ;  of  the 
rest,  some  looked  perplexed,  others  bored,  and  others 
again  kept  up  with  their  eyes  the  conversation  in 
which  their  lips  might  not  indulge.  The  prohibi- 
tion seemed  to  have  kept  no  one  away,  for  the  hall 
was  even  more  crowded  than  in  former  seasons. 
But  if,  there  was  a  forced  silence  during  the  music, 
the  "  flow  of  speech^'  was  all  the  more  rapid  and  un- 
restrained at  the  slightest  pause,  of  which  there 
were  not  a  few,  for  Mr.  Bergmaun  is  remarkably 
thorough  in  his  drilling  of  the  orchestra.  Now  on 
the  torrent  rushed,  at  such  times,  until  suddenly 
dammed  up  by  the  recommencement  of  the  music. 

Among  the  audience,  last  Saturday,  we  noticed 
GoTTSCHALK,  the  pianist,  (who,  by  the  way,  seomed 
unaware  of  the  rule  spoken  of  above,  and  might 
have  been  benefitted  by  the  admonition  of  an  usher). 
He  has,  I  believe,  but  recently  arrived  in  our  city, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  may  remain  sometime. 
If  he  does  not  care  to  give  concerts  on  his  own  ac- 
count, may  we  at  least  hear  him  in  the  first  Pliilhar- 
monic  concert. 

The  Mollenhauers  have  recommenced  their 
soirees  in  Brooklyn,  but  with  what  success  I  am  un- 
able to  say.  1 


New  York,  Oct.  31. — There  is  not  much  news 
this  week,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  will  be  until 
after  the  election.  You  may  wonder  what  politics 
have  to  do  with  music,  but  here  in  New  York  at 
present  everybody  is  perfectly  mad  with  electioneer- 
ing. I  heard  one  of  the  first  violinists  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic make  a  political  speech  the  other  day,  and 
I  must  confess  I  did  not  like  his  oratory  half  as  well 
as  his  music.  "  And  he  played  upon  a  harp  of  a 
tJiou-sund  strings,  spcrits  of  just  men  made  perfeck." 
Even  our  ladies  leave  their  music  and  no  longer  sing 
arias  to  their  admiring  beaux,  but  (I  am  glad  to 
say)  entreat  them  to  vote  the  Eepublican  ticket. 
But  in  a  week  or  two  all  this  will  be  changed,  the 
Proplw'te  will  be  produced,  and  New  York  have 
something  new  to  excite  it. 

Meanwhile  there  was  an  attempt  at  ballet  and  con- 


certs, last  week,  at  the  Metropolitan.  The  Sp<inish 
dancers  furnished  the  pedal,  and  Sig.  Rounio  (vio- 
linist), SigiioraViETTi-V£RTipUAcn,&c.  the  manual 
and  vocal  amusement.  Last  Slonday,  however,  the 
bubble  burst,  Signor  Kobbio  uttered  his  moans  of 
complaint  from  the  stage,  interrupting  his  solo  to  do 
so,  and  the  affair  "  fizzled." 

Buckleys  have  produced  Adams's  La  Cliakt, 
and  done  it  exceedingly  well.  In  my  next  I  hope 
to  tell  you  more  about  it. 


K. 


Philadelphia,  Oct.  25. — You  editors  are  clever 
fellows,  I  know,  but  at  the  same  time  I  am  very  well 
aware  that  you  do  not  learn  every  thing  by  instinct ; 
like  the  rest  of  the  world  you  have  to  obtain  informa- 
tion before  you  can  imp.art  it.  You  like  to  make 
your  Journal  a  record  of  musical  events  tlu'oughout 
the  country,  and  I  am  willing  and  ready  to  keep  you 
au  fait  in  regard  to  matters  in  Philadelphia.  We 
are  about  to  have  a  very  brilliant  season,  particular- 
ly in  the  Sacred  and  Classical  concert  line,  to  wliich 
you  have  always  paid  so  much  attention  in  Boston, 
and  it  may  interest  your  readers  to  be  furnished  with 
an  impartial  criticism  from  a  person  entirely  discon- 
nected with  the  givers  of  the  various  series.  I  am 
perfectly  certain  that  such  articles  as  I  shall  indite 
would  bo  eagerly  perused  here,  for,  notwithstanding 
our  Quarker  principles,  our  papers  never  speak  the 
truth  in  regard  to  concerts,  unless  free  tickets  have 
been  scarce,  when  the  actual  defects  of  a  performer 
are  discoursed  upon  in  most  remarkable  style. 

To  begin,  then.  We  have,  in  the  field  of  Sacred 
Concerts,  two  associations, — the  MtisicAL  Union, 
and  the  Haemonia  Sacred  Music  Society;  the 
last  a  respectable  chartered  concern,  with  a  conve- 
nient charter,  plenty  of  money,  a  high  standard  of 
popularity,  and  any  amount  of  energy ;  the  former, 
a  trio  of  musicians  with  very  remarkable  names — 
EoiiK,  TiiDNDERand  CEOUcn.  You  know  CRoncn, 
the  amiable  Crouch,  with  his  superfluous  hair,  and 
great  voice ;  Crouch  the  unappreciated.  Crouch  the 
'  composer  of  Kathleen  Mavourneen',  as  he  so  contin- 
ually advertises  himself. 

Thunder  you  probably  do  not  know;  a  quiet, 
gentlemanly  person,  the  organist  of  St.  Augustine 
Catholic  cathedral,  and  a  performer  of  finished  ex- 
cellence; I  know  nothing  against  him  in  any  way 
unless  it  be  that  he  is  unfortunate  enough  to  be  an 
Irishman,  which  after  all  is  not  so  bad,  now  that  the 
Know  Nothings  have  been  defeated.  Kohr  used  to 
sing  bass  with  the  Segcins  during  the  latter  part  of 
that  company's  existence,  and  was  afterwards  with  Mr 
and  Miss  RiCHiNGs:  a  capital  singer,  too,  with  a 
delicious  voice.  These  three  have  organized  a  series 
of  performances,  the  first  of  which  took  place  on 
Tuesd.ay,  the  2Sth  inst.,  at  Concert  Hall,  of  course, 
where  the  large  organ  of  the  Harmonia  Society  is 
placed.  Mr.  Thunder  presided  at  this  instrument, 
which  is,  within  a  very  few  pipes,  as  laige  as  the 
Tremont  Temple  organ,  with  the  same  number  of 
manuals,  and  as  great  a  variety  of  stops ;  it  is  badly 
placed,  however,  being  compressed  into  the  smallest 
possible  of  ugly  cases,  and  packed  up  on  a  gallery,  so 
that  many  of  the  pedals  speak  against  the  ceiling. 
The  chorus  of  the  Musical  Union  numbered,  accord- 
ing to  the  bills,  two  hundred,  according  to  appear- 
ances, a  little  more  than  half  of  tliat. 

Tlie  oratorio  selected  was  Mehul's  "  Joseph", 
and  had  not  the  night  been  inclement  in  the  extreme, 
the  hall  ;\ould  have  been  thronged  :  as  it  happened, 
about  seven  hundred  persons  br.avcd  the  rain  storm, 
and  were  scattered  about  the  room.  The  music  was 
very  well  done  in  the  main ;  the  choristers  well 
drilled  and  efficient;  the  organist  accomp.anying  with 
much  taste ;  but  the  solo  singers  were  very  inferior. 
Your  tenor,  Aethueson.  seemed  frightened  out  of 
his  wits,  and  performed  some  very  extraordinary 
gymnastics  with  his  pretty  voice ;  he  evidently  did 
not  know  his  part,  wliich  was  a  diflScult  one,  full  of 
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long  uninteresting  reritatives,  wliich  require  to  be 
sung  in  first  rate  style  to  make  them  acceptable. 
Then  there  was  a  young  laily  to  sing  the  part  of  Ben- 
jamin ;  fortniiately  she  had  very  little  to  do,  as  she 
had  neither  voice  nor  style,  nor  ability  to  comprehend 
the  music.  Some  of  the  newspapers  here  do  talk 
nonsense  about  her;  for  instance  the  Cilij  Item,  "our 
musical  organ",  says  she  had  "  very  little  to  do  as 
Benjamin,  but  made  that  little  great  by  the  artistic 
conception  with  which  she  rendered  the  music  of  the 
part."  This  is  most  certainly  "  information  for  the 
people"  who  heard  her.  In  our  humble  opinion  the 
'•artistic  conception"  would  have  driven  the  com- 
poser out  of  the  hall,  full  tilt.  Mr.  Eohr  sang  Ja- 
cob out  of  tune,  liut  with  a  degree  of  expression,  a 
little  marred  by  his  Germanic  pronunciation.  Mr. 
E.iiKER  shouted  the  sccnas  of  Napbtali  in  a  surpri- 
sing manner,  while  conductor  Crouch  growled  bis 
part  from  his  desk,  with  his  back  to  the  audience,  so 
indistinctly  as  to  be  unintelligible.  Fancy  this  quin- 
tet, fiiend  Dwight,  slaughtering  Mehul's  beautiful, 
classic,  refined  music. 

"  Joseph"  is  properly  an  opera,  and  is  about  as 
•well  suited  for  an  oratorio  as  the  "  St.  Paul"  or 
''Elijah"  for  the  stage.  Consequently  the  musie 
sounds  tame,  deprived  of  its  action  and  scenic  acces- 
sories. With  all  its  beauties,  it  did  not  tell  on  the 
audience,  for  not  a  solitary  encore  was  demanded 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  the  little  applause 
that  did  manifest  itself  was  highly  suggestive  of 
claqueurs.  As  the  Item,  truly  remarks  in  the  course 
of  the  same  article,  (which,  by  the  way,  we  would 
particularize  as  one  of  the  most  striking  specimens 
of  contradictory  writing  in  our  range  of  reading): 
"  Throughout,  Mehul  seems  to  have  composed  more 
for  an  audience  of  cultivated  musicians,  than  for  the 
public  at  large."  Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  the 
so-called  oratorio,  it  is  announced  to  be  repeated  on 
Saturday  evening.  The  performers  maij  avail  them- 
selves of  the  intervening  days  to  practice  their  solos  ; 
if  they  do  not,  woe  to  those  who  go  to  hear  them. 

So  much  for  the  "  state  of  tbe  '  union'  ",  and  its 
perpetration  of  '■  Joseph".  Unhappy  Philadelphia ! 
threatened  with  eleven  more  concerts  from  it. 

Of  the  Harmonia  we  can  say  but  little  at  present, 
as  its  first  concert  does  not  take  place  until  next 
Monday.  I  tried  to  get  into  a  rehearsal  last  Thurs- 
day, and  certainly  succeeded  as  far  as  entering  was 
concerned,  the  doors  being  open  to  any  one,  for  the 
policy  of  the  association  is  politeness;  but  staying 
there  was  altogetlier  another  affair,  every  seat  in  tlie 
saloon  being  occupied,  and  every  standing  place 
filled.  Not  even  "  The  Heavens  are  telling"  could 
keep  me,  as  I  had  to  listen  in  an  upright  posture, 
consequently  I  departed  as  wise  as  I  had  come.  The 
society  announces  Haydn's  "Creation"  for  its  first 
concert,  with  the  organ  I  have  already  mentioned,  a 
full  orchestra,  the  chorus,  which  bas  a  high  reputa- 
tion, and  the  best  solo  talent  to  be  found  among  the 
ranks  of  its  members,  no  one  being  suffered  to  appear 
unless  regularly  belonging  to  the  vocal  department. 
I  will  tell  you  all  about  it  in  my  next,  but  in  every 
probability  that  "  all"  will  be  but  '•  small",  as  I  con- 
sider the  Harmonia  absurdly  overrated. 

The  celebration  of  Mozaet's  Birthday  is  taken  in 
hand  solely  by  the  German  societies,  although  they 
confidently  expect  the  assistance  and  concurrence  of 
the  Musical  Union  and  Musical  Fund  Society.  It 
will  doubtless  be  a  grand  affair. 

Paeodi  returns  to  us  ne.xt  week,  and  Mme.  La- 
grange is  coming  back  to  sing  for  the  Philharmonic 
— perhaps.  Yours,  Veritas. 

[\Ve  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  again  from  "  Teritaa,*'  but 
we  must  require  the  writer's  real  name. — Ed.] 


Serenity,  repose,  grace,  the  cliaracteristics  of  the 
antique  works  of  Art,  are  also  those  of  Mozart's 
school.  As  the  Greek  portrayed  his  thundering  Jove 
with  a  serene  face,  so  Mozart  wields  his  lightnings. 

R.  Schumann. 
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Ne-w  York  Philharmonic  Society. 

We  have  received  the  Thirteenth  Annual 
Report  of  this  now  really  flourishing  society.  Its 
history  is  not  only  full  of  encouragement  to  the 
high-toned  musicians,  who  have  labored  through 
its  instrumentalitj'  to  make  classical  music  a  per- 
manent institution  in  that  great  Babel  of  a  city, 
and  to  those  among  its  busy,  care-worn  population 
•R-ho  hunger  and  thirst  after  good  music,  but  it 
may  furnish  some  good  lessons  to  those  of  like 
•wants  and  tastes  in  our  own  and  other  cities.  The 
love  for  great  orchestral  music  is  sure  to  deepen  and 
the  audience  therefor  to  •widen,  •\vhere  such  music 
can  be  frequently  and  well  performed,  and  easily 
accessible.  In  each  of  our  la-rge  cities  there  are 
given  the  desire  for  it  on  the  part  of  many,  and 
the  capacity  in  more ;  there  are  given  also  the 
musical  material  and  talent  for  such  concerts. 
The  only  real  problem  is  of  organization,  of  bring- 
ing the  demand  and  supply  into  some  permanent 
and  •working  form.  The  New  York  Philhar- 
monic Society  may  not  be  by  any  means  a  per- 
fect solution  of  the  problem ;  its  plan  perhaps 
admits  of  many  modifications  for  the  better;  yet 
it  has  wrought  out  a  result  instructive  and  en- 
couraging. 

By  the  Report  it  appears  that  the  gross  re- 
ceipts from  the  four  Concerts  (with  rehearsals)  for 
the  season  of  1854-'55,  amounted  to  the  large 
sum  of  $6,400.'  This,  after  defraying  all  ex- 
penses, left  a  dividend  of  $65,00  to  each  member 
of  the  orchestra  of  over  seventy  musicians. — 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  society  the  amount  of 
$1,4.34.14  has  been  appropriated  for  charitable 
purposes,  for  the  relief  of  members  in  distress, 
of  •widows  and  children  of  deceased,  &o.  The 
Report  gives  a  list  of  74  7  "  associate  members," 
as  the  subscribers  for  season  tickets  are  called, 
•who  form  for  the  most  part  a  body  of  reliable 
supporters  of  the  concerts  season  after  season. 
There  is  also  a  list  of  144  "  professional  members" 
and  of  51  "subscribing  members,"  whose  relation 
to  the  affair  we  do  not  precisely  understand. 
Some  light,  however,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
opening  paragraph  of  the  Report : 

AVe  again  have  cause  to  rejoice  at  the  liberal 
patronage  our  Society  bas  received  during  the 
past  season,  which,  indeed,  has  proved  one  of  un- 
precedented success,  the  number  of  professional 
members  havitjg  increased  during  that  period  from 
555  to  747  ;  the  number  of  subscribing,  members, 
however,  diminished  from  G2  to  51.  As  this  last 
item  may  seem  a  contradiction  when  we  speak  of 
our  increasing  success,  and  as  it  may  appear 
strange  that  the  annual  reports  for  several  seasons 
should  show  a  gradual  but  steady  decrease  in  the 
number  of  subscribers,  •we  will  embrace  this  op- 
portunity for  assigning  the  true  cause  of  it,  for 
Instead  of  considering  It  a  feature  for  discourage- 
ment, it  will  be  easily  seen  that  -we  have  cause 
rather  to  rejoice  over  it.  At  the  time  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  Society  we  had  only  subscribing 
members,  •whose  privilege  it  was  to  attend  the 
three  concerts  of  each  season,  and  who  were  quite 
satisfied  •with  listening  to  our  performances  on 
these  occasions  alone  ;  a  few  j-ears  later,  however, 
a  desire  •was  manifested  by  many  to  attend  also 
the  rehearsals  of  the  Society,  so  as  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  the  works  of  the  great 
masters  several  times  before  the  final  performance, 
In  order  to  be  enabled  to  enjoy  and  appreciate 
them  more  thoroughly,  which  fact  at  once  induced 


the  Society  to  create  an  associate  membership,  the 
adilitional  advantage  of  •which  Is,  that  all  such 
belonging  to  this  class  of  members  Iiave  an  adijils- 
sion  to  all  the  rehearsals  of  the  Society;  more- 
over the  annual  number  of  concerts  was  increased 
from  three  to  four.  From  the  moment  this  ar- 
rangement irt-as  consummated,  the  associate  mem- 
bers Increased  rapidly  from  season  to  season, 
while  the  list  of  subscribers  as  regularly  decreased. 
You  will  at  once  perceive  that  a  most  unmistaka- 
ble proof  is  thus  furnished  of  the  great  change 
which  has  taken  place  during  tlie  last  fifteen  years 
in  the  musical  sense  of  our  community,  and  of  the 
increased  interest  that  is  now  felt  in  our  midst  for 
truly  good  music. 

Strange  to  say,  this  admission  of  audience  to 
rehearsals,  ■\vhlch  operated  so  badly  in  the  case  of 
the  Musical  Fund  orchestra  in  Boston,  seems  to 
have  been  the  salvation  of  the  Philharmonic. 
Yet  it  has  not  been  without  its  attendant  evils 
there.  Can  an  orchestra  be  actually  and  sin- 
cerely drilled  before  an  audience  ?  AVill  the  in- 
dividual member  submit  with  a  good  grace  to  be 
checked  by  the  conductor  and  asked  to  try  his 
lame  passage  over  by  himself  in  presence  of  the 
beau  monde  ?  Can  the  conductor  feel  as  free  to 
interrupt  the  music  and  the  smooth  enjoyment  of 
the  audience,  as  he  would  in  private?  Doubtless  the 
Philharmonic,  too,  has  had  its  share  of  this  old  diffi- 
culty ;  to  offset  which,  in  part,  at  least,  the  Gov- 
ernment in  their  Report  repeat  the  recommenda- 
tion of  separate  (private)  rehearsals  for  the 
string  instruments  alone.  They  have  also  found 
their  business  disturbed  by  the  ungentlemanly 
and  unlady-like  behavior  of  some  guests  so  priv- 
ileged ;  and  for  protection  against  this  outrage 
they  have  this  season  employed  ushers  In  the  hall 
for  the  express  purpose  of  checking  all  such  im- 
proprieties, in  furtherance  of  the  foUowInor  re- 
commendation : 

4th.  That  the  most  efficient  means  be  taken 
for  preventing  the  disgraceful  habit  of  talking 
aloud  at  the  rehearsals  while  the  performance  is 
going  on;  •which,  to  say  nothing  of  such  gross 
breach  of  good  manners,  has  of  late  become  such 
a  source  of  annoyance,  that  It  has  provoked  seri- 
ous and  just  complaints,  the  luore  so,  as  this 
unwarrantable  conduct  seems  to  emanate  from  but 
a,  few  of  those  pi-esent,  who — to  the  detriment  of 
the  manij  true  lovers  of  music — would  seem  to  be 
more  attracted  and  charmed  by  the  sounds  of 
their  own  voices,  than  by  the  inspiring,  solemn, 
majestic  tones  of  Beethovex  or  Mendels- 
sohn. 

An  excellent,  because  just  and  necessary,  al- 
though unfortunately  necessary,  measure,  which 
it  would  be  well  to  introduce  into  Concerts,  strict- 
Ij'  so  called,  as  well  as  Into  public  rehearsals.  We 
commend  it  to  the  directors  of  our  own  various 
orchestral  and  oratorio  concerts  for  this  coming 
■winter.  It  "will  allow  the  quiet  ones  to  listen  to 
Mozart  and  Beethoven  In  peace,  while  the  ofTend- 
Ing  parties  cannot  possibly  complain  "when  check- 
ed, since  a  moment's  reflection  must  show  them 
that  they  and  they  only  have  been  in  the  ■wrong. 
These  are  the  two  serious  objections  against  the 
public  rehearsal  system.  As  to  the  third  one, 
often  urged,  that  they  take  off  the  edge  of  public 
appetite  and  spoil  It  for  the  concerts,  by  making 
these  fine  feasts  too  cheap  and  common,  we  see 
little  force  in  it.  The  truth  is  that  all  great  mu- 
sical compositions  require  to  be  heard  more  than 
once  to  be  appreciated ;  that  the  eager  love  for 
such  great  music  "  grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon," 
and  can  only  e.xist  to  any  wide  extent  amid  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  bearing  it;  that  a  sym- 
phony of  Beethoven,  -where   it  has  been  heard 
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again  and  again  by  tliousands,  will  attract  thou- 
sands, whereas  when  announced  for  the  first  time 
it  will  barely  attract  hundreds ;  and  therefore 
we  conclude  that  a  well  re5;nlated  system  of  ad- 
mission of  audiences  to  rehearsals,  by  familiarizing 
the  ears  and  minds  of  people  with  good  music,  does 
really  tend  to  recruit  and  educate  fresh  audiences 
for  concerts.  The  perfect  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion would  be  a  system  which  should  combine 
both  private  and  audience  rehearsals.  The  Phil- 
harmonic plan  extends  the  privilege  of  rehearsals 
only  to  subscribers  to  the  series  of  Concerts,  or 
"  Associate  Members,"  and  to  others  introduced 
by  them,  upon  the  payment  of  fifty  cents  for  each 
such  admission. 

The  success  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  seems 
due  to  several  causes,  prominent  among  which 
are  these.  First,  it  has  been  fortunate  from  the 
start  in  the  composition  of  its  members,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  fact,  that  being  a  self-governing 
society  of  musicians,  a  class  so  seldom  capable  of 
managing  the  business  of  a  society,  it  has  found 
musicians  gifted  with  the  capacity  for  leadership, 
high-toned,  gentlemanly,  who  had  the  spirit  of 
devotion  and  of  order,  and  whose  wholesome  in- 
fluence was  cheerfully  seconded  by  all.  Second, 
as  regards  the  musical  excellence  and  complete- 
ness of  the  orchestra.  New  York  has  so  very  large 
a  body  of  musicians,  from  which  such  a  society 
may  draw.  Third,  their  audience,  although  it 
has  averaged  very  much  smaller,  until  the  last 
year,  than  our  Boston  audiences  for  such  concerts, 
has  paid  very  much  better.  The  high  price  sys- 
tem has  prevailed.  A  sort  of  exclusiveness  has 
even  been  the  policy  of  the  society  during  the 
years  of  its  initiation  ;  it  has  been  made  a  privi- 
lege to  be  enrolled  among  its  auditors,  like  an  ad- 
mission into  the  true  society  and  sphere  of  music- 
lovers: — a  thing  therefore  worth  paying  well  for, 
for  the  sake  of  listening  in  a  somewhat  congenial 
atmosphere  and  undisturbed.  This  has  not  been 
without  its  good  result ;  it  has  given  character 
and  basis  to  the  concerts,  on  the  strength  of  which 
they  can  now  afford  to  make  themselves  more 
cheap  and  popular,  without  catering  to  lower 
tastes. 

But  in  and  through  all  and  above  all  is  this 
success  due  to  the  high  stand  taken,  and  persist- 
ently maintained,  by  the  artistic  leaders  who  have 
given  tone  to  the  society ;  who,  notwithstanding 
some  inferior  programmes,  have  ever  had  a  fore- 
most regard  to  the  cultivation  of  a  high  and  clas- 
sical taste  in  music ;  and  who  have  not  compro- 
mised the  dignity  of  Art  by  resorting  to  the  ex- 
traneous means  of  brilliant  superficial  triumphs, 
to  swelling  advertisements  and  the  like  Barnum- 
bian  clap-trap.  Content  to  persevere  in  doing  a 
good  thing  and  let  the  world  find  them  out,  they 
at  length  have  their  reward. 


A  League  for  Truth.  —  "Veritas,"  who 
writes  to  us  from  Philadelphia,  complains  that  the 
newspapers  there  never  will  tell  the  truth  about 
the  concerts,  unless  their  consciences  are  sudden- 
ly quickened  by  the  withholding  of  "  free  tickets." 
The  same  thing  is  lamentably  too  true  of  news- 
papers in  all  our  cities,  nor  is  the  case  a  great 
deal  better  when  you  go  to  London  and  to  Paris. 
"  Musical  criticism"  in  newspapers,  we  all  know, 
with  a  very,  very  few  exceptions,  and  those  ex- 
ceptions sometimes  only  for  a  short  spell,  is  any- 
thing but  criticism,  and  anything  but  truth-telling. 
It  is  simply  extra-bountiful  advertisement,  which 


the  concertrgivers  have  got  spoiled  and  pampered 
into  looking  for  as  a  part  of  the  quid  pro  quo 
when  they  insert  paid  advertisements.  In  paying 
a  business  price,  they  expect  not  only  to  have 
their  business  done,  but  to  have  any  amount  of 
friendship  and  partiality  and  praise  thrown  in 
besides.  Newspapers  live  by  advertising,  and  so 
vie  with  one  another  in  inconsiderate  praise  and 
compliment  of  artists  and  would-be  artists  and 
humbugs  and  all,  rather  than  lose  their  patron- 
age. 

If  a  young  man,  with  some  sincere  love  of  mu- 
sical truth,  reviews  a  concert  for  a  newspaper,  he 
is  very  apt  to  receive  a  hint  from  the  employer 
that  the  article  must  be  as  complimentary  and 
flattering  as  he  can  "  conscientiously"  make  it ; 
and  he  must  stretch  that  conscience  very  far  not 
to  be  told  the  next  morning  that  he  has  been 
"  terribly  severe,"  let  him  write  as  kindly  as  he 
will.  We  blame  no  one  ;  perhaps  in  the  present 
state  of  things  they  cannot  do  better ;  perhaps  it 
is  impossible  to  swim  against  the  tide.  The  truth 
is,  musical  criticism,  in  any  true  sense,  does  not 
pay.  Very  rarely  does  a  newspaper  see  its  in- 
terest in  paying  for  it  liberally  enough  to  secure 
the  services  of  persons  qualified  for  such  a  task. 
They  make  light  of  it,  are  content  with  the  loose 
and  thoughtless  paragraphs  of  any  boy,  who  is 
glad  to  gratify  his  love  of  concert-going,  and 
perhaps  his  vanity,  getting  free  admissions  and  a 
few  dollars  to-boot  for  so  easy  a  service  as  the  fun 
of  inditing  the  said  paragraphs  and  reading  them 
the  next  morning.  The  staple  of  the  articles  is 
praise,  promiscuous  and  unqualified,  in  full  chime 
always  with  the  heralding  announcements  of 
Madame's  or  of  Signor's  enterprising,  gentleman- 
ly, generous  agents.  Sometimes  a  little  personal 
si)ite  or  prejudice  varies  the  color  of  the  article, 
embittering  its  tone,  but  who  will  deny  that  we 
have  faithfully  depicted  the  prevailing  practice  ? 
A  third-rate  prima  donna  comes,  witli  shrewd 
associates  and  agents ;  telegraphic  despatches,  even, 
have  forewarned  us  of  her  astounding  triumph 
last  night  in  another  city ;  the  laudatory  echoes 
are  caught  up  by  paper  after  paper  with  the  sim- 
plest, silliest  good  will ;  she  sings,  perhaps  shows 
real  merits,  but  the  talk  is  started,  the  fashion  is 
set,  "  it's  the  humor  of  it"  (as  Corporal  Nym 
says,)  and  "  peerless,"  "  unapproachable"  are  the 
flaming  epithets  that  break  out  over  every  news- 
paper. You  would  think  that  here  was  another 
LiND  or  Grisi  ;  for  all.  that  was  ever  said  of 
them  is  said  of  this  one,  and  will  be  said  again  and 
again  of  others  who  shall  follow  at  an  humble  dis- 
tance after  her. 

Now  we  make  a  proposal  to  the  conductors  of 
our  City  Press  ;  for  we  know  that  they  all  would 
gladly  maintain  the.  dignity  of  criticism  in  inusic 
as  in  other  matters,  in  their  columns,  if  they  only 
knew  they  could.  The  proposal  is  simply  this  : 
let  all  the  daily  papers  enter  into  a  league  to- 
gether, that,  whether  concert-givers  advertise 
with  them  or  not,  in  their  notices  of  artists  and  of 
concerts,  they  will  all  abide  by  one  another  in 
telling  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  far  as  they  are 
able  to  find  it  out ;  that  any  suggestion  from 
agents  or  managers  of  concerts  as  to  the  kind  of 
notice  expected,  shall  be  treated  as  a  discourtesy 
to  the  Press ;  as,  in  fact,  so  much  impertinence. 
This  will  soon  bring  the  agents  to  their  senses, 
and  show  them  their  advertising  is  a  business  mat- 
ter, and  no  favor.  Now  who  will  lead  off  in  a 
League  for  Truth  ? 


Miss  Adelaide  Philltpps  gives  a  second  Con- 
cert in  the  Music  Hall  this  evening,  assisted  by  Mr. 
MiLLAKD  and  an  orchestra  conducted  by  Zerf.ahn. 
She  will  sing  the  famous  cavalina  :  Che  faro  senza 
Euridice,  from  Gluck's  Orfeo ;  an  aria  from  Marino 
Falii:ro  (Donizetti :)  Non  pin  mesta  ;  an  English  hn\- 
lad;  and  duets  from  Tancredi  and  La  Farorita. 
Beethoven's  "  Prometheus"  overture  will  open  the 
concert. . .  .Mrs.  J.  H.  Long,  one  of  the  most  gifted 
and  promising  of  our  native  singers,  has  lieen  en- 
gaged, it  will  be  seen,  for  the  first  of  the  Orchestral 
Concerts,  which  has  been  fixed  for  the  24th  of  this 
month.  See  announcement  in  another  column,  and 
make  haste  if  you  would  secure  season  tickets  at 
subscription  price. 

We  have  had  peculiar  satisfaction  in  viewing  a 
statuette  of  Beethoven,  in  Paris  bronze,  by  Wm. 
W.  Story.  The  design  is  original  and  striking,  and 
the  execution  admirable.  Intended  for  a  parlor  and 
not  a  monumental  statue  in  a  spacious  hall,  it  differs 
altogether  in  treatment  from  the  colossal  Beethoven 
of  Ckawfokd.  The  mighty  little  man,  with  the 
great  head,  is  represented  in  a  .sitting  posture,  lean- 
ing over  the  arm  of  his  chair,  his  chin  resting  on  his 
hand,  which  grasps  the  ball  surmounting  the  chair,  as 
in  the  very  agony  of  composition,  all  knotted  up, 
and  laboring  with  great  thoughts,  and  a  mighty, 
never-yielding  will  to  execute  them,  as  only  a  Beet- 
hoven could  labor.  The  figure  is  short  and  rugged, 
as  we  have  the  actual  man  descrilied,  not  lifted  into 
any  ideal  nobility  of  stature ;  the  dress,  too,  that  of 
his  time,  until  his  latest  years,  that  is,  small  clothes, 
open  shirt  collar,  and  a  large  skirted  great  coat 
thrown  b.ack,  with  pocket  stuffed  with  music  sheets. 
The  head,  for  which  the  artist  had  the  aid  of  a  mask 
taken  from  the  composer's  face  after  death,  is  liigger 
in  proportion,  than  in  Crawford's  statue,  and  per- 
haps more  literally  true,  yet  not  essentially  unlike, 
at  least  to  our  observation.  It  is  of  the  noble.^t  type, 
thoroughly  German  in  its  character,  and  thoroughly 
individual;  full  of  fire,  of  genius,  of  deep-brooding 
sentiment  and  thought,  of  power  and  equally  of 
suffering;  the  forehead  covered  with  knotty  protu- 
berances and  swollen  veins;  the  face  marked  and 
furrowed  with  the  lines  of  intense  thought  and  emo- 
tion. One  feels  that  this  is  truly  Beethoven,  and  can 
admire  it  equally  in  its  way  with  the  colossal  erect 
image  designed  for  the  Music  Hall.  We  trust  our 
friend  will  allow  copies,  both  in  bronze  and  plaster, 
of  this  satisfactory  statuette,  which  was  modelled 
while  he  was  abroad,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  poet 
Bkowning,  who  is  the  appreciating  possessor  of  the 
first  copy. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  that  Mr.  Olitek  Ditson 
is  about  publishing  the  complete  four-part  songs  of 
Mendellsohn,  with  German  and  English  words,  in 
a  handsome  volume  of  some  200  pages.  It  will  be 
the  richest  windfall  to  our  hundreds  of  glee  clubs 
and  singing  circles,  that  has  occurred  for  many  a 
year.  We  only  hope  that  the  English  words  used 
may  be  a  somewhat  fair  representation  of  the  Ger- 
man original ;  for  song-writers  like  Mendelssohn  and 
Franz  and  Schubert,  commonly  choose  good  poems 
for  their  subjects.  It  has  been  too  common  here  for 
publishers,  on  the  score  of  economy,  to  borrow  any 
English  words  they  might  chance  to  find  in  London 

editions  of  the  songs  they  undertake  to  reprint 

J.  A.  NovELLO,  (London  and  New  York,}  has  just 
issued  the  theoretic  works  of  Albkeciitsberger, 
the  great  contrapuntist,  the  master  of  Beethovex 
and  so  many  other  masters,  complete  in  one  beauti- 
ful octavo  volume,  at  the  low  price  of  S2.63,  a  work 
which  in  former  editions  has  cost  four  times  as  much. 
The  translation  is  by  Sabilla  Nove:  ^o,  and  the 
book  contains  the  treatise  on  "  Harmony  and  Thor- 
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ough  Bass,"  and  the  "  Guide  to  Composition,"  which 
may  also  be  had  separately,  the  former  in  one,  and 
the  latter  in  two  volumes.  A  lawyer  would  almost 
as  soon  ho  without  his  Blackstone,  as  a  musician 
without  this  foundation  work. 

At  the  Academy  of  Music  during  the  past  week 
Mme.  Lagrange  has  appeared  in  La  Sonnamhula 
and  Linda.  The  steamers  Hermann  and  Ariel 
brought  the  new  artists,  whose  engagement  was  men- 
tioned in  our  last,  viz :  Salviani,  first  tenor,  from 
Florence  ;  Patania,  prima  donna,  from  Vienna  and 
Milan  ;  Caspani,  primo  basso  profondo,  from  Milan  ; 
.and  Sisnora  Va.ntaldi,  contr.alto;  also  Mile.  Nan- 
TiER-DiDiEE,  contralto,  who  succeeded  Alboni  at 
Covcnt  Garden,  and  has  been  principal  contralto 
with  Gkisi  and  Mario  for  the  past  three  years. 
The  season  will  now  set  in  in  earnest.  The  Pro- 
phcte  will  be  brought  out  early  next  week,  in  which 
Salviani  will  make  his  first  appearance  as  the  Pro- 
phet, with  Mme.  Lagrange  as  Fides,  and  Morelli 
as  Zacharias.  Les  Siigiienots,  IJEtuile  da  Nord,  Ro- 
bert le  Diable,  and  Verdi's  last,  the  "  Sicilian  Ves- 
pers," are  also  promised. 

The  Philadelphia  newspapers  notice  the  perform- 
ances of  Mehul's  "Joseph"  in  much  more  admiring 
terms  than  our  spicy  correspondent  "  Veritas." — 
Surely  "  Veritas  "  could  have  found  a  happier  term 
to  apply  to  Mr.  Artiiprson's  voice  than  "pretty;" 
the  timidity,  or  nei-vousness,  we  can  conceive 
possible,  and  without  discredit  to  so  good  an  artist. 
The  Argus  says  of  him : 

He  has  a  fine  tenor  voice,  a  prepossessing  appear- 
ance, and  a  thorough  musical  education.  His  notes 
are  pure,  and  made  without  any  apparent  effort.  His 
m.anners  are  easy  and  graceful,  and,  as  far  as  we 
could  observe,  he  had  but  a  single  fault,  and  that  is 
a  serious  one.  He  has  affectations  of  pronunciation 
which  mar  his  singing  most  grievously.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  what  we  mean,  take  the  simple  word  into. 
Mr.  A.  sings  it  as  a  word  of  three  syllables,  thus — 
in-ato. 

Of  the  second  performance,  on  Saturday,  the  Penn. 
Inquirer  says  : 

The  immense  body  of  voices,  and  the  executants, 
generally  appeared  to  vie  with  each  other  in  making 
the  ensemble /)e!/ec(,  and  never  was  a  more  glorious 
triumph  achieved  than  on  this  second  performance. 
Applause  followed  each  successive  piece  in  order, 
and  the  discrimination  shown  by  the  Conductor,  fully 
convinced  every  listener  present  that  he  fully  under- 
stood his  subject,  and  the  executants  under  him  as 
fully  comprehended  the  energetic  wielding  of  his 
baton.  The  Choruses  apjjeared  like  one  vast  piece 
of  machinery,  once  set  in  niotion,  impossible  to  go 
wrong.  Words  and  music  rolled  on  in  mighty  ma- 
jesty, and  for  once  we  heard  distinctly  the  words 
emphatically  given,  agreeably  to  the  text  and  com- 
mon sense. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  English  version  of 
the  text  of  "Joseph,"  used  on  this  occasion,  made 
by  Prof.  Crodcii,  who,  we  are  happy  to  hear,  pro- 
poses to  publish  the  work  by  subscription.  We  are 
not  familiar  with  the  original,  but  the  translation 
reads  well.  The  week  has  been  a  very  musical  one 
in  Philadelphia  :  Saturday,  27th,  Musical  Union, 
"Joseph;"  Monday,  Harmonia  Sacred  Music  So- 
ciety, "  Creation  ;"  Wednesday,  PAEODi,with  Stea- 
KOSCH,  Artiiukson,  &c.,  a  rich  programme  ;  Thurs- 
day, Miss  C.  SiiEPPARD,  with  Messrs.  Thunder, 
Crouch,  and  La  Crassa,  pianist,  songs,  glees,  &c. ; 
Friday,  Parodi  again ;  and  Saturday  (to-uight)  Ar- 
thurson  and  Crouch. 

Alfred  Jaell  was  coneertizing  in  the  early  part 
of  last  month,  with  his  usual  success,  in  Hanover, 
where,  says  the  journal  of  that  jdace,  he  had  the 
honor  to  play  before  the  king,  who  graciously  pre- 
sented the  young  artist  with  a  costly  ring Ole 

Bull  has  taken  up  his  bow  again.  Ho  has  lately 
played  in  Providence,  and  gave  a  concert  in  Salem 
on  Wedesday  evening,  assisted  by  Mile.  SopniE 
Mariani,  "  favorite  young  prima  donna  and  great 


vocalist  from  the  principal  theatres  of  Italy  and  Ger- 
many", Sig.  Manzoociii,  "  first  tenor  of  the  grand 
oper.as  of  Madrid,  Lisbon  and  Naples",  and  "  the  dis- 
tinguished pianist  and  composer",  Franz  Eotii. 
...  .A  Philadelphia  paper  says  of  the  concert  men- 
tioned in  our  correspondence,  alluding  to  the  by  no 
means  fair-weather  names  of  some  of  the  leading 
performers:  "A  terribly  stormy,  \yct  and  disagreea- 
ble evening — prob.ably  an  elemental  compliment  to 
Messrs.  Thunder,  Rohr  and  Rainer — prevented  a 
very  largo  attendance  at  Concert  Hall  to  hear  Me- 
hul's oratorio  of  "Joseph  and  his  Brethren." 


Ji  d  u  4  r  i  i  fo  c  m  i{  n  t  s . 


MUSS  J.a©l!MOl©  FilMlJpP'S 

Kespoctfully  begs  to  announce  that  [by  desire)  she  will  give  a 

CONCERT 

AT    TOE 

BOSTON   MUSIC  HALL, 
This  CSaturday)  Evening,  iN'ov.  Sd. 

PROGRAMME. 
Part  I. 

1.  Ovprfnre  :  "  PpoTne^heus," BeathOTeD. 

2.  Enfilish  Ballad  -  "  Then  you'll  rememlier  mcj" 

from  the  BoJifinlan  Girl, Balfe. 

Mr.  H.  MilliiTd. 

3.  Aria;  "Die  cleraente,"  from  Mnrino  Fa/iVro,. ..  .Donizetti. 

Miss  A.  Phillipps. 

4.  Canzone:  "La  Donna  ^  inoliile."  from  2J/;g'0?e/io Yerdi, 

Mr.  H.  Millnrd. 

5.  Cavatina  ;  "  Cbe  faro,"  from  Orfto, Gluck. 

Mi?s  A.  Philiipps. 

6.  Duetto  from  Tancrpfli,  (by  requpsfc,) Rossini. 

Miss  Philiipps  and  Mr.  Millard. 

Part  H. 

1    Overture:  ^'  Martha," Flotow. 

2.  English  Ballad  :  "  The  Tillajre  Bella," Peed. 

Mi.=s  A.  Philiipps. 

3.  Romanza  :  "  La  Domanda." Millard. 

Mr.  H.  Millard. 

4.  Rondo:  "  Non  piu  mesta,  from.  CewerenfoZa, Rossini. 

Miss  A.  Philiipps. 

5-  Anvil  Chorus  from   II  Trovatore, Verdi. 

6.  Duetto  from  La  Favnri.ta, Donizetti. 

Miss  Philiipps  and  Mr.  Millard. 
Tickets  Fifty  Cents  each,  to  be  obtained  at  the  usual  places. 
Doors  open  at  7.     Commence  at  8  o'clock. 

ORCHESTRAL  COM"CERTS. 

ENCOURAGED  by  the  numbers  who  have  already  sub- 
scribed for  season  tickets,  the  Mana.fjinp  Commirtee  re- 
spectfully announce  that  the  proposed  series  of  Six  Concerts 
will  commence  on  SATDRDAY  EVENING,  Nov.  24th,  in  the 
Boston  Music  Hall,  and  be  continued  once  a  fortnight. 

The  Orchestra  "f  fifty-four  of  our  best  musicians  has  been 
orfranized,  Tvith  Carl  Zerrahn  as  Conductor,  and  eminent 
Solo  Artists  will  as.'^ist.  The  leading  features  of  the  First  Con- 
cert will  be  Beethoven's  Seventh  Symphony,  the  Overture  to 
Tannh'dusery  and  the  Finale  from  Don  Ji/aii,  for  orchestra  ; 
Vocal  piece3  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Long  ;  and  Mendelssohn's  Concerto 
in  G  minor,  for  Piano,  by  Otto  Dresel. 

Early  applications  will  be  necessary  for  Subscription  Tickets, 
as  the  lists  cannot  be  kept  open  after  tlie  20th  of  November. 
Tickets  for  the  Single  Concert,  Fifty  Cents.  Subscription 
tickets  will  be  ready  for  delivery  Nov.  12th,  at  Richardson's 
Musical  Exchange,  2S2  Washington  street,  where  further  par- 
ticulars may  be  learned.     By  order  of  the  Committee, 

NATHAN  RICHARDSON,  Sec. 

SMITH    &    NIXOIV'S     NEAV     HAZiIi, 
Fourth,  street,  Cincinnati,  Oliio, 

IS  NOW  COMPLETED. 
CAPACITY,     3,500. 

WANTED,  A  Lady  to   teach   Piano,    Singing,    Guitar, 
Pencilling  and  Water-colors.    Apply  imm-diately,  stat- 
ing qualifications  in  full.     Salary  S?500  per  annum,  with  con- 
ditions of  increase,  GEO.  C.  TAYLOR, 
Director  of  the  Acad,  of  Music  and  Fine  Arts  connected  with 
the  Madison  Feoiale  College.  Madison,  Morgan  Co.  Geo 

ANDEEAS    T.    THORUP, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PlANO-FORTE, 
84   PInckney   Street. 

May  be  addressed  at  Reed's  or  Richardson's  Music  Storea. 

"VOCAL    INSTRUCTOR." 

THE  EUROPEAN  METHOD  of  Teaching  Vocal  Music  in 
Clas.ses.  with  Elementary  and  Progressive  Exercises  in 
Solfeggi  and  Voealizaiion— including  a  selection  of  Secular  and 
Sacreii  Duetto«,  Trios,  Quartettes  and  Choruses,  by  Mr.  Deems. 
Price  SG  per  doz.  Published  entire  in  Treble  and  Bass  Clefs, 
separately.  A  copy  for  exaniinatiou  in  Treble  and  Bass  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  upon  the  reception  of  50  cts  in  stamps 
or  money.    Publisbed  by  GEORGE  WILLIG,  Jr.,  Baltimore. 

NORMA,  by  Brllini.— English  and  Italian  words.    One 
handsome  quarto  vol.     Price  S2. 
Published  by    Oliver  Ditsoii,  115  Washington  St. 

l^JOB  PRITING  neatly  aod  promptly  executed  at  this  Office. 


HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY. 

nB~1!IIC  Govomnient  of  the  Society  announces  that  the  usual 
i-  series  ol'  SIX  CONCKItTS  will  ho  «iven  at  the  Hunic  Hall, 
commencing  on  SUNDAY  KVKNING,  Nov'r  18,  when  Han- 
del's Oratorio,  SOLOMON,  will  be  performed  for  the  first  time 
in  America.  Talented  Vocalists  and  an  efficient  Orchestrahave 
been  engaged. 

Carl  ZKniunN,  Conductor;  F.  F.  Mueli-er,  Organist. 

Full  particulars  will  be  given  in  future  advertisements. 

Tickets  for  the  series.  S2— may  be  obtained  at  the  Music 
Stores  of  Reed  &  Co.,  Ditson,  Wade,  Richardson  and  Miller: 
al.-o  of  the  Secretary.  U.  L.  UAZBLTON,  Secretary, 

Bo.ston,  October  23, 1^55.  Joy's  Building. 

CHAMBER  CONCERTS. -Seventh  Series. 

4\)t  311raiirls3Dl;ii  (aiiinttttt  iCIkIt, 

RESPECTFULLY  inform  their  friends  and  the  musi<'al  pub- 
lic of  Boston,  that  they  will  give  a  eeries  of  EIGHT 
Chamber  Concerts  at  Messrs.  CmciiERiNo's  Rooms,  to  take 
place  on  alternate  Tuesdny  evenings.  Tickets  for  the  Series, 
Five  dollars.  Single  tickets,  One  dollar  each.  liista  may  be 
found  at  the  music  stores  on  Monday,  Oct.  22d. 

HENRY    S.    CUTLER, 

SikiMl]!  iS  f  Ml  iS'lAS, 

BASEMENT  KOOM   IN  THE   CIICKCH  OF  THE  ADVENT, 

GREEN  STREET. 

DC?^Communications  may  be  left  with  Oliver  Ditson,  or  with 

Nathan  Richardson. 

ALTO    VOICE 

WANTED,  Immediaiehj^  for  an  Episcopal  church  in  this 
city.  No  one  need  apply,  who  has  not  all  the  requisites 
of  a  good  church  singer.  Salary  according  to  musical  capa- 
city.    Candidates  may  leave  their  address  at  this  office. 

MR.    C  OREXiLI, 

ENCOURAGED  by  the  success  of  his  Classes  in  SiKGiNa 
last  year,  proposes  to  resume  the  same  at  the  Messr.i.  Chick- 
aring's  rooms,  on  Monday,  Oct.  1st,  at  4  o'clock,  P.  M.,  to  be 
continued  at  the  same  hour  and  place  on  Mondays  and  Thurs- 
days. 

As  it  is  the  intention  of  Mr.  Corelli,  to  give  young  ladies  the 
opportunity  of  practising  Trios,  Quartets,  Choruses.  &c.,he 
has  engaged  the  services  of  Sig.  Ge:ji4ARI  as  pianist  and  accom- 
panist. 

GEORGE   W.  PRATT, 

OF  THE  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC  AT  LEIPSIC, 

SJtadjtv  of  Ringing,  pannaitjr  mis  CounlcrpDint, 

In  private  lessons  or  classes. 
RESIDENCE,  No.  102  MYRTLE  STREET. 

ADOLPII     KIELBLOCK, 

TEACHER    OF    MUSIC , 
U.     S.     HOTEL. 

Communications  can  be  left  at  Mr.  Ditson's  music  store. 

MR.  HARRISON  MILLARD 

Respectfully  announces  to  his  former  pupils  and  the  public 
generally,  that  he  is  now  ready  to  resume  his  LESSONS  IN 
SINGING,  on  the  same  terms  as  the  past  year. 
No.  6  Tyler  Street,  Oct  6,  1S55. 

HERMANN  ECKHARBT, 

BEGS  LEAVE  to  inform  the  Musical  Public  of  Boston,  that 
he  can  devote  a  few  spare  hours  to  giving  instruction  in 
the  higher  branches  of  Music,  such  as  the  Sonatas  of  Mozart 
and  Beethoven,  with  Violin  accompaniment.  Thorough  Bass, 
&c.    Residence,  No.  14  Pleasant  Street,  corner  of  Spear  Place. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Has  returned  to  town  and  is  re;idy  to  receive  pupils.    He  may 
be  addressed  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange. 

TEACHER  OF  MUSIC,  265  Washington  St. 

KESIDENCE....13  SUAWMDT  STREET,  BOSTON. 

A.   W.   ERENZEL, 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

May  be  addressed  at  Reed's  or  Richardson's  Music  Stores,  or 
at  his  residence,  No.  36  Charles  Street. 

GUSTAV  KREBS 

Is  prepared  to  receive  Pupils  for  instruction  on  the  Piano, 
Violin,  or  Flute.  He  may  be  addressed  at  the  Musical  Ex- 
change, No.  'ii82  TVashiogtou  Street,  or  at  his  residence.  No.  2 
Hoi  lis  Place. 

ORATORIOS  AND  MASSES. 

ORATORIO  of  CREATION,    Arranged  by  Bishop 1.2.5 

ORATORIO  of  MOSES  IN  EGYPT, 1.60 

STAHAT  MATKR,  by  RossiKi.    (Latin  and  Eng.  text,).  .1.00 

MOZART'S  REQUIEM,  (ISih  Mass),      do  do  1.00 

"  TWELFTH  MASS,  do  do  l.HO 

BEETHOVEN'S  MASS  in  C,  do  do  7.5 

HAYDN'S  THIRD  MASS  in  B,  do  do  75 

This  edition  of  Masses  has  been  highly  approved  of  by  the 

leading  Churches  and  Societies  in  the  States  and  Canadas,  and 

their  use  adopted  by  them.    Its  superior  distinctness  of  type 

and  convenient  size  commend  it  to  the  patronage  of  vocalists. 

Published  by  Oliver  Dltson,  115  Washington  St. 
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Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     y  9   Broadway  J  N.Y. 

NOVELLO'S    LIBRARY 

FOR  THE    DIFFUSION    OF 

MUSICAL    KNOWLEDGE. 

NOW     READY: 

Cownlete.  three  volumes  hi  one^  bound  in  doth.     Price  ^2.63  : 
Bij  mail,  §S2  85. 

ALBRECHTSBERGEirS  collerted  Writings  on  THOROUGH 
BASE,  HARMONY,  and  COML'OSITION,  for  Self-Instnuaion. 
Translated  by  Sabilla  Novei.lo,  from  the  original  German. 
The  niusipal  examples  revised  by  Vincent  Novello.  [P'ormer 
price,  S?10  50.]  Voll.  Harmony  and  Thorough-Base,  88  cts.,  by 
mail,  94  cents.  Vols.  11.  and  111  ,  Guide  to  Composition. 
Eachj  88  cents  ;  by  mail,  94  cents. 
T. 

CATEL'S  TREATISE  ON  HARMONY.  Translated  by  Maut 
CoWDEN  Ci-ARKE,  from  the  original  French.     [Former  price, 
S^S.TS.]    In  paper  wrapper,  63  cents;  by  mail,  68  cts. 
IV. 

MOZART'S  SUCCINCT  THOROUGH-BASE  SCHOOL.— 
Transiated  from  the  German  by  Sabilla  Novello.    The  unisiral 
examples  revised  by  Joslah  Pittman.     [Former  price,  SI  75.] 
In  paper  wrapper,  21  cents  ;  by  mail,  23  cents. 
III. 

FETTS'  TREATISE  on  CHOIR  and  CHORUS  SINGING. 
Translated  from  the  French,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Helmore, 
M.A.  [Former  price,  15  francs  ]  In  paper  wrapper,  33  cents ; 
by  mail,  41  cents. 

II. 

MARX'S,  DR.,  GENERAL  MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION.— An 
aid  to  Teachers  and  Learners  in  every  branch  of  Musical 
Knowledge.  Translated  by  George  Macirone,  from  the  ori- 
ginal German,  expressly  for  Novello's  Library  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Musical  Knowledge.  [Former  price,  ©3.75-]  Bound  in 
cloth,  price,  ©163;  by  mail,  ©1.75- 

*'^*  Of  thi.s  work,  five  lar^e  eriitions  have  been  printed  in 
Germany,  besides  being  reprinted  in  England.  It  compr'^hends 
minute  explanations  of  every  musical  matter,  from  the  sim- 
plest rudiments,  through  the  various  elaborar.iono  of  rhythm, 
doctrine  of  tones,  instruments,  elementary  and  artistic  forms 
of  composition,  artistic  performance,  and  musical  education  in 
general. 

CHERUBINI'S  TREATISE  '  ON  COUNTERROTNT  AND 
FUGUE.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke,  from  the  orisi- 
Dal  French.  The  musical  portion  has  also  been  supervised  by 
by  Mr.  Josiah  Pittm^n,  Organist  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  [Former 
price,  ©7.8S.]     Bound  in  cloth,  price,  Sl-63  ;  by  mail,  ©1.75. 

THE  ORGAN  AND  ITS  CONSTRUCTION;  A  Systematic 
Hand-Book  for  Organists,  Organ  Builders,  etc.  Translated 
from  the  German  of  J.  J.  Seidel,  Organist  at  Breslau.  Price, 
SI  50  ;  by  mail,  tl.63. 

J,  A.  NOVELLO, 

Sacred  Music  Store,  389  Broadway,  New  York, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

SIGNOR  AUQUSTO  BENDELAUI 

WILL  be  ready  to  receive  pupils  by  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember. He  may  be  addressed  at  the  rooms  of  Messrs. 
Chickering  &  Sons,  or  at  Richardson's  Musicdl  Exchange, 
unril  October  Isfc,  after  which  time  at  his  residence,  No.  86 
Pinckney  Street. 

Sig.  Bendelari's  class  of  young  ladies  in  singing,  for  hegin- 
nrrs  only,  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  9th,  at  4  o'clock, 
P.  I\I.,  in  the  Messrs  Chickering's  S;iloon,  where  the  exercises 
will  be  continued  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  alternoon,  at 
the  same  hour. 

G.   ANDHE   &    CO/S 

^z^tii  of    jfortio[it   anil    ^^^xxizziit   JEusu, 

19   S.  NINTH   STREET,  ABOVE  CHESTNUT, 

(East  side.)  PHILADELPHIA. 

[Iv^A  catalogue  of  our  stork  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  published.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 


L.  H.   SOUTHARD, 

TEACH  EI5     ©F     MWSBC, 
265  "WasHxiiigtom  Street,  Boston. 

CHICKERINa   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND    AND     SQUARE 

e*3:-^3!>jc:>-.:ef^c3:elt3E3S, 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

WAKEUOOMS, 

TKEMONT     STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 

ED'WARD 


CHLTHCH    ORGANS. 

COPARTNERSHIP    NOTICE. 

WM.  B.  D.  SIMMOKS,  Organ  Builder, 

(Heretofore  doing  business  in  the  style  of  Wm.  B.  D.  Sisimoks 
&  Co.)  and 

GEOEGE   FISHER, 

Of  Cambridge,  have  this  day  formed  a  Copartnership  for  con- 
tinning  the  manufacture  of  Church  Organs. 

We  design  to  keep  in  our  W:irerooms  New  Instruments  for  snie 
at  prices  from  ©400  to  ©1.500  each,  and  are  pn-pared  to  build 
by  contract  at  the  shortest  notice,  Organs,  worth  from  ©GOO  to 
.©12.000.  Andby  promptand  faithful  execution  ofordershopo  to 
merit  a  like  encouragement  to  that  heretofore  extended  to  W'm. 
B.  D.  Simmons,  and  which  has  indicated  the  necessity  of  this 
business  connection,  that  his  entire  attention  may  be  devoted 
to  the  more  difficult  and  artistic  parts  of  the  business,  so  th.at 
an  increase  thereof  may  cause  no  diminution  of  the  personal 
attention  which  is  requisite  forthe  mainteriance  of  the  CHA- 
RACTER of  our  instruments,  upon  which  we   rely  for  success. 

While  it  will  he  our  aim  and  ambition  to  furnish  Organs  of 
A  Perfection  of  tone  and  Mechanism,  and  of  an  elegance  op 
EXXERtOR  UNSURPASSED,  we  are  confident  of  ability  to  offer  terms 
MORE  FAA'ORABLE  THAN  CAN  BE  OBT.^INED  ELSE- 
\^'HERE.  for  the  following  reasons  :  Having  ample  means,  we 
can  purchase  in  large  quantities  at  first  cost,  for  cash  ;  can  al- 
ways command  the  most  talented  assistants,  and  also  do  suf- 
ficient business  to  practise  division  of  labor,  which,  by  assign- 
intr  parts  to  workmen  skilled  in  their  particular  branch,  neces- 
sarily insures  better  work  at  less  expense.  Our  Manufactory, 
by  its  proximity  to  Charles  river,  enables  us  to  receive  lumber 
direct  from  the  vessel  at  first  cost,  and  having  been  erected 
expressly  for  the  business,  is  in  arrangement,  size,  conve- 
nience and  its  facilities  unequalled,  being  furnishetl  with  steam 
engine,  steam-heated  drying-house,  planing,  grooving,  match- 
ing, moulding,  tenoning,  boring,  and  other  machines,  together 
with  lath  scroll,  circular  and  other  saws,  &c.,  all  operated 
by  steam  power. 

Tlifse  facilities  are  such  as  are  possf:ssed  by  no  other  mamt- 
factnrer  of  Organs  in  this  couniry,  and  of  them.'^elves  would 
enable  us  to  furnish  instruments,  with  a  fair  profit,  at  a  price 
which  tho.=;e  of  like  quality  must  cost  builders  who  have  work 
done  by  hand  that  can  be  better  executed  at  half  the  cost  by 
steam  machinery. 

Second  liand  Organs  at  all  times  for  sale. 

Orders  for  tuning  church  organs  promptly  attended  to,  and 
contracts  taken  for  tuning  by  the  year. 

Orders  respectfully  solicited. 

SIMMONS    &.    FISHER, 
No.  1  Charles  St.,  cor.  of  Cambridge  St.  Boston. 

Boston,  October  1, 1855.  06  3mo 


GAEL    ZERRAHN, 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

May  be  addressed  at  Wade"s  Music  Store,  197  Washington  St. 

EXES  ^57^  @' 
PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FOKTE, 

Manufactory,  379  "Washington  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

YOUIG  UDIES'  VOCAL  MSIG  BCHOOi. 

E.  R.  BLANCKCARD,  Teachier. 

This  School  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  acquire  the 
ability  to  rt a// music  readily  at  sight,  and  is  particuUivly  adapt- 
ed to  the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  teach 
singing  in  schools,  or  to  receive  instruction,  from  the  best  mas- 
ters, in  the  Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  Style,  &c. 

Address,  care  of  Geo.  J.  Webb  &  Co  ,  No.  3  Winter  street. 

MR.  J.  C.  D.  PARKER, 

WILL  be  happy  to  give  instruction  in  Piano-forte  and 
Organ  playing,  and  the  Theory  of  Music.     Address: — 
No.  3  Hayward  Place.  May  26.  tf 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  56  Kneeland  Street. 

C.    BREUSING, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW"  YOKK, 

Depot  of  JErard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

[Cr"  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

MR.  AUGUST  PKIES, 

Teacher  of  Music,  will  he  ready  to  receive  pupils  after  October 
15th,  and  may  be  addressed  at  Kichardson's  Musical  Exchange, 
282  Washington  street,  or  at  his  residence,  15  Dix  Place. 

CARL    HAUSE 

O'FFERS  his  services  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
in  the  higher  branches  of  Piano  pl:iying.  The  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Professional  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  wish 
to  accompHsh  themselves  for  pubhc  coucert  playing,  or  teach- 
ing, is  respectfully  requested. 

Mr.  Hause  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Kichardrion,  2S2  Washington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Keed  &  Co.,  IT  Tre- 
mont  Row. 


Xi.    BAIiCE,       MTTSIC     AND     JOB     FBIISTTING    OFFICE, 


FIRST    PREMIUM     MELODEONS, 

The  Very  Best  now  Manufactured. 

t7=S.  D.  &  n.  W.  SMITH  re=pr.crfullv  call  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  r.li';ir  IMI'llOYKD  MELOBEON.^,  constantly  on 
exhibition  at  their  \Varcrnom.';, 

No.  417  ^Vasllingfon  Street. 

By  means  of  a  new  method  of  voicing^  known  on]3'  to  them- 
selves, they  have  succeeded  in  removing  the  harsh  and  buzzing 
sound  whirh  formerly  characterized  the  instrument,  render- 
ing the  tones  full,  clear  and  organ-like.  The  action  is  prompt 
and  reliable,  enabling  fhe  performer  to  execute  the  most  rapid 
music  without  obscuiing  the  tones.  The  swell  is  arranged  to 
give  great  exprepsion. 

The  manufacturers  received  the  First  Premium,  over  all  com- 
petitors, at  the  Fair  of  the  Maseat-husetts  Charitable  Mi-chanic 
Assoi  iation  ;  also  at  the  Metropolitan  MechaDlcs'  Fair,  held  at 
^Va.shington,  D.  C. 

For  the  Parlor,  instruments  are  furnished  at  prices  Tarying 
from  S;45  to  S150. 

Larger  instruments,  with  two  banks  of  keys,  for  chapels  and 
small  churches,  from  S150  to  S^SOO. 

This  last  instrument,  knowu  as  the  ORGAN  HARMONIUM, 
has  been  essentially  improved  by  Mtssrs.  Smith,  and  they  have 
secured  a  patent  therefor. 

Persons  who  wish  to  hire  Melodeons  with  a  view  of  purchas- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  year,  can  have  the  rents  credited  as  part 
payment  of  the  purchase  money. 

MEYER    &    TRETBAR, 

Smpnrtrrs  nnii  ■^.^ulilisljrrs  nf  3$Iii5ir, 

BUFrALOj    N.   Y. 

ITT-AGENTS  for  the  Tublisbing  House  of  G.  M.  METER,  Je. 
Brunswick. 

NEW   AESTHETIC   JOURNAL. 

A  Weekly  Paper  devoted  to  ART,  offers  itself  to  the  attention 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  elevaring  and  refining  influ- 
ences of  Beauty.  Among  the  contributors  to  THE  CHAYON 
already  are  Bryant,  Lowell,  Street,  Rembrandt  Peale,  A.  E. 
DuRAND,  President  of  the  N  tional  Academy  of  Design,  Daniel 
Huntington,  Henry  K.  Brown,  and  amongst  those  engaged 
are  Longfellow,  Batard  Taylor,  Geo  U'm  Curtis,  Rev.  H. 
^y.  Beecher,  Kev.  Sa:.ioel  Osgood,  Rev.  H.  W.  Bellows,  Hon. 
Charles  Sumner,  and  others  of  our  most  eminent  writers.  A 
series  of  papers  by  Ruskin.  and  essays  left  by  the  eminent 
sculptor,  Horatio  Greenougu,  add  to  the  interest  of  The 
Crayon. 

Fro7n  the  Cincinnati  Gazette. 

We  have  already  strongly  recommended  The  CRAToy,  and 
every  succeeding  number  proves  it  to  be  more  and  more  worthy 
of  all  we  have  said  in  its  praise.  No  journal,  devoted  to  Art, 
has  ever  been  so  ably  conducted,  in  this  country  ;  and  if  it 
meets  with  the  support  it  so  richly  deserves,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  exert  a  most  wholesome  influence  upon  the  taste 
of  the  country. 

Published  by  STILLMAN  &  DURAND,  No.  237  Broadway, 
New  York.  Terms,  S3  per  annum,  in  advance.  Back  num- 
bers supplied. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMFOKTEES  OF  F^KEIGN  MUSIC, 

HAVE   REllOVED   TO 

No.  769  BEOADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    YORK. 

A  GOOD  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE! 

DWIGRT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

E  ^apfx  of  Hrt  uxih  I.itiraturc, 

Published  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Boston, 

Tivo  Dollars  per  annum,  in  advance. 

During  the  three  years  since  it  was  established,  this  Journal 
has  met  with  continually  increasing  favor,  and  it  will  enter 
upon  its  EIGHTH  VOLUME  with  the  number  for  Saturday, 
October  6th. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories  ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  iu  its 
Moral,  Social,  and  Religious  bearings;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  Src.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &c. 

fC/^Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.   Address  (post-paid) 

J.  S.  D>nGHT,  21  ScaooL  Si      tosTOK. 

TERMS  OF  ADVERTISINa 

"First  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

For  one  column,  {1*2G  lines)  first  insertion !?12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent. . .  .?:6  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20  cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  advertisementfi, 
quarterly  in  advance. 

Sa^ii^  SCHOOL^^STBEET, 
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Life  of  John  Sebastian  Bach ; 

WITH  A   CRITICAL  VIEW  OF  HIS  COMPOSITIONS,  EY  J.   N.  FORKEL. 

(Continued  from  p.  34  ) 

CHAPTER    III. 

Jolin  Sebastian  Bacli's  manner  of  managing 
tlic  clavichord  is  admired  by  all  those  who  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  him,  and  envied  by 
all  those  who  might  themselves  pretend  to  be  con- 
sidered as  good  performers.  That  this  mode  of 
playing  on  the  clavichord  must  have  been  very 
different  from  that  in  use  among  Bach's  predeces- 
sors and  contemporaries,  may  be  easily  imagined; 
but  hitherto  nobody  has  explained  in  what  this 
diiferenee  properly  consisted. 

If  we  hear  the  same  piece  played  by  ten 
equally  skilful  and  practised  performers,  it  will 
produce,  under  the  hand  of  each,  a  diiferent 
effect.  Each  will  draw  from  the  instrument  a 
different  kind  of  tone,  and  also  give  to  these  tones 
a  greater,  or  less  degree  of  distinctness.  Whence 
can  this  difference  arise,  if  all  the  ten  performers 
have  sufficient  readiness  and  practice  ?  Merely 
from  the  mode  of  touching  the  instrument,  which, 
in  playing  on  the  clavichord,  is  the  same  thing  as 
the  pronunciation  in  speech.  In  order  to  make 
the  delivery  (as  it  may  be  called)  perfect  in  play- 
ing, as  well  as  in  speaking  or  declaiming,  the  great- 
est distinctness  is  required  in  the  production  of  the 
tones,  as  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  words. 
But  this  distinctness  is  susceptible  of  very  various 
degrees.  Even  in  the  lowest  degrees  we  can  un- 
derstand wliat  is  played  or  said ;  but  it  excites  no 
pleasure  in  the  hearer,  because  this  degree  of  dis- 
tinctness compels  him  to  some  exertion  of  his 
attention.  But  attention  to  single  tones  or  words 
ought  to  be  rendered  unnecessary,  that  the  hearer 
may  direct  it  to  the  ideas  anil  their  connection, 
and  f'  this  we  require  the  highest  degree  of  dls- 
tinctii^ss  in  the  production  of  single  tones,  as  in  the 
pronunciation  of  single  words. 

I  have  often  wondered  that  C.  Ph.  Emanuel 
Bach,  in  his  "  Essay  on  the  True  Manner  of 
Playing  on  the  Clavichord,"  did  not  describe  at 
length  this  highest  degree  of  distinctness  in  the 
touch  of  that  instrument,  as  he  not  only  possessed 
it  himself,  but  because  in  this  consists  one  of  the 


chief  differences,  by  which  Bach's  mode  of  play- 
ing on  the  clavichord  is  distinguished  from  all 
others.  He  says,  indeed  in  the  chapter  on  the 
style  of  performance  :  "  Some  persons  play  as  if 
they  had  glue  between  their  fingers  ;  their  touch 
is  too  long,  because  they  keep  the  keys  down 
beyond  the  time.  Others  have  attempted  to  avoid 
this  defect,  and  play  too  short,  as  if  the  keys  were 
burning  hot.  This  is  also  a  fault.  The  middle 
path  is  the  best."  But  he  should  have  taught,  and 
described  to  us,  the  means  of  attaining  this  middle 
path.  I  will  endeavor  to  make  the  matter  plain, 
as  far  as  such  things  can  be  made  plain  without 
oral  instructions. 

According  to  Sebastian  Bach's  manner  of  plac- 
ing the  hand  on  the  keys,  the  five  fingers  are  bent, 
so  that  their  points  come  into  a  straight  line  over 
the  keys,  lying  in  a  plane  surface  under  them,  in 
such  a  manner,  that  no  single  finger  has  to  be 
drawn  nearer,  when  it  is  wanted,  but  that  every 
one  is  ready  over  the  key  which  it  may  have  to 
press  down.  From  this  manner  of  holding  the 
hand,  it  follows, — 1st.  That  no  finger  must  fall 
upon  its  key,  or  (as  often  happens)  be  thrown  on 
it,  but  must  be  placed  upon  it,  with  a  certain  con- 
sciousness of  the  internal  power  and  command 
over  the  motion.  2nd.  The  impulse  thus  given  to 
the  keys,  or  the  quantity  of  pressure,  must  be 
maintained  in  equal  strength,  and  that  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  finger  be  not  raised  perpendicu- 
larly from  the  key,  but  that  it  glide  off'  the  fore 
part  of  the  key,  by  gradually  drawing  back  the 
tip  of  the  finger  towards  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
3rd.  In  the  transition  from  one  key  to  another, 
this  gliding  off'  causes  the  quantity  of  force  or 
pressure,  with  which  the  first  tone  has  been  kept 
up,  to  be  transferred,  with  the  greatest  rapidity, 
to  the  next  finger,  so  that  the  two  tones  are 
neither  disjoined  from  each  other,  nor  blended 
together.  The  touch  is,  therefore,  as  C.  Ph. 
Emanuel  Bach  says,  neither  too  long  nor  too  short, 
but  just  what  it  ought  to  be. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  position  of  the  hand, 
and  of  such  a  touch,  are  very  various,  not  only  on 
the  clavichord,  but  also  on  the  pianoforte  and  tlie 
organ.  I  will  here  mention  only  the  most  impor- 
tant. 1st.  The  holding  of  the  fingers  bent  renders 
all  their  motions  easy.  There  can  therefore  be 
none  of  the  scrambling,  thumping,  and  stumbling, 
which  is  so  common  in  persons  who  play  with 
their  fingers  stretched  out,  or  not  sufficiently  bent. 
2nd.  The  drawing  back  of  the  tips  of  the  fingers, 
and  the  rapid  communication  thereby  effected,  of 
the  force  of  one  finger  to  that  following  it,  pro- 
duces the  highest  degree  of  clearness  in  the  ex- 
pression of  the  single  tones,  so  that  every  passage 
performed  in  this  manner  sounds  brilliant,  rolling, 
and  round.  It  does  not  cost  the  hearer  the  least 
exertion  of  attention  to  understand  a  passage  so 
performed.  3rd.  By  the  gliding  of  the  tip  of  the 
finger  upon  the  key  with  an  equable  pressure, 
sufficient  time  is  given  to  the  string  to  vibrate; 
the  tone,  therefore,  is  not  only  improved,  but  also 
prolonged,  and  we  are  thus  enabled  to  play  in 
proper  connection  even  long  notes,  on  an  instru- 
ment so  poor  in  tone  as  the  clavichord  is.  All 
this  together  has,  besides,  the  very  great  advan- 
tage that  we  avoid  all  waste  of  strength  by  useless 
exertion,  and  by  constraint  in  the  motions.  In 
fact,  Sebastian  Bach  is  said  to  have  played  with 
so  easy  and  small  a  motion  of  the  fingers,  that  it 


was  hardly  perceptible.  Only  the  first  joints  of 
the  fingers  were  in  motion ;  the  hand  retained, 
even  in  the  most  difficult  passages,  its  rounded 
form;  the  fingers  rose  very  little  from  the  keys, 
hardly  more  than  in  a  shake,  and  when  one  was 
employed,  the  other  remained  still  in  its  position. 
Still  less  did  the  other  parts  of  his  body  take  any 
share  in  his  play,  as  happens  with  many  whose 
hand  is  not  light  enough. 

A  person  may,  however,  possess  all  these  advan- 
tages, and  yet  be  a  very  indifferent  performer  on 
the  harpsichord,  in  the  -same  manner  as  a  man 
may  have  a  very  clear  and  fine  pronunciation, 
and  yet  be  a  bad  dcclaimer  or  orator.  To  be  an 
able  performer,  many  other  qualities  are  neces- 
sary, which  Bach  likewise  possessed  in  the  highest 
perfection. 

Tiie  natural  difference  between  the  fingers  in 
size,  as  well  as  strength,  frequently  seduces  per- 
formers, wherever  it  can  be  done,  to  use  only  the 
stronger  fingers,  and  neglect  the  weaker  ones. 
Hence  arises  not  only  an  inequality  in  the  expres- 
sion of  several  successive  tones,  but  even  the  im- 
possibility of  executing  certain  passages,  where  no 
choice  of  fingers  can  be  made.  John  Sebastian 
Bach  was  soon  sensible  of  this;  and  to  obviate  so 
great  a  defect,  wrote  for  himself  particular  pieces, 
in  which  all  the  fingers  of  both  hands  must  nec- 
essarily be  employed  in  the  most  various  positions, 
in  order  to  perform  them  properly  and  distinctly. 
By  this  exercise  he  rendered  all  his  fingers  of 
both  hands  equally  strong  and  serviceable,  so  that 
he  was  able  to  execute  not  only  chords,  and  all 
running  passages,  but  even  single  and  double 
shakes  with  equal  ease  and  delicacy.  He  was 
perfectly  master  even  of  those  passages  in  which, 
while  some  fingers  perform  a  shake,  the  others 
on  the  same  hand  have  to  continue  the  melody. 

To  all  this  was  added  the  new  mode  of  finger- 
ing which  he  had  contrived.  Before  his  time,  and 
in  his  younger  years,  it  was  usual  to  play  rather 
harmony  than  melod}-,  and  not  in  all  the  twenty- 
four  major  and  minor  modes.  As  the  clavichord 
was  still  what  the  Germans  call  "  gebunden,"  so 
that  several  keys  struck  a  single  string,  it  could 
not  be  perfectly  tuned  :  people  played  therefore 
only  in  those  modes  which  could  be  tuned  with 
the  most  purity.  From  these  circumstances  it 
happened,  that  even  the  greatest  performers  of 
that  time  did  not  use  the  thumb  till  it  was  abso- 
lutely neccessary  in  stretching.  When  Bach 
began  to  unite  melody  and  harmony,  so  that  even 
his  middle  parts  did  not  merely  accompany,  but 
had  a  melody  of  their  own,  when  he  extended  the 
use  of  the  modes,  partly  by  deviating  from  the 
ancient  modes  of  church  music,  which  were  then 
very  common,  even  in  secular  or  chamber  music, 
partly  by  mixing  the  diatonic  and  chromatic 
scales,  and  learnt  to  tune  his  instrument,  so  that 
it  could  be  played  upon  in  all  the  twenty -four 
modes ;  he  was  obliged  to  contrive  another  mode 
of  fingering  better  adapted  to  his  new  methods 
than  that  hitherto  in  use,  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  thumb.  Some  pei'sons  have  pretended  that 
Couperin  taught  this  mode  of  fingering  before 
him,  in  his  work  published  in  1716,  under  the 
title  of  "  L'Art  de  toucher  le  Clavecin."  But,  in 
the  first  place.  Bach  was  at  that  time  above  thirty 
years  old,  and  had  long  made  use  of  his  manner 
of  fingering;  and  secondly,  Couperin's  fingering 
is  still  very  different  from  that  of  Bach,  though  it 
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has  in  common  with  it  the  more  frequent  use  of 
the  thumb.  I  say  only,  the  more  frequent;  for 
in  Bach's  method  the  thumb  was  made  the  prin- 
cipal finger,  because  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
do  without  it  in  what  are  called  the  difficult  keys : 
this  is  not  the  case  with  Couperin,  because  he 
neither  had  such  a  variety  of  passages,  nor  com- 
posed and  played  in  such  difficult  keys  as  Bach, 
and  consequently  had  not  such  urgent  occasion 
for  it.  We  need  only  compare  Bach's  fingering, 
as  C.  Ph.  Emanuel  has  explained  it,  with  Couper- 
in's  directions,  and  we  shall  soon  find  that  with 
the  one,  all  passages,  even  the  most  difficult  and 
the  fullest,  may  be  played  distinctly  and  easily, 
while  with  the  other  we  can,  at  the  most,  get 
thi'ough  Couperin's  own  compositions,  and  even 
them  with  difficulty.  Bach  was,  however,  ac- 
quainted with  Couperin's  works,  and  esteemed 
them,  as  well  as  the  works  of  several  French  com- 
posers for  the  harpsichord  of  that  day,  because  a 
pretty  and  elegant  mode  of  playing  may  be 
learned  from  them.  But  he  considered  them  as 
too  affected,  in  the  frequent  use  of  the  graces  or 
ornaments,  so  that  scarcely  a  note  is  free  from 
them.  The  ideas  which  they  contained  were, 
besides,  too  flimsy  for  him. 

From  the  easy,  unconstrained  motion  of  the- 
fingers — from  the  excellent  touch — from  the  clear- 
ness and  precision  in  connecting  the  successive 
tones — from  the  advantages  of  the  new  mode  of 
fingering — from  the  equal  practice  of  all  the  fin- 
gers of  both  hands — and,  lastly,  from  the  great 
variety  of  his  figures  of  melody,  which  were 
employed  in  every  piece  in  a  new  and  uncommon 
manner,  Sebastian  Bach  at  length  acquired  such 
a  high  degree  of  facility,  and,  we  may  almost  say, 
unlimited  power  over  his  instrument  in  all  the 
modes,  that  there  were  hardly  any  more  diffi- 
culties for  him.  As  well  in  his  unpremeditated 
fantasias,  as  in  executing  his  other  compositions, 
in  which  it  is  well  known  that  all  the  fingers  of 
both  hands  are  constantly  employed,  and  have  to 
make  motions,  which  are  as  strange  and  uncom- 
mon as  the  melodies  themselves,  he  is  said  to  have 
possessed  such  certainty  that  he  never  missed  a 
note.  He  had,  besides,  such  an  admirable  facility 
in  reading  and  executing  the  compositions  of 
others  (which,  indeed,  were  all  easier  than  his 
own),  that  he  once  said  to  an  acquaintance,  while 
he  lived  at  Weimar,  that  he  really  believed  he 
could  play  everything,  without  hesitating,  at  the 
first  sight.  He  was,  however,  mistaken;  and  the 
friend,  to  whom  he  had  thus  expressed  his  opinion, 
convinced  him  of  it  before  a  week  was  passed. 
He  invited  him  one  morning  to  breakfast,  and  laid 
upon  the  desk  of  his  instrument,  among  other 
pieces,  one  which,  at  the  first  glance,  appeared  to 
be  very  trifling.  Bach  came,  and,  according  to 
his  custom,  went  immediately  to  the  instrument, 
partly  to  play,  partly  to  look  over  the  music  that 
lay  on  the  desk.  While  he  was  turning  over  and 
playing  it,  his  friend  went  into  the  next  room 
to  prepare  breakfast.  In  a  fevr  minutes  Bach  got 
to  the  piece  which  was  destined  to  make  him 
change  his  opinion,  and  began  to  play  it.  But  he 
had  not  proceeded  far  when  he  came  to  a  passage 
at  which  he  stopped.  He  looked  at  it,  began 
anew,  and  again  stopped  at  the  same  passarre. 
"  No,"  he  called  out  to  his  friend,  who  was  lauo-h- 
ing  to  himself  in  the  next  room,  at  the  same  time 
going  away  from  the  instrument,  "  one  cannot 
play  everything  at  first  sight ;  it  is  not  possible." 

He  had,  an  equal  facility  in  overlookino-  scores, 
and  executing  the  substance  of  them  at  first  sight 
on  the  harpsichord.  He^^  even  saw  so  eaSly 
through  parts  laid  side  by  side,  that  he  could  im- 
mediately play  them.  This  he  often  did,  when  a 
friend  had  received  a  new  trio  or  quartetto  for 
stringed  instruments,  and  wished  to  hear  how  it 
sounded.  He  was  also  able,  if  a  single  bass  part, 
often  ill  figured,  was  laid  before  him,  immediately 
to  play  from  it  a  trio  or  a  quartet ;  nay,  he  even 
went_  so  far,  when  he  was  in  a  cheerful  humor, 
and  in  the  full  consciousness  of  his  powers,  as  to 
perform  extempore,  to  three  single  parts,  a  fourth 
part,  and  thus  to  make  a  quartetto  of  a  trio.  For 
these  purposes  he  used  two  clavichords  and  the 
pedal,  or  a  harpsichord  with  two  sets  ot  keys,  pro- 
vided with  a  pedal. 

He  liked  best  to  play  upon  the  clavichord ;  the 


harpsichord,  though  certainly  susceptible  of  a  very 
great  variety  of  expression,  had  not  soul  enough 
for  him;  and  the  piano  was,  in  his  lifetime,  too 
much  in  its  infancy,  and  still  much  too  coarse  to 
satisfy  him.  He  therefore  considered  the  clavi- 
chord as  the  best  instrument  for  study,  and,  in 
general,  for  private  musical  entertainment.  He 
found  it  the  most  convenient  for  the  expression 
of  his  most  refined  thoughts,  and  did  not  beheve 
it  possible  to  produce  from  any  harpsichord,  or 
pianoforte,  such  a  variety  in  the  gradations  of  tone 
as  on  this  instrument,  which  is,  indeed,  poor  in  tone, 
but  on  a  small  scale  extremely  flexible. 

Nobody  could  adjust  the  quill-plectrums  of  his 
harpsichord  to  his  satisfaction ;  he  always  did  it 
himself.  He  also  tuned  both  his  harpsichord  and 
his  clavichord  himself,  and  was  so  practised  in  the 
operation,  that  it  never  cost  him  above  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  But  then  when  he  played  from  his 
fancy  all  the  twenty-four  modes  were  in  his  power ; 
he  did  with  them  what  he  pleased.  He  combined 
the  most  remote  as  easily  and  as  naturally  to- 
gether as  the  nearest;  the  hearer  believed  he  had 
only  modulated  within  the  compass  of  a  single 
mode.  He  knew  nothing  of  harshness  in  modula- 
tion ;  his  transitions  in  the  chromatic  scale  were 
as  soft  and  flowing  as  if  he  had  wholly  confined 
himself  to  the  diatonic  scale.  His  "  Chromatic 
Fantasia,"  which  is  now  published,  may  prove 
what  I  here  state.  All  his  extempore  voluntaries 
are  said  to  have  been  of  the  same  description, 
but  frequently  much  more  free,  brilliant  and 
expressive. 

In  the  execution  of  his  own  pieces  he  generally 
took  the  time  very  brisk,  but  contrived,  besides 
this  briskness,  to  introduce  so  much  variety  in  his 
performance,  that  under  his  hand  every  piece  was, 
as  it  were,  like  a  discourse.  When  he  wished  to 
express  strong  emotions,  he  did  not  do  it  as  many 
do,  by  striking  the  keys  with  great  force,  but  by 
melodical  and  harmonical  figures,  that  is,  by  the 
internal  resources  of  the  art.  In  this  he  certainly 
felt  very  justly.  How  can  it  be  the  expression  of 
violent  passion,  when  a  person  so  beats  on  his 
instrument,  that  with  all  the  hammering  and  rat- 
tling, you  cannot  hear  any  note  distinctly,  much 
less  distinguish  one  from  another  ? 
[To  be  continued  ] 


Letters  from  a  Country  Singing  Teacher. 
No.  IV. 

M ,  Nov.  5, 1855. 

John  S.  Dwight,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir:—1  learn  that  in  the  cities  choristers  have 
full  power  and  their  word  is  law.  This  is  as  it  must 
be,  to  insure.any  degree  of  success  in  the  music  of  pub- 
lic worship.  This  is  well  understood,  I  am  told,  by  the 
singers,  and  so  long  as  one  has  the  charge,  so  long 
is  he  implicitly  obeyed.  Upon  my  first  undertaking 
the  choir  liere  this  necessity  was  fully  explained,  and 
I  had  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  persons  who 
sang  with  me  fully  understood  it  and  were  ready  to 
act  accordingly;  that  they  saw,  even  if  the  leader 
was  wrong  in  his  views,  it  was  better  for  the  general 
effect  and  object  to  be  gained  to  follow  him  implicit- 
ly, than  to  create  confusion  by  doing,  like  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  in  the  time  of  the  Judges :  "  every 
one  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes."  And 
for  a  time  I  had  no  cause  to  complain. 

Our  numbers  increased,  and  every  Sunday  showed 
a  decided  improvement.  By  the  end  of  the  first 
half  year  it  began  to  be  remarked  that  our  choir  was 
really  beginning  to  sing  with  the  spirit  and  un- 
derstanding, and  the  pastor  was  beginning  to 
indulge  hopes  that  his  favorite  plan,  one  in  which  I 
heartily  shared,  for  the  music  of  our  Congregational 
churches,  might  become  a  fixed  fact. 

This  plan  was  as  follows  : 

After  the  congregation  were  seated  and  all  was 
still,  a  short  voluntary  upon  the  organ;  then  a  sen- 
tence or  two,  from  the  Bible,  as  in  the  Episcopal 
church,  to  be  followed  by  an  anthem  chant,  or  in 
some  cases  by  a  piece  similar  to  the  fine  four,  five, 
six  part  pieces,  and  the  like,   in  the  book  published 


by  Messrs.  Baker  and  Southard  a  few  years  since  ; 
the  sextet  from  Rossini :  "  Though  the  sinner,"  for 
instance; — then  the  usual  short  prayer,  followed  by 
the  hymn.  The  two  hymns  before  the  sermon  were 
to  be  sung  to  the  best  and  most  refined  tunes  we 
could  compass,  while  in  a  short  hymn  after  the  ser- 
mon, both  in  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  service,  the 
choir  was  only  to  lead  off  the  congregation  in  some 
choral:  "  Old  Hundred,"  '^York,"  "  St.  Ann's,"  and 
the  like.  To  accomplish  this  was  the  great  end  and 
aim  for  which  I  was  working.  I  felt  sure  of 
soon  having  a  quartet  able  to  begin  with,  while  the 
choir  as  a  whole  was  becoming  quite  reliable  for 
chorus  singing.  One  of  my  troubles  arose  from  my 
best  bass  singer.  His  voice  was  really  very  good, 
and  he  knew  it.  His  great  defect  may  be  under- 
stood from  what  a  neighbor  said  of  him  ;  "  God  had 
given  X.  a  capital  voice — pity  he  had  not  added  some 
brains  !"  So  long  as  he  sang  under  the  direction  of 
another,  his  assistance  was  valuable.  But  as  he  felt 
the  benefit  of  study  and  rigid  practice,  and  saw  his 
way  more  sure,  he  began  to  give  himself  airs,  and 
took  upon  himself  at  times  to  strike  off  into  the 
tenor  part,  to  show  how  he,  if  he  wished,  could 
"drown  every  body  out."  The  country  choris- 
ter must  put  up  with  such  things;  he  dare  not 
say  much,  if  he  would  keep  his  forces.  Just  at 
the  time  when  we  were  thinking  seriously  of 
introducing  our  new  order  of  singing,  X.  one  Sab- 
bath turned  the  seats  actually  into  a  place  for  display; 
nothing  was  to  be  heard  of  any  body,  so  to  speak, 
but  him.  The  people  below  turned  round  and 
stared,  and  a  general  sensation  was  plainly  visible- 
Now  giving  us  bass  like  "  the  Bull  of  Bashan,"  now 
striking  up  into  the  tenor,  utterly  destroying  all  bal- 
ance, by  weakening  one  part  and  by  adding  his  roar 
to  the  other  already  too  strong,  and  crowning  all  by 
giving  us  a  verse  or  two  in  the  alto  in  such  a  fal- 
setto as  sets  my  teeth  on  edge  to  think  of.  After 
the  second  hymn,  I  must  confess,  with  some  heat, 
moved  thereto  by  the  smiles  and  even  tittering  of 
some  of  the  younger  people,  who  sat  within  reach  of 
my  eye,  I  spoke  to  him  sharply.  He  rose,  took  his 
hat  and  walked  off.  I  have  not  seen  him  at  church 
since.  I  learned  from  another  member  of  the  choir, 
that  he  had  been  engaged  previously  to  sing  in  one 
of  the  other  churches  at  a  small  salary,  and  had  come 
to  ours  once  more  only  to  show  his  vocal  powers  as 
a  parting  souvenir. 

So  there  was  an  end  of  our  quartet  for  the  present ; 
he  had  been  so  fully  depended  on  that  none  of  the 
other  bass  singers  had  met  at  the  meetings  for  this 
particular  practice,  and  he  who  was  to  have  sung  a 
second  bass  part,  had  not  the  necessary  depth  of  voice. 
However,  my  two  principal  trebles,  and  the  best 
alto,  were  making  famous  progress  ;  especially  the 
young  lady  mentioned  in  my  last.  Her  voice  devel- 
oped daily,  but  that  was  little  in  comparison  to  the 
development  of  taste  and  feeling  which  her  singing 
exhibited.  Both  the  pastor,  who  often  attended  our 
singing  meetings  and  took  part  in  them,  both  in 
psalm  tunes  and  glees,  and  myself,  had  taken  the 
greatest  pains  to  persuade  each  singer  to  think  of  the 
words  which  were  to  be  sung,  and  I  am  much  in  the 
practice  of  getting  the  hymns  beforehand  and  read- 
ing them  carefully  aloud,  to  show  the  proper  empha- 
sis and  to  point  out  the  varying  sentiment,  and  cor- 
responding feeling  with  which  the  different  stanzas 
should  be  sung.  Our  quartet  had  really  made  great 
progress  in  this  respect,  and  my  fine  treble  in  an 
especial  manner.  Had  she  persevered  I  have  no 
doubt  that  she  would  have  finally  made  herself 
known,  as  I  see  by  your  Journal  so  many  others  are 
doing  now.  But  as  people  began  to  notice  her, 
strangers  looking  round  to  see  the  fine  singer,  and 
making  afterwards  flattering  remarks,  she  grew  vain. 
I  urged  her  to  the  utmost  to  keep  on  her  present 
course,  that  she  was  still  but  a  pupil,  and  could  she 
hear  the  good  singers  of  the  city  she  would  see  how 
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far  she  still  was  from  tlieir  point  of  excellence. 
This  was  talicn  as  proceeding  from  merely  interested 
motives  upon  my  part,  and  though  I  offered  to  bring 
her  to  last  year's  Convention,  if  she  would  on!y  stay 
with  us,  the  offer  of  a  small  salary  and  a  little  dex- 
terous flattery  took  her  away  from  us  long  before 
the  year  was  out.  I  am  told  that  her  singing  has  be- 
come coarse  and  harsh,  as  must  naturally  follow, 
when  one,  before  she  is  fully  able  to  go  alone,  has 
almost  the  entire  treble  to  cany  in  a  ratlier  large 
church  against  some  dozen  or  thereabouts  of  rough, 
unpolished  voices,  male  and  female. 

This  was  a  severe  blow  to  me.  I  had  depended  so 
much  upon  her,  had  begun  to  cherish  such  strong 
hopes,  I  had  taken  such  a  world  of  pains,  altogether 
the  affair  caused  me  a  deep  and  bitter  disappoint- 
ment. I  can  truly  say  that  my  sorrow  on  her  own 
account  was  not  the  smallest  item  with  me. 

And  now  I  had  again  to  begin  the  training  of  ano- 
ther to  take  her  place  ;  but  where  was  the  material  ? 

My  next  best  treble  married,  and  from  that  mo- 
ment sat  below.  My  best  alto  moved  out  of  town, 
and  I  found  my  bass,  without  X.'s  powerful  voice 
and  "  brass,"  feeble.  The  consequence  was  that 
Zeuner's  beautiful  music,  and  most  of  the  fine  arrange- 
ments from  great  authors, — so  often  mentioned  in 
the  Journal, — which  we  had  learned,  had  to  go  by  the 
board,  and  we  were  reduced  to  the  easy  tunes  and 
simple  harmonies  of  the  singing  school.  For  the 
finer  excellencies  of  singing  we  had  no  longer  the 
leading  voices,  which  I  now  found  by  experience  had 
penetrated  and  governed  all.  The  change  was  so 
great  as  fairly  to  astonish  me,  and  the  idea  of  going 
over  all  the  labor  again,  which  with  such  good  ma- 
terials had  produced  so  much  of  good  fruit  as  there 
was,  was  appalling. 

But  it  did  not  end  here.  Our  singing  meetings 
lost  their  interest  now  that  the  quartet  singing  had 
disappeared,  and  we  were  forced  to  fall  back  upon 
the  poorer  music.  I  found  that  the  taste  and  power 
of  appreciation  of  my  choir  had  far  outstripped  in 
their  improvement  their  powers  of  execution ;  and 
the  singing  of  poor  music  had  no  longer  its  old 
charm,  while  they  felt  their  inability  to  undertake 
anything  better.  We  could  not  always  sing  "  St. 
Ann's,"  and  "  London"  and  "  York,"  and  "  St.  Mar- 
tin's," nor  could  we  forever  repeat  the  brainless  tunes, 
whose  only  excellence  is  a  light  tripping  rhythm. 
So  scarcely  a  year  had  passed  before  one  after  an- 
other dropped  off,  and  but  a  scanty  number  was  left 
as  a  nucleus  around  which  to  collect  the  best  pupils 
from  a  new  singing  school. 

We  had  our  singing  school.  A  new  set  of  light, 
easy  tunes  was  learned,  a  new  set  of  younger  singers 
brought  up  into  the  gallery,  and  all  my  last  year's 
labor  was  to  be  performed  again,  but  no  longer  with 
such  materials.  I  have  become  rather  an  old  story, 
and  I  should  not  wonder  if  I  should  soon  have  an 
opportunity  to  write  you  an  account  of  the  downfall 
of  "  a  Country  Chorister." 

I  have  brought  you  down  to  last  Spring  in  my 
recital,  and  there  leave  the  subject  for  the  present. 

One  topic  I  have  omitted  entirely,  and  I  will  not 
now  waste  words  upon  it.  A  simple  reference  to  it  is 
enough.  Every  man  in  my  position,  however,  can 
tell  you  that  one  of  his  troubles  and  not  the  least 
either,  is  the  petty  jealousies  and  vanities  of  his 
volunteer  singers.  "  This  is  my  place,"  says  one,  "I 
have  always  sat  here."  "  Yes,  but  you  have  been 
away  for  the  four  last  Sundays,  and  Mr.  G.  said  I 
might  take  the  place."  So  Mr.  G.  has  to  offend  one 
or  the  other.  "  Mr.  G.,  did  you  say  that  Ann  should 
sing  in  that  duet  in  the  "Portuguese  hymn'?"  "I 
really  don't  remember  ;  you  can  either  of  you  sing 
it.  I  leave  you  to  settle  it ;  or  perhaps  it  will  have 
a  good  effect  if  you  sing  alternate  verses."  So  both 
are  about  half  satisfied. 

Mine  is  a  small  kingdom,  but 

"Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown !" 
Eespectfully  Yours, 

P.  E.  G. 


A  Eosary  of  Glees. 

[Glee-singers  generally,  and  the  members  of  the 
"Salem  Glee  Club"  in  particular  —  an  institution 
which  has  been  famous  hereabouts  —  will  find  amuse- 
ment and  revival  of  some  sweet  associations  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  letter  from  one  of  their  "  chief 
musicians,"  in  reply  to  an  invitation  to  a  reunion  of 
musical  friends,  at  Salem,  Mass.,  Dec.  1851.] 

I  shall  be  delighted  to  join  my  friends  of  the 
'tuneful  choir,'  'in  undisturbed  song  of  pure  con- 
sent,' and  'harmony  divine,'  and  with  'Glorious 
Apollo '  '  strike  again  the  lyre,'  and  '  loudly  sound 
the  golden  wire,'  for  the  dear  sake  of  dear  pleasant 
'  Auld  lang  syne.' 

Ah,  '  Friend  of  my  soul,'  whither  have  fled  those 
'  Happy  days,'  '  the  days  we  never,  never  more  shall 
see '  1  How  often  '  In  this  lonely  vale  of  streams ' 
do  I  think  of  them,  '  In  tears,  with  heart  oppressed 
with  grief,'  and  '  with  earnest  longings  of  a  sorrowing 
soul,'  again  do  '  I  wish  to  tune  my  quivering  lyre.' 
'  Ah  !  well-a-day ! '  '  Are  those  white  hours  forever 
fled,'  '  that  led  me  up  the  roseate  steep  of  youth,' 
when  '  all  by  the  shady  greenwood  tree,'  while  '  the 
radiant  Euler  of  the  day,'  the  '  Sun,  was  up,'  and 
'  When  winds  breathed  soft  along  the  silent  deep,' 
I  heard  the  '  Foresters  sound  the  cheerful  horn,'  and 
bade  a  '  Welcome  to  the  sons  of  harmony.' — Ah  ! 
'  yes,  dear  Jack,'  how  often  '  When  the  moon  shines 
bright,  in  the  clear  cold  night,'  '  Sad  memory  brings 
the  light  of  other  days  around  me!'  How  often,  'As 
the  shades  of  night  appear,'  '  When  wearied  wretches 
sink  to  rest,'  '  When  chough  and  crow  to  roost  are 
gone,'  when  '  Sleep,  gentle  lady,'  or  '  Retire,  retire, 
my  love,'  or  '  Sleep  on,  sleep  on,'  or  '  Love  wakes 
and  weeps,'  is  the  '  Song  of  the  Serenaders,' — how 
often,  as  I  stand  '  Alone  on  the  sea-beaten  rock,'  and 
'  See  our  oars  with  feathered  spray,' — or  when  as  a 
'  Weary  pilgrim '  I  '  roam  through  the  forest,'  '  By 
Celia's  arbor,'  do  I  '  Softly  sigh,'  as  '  Slowly  tolls 
the  curfew's  solemn  sound,'  '  Return,  blest  days, 
return  ye  laughing  hours.'  '  Ah  !  how  sad  the  days 
appear,'  when  '  Far  from  home,'  and  '  Parted  from 
those  I  loved,'  those  whom  '  A  generous  friendship ' 
'  Joined  in  harmony  divine,'  I  bade  '  Farewell  to 
Lochaber,'  and  like  the  '  Three  poor  mariners,'  or 
'  A  weary  pilgrim,'  even  '  A  grey,  grey  friar,'  who 
'  From  a  cheerful  home  doth  part,'  I  journeyed  '  O'er 
heath-covered  mountains,'  leaving  far  behind  the 
'  Friends  of  my  soul,'  crying  after  me,  '  Oh  tarry, 
gentle  traveller ! '  No  '  Echo  Song  '  gave  back  '  re- 
sponsive notes,'  for  '  Gone  was  my  heart,'  and  '  Deso- 
late was  the  dwelling  of  Morna.' 

Now  since  I  am  '  come  unto  these  yellow  sands,' 
how  often  '  Breathes  my  harp  '  '  the  song  of  other 
days,'  while  memory  summons  up  'AH  the  delights' 
that  neither  '  Dull  repining  care,'  nor  '  Crabbed  age 
and  youth,'  nor  '  Old  King  Cole,'  nor  the  '  Queen 
of  the  valley,'  nor  time,  '  the  mighty  conqueror  of 
hearts,'  can  '  banish  from  my  heart.' 

'  Why,  sure  there  never  met,'  '  a  truly  jovial  set,' 
'  more  prone  than  we  to  laugh. 
And  quaff, 
'  and  drink  good  sherry.'  '  How  soft  were  our  de- 
lights!' '  IIow  sweet,  how  fresh  our  vernal  days!' 
'How  musical  the  air!'  'How  merrily  we  lived,' 
and  sang  '  Hail,  smiling  morn ! '  bade  '  Health  to 
my  dear,  and  long  unbroken  years,'  and  with  '  The 
harp  that  once  in  Tara's  halls '  '  Waked  the  loud 
echoes '  '  O'er  the  long  resounding  shore,'  we  sang 
'  How  pleasant  is  the  fisherman's  life  ! '  '  IIow  mer- 
rily '  while  'At  early  dawn'  'Blew  gentle  gales,' 
and  'with  sighs  each  sweet  rose'  'filled  all  the  am- 
bient air'  'with  balmy  sweetness'  we  'Blest  the 
fairy  hours,'  gave  each  to  each  '  A  cup  of  the  grape's 
bright  dew,'  danced  o'er  'the  yellow  sands,'  and 
drained  '  The  social  glass." 

Yes,  '  Memory  pours  back  its  hours,'  and  '  I  call 
to  remembrance  '  '  The  bold,  bold  outlaws'  of  '  Our 


musical  club,'  who  at  times,  '  With  phrase  sad  and 
soft,'  like  '  Nightingales  that  tune  their  warbling 
notes,'  sang  '  Softly  sweet,  in  Lydian  measure,' 
'  There  is  a  voice  of  grief,'  or  '  IIow  sleep  the  brave 
who  sink  to  rest,'  or  who  'Murmured  soft,'  'Say, 
brothers,  say,'  '  Where  shall  we  make  her  grave  ?  ' 
Or  who  again,  like  '  Tigers  crouching  in  the  wood,' 
or  like  the  '  Bold  dragoons '  of  '  Lutzow's  wild 
hunt,'  '  When  the  ruddy  sun  had  set,'  and  '  When 
the  fair  moon,  resplendent  lamp  of  night,'  gave  forth 
her  'Beam  of  light,'  beat  loud  '  The  Indian  Drum,' 
struck  '  The  harp's  wild  notes,'  and  '  sang  with 
lusty  lung,'  in  '  Laughing  glee  '  and  '  Merry  catch,' 
the  '  Wood  notes  wild '  of  '  Mynheer  Van  Dunck,' 
or  'We  soldiers  think'  that  'Amo  amas'  is  'As 
good  as  a  glass,'  so  '  Away  with  melancholy.'  '  For 
what  have  we  to  do,  old  Care,  with  such  as  you  ? ' 
Yea,  '  Ha,  ha !  ha,  ha  ! '  '  What  do  you  want,  my 
cocks  f '  Aint  '  Life  a  bumper,'  and  '  Here's  a 
thumper,'  and  since  '  Little  pigs  lie  on  very  good 
straw,'  where  '  They're  all  a  noddin',  nid,  nid,  nod- 
din','  why  then  say  I,  '  Begone  dull  care ! '  '  Lille- 
bulero,'  and  '  Hey  down  derry,  we'll  drink  and  be 
merry,'  and  here's  a  '  sweet  kiss '  for  '  Dame  Dur- 
den's  three  serving  maids,'  who  will  turn  '  Each  fair 
cheek,'  and  '  laugh  while  they  cry  ' :  '  Sir,  you  're  a 
comical  fellow  I '  But  enough,  enough,  '  Of  such 
poor  stuff.'  '  In  sadder  strain  I  cry,'  '  When  shall 
we  all  meet  again  ■? '  and  '  In  some  cool  grot  or 
mossy  cell,'  '  Awake  the  Jiolian  lyre,'  as  the  '  Bright 
morning  star 'arises  'From  the  orient  wave,' or  as 
in  '  Dull  declining  day '  the  '  Shades  of  night  ap- 
pear.' 'Never,  no  never,'  for  'This  world  is  all  a 
fleeting  show,'  and  '  Time  is  like  a  river,'  '  bearing 
us  on,'  and  we  shall  soon  hear  the  pealing  notes  of 
'  The  last  bugle's  distant  blast.'  Then  '  Hushed 
will  be  every  tuneful  voice,'  '  Cold  be  Cadwallo's 
tongue ' ;  the  '  Convent  bells '  will  toll  sad  '  Re- 
quiems o'er  our  bier.'  '  All,  all  in  vain,'  that  '  loving 
friends  and  forms  so  fair,'  shall  have  '  Smoothed  our 
furrowed  cheek,'  or  have  cried  in  '  Accents  wild,' 
'  Come,  come  away.  Death ! '  In  '  that  dread  hour,' 
while  '  Sadly  thinking  and  spirits  sinking,'  may  no 
'  Fatal  and  dark  despair '  '  Cloud  our  sad  heart,'  but 
like  '  Cherub  fair,'  may  the  bright  '  Daughter  of 
Faith  awake,'  arise,  illume,  '  The  dread  unknown, 
the  chaos  of  the  tomb,'  and  lead  our  '  willing  souls 
to  that  '  Fair  vale,  where  spring  eternal  reigns.' 
'Peace  to  the  souls  of  the  heroes.'  h.  k.  o. 


Sound  Doctrine.  — The  notion  that  those 
not  "  scientifically  "  musical  cannot  appreciate  or 
enjoy  good  music,  is  well  refuted  in  the  following 
article,  contributed  a  few  years  since  to  the  Atlie- 
rueum  Gazette,  Manchester,  England,  apropos  to 
the  lectures  of  our  townsman,  Mr.  J.  Q.  Weth- 
ERBEE,  who  lectured  upon  music  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal English  towns  and  cities. 

To  the  Editor : 

There  is  an  opinion  very  generally  prevalent, 
that  for  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  purest  forms 
of  Art,  something  like  a  commensui-ate  education 
is  essentially  necessary.  This  opinion,  which  I 
cannot  but  consider  radically  erroneous,  arises 
probably  from  a  want  of  due  discrimination  be- 
tween what  may  be  termed  the  mechanical  or 
physical  processes  of  Art,  and  the  mental  or 
iEsthetical  manifestations  of  it.  My  meaning  in 
reference  to  the  former  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
few  examples.  In  music,  for  instance,  the  me- 
chanical or  physical  processes  are  those  which  are 
referable  to  the  laws  of  sound,  in  connection  with 
harmony,  discord,  rhythm,  time,  etc. ;  in  painting, 
to  forms,  colors,  perspective,  chiar'oscuro,  etc. ;  in 
poetry,  to  the  structure  and  powers  of  language, 
in  connection  with  rhythm,  etc.  Now,  in  all 
these  it  is  abundantly  obvious  that  education  is 
essentially  involved.  No  one  is  a  competent 
judge  of  their  degrees  of  excellence  without  a 
knowledge  of  them,  and  that  knowledge  the  result 
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of  study.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  Art  in  refer- 
ence to  its  assthetic  manifestations.  Hpfo  the 
primary  feelings,  common  to  human  nature,  are 
directly  appealed  to;  and,  except  an  education 
opposed  to  the  free  developement  of  these  feelings 
exist,  the  highest  and  purest  works  of  Art  are  the 
most  powerfully  operative  on  all  minds,  educated 
and  uneducated. 

To  suppose  otherwise,  is  to  suppose  that  there 
exists  no  natural  connection  between  the  mind 
•which  creates,  and  the  minds  which  are  addressed 
by  works  of  Art.  But  it  is  not  so — the  sympathy 
is  perfect ;  and  the  only  condition  necessary  to  the 
most  perfect  enjoyment  of  the  beauties  of  Art  is 
that  we  keep  our  minds  open  and  free  to  its  opera- 
tion. The  existence  of  national  melodies,  the 
most  beautiful  of  melodies, — and  popular  ballads, 
the  most  perfect  of  ballads, — may  be  appealed  to 
in  support  of  these  views.  I  therefore  repudiate 
the  notion  that  we  must  begin  with  low  forms  of 
Art,  and  gradually  ascend  to  its  higher  regions. 
I  have  heard  an  advocate  for  this  doctrine  re- 
mark, that  if  you  begin  by  giving  the  people  good 
music,  they  will  never  afterwards  be  satisfied  with 
what  is  poor  and  indifferent.  Precisely  so  ;  and 
for  that  reason  I  would  give  it  them.  If  you  give 
only  the  bad,  how  can  they  have  ideas  of  any 
other  ? 

I  have  been  led  into  these  remarks  by  reflect- 
ing on  the  course  of  lectures  now  delivering  by 
Mr.  Wetherbee,  at  both  the  Royal  Institution,  and 
Athenfeum,  Manchester.  The  lectures  themselves 
are,  of  course,  not  strikingly  original,  though 
abounding  in  good  sense,  and  a  pretty  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  historical  details  ;  but  the  illus- 
trations are  of  the  very  highest  class ;  they  are 
drawn  from  the  works  of  the  greatest  composers, 
and  are  sung  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  composers, 
chaste,  pure  and  expressive.  Their  effect  on  the 
large  audiences  to  which  they  have  been  ad- 
dressed— as  evidenced  by  marked  and  earnest 
attention,  and  repeated  applause — fully  corrobo- 
rates what  I  have  said.  There  are  no  clap-trap 
embellishments,  no  trumpery  roulades,  cadences 
and  trills,  but  pure  and  expressive  melody,  such 
as  will  live  long  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those 
who  have  heard  it. 

I  trust  that  the  Directors,  in  reference  to  the 
music  of  the  Athena3um,  will  preserve  this  high 
character,  so  e.xactly  in  accordance  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Institution.         I  am.  Sir, 

Yours,    Meta. 


Diary  Abroad,— No.  24. 

Beklin,  Sept.  30. — One  day  last  Spring  the  talk  at 
the  Library  turned  upon  overtures,  and  Rellstab  rela- 
ted (in  substance)  the  following:  Soon  after  Mendels- 
sohn's return  from  that  visit  to  England,  during  wiiich 
he  made  the  Scottish  tour,  and  tlie  composition  of  his 
Bebiiden  (Fingal's  Cave)  overture,  in  which  he  so  beau- 
tifully gives  utterance  to  the  emotions  which  the  sublime 
solitudes  of  those  desolate  islands  and  the  surrounding 
waters  awakened  in  his  poetic  nature,  he  and  Rellstab 
met.  Mendelssohn  naturally  asked  the  critic  his  opinion 
of  the  new  work.  Rellstab  spoke  favorably  of  it  as  a 
tone-picture,  but  asked  him  why  he  did  not  employ  his 
powers  in  the  production  of  works  of  the  higlier  class 
of  character-portrayal  (Schilderung.)  Such  for  in- 
stance as  Beethoven's  overtures  to  "  Coriolanus"  and 
"Egmont?'-'  "Ah,"  said  Mendelssohn,  "  that  I  can/ioi 
do!" 

Nor  could  he.  His  was  not  a  great  creative  genius. 
He  knew  his  own  strength  and  weakness,  and  his  simple 
confession  to  Rellstab  is  a  key  to  his  own  artistic  char- 
acter. '•'  I  like  the  Athalia  best  of  all  his  overtures,  for 
in  this  he  has  to  the  greatest  extent  ignored  his  own 
feelings  and  emotions  and  painted  a  character  foreign  to 
his  own." 

I  do  not  pretend  to  remember  Rellstab's  words,  but 
this  was  the  idea. 

To  appreciate  fully  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  Mendelssohn's  music,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  view 
the  character  of  his  mind.  Though  with  but  small  cre- 
ative genius  himself,  few  men  have  lived  who  possessed 
talents  so  great  for  making  all  that  had  been  done  by 
others  his  own.  He  wiis  not  a  greater  "wonder  child"  as 
pupil  of  Zelter  and  Bekger,  than  as  the  pupil  of  his 


other  teachers.  No  man  has  lived,  whom  nature  en- 
dowed with  a  higher  power  of  poetic  appreciation.  His 
mind  was  a  soil  of  extraordinary  richness,  cultivated  to 
the  very  highest  extent.  Though  he  finally  devoted 
himself  to  music,  he  was  the  embodiment  of  the  idea, 
which  we  in  English  convey  by  the  terra  scholar.  The 
highest  efforts  of  Bulwek's  fancy  are  those  in  which 
he  exerts  himself  to  paint  characters  of  the  stamp  of 
Mendelssohn. 

This  order  of  mind  is  seldom  if  ever  endowed  in  a  high 
degree  with  what  we  call  creative  talent.  I  think  of  but 
one  exception, — John  Milton.  Be  it  that  the  creative 
mind  is  too  much  occupied  with  its  own  creations  to 
dwell  upon  those  of  other  minds,  or  that  the  two  orders 
of  intellect  are  too  diverse  to  often  harmonize  in  one,  I 
think  the  fact  is  unquestionable.  It  is  rather  the  office 
of  the  receptive  mind,  through  the  high  culture  and  ex- 
treme refinement  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  to  act  as 
commentator,  —  translator,  —  apostle,  —  of  the  creative. 
Cousin  and  Jouffroy  interpret  Kakt  and  Hegel; 
Dana  and  Hudson  fascinate  audiences,  who  never  read 
Shakspeai'.e;  Buyant  holds  communion  with  Nature 
and  echoes  her  still  voice  to  many  a  soul  which  other- 
wise would  never  hear  it. 

I  read  but  little  poetry,  the  gods  not  having  made  me 
poetical.  I  cannot  read  it.  There  are  but  three  poets  in 
all  literature,  whose  works,  complete,  I  have  read  (unless 
I  count  my  school-boy  task  of  Vikgil;)  Shakspeake, 
Milton,  and — Longfellow.  Do  I  class  the  latter  with 
the  two  great  creative  poets'  By  no  means.  But  as 
Mendelssohn  fascinates  me  above  all  other  composers, 
so  Longfellow  fascinates  me  above  all  other  poets.  Slen- 
delssohn  is  to  me  the  Longfellow  of  musicians;  Long- 
fellow the  Mendelssohn  among  poets.  From  the  rich 
treasury  of  his  learning,  exquisite  taste  and  refinement. 
Longfellow  enriches  me  with  the  wealth  of  German, 
French,  Spanish  and  other  literatures.  Not  in  servile 
translations  alone,  but  in  poems  of  his  own,  tranfused 
with  and  breathing  their  spirit.  He  makes  me  a  par- 
taker in  the  delights  of  his  scholarly  pursuits.  He  goes 
into  the  forest,  among  rivers  and  mountains,  and  there 
interprets  to  me  in  clear  and  distinct  terms  the  thoughts 
and  feelings,  which  in  my  less  poetic  nature  were  little 
more  than  faint  hints  at  and  shadow-s  of  ideas  and  emo- 
tions. My  "  airy  nothings"  have  now  "  local  habitations 
and  names."  What  if  he  do  not  create,  and  but  gives 
utterance  to  thoughts  and  feelings  awakened  by  the 
creations  of  others,  (if  j'ou  will  have  it  so;)  is  it  a  small 
thing  to  be  .allowed  to  enter  into  the  sacred  places  of  a 
mind  of  such  culture,  to  share  in  its  emotions,  to  love, 
admire,  pity,  sorrow,  enjoy  with  it?  To  go  with  it  into 
the  past,  and  the  foreign,  at  home,  to  look  with  z7seyes 
upon  the  spreading  chesnut  tree,  to  hear  with  its  ears 
the  noise  of  the  distant  city,  to  fancy  with  its  imagina- 
tion the  presence  of  the  loved  and  lost?  I  have  found 
no  German  who  will  read  "  Hyperion ;"  its  Germnnism^ 
— to  coin  a  word, — which  is  its  charm  for  us,  ruins  it  for 
them ;  yet  they  read  German  works  upon  America  with 
enthusiasm,  which  we  cannot  wade  through.  What 
Longfellow  accomplishes  in  verse  and  poetic  prose,  Men- 
delssohn performs  in  music. 

For  instance;  while  still  very  young  and  fresh  from 
the  study  of  all  that  makes  Italy  the  land  of  pilgrimage, 
he  journeyed  tliither.  His  soul  drank  in  her  beauty, 
but  sorrowed,  almost  as  one  without  hope,  over  her  fall 
.and  decay.  His  Italian  symphony  is  but  the  musical 
expression  of  the  feelings  of  the  scholar,  as  he  wanders 
amid  the  ruins  of  the  world's  sometime  mistress,  and 
mourns  her  present  degradation. 

The  "  Hebrides  "  i.vertnre  is  another  outpouring  of  the 
very  soul.  We  need  not  the  story  of  its  composition  to 
show  us  this. 

"  Well,  Felix,"  said  his  sister, "  describe  the  voyage  to 
us." 

"  Such  does  not  let  itself  be  described — I  will  play  to 
you."  And  he  sat  down  and  improvised  his  recollections 
upon  the  pianoforte,  and  thus  arose  that  lovely  composi- 
tion. 

Of  all  my  own  journeyings,  my  visits  to  the 
great  American  lakes  have  left  the  deepest  and 
grandest  impressions.  The  wild,  sublime  solitudes  of 
the  waters  and  shores  of  Lake  Superior  have  stirred  up 
my  fancy  and  fastened  themselves  upon  my  memory 
beyond  all  else.  Nor  am  I  alone  in  these  feelings.  Two 
years  ago  I  crossed  over  to  the  shore  north  of  Isle  Royalei 


upon  a  steamboat,  and  marked  how  the  feelings  which 
those  forest-covered  heights,  rich  in  the  most  luxurious 
vegetation  and  carved  by  Nature's  hand  into  the  most 
exquisite  forms,  which  those  lofty  islands  rising  abruptly, 
giant-like  far  into  mid  air  from  the  gloriously  clear, 
sparkling  waters,  which  those  little  nooks  and  bays, 
worthy  to  be  the  chosen  abodes  of  the  loveliest  water 
spirits  ever  born  of  human  imagination, — which  the 
mighty  spirits  of  calmness  and  silence  and  peace  aroused 
within  my  breast,  feelings  too  deep  and  strong  for  utter- 
ance, gradually  painted  themselves  in  the  expressive 
face  of  a  young  English  nobleman  on  board,  awakening 
him  from  his  taciturnity,  and  calling  out  expressions  of 
the  highest  admiration,  even  of  astonishment  at  the  world 
of  beauty  before  us.  Yet  he  was  familiar  with  all  that 
Europe  has  to  offer  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful.  And 
thus  writes  a  lady  of  high  culture,  lofty  poetic  nature, 
and  with  recollections  of  Switzerland  and  the  ocean  in 
her  memory,  of  a  single  view  upon  that  lake:  "  Shut 
your  eyes,"  writes  she,  "  and  see  with  me  that  magnifi- 
cent view  from  Copper  Falls;  that  point  of  land  with  its 
soft  meadows  and  dark  forests  running  out  adventurous- 
ly into  that  magic  lake,  all  mirage  and  fog  along  the 
great  sweep  of  the  liorizon,  full  of  fantastic  changes, 
coldly  glittering  like  Damascus  steel,  whose  waves  we 
see  breaking  into  fo.am  upon  the  dark,  distant  rocks,  and 
upon  whose  surface  lies  couched  Isle  Roj'ale,  like  a  gi- 
gantic watch-dog.  I  suppose  you  have  walked  about 
through  the  woods  as  I  did,  listening  to  the  mysterious 
confidences  between  the  winds  and  the  tree-tops,  and 
wondering  what  the  glistening  brooks  were  laughing 
about."  Yes,  yes,  that  have  I!  And  I  have  walked 
hours  upon  the  pebbly  beaches  and  sought  in  vain  for 
evidence  of  another  living  thing  on  earth  than  mj'self, 
save  when  that  most  solitary  of  all  sounds,  the  wail  of 
the  loon,  came  sweeping  across  the  lake's  motionless 
bosom. 

The  thoughts  and  feelings  of  those  hours  come  rush- 
ing like  a  flood  upon  my  memory,  whenever  the  first 
still,  half  melancholy  notes  of  Mendelssohn's  "  Hebrides" 
overture  strike  my  ear.  Those  hours  cannot  be  de- 
scribed, they  can  only  be  depicted  in  music,  and  Men- 
delssohn has  done  it. 

Handel,  like  Milton,  treated  of  the  snblimest  sub- 
jects; like  him,  mastered  them  and  satisfies  us  fully. 
Mozart,  like  Shakspeare,  dealt  with  humanity;  and  his 
creations,  like  those  of  the  great  poet,  are  each  perfect 
in  themselves  and  will  endure  until  literature  and  music 
are  swallowed  up  in  the  oblivion  of  all  things.  Beetho- 
ven gives  utterance  to  the  yearnings  of  the  mortal  and 
finite,  for  that  which  is  immortal  and  without  end. 
Rossini  s.ays:  "  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we 
die!"  His  music  is  the  voice  of  our  sensual  nature,  but 
glorified,  refined  to  most  exalted  epicureanism.  But  Men- 
delssohn, the  artist,  the  scholar,  familiar  with  all  that 
elevates  and  dignifies,  lifted  far  above  and  beyond  the 
mere!}' sensual  and  sensuous,  dwelling  in  a  region  of  crys- 
talline purity,  sings^himself!  No  glow  of  passion 
warms  his  music;  its  singular  fascination  lies  in  some- 
thing else.  The  charm  is  of  another  kind.  M:ry  it  not 
be  called  an  intellectual  charm? 

It  impresses  me  as  all  that  I  know  of  Greek  Art  and 
literature  impresses  me;  as  the  product  of  the  highest 
intellectual  perfection,  the  very  embodiment  of  refined 
taste. 

The  other  evening  the  Antigone  was  given  with  Men- 
delssohn's music.  I  cannot  describe  the  singular  im- 
pression that  ancient  play  made  upon  me;  so  simple  in 
its  structure,  yet  moving  on  to  its  catastrophe  with  such 
a  measured  tread ;  so  grand,  so  broad  in  its  outline,  and 
withal  so  cold!  Fate  brooding  over  its  actors,  un- 
touched by  sympathy  with  their  woe,  unmoved  by 
their  horror  and  despair.  Just  so  simple,  just  so  broadly 
conceived  and  executed,  just  so  coldly  beautiful  and 
unsympathizing  seemed  the  music  of  that  chorus  of 
aged  men.  No  other  composer  th.at  has  lived  could  so 
have  entered  into  and  caught  that  spirit.  No  other  has 
had  Mendelssohn's  learning  and  mental  cultiv.ation. 
In  "Elijah"  how  evident  throughout  is  the  effect  of  his 
national  feelings,  in  his  adaptation  of  his  music  to  the 
poetry  of  the  Old  Testament.  His  God  the  Lord  is  the 
Jehovah  of  the  Jews;  his  angels,  spirits  above  human 
infirmity,  the  ministering  spirits  of  the  Holy  One;  his 
Prophet,  the  prophet  of  The  Lord!  And  yet— and  to 
me  therein  consists  much  of  the  esti-aordinary  charm 
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of  that  ovatorio— it  is  llie  product  of  the  Mendelssohn 
wliom  I  liave  tried  above  to  describe.  His  exquisite 
taste  in  the  use  of  his  ideas  is  more  strilsing  tlian  tiie 
ideas  themselves.  These  do  not  always  strike  one  as 
new.  Look  at  the  very  effective  allegro  con  fuoco  of 
half  a  dozen  bars,  where  "  God  the  Lord  passed  by," 
and  compare  it  with  the  short  allegro  con  brio  in  the  first 
movement  of  Beethoven's  Sonata  Palhetlque  for  instance; 
and  yet  how  exquisitely  chosen  for  the  piece. 

It  is  in  his  chamber  music,  trios,  duets,  solos  and  the 
like,  that  Mendelssohn's  lack  of  creative  power  is  most 
felt.  A  thought  which  will  make  an  exquisite  song,  may 
be  utterly  inadequate  when  made  the  basis  of  a  long 
poem;  a  musical  idea  which  may  be  truly  beautiful 
in  a  song  without  words,  for  the  piano  forte,  may 
become  painfully  tedious  when  dwelt  upon  in  the  An- 
dante of  a  Trio.  I  was  recently  struck  with  this  in  a 
duet  for  piano  and  violoncello  by  our  author,  when  the 
slight  subject  of  the  Adagio, — very  pretty,  tender  and 
delicate, — was  repeated  over  and  over  again,  as  if  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  fill  a  certain  amount  of  space  upon 
the  printed  pages.  Still  it  was  always  Mendelssohnic, 
though  tedious.  It  is  the  hearing  this  class  of  his  com- 
positions within  the  past  year,  in  greater  number  and 
variety  than  ever  before,  that  has  enabled  me  to  under- 
stand why  he  is  rated  so  much  lower  in  the  scale  by  the 
musical  world  here  than  in  England  or  in  our  own  coun- 
try. When  the  composer  is  deprived  of  orchestral  and 
choral  masses  he  is  forced  to  depend  entirely  upon  the 
strength  of  his  musical  idea.  A  weak  thought  may  be  so 
embellished  by  the  resources  of  a  full  orchestra,  that  its 
intruisic  poverty  shall  escape  notice  with  the  multitudes. 
It  is  with  music  as  with  painting;  the  mass  will  crowd 
a  hall  to  see  a  diorama  by  John  Martin,  crowded  with 
figures  in  all  sorts  of  melo-dramatic  action,  while  only 
the  appreciative  few  sit  down  to  gaze  by  the  hour  upon 
a  Madonna  by  Raphael,  or  Murili-o.  Yet  the  single 
figure  or  the  small  group  is  the  test  of  greatness.  Mo- 
zart spent  more  time  upon  the  six  quartets  which  he 
dedicated  to  H.wdn  than  upon  his  six  great  operas!  and 
each  of  Beethoven's  last  quartets  seems  to  have  cost  him 
as  much  time  and  labor  as  either  of  his  last  great  works, 
save  the  second  Mass.  Chamber  music,  then,  is  the 
touchstone  of  the  composer's  creative  power.  When 
judged  by  this  test,  though  few  can  love  and  enjoy  his 
works  more  than  I  do,  I  must  confess,  however,  unwil- 
lingly, that  Mendelssohn  did  not  reach  the  htghtst  rank. 

I  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  thought  b^'  hearing 
last  evening,  the  work,  which  is  here  called  his  highest 
eflfort  of  genius;  the  work  in  which  he  went  the  most 
out  of  himself,  and,  having  grasped  the  ideas  of  another, 
made  them  his  own,  and  reproduced  them  in  music;  and 
this  work  is  his  overture  to  Sliakspeare's  "  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream."  Various  as  are  the  opinions  I  have 
expressed  in  regard  to  his  oratorios,  symplionies,  and  his 
otiicr  more  important  works,  all  with  one  accord  recog- 
nize in  this  not  merely  a  wonderful  production  for  a  boy, 
but  tlie  work  of  a  great  composer. 

Produced  almost  simultaneously  with  Weber's  over- 
ture to  Oberon;  both  upon  fairy  subjects;  the  one  the 
work  of  an  inexperienced  boy,  the  other  that  of  a  world- 
wide known'composer;  that  of  the  boy  towers  mountain 
high  above  the  other.  It  is  possible  that  Weber  maj' 
have  heard  the  work  of  his  young  rival ;  but  Mendelssohn 
could  never  at  that  time  have  heard  the  "Oberon."  Yet 
the  idea  of  "  faery"  is  to  a  certain  and  noticeable  extent 
conveyed  by  both  alike. 

It  is  seldom  that  I  have  enjoyed  a  performance  more 
than  the  beautiful  drama  of  Shakspeare  last  evening, 
both  fir  its  own  sake  and  for  the  music.  When  I  first 
heard  it,  some  four  years  since,  I  was  astonished  to  find 
the  music  during  the  play  little  more  than  an  adaptation 
of  the  overture;  but  hearing  it  again,  I  see  that  it  could 
not  be  otherwise;  for  as  the  overture  is  the  history  of  the 
entire  drama  written  in  music,  no  other  musical  lan- 
guage could  be  found,  certainly  by  the  same  composer, 
for  the  various  situations.  How  beautiful,  how  nicely 
adapted  the  vocal  parts!  how  superbly  comic  the  fune- 
real music  over  the  dead  Pyrnmus!  how  delicious  the 
closing  strains,  as  the  fairies  disperse  through  the  palace 
of  Theseus ! 

Shall  I  confess  the  truth  about  the  famous  Wedding 
March?  Few  pieces  of  music,  so  famous  and  so  gener- 
ally popular,  are  so  positively  disagreeable  aud  offensive 
to  my  ear  as  this!  With  the  exception  of  two  passages 


of  half  a  dozen  bars  each,  which  it  is  true  are  repeated 
several  times  (in  the  composer's  usual  manner)  the 
whole  composition  alTects  me  in  the  concert  room,  or 
when  drummed  upon  a  piano  forte,  as  a  piece  of  mere 
noise  beyond  anything  Meyerbeer  ever  wrote.  But 
just  this  makes  it  one  of  the  most  effective  things,  and 
most  satisfactory  to  me,  which  Mendelssohn  ever  wrote, 
when  heard  in  i(s  proper  place — upon  the  stage.  It  is 
another  evidence  of  the  fine  instinct  which  he  had  in 
adapting  his  music,  another  proof  of  his  refinement  of 
taste. 

We  have  been  listening  to  the  music  of  elves  and  fairies 
— music,  every  note  of  which  breathed  the  spirit  of 
Shakspeare,  and  of  Tieck.  But  now  the  scene 
changes.  We  are  carried  away  back  beyond  the  days  of 
Grecian  civilization  to  the  rude  and  savage  times  of 
Theseus  and  the  Am.azons.  The  rough  demigod  will 
raarrj'  the  bronzed  Amazon,  whom  he  has  conquered  in 
battle. 

"  Hippol3'ta,  I  woo'd  thee  with  my  sword. 

And  won  thy  love  doing  thee  injuries; 

But  I  will  wed  thee  in  another  ke\', 

Wi  h  pomp,  with  triumph  and  with  revelling." 

They  hunt,  and  their  talk  is  of  hounds,  and  the  sweetest 
music  they  know  is  the  voice  of  their  dogs.  The  bride 
remembers  how  she 

"  was  with  Hercules,  and  Cadmus  once, 

When  in  a  wood  of  Crete  they  bayed  the  bear 

With  hounds  of  Sparta." 

Fairies  no  longer,  hut  rude  men  are  before  us,  and  come 
marching  into  the  great  saloon  of  the  palace,  with  bar- 
baric pomp  and  splendor,  and,  as  it  should  be,  to  the 
clashing  of  cymbals,  the  beating  of  drums, — to  a  music 
barbaric  as  the  court  of  Theseus.  I  felt  this  march,  last 
night,  to  be  one  of  the  composer's  triumphs;  but  deliver 
me  from  it  out  of  the  play  house! 

Query. — What  modification  in  the  views  here  express- 
ed may  further  experience,  reflection  and  familiarity  with 
Mendelssohn's  works  effect  ? 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  4. — In  accordance  with  my 
last  week's  promise,  I  hasten  to  send  you  an  account 
of  "  The  Creation,"  as  performed  on  Monday  and 
Friday  of  last  week,  by  the  Ilarmonia  Sacred  Music 
Society.  I  have  already  given  you  some  idea  of-this 
exclusive  association,  consisting  of  two  distinct  bo- 
dies of  members,  performing  and  administrative,  the 
former  doing  the  vocal  business,  and  the  latter  form- 
ing the  society  itself;  for  be  it  known  to  you  the 
performing  members  have  not  the  least  power  of 
interference  with  the  Directors,  not  even  the  right  to 
vote.  Oddly  enough,  the  number  of  administrative 
members,  (that  is  my  own  name  for  them.)  is  pre- 
cisely sufBcient  to  fill  all  the  offices  of  the  association, 
and  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  procure  an  election 
into  that  august  body.  Eather  a  close  corporation, 
is  it  not?  However,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  talent 
and  enterprise  among  the  Directors  ;  the  Treasurer 
is  a  real  Rhode  Island  man,  careful,  pains-taking, 
and  the  actual  heart  of  the  Society,  with  the  cause 
of  music  always  in  view.  The  President  is  one  of 
our  oldest,  most  respected  and  popular  organists,  a 
good  musici.an,  and  an  estimable  person.  The  Sec- 
retary we  are  not  acquainted  with  except  by  name. 
The  musical  profession  is  ably  represented  by  several 
organists  and  composers,  among  them  two  young 
men,  whom  I  have  seen  noticed  in  the  Journal  as 
having  had  the  honor  of  playing  at  the  opening  of 
the  Tremont  Temple  organ,  last  August  a  year, — I 
mean  Messrs.  M.  H.  Cross  and  Frank  Darlet; 
the  first  of  these  is  the  organist  of  the  Society  ;  the 
last  the  composer  of  some  very  clever  music  that  has 
been  brought  out  Ijy  the  Ilarmonia.  But  I  am  talk- 
ing of  the  Direction  instead  of  "  The  Creation " ; 
pray  pardon  me. 

The  first  concert  of  the  season  was  given  on  Mon- 
day evening  at  Concert  Hall,  a  very  fine  room  in 
Chestnut  street,  somewhat  larger  than  the  Musical 
Fund  Hall,  though  not  quite  so  good  in  its  acoustic 
construction.    Having  understood  that  there  would 


be  a  crowd,  I  profited  by  the  hint,  went  early,  and 
sat  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  before  the  com- 
mencement, cramped  up  on  a  narrow  bench,  between 
two  very  stout  gentlemen,  the  thermometer  about  90, 
and  the  throng  actually  frightful.  Every  cranny  and 
chink  was  occupied ;  the  avenues  choked  with  extra 
benches  and  stools;  the  private  boxes  filled;  the  or- 
chestra, at  the  north  end,  overflowing  with  expectant 
auditors;  and  every  standing  place  filled.  Even  the 
choir  gallery  and  organ-loft,  at  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  hall,  were  invaded  by  the  holders  of 
standee  tickets,  and  I  heard  that  the  very  staircase 
outside  was  used  as  seats  for  those  unable  to  pene- 
trate farther. 

I  had  brushed  up  my  critical  perceptions,  and  wag 
prepared  to  speak  out  my  exact  opinions  as  to  the 
merits,  or  I  should  more  correctly  say,  the  demerits, 
of  the  performance,  but  my  first  glance  at  the  choir 
completely  disarmed  me,  for  there  I  saw — what  1 — 
a  pretty  screen  of  delicate  pink  and  white  lace,  ex- 
tending nearly  across  the  front,  thus  announcing,  in 
unmistakable  terms,  that  the  concert  must  be  con- 
sidered as  an  amateur  effort,  and  commanding  a  cer- 
tain allowance  for  the  attempts  of  the  singers  thus 
concealed. 

I  was  vexed  at  first,  and  with  my  prejudices  in 
favor  of  your  Boston  method,  of  the  choristers  facing 
the  public  without  the  slightest  description  of  shelter, 
I  thought  the  screen  an  affectation,  especially  as 
nothing  of  the  kind  had  been  used  by  the  Musical 
Union  the  preceding  week.  By  degrees  ray  objec- 
tions vanished,  and,  by  the  time  the  performance 
commenced  I  really  liked  the  appearance  of  the  thin 
drapery;  it  makes  a  distinction  between  audience 
and  performers  not  otherwise  obtainable ;  it  gives  an 
air  of  exclusiveness  and  gentility,  peculiar  to  the 
Harmonia's  institutions  ;  it  also  excites  curiosity  as 
to  the  identit}'  of  the  vocalists,  and  makes  the  lady 
singers  look  like  a  troop  of  misty  fairies,  although 
some  of  those  I  saw  come  down  at  the  close  of  the 
concert  were  very  substantial  and  not  in  the  least 
fairy-like ;  it  is  romantic,  though  it  may  be  unne- 
cessary ;  it  is  an  apology  for  defects,  and,  after  all, 
lends  a  certain  air  of  charm  and  mystery  that  is  by 
no  means  objectionable  in  these  matter-of-fact  days. 
Another  feature,  new  to  me,  was  a  printed  libretto  of 
the  oratorio,  provided  with  copious  notes  explana- 
tory of  the  music,  and  really  quite  an  interesting, 
amusing  and  instructive  pamphlet. 

The  Oratorio  was  produced  with  a  good  deal  of 
care,  with  a  very  effective  orchestra  of  an  unknown 
number  of  musicians,  as  they  were  also  behind  the 
screen,  and  I  could  only  see  the  scrolls  of  two  or 
three  double  basses  ;  but  without  doubt  the  perform- 
ers were  professional,  and  of  good  standing,  as  they 
played  in  first  rate  style  throughout.  Mr.  Cross 
presided  at  the  organ,  and  one  of  the  papers  states 
that  he  performed  the  entire  oratorio  a  semitone 
higher  than  printed,  in  order  to  eqnalize  the  pitch  of 
orchestra  and  organ,  the  instrument  having  been 
stupidly  built  that  much  below  concert  tone.  Cer- 
tainly such  wholesale  transposition  is  no  slight  task, 
and  to  have  achieved  it  so  successfully  is  not  a  little 
creditable.  *  *  *  The  exact  concord  between 
organ  and  orchestra  was  admirable,  and  occasionally 
it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  say  whether  the  former 
was  used,  so  perfectly  did  the  tones  blend.  The 
chorus  was  evidently  not  so  large  as  that  of  the 
Musical  Union,  but  it  was  well  balanced,  and  very 
accurate.  The  difference  of  tone  between  this  choir 
and  that  of  the  Union  could  not  fail  to  be  remarked, 
but  is  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Harmonia 
is  formed  of  singers  in  Protestant  churches,  and  the 
other  chiefly  of  Roman  Catholics,  a  distinction  that 
also  applies  to  the  audiences,  aud  management. 
The  fugues  were  given  with  great  spirit,  and  eflfect, 
particularly  "  The  Heavens  are  telling,"  although  the 
final  portion  was  taken  more  rapidly  than  I  like,  or 
than  is  usual. 
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The  lady  vocalists,  who  performed  Gahriel  and 
Eve,  were  evidently  accomplished  musicians ;  and 
the  full  tone  and  clearness  of  the  upper  C  in  "  The 
Marvellous  Works"  betrayed  the  identity  of  the 
singer,  there  being  but  one  amateur  in  our  city  able 
to  sustain  that  note  with  such  power  and  truth.  The 
same  voice  gave  '■  With  verdure  clad"  most  tasteful- 
ly ;  it  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  the  music  rendered 
with  such  fidelity.  "  On  mighty  pens,"  was  sung  by 
the  lady  who  assumed  the  part  of  Eve,  and  in  its 
performance  she  evinced  the  possession  of  a  beautiful 
organ,  not  as  yet  fully  cultivated,  but  susceptible  of 
receiving  the  highest  finish. 

The  music  of  Uriel  was  divided  among  several 
tenor  voices,  among  them  being  easily  discernible 
that  of  Mr.  T.  Bishop,  formerly  of  the  Seguiu 
troupe,  but  for  two  seasons  the  primo  tenore  of  the 
Harmonia,  and  one  of  its  most  admired  members. 
A  German  gentleman  sang  "  Now  vanish  before  the 
holy  beams,"  but  it  was  rather  too  low  for  his  regis- 
ter ;  his  pronunciation  I  forgot  in  the  tasteful  way  he 
sang.  Adam  appeared  to  have  a  cold,  but  was  oth- 
erwise good.  Were  it  not  for  the  screen  I  should 
criticize  the  performance  of  Raphael's  music,  parti- 
cularly the  recitatives ;  the  solos  were  passable  ;  it  was 
also  divided  between  two  bassos.  The  concerted 
pieces  were  the  least  commendable  portions  of  the 
oratorio,  and  can  only  be  passed  over  on  the  score 
of  that  lace  curtain ;  how  I  wish  it  had  not  been  up, 
that  my  tongue  could  be  loosened.  Mr.  Leopold 
Meignen  conducted  the  oratorio,  and  certainly  as 
an  amateur  performance  it  was  decidedly  creditable, 
fully  equEl  to  some  professional  trials  I  have  heard  ; 
most  undeniably  it  gave  satisfaction,  as  it  was  re- 
peated on  Friday  for  the  public,  and  was  greeted  by 
another  full  room,  in  spite  of  the  rain,  and  Paeodi's 
concert  at  the  Musical  Fund  Hall. 

I  wish  I  had  space  to  tell  you  about  Parodl's  Mar- 
cellaise,  and  the  excitement  her  agents  are  creating 
by  advertisements  and  free  tickets.  She  sings  for  the 
Philharmonic  Society's  first  Concert  this  evening. 
I  shall  go  and  report.  The  Musical  Union  gives 
Mozart's  Twelfth  Mass  on  Tuesday  week  at  Concert 
Hall.  Miss  Pyne  is  expected  to  concertize  soon, 
and  on  the  whole  we  are  more  musical  than  ever. 

Veritas. 

BOSTON,  M"OV.   10,   1855. 

Concert  of  Miss  Adelaide  Fhillipps. 

The  skies  frowned  a  second  time  upon  the  feast 
prepared  for  us  by  our  young  Boston  cantatrice, 
and  told  more  sensibly  in  a  diminished  audience, 
than  the  first  time,  when,  in  spite  of  weather,  all 
went  forth  so  eagerly  to  Tvelcome  her.  This  time 
there  was  a  smaller,  yet  goodly  number  of  listeners, 
•who  felt  well  rewarded  for  having  braved  the 
storm.  The  programme  was  made  up  of  about 
the  fame  kind  of  elements,  in  the  same  propor- 
tions, as  before,  with  the  addition,  for  the  better, 
of  an  air  by  Gluck. 

Beethoven's  ballet  overture,  "  Men  of  Pro- 
metheus," (which,  though  composed  for  a  ballet, 
has  more  meat  in  it  than  the  overtures  to  twenty 
"grand"  operas,)  was  played  with  more  effect 
than  one  would  have  anticipated  by  a  mere  skele- 
ton of  an  orchestra  of  twenty,  under  Mr.  Zee- 
EAHN.  Had  the  quantity  (of  strings  especially) 
been  equal  to  the  quality,  there  would  have  been 
nothing  to  complain  of.  Mr.  Harrison  Millard 
followed  with  an  English  ballad,  to  wit :  Balpe's 
"  Then  you'll  remember  me,"  and  sang  it  very 
sweetly  ;  indeed  we  soon  forgot  the  hand-organ 
and  almost  forgave  the  writer. 


And  now  for  the  queen  of  the  evening.  Dio 
clemente,  an  aria  from  Marino  Faliero,  is  one  of  the 
more  interesting  specimens  of  Donizetti  melody, 
when  you  seek  beneath  the  uppermost  and  hack- 
nied  pieces  in  the  pile.  The  worst  of  it  is,  the 
style  of  Donizetti  altogether  has  grown  hacknied  ; 
and  singers,  we  fear,  choose  it  not  so  much  to 
lend  their  voices  for  the  illustration  of  good 
music,  as  for  that  they  find  it  a  convenient  music 
to  illustrate  their  voices.  This  is  generally  the 
public's  fault,  and  not  the  artist's,  who  is  so  de- 
pendent on  that  public.  People  will  go  to  the 
theatre  to  see  Booth  or  Macready,  and  not 
Hamlet ;  Rachel,  and  not  Racine,  (in  which 
case  they  are  wise  ;)  to  the  opera  for  Grisi, 
rather  than  for  Mozart  or  Rossini;  and  why 
not  to  the  concert  for  the  voice,  and  not  for  what 
that  voice  interprets, — for  the  person  represent- 
ing, and  not  for  the  music,  or  the  author  repre- 
sented ?  So  people  will  do,  and  it  will  be  the 
last  and  highest  triumph  of  good  taste,  when  we 
shall  all  do  otherwise.  Then,  and  not  before 
then,  we  may  perhaps  have  earned  the  right  to 
call  ourselves  a  really  musical  people.  But  we 
did  not  intend  this  digression.  The  piece  was 
beautifully,  artistically  sung.  We  are  more  and 
more  charmed  with  the  quality  of  Miss  Phillipps's 
voice.  Some  think  it  not  so  powerful  as  it  was 
once ;  we  think  it  is  only  that  crude  sound  has 
been  refined  into  tone ;  it  is  ten  times  more  musi- 
cal, more  smooth  and  even,  more  expressive,  than 
in  her  Museum  days.  Garcia  and  Italy  have 
not  been  lost  on  her.  Her  tones  are  powerful 
enough  for  any  hall,  and  if  the  ear,  the  sense  does 
not  own  their  full  power,  the  mind,  the  inner 
sense,  the  feeling  does.  Her  execution,  in  ornate 
passages,  is  superior,  but  not  faultless.  There 
was  always  a  certain  thickness  in  her  articulation, 
which  she  has  not  quite  got  rid  of, — an  affair  of 
organization,  it  is  likely, — and  which  causes  a  lit- 
tle indistinctness  in  her  rapid  running  passages. 
Her  sosteniito  and  her  trill  are  good ;  her  phra- 
sing large  and  style  in  general  satisfactory.  We 
should  think  her  forte,  however,  lay  in  the 
larger,  simpler,  nobler  forms  of  melody,  in  ora- 
torio and  the  like,  (and  what  music  so  well 
worthy  of  the  greatest  artist?)  rather  than  in 
florid  operatic  music.  Of  the  simple  ballad  style 
too,  she  is  mistress ;  witness  the  two  little  pieces, 
which  she  sang  to  her  own  accompaniment  in  the 
second  part :  "  The  Village  Bells,"  by  Peed,  and 
that  pretty  version  of  "  Home,"  which  so  charmed 
everybody  at  her  first  concert,  and  with  which  she 
this  time  answered  the  encore.  Mr.  Millard  fol- 
lowed with  Verdi's  gay,  gallant  La  Donna  e 
mobile,  which  he  tossed  olf  with  considerable  grace. 

A  piece  by  Gluck,  the  great  master  of  dra- 
matic music,  was,  strange  to  say,  a  novelty  in 
Boston  concerts.  That  a  piece  so  famous  as  the 
Cavatina  from  "  Orpheus :"  CJie  faro  senza  Eu- 
ridice ;  a  melody  so  exquisite  and  so  purely  ex- 
pressive, as  the  delight  of  that  whole  fresh  audi- 
ence bore  witness,  should  now  invite  our  hearing 
for  the  first  time  was  indeed  strange.  Those  who 
heard  it,  were,  we  trust,  convinced  that  there  is 
noble  and  effective  melody  outside  of  modern 
Italian  opera,  even  in  the  oldest  works  which  it  is 
fashionable  to  let  alone  as  "  classical."  Miss  Phll- 
lipps  gave  the  introductory  recitative  in  a  chaste, 
distinct,  artistic  manner,  and  the  large,  full-flowing 
periods  of  the  melody  seemed  just  suited  to  her 
voice.  She  sang  it  finely,  only  we  would  have 
preferred  to  hear  it  in  its  naked  simplicity,  with- 


out certain  modern  adornments,  elaborate  caden- 
zas, and  here  and  there  hurried  tempos,  which 
we  suppose  we  are  to  credit  to  her  teacher.  As 
it  was,  it  proved  the  great  "  hit"  of  the  evening, 
and  encouraged  the  hope  that  those  famous  operas 
of  Gluck,  so  full  of  the  music  of  character  and 
nature,  without  any  nonsense,  or  passages  for 
mere  display  of  singers — so  simple,  too,  in  their 
construction,  and  so  easy  in  comparison  with 
modern  operas,  may  some  day  be  introduced  to 
an  American  audience.  This  very  Orfeo,  for  in- 
stance :  what  could  be  more  practicable  or  more 
charming?  It  has  but  three  solo  characters,  Or- 
pheus, Euridice  and  Amor,  all  of  which  are 
usually  sopranos,  although  the  music  of  Orpheus 
in  the  French  editions  is  set  for  a  high  tenor. 
In  Germany  it  is  sung  by  contraltos  or  mezzo 
sopranos,  like  Johanna  Wagner.  For  the 
rest  a  series  of  simple,  but  most  impressive  cho- 
ruses, of  mourning  friends,  of  shades  and  furies 
in  Tartarus,  of  spirits  in  Elysium,  &c.,  with  instru- 
mentation wonderfully  expressive  for  the  simple 
means  employed,  a  few  ballets,  &c.,  are  all  that 
is  required.  Yes,  one  thing  more, — a  real  mastery 
of  recitative;  for  Gluck,  like  Handel,  studied  the 
significance  of  words  and  thoughts  in  every  tone. 
We  might  have  it  in  Italian  or  English.  If  the 
manager  of  our  Boston  Theatre  is  contemplating 
the  production  of  English  opera,  with  the  aid  of 
Miss  Phillipps  and  other  native  artists,  why  not 
do  a  good  thing  for  Art,  as  well  as  what  must,  if 
well  done,  also  prove  a  popular  and  pleasing 
thing,  by  getting  up  the  Ritter  Gluck's  lyrical 
representation  of  the  beautiful  old  tale  of  Or- 
pheus and  Euridice  ?  Turn  back  to  our  Journal 
of  Deo.  23,  1854,  and  read  our  Berlin  corres- 
pondent's description  of  it  as  performed  by  Jo- 
hanna Wagner  and  others. 

The  First  Part  closed  with  the  spirited  duet 
from  Tancredi,  in  which,  as  well  as  in  the  yet 
more  brilliant  and  ornate  Nan  piu  mesta  (from 
"  Cinderella")  in  the  second  part  Miss  Phillipps 
confirmed  our  first  impression  of  her  as  an  excel- 
lent singer  of  the  Rossini  music.  She  was  well 
seconded  by  Mr.  Millard. 

Part  Second  consisted  of  Flotow's  overture 
to  Martha,  of  which  the  first  bars  promise  some- 
what, but  which  soon  runs  into  the  most  shallow, 
hum-drum  prettiness  ;  the  English  ballads  before- 
named  ;  a  romanza,  La  Domanda,  composed 
and  sung  by  Mr.  Millard, — a  melody  which  well 
hits  the  average  style  of  current  Italian  melody, 
and  of  course  well  suited  to  his  own  voice ;  Non 
piii  mesta  ;  the  "  Anvil  chorus,"  which  it  is  enough 
to  have  heard  once,  and  by  not  stopping  to  renew 
the  ringing  whereof  in  our  mind's  ear,  we  also  lost 
the  duet  from  La  Favorita.  Upon  the  whole  it  was 
a  very  pleasant  concert  of  its  kind,  but  made  us 
all  the  more  desire  to  hear  the  fine  voice  and 
dramatic  talent  of  Adelaide  Phillipps  in 
concerts  (that  is  to  say  in  music)  of  a  higher 
kind,  as  well  as  in  opera. 

Jortigit  Pasital  liticUigtirct. 

Leipzig. — A  correspondent  of  the  London  Musical 
JVorld  gives  tlie  following  account  of  the  first  Gewand- 
haus  Concert : 

I  have  endeavored  to  trace  back  the  history  and 
origin  of  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts  from  their  very 
commencement,  but  have  not  been  able  to  gather  more 
than  a  few  particulars.  Their  origin  is  ascribed  to 
Sebastian  Bach,  at  that  time  Cantor,  or  music  director 
at  the  St.  Thomas  Church  here.  The  first  took  place, 
not  in  the  present  spacious  building,  but  in  the  house 
of  a  private  gentleman,  and  was  considered  a  private 
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undertaking,  with  the  limited  numher  of  sixteen  sub- 
scribers, each  to  pay  twenty  thalers  for  ten  concerts  to 
defray  all  needful  expenses ;  on  the  11th  of  March,  1743, 
the  number  of  applicants  to  become  subscribers,  how- 
ever, increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  room  was 
found  to  become  too  small ;  it  was  enlarged  in  conse- 
quence, and  about  eighty  years  ago  the  concerts  were 
removed  to  the  present  Gewandhaus  Hall,  where, 
through  the  influence  of  Mendelssohn  and  other  emi- 
nent musicians,  they  have  since  attained  a  name  among 
the  best  series  of  musical  entertainments  in  Europe. 
Perhaps  it  might  not  be  uninteresting  to  mention  the 
names  of  the  conductors  of  these  concerts  since 
Mendelssohn's  time.  They  are  in  the  following  order  : 
— Ferdinand  Hiller,  Gade,  Rietz,  David,  Gade,  and,  at 
present,  Rietz  again  conducts.  This  year's  series  com- 
menced on  Saturday,  30th  September,  to  an  unsually 
crowded  audience.  On  entering  the  hall,  we  were  sur- 
prised and  delighted  on  seeing  the  comfortable  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  its  appearance.  The  seats 
have  been  fresh  covered  over  and  almost  all  ticketed  as 
reserved  Another  chandelier  has  been  added  in  the 
middle  of  the  hall,  and  the  whole  has  undergone  a 
new  painting,  while  conspicuously  over  Mendelssohn's 
likeness  may  be  seen  the  appropriate  motto,  "  Ees  se- 
vera  est  verum  gaudmm."  The  programme  was  as 
follows :  Part  t. — Overture  to  Genovefa,  R  Schu- 
mann ;  Recitativ  ed  aria  from  Haydn's  Creation,  sung 
by  Mme.  von  Holdorp,  "  And  God  said ;"  Concerto, 
by  Mendelssohn,  performed  by  Herr  Henri  Wieniaw- 
ski ;  Recitative  e  Duetto,  from  Mozart's  Entfiihrung, 
sung  by  Mrae.  von  Holdorp  and  Professor  Gotze;  Fan- 
tasie  for  the  violin  by  Paganini,  performed  by  Herr 
Weiniawski.  Part  II. — Symphonia  Pastorale,  by 
Beethoven. 

At  the  Opera  Meyerbeer's  L'  Etoile  dti  Nord  was 
given  Oct.  4tb  :  the  principal  parts  by  Mile.  Bartel, 
Mme.  Richter  and  Herren  Bohr,  MarlofF,  Schneider 
andBrassin.  It  was  rather  coldly  received.  The  operas 
given  in  September  were  Die  ZauberflSte,  Lucrezia 
Borgia  (twice),  Montecchi  e  Capuleti  (twice),  Auber's 
Macfin  (twice),  and  Don  Juan,  with  Fraulein  Grosser 
as  Donna  Anna. 

Paris.  —The  Theatre  Italien  has  opened  with  the 
Moise  of  Rossini.  The  Grand  Opera  repeats  also  the 
same  work.  The  managers  of  the  rival  houses  have 
each  pressed  the  great  composer  to  assist  at  the  pro- 
duction of  the  opera,  but  he  refuses.  "  I  beg  you,"  he 
said,  in  reply  to  further  solicitations,  "  not  to  compel 
me  to  leave  my  '  attitude.'  I  wish  to  be  like  Austria." 
The  only  musical  performances  in  which  Rossini  has 
shown  an  interest  in  Paris,  have  been  those  of  the  Co- 
logne Manner-Gesang-Verein,  to  whom  he  wrote  anote 
of  warmest  acknowledgment,  thus  showing  that  his 
tastes  have  not  swerved  from  the  new  direction  which 
they  took  in  "William  Tell."  Moise  failed  at  the 
Italiens,  but  Cenerentola,  with  Mme.  Boeghi-Mamo 

in  the  place  of   Alboni,    was  a  great  success. 

Caiikion,  the  Spanish  tenor,  does  not  sustain  his 
Vienna  reputation.  Salvi,  as  manager,  seems  to  have 
already  got  into  trouble,  Verdi  having  withdrawn 
from  the  theatre  the  liberty  to  perform  his  works.  Paris 
is  but  too  glad  to  fall  back  on  Rossini. — The  Duke  of 
Saxe-Coburg's  new  opera,  Santa  Chiara,  is  not  a  little 
praised ;  but  for  a  fuller  account  we  hope  to  find  room 
next  week. 


Miss  Louisa  Ptne  and  company,  it  is  rumored, 
are  soon  to  give  one  or  more  concerts  in  Boston .... 
The  first  of  the  cheap  people's  concerts,  given  by  the 
Artizan's  Recreative  Union,  took  place  in  the  Music 
Hall  on  Wednesday  evening.  We  have  to  gather 
all  our  information  from  the  other  papers.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  songs  of  Miss  Piiillipps  and  Mr. 
Arthdeson  were  greatly  admired,  especially  the 
ballads  and  comic  songs ;  so  too  the  pieces  by  the 
Germania  Serenade  Band.  The  audience  was  larije 
but  the  tone  thereof  somewhat  noi.sy,  the  mistake 
having  been  committed  of  inviting  the  firemen  in  a 
body  to  occupy  the  galleries.  Of  course  tliey  brought 
with  them  firemen's  liahits,  which  are  well  enough  in 
the  street,  but  scarcely  suited  to  a  concert ;  cat-calls 
and  cock-crowings,  &c.,  being  not  particularly  in- 
spiring either  as  accompaniments  or  interludes  to 
good  music.  The  consequence  can  only  be  that  the 
music  must  come  down  to  the  Bowery  boy  standard 
and  so  the  end  of  this  in  itself  excellent  movement 
the  elevation  and  refinement  of  the  people,  be  utter- 


ly defeated.  This  need  not  be.  Rightly  managed, 
the  experiment  of  refined  amusement  for  the  people 
must  succeed  ;  witness  Mr.  Barnard's  concert  in  the 
same  place  a  few  weeks  since.  Let  the  firemen  go 
and  mingle  socially  and  naturally,  as  quiet  citizens, 
and  not  as  firemen,  and  it  will  work  much  better. 

The  Classical  Matine'es  of  William  Mason  and 
Carl  Bergmann  in  New  York  are  definitively  an- 
nounced to  commence  on  the  27th.  They  have  ihe 
aid  of  Messrs.  Theo.  Thomas,  (first  violin,)  J.  Mo- 
SENTHAL,  (second  violin,)  and  G.  Matka,  (viola.) 
The  later  quartets  of  Beethoven,  fso  rarely  heard — 
never  in  this  country,)  the  works  of  Schumann,  Schu- 
bert, Frank,  Volckmann,  Brahms,  Rubinstein,  and 
Berwald,  will  form  the  leading  features  of  the  pro- 
grammes. The  model  followed  is  the  celebrated 
matinees  of  Liszt  at  Weimar.  Here  will  be  some- 
thing to  gratify  the  newest  curiosity  of  those  who 
would  keep  the  run  of  musical  composers,  and  we 
heartily  wish  the  plan  success  in  such  full  measure  as 
to  overflow  some  day  into  our  smaller  city. 

A  Dublin  paper  states  positively  that  Simms 
Reeves,  with  a  soprano,  baritone  and  basso,  js  on 
the  point  of  sailing  for  this  country,  to  give  whether 
English  operas  or  concerts  it  is  not  said,  under 
the  management  of  Dr.  Jot.  . .  .We  are  disappoint- 
ed in  our  New  York  correspondence  and  get  no  ac- 
count of  the  Prophe'te  at  the  Academy.  From  the 
tone  of  the  newspaper  notices  the  success,  as  regards 
the  numbers  and  enthusiasm  of  the  audience,  has 
been  moderate.  All  agree  that  it  is  put  splendidly 
upon  the  stage,  that  the  choruses  are  well  drilled  and 
the  orchestra  effective  for  its  size.  Mme.  Lagrange, 
Miss  Henslek,  and  Sig.  Mokelli  are  highly  com- 
plimented, and  the  critic  of  the  Courier  says  the  new 
tenor,  Salviani,  has  one  of  the  sweetest  and  purest 
of  not  very  robust  tenor  voices  and  is  a  very  grace- 
ful singer. . .  .Ole  Boll  is  giving  concerts  in  Can- 
ada. . .  .The  committee  on  piano-fortes  at  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  awarded  the  highest  prize  to  a  German 
manufacturer  in  New  Y'ork  by  the  name  of  Stein- 
WAT,  of  whom,  the  Beviaw  says,  it  never  heard,  as  he 
does  not  advertise. . .  .Mme.  Lagrange  has  received 
an  offer  to  sing  in  opera  at  Rio  Janeiro  forty-eight 
times,  at  the  rate  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  a  single 
performance,  and  expenses  all  paid. . .  .Remint,  the 
Hungarian  patriot,  and  a  thorough  Wagnerite,  has 
received  the  appointment  of  violin  solo  to  the  Queen's 
band,  London. 

The  Hartford  Times  (Oct.  16)  has  the  following 
notice  of  two  of  our  promising  young  native  musi- 
cians : 

Mr.  LoDis  T.  DowNES,  who  has  been  for  several  years 
the  admirable  and  efficient  organist  of  Christ  CImrch.  in 
this  city,  and  under  wiiose  direction  the  fine  choir  of  that 
church  has  attained  such  a  wide-spread  reputation — has 
gone  to  Providence  to  act  as  organist  in  the  church  in 
which  Bishop  Clark  officiates.  Mr.  Downes's  eminent 
talent  as  an  organist,  and  his  well  known  efficiency  in 
drilling  a  choir,  will  be  appreciated  in  Providence. 

Mr.  Henry  Wilson,  who  was  formerly  an  organist  nt 
Greenfield,  and  more  recently  at  Springfield,  succeeds 
Mr.  D.  as  organist  at  Christ  Church,  and  played  forthe  first 
time  last  Sunday.  Mr.  Wilson  has  been  studying  music 
in  Germany,  for  the  past  eighteen  months,  and  by  the 
way,  is  said  to  be  the  writer  of  those  excellent  letters 
which  appeared,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  Springfield 
Jiepttbliean,  over  the  signature  of  W.  With  one  or  two 
exceptions  we  have  never  heard  an  organist  whose  style 
of  playing  was  so  perfectly  satisfactory  in  all  respects. 
He  plays  most  ailmlrnbly,  and  moreover,  what  is  most  ex- 
tremely rare  in  this  country,  though  almost  universal 
abroad,  be  accompmiies  instead  of  leading  the  choir,  and 
his  accompaniments  are  expressive. 


MLLE.  GABRIELLE  DE  LA  MOTTE 

INSTRUCTION    on  tlie    PIANO-FORTE, 

And  may  be  addressed  at  her  residence,  55  Hancock  St. 

ALTO    VOICE 

WANTED,  immediately^  for  an  Episcopal  church  in  thia 
city.  No  one  need  apply,  who  has  not  all  the  requisites 
of  a  good  church  singer.  Salary  according  to  musical  capa- 
city.    Candidates  may  leave  their  address  at  this  office. 


ORCHESTEAL  CONCERTS. 

ENCOURAGED  by  tho  numbera  who  have  already  sub- 
scribed for  season  tickets,  the  Msinapcing  Commirtee  re- 
spectfully announce  th;it  the  proposed  scricn  of  Six  Concerts 
will  commence  on  SATURDAY  EVENING,  Nov.  24th,  in  the 
Boston  Music  Hall,  and  be  continued  once  a  fortnight. 

Tho  Orchestra  of  fifty-four  of  our  best  niusiciiinR  has  been 
organized,  with  Carl  Zerr.^un  as  Conductor,  and  eminent 
Solo  Artists  will  assist.  The  leading  featuresof  the  First  Con- 
cert will  be  Beethoven's  Seventh  Symphony,  the  Overture  to 
Tannhduser,  and  the  Finale  from  /Jon  .T^rian,  for  orchestra  ; 
Vocal  pieces  by  Mrs.  J.  II.  Long  ;  and  Mendelssohn's  Concerto 
in  G  minor,  for  Piano,  by  Otto  Dresel. 

Early  applications  will  be  necessary  for  Subscription  Tickets, 
as  ^he  lists  cannot  be  kept  open  after  the  20th  of  November, 
Tickets  for  the  Single  Concert,  Fifty  Cents.  Subscription 
tickets  will  be  ready  for  delivery  Nov.  12th,  at  Richardson's 
Musical  Exchange,  2S2  \Vashington  street,  where  further  par- 
ticulars may  be  learned.    By  order  of  the  Committee, 

NATHAN  RICHARDSON,  Sec. 

HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY. 

THE  Government  of  the  Society  announces  that  the  usual 
series  of  SIX  CONCEIITS  will  be  given  nt  the  Music  Hall, 
commencing  on  SUNDAY  EVENING,  Nov-r  18,  when  Han- 
del's Oratorio,  SOLOMON,  will  be  performed  for  the  first  time 
in  America.  Talented  Vocalists  and  an  efficient  Orchestra  have 
been  engaged. 

Carl  Zerrahn,  Conductor;  F.  F.  Moeller,  Organist. 

Full  particulars  will  be  given  in  future  advertisements. 

Tickets  for  the  series,  Sl2 — may  be  obtained  at  the  Music 
Stores  of  Reed  &  Co.,  Ditson,  Wade,  Richardson  and  Miller: 
also  of  the  Secretary.  H.  L.  HAZELTON,  Secretary, 

Boston,  October  23,  lt'55.  Joy's  Building. 

CHAMBER  CONCERTS. -Seventh  Series. 

RESPECTFULLY  inform  their  friends  and  the  musical  pub- 
lic of  Boston,  that  they  will  give  a  series  of  EIGHT 
Chamber  Concerts  at  Messrs.  Chickering'b  Rooms,  to  take 
place  on  alternate  Tuesday  evenings.  Tickets  for  the  Series, 
Five  dollars.  Single  tickets,  One  dollar  each.  Lists  may  be 
found  at  the  music  stores  ou  Monday,  Oct.  22d. 

SOMETHING  NEW  AND  MUSICAL. 

MANUAI*  OP  HARMONY,  an  Elementary  Treatise 
of  the  principles  of  Harmony  and  Thorough  Bass,  with 
explanations  of  the  system  of  Notation,  designed  as  a  Text- 
Book  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Seminaries,  as  well  as  for  pri- 
vate instruction,  by  J.  0.  D.  Parker.  It  begins  wich  the  very 
first  rudiments  of  Musical  Science,  and  carries  the  pupil  gra- 
dually throutrh  all  rhe  principles  of  NOTATION,  HARMONY 
and  THOROUGH  BASS.  Any  one  who  understands  the  Eng- 
lish language,  can  by  its  aid  acquire  sufficient  knowledge  to 
HARMONIZE  MELODIES,  and  arrange  pifces  for  playing.  It  con- 
tains Que.'itions  and  Exercises  in  each  chapter,  with  a  Key  at 
the  end,  so  that  those  wh"  cannot  avail  themselves  of  the  ser- 
vices of  a  teacher  will  find  no  difficulty  in  teaching  themselves. 
Copies  Rent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  on  re- 
ceipt of  the  price,  75  cents.  Dealers  and  Seminaries  supplied 
on  the  most  liberal  terms.     Published  by 

SfATHAN   RiCHARDSON, 

Sold  at  all  music  stores.         Musical  Exchange,  Boston. 

GEORGE   W.  PRATT, 

102  MYRTLE  STREET. 

SCHUBERTH  »fe  CO.,  MUSIC  DEPOT.  539  BROAD- 
WAY, N.  Y.,  old  established   publishing  house,  founded 
thirty  years  ago  in  Hamburgh  and  Leipzig,  request  the  public 
to  inspect  their  immense 
Stock  of  Cue   Million  AVovlcs,  tUc  lar^^est  in 

tUe  United  States. 
Our  own  25.000  publications  rank  highest  in  Europe,  and  sur- 
pass by  far  all  that  has  ever  been  published  in  the  United 
States. 

These  facts  empower  us  to  sell  good  music  at  the  lowest 
rates.  To  Dealers,  Seminaries  and  Teachers,  very  favorable 
terms. 

(O^Our  PIANOS,  Grand,  Upright,  and  Square,  combine 
richness  of  tone,  elegance  with  cheapness,  having  no  compe- 
tition. 

MR.    OORELLI, 

ENCOURAGED  by  the  success  of  his  Classes  in  Singing 
last  year,  proposes  to  resume  the  same  at  the  Messrs.  Chick- 
aring's  rooms,  on  Monday,  Oct.  1st,  at  4  o'clock,  P.  M.,  to  be 
continued  at  the  same  hour  and  place  on  Mondays  and  Thurs- 
days. 

As  it  is  the  intention  of  Mr.  Corelli,  to  give  young  ladies  the 
opportunity  of  practising  Trios,  Quartets,  Choruses.  &c.,  he 
has  engaged  the  services  of  Sig.  Gennari  as  pianist  and  accom- 
panist. 

NEW    COURSE    OF    HARMONY, 

BY  Ij.  H.   SOUTHARD. 

The  Publishers  call  the  attention  of  the  musical  profession 
to  this  work,  as  one  eminently  calculated  to  lighten  the  labors 
of  the  teacher,  and  rapidly  advance  the  pupil.  It  is  emphati- 
cally a  Practical  work,  serving  both  as  a  Manual  of  instruc- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  and  a  Text-book  on  the  other ;  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  work,  together 
with  the  very  large  number  of  exercises  and  examples,  presents 
great  advantages,  to  both  scholar  and  teacher,  over  any  similar 
work  of  the  kind.  Teachers  highly  commend  the  work.  Mr, 
AViLLiAM  Mason  says  it  is  a  work  unsurpassed  in  the  language. 
Mr.  George  J.  Webb  says  that  it  is  a  work  perspicuous  in 
diction,  methodical  in  arrangement,  and  sufliciently  copious  to 
embrace  all  the  essentials  of  the  general  doctrine  of  accord. 
It  can  be  ordered  through  any  respectable  Music-seller,  and 
will  be  sent  through  the  mail  on  the  receipt  of  the  price, 
($1,75,)  postage  prepaid. 

GEO.  P.  REED  &>  CO.,  Pnblisliers, 
13  Tremont  St.  Boston. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     yj   Broadway^  N.T. 

NOVELLO'S    LIBRARY 

FOK  THE    DIFFUSION   OF 

MUSICAL   KNOWLEDGE. 

NOW     READY: 

Complete,  three  volumes  in  one,  bovnd  in  doth.    Price  f  2.63  : 
By  mail,  $2  85. 

ALBRBCHTSBKRQER'S  noUecterl  Writings  on  THOROHGH 
BASE,  HARMONY,  and  COMPOSITION,  for  Self-Instrw,tion. 
Translated  by  Sabilla  Noveli.o,  from  the  original  German. 
The  musical  examples  revised  by  Vincent  Novello.  [Former 
price,  SIO  60.]  Vol.  1.  Harmony  and  Thorough-Base,  88  cfs.,  by 
mail,  94  cents.  Vols.  11.  and  111  ,  Guide  to  Composition. 
Each,  88  cents  ;  by  mail,  94  cents. 
V. 

CATEL'S  TREATI.=1E  ON  HARMONY.  Translated  by  Mart 
CowDEN  Claree,  from  the  original  French.    [Former  price, 
S3. 75]    In  paper  wrapper,  63  cents ;  by  mail,  68  cts. 
IV. 

MOZART'S  SUCCINCT  THOROUGH-BASE  SCHOOL.— 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Sabiiia  Novello.    The  musical 
examples  revised  by  Josiah  Pittman.    [Former  price,  SI  75.] 
In  paper  wrapper,  21  cents  ;  by  mail,  23  cents. 
III. 

PETIS'  TREATISE  on  CHOIR  and   CHORUS   SINGING. 
Translated  from  the  French,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Helmoee, 
M.A.    [Former  price,  15  francs  ]    In  paper  wrapper,  38  cents ; 
by  mail,  41  cents. 
'  11. 

MARX'S,  DR.,  GENERAL  MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION.— An 
aid  to  Teachers  and  Learners  in  every  branch  of  Musical 
Knowledge.  Translated  by  George  Macirone,  from  the  ori- 
ginal German,  expressly  for  Novello's  Library  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Musical  Knowledge.  [Former  price,  S3.75.]  Bound  in 
cloth,  price,  $1.63  ;  by  mail,  $1.75. 

*»*  Of  this  work,  five  large  editions  have  been  printed  in 
Germany,  besides  being  reprinted  in  England.  It  comprehends 
minute  explanations  of  every  musical  matter,  from  the  sim- 
plest rudiments,  through  the  various  elaborations  of  rhythm, 
doctrine  of  tones,  instruments,  elementary  and  artistic  forms 
of  composition,  artistic  performance,  and  musical  education  in 
general. 

CHERUBINI'S  TREATISE  '  ON  COUNTERPOINT  AND 
EUGUE.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Cowden  Ciaree,  from  the  origi- 
nal French.  The  musical  portion  has  also  been  supervised  by 
by  Mr.  JosiAH  Pittman,  Organist  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  [Former 
price,  »7.83.]    Bound  in  cloth,  price,  »l.e3 ;  by  mail,  $1.75. 

THE  ORGAN  AND  ITS  CONSTRUCTION ;  A  Systematic 
Hand-Book  for  Organists,  Organ  Builders,  etc.  Translated 
from  the  German  of  J.  J.  Seidel,  Organist  at  Breslau.  Price, 
SI  60 ;  by  mail,  S1.63. 

J.  A.  NOVEIiIiO, 
Sacred  Music  Store,  389  Broadway,  New  York, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

SIGNOR  AUGUSTO  BENDELARI 

WILL  be  ready  to  receive  pupils  by  the  beginniDgof  Sep- 
tember. He  may  be  addressed  at  the  rooms  of  Messrs, 
Chickering  &  Sons,  or  at  Richardson's  Musidl  Exchange, 
until  October  1st,  after  which  time  at  his  residence,  No.  86 
3?inckney  Street. 

Sig.  Bendelari's  class  of  young  ladies  in  singing,  for  begi7i- 
ners  only^  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  9th,  at  4  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  in  the  Messrs  Chiekering's  Saloon,  where  the  exercises 
will  be  continued  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoon,  at 
the  same  hour. 

WANTED,  A  Lady  to  teach  Piano,   Singing,   Guitar, 
Pencilling  and  Water-colors.    Apply  immediately,  stat- 
ing qualifications  in  full.     Salary  3?500  per  annum,  with  con- 
ditions of  increase.  GEO.  C.  TAYLOR, 
Director  of  the  Acad,  of  Music  and  Fine  Arts  connected  with 
the  Madison  Female  College.  Madison,  Morgan  Co.  Geo. 


s 


MITH    &    NIXOIV'S     WEW     HAIjL., 
Fourth  street,  Ciuciniiatl,  Ohio, 

IS  NOW  COMPLETED. 
CAPACITY,     2,500. 


L.  H.   SOUTHARD. 

TEACHER     OF     BIUSIC, 

365  'Washington  Street,  Boston. 

CHICKERING    &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 

GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 


WAREROOBIS, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 


CHURCH    OPtQANS, 

COPARTNERSHIP    NOTICE. 

WM.  B.  D.  SIMMONS,  Organ  Builder, 

(Heretofore  doing  busiucsa  in  the  style  of  VVm.  B,  D.  Suimoks 
&  Co.)  and 

GEORGE   FISHER, 

Of  Cambridge,  have  this  day  formed  a  Copartnership  for  con- 
tinuing the  manufacture  of  Church  Orcans. 

We  design  to  keep  in  our  Warerooms  New  Instruments  for  sale 
at  prices  from  $400  to  SI  .500  each,  and  are  pr4'pared  to  build 
by  contract  at  the  shortest  notice.  Organs,  worth  from  S600  to 
3F"12,000.  And  by  prompt  and  faithful  execution  of  orders  hope  to 
merit  alike  encouragement  to  that  heretofore  extended  to  \Vm. 
B.  D.  Simmons,  and  which  has  indicated  the  necessit}' of  this 
business  connection,  that  his  entire  attention  may  be  devoted 
to  the  more  difficult,  and  artistic  parts  of  the  business,  so  that 
an  increase  thereof  may  cause  no  diminution  of  the  personal 
attention  which  is  requisite  for  the  niainteuance  of  the  CHA- 
RACTER of  our  instruments,  upon  which  we   rely  for  success. 

While  it  will  be  our  aim  and  ambition  to  furnish  Organs  of 
A  Perfection  of  tone  and  Mechanism,  and  of  an  elegance  of 
exterior  unsorpassed,  we  are  confident  of  ability  to  offer  terms 
MORE  FAVORABLE  THAN  CAN  BE  OBTAINED  ELSE- 
WHERE, for  the  following  reasons  :  Having  ample  means,  we 
can  purchase  in  large  quantities  at  fir.^t  cost,  for  cash  ;  can  al- 
ways command  the  moar  talented  apsistants,  and  also  do  suf- 
ficient business  to  practise  division  of  labor,  which,  by  assign- 
ing parts  to  workmen  skilled  in  their  particular  branch,  neces- 
sarily insures  better  work  at  less  expense.  Our  Manufactory, 
by  its  proximity  to  Charlea  river,  enables  ua  to  receive  lumber 
direct  from  the  vessel  at  first  cost,  and  having  been  erected 
expressly  for  the  business,  is  in  arrangement,  size,  conve- 
nience and  its  facilities  unequalled,  being  furnished  with  stpam 
engine,  steam-heated  drying-house,  planing,  grooving,  match- 
ing, moulding,  tenoning,  boring,  and  other  m:ichines,  together 
with  lath  scroll,  circular  and  other  saws,  &c.,  all  operated 
by  steam  power 

Thfise  facilities  are  such  as  are  possessed  by  no  other  mamir 
facturer  of  Organs  in  this  country,  and  of  themselves  would 
enable  us  to  furnish  instruments,  with  a  fair  profit,  at  a  price 
which  those  of  like  quality  must  cost  builders  who  have  work 
done  by  hand  that  can  be  better  executed  at  half  the  cost  by 
steam  machinery. 

Second  ]iaud  Organs  at  all  times  for  sale. 

Orders  for  tuning  churcli  organs  promptly  attended  to,  and 
contracts  taken  for  tuning  by  the  year. 

Orders  respectfully  solicited. 

SIMMONS    Si.    FISHER, 
No.  1  Charles  St.,  cor.  of  Cambridge  St.  Boston. 

Boston,  October  1, 1855.  06  3mo 

GAEL   ZERKAHN, 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

May  be  addressed  at  Wade's  Music  Store,  197  Washington  St. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

^lauufactory,  379  Wasliington  Street, 

BOSTON,     MASS. 

YOUNG  LADIES'  VOCAL  MUSIC  SCHOOL. 

E.  R.  BIiANCHARD,   TeacUer. 

This  School  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  acquire  the 
ability  to  read  music  readily  at  sight, and  is  particularly  adapt- 
ed to  the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  teach 
singing:  in  schools,  or  to  receive  instruction,  from  the  best  mas- 
ters, in  the  Cultivation  (tf  the  Voice,  Style,  &c. 

Address,  care  of  Geo.  J.  Webb  &  Co  ,  No.  3  Winter  street. 

MR.  J.  C.  D.  PARKER, 

WILL  be  happy  to  give  instruction  in  Piano-forte  and 
Organ  playing,  and  the  Theory  of  Music.     Address  :— 
No.  3  Hayward  Place.  May  26.  tf 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  56  Kueelaud  Street. 

C.    BKEUSING, 

IMPORTER    OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

BC/^  Conetantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

MB.  AUGUST  FRIES, 

Teacher  of  Music,  will  be  ready  to  receive  pupils  after  October 
15th,  and  may  be  addressed  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange, 
282  Washington  street,  or  at  his  residence,  15  Dix  Place. 

CARL    HAUSE 

OFFERS  his  services  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
in  the  higher  branches  of  Piano  playing.  The  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Professional  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  wish 
to  accomplish  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
ing, is  respectfully  requested 

Mr.  Hause  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Richardson,  282  Washington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  Row. 


FIRST    PREMIUM     MELODEONS, 

The  Very  Best  now  Manufactured. 

r?"S.  D.  &  n.  W.  SMITH  respectfully  rati  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  their  IMPROVED  MELOBEONS,  constantly  on 
eiUibition  at  their  Warerooms, 

IVo.  417  Washington  Street. 

By  means  of  a  new  method  of  voicing,  known  only  to  them- 
selves, they  have  succeeded  in  removing  the  harsh  and  buzzing 
sound  which  formerly  characterized  the  instrument,  render- 
ing the  tones  full,  clear  and  organ-like.  The  action  is  prompt 
and  reliable,  enabling  the  performer  to  execute  the  mcst  rapid 
music  without  obscuring  the  tones.  The  swell  is  arranged  to 
give  great  esprePsion. 

The  manufacturers  received  the  First  Premium,  over  all  com- 
petitors, at  the  Fair  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mfchanic 
ASHO.  iation  ;  also  at  the  Metropolitan  Mechanics"  Fair,  held  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

For  the  Parlor,  instruments  are  furnished  at  prices  vaiying 
from  g?45  to  SiSO. 

Larger  instruments,  with  two  banks  of  keys,  for  chapels  and 
small  churches,  from  S?150  to  S^-SOO. 

This  last  instrument,  known  as  the  ORGAN  HARMONIUM, 
has  been  essentially  improved  by  Messrs.  Smith,  and  they  have 
secured  a  patent  therefor. 

Persons  who  wish  to  hire  Melodeons  with  a  view  of  purchas- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  year,  can  have  the  rent3  credited  as  part 
payment  of  the  purchase  m(mey. 

MEYER    &    TRETBAR, 

BUFFA.LO,    N.  Y. 

ItJ^AGENTS  for  the  Publishing  Honse  of  G.  M.  MEYER,  Jb. 
Brunswick. 

"VOCAL    INSTRUCTOR." 

THE  EUROPEAN  METHOD  of  Teaching  Vocal  Mu.^ic  in 
Classes,  with  Elementary  and  Progressive  Exercises  in 
Solfeggi  and  Vocalization  — including  a  selection  of  Serular  and 
Sacred  Duettos,  Trios,  Quartettes  and  Choruses,  by  Mr.  Deems. 
Price  S6  per  doz.  Published  entire  in  Treble  and  Bass  Clefs, 
separately.  A  copy  for  examination  in  Treble  and  Bass  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  upon  the  reception  of  50  cts  in  stamps 
or  money.    Published  by  GEORGE  WILLIG,  Jr.,  Baltimore. 

HENRY   S.    CUTLER, 

BASEMENT  ROOM  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  ADVENT, 

GREEN  STREET. 

Ov^Communications  may  be  left  with  Oliver  Ditson,  or  with. 

Nathan  Richardson. 

ANDREAS    T.    THORUP, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PlANO-FORTE, 
84   Piiidtney   Street. 

May  be  addressed  at  Reed's  or  Richaidson's  Music  Stores. 

ADOLPH     KIELBLOCK, 

T  E  A.C  HER    OF    MUSIC, 
V .    S.    HOTEL. 

Communications  can  be  left  at  Mr.  Ditson's  music  store. 

MR.  HARRISON  MILLARD 

Respectfully  announces  to  his  former  pupils  and  the  public 
generally,  that  he  is  now  ready  to  resume  his  LESSONS  IN 
SINGING,  on  the  same  terms  as  the  past  year. 
No.  6  Tyler  Street,  Oct  6, 1S55. 

HERMANN  ECKHARDT, 

BEGS  LEAVE  to  inform  the  Musical  Public  of  Boston,  that 
he  can  devote  a  few  .'spare  hours  to  giving  instruction  in 
the  higher  branches  of  Music,  such  as  the  Sonatas  of  3Ioz;irt 
and  Beethoven,  with  Violin  accompaniment.  Thorough  Bass, 
&c.    Residence,  No.  14  Pleasant  Street,  corner  of  Spear  Place. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Has  returned  to  town  and  is  ready  to  receive  pupils.    He  may 
be  addressed  at  Kichardson's  Musical  Exchange. 

TEACHEE  OF  KTJSIC,  265  Washington  St. 

EBSIDENCE.  ...13  SHAWMDT  STREET,  BOSTON. 

A.   W.   FRENZEL, 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

May  be  addressed  at  Reed's  or  Richardson's  Music  Stores,  or 
at  his  residence.  No.  36  Charles  Street 

GUSTAV   KREBS 

Is  prepared  to  receive  Pupils  for  instruction  on  the  Piano, 
Violin,  or  Flute.  He  may  be  addressed  at  the  Musical  Ex- 
change, No.  282  ff.ashington  Street,  or  at  his  residence.  No.  2 
Hollis  Place. 
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Do  do  each  subsequent S6  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  liue  20  cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance:  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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Life  of  John  Sebastian  Bach ; 

WITH  A   CRITICAL  VIEW   OF  HIS  COMPOSITIONS,  BY  J.   N.   FOEKEL. 

(Continued  from  p.  31  ) 

CHAPTER     IV.  \ 

What  we  have  said  of  J.  S.  BaoL's  admirable 
performance  on  the  clavichord,  may  be  applied, 
in  general,  to  his  playing  on  the  organ.  The 
clavichord  and  the  organ  are  nearly  related  ;  but 
the  style  and  mode  of  managing  both  instruments 
are  as  different  as  their  respective  destination. 
What  sounds  well,  or  expresses  something  on  the 
clavichord,  expresses  nothing  on  the  organ,  and 
vice  versa.  Tbe  best  player  on  the  clavichord,  if 
he  is  not  duly  acquainted  with  the  difference  in 
the  destination  and  object  of  the  two  instruments, 
and  does  not  know  constantly  how  to  keep  it  in 
view,  will  always  be  a  bad  performer  on  the  organ, 
as  indeed  is  usually  the  case.  Hitherto  I  have 
met  with  only  two  exceptions.  The  one  is  John 
Sebastian  himself,  and  the  second  his  eldest 
son,  William  Friedemann.  Both  were  elegant 
performers  on  tbe  clavichord ;  but  when  they 
come  to  the  oi'gan,  no  trace  of  the  harpsichord- 
player  was  to  be  perceived.  Melody,  harmony, 
motion,  &o.,  all  was  different,  that  is,  all  was 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  instrument  and  its 
destination.  When  I  heard  William  Friedemann 
on  the  harpsichord,  all  was  delicate,  elegant,  and 
agreeable.  When  I  heard  him  on  the  organ  I 
was  seized  with  reverential  awe.  There,  all  was 
pretty ;  here,  all  was  grand  and  solemn.  The 
same  was  the  case  with  John  Sebastian,  but  both 
in  a  mucli  higher  degree  of  perfection.  William 
Friedemann  was  here  too  but  a  child  to  his  father, 
and  most  fi-anlcly  concurred  in  this  opinion.  Even 
the  organ  compositions  of  this  extraordinary  man 
are  full  of  the  expressions  of  devotion,  solemnity, 
and  dignity ;  but  his  unpremeditated  voluntaries 
on  the  organ,  where  nothing  was  lost  in  writing 
down,  are  said  to  have  been  still  more  devout, 
solemn,  dignified,  and  sublime.  What  is  it  that  is 
most  essential  in  this  art?  I  will  say  what  I 
know ;  much,  however,  cannot  be  said,  but  must 
be  felt. 

When  we  compare  Bach's  compositions  for  the 
harpsichord  with  those  for  the  organ,  we  perceive 


that  the  melody  and  harmony  in  both  are  of  an 
entirely  different  kind.  Hence  we  may  infer 
that,  to  play  properly  on  the  organ,  the  chief 
point  is,  the  nature  of  the  ideas  whicli  the  organ- 
ist employs.  This  is  determined  by  the  nature  of 
the  instrument ;  by  the  place  in  wliich  it  stands, 
and  lastly,  by  the  object  proposed.  The  full  tone 
of  the  organ  is,  in  its  nature,  not  adapted  to  rapid 
passages;  it  requires  time  to  die  away  in  the  large 
and  free  space  of  a  church.  If  it  is  not  allowed 
this  time,  the  tones  become  confounded,  and  the 
performance  indistinct  and  unintelligible.  The 
passages  suited  to  the  organ,  and  to  the  place, 
must  therefore  be  solemnly  slow;  an  exception 
from  this  rule  may  be  made,  at  the  most,  in  the 
use  of  single  registers,  as  in  a  trio,  &c.  The  des- 
tination of  the  organ  to  support  church  .singing, 
and  to  prepare  and  maintain  devout  feelings  by 
preludes  and  voluntaries,  requires,  further,  that 
the  composition  and  connection  of  the  tones  be 
effected  in  a  different  manner  from  what  is  prac- 
tised out  of  the  church.  The  common,  the  trite, 
can  never  become  solemn,  can  never  excite  a  sub- 
lime feeling ;  it  must,  therefore,  in  every  respect, 
be  banished  from  the  organ.  And  who  was  ever 
more  strict,  in  this  point,  than  Bach  ?  Even  in 
his  secular  compositions  he  disdained  everything 
common  ;  but,  in  his  compositions  for  the  organ, 
he  kept  himself  far  more  distant  from  it;  so  that 
here  he  does  not  appear  like  a  man,  but  as  a  true 
disembodied  spirit  who  soars  above  everything 
mortal. 

The  means  which  he  employed  to  attain  such  a 
sacred  style  lay  in  his  management  of  the  old 
church  modes,  as  they  are  called,  in  his  divided 
harmony,  in  the  use  of  the  obligafo  [ledal,  and  in 
his  manner  of  using  the  stops.  That  the  church 
modes,  on  account  of  their  difference  from  our 
twelve  major  and  twelve  minor  modes,  are 
peculiarly  adapted  to  strange,  uncommon  modula- 
tions, such  as  are  fit  for  the  church,  may  be  seen 
by  any  one  who  will  examine  the  simple  four-part 
psalm  tunes  (Choral  Gesange)  of  John  Sebastian. 
But  what  an  effect  divided  harmony  produces 
upon  the  organ  will  not  be  easily  imagined  by 
those  who  have  never  heard  an  organ  played  upon 
in  this  manner.  By  this  means,  a  chorus,  as  it 
were,  of  four  or  five  vocal  parts  in  their  whole 
natural  compass  is  transferred  to  the  organ.  He 
produced  with  the  pedal  not  only  the  lower  notes, 
or  those  for  which  common  organists  use  the  little 
finger  of  the  left  hand,  but  he  played  a  real  bass 
melody  with  his  feet,  which  was  often  of  such  a 
nature,  that  many  a  performer  would  hardly  have 
been  able  to  produce  it  with  his  five  fingers. 

To  all  this  was  added  the  peculiar  manner  in 
which  he  combined  the  different  stops  of  the 
organ  with  each  other,  or  his  mode  of  using  them. 
It  was  so  uncommon,  that  many  oi'gan-builders 
and  organists  were  frightened  when  Aey  saw  him 
use  them.  Tliey  believed  that  such  a  combination 
of  stops  could  never  sound  well:  but  were  much 
surprised  when  they  afterwards  perceived  that  the 
organ  sounded  the  best  so,  and  had  now  sometliing 
peculiar  and  uncommon,  which  never  could  be 
produced  by  their  mode. 

This  peculiar  manner  of  using  the  stops  was  a 
consequence  of  his  minute  knowledge  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  organ  and  of  all  the  single  stops. 
Ho  had  early  accustomed  himself  to  give  to  each 
of  them  a  melody  suited  to  its  qualities,  and  this 


led  him  to  new  combinations  of  them,  which, 
otherwise,  would  never  have  occurred  to  him.  In 
general,  nothing  escaped  his  penetration  which 
liad  any  kind  of  relation  to  his  art,  and  could  be 
improved  for  the  discovery  of  new  advantages. 
His  attention  to  the  effect  of  great  musical  com- 
positions, in  places  of  a  different  nature — his  very 
practised  ear,  by  which  he  could  discover  the 
smallest  error  in  music  of  the  fullest  and  richest 
harmony — his  art  of  perfectly  tuning  an  instru- 
ment in  so  easy  a  manner  may  serve  as  proofs  of 
the  penetration  and  comprehension  of  this  great 
man.  When  he  was  at  Berlin  in  1747  he  was 
shown  the  new  Opera-house.  Whatever  in  the 
construction  of  it  was  good  or  faulty,  as  it  respec- 
ted the  effect  of  music,  and  what  others  bad  only 
discovered  by  experience,  he  perceived  at  the 
first  sight.  I-Ie  was  taken  into  the  great  saloon 
adjoining:  he  went  up  to  the  gallery  that  runs 
round  it,  looked  at  the  ceiling,  and  said,  without 
first  examining  any  further,  that  the  architect  had 
here  introduced  a  piece  of  Ingenuity,  perhaps 
without  intending  it,  and  without  anybody's 
knowing  it.  If  a  pei'son  at  one  corner  of  the 
saloon,  which  was  in  the  form  of  an  oblong 
parallelogram,  whispered  a  few  words  against  the 
•wall,  another,  who  stood  with  his  face  turned  to 
the  wall,  at  the  corner  diagonally  opposite,  could 
hear  them  distinctly,  but  nobody  else  in  the  whole 
room,  either  in  the  centre  or  in  any  other  part. 
This  effect  arose  from  the  direction  of  the  arches 
in  the  cieling,  the  particidar  nature  of  which  he 
discovered  at  the  first  look.  Such  observations 
could,  and  naturally  did,  lead  him  to  attempt  to 
produce  by  the  unusual  combination  of  different 
stops  of  the  organ,  effects  unknown  before  and 
after  him. 

The  union  and  application  of  the  above-men- 
tioned methods  to  the  usual  forms  of  organ-pieces, 
produced  John  Sebastian  Bach's  great  and  sol- 
emnly sublime  execution  on  the  organ,  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  church,  which  filled  the  hearer 
with  holy  awe  and  admiration.  His  piofound 
knowledge  of  harmony — his  endeavor  to  give  all 
the  thoughts  an  uncommon  turn,  and  to  let  them 
have  the  smallest  resemblance  with  the  musical 
ideas  usual  out  of  the  church — his  entire  command 
over  his  instrument,  both  with  hand  and  foot, 
which  corresponded  with  the  richest,  and  most 
copious,  and  uninterrupted  flow  of  fancy — his 
infallible  and  rapid  judgment,  by  which  he  knew 
how  to  choose,  among  tlie  overflow  of  ideas  which 
constantly  poured  in  upon  him,  those  only  which 
were  adapted  to  the  present  object — in  a  word, 
his  great  genius,  Mdiich  comprehended  everything, 
and  united  everything  recjuisite  to  the  perfection 
of  one  of  the  most  inexhaustible  arts,  brought  the 
art  of  the  organ  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which 
it  never  attained  before  his  time,  and  will  hardly 
ever  attain  again,  Quanz  was  of  my  opinion  on 
this  point — "  The  admirable  John  Sebastian  Bach 
(says  he)  has  at  length,  in  modern  times,  brought 
the  art  of  the  organ  to  its  greatest  perfection :  it 
is  only  to  be  wished  that,  after  his  death,  it  may 
not  decline,  or  be  wholly  lost,  on  account  of  the 
small  number  of  those  who  still  bestow  any  pains 
upon  it." 

When  John  Sebastian  Bacli  seated  himself  at 
the  organ  when  there  was  no  divine  service,  which 
he  was  often  requested  to  do  by  strangers,  he  used 
to  choose  some  subject  and  to  execute  it  in  all  the 
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various  forms  of  or^an  composition,  so  that  the 
subject  constantly  remained  the  ground-worlc  of 
his  performance,  even  if  he  had  played,  without 
intermission,  for  two  hours  or  more.  First  he 
used  this  theme  for  a  prelude  and  fu^ue,  with  all 
the  stops.  Then  he  showed  his  art  of  using  the 
stops,  for  a  trio,  a  quartet,  &c.,  always  upon  the 
same  subject.  Afterwards  followed  psalm  tunes 
(choral),  the  melody  of  which  was  intermingled 
in  the  most  diversified  manner  with  the  original 
subject  in  three  or  four  parts.  Finally',  the  con- 
clusion was  made  by  a  fugue  with  all  the  stops,  in 
which  either  another  treatment  only  of  the  first 
subject  predominated,  or  one,  or  according  to  its 
nature,  two  others  were  mixed  with  it.  This  is 
the  art  which  ohl  Reinkon,  at  Hamburg,  consid- 
ered as  being  already  lost  in  his  time,  but  which, 
as  he  afterwards  found,  not  only  lived  in  John 
Sebastian  Bach,  but  had  attained,  through  him, 
the  highest  degree  of  perfection. 

The  oflice  which  John  Sebastian  filled,  and 
partly  also  the  great  reputation  which  he  enjoyed, 
caused  him  to  be  often  requested  to  examine 
young  candidates  for  places  as  organists,  and  also 
to  give  his  opinion  of  new  organs.  Ho  proceeded, 
in  bolh  cases,  with  so  much  conscientiousness  and 
impartiality,  that  he  seldom  added  to  the  number 
of  his  friends  by  it.  The  late  Danish  music- 
director,  Seheibe,  once  in  his  younger  years  sub- 
mitted to  his  examination  on  the  election  of  an 
organist,  but  found  his  decision  so  unjust,  that  he 
afterwards,  in  his  "  Critical  Musician,"  sought  to 
revenge  himself  by  a  violent  attack  on  his  former 
iudge.  In  his  examinations  of  organs  he  was  not 
"more  fortunate.  lie  could  as  little  prevail  upon 
himself  to  praise  a  bad  instrument  as  a  bad 
organist.  He  was,  therefore,  very  severe,  but 
always  just,  in  his  trials  of  orsans.  As  he  was 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  construction  of  the 
instrument,  he  could  not  be  in  any  case  deceived. 
The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  draw  out  all  the 
stops,  and  to  play  with  the  full  organ.  He  used 
to  say  in  jest,  that  he  must  first  of  all  know 
whether  the  instrument  had  good  lungs.  He  then 
proceeded  to  examine  the  single  parts.  Hisjus- 
tiee  to  the  organ-builders  went  so  far  that,  when  he 
found  the  work  really  good,  and  the  sum  agreed 
upon  too  small,  so  that  the  builder  would  evidently 
have  been  a  loser  by  his  work,  he  endeavored  to 
induce  those  who  had  contracted  for  it  to  make  a 
suitible  addition,  which  he,  in.  fact,  frequently 
obtained. 

After  the  examination  was  over,  especially 
when  the  instrument  had  his  approbation,  he  gen- 
erally, to  amuse  himself  and  those  present,  showed 
his  skill  in  performing  as  above  described ;  and, 
thereby,  always  proved  anew,  that  he  was  really 
"  the  prince  of  all  players  on  the  harpsichord  and 
organ,"  as  the  late  organist,  Sorge,  of  Lobeustein, 
once  called  him  in  a  dedication. 
[To  be  continued.] 


Letters  from  a  Country  Singing  Teacher, 
No.  V. 

M ,  Nov.  12, 1S55. 

John  S.  Dwight,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir: — I  am  afraid  that  I  have  taken  up  too 
much  space  already  in  j'our  valuable  and  interesting 
paper,  in  recording  the  trials  and  troubles  incident  to 
the  insignificant  position  which  I  occupy.  But  I 
have  felt  as  if  it  was  necessary  for  some  one  to  speak 
plainly  upon  the  subject.  I  am  very  decidedly  op- 
posed to  the  present  fashion  of  leaving  the  singing 
to  bo  done  in  the  churches  by  a  quartet  as  is  now  so 
much  the  case.  The  great  end  of  church  music  in 
my  opinion  cannot  be  so  obtained,  and  equally  un- 
satisfactory have  been  the  results,  so  far  as  I  have 
learned,  of  attempts  to  abolish  choirs  and  trust  the 
congregation  to  supply  the  want.  Yet  the  ill  success 
that  has  attended  my  efforts  shows  that  something 
must  be  done  for  the  cause  of  our  Protestant  church 
music.  I  will  not  go  into  the  details  of  what  has 
taken  place  in  our  singing  seats  since  last  Spring. 
Toil  and  labor  and  discouragement  have  been  my 
share,  and  yet  every  Sabbath  has  left  me  more  dis- 
satisfied than  the  last.     We  are  all  weary  of  the  tunes 


we  sing  and  so  is  the  congregation.  A  quartet  of 
good  singers  added  to  our  numbers  would  put  new 
life  into  all,  and  something  might  again  be  done.  If 
I  could  be  but  sure  that  those  whom  I  have  had  with 
me  during  the  Summer  could  be  persuaded  to  take 
hold  in  earnest,  come  with  a  single  eye  to  doing  their 
duty,  and  be  willing  to  go  on  for  two  or  three  years, 
I  should  be  encouraged.  Some  of  them  might  do 
well,  make  really  very  good  singers,  and  in  that 
space  of  time  acquire  both  a  reasonable  amount  of 
skill  and  taste. 

For  the  last  two  weeks  a  great  revival  of  religion 
has  been  in  progress  in  our  society,  and  the  other 
evening  I  attended  one  of  the  meetings  in  our  vestry. 
The  excitement  is  strong,  the  feeling  deep,  and  noth- 
ing else  is  thought  of  but  religious  exercises. 

Accordingly,  when  our  pastor  gave  out  the  hymn; 
"  Come,  Holy  Spirit,  heavenly  dove," 

and  led  off  to  the  tune  of  '  Cambridge,'  the  feelings  of 
the  crowded  assembly  found  vent  in  joining  in  the 
well  known  melody,  and  it  went  splendidly.  Among 
the  young  people  particularly  interested  were  the 
sweet  singers  of  the  Fair,  of  whom  I  wrote,  and  with 
their  sweet  and  powerful  voices  penetrating  every 
corner  of  the  room,  it  was  surprising  to  see  with 
what  new  talents  my  feeble  singers  could  join  in.  I 
am  afraid  my  feelings  at  the  contrast  between  this 
evening's  singing  and  ours  upon  the  Sabbath  did  not 
much  partake  of  the  nature  of  Christian  humility 
and  love.  'Squire  Jones's  daughter  had  no  scruples 
now  to  sing  with  the  poor  sewing  girl,  not  she !  wdiy 
should  she  have  at  other  times  ?  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  two  young  women  educated  so  dif- 
ferently, possessing  such  entirely  different  modes  of 
thought,  moving  in  such  dilferent  circles  of  society, 
and  being  surrounded  by  different  influences,  could 
enjoy  each  other's  society,  as  friends  and  compan- 
ions. But  are  they  not  equal  in  the  sight  of  Him 
whom  both  profess  to  serve  ?  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the 
favored  one  to  share  her  gifts  with  the  other  1  How- 
ever, I  cannot  very  well  argue  the  moral  point.  I 
do  feel  as  though  all  who  have  had  superior  advan- 
tages'of  any  kind  are  bound  to  do  what  good  they 
can,  and  as  several  young  ladies  in  our  society  have 
had  every  opportunity  to  cultivate  their  musical  tal- 
ents, upon  the  principles  which  they  profess  to  have 
made  the  guidance  of  their  lives,  they  are  bound  to 
exert  those  talents  in  divine  worship.  I  can  state 
the  point,  if  not  argue  it,  and  it  seems  to  me  the 
statement  is  sufEcient  to  carry  conviction.  I  had  a 
talk  the  other  day  with  our  minister,  and  told  hira 
plainly  that  when  certain  young  ladies  in  the  society 
could  bumble  themselves  so  far  as  to  sit,  not  only  at 
his  communion,  but  in  the  singers'  gallery  with  Miss 
A.,  Miss  B ,  and  the  others,  I  would  begin  to  believe 
that   some  of  the  feeling  they  exhibited  was   more 

than   a    temporary    excitement.      Mr. looked 

grave. 

"  Now  I  know,"  said  I,  "  that  you  look  upon  music 
in  the  church  precisely  as  I  do  myself  as  a  part  of 
the  worship  of  the  Most  High,  and  that  for  us  to  stand 
up  there  Sunday  after  Sunday  and  make  a  noise 
called  singing,  -which  in  a  shilling  concert  would  draw 
a  shower  of  rotten  apples,  is  turning  olf  the  Deity 
with  pretty  poor  sacrifices." 

"  Don't  speak  so  lightly,  almost  profanely,"  said 
he.  "  But  isn't  it  just  so  V  I  asked.  "  You  rise  in 
the  pulpit  and  say :  "  Let  us  sing  to  the  praise  and 
glory  of  God — ." 

"  No,"  interrupted  he  with  a  sad  smile.  "  If  you 
will  bethink  yourself  it  is  some  time  since  I  said  any- 
thing about  the  praise  and  glory  of  God  in  connec- 
tion with  our  singing,  or  indeed  with  any  in  any 
church  where  I  exchange,  now-a-days.  All  I  say  is, 
"Let  us  sing  so  and  so,"  but  whether  I  am  not 
wrong  in  using  the  word  sing,  {with  another  smile) 
you  can  judge  as  well  as  I." 

"  That's  a  fiict,"  returned  I,  "  but  you  know  I  have   1 


done  my  best,  and  list  year  we  were  going  on  swim- 
mingly.    Too  bad  that  we  were  so  broken  np." 

"  That  has  cost  me  many  a  sad  hour,"  said  Mr. 
,  "  and  I   sometimes  think  that  the  leaving  of 

the girls  was  a  proper  punishment  for  a  feeling 

of  pride  which  was  growing  up  in  my  heart.  To 
confess  the  truth,  I  liked  to  exchange  last  year  just 
that  other  clergymen  might  hear  my  choir  and  say 

afterwards,  Brother .  you  have  beautiful  singing 

in  your  church ;  there  is  nothing  else  like  it  in  our 
entire  conference.  But  what  were  you  going  to  say 
when  I  broke  in  ujion  you  V 

"  Oh,  I  was  only  about  to  say  that  when  the  min- 
ister rises  and  says  let  us  sing  to  the  praise  and  glory 
of  God  and  we  get  up  and  sing  some  galloping  tune, 
hitching  along,  with  full  organ  behind  us  to  make 
us  do  even  that,  that  people  must  think  that  such 
praise  and  glory  are  no  great  shakes." 

'■  Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings,  you 
know,"  replied  he  good  naturedly. 

"  When  the  '  St.  Cecilians,'  as  they  called  them- 
selves, came  here  last  winter  and  gave  their  concert  at 
twelve-and-a  half  cents  admission,  some  of  our  so- 
ciety were  there  and  helped  Idss  them  for  singing  so 
shabbily.  Their  singing  was  not  good  enough  for 
them  at  that  price  ;  but  they  seem  to  think  ours  good 
enough  for  God !"  "  Hush,  hush  !  don't  speak  so 
irreverently.  You  are  right  though.  It  is  wicked 
to  call  that  worship,  wdiich  I  am  condemned  to  hear, 
■wherever  I  go,  but  feeble  as  it  is  in  our  church,  I 
assure  you  it  is  no  better  any  where  else  where  I 

exchange,  except  at  Mr.  B 's  church  in  N., 

where  they  hire  a  quartet ;  but  that  does  not  seem  to 
have  the  feeling  in  it.  Sometimes  you  do  very  well ; 
if  you  could  only  sing  that  beautiful  devotional 
music,  which  we  had  last  year !  That  used  to  do  my 
heart  good,  I  could  preach  after  that.  Whatever 
effect  it  might  have  had  upon  my  hearers,  I  can  tru- 
ly say,  that  I  rose  in  my  pulpit  a  different  man. 
Before  you  came,  when  all  was  at  sixes  and  sevens, 
and  I  could  not  tell  whether  anybody  but  Sinith  with 
his  two-penny  trumpet  voice,  would  pretend  to  sing,  I 
used  to  rise  and  give  out  the  first  hymn  with  a  heavy 
heart,  fearing  the  torture  my  ears  might  be  exposed 
to.  Do  you  remember  singing,  the  Sunday  after 
Miss  S.  was  buried,  '  Time  is  winging  us  away,'  by 
Zeuner?  If  made  me  weep  like  a  child,  and  I  think 
the  marked  solemnity,  wdiich  pervaded  the  church 
all  that  day  was  owing  to  that  hymn.  I  know  not 
when  I  was  in  so  heavenly  a  frame  of  mind." 

"  1  remember  that  occasion  very  well,"  I  said, 
"  and  the  pains  I  took  the  evening  before  to  impress 
upon  my   singers  the  full  beauty  of  the  words.     I 

remember  Miss was  so  affected,  I  was  afraid 

she  would  not  get  through  her  duet  the  next  morn- 
ing, but  after  the  first  few  notes  her  voice  grew 
strong  and  her  very  emotion  added  a  charm  to  her 
voice,  such  as  I  had  never  heard  before.  I  hear  that 
her  singing  is  growing  very  coarse  and  screechy,  and 
that  the folks  are  getting  tired  of  her." 

"  Her  leaving  was  a  great  loss  to  herself  as  well  as 
to  us,"  said  the  minister.  "  I  am  afraid  we  cannot 
make  her  place  good." 

"  How  h.ippens  it,  sir,"  returned  I,  determined  to 
put  an  idea  into  his  mind,  which  had  long  haunted 
me,  "  that  those  young  women  who  sang  so  beauti- 
fully at  the  Fair  last  year,  and  who  make  such  a  show 
of  their  voices  at  the  evening  meetings,  that  they 
who  so  loudly  profess  themselves  ready  to  give  up 
all  and  follow  Christ,  cannot  be  induced  to  praise 
him  a  little  in  the  church.  You  know  ni}'  fiiith  dif- 
fers in  some  points  from  yours,  but  if  I  am  cajjable 
of  ai'guing  from  your  poiut  of  view  I  should  say, 
that  if  it  is  "  a  cross  to  be  taken  up,"  this  sitting  in 
the  singers'  seats  :  they  have  only  to  feel  it  a  duty  to 
sit  there,  to  be  forced  by  their  consciences  to  join  us 
or  not  join  at  the  communion  table.  Whether  it  be 
their  duty  I  don't  undertake  to  decide." 

The  pastor  looked  at  me  very  hard  for  a  few  mo- 
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mciits,  antl  tlien  simply  said:  "That  is  something  to 
be  thought  of!" 

He  is  a.  man  that  fears  noljody.  He  will  clo  what 
he  thinl^s  right,  let  come  what  will  come,  and  know- 
ing his  intense  love  for  good  music,  I  made  np  my 
mind  as  he  left  with  his  face  full  of  a  certain  look, 
which  his  people  know  well,  that  we  shall  hear  from 
him  when  the  signs  come  round  right. 

Respectfully  Yours, 

P.  E.  G. 


The  Author  or  "  Santa  Chiaka." — "We 
find  the  following  in  the  Paris  correspondence  of 
the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  dated  Sept.  27. 

To-morrow,  or  Saturday  night,  the  opera  Santa 
CJiinra,  by  the  Duke  de  Saxe  Cobourg  will  be 
given,  and  as  I  shall  probably  have  to  analyze  it 
in  my  next  letter,  I  must  find  room  to-day  for  a 
sketch  of  the  ducal  author,  Ernest  IV.  Augustus 
Charles  John  Leopold  Alexander  Edward,  Duke 
of  Saxe  Cobourg  Gotha,  who  in  the  special  line 
of  the  Dukes  of  Cobourg  is  styled  Ernest  II.,  is 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  Ernest  III.  (1st)  and 
of  the  Duchess  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  Duke 
Augustus  of  Saxe  Cobourg  and  Ellenbourg,  who 
died  in  183L  This  prince,  like  Prince  Albert, 
his  brother,  who  married  the  Queen  of  England, 
received  a  solid  education,  and  after  having  well 
disciplined  his  mind  by  these  studies  turned  his  at- 
tention to  Art.  Both  of  the  brothers  are  good  pain- 
ters, but  Prince  Albert  has  especially  devoted  his 
attention  to  the  arts  of  drawing,  and  at  the  Exhi- 
bition several  model  farm  houses  planned  by  him 
were  erected  in  Hyde  Park;  while  the  Duke 
Ernest  turned  his  mind  to  music.  In  1836  both 
brothers  visited  England  and  France,  and  resided 
at  Brussels  for  a  year  at  the  court  of  their  uncle. 
Kins  Leopold.  Thence  Duke  Ernest  went  to 
Bonn  and  studied  law  and  philosophy,  until  he 
took  the  degrees  of  that  celebrated  university. 
He  then  entered  the  army  as  captain  in  the  Saxon 
light  horse. 

Having  made  himself  master  of  an  extensive 
and  serious  curriculum  of  studies,  and  of  the  theory 
of  the  military  profession,  he  abandoned  himself 
almost  entirely  to  the  art  of  music,  to  which  he 
has  always  been  passionately  attached.  Dresden, 
which  possesses  one  of  the  best  theatres  of  Ger- 
many, was  a  good  place  to  study,  and  he  com- 
menced his  musical  education  with  M.  Keissiger, 
the  accomplished  chapel-master,  who  soon  initiated 
hira  into  the  secrets  of  the  art.  After  completing 
these  stuilies,  the  Duke  made  another  excursion 
abroad,  visiting  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy  and  Africa, 
determined  to  see  everything  before  he  settled 
definitively  at  home.  He  quitted  the  active  ser- 
vice of  Saxony,  where  he  was  Major  General,  and 
lived  with  his  father.  He  married,  in  1842,  the 
Princess  Alexandrina  Louisa  Amelia  Frederica, 
daughter  of  the  then  reigning  Grand  Duke  of 
Baden,  who  was  in  her  twentieth  year.  His 
father  dying  in  1844,  the  Duke  Ernest  ascended 
the  throne. 

Having  visited  and  studied  Europe,  and  being 
a  warm  partisan  of  progress,  his  first  efforts  were 
directed  towards  ending  the  long  conflict  which 
existed  between  his  father's  Government  and  the 
States  of  the  Duchy  of  Cobourg.  Pie  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  introducing  salutary  reforms,  which 
made  the  political  institutions  of  his  duchy  conform 
to  the  liberal  ideas  which  pervaded  all  the  world, 
e.xeept  German)',  which  was  chilled  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Russia  and  Austria.  In  1846,  he  sponta- 
neously presented  at  the  opening  of  the  Diet  of 
his  States  a  common  constitution  for  the  two 
duchies,  which  abolished  the  old  feudal  customs 
and  abuses.  He  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
storms  of  1848-49  pass  over  his  calm  and  happy 
States.  The  Arch  Duke  John  of  Austria  having 
made  him  Lieutenant  General  of  the  Einpire, 
gave  him  the  chief  command  of  a  division  of  the 
army  in  the  war  against;  Denmark,  and  he  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  battle  of  Erehernforde. 
After  this  battle  the  plans  for  the  re-establishment 
of  a  German  Empire  havinj  signally  failed,  he 
adhered  to  the  "  Three  King's  Alliance,"  and  re- 
commended a  congress  of  sovereigns  at  Berlin. 


There  he  sustained  ideas  too  generous  to  succeed, 
and  overmastered  by  reaction  he  returneil  home 
and  practised  what  he  hail  had  in  vain  inculcated 
elsewhere.  In  the  midst  of  deserved  domestic 
calm  he  again  resumed  his  musical  studies,  and  in 
the  course  of  time  he  composed  four  operas: 
"  Zaire,"  whose  "  book"  is  arranged  after  Voltaire's 
play  by  M.  Tenelli  (the  anagVam  of  Millened's 
name,  who  is  the  private  secretary  of  the  Duke,) 
which  was  represented  in  1846  at  Berlin,  with 
considerable  success  ;  "  Tony,"  whose  book  is  by 
M.  Eishor,  has  been  represented  at  Dresden, 
Prague,  Hanover,  &c.,  with  a  popular  success ; 
"  Casilda,"  whose  book  is  by  M.  Tenelli,  has  been 
played  in  all  the  German  theatres,  and  at  Brussels 
and  London.  The  bonk  of  the  new  opera 
("  Santa  Chiara")  is  by  Mine.  Birch  Pfeiff'er,  and 
is  put  into  French  by  M.  G.  Oppel. 


Halsvy's  Etilogy  on  Onslow. 
The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Atlas,  '■  Spiri- 
dion,"  sends  a  rich  budget  of  musical  matters  in 
his  letter  of  Oct.  11th.  Among  other  things  the 
following,  which  will  interest  our  Chamber  Con- 
cert goers.  Plow  will  they  like,  though,  to  be 
told  that  a  string  Quartet  never  should  be  played 
in  the  presence  of  more  than  ten  persons ! 

"We  have  had  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Fine  Arts,  which  was  presided  over  by 
M.  Thomas,  the  composer.  The  audience  was 
unusually  large  and  brilliant,  and  was  composed 
of  painters,  sculptors,  literary  men,  engravers, 
composers,  architects.  A  symphony  opened  the 
meeting,  and  when  it  was  over,  M.  Gilbert,  the 
architect,  read  a  criticism  on  the  works  sent  home 
by  the  pupils  of  the  Government  School  at  Rome, 
which  was  deservedly  severe.  The  prizes  won 
at  the  Fine  Art  School,  here,  were  then  distribu- 
ted ;  and  afterwards  M.  Ilalevy,  the  composer, 
read  an  e'loge  on  the  late  George  Onslow.  "  There 
is,  in  the  United  States,  in  North  Carolina,  a 
county  which  bears  the  name  of  Onslow.  The 
amateur  of  music,  reading  that  naine,  dear  to  him, 
inscribed  on  those  once  distant  shores,  will  rejoice 
to  find  the  reputation  of  the  author  of  the  '  Quin- 
tets '  already  so  profoundly  establi.-^hed  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  But  this  homage,  this 
pious  souvenir  is  not  addressed  to  the  artist.  It 
dates  from  another  age.  There  several  genera- 
tions of  this  family  lived  and  died,  and  public 
gratitude  sought  to  preserve  the  memory  of  old 
services  and  old  affections."  He  gave  some  curi- 
ous details  about  the  establishment  of  the  fiimily 
of  Onslows  in  France,  and  the  marriage  of  the 
composer's  father  with  a  Mile.  Bourdeille  de  Bran- 
tome;  he  exhibited  how  difficultly  and  how  slowly 
Onslow  comprehended  and  felt  music  in  his 
youth,  though  he  afterwards  attained  eminent 
rank  as  a  composer.  A  man  of  fortune  and  an 
amateur,  Onslow  was  born  about  the  period  when 
the  clavecin  was  being  metamorphosed  into  the 
piano;  and  M.  Halevy  told  us  how  young  Onslow 
became  fascinated  by  the  piano,  and  how,  absorbed 
by  the  material  resources  of  the  art,  he  long  re- 
mained completely  insensible  to  the  pure  and  ele- 
vated sentiments  of  music.  Mozart's  finest  pro- 
ductions left  him  cold  and  indifferent.  Pie 
reproached  himself  for  his  indifference,  and  suf- 
fered cruelly  by  it,  until  he  heard  Stratonice,  an 
opera  by  Mehul.  This  opera  raised  emotions  in 
his  breast  it  had  never  known,  and  initiated  him 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  art.  Then  he  took 
Reicha  as  his  master  of  harmony,  and  became  a 
skilful  composer  of  " chamber  music."  M.  Halevy 
explained  what  this  term  means.  He  told  the 
audience  how,  in  a  trio  or  quatuor  written  for 
stringed  instruments,  the  great  composers  establish 
and  maintain  a  sort  of  musical  dialogue,  where  the 
theme,  the  subject,  is  at  first  presented  simply, 
and  then  soon  varied  in  its  form  and  robed  in  the 
thousand  shades  furnished  by  harmony.  These 
delightful  reciprocations  between  three,  four,  and 
even  so  many  as  seven  instruments  (for  there  are 
some  admirable  septuors  by  Mozart,)  delight  those 
who  really  love  music,  as  they  are  carried  away 
and  charmed  when  a  poet  or  an  orator,  master  of 
his  subject,  full  of  ideas,  and  with  a  felicitous  dic- 


tion, seems  to  prove  himself  right  a  thousand 
times  as  he  presents  his  thought  under  striking 
and  varied  forms.  M.  Ilalevy  said  besides  that 
this  music  has  another,  a  singular  idiarm ;  it  is  not 
composed  for  the  multitude,  and  should  be  execu- 
ted In  a  small  room,  a  chamber,  before  a  select 
and  small  audience;  care  should  especially  be 
taken  to  allow  none  of  the  profane,  no  musical 
gluttons,  nor  Ill-timed  flatterers  to  enter  the  sacred 
chamber;  the  audience  should  never  exceed  eight, 
or  at  most,  ten  In  number,  and  even  they  should 
be  introduced  as  it  were  into  a  sanctuary — then, 
and  then  only,  that  sympathetic  satisfaction  is 
established  between  the  performers  and  the  lis- 
teners which  produces  a  masterpiece  which  leaves 
an  impression  time  never  effaces.  I  have  with 
difficulty  resisted  the  temptation  of  quoting  the 
passage  at  length  to  you ;  I  cannot  refuse  to  lay 
before  you  his  eulogy  of  the  piano,  which  every 
cold  wit  lays  hold  of  as  an  object  for  his  dullness 
— the  patient,  good  natured  piano,  which  cheers 
so  many  winter's  nights  at  so  many  hearths. 

"  The  piano,  on  which  all  the  sounds  of  the 
musical  *cale,  arranged  beforehand,  await  nought 
but  the  pressure  of  a  practised  hand  to  vibrate  in 
sheaves  of  harmonious  accords,  or  to  sparkle  in 
rapid  gamuts,  would  be  first  of  instruments.  If  the 
organ  was  not  in  existence.  But  the  organ  haunts 
lofty  regions;  it  conceals  itself  In  the  dim  relig- 
ious light  of  the  temple.  To  force  it  to  utterance, 
we  must  penetrate  its  severe  envelope,  conceal 
ourselves  there  from  every  eye,  breathe  the  air 
which  gives  it  life.  The  piano,  on  the  contrary, 
the  guest  of  home,  covered  with  holiday  attire, 
opens  to  all  its  willing  envelope,  and  as  It  is  ready 
for  the  most  frivolous  pastimes,  as  well  as  the  most 
serious  studies,  as  it  contains  in  its  breast  all  the 
treasures  of  harmony,  it  Is  of  all  instruments,  that 
which  has  most  contributed  to  diffuse  musical 
taste  and  to  facilitate  the  study  of  music.  Made 
popular  by  great  artists.  It  Is  found  in  every  house, 
it  forces  under  its  varied  forms,  every  door.  If  it 
is  at  times  a  disagreeable  neighbor,  at  least,  it 
off'ers  easy  vengeance  and  always  ready  reprisals. 
It  is  the  confidant,  the  friend  of  the  composer,  a 
rare  and  discreet  friend,  which  never  speaks  except 
when  spoken  to,  and  knows  how  to  keep  silent  at 
the  right  moment." 


Diary  Abroad.— No.  25. 

Beelin,  Sept.  28.— Dwight's  Journal  of  Sept.  Sth, 
just  came  to  hand.  "  An  unpublished  opera  of  C.  M. 
von  Weber,  called  Silvana,  was  recently  performed  for 
the  first  time  in  Dresden."  "  An  Oratorio  by  Handel 
entitled  "  The  Passion,"  hitherto  unknown,  as  well  as  an 
opera  called  Silla." 

Another  mare's  nest  found  in  London.  Pop !  here  goes 
one  of  the  eggs. 

"I  composed,"  says  "Weber,  "the  opera,  Das  Wald- 
mdddien,  written  by  Ritter  von  Steixseekg,  which 
was  given  there  (Munich)  in  November,  1800,  and  which 
spread  farther  than  I  could  wish  (it  was  given  fourteen 
times  in  Vienna,  in  Prague  it  was  translated  into  Bohe- 
mian, and  performed  in  St.  Petersburg  with  much  ap- 
plause), since  it  was  in  the  highest  degree  an  unripe 
work,  a  weak  production,  with  here  and  there  perhaps 
some  signs  of  a  creative  talent,  and  the  second  act  of 
which  I  wrote  in  ten  days."  On  the  18th  of  December 
following  the  performance  of  this  work  Weber  comple- 
ted his  fouriesnih  year. 

"  Silvana,  opera  in  three  acts,  in  pi.anoforte  arrange- 
ment. Sclilesinger  [publisher].  Completed  Feb.  2i3d, 
1800,  in  Stuttgart." 

Wtber's  own  catalogue  of  his  worhs. 

"  Here  (Stuttgart),  being  encouraged  and  excited  by 
the  friendly  sympathy  of  the  noble  Danzi,  I  wrote  an 
opera,  Siloana,  upon  the  subject  of  my  early  Waldmad- 
chen,  rewritten  by  Heimer"; — also  Weber's  words. 

Silvana  was  given  under  the  composer's  direction,  for 
the  first  time,  so  far  as  I  know,  on  the  10th  July,  1813,  at 
Berlin,  and  repeated  several  times  within  the  next  ten 
days  with  ever  increasing  success.  In  the  Leipzig  Mitslh 
Zeilung  for  August  26lh,  1812,  four  and  a  half  qnarto 
pages  are  devoted  to  the  work,  and  the  notice  of  its  pub- 
lication by  Sehlssinger  is  contained  in  the  next  volume 
of  that  work. 
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Whether  the  opera  Silla,  by  Handel,  is  a  mare's  egg 
I  cannot  say— but  here  is  a  stone  to  smasli  the  other. 

Tlie  only  oratorio  written  to  German  words  by  Handel 
was  entitled  Der  fiir  die  Siinde  der  Wtll  gevmrUrle  und 
sterbende  Jesus.  When  Haydn  was  in  London  he  was 
greatly  interested  in  the  colleotiou  of  Handel's  original 
scores,  and  the  Queen  made  him  a  present  of  this,  the 
original,  of  which  Hiirtel,  (firm  of  Breitkopf  &  Hiirtel) 
afterwards  obtained  a  copy.  In  1S32  that  firm  gave  no- 
tice in  the  Musih  Zeiiung  that  this  work  was  never  print- 
ed, but  any  one  could  have  the  privilege  of  copying  it 
who  wished.  Perhaps  this  was  not  the  "  Pussion"  to 
which  reference  was  made  in  the  Journal.  Well  then, 
Handel  wrote  a  cantata  which  was  called  "  The  Passion," 
on  occasion  of  the  death  of  some  member  of  the  royal 
family.  This  was  published  by  Breitkopf  &  Hiirtel 
about  half  a  century  ago. 

F^tis  says,  speaking  of  "  The  Passion,"  "  the  manu- 
script, not  in  the  hand  of  Handel,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
collection  of  the  Queen  of  England." 

I  should  realiy  like  to  know  from  what  English  paper 
the  above  paragraphs  were  taken.  I  should  saj'  the 
London  Miisiad  World — there  is  no  mistaking  the  cock- 
ney character. 

Speaking  of  Weber  reminds  me  of  a  paragraph  in  the 
London  Athenceum  (Jan.  6,  1855),  which  stated  that  the 
dmtbt  as  to  tlie  composer's  birthday  had  been  removed, 
and  it  was  now  proved  to  be  Dec.  18,  1786.  An  ex- 
cellent thing  to  have  doubts  removed — but  who  had 
doubted  ? 

I  opened  Gassner's  Lexicon  (1819)  at  Art.  Weber, 
born  at  Eutin,  Dec.  18,  1786;  turned  to  the  same  article 
in  Schilling's  Lexicon  (1838),— bom  Dec.  18,  1786; 
opened  JIarx's  Berliner  Zeitung  (1826),  no  month  given, 
but  the  year  1786 ;  then  looked  into  a  sketch  of  his  life, 
published  at  Gotha,  1829,  still  Dec.  18,  1786;  and  finally 
looked  at  his  own  account  and  read :  "  I  was  born  at  Eu- 
tin in  Holstein,  Dec.  18,  1786—." 

Who  doubted? 

New  York,  Nov.  13. — The  Prophgte  has  never 
had  anything  very  attractive  for  me.  Whenever  I 
saw  it  in  Europe  it  always  had  the  same  effect,  a 
severe  headache.  A  week  ago  last  Monday  it  was 
produced  at  the  Academy  ;  but  I  was  much  too  busy 
then  to  think  at  all  about  music.  But  now  the  rush 
is  over  and  I  can  again  frequent  our  beautiful  opera 
house.  Here  the  PropJie'te  has  been  produced  with 
several,  what  seem  to  me,  great  improvements.  First 
of  all  I  will  mention  that  it  has  been  immensely  cut 
and  thus  brought  down  to  a  decent  size.  Secondly, 
the  sun  in  the  third  act,  (which  in  Paris  cost  10,000 
francs,  while  the  music  cost  5),  is  banished,  to  the 
great  benefit  of  weak  eyes. 

The  two  new  scenes,  the  one  with  the  frozen  lake, 
the  snow-covered  trees,  and  Munster  in  the  distance, 
and  the  interior  of  the  grand  cathedral,  are  really  su- 
perb, and  show  what  a  true  artist  we  have  in  Al- 
LE6RI.  But  I  would  suggest  to  the  stage  manager 
that  an  Italian  city  scene,  where  the  balconies,  the 
atmosphere  and  every  thing  else  reminds  the  specta- 
tor of  the  "  sunny  South,"  will  hardly  do  for  a  Mnn- 
ster  market-place,  with  its  surroundings  of  lofty 
peaked  houses  and  quaint  gabel  ends.  And  how 
came  Eides  to  be  imprisoned,  in  the  last  act,  in  the 
same  dungeon  in  which  we  were  accustomed  to  see 
Vestvah  and  Brigsoli  in  the  Trovatore  ?  But,  on 
the  whole,  the  putting  on  the  stage  pleased  me  much  ; 
the  procession  was  fine ;  the  choir  of  boys  execrable, 
the  skate-dances  good  and  choruses  excellent.  La- 
grange makes  a  capital  Fides ;  Hensler  a  charm- 
ing Bertha,  and  Sig.  Salviani,  (the  ncAV  tenor),  a 
passable  Jean  of  Leyden.  His  voice  is  pleasant,  but 
weak,  and  his  manner  may  please  me  moi-e  when  I 
have  heard  him  oftener.  To-morrow  is  the  last  night 
of  the  Prophc'te,  and  on  Friday  Lagrange  takes  her 
benefit  in  I  Puritani,  in  which  the  new  basso,  Cas- 
piANi  appears  ;  on  which  occasion  also  Rachel  will 
play  in   "  Kacinc's  Ilalie"  as  the  card  has  it. 


Manager  Ullman  is  out  in  a  card,  in  which  he 
threatens  all  kinds  of  awful  things  against  Maret- 
zek's  book,  which  is  severe  upon  him.  He  is  also 
going  to  prosecute  those  that  sell  it.  The  Musical 
Review  finds  fault  with  me  because  I  gave  the  on 
dit  that  Vestvali  was  not  going  to  Mexico.  It 
of  course  should  have  been  "  goinc/  to  stay"  in 
Mexico.  Bnt  when  a  person  writes  at  one  or  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  a  crowded  newspaper  of- 
fice, he  can't  always  avoid  a  slip  of  the  pen.  How- 
ever, I  believe  I  never  repeated  the  same  anecdote 
three  several  times  within  a  fewmonths,and  each  time 
with  the  same  misprint.  Can  the  Review  perhaps 
tell  us  about  that? 

Another  improvement  at  the  Philharmonic  re- 
hearsals. The  last  took  place  in  Niblo's  theatre, 
(instead  of  Concert  room)  last  Saturday.  And  yet 
it  was  hardly  an  improvement.  For  the  stage  was 
not  built  out  far  enough,  so  that  the  music  did  not 
sound  well.  And  besides,  in  the  theatre  you  can 
see  the  audience  (which  is  difBcuIt  in  the  concert 
room);  and  there  were  a  plenty  of  pretty  faces  to  he 
seen. 

A  new  English  opera  company  is  announced  to 
be  here  before  long.  It  is  to  consist  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sims  Reeves,  Miss  Jenny  Bauer,  Mr.  Manvers, 
Mr.  Weiss  and  others.  Further  particulars  are  not 
yet  known. 

At  the  Academy,  next  Monday,  we  are  to  have 
Semiramide,  with  the  new  contralto.  Mile.  Nastier 
DiDiEE,  from  London,  as  Arsace.  It  is  auspicious 
for  a  de'but,  as  our  New  York  favorite,  Vestvali,  first 
presented  herself  in  this  country  in  that  role. 

The  Huguenots  is  also  promised  before  long. 

Eisfeld's  Quartette  Soire'e  comes  on  Saturday, 
and  that  of  Mason  and  Bergmann  on  the  27th- 
The  Musical  Fund  Concerts,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
seem  to  have  been  abandoned.  E. 


Philadelphia,  Nov.  10. — You  have  heard  Pa- 
RODi  in  Boston,  and  know  how  well  she  sings  ;  you 
have  seen  her  fine  face,  have  heard  her  rich  tones. 
In  Philadelphia  she  has  given  several  concerts  since 
September,  and  all  with  success,  owing  to  her  "  lib- 
eral and  enterprising  agent,"  who  has  distributed 
tickets,  like  the  blind  goddess,  lavishly  and  without 
regard  to  persons.  Well  filled  rooms  have  been  the 
result,  for  the  fact  is  acknowledged  that  the  holders 
of  free  tickets  do  not  mind  the  rain,  or  any  such 
trifle.  She  gave  half  a  dozen  concerts  on  her  first 
visit ;  then  went  to  Boston  ;  returned  to  give  a  "  fare- 
well" night,  found  that  it  paid  very  well,  so  said 
"  good  bye"  again  two  evenings  after,  and  took  her 
leave,  finally,  at  the  Philharmonic  concert  on  Mon- 
day. The  Philharmonic  is  one  of  the  old  societies, 
almost  coeval  with  that  ancient  fogy,  the  Musical 
Fund.  It  has  an  orchestra,  principally  amateur,  but 
on  Monday  the  professors  outnumbered  the  tyros, 
and  Dr.  Cunnington  presided  as  conductor.  Pa- 
rodi  sang,  as  she  always  sings,  with  animation  and 
expression,  giving  as  much  pleasure  to  her  hearers 
as  if  they  had  not  paid  to  come  in.  The  Marseillaise 
caused  something  like  an  enthusiasm,  though  I  can 
find  no  beauty  in  this  hymn,  unless  sung  by  a  strong 
male  voice.  Madame  Strakosch  seems  to  have  a 
taste  for  singing  Scotch  and  English  ballads ;  it  does 
not  remind  one  of  the  times  when  she  was  "  pretty 
Patti,"  and  all  the  young  men  went  to  see  her  play 
Maifco  Orsini.    "  Alas,  those  days  come  not  again  I" 

At  some  of  Parodi's  concerts  a  little  boy  has 
played  some  solos,  on  the  violoncello,  with  skill  and 
considerable  promise  of  future  proficiency.  His 
name  is  Charles  Schmitz;  it  deserves  record, 
though  as  yet  his  playing  is  boy-like. 

The  "  third"  concert  of  the  Musical  Union  is  to  be 
given  on  Tuesday  next  at  Concert  Hall,  the  repeti- 
tion of  "  Joseph"  having  counted  as  the  second  in 
the  promised  series  of  twelve.  The  Twelfth  Mass  of 
Mozakt  is  to  be  done,  and  this  time  I  believe  it  will 


be  a  concert  worth  hearing,  for  every  member  of  the 
Union  must  be  familiar  with  this  inspired  work. 
RoiiE  is  conductor,  vice    Crocch,  resigned.     Miss 

G 1,  the  lady  amateur  who  sang  for  the  Harmo- 

nia,  is  to  sing  for  the  Union,  and  is  to  introduce 
Rossini's  anthem  :  La  Charite',  as  an  offertory.  She 
is  Perelli's  best  pupil,  and  a  teacher  herself,  at 
present,  nearly  equal  to  her  instructor. 

My  first  letter  seems  to  have  irritated  some  of  the 
Union,  for  in  to-day's  Argus  it  is  reprinted,  with  an 
answer  signed  by  Mr.  Crouch.  I  am  sorry  that 
truth  is  unpleasant.  In  one  point  I  am  willing  to 
acknowledge  an  error.  The  celebration  of  Mozart's 
birthday  is  not  taken  in  hand  by  the  German  societies, 
but  by  the  "  trio  of  musicians"  with  musical  names ; 
pray  correct  my  mistake. 

Next  week  you  may  look  for  the  Twelfth  JIass. 

Veritas. 


usic  %'ii\tii!i&. 


lioudon* 

One  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  Limited  Liability  Bill  has 
been  the  project  of  a  "  National  Opera  Company,"  to  be 
started  on  a  capital  of  10,000Z.  in  lOJ.  shares.  From  the 
prospectus  which  is  before  us,  we  take  a  paragraph  or  two 
of  direct  interest: 

"  The  promoters  of  this  undertaking,  viewing  the  state 
of  the  lyrical  drama  in  England  as  compared  with  that  of 
even  the  smallest  of  Continental  principalities,  propose  to 
establish  a  permanent  English  Opera  for  the  performance 
of  works  of  British  composers  and  such  foreign  operas 
as  may  seem  most  appropriate  for  the  English  stage.  *  * 
A  provisional  agreement  has  been  entered  into  with  the 
proprietor  of  tlie  Lyceum  Theatre  for  a  lease  of  that  es- 
tablishment. *  *  The  operatic  department  will  comprise 
the  best  vocal  and  instrumental  talent.  It  is  proposed 
that  the  season  consist  of  forty  weeks,  and  that  there  be 
six  representations  per  week." 

—The  establishment  is  to  be  conducted  by  a  Committee 
of  iUanagement,  consisting  of  Jlr.  A.  Mellon  (Conductor), 
Mr.  Henry  G.  Blagrove  (Leader),  Mr.  G.  A.  JIacfarren, 
Mr.  J.  Palgrave  Smipson  and  Mr.  A.  B.  Vyse.—Athenaum. 


Grand  Opera. — The  London  Alhenceum  seems  to  ex- 
press the  opinion  of  intelligent  and  free-tbinking  people 
■about  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg's  new  opera,  as  follows: 

'  Sainte-Claire'  would  hardly  have  been  produced  had 
the  score  not  been  penned  by  the  brotlier  of  the  Consort 
of  her  Majesty;  and  its  production,  therefore,  must  be 
recorded  as  a  mistake,  however  delicate  the  courtesy 
which  dictated  it.  The  story  is  one  of  those  violent 
Russian  stories,  wbicli,  for  awhile,  bid  fair  to  supersede 
the  crime  and  romance  of  Venice  as  set  forth  in  drama 
and  opera.  It  was  written  by  Madame  Birch-Pfeiffer, 
and  has  been  "  imitated  and  adiipted"  for  the  Fi-ench  stage 
by  M.  Oppelt.  How  the  Czanwitch  Alexis  (M.  Merly) 
maltreats  his  wife,  Charlotte  of  Wolfeiibullel  (Madame 
Lafon),— how  the  Lady  is  beloved  by  Victor  de  St. 
Audran,  an  officer  in  the  service  of  Kussia  ( JI.  Koger), — 
how  the  Cznreioilch  wishes  to  poison  her,  but  is  circum- 
vented by  Aurelius,  a  benevolent  physician  (J/.  Marie), 
who  saves  the  Lady,  and  contrives  her  escape  to  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  wliere  she  lived  (so  tradition  says)  under 
tlie  name  of  Clara,  and  was  canonized  as  a  saint;— all 
these  things  are  told  and  shown  in  a  forcible-feeble  style, 
—of  which  the  force  is  German  and  the  feebleness 
French.  The  second  act,  however,  which  is  devoted  to 
the  lying-in-state  of  the  Princess,  contains  one  of  those 
situations  and  occasions  for  dismal  effect  which  imitative 
musicians  will  continue  to  seek  for  many  a  day  to  come. 
A  new  eight-bar  melody  is  as  bard  for  them  to  find  as 
tee  KolUnoor ;—h\xt  who  cannot  make_ witch-music,  or 
faiiry-rausic,  or  ( with  trombones  a  discrelian,  and  an  organ 
behind  the  scenes)  funeral  music? 

The  book,  then,  of  'Sainte-Claive'  is  not  a  good  one. 
The  music  is  little  better  than  the  book:— no  advance  on 
the  music  of  '  Casilda,'  from  the  same  source,  which  was 
given  in  the  Haymarket  under  Mr.  Lumley's  manage- 
ment. No  trouble  has  been  spared:— the  scenery  is  su- 
perb—the dresses  are  magnificent— a  ballet  has  been  in- 
troduced to  lengthen,  strengthen,  and  brighten  the  third 
act— the  Press 'has  done  its'duty  (as  Press-duty  is  under- 
stood "under  the  Empire," )-^tbe  claque  is  pecniiariy 
uproarious  and  enthusiastic;  but  all  is  in  vain—'  Sainte- 
Claire'  is  a  failure,  and  a  failure  on  which  it  would  not 
have  been  worth  while  to  bestow  a  line,  but  for  the  place 
and  circumstance  of  its  occurrence.- A  word  on  pleas- 
anter  matters: — the  new  prima  donna.  Mile.  Lafon,  is  not 
undeserving  of  favor;  she  has  a  liand^onie  presence,  a 
soprano  voice  sufficient  for  the  Grand  Opera,  and  the 
voice  is  fairly  produced  and  has  been  fairly  exercised.- 
M.  Meriy,  too,  impressed  us  agreeably  both  by  his  acting 
and  sinc'ing.  The  next  operii  to  be  given,  we  believe, 
will  be^M.  Biletta's,— after  that,  perhaps,  '  L'Afncaiue.' 
We  take  the  following  summary  of  musical  matters  in 
Paris  from  the  correspondence  of  the  Adas : 
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The  fiimous  Cologne  singers,  the  Mannei'-Gesanp;- 
Verein,  hnve  quitted  us.  I  am  afraid  they  have  reaped 
more  tame  than  fortune.  They  sang  once  at  the  Grand 
Opera.  Ilossini  apph\uded  them  in  a  most  flattering 
letter.  Nevertheless  they  did  not  "take"  in  Paris;  tlie 
select  and  instructed  "few"  applauded  them,  but  the 
"  many"  (whose  mite  is  fortune)  kept  away. 

M.  Oflcnbacli,  some  time  leader  of  the  orchestra  of  the 
French  Comedy,  has  resigned  that  post,  and  is  now  the 
manager  of  a  little  theatre,  which  in  the  summer,  will  be 
placed  in  the  Champs  Elys^es,  and  in  the  winter,  in  the 
Theatre  Comte,  in  the  passage  Choiseuil.  It  is  patron- 
ized by  none  but  the  aristocracy.  The  range  of  its  per- 
formances is  a  sort  of  vaudeville-opera,  and  consists  of 
short  lively  pieces  with  two  or  three  characters,  support- 
ed by  a  very  small  orchestra.  It  is  an  agreeable  place 
to  spend  the  evening;  and  it  promises  to  be  a  useful 
nursery  of  artists  for  the  Opera  Comique.  M.  OITen- 
bach  has  cleared  $2500  a  month  by  his  theatre  since  its 
opening. 

Paris  now  contains  two  artists  of  considerable  merit — 
M.  Stein,  a  German,  long  resident  at  Revel,  whom  the 
prospect  of  a  bombardment  scared  from  his  Finnish 
home,  an  artist  of  great  merit  as  a  pianist,  and  an  im- 
proviser;  and  M.  Sehwenke,  the  son  of  on  organist  of 
Hamburg,  who  has  recently  attained  considerable  rank 
here  as  an  organist.  Mme.  Pleyel  is  here,  and  has  given 
one  concert  with  a  good  deal  of  success.  We  shall  prob- 
•ably  hear  a  good  deal  from  her  this  winter,  as  she  is  in- 
troducing to  the  musical  public  her  daughter.  Mile.  Marie 
Pleyel,  a  _young  and  beautiful  girl,  whose  musical  edu- 
cation is,  however,  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  warrant 
her  mother's  attempt  to  force  her  into  the  front  rank  of 
artists.  Mile.  Marie  Pleyel  is  destined  for  the  lyric 
stage.  Concerts  generally  this  year  have  proved  disas- 
trous to  their  givers.  Vieuxtemps  and  Servais  announced 
a  series  of  ten  concerts  at  the  Hotel  d"  Osmond;  they  gave 
one — nobody  came  to  it,  and  they  did  not  attempt  to  give 
another.  Sivori,  better  advised,  gave  up  the  idea  of  giv- 
ing a  concert,  although  he  had  come  here  expressly  to  do 
so.  M.  Felicien  David  has  been  executing  his  works  to 
empty  houses.  I  may  add,  what  I  foro:ut  to  say  in  the 
propeV  place,  Hr.  Mitchell  has  lost  $3,000  by  bringing  the 
Cologne  singers  here.  M.  Perrin  has  resigned  the  man- 
agership of  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  which  has  been  given 
to  M.  Peilegrin,  the  manager  of  the  theatres  of  the  Camp 
of  Boulogne.  This  change  carries  Mme.  Cabel,  the  pop- 
ular light  singer,  to  the  Opera  Comique  after  January. 
The  new  manager  has  engaged  Muie.  Miolan.  Mme. 
Lauters  is  to  appear  in  a  few  days,  in  a  new  piece  by  M. 
Gevaert,  and  Mme.  Cabel  will  appear  in  all  of  her  parts 
successively  until  Mme.  Miolan  makes  her  appearance. 
The  composers  will  be  benefited  by  this  change,  as  they 
will  receive  a  larger  per  centage  than  they  received  from 
M.  Perrin. 

Our  composers  are  in  a  rather  bad  humor  that  the 
government  should  elect  Ramean,  Gretry,  Cherubini 
and  Paer  for  the  honors  of  statues  in  the  Louvre.  They 
urge  that  Monsigny,  Deleysac,  Boieldieu,  Nicolo  and  Ha- 
rold are  much  better  entitled  to  these  marmorean  honors, 
since  they  were  Frenchmen,  their  talents  were  French, 
their  fame  is  French;  whereas  the  former  have  nothing 
French  about  them.  M.  Berlioz  has  gone  to  Vienna,  to 
bring  out  several  of  his  works  there.  M.  Meyerbeer  is 
here,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  in  very  delicate  health. 
I  must  not  forget  to  record  that  the  Duke  de  Saxe  Co- 
burg  Gotha  sent  to  M.  Crosnler,  the  manager  of  the 
Grand  Opera,  the  Commander's  .  Cross  of  the  Order  of 
Saxe  Coburg  Gotha,  and  to  M.  Girard,  the  leader  of  the 
orchestra,  the  cross  of  officer;  to  M.  Leroy,  scene  mana- 
ger, the  cross  of  chevalier,  and  to  MM.  H.  Potier  and 
Dietsch  the  gold  medal  of  the  order,  with  the  right  of 
wearing  the  ribbon.  He  sent  aho  to  MM.  Roger,  Belval 
and  Mari(5  splendid  snuff-boxes;  a  costly  ring  to  M. 
Jlerly,  and  valuable  bracelets  to  Mmes.  Lafon,  Marie  Dus- 
sy,  Rosati  and  Plunkett.  Smaller  recompenses  were  dis- 
tributed to  every  person  who  had  a  part  in  it — even  the 
machinists  received  SlOO  a  piece.  .  M.  Th.  Lebarre  has 
written  an  opera  buffa,  in  two  acts,  for  the  Grand  Opera. 
Mme.  Fanny  Cerritohas  gone  to  St.  Petersburg,  where 
she  has  an  engagement  for  five  months. 
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Handers  "Solomon." 

By  the  enterprise  of  our  old  Handel  and 
IIaydn  Society,  we  shall  to-morrow  evening 
Lave  an  opportunity  of  listening  to  a  famous  ora- 
torio never  before  produced  in  this  country,  and 
indeed  but  comparatively  seldom  heard  abroad. 
"  Solomon,"  composed  in  1 749,  was  the  last  but 
three  of  the  twenty-six  oratorios  of  Handel,  all 
of  which  were  composed  in  England.  It  was 
succeeded  by  "  Theodora"  in  1750,  and  by 
"  Jephtha"and  "Time  and  Truth"  in  1751.— 
"  Esther,"  the  first  of  the  series,  bears  date  1720 ; 


"Israel  in  Egypt,  1738;  "  The  Messiah,"  1741  ; 
"  Samson,"  1742  ;  "  Judas,"  1 746.  Less  uniformly 
sublime,  in  subject  and  in  treatment,  than  the 
"  Messiah,"  or  '*  Israel,"  it  has  all  the  noble  Ilan- 
delian  characteristics ;  choruses  ranging  through 
a  great  variety  of  expressions,  from  the  most 
grand  and  solemn,  or  triumphant,  to  the  most 
graceful,  pleasing  and  descriptive  ;  songs,  duets 
and  recitatives,  which,  though  they  must  be  some- 
what tedious  if  given  entire  and  by  any  but  the 
very  best  of  solo-singers,  are  yet  full  of  character 
and  beauty  ;  instrumental  accompaniments,  limit- 
ed to  the  orchestral  resources  of  those  days,  and 
somewhat  homely  in  their  lack  of  richer  modern 
coloring,  yet  always  apt,  and  strong  by  the  pure 
force  of  musical  ideas.  In  England  and  Germany 
it  has  been  customary  for  some  competent  musi- 
cian to  fill  in  new  orchestral  parts,  whenever 
"  Solomon  "  has  been  performed  ;  but  we  shall  be 
glad  for  once  to  hear  a  work  of  Handel  in  its  sim- 
plicity, precisely  as  he  wrote  it.  It  will  at  least 
gratify  a  worthy  curiosity. 

For  a  text  in  this  case  Handel  resorted  neither 
to  the  Bible,  nor  to  a  great  poet  like  Milton. 
Who  furnished  the  libretto  we  are  not  informed. 
But  it  is  cleverly  suited  to  the  subject,  which  is 
treated  in  three  distinct  parts.  (As  given  here, 
the  indispensable  cuttings  have  led  to  a  two-fold 
division.)  Part  First  celebrates  the  wisdom, 
piety,  wedded  love,  happiness  and  splendor  of 
Solomon.  It  is  a  sort  of  royal  religious  Idyl. 
Part  Second  is  dramatic;  its  theme  is  justice,  and 
it  relates  at  length  in  recitative,  solos,  duet  and 
trio,  the  judgment  of  the  wise  king  in  the  case  of 
the  two  mothers  claiming  the  same  infant.  Part 
Third  introduces  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and  is 
mainly  lyrical  in  its  character,  being  largely  occu- 
pied with  a  series  of  choruses,  somewhat  a  la 
Dryden's  Ode  to  St.  Cecilia,  illustrating  the  power 
of  music  in  describing  various  passions. 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  contents  of  the  work, 
gathered  from  a  somewhat  hasty  perusal  of  the 
vocal  and  organ  score,  may  interest  our  readers, 
at  least  those  who  do  not  mean  to  lose  the  chance 
of  hearing  "  Solomon." 

First  we  have  an  overture  in  the  manner  of 
the  day,  with  its  spare  instrumentation,  (chiefly 
strings,  with  flute,  oboe  and  bassoon,  and  trumpet 
when  needed) — vigorous  and  quaint,  as  Handel 
always  is,  forming  a  homogeneous  prelude  to  the 
whole,  and  not  an  abstract  of  it,  like  our  modern 
overtures :  a  simple  Largo  movement  leads  into 
a  fugued  Allegro,  (4-4  measure,)  which  winds  wp 
with  a  few  Adagio  chords,  and  is  followed  by  a 
moderate  movement  in  3-4,  suggestive  of  coming 
pomp  and  majesty. 

No.  2  is  a  double  chorus,  of  priests,  a  spirited 
movement,  commenced  by  the  basses  of  both 
choirs  in  stately  unison  :  Your  harps  and  cymbals 
sound,  to  great  Jehovah's  praise.  The  voices 
cease,  there  are  ten  or  twelve  bars  of  lively  in- 
strumental symphony,  and  then  the  phrases : 
Your  harps,  &o.  and,  Sound,  sound,  are  passed 
from  chorus  to  chorus  in  light  and  joyous  har- 
mony ;  then  while  the  tenors  on  both  sides  give 
out  the  syllables :  To  great  Jehovah's  name,  in 
long,  majestic  notes,  the  sopranos  of  one  choir 
introduce  a  new  theme,  with  florid  accompani- 
ment by  the  altos :  Unto  the  Lord  of  hosts  your 
willing  voices  raise ;  the  different  phrases  alter- 
nate from  part  to  part,  and  the  whole  is  worked 
up  with  great  brilliancy  and  majesty,  with  all  a 


Handel's  learn 


,  all   the  eight  voices  coming  to- 


gether upon  long  notes  of  plain  harmony  at  the 
end.  It  is  truly  a  sublime  chorus,  and  the  echoes 
take  some  time  to  spend  themselves  in  the  instru- 
mental symphony,  after  the  voices  have  ceased. 

No.  3,  rather  a  dull  and  lengthy  bass  air ;  Praise 
ye  the  Lord,  &c.  (sung  in  what  character  does  not 
appear,)  is  wisely  enough  omitted.  So  too  is  No. 
4,  a  double  chorus  in  very  laboriously  prolonged 
notes  (Grave):  With  pious  heart  and  holy  tongue, 
resound,  &c.,  leading  into  a  very  difficult  fugue, 
with  short  answers  and  long  rolling  passages ; — • 
an  imposing  piece  it  must  be,  well  performed,  but 
easily  dispensed  with. 

No.  6  introduces  us  to  Solomon,  a  part  for 
baritone.  It  is  a  recitative,  with  beautiful,  slowly 
flowing,  pensive  introductory  symphony,  in  which 
he  invokes  God's  presence  in  the  "finished  tem- 
ple." No.  6,  Zadoc,  the  priest,  (tenor,)  recites : 
Imperial  Solomon,  thy  prayers  are  heard,  fire  from 
heaven  lights  the  altar,  &c.,  and  then  sings  an 
animated,  florid  air : 

Sacred  raptures  cheer  my  breast, 

Rushing  tides  of  hallowed  zeal; 
Joys  too  fierce  to  be  expressed, 

in  this  swelling  heart  I  feel. 

It  has  all  the  mannerism  of  Handel,  the  roulades, 
&o.,  but  is  full  of  expression,  especially  the  second 
strain,  in  the  minor,  to  the  very  ardent  stanza : 

Warm  enthusiastic  fires 
In  my  panting  bosom  roll,  Sec, 

which  however  is  separable,  and  will  be  omitted 

on  account  of  the  great  length  of  this  and  other 

solos. 

No.  8.  Four-part  Chorus  :  Throughout  the  land 
Jehovah's  praise  record,  in  uniform,  quick-step- 
ping Alia  Breve  lime  ;  a  model  of  simple,  noble 
fugue  ;  as  the  emulous  voices  become  heated  they 
finally  divide  into  double  chorus.  The  whole  is 
grand  and  solemn. 

Nos.  9  and  10.  Recitative  of  thanksgiving  and 
air  by  Solomon  : 

What  tho'  I  trace  each  herb  and  flower, 

That  drinks  the  morning  dew; 
Did  I  not  own  Jehovah's  power, 

How  vain  were  all  I  knew: 

An  exquisitely  sweet,  chaste,  tender  melody,  with 
reeds  prominent  in  the  accompaniment,  which 
has  hitherto  been  sung  so  acceptably  in  several 
miscellaneous  concerts  by  Mr.  Arthurson. 
There  is  a  sort  of  appendi-x  strain  to  this,  too : 
Say  ivhat's  the  rest  but  empty  boast,  cVc,  which  is 
well  enough  dispensed  with. 

Now  comes  what  we  have  called  the  Idyllic^ 
portion,  of  which  the  key-note  is  the  bliss  of  wed- 
ded love.     Solomon  recites : 

And  see,  my  Queen,  my  wedded  love, 

You  soon  my  tenderness  shall  prove: 

A  palace  shall  erect  its  head. 

Of  cedar  built,  with  gold  bespread. 

]\Iethinks  the  work  is  now  begun, 

The  axe  resounds  in  Lebanon. 

And  see,  bedecked  with  canvas  wings 

The  dancing  vessel  lightly  springs; 

While  Ophir's  mine^,  well  i)leased,  disclose 

The  wealth  that  in  their  bosoms  glows. 

To  this  the  Queen  replies  in  a  6-8  Allegro,  in 
A,  quite  fantastical  in  its  rhythmical  divisions, 
a  sort  of  quaint  and  florid  Pastoral,  blessing  "  the 
day  when  first  her  eyes  saw  the  wisest  of  the 
wise,"  and  subsiding  into  a  slower  and  more  em- 
phatic strain  at :  But  completely  blessed  the  day, 
when  I  heard  my  lover  say,  Sfc,  which  leads  back 
into  the  Allegro. 

Nos.  13  and  14  are  among  the  parts  omitted. 
The  first  a  recitative  in  which  Solomon  addresses 
his  qneen  as  "  Thou  fair  inhabitant  of  Nile"  and 
knows  "  no  joy  beneath  the  sun,  but  what's  com- 
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prised  in  Solomon"  (there's  a  decided  naivete  in 
the  words ;)  the  second  a  tranquil  and  affection- 
ate duet  between  the  happy  pair,  of  which  the 
melody  is  certainly  quite  delicate.  In  the  Reci- 
tative, No.  15,  Zadoo  moralizes  on  the  transient- 
ness  of  mere  outward  beauty,  and  sings  a  sweet, 
pure,  flowing  6-8  melody,  in  F  sharp  minor,  still 
after  the  old  cut,  however,  to  the  words: 

Indulge  tliy  fiiith  and  wedded  truth. 
With  the  fair  partner  of  thy  youth; 
Slie  's  ever  constant,  ever  kind, 
Like  the  young  roe,  or  loving  hind. 

Omitting  Solomon's  softly  fervent,  wooing  air  : 
Haste  to  tJie  cedar  grove,  which  is  full  of  "  pleas- 
ing gloom,"  "  fragrant  spices,"  "  amorous  turtles," 
and  "  tinkling  rills,"  and  which  is  really  one  of  the 
most  graceful  of  all  the  melodies,  with  an  oriental 
luxury  of  quiet  feeling  about  it,  we  come  to  No. 
20,  Air  by  the  queen  :  With  thee  th'  unshelter'd 
moor  Fd  tread,  .  .  .  Thy  lovely  form  alone  1 2irize, 
/(■c.,  a  charming  Larghetto,  in  3-4  measure,  simple, 
sweet  and  pensive.  After  which  a  single  line  of 
recitative,  in  no  particular  character — at  least 
there  is  none  named,  informs  us  that :  never  yet 
was  seen  so  wise  a  monarch,  or  so  chaste  a  queen  : 
and  then  comes  what  we  apprehend  will  prove 
the  most  popular  among  the  choruses ;  (No.  22) 
— not  a  grand  chorus,  but  a  delicious  summer 
night's  affair,  with  a  prelude  full  of  flute  imita- 
tions of  nightingales,  and  strings  murmuring  like 
breezes  in  the  trees,  to  the  words  : 

May  no  rn'~\\  intruder  disturb  their  soft  hours. 
Your  odors  around  them  diffuse,  0  ye  flowers; 
Ye  zephyrs  soft  breathinf:;  their  slumbers  prolong, 
While  nightingales  lull  them  to  sleep  with  their  song. 

Truly  a  charming  epithalamium !  The  soprano 
part  at  times  separates  into  first  and  second  voices 
taking  up  the  strain,  catch-wise.  The  syncopated 
rhythm  seems  to  have  caught  the  nightingale 
character  from  the  outset ;  the  light,  buoyant 
harmonies,  now  soft,  now  swelling,  spread  over  the 
broad  surface  of  some  hundreds  of  voices,  have  a 
fine  breezy,  all-pervading  effect ;  while  the  occa- 
sional duet  strain  in  thirds,  first  by  all  the  fe- 
male, then  by  all  the  male  voices,  gives  you  the 
sensation  of  listening  through  the  night  air  to 
dainty  sounds. 

This  in  the  original  sweetly  closes  the  First 
Part ;  but  in  our  necessarily  abridged  perform- 
ance, there  is  no  occasion  yet  for  any  respite.  So 
sleep  shall  seem  to  occupy  no  time  in  such  a 
summer  night,  and  we  wake  at  once  to  the  full 
morning  splendor  of  the  double  chorus.  No.  23  : 

From  the  censer  curling  rise 
Grateful  incense  to  the  skies; 
Heaven  bless  David's  throne. 
Happy,  happy  Solomon, 
Live,  forever,  pious  David's  son,  &:o. 

An  exceedingly  splendid,  trumpet-tongued  cho- 
rus, with  a  smart  orchestral  prelude  and  accom- 
paniment, full  of  ringing  exclamations  and  re- 
sponses on  the  words  "  happy,"  &c.,  upon  which 
a  fugue  sets  in  in  the  basses,  with  a  very  quaintly 
marked,  emphatic  subject,  on  the  words  :  live,  live 
forever,  which  is  wrought  out  at  considerable 
length  and  winds  up  magnificently  with  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  commencing  strain.  This  is  in  the 
key  of  D  major,  hke  the  Hallelujah  and  so  many 
of  the  most  brilliant  and  triumphant  choruses. 
If  well  done,  as  it  doubtless  will  be,  it  cannot  but 
have  a  most  inspiring  effect. 

— And  here  for  the  present  we  must  halt,  hav- 
ing travelled  at  a  slower  rate  than  we  anticipated. 
Another  day's  journey  must  take  us  throuo-h. 


CONCERTS. 


Miss  Louisa  Pyne.  —  This  very  favorite 
singer,  with  her  sister  and  other  members  of  her 
opera  troupe,  after  a  season  of  unprecedented 
length  and  uniform  success  at  Niblo's  theatre  in 
New  York,  has  started  upon  the  grand  concert 
tour  through  the  States,  West  and  South,  with 
even  California  in  the  remote  prospect.  As  usual 
on  such  tours,  the  party  have  commenced  with 
making  a  little  detour  toward  Boston,  and  on 
Thursday  evening  gratified  a  very  numerous 
audience  with  one  positively  only  farewell  concert. 

After  a  Glee:  "When  winds  whistle  cold,"  by 
way  of  overture,  well  begun,  but  not  so  well  fin- 
ished, by  six  male  voices,  came  Part  First,  con- 
sisting entirely  of  selections  from  Mr.  Bristol's 
new  opera  of  "  Rip  Van  AVinkle,"  which  has 
proved  so  successful  in  New  York.  These  were 
altogether  songs,  ballads,  and  one  duet,  a  string 
of  seven  of  them,  with  mere  piano  accompaniment. 
Of  course — without  the  orchestral  parts,  (for  Mr. 
Bristow's  instrumentation  is  said  to  be  one  of  his 
strong  points,)  and  without  hearing  any  of  the 
concerted  pieces  or  choruses — we  could  get  but  a 
very  imperfect  idea  of  the  music  of  "  Rip  Van 
Winkle."  These  songs,  however,  were  decidedly 
pleasing  and  expressive  in  their  different  charac- 
ters, the  melodies  well  turned,  natural  and  un- 
forced, with  a  musician-like  style  about  the  whole. 
If  they  do  not  show  original  creative  genius,  they 
certainly  do  not  sound  hacknied,  weak  or  com- 
mon-place, not  nearly  so  much  so  as  the  melodies 
of  Balfe,  for  instance,  nor  would  it  be  easy  to 
trace  the  imitation  of  any  particular  model.  In 
listening  to  them  you  might  think  sometimes  of 
AunER,  sometimes  of  the  best  English  composers, 
sometimes  of  a  host  of  clever  German  song-writers; 
once  even  for  a  little  while  we  thought  of  Men^- 
DELSSOHN, — in  the  symphony  rather  than  the 
song ;  it  was  the  second  piece,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  the  ballad  :  "  When  circled  round,"  sung 
with  such  true  expression  by  Miss  Py.\e,  the 
sister,  whose  contralto  seems  richer  than  before. 
Certainly  it  was  good  evidence  of  the  merit  of 
these  songs,  that  so  many  of  them  in  succession 
did  not  become  tedious.  Much  of  the  credit  of 
course  was  due  to  the  singers. 

The  first  song:  "  The  tears  of  (he  Vine,"  was 
sung  by  Mr.  Stretton,  the  Rip  Van  Winkle  of 
the  troupe,  a  robust,  jovial-looking  John  Bull 
specimen,  with  a  mellow,  resonant  baritone,  and 
a  finished  style.  Mr.  Harrison  was  really  in 
tune  for  once,  and  gave  occasionally  such  fine 
high  notes  and  artistically  finished  passages,  that 
we  could  imagine  he  has  been  at  some  time  a 
superior  singer.  His  ballad  :  "  Nay,  do  not  weep," 
was  a  tender  lover's  farewell,  with  a  spirited  pa- 
triotic close.  The  "  Vivandiere  Song  "  is  a  very 
sparkling  affair,  and  was  keenly  relished  in  the 
bright,  sunshiny,  silvery  tones  of  Miss  Louisa 
Pyne  ;  she  sang  it  with  exquisite  playfulness  and 
grace.  The  duet  by  Miss  Louisa  Pyne  and  Mr. 
Harrison  was  a  delicious  piece  of  smoothly  flowing 
vocal  melody  ;  and  the  air  and  variations  :  "  Hark, 
the  merry  bells,"  afforded  her  flexible,  light  voice 
an  opportunity  to  revel  in  the  most  intricate  mazes 
of  vocal  embroidery.  She  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete mistresses  of  this  art,  infallible  in  all  she 
undertakes  of  the  sort,  as  indeed  in  everything 
she  is  a  perfectly  finished  and  artistic,  if  not 
a  great  singer,  always  pleasing,  always  natural 
and  tasteful. 


The  Second  Part,  consisting  of  songs,  duets, 
&c.,  from  the  "  Crown  Diamonds,"  the  "  Enchan- 
tress," Rode's  variations,  and  other  light  pieces, 
we  did  not  hear.  The  Variations  could  not  have 
been  more  wondcrfid  than  those  we  did  hear,  and 
everybody  knows  how  admirably  Louisa  Pyne 
sings  all  these  things.  We  wish  her  success  every- 
where and  shall  welcome  her  return  always,  espe- 
cially in  opera.  Could  she  and  her  sister  only 
join  forces  with  Sims  Reeves  and  others  who 
are  coming,  would  there  not  be  English  Opera 
worth  hearing  ! 

Artisans'  Recreative  L^vion.  We  were 
present  during  a  portion  of  the  second  of  these 
cheap  and  popular  concerts.  The  Music  Hall 
was  almost  entirely  filled,  by  as  intelligent  looking, 
well-mannered  and  attentive  audience,  apparently, 
as  one  often  sees  where  so  many  are  together. 
The  firemen,  with  their  families,  sat  in  the  galler- 
ies, and  looked  like  other  people,  as  if  they  un- 
derstood aud  entered  into  the  spirit  of  a  quiet, 
musical  occasion.  Never  have  we  witnessed 
heartier  applause  than  followed  the  pieces  that 
were  particularly  well  played  or  sung.  The 
Germania  Serenade  Band,  expanded  to  an 
orchestra  of  twenty,  with  William  Schultze 
for  leader,  played  some  sparkling  pieces,  a  la 
Jullien,  with  rare  precision  and  euphonious 
blending.  Mr.  Moz.-^rt  sang  a  German  bass 
song  (in  English) :  "  Fairest  Maiden,"  by  Wer- 
ner, admirably,  with  most  satisfactorily  rich  bass 
tones  ;  this  and  the  Quartet :  "  Morning  Hymn," 
by  Miss  Bothamly,  Miss  Twichell,  Mr.  Ad- 
ams and  Mr.  Mozart,  were  justly  applauded. 
The  solos  by  the  ladies  we  did  not  hear.  Both 
instruraentally  and  vocally,  in  all  its  materials, 
the  concert  was  a  choice  one  of  its  kind,  and  it 
is  a  public  benefit  to  bring  such  music  at  a  low 
price  within  the  hearing  of  so  man}-,  who  have 
been  strangers  to  the  concert  room. 
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Extra  Cadenzas. 

Wo  ventured  last  week  to  remark  upon  the  manner 
in  which  a  fine  classical  aria,  otherwise  admirably 
sung,  was  injured  by  the  addition  of  ornaments  after 
the  Italian  fashion  of  the  day.  A  friend  sends  us 
the  following  extract  from  his  readings,  which  hap- 
pens to  be  exceedingly  pertinent  to  this  very  case, 
and  backs  our  comment  by  an  authority  from  which 
there  can  be  no  appeal.  As  a  good  lesson  to  public 
singers  generally,  we  are  happy  to  present  it: 

"  Having  been  one  of  the  audience  at  Miss  PniL- 
Lipps's  second  Concert,  in  which  she  sang  Gluck's 
exquisite  aria:  Che  far o  senza  Euridice" — an  aria 
whose  simple,  pure  melody  needs  no  more  adorning 
than  gold  needs  gilding — although  much  pleased 
with  the  general  rendering,  I  was  struck  with  the 
want  of  good  taste  shown  by  the  introduction  of  cer- 
tain ornamental  passages.  In  afterwards  reading 
Schmid's  Life  of  Gluck,  I  came  across  the  following 
passage,  in  the  dedication  of  the  opera  of  '  Paris' 
to  the  Duke  of  Braganza,  which  shows  what  GUick 
himself  thought  of  such  '  painting  of  the  lilj-.'  He 
says :  '  Slight  variations  of  outline  do  not  materially 
affect  the  expression  of  a  caricature,  but  they  entirely 
destroy  the  meaning  of  a  noble  countenance.  As  an 
example  1  will  cite  the  aria  from  'Orpheus':  Che 
faro  sen:a  Euridice.  The  slightest  change  cither  in 
the  style  of  delivery  or  in  the  movement,  will  render 
it  an  aria  lit  for  a  puppet-show.'  " 
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Cheap  Concerts  and  the  Firemen. 

Mr.  Editor: — In  yoiu-  notice  of  tlio  Artizans' 
Recreative  Union  conceit  of  last  week,  there  is  a 
coniplimentai-y  mention  of  the  Firemen  and  their 
behaviour  at  tlie  said  performance.  I  do  not  seek  to 
palliate  their  ofTonce,  nor  to  justify  their  conduct; 
pcrliaps  it  is  an  honor  to  tliem  to  be  spoken  of  at  all 
in  your  polite  Journal;  but  I  would  like  to  ask  as  a 
nieml)er  of  the  fire  department,  if  we  are  the  ones 
alluded  to  as  " cheap  people,"  for  whom  perhaps  these 
concerts  are  given  witli  the  philanthropic  view  to 
ameliorate  our  condition  and  ultimately  to  enhance 
the  value  of  the  class.  And,  if  not  too  much,  allow 
me  to  inquire  if  in  your  opinion  tlie  cheap  people  may, 
in  the  course  of  human  events,  be  worthy  to  attend 
concerts  that  are  given  for  the  dear  people,  editors, 
"  the  appreciative  few,"  &c.,  &c.  Eikejian. 

Thursday,  Nov.  15,  1855. 

Cheap  Concerts,  friend,  and  not  "  Cheap  people  !" 
In  other  words,  cheap  concerts  for  the  peeple.  We 
found  the  concerts  announced  everywhere  and  spoken 
of  as  '  People's  Concerts,'  and  much  stress  laid  upon 
their  being  cheap,  so  that  the  people  could  go  to  them. 
We  know  of  no  "  cheap  people,"  unless  it  be  about 
election  time,  nor  need  a  •'  fireman"  appropriate  the 
epithet,  unless  the  Bowery  boy  conduct  referred  to 
makes  him  feel  cheap.  Of  "  tlie  dear  people"  we 
say  notliing,  since  our  patriotism  never  yet  was 
warmed  up  to  the  office-seeking  temperature. 

Our  Boston  concert  tide  is  now  setting  in  in  good 
earnest.  Three  of  the  more  important  serial  courses 
commence  during  the  coming  week.  To-morrow 
evening  the  Handel  and  Hatdx  Society,  with  a 
noble  chorus  of  over  two  hundred  voices,  the  safne 
excellent  conductor  and  organist  as  last  year,  and  a 
goodly  array  of  solo-singers,  some  of  them  new  to  a 
Boston  audience,  give  ns  a  first  taste  of  Handel's 
'■Solomon,"  which  we  doubt  not  will  draw  crowds 

for  several  Sunday  evenings   in  succession On 

Tuesday  evening  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette 
Club  give  the  first  of  this  season's  classical  Cham- 
ber Concerts  in  the  delightful  Chickering  saloon. 
All  the  faithful  will  be  there.  Among  the  principal 
features  of  tlie  programme  will  be  a  Quartet  of  Mo- 
zakt,  not  before  played;  a  Quintet  by  Beethoven  ; 
the  second  Trio  of  Mendelssohn,  and  smaller  piano 

pieces,  played  by  Otto  Dresel Next  Saturday 

will  come  off  the  firstof  the  Orchestral  Concerts, 
with  an  uncommonly  choice  and  brilliant  programme, 
which  may  bo  found  below.  The  relicarsals  of  the 
orchestra  of  fifty-four  of  our  very  best  musicians 
have  been  very  promising;  there  is  a  better  balance, 
a  greater  number  of  violin.?,  fuller  and  richer  middle 
parts,  (violas,  &c.),  and  a  more  substantial,  glorious 
body  of  basses,  than  wo  remem.ber  in  any  of  our  pre- 
vious orchestras.  The  vocal  selections  are  clioice. 
We  expect  to  see  once  more  in  the  Music  Hall  tlie 
crowds  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  best  "  Germania" 
nights. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  subscription  lists,  pri- 
vately circulated,  for  anotlier  series  of  Chamber 
Concerts  by  tlie  "  German  Trio,"  (Messrs.  Gart- 
ner, -Jdngnickel  and  Hause,)  are  filling  up  well, 
and  tliat  the  first  Concert  will  be  given  early  in 
December,  at  the  Piano-forte  Warerooms  of  Messrs. 
Hallet  &  Davis.  Three  new  pieces  will  bo  intro- 
duced to  the  audience,  riz  :  a  Trio  for  violin,  'cello 
and  piano,  composed  by  one  of  the  youngest  wonders 
of  "Young  Germany,"  Johannes  Brahms;  — a 
famous  Duo  Concertante,  for  piano  and  violin,  by 
Liszt  ;  and  a  Duo  for  violin  and  'cello,  on  themes 
from  Les  Iluc/uenots,  by  Vieuxtemps  and  Servais, 
which  German  musical  papers  pronounce  one  of  the 


most  effective  concert  pieces,  that  have  recently  ap- 
peared. We  suppose  full  particulars  will  soon  be 
duly  announced. 

It  will  be  most  welcome  intelligence  to  a  large 
circle  of  lovers  of  the  choicest  kind  of  music,  that 
Otto  Dresel,  who  kept  his  rare  artistic  talent  so 
studiously  private  all  last  winter,  is  contemplating 
another  series  of  his  delightful  Soirees. 

Dwellers  in  Florence  have  been  enjoying  there  a 
series  of  classical  Concerts  in  the  house  of  Frederic 
Tennyson,  brother  of  Alfred,  and  himself  a  poet. 
. . .  .M.  Adolph  Adam  gives  the  following  praise  to 
the  artists  engaged  by  M.  Boudousquie  for  the  opera 
in  New  Orleans  this  winter:  ".Jcnca  and  Colson 
quit  the  Theatre  Lyrique  at  the  end  of  this  month; 
they  are  engaged  in  New  Orleans  with  Rodsseau 
DE  La  Grave  and  Chambade,  who  also  belonged 
to  the  company  of  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  and  with 
Mme.  Colson,  who  went  to  the  Opera  Comique, 
where  she  created  with  distinction  an  important  part 
in  the  Cour  de  Celimene,  by  Ambroise  Thomas,  and 
in  thePrc'aii.r  Clercs.  Junca  will  be  replaced  with 
difficulty ;  his  creations  in  Si  f  etais  Roi,  and  in  Le 
Roi  des  Halles,  and  La  Promise,  and  in  Jaguarita, 
made  him  a  distinguished  character,  wliich  his  person 
suited  with  admirably." 
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NEW    COURSE    OF    HARMONY, 

BY  L.  II.  SOUTHARD, 

The  Publishers  call  the  attention  of  the  musical  profession 
to  this  work,  as  one  eminently  calculated  to  lighten  the  labors 
of  the  teacher,  and  rapidly  advance  the  pupil.  It  is  empliati- 
cally  a  Pr.actical  work,  serving  both  as  a  Manual  of  instruc- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  and  a  Text-book  on  the  other;  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  peculiar  arranrjement  of  tho  work,  together 
with  the  very  larqe  number  of  exercises  and  example-^,  presents 
great  advantas:es,  to  both  scholarand  teacher,  over  any  similar 
work  of  the  kind.  Teachers  highly  couimend  the  work.  Mr. 
William  Mason  says  it  is  a  work  unsurpassed  in  the  language. 
Mr.  George  .J.  Webb  says  that  it  is  a  work  perspicuous  in 
diction,  methodicalin  arrangement,  and  sufficiently  copious  to 
embrace  all  the  essentials  of  the  general  doctrine  of  accord. 
It  can  be  ordered  through  any  respectable  Music-seller,  and 
will  he  sent  through  the  mail  on  the  receipt  of  the  price, 
(5plj75,)  postage  prepaid. 

GBO.  P.  RE^BD  &  CO..  Pnblishers, 
13  Tremont  St.  Boston. 

MR.    CORELLI. 

ENCOUKAGEI)  by  the  success  of  his  Classes  in  Singing 
last  year,  proposes  to  resume  the  same  at  the  Messrs.  Chiek- 
9ring's  moms,  on  Monday,  Oct.  l.st,  at  4  o'clock,  P.  M..  to  be 
continued  at  the  same  honr  and  place  on  Mondays  and  Thurs- 
days. 

As  it  is  the  intention  of  Mr.  Corelli,  to  give  young  ladies  the 
opportunity  of  practising  Trios,  Quartets,  Choruses.  &c  ,  he 
has  engaged  the  services  of  Sig.  Gennaei  as  pianist  and  accom- 
panist. 

OHATORIOS  AND  MASSES. 

OnATORIO  of  CREATION.     Arranged  by  Bishop 1.25 

OIl.\TOItIO  of  MOSES  IN  EGYPT, 1  50, 

STAliAT  MATUll,  by  Rossini.    (Latin  and  Eng.  text,).  .1.00 
MOZART'S  REQUIEM,  (15th  Mass),      do  do  1.00 

"  TWELFTH  MASS,  do  do  l.dO 

BEETHOVEN'S  MASS  in  C,  do  do  7,5 

HAYDN'S  THIRD  MASS  in  B,  do  do  75 

This  edition  of  Masses  has  been  hijlhly  approved  of  by  the 

leading  Churclies  and  Societies  in  the  States  and  Canadas,  and 

their  use  adopted  by  them.    Its  superior  distinctness  of  type 

and  convenient  size  commend  it  to  tlie  patronage  of  vocalists 

Published  by  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  St. 


G.   ANDRE   &   CO.'S 

Btpot   o£    jForciciit    anil    Somtstic   ^usu, 

19  S.  NINTH  STREET,  ABOVE  CHESTKDT, 

(Ea.lt8ide,)  PHILADELPHIA. 

[C?"A  catalogue  of  oar  stock  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  publif^bed.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

MIPOKTERS  OF  FOKEIGIV  MUSIC, 

HAVE   REMOVED   TO 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW     YORK. 


ORCHESTRAL    CONCERTS. 

The  Managing  Committee  respectfully  announce  to  the  musical 
public  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  that  the 

riRST  OP  THE  SUDSCUIPTION   SEKIES  OF  SIX 

grjUni}  orchestral  concerts 

Afill  he  given  at  the 
BOSTON     MUSIC     HAUL, 

On  Saturday  Evening,   Not.  24,  1855. 

For  which  occasion  they  have  secured  the  services  of 

Mrs,  J.  II.  LONG  and  Mr.  AUTIIURSON,  Tocalists,  and 
OTTO  DllESEL,  Pianist. 

Conductor CAUL  ZERRAUN. 

PROGRAMME. 
Part  I. 

1.  Symphony  in  A,  (No.  7,) Beethoven. 

2.  a.  Recitative  and  Romanza  from  the  second  act  of 

''  William  Tell," Rospini. 

b.  Shakapeare's  Serenade :  "Hark!  the  Lark,"   Schubert. 
Sung  by  Mrs.  J.  II.  Long. 

3.  Overture  to  "  Tannhauser," Richard  '\Va2:ner. 

Part  II. 

1.  Concerto  in  G  minor,  for  the  Piano, Mendelssohn. 

Played  by  Otto  Dresel. 

2.  Duct,  from  the  second  act  of  "  William  Tell," Rossini. 

Sung  by  Mrs.  J.  II.  Long  and  Mr.  Arthurson.  J 

3.  Overture  to  "  Der  Freyschiitz," CM.  von  Weber. 

Tickets  Fifty  Cents  each,  to  be  obtained  at  the  usual  places. 
Doors  open  at  G}^-     Commence  at  7^^  o'clock. 

OKCHESTEAL  CONCERTS. 

WE  wish  to  give  notice  to  our  subscribers,  and  to  all  others 
interestta.  that  our  subscription  list  will  close  on  the 
20rh  of  this  month,  and  thc^e  who  wish  to  subscribe  must  do 
so  at  once.  Tickets  are  now  ready  for  delivery,  at  the  Musical 
Exchange,  282  Washington  St.  The  First  Concert  will  take 
place  on  the  24th,  at  the  Music  Hall.  For  further  particulars 
inquire  of  NATHAN  RICHARDSON,  Secretary, 

Musical  Exchange. 

HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY. 

HANDEL'S  SACRED  ORATORIO, 

Will  be  performed  on  SUNDAY  EVENING.  Nov.  IRth,  at  the 
Music  Hall,  for  the  fir.^t  time  in  America,  with  full  Orchestral 
acrompaniments.  The  principal  par's  will  be  .sustained  by 
Mrs,  Leach,  (late  Mrs,  Stuart,)  Mrs.  Reed,  Mrs.  Hill,  Mr.  Geo. 
W.  Pratt,  Mr.  Stephen  W.  Leach,  and  Mr  Arthurson. 

Carl  Zbrrahn,  Conductor  ;  F.  F.  Mueller,  Organist. 

Tickets  for  the  series  of  Sis  Concerts,  S2 ;  single  tickets  60 
cents  each — may  be  obtained  at  the  principal  Music  Stores 
and  Hotels,  and  at  the  Hall  on  the  evening  of  performance. 

H.  L.  HAZELTON,  Secretary. 

CHAMBER  CONCERTS. -Seventh  Series. 

THE  MENDELSSOHN  QUINTETTE  CLUB'S  FIRST  CON- 
CERT will  take  place  on  Tiiesdav  Evemng,  Nov.  20,  at 
Messrs.  Chickering's  Rooms,  (Ma."^onic  Temple.)  assisted  by 
OTTO  DMESEL.  Pianist.  Several  new  works  will  be  present- 
ed for  the  first  time  in  Boston.  Mozart's  First  Quartette  in 
G,— MendeKssohn's  Second  Piano  Trio, — and  Beethoven's  First 
Quintette,  etc.  will  be  presetited. 

Tickets  for  the  series  of  Eight,  (used  at  pleasure,)  iffS-  Sin- 
gle tickets  it?l  ea(;h.     Concert  will  commence  at  7>a  precisely, 

OTTO  DRESEL  respectfully  announces  that  he  will 
give  a  scries  of 

FOUR  MUSICAL  SGIRlilES, 

in  the  Messrs  Chickering'h  Rooms,  commencing  about  the 
middle  of  next  month.     Further  particulars  hereafter. 

WILLIAM  R.  BABCOCK, 

^mdax  of  P^sic  ^  ©rgiTuist  of  Cntlral  Cljuixlr, 

— ALSO — 

©rsauist  d£  t^t  ^Tinbclssofin  Cfjoral  %otitiji, 

May  be  addressed  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange,  or  his 
Itesicleiicc,  Adams  House. 

MLIiE.  GABEIELLE  DE  LA  MOTTE 

— GIVES — 

INSTRUCTION    on  tUe    PIANO-FORTE, 

And  may  be  addressed  at  her  residence,  55  Hancock  St. 

GEORGE  W.  PRATT, 

102  MYRTLE  STREET. 

SCHUBERTH  &>  CO.,  MUSIC  DEPOT,  539  BROAD- 
WAY, N.  Y.,  old  established  publishing  house,  founded 
thirty  years  ago  in  Hamburgh  and  Leipzig,  request  the  public 
to  inspect  their  immense 
Stock,  of  One   Million  "Wovlcs,  tlie  larj*cst  in 

tUe  United  States. 
Our  own  25,000  publications  rank  highest  in  Europe,  and  sur- 
pass by  far  all  that  has   ever  been  published  in  the  United 
States. 

These  facts  empower  us  to  sell  good  music  at  the  lowest 
rates.  To  Dealers,  Seminaries  and  Teachers,  very  favorable 
terms. 

[i:7=-0ur  PIANOS,  Grand,  Upright,  and  Square,  combine 
richness  of  tone,  elegaDce  with  cheapness,  having  no  compe-    , 
titiOD, 
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Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     yj   Broadway  J  N.T. 

NOVELLO'S    LIBRARY 

FOR  THE    DIFFUSION   OP 

MUSICAL    KNOM^LEDGE. 

NOW     READY: 

Complete,  three  voluvies  in  one^  boimd  in  doth.    Price  $2.63  : 
By  mail,  S2  85. 

ALBRBCHTSBERGER'S  collected  Writings  on  THOROUGH 
BASE,  HARMONY,  and  COMPOSITION,  for  Self-Instniiition. 
Translated  by  Sabilla  Noveli.o,  from  the  original  German. 
The  musical  examples  reTised  by  Vincent  Novello.  [Former 
price,  SrlO  50.]  Vol.  1.  Harmony  and  Thorough-Base,  88  cts.,  by 
mail,  94  cents.  Vols.  11.  and  111.,  Guide  to  Composition. 
Each,  88  cents  ;  by  mail,  9i  cents. 
V. 

CATEL'S  TREATISE  ON  HARMONY.    Translated  byMAEY 
CowDBN   Clarke,  from   the  original  French.     [Former  price, 
$3.75-]    In  paper  wrapper,  63  cents ;  by  mail,  68  cts. 
IV. 

MOZART'S  SUCCINCT  THOROUGH-BASE  SCHOOL.— 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Sabilla  Novello.   The  musical 
examples  revised  by  Josiah  Pittman.     [Former  price,  ^1-75.] 
In  paper  wrapper,  21  cents  ;  by  mail,  23  cents. 
HI. 

FETIS'  TREATISE  on  CHOIR  and  CHORUS  SINGING. 
Translated  from  the  French,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Helmore, 
M.  A.    [Former  price,  15  francs.]    In  paper  wrapper,  38  cents ; 
by  mail,  41  cents. 
^  '  II. 

MARX'S,  DR.,  GENERAL  MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION.— An 
aid  to  Teachers  and  Learners  in  every  branch  of  Musical 
Knowledge.  Translated  by  George  Macirone,  from  the  ori- 
ginal German,  expressly  for  Novello's  Library  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Musifal  Knowledge.  [Former  price,  S3.75.]  Bound  in 
cloth,  price,  Sl.63;  by  mail,  fl.75. 

%*  Of  this  worit,  five  large  eiiitions  have  been  printed  in 
Germany,  bepides  being  reprinted  in  England.  It  comprehends 
minute  explanations  of  every  musical  matter,  from  the  sim- 
plest rudiments,  through  the  various  elaborationd  of  rhythm, 
doctrine  of  tones,  instruments,  elemeotary  and  artistic  forms 
of  composition,  artistic  performance,  and  musical  education  In 
general. 

CHERUBINI'S  TREATISE  '  ON  COUNTERPOINT  AND 
FUGUE.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke,  from  the  origi- 
nal French.  The  musical  portion  has  also  been  supervised  by 
by  Mr.  Josiah  PittM'VN,  Organist  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  [Former 
price,  Sr7.88.]    Bound  in  cloth,  price,  |;1.63  ;  by  mail,  9^1.75. 

THE  ORGAN  AND  ITS  CONSTRUCTION;  A  Systematic 
Hand-Book  for  Organists,  Organ  Builders,  etc.  Translated 
from  the  German  of  J.  J.  Seidel,  Organist  at  Breslau.  Price, 
®150;  by  mail,  fl.63. 

J.  A.  NOVEIiliO, 

Sacred  Music  Store,  389  Broadway,  New  York, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  aud  24  Poultry,  London. 

SiaNOH  AUGUSTO  BENDELARI 

WILL  be  ready  to  receive  pupils  by  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember. He  may  be  addressed  at  the  rooms  of  Messrs. 
Chiekering  &  Sons,  or  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange, 
until  Octiiber  1st,  after  which  time  at  his  residence,  No.  86 
Pinckney  Street. 

Sig.  Bendelari's  class  of  young  ladies  in  singing,  for  begin- 
ners only^  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  9th,  at  4  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  in  the  Messrs  Chickering's  Saloon,  where  the  exercises 
will  be  continued  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoon,  at 
the  same  hour. 

WANTED,  A  Lady  to  teach  Piano,   Singing,   Guitar, 
Pencilling  and  U'uter-colors.    Apply  immediately,  stat- 
ing qualifications  iu  full.     Salary  3S500  per  annum,  with  con- 
ditions of  increase.  GEO.  C.  TAYLOR, 
Director  of  the  Acad,  of  Music  and  Fine  Arts  connected  with 
the  Madison  Female  College.  Madison,  Morgan  Co.  Geo. 


DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


s 


MITH    <fc     NIXOHT'S      NEW     HAIiL, 
S^ourth  street,  CinciliUBati,  OlliOs 

IS  NOW  COMPLETED. 
CAPACITY,     a, 500. 


L.   H.   SOUTHAKD, 

TEACSIEK     OF     BSUSBC, 

365  IVashiiiiigtoim  Street,  BoiStom> 

CHICKERING-    &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND    SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 

EDWARD    Ii.    BAIiCH, 


CHURCH    ORaANS. 

COPARTNERSHIP    NOTICE. 

WM.  B.  D.  SIMMONS,  Organ  Builder, 

(Heretofore  doing  business  io  the  style  of  Wm.  B.  D.  Seimoks 
&  Co.]  and 

GEORGE   FISHER, 

Of  Cambridge,  have  this  day  formed  a  Copartnership  for  con- 
tinuing the  manufacture  of  Church  Organs. 
We  design  to  keep  in  our  WareroomsNew  Instruments  for  sale 
at  prices  from  Sr400  to  9fil,500eacb,  and  are  prepared  to  build 
by  contract  at  tbe  shortest  notice,  Organs,  worth  from  ©600  to 
S12,000.  Andby  promptand  faithful  execution  of  orders  hope  to 
merit  a  like  encouragement  to  that  heretofore  extended  to  Wm. 
B.  D.  Simmons,  and  which  has  indicated  the  necessity  of  this 
business  connection,  that  his  entire  attention  may  be  devoted 
to  the  more  difficult,  and  artistic  parts  of  the  business,  so  that 
an  increase  thereof  may  cause  no  diminution  of  the  personal 
attention  which  is  requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  the  CHA- 
RACTER of  our  instruments,  upon  which  we  rely  for  success. 

While  it  will  be  our  aim  and  ambition  to  furnish  Organs  of 
A  Perfection  op  tone  and  Mechanism,  and  op  an  elegance  op 
EXTERios  UNSURPASSED,  we  are  confident  of  ability  to  offer  terms 
MORK  FAVOHABLE  THAN  CAN  BE  OBTAINED  ELSE- 
WHERE, for  the  following  reasons  :  Having  ample  means,  we 
can  purchase  in  large  quantities  at  first  cost,  for  cash  ;  can  al- 
ways command  the  most  talented  a?sistantf,  and  also  do  suf- 
ficient business  to  practise  division  of  labor,  which,  by  assign- 
ing parts  to  workmen  skilled  in  their  particular  branch,  neces- 
sarily insures  better  work  at  less  expense.  Our  Manufactory, 
by  its  proximity  to  Charles  river,  enables  us  to  receive  lumber 
direct  from  the  ves.^el  at  first  cost,  and  having  been  erected 
expressly  for  the  business,  is  in  arrangement,  size,  conve- 
nience and  its  facilities  unequalled,  being  furnished  with  at«am 
engine,  steam-heated  drying-house,  planing,  grooving,  match- 
ing, moulding,  tenoning,  boring,  and  other  machines,  together 
with  lath  scroll,  circular  and  other  saws,  &c.,  all  operated 
by  steam  power 

These  facilities  are  such  as  are  possessed  by  no  other  mami- 
facturer  of  Organs  in  this  country^  and  of  them.celves  would 
enable  us  to  furnish  instruments,  with  a  fair  profit,  at  a  price 
which  those  of  like  quality  must  cost  builders  who  have  work 
done  by  hand  that  can  be  better  executed  at  half  the  cost  by 
steam  machinery. 

Second  Siaiid  Organs  at  all  times  for  sale. 

Orders  for  tuning  church  organs  promptly  attended  to,  and 
contracts  taken  for  tuning  by  the  year. 

Orders  respectfully  solicited. 

SIMMONS    &.    FISHER, 
No.  1  Charles  St.,  cor.  of  Cambridge  St.  Boston. 

Boston,  October  1, 1S55.  06  3mo 

GAEL    ZEERAHN, 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

May  be  addressed  at  Wade's  Music  Store,  197  Washington  St. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

BJtamifactory,  379  '^Vasliiiigtoix  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 


E.  R.  BliAWCHARD,  Teachiei'. 

This  School  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  acquire  the 
ability  to  read  music  readily  at  sight,  and  is  particularly  adapt- 
ed to  the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  teach, 
singing  in  schools,  or  to  receive  instruction,  from  the  best  mas- 
ters, in  the  Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  Style,  &c. 

Address,  care  of  Geo.  J.  Webb  &  Co  ,  No.  3  Winter  street. 

MR.  J.  C.  D.  PARKER, 

WILL  be  happy  to  give  instruction  iu  Piano-forte  and 
Organ  playing,  and  the  Theory  of  Music.     Address  :^ 
No.  SHaywardPlace.  May  26.  tf 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  56  Kiieeland  Street. 

C.    BREUSIWdJ, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  TOKK, 

Depot  of  Mrard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCnLATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

[C?^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

HER.  AUGUST  PKIES, 

Teacher  of  Music,  will  be  ready  to  receive  pupils  after  October 
15tb,  aud  may  be  addressed  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange, 
282  Washington  street,  or  at  bis  residence,  15  Dis  Place. 

CARL    HAUSE 

OPFERS  his  services  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
in  the  higher  branches  of  Piano  playing.  The  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Professional  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  wish 
to  accomphsh  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
ing, is  respectfully  requested 

Mr.  Haupe  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Eichardsou,  282  Washington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  Row. 

MuSo'^ND     JOB     FBIJfTIHa    O^^CEJ^ 


FIRST    PREMIUM     MELODEONS, 

The  Very  Best  now  Manufactured. 

IZr'^.  P.  &  n.  W.  SMITH  respectfully  call  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  their  IMPROYJED  MELOBEONS,  constantly  on 
exhibition  at  their  M'arerooms, 

No.  4:17  Washiisgtoii  Street. 

By  means  of  a  new  method  of  voicing,  known  only  to  them- 
selves, they  have  succeeded  in  removing  the  harsh  and  buzzing 
sound  which  formerly  characterized  the  instrument,  render- 
ing the  tones  full,  clear  and  organ-like.  The  action  is  prompt 
and  reliable,  enabling  the  performer  to  execute  the  most  rapid 
music  without  obscuring  the  tones.  The  swell  is  arranged  to 
give  great  expression. 

The  manulacturers  received  the  Eirst  Premium,  over  all  com- 
petitors, at  the  Fair  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mixhanic 
Assoi  iation  ;  also  at  the  Metropolitan  Mechanics'  Eair.  held  at 
Washington,  D.  C, 

For  the  Parlor,  instruments  are  furnished  at  prices  varying 
from  3?45  to  S150. 

Larger  instruments,  with  two  banks  of  keys,  for  chapels  and 
small  churches,  from  S150  to  8300. 

This  last  instrument,  known  as  the  ORGAN  HARMONIUM, 
has  been  essentially  improved  by  Messrs.  Smith,  and  they  have 
secured  a  patent  therefor. 

Persons  who  wish  to  hire  Melodeons  with  a  view  of  purchas- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  year,  can  have  the  rents  credited  as  part 
payment  of  the  purchase  money. 

MEYEE    &    TEETBAR, 

Srapnttirs  ul  i^^nlilisjitrH  nf  3Jliisir, 

BUFFALO,    Jf.   Y. 

[Cr-AGENTS  for  the  Publishing  House  of  G.  M.  MEYER,  Je. 
Brunswick. 

"VOCAL   INSTRUCTOR." 

THE  EUROPEAN  METHOD  of  Teachiog  Vocal  Music  in 
Classes,  with  Elementary  and  Progressive  Exeriises  in 
Solfeggi  and  Vocalization— including  a  selection  of  Seiular  and 
Sacred  Duettos,  Trios,  Quartettes  and  Choruses,  by  fllr.  Deems. 
Price  S6  per  doz.  Published  entire  iu  Treble  and  Bass  Clefs, 
separately.  A  copy  for  examination  in  Treble  and  Bass  will 
be  sent  to  anj'  address  upon  the  reception  of  50  cts  in  stamps 
or  money.    Published  by  GEORGE  WILLIG,  Jr.,  Baltimore. 

HENEY   S.    CUTLEE, 

f  ii.iiii3i  if  1  ai  §w.<§Mm, 

BASEMENT  ROOM   IN  THE   CHURCH  OE  THE  ADVENT, 

GREEN  STREET. 

II^  Communication  a  may  be  left  with  Oliver  Ditson,  or  with 

Nathan  Richardson. 


ANDEEAS    T.    THOEUP, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PlANO-FORTE, 
84  Pincltiiey   Sti-eet. 

May  be  addressed  at  Reed's  or  Richardson's  Music  Stores. 

ADOLPH     KIELBLOCK, 

TEACHER    OF    MUSIC, 
U.    S.    HOTEL,. 

Communications  can  be  left  at  Mr.  Ditson's  music  store. 

MR.  HARRISON  MILLARD 

Respectfully  announces  to  his  former  pupils  and  tbe  public 
generally,  that  he  is  now  ready  to  resume  his  LESSONS  IN 
SINGING,  on  the  same  terms  as  the  past  year. 
No.  6  Tyler  Street,  Oct  6, 1855. 

HERMANN  ECKHARDT, 

BEGS  LEAVE  to  inform  the  Musical  Public  of  Boston,  that 
he  can  devote  a  few  spare  hours  to  giving  instruction  in 
tbe  higher  branches  of  Music,  such  as  the  Sonatas  of  Mozart 
and  Beethoven,  with  Violin  accompaniment,  Thorough  Bass, 
&c.     Residence,  No.  14  Pleasant  Street,  corner  of  Spear  Place. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Has  returned  to  town  and  is  ready  to  receive  pupils.    He  may 
be  addressed  at  Richardson's  Musical  Eschauge. 

TEACHER  OF  MUSIC,  265  Washington  St. 

RESIDENCE 13  SHAWMDT  STREET,  BOSTON. 

A.   W.   FRENZEL, 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

May  he  addressed  at  Reed's  or  Richardson's  Music  Stores,  or 
at  his  residence,  No.  36  Charles  Street. 

GUSTAV  KREBS 

Is  prepared  to  receive  Pupils  for  instruction  on  the  Piano, 
Violin,  or  Tlute.  He  may  be  addressed  at  the  Musical  Ex- 
change, No.  aS2  Washington  Street,  or  at  his  residence,  No.  2 
Hollis  Place. 


TERMS  OP  ADVERTISING. 

Eirst  insertion,  per  line It*  <^ts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 
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Chat  with  Rossini. 

BY    FEHDINAND     HILLEB.     • 
Translated  for  this  Journal  from  the  Zeitung  of  Cologne. 

I. — Preface. — Trouville  sue  Mer. 
Trouville  holds  a  medium  posilion  between  a 
fashionable  sea-bathing  place  and  a  quiet  country 
residence.  Enterprising  heads  will  make  of  it  in 
time  an  important  harbor  ;  but  the  sea  will  have 
Id  wet  the  beach  and  let  it  dry  again  a  great 
many  times,  before  it  comes  to  that.  Not  a  small 
number  of  noble  French  families  have  made  here 
their  retreat,  some  of  tliem  on  the  very  edge  of 
the  sea,  naturally  only  for  the  fine  summer 
months — the  autumn  calls  these  much-afflicted 
ones  away  to  the  chase  and  to  their  festivities, — 
and  in  the  winter  there  is  of  course  no  life  out- 
side of  Paris.  The  oft-named  cighty-si.x  year 
old  Chancellor  Pasquier  comes  here  every  year, 
and  the  saloon  of  the  Countess  B.,  his  ancient 
friend,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  in 
France.  Wealthy  and  respectable  families  from 
Caen  and  Lifleu.K  consider  Trouville  their  Cam- 
pagna,  and  twice  a  day  the  steamer  brings  in 
visitors  f:om  Havre.  A  sort  of  ocean-house,  called 
the  Saloon,  unites  a  portion  of  the  bathing  guests, 
especially  during  the  afternoon  and  evening 
hours.  It  is  quite  pretty,  but  furnished  without 
great  luxury.  You  find  there  a  great  number  of 
French  and  some  English  newspapers,  a  billiard 
room,  a  dancing  hall,  which  is  used  twice  a  week 
for  balls  and  keeps  the  company  assembled  in  the 
later  hours  of  evening;  chambers  too,  in  which 
music  and  dancing  are  taught,  but  nothing  like  a 
restaurant.  One  pays  for  the  privilege  of  fre- 
quenting the  saloon — a  necessary  arrangement, 
since  in  immoral  France  there  are  no  gambling 
hells  at  these  watering  places.  A  covered  terrace, 
with  the  finest  prospect  toward  the  sea  and  Havre, 


runs  in  a  crescent  round  the  building,  and  here  is 
sewing,  tattling,  whist  and  domino,  reading,  smo- 
king, lounging,  and  all  such  other  useful  occupa- 
tions. Moreover  the  nearer  and  remoter  envi- 
rons of  Trouville  afford  opportunity  for  drives 
and  little  excursions  of  an  historical,  restorative  or 
natural-historical  interest.  If  one  brings  with 
him  here  an  uncertain  state  of  health  and  a  va- 
rious correspondence,  he  can  spend  his  time  excel- 
lent well.  •»**»-« 

But  the  lion  among  the  guests  stopping  here 
was  the  "  swan  of  Pcsaro,"  Gioachimo  Rossini. 
For  a  quarter  of  a  century  with  the  French  he 
has  been  unconditionally  the  greatest  musical 
name,  and  neither  his  absence  from  France  nor 
his  inactivity  have  caused  any  change  in  that 
opinion.  The  so-called  musical  revolution  dates 
from  his  arrival  in  Paris,  and  in  its  praise  both 
ultra  royalists  and  Red  Republicans  unite. — 
Meanwhile  in  all  lands,  where  the  music  of  west- 
ern Europe  is  cultivated,  there  is  no  more  wide- 
spread name  than  his,  and  a  more  popular  opera 
than  the  "Barber  of  Seville"  never  has  existed. 
With  all  the  love  and  reverence  which  we  Ger- 
mans cherish  for  our  own  great  masters,  the  most 
inveterate  classicist  will  not  be  unjust  enough  not 
to  recognize  the  great  genius  of  Rossini ;  and  the 
objections  which  we  make  to  him,  partly  from  the 
national  and  partly  from  the  ideal  standpoint,  are 
very  much  weakened,  if  we  judge  him  as  an  Ital- 
ian composer  compared  with  his  predecessors  and 
countrymen.  But  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  these 
lines  to  follow  out  such  considerations;  their  de- 
sign is  simply  to  tell  what  an  extraordinary  atten- 
tion the  illustrious  man  excited  here ; — an  atten- 
tion in  which  curiosity  and  reverence  were  min- 
gled, and  which  with  all,  who  came  nearer  to  him, 
increased  to  a  really  affectionate  sympathy. — 
His  heart-winning  individuality,  together  with 
his  suffering  condition,  subdued  great  and 
small  to  him.  Persons  newly  arrived  or  pass- 
ing through  waited  for  the  moment  when  they 
might  see  him  ;  the  setlled  visitors  conversed  of 
nothing  more  than  of  him,  and  if  he  chanced  not 
to  let  himself  be  seen  for  half  a  day,  they  inquired 
for  him  with  as  much  interest  as  they  would  for  the 
latest  news  from  Sebastopol. 

There  has  been  a  frightful  deal  of  fabulous  re- 
port about  Rossini's  liealth  during  the  summer. 
His  taking  four  weeks'  time  and  his  own  carriage 
and  post-horses,  to  travel  from  Florence  to  Paris, 
furnished  occasion  for  all  sorts  of  comments.  His 
finding  it  more  than  he  could  bear  there,  at  a  time 
when  all  Europe  was  rushing  to  the  French  capi- 
tal, made  many  actually  believe  that  they  had  got 
to  give  him  up.  The  simple  explanation  of  these 
eccentricities  is,  that  Rossini's  nervous  system  is 
much  shattered,  and  that  the  noise  of  the  locomo- 


tive is  as  unendurable  to  him  as  that  which  reign- 
ed this  summer  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  When 
one  has  written  operas  for  twenty  years  continu- 
ously, and  for  five  and  forty  years  has  been  con- 
tinually worshipped,  it  is  really  no  wonder  if  he 
feels  somewhat  unstrung.  But  a  nabob,  who 
loses  a  couple  of  thousand  dollars,  remains  still  a 
nabob,  and  so  Rossini's  mind  is  what  it  ever  was; 
his  wit,  his  memory,  his  communicative  vital  gifts 
are  unimpaired.  Because  for  twenty  years  past 
he  has  ceased  to  compose,  he  has  at  least  given 
nobody  the  right  to  maintain,  that  his  musical 
genius  has  waned ; — the  last  work  that  he  wrote 
was  "  AVilliam  Tell." 

Rossini  is  now  sixty-three  years  old.  His  fea- 
tures are  tolerably  unchanged.  You  will  hardly 
see  a  more  intelligent  countenance  than  his,  a 
more  finely  cut  nose,  a  more  eloquent  mouth,  more 
expressive  eyes  and  a  more  noble  brow.  His 
physiognomy  has  the  Southern  vivacity,  really 
speaking,  in  joke  and  in  earnest,  irresistible  in  the 
expression  of  irony,  moody  humor,  or  roguish- 
ness.  His  organ  is  as  agreeable  as  it  is  flexible ; 
no  South-German  can  appear  more  genial  to  the 
ear  of  a  North-German,  than  Rossini,  when  he 
wishes.  It  is  the  most  social  nature  one  can  pos- 
sibly conceive  of  I  believe  he  never  will  grow 
weary  of  having  men  about  him,  of  talking  and 
telling  stories  and — what  is  much  more  merito- 
rious— of  listening.  In  all  this  he  shows  that 
habit  of  adaptation,  which  one  only  finds  in 
Southerners ;  for  children  and  old  people,  for 
noble  and  for  simple  he  finds  always  the  right 
word,  without  altering  the  style  and  manner  of 
his  deportment.  He  is  just  one  of  those  happy 
natures,  in  which  everything  is  inborn,  and  in 
which  all  modifications  take  place  of  themselves 
by  an  organic  process.  Neither  in  his  music  nor 
his  character  is  there  anything  violent ; — that  is 
what  has  won  so  many  hearts  to  both. 

The  veneration,  that  was  shown  to  him  here, 
expressed  itself  in  every  possible  way.  At  con- 
certs and  so  forth  they  always  made  room  for  him 
in  the  middle  seat  of  the  front  row ;  when  he 
seated  himself  upon  the  terrace,  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  elegant  ladies  gathered  about  him,  and 
petted  him.  A  high  official  personage  from 
Caen  asked  me  very  seriously  for  m.y  opinion  as 
to  which  of  the  newly  laid  out  streets  of  Trouville 
was  the  fittest  to  be  adorned  with  the  name  of 
Rossini.  Truly  comical  is  the  story  of  a  tailor, 
M.  Cuiller,  who  had  the  honor  to  make  for  Ros- 
sini a  pair  of  pantaloons.  When  he  brought  them 
home  to  him,  he  timidly  begged  permission  to  put 
upon  his  sign  the  honorary  title  :  "  Tailor  to  Sig. 
Rossini."  "  What  in  the  world  T'  said  the  latter  ; 
"  look  at  me !  I  look  like  a  butter  merchant.  You 
will  ruin  your  artistic   calling,  if  you  do     that. 
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But  the  tailor  would  not  be  diverted,  he  begged 
and  entreated,  the  maestro  laughed,  the  tailor  was 
victorious,  and  the  traveller  now  sees  on  the  main 
street  of  Trouville  a  hanging  sign  with  the  in- 
scription : 


ffiuilUr, 
Taillede  de  Mr.  G.  Rossini. 


I  had  been  first  introduced  to  Rossini,  when  as 
a  very  young  man  I  came  to  Paris.  There  as  well 
as  afterwards  in  Milan  I  have  seen  very  much  of 
him,  and  he  has  everywhere  and  always  shown 
himself  in  the  highest  degree  kindly  disposed  and 
full  of  sympathy  to  me.  During  the  two  or  three 
weeks  I  spent  in  Trouville,  I  passed  the  greatest 
part  of  the  time  in  his  society.  We  walked  for 
hours  together  up  and  down  the  little  terrace,  by 
the  sea-side,  and  this  lounging  at  the  most  was  in- 
terrupted only  now  and  then  to  take  part  in  a 
game  of  Domino.  Even  in  this  serious  play  the 
conversation  hardly  ceased,  and  Rossini  was  as 
inexhaustible  in  his  communications,  as  he  was 
insatiable  in  his  inquiries  about  facts  and  persons 
of  whom  I  could  give  him  any  information.  Al- 
though I  only  a  few  times  came  to  the  point  of 
making  music,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  good  in- 
strument, yet  music  and  musicians  furnished  the 
principal  matter  of  onr  conversation.  Rossini's 
memory  is,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  uncom- 
monly strong ;  his  knowledge  of  (he  most  various 
kinds  of  works  and  composers  much  greater  than 
most  German  musicians  would  suppose  ;  his  judg- 
ment from  of  old  has  seemed  to  me  sharp,  intelli- 
gent and  impartial ;  he  knows  how  to  enter  into 
everything  and  be  just  to  all.  That  he  has  seen, 
heard  and  experienced  infinitely  much  that  is  in- 
teresting, is  natural  in  a  career  like  his.  I  believe 
I  shall  be  giving  pleasure  to  many  artists  and 
friends  of  music,  if  I  sketch  down  upon  paper, 
while  it  is  still  floating  fresh  before  me,  what  has 
particularly  interested  me  and  edified  me  in  the 
communications  of  Rossini.  I  shall  be  pardoned 
if  I  introduce  myself,  although  as  little  as  possi- 
ble, as  a  party  to  the  conversation.  They  were 
no  lectures  that  the  maestro  delivered  to  me ;  one 
word  gave  the  other;  and  the  unrestrained,  apho- 
ristic, discursive  chit-chat  I  can  only  render  in 
the  same  form,  unless  it  is  to  become  an  altogether 
formless  medley.  For  one  thing  I  pledn-e  mv 
word,  and  that  is  the  main  matter,  namely  that  I 
have  put  nothing  essential  of  my  own  invention 
into  the  mouth  of  the  maestro. 

[To  he  continued  ] 


Life  of  John  Sebastian  Bach ; 

WITa  A   CRITICAL  VIEW  OF  HIS  COMPOSITIONS,  By  J.   N,   FOREEL. 

(Continued  from  p.  50  ) 

CHAPTER    V. 

There  was  a  peculiarity  in  the  melody  of  Sebas- 
tian Bach,  which  was  owing  to  the  peculiar  mode 
of  his  treatment  of  harmony  and  modulation. 
Where  several  concurrent  melodies  are  united, 
each  equally  smooth  and  expressive,  none  nan  so 
predominate  as  to  be  distinguished  by  the  hearer 
apart  from  the  rest.  The"  attention  umst,  as  it 
were,  be  divided  among  them,  so  that  sometimes 
one,  sometimes  another  shall  appear  the  most 
attractive,  though  its  beauty  may  seem  in  some 
degree  obscured  by  the  accompanying  parts.  I 
say  seem  to  be  obscured,  because  it  is  not  really 
so,  but  is  rather  relieved  by  them,  when  the  ear  is 
sufficiently  experienced  to  listen  to  and  compre- 
hend the  whole  in  one.  There  is  another  reason 
why  Bach's  melodies  are  so  strikingly  dissimilar  to 
those  of  other  composers,  which  is  this — such  a 
combination  of  several  parts  compels   the   com- 


poser to  make  use  of  certain  turns  in  each  single 
melody  which  are  not  required  in  single-part  com- 
position. No  single  part  need  ever  force  itself 
into  notice,  but  each  must  in  turn,  with  art  and 
ingenuity,  be  made  to  bend  and  yield,  in  order  to 
the  harmonious  combination  of  the  whole.  And 
this  necessity  it  is,  which,  by  producing  these  new, 
singular  and  before  unheard  effects,  distinguishes 
Bach's  melodies  from  those  of  another  master. 
This  origmality  is  not  calculated  to  please  the 
taste  of  the  multitude,  but  will,  by  the  true 
connoisseur  of  the  art,  be  reckoned  a  distinguishing 
merit,  when  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  smooth- 
ness and  flowingness  of  the  composition,  and  is 
not  sulf'ered  to  run  into  extravagance.  All  Bach's 
melodies,  however,  are  not  of  this  intricate 
description.  AVhat  are  called  his  free  composi- 
tions, though  all  bearing  the  stamp  of  originality, 
have  melodies  so  clear,  so  simple,  that,  however 
different  to  the  melodies  of  other  masters,  they 
may  be  comprehended  and  appreciated  by  the 
most  untutored  ear.  Sucli  are  the  preludes  in  his 
"  Well-tempered  Clavichord,"  and  most  of  the 
pieces  in  his  greater  and  smaller  "  Suites."  His 
"  Passages"  in  themselves  b;ar  the  same  stamp  of 
originality  as  do  his  melodies.  They  are  at  once 
so  new  and  so  varied,  so  unexpected  and  so  bril- 
liant, such  indeed  as  are  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other  composer.  Examples  of  this  kind  abound 
in  all  his  compositions  for  the  clavichord,  but  are 
more  strikingly  distinguishable  in  the  "great 
variations"  in  the  first  part  of  his  "  Practice  for 
the  Clavichord,"  in  the  "English  Suites,"  and  in 
the  "  Chromatic  Fancy."  As  all  pas'sages  are 
made  up  of  dismembered  chords,  so  their  richness, 
newness,  and  variety  must  depend  on  the  cpiality 
of  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed. 

Bach's  wonderful  talent  and  judgement  in  the 
treatment  of  harmony  and  melody  is  sufficiently 
illustrated  by  his  successful  attempt  to  compose  a 
melody  of  such  a  construction  that  it  could  not  be 
harmonized  by  setting  any  part  to  it  likewise  con- 
taining a  melody.  It  was  at  that  time  an  estab- 
lished rule  that  every  union  of  parts  must  make  a 
whole,  and  use  up  all  the  notes  necessary  to  the 
most  complete  expression  of  the  contents ;  that  no 
deficiency  should  anywhere  be  felt,  which  would 
render  another  part  possible.  This  rule,  till  Bach's 
time,  had  only  been  applied  to  compositions  in  two, 
three,  'or  four  parts,  and  that  but  imperfectly. 
Bach  applied  this  rule  not  only  to  two,  three,  or 
four-part  compositions,  but  also  extended  it  to 
those  in  a  single  part ;  and  by  this  bold  attempt 
produced  six  solos  for  the  violin,  and  six  others 
for  the  violoncello,  which  are  without  any  accom- 
paniment, and  admit  of  none:  for  he  has  in  a 
single  part  combined  all  the  notes  necessary  to 
complete  the  modulation,  so  that  a  second  part  is 
neither  requisite  nor  indeed  possible.  In  conse- 
C[uence  of  these  peculiar  qualities,  Bach's  melodies 
never  grow  old.  Whatever  he  has  intermingled 
in  his  earlier  works  conformable  to  the  taste  of  the 
times  has  grown  antiquated ;  but  in  his  later 
works,  where  he  has  sulTered  the  deep  resources 
of  his  art  to  develope  themselves  unshackled  by 
the  dictates  of  fiishion,  his  melody  is  as  fresh 
and  new  as  if  it  were  but  the  creation  of  yester- 
day, and  this  can  be  said  of  few  compositions 
equally  old.  Even  the  works  of  Keinhard,  Kaiser, 
and  Handel,  have  grown  antiquated  sooner  than 
might  have  been  expected,  or  than  the  composers 
themselves  would  have  credited.  Composing  for 
the  public  in  general,  they,  were  obliged  in  some 
degree  to  comply  with  the  public  taste,  and  noth- 
ing is  more  capricious  and  variable  than  popular 
taste  or  fashion,  plandel's  fugues,  however,  are 
not  yet  become  antiquated,  while  few  perhaps  of 
his  airs  would  now  be  found  to  win  the  public 
ear. 

To  Bach's  extraordinary  management  of  har- 
mony and  melody  was  united  a  very  great  and 
varied  use  of  rhythmus.  The  composers  of  that 
period  had  ample  opportunities  of  acquiring  the 
perfect  and  easy  management  of  difierent  kinds 
of  rhythm,  by  what  were  called  the  "  Suites," 
which  then  held  the  place  of  our  Sonatas.  In 
these  pieces  there  were  between  the  prelude  and 
the  concluding  jig  many  very  characteristic 
French  dance  tunes,  in  which  rlwthm  was  the 
most   important   point.      Composers    were   then 


obliged  to  be  very  well  versed  in  time,  measure, 
and  rhythm,  and  to  make  use  of  a  great  variety 
of  them  (now  for  the  most  part  unknown)  in  or- 
der to  give  to  every  dance  its  proper  character 
and  rhythm.  In  this  particular  also.  Bach  far 
outstript  his  predecessors  and  cotemporaries.  He 
acquired  such  a  mastery  in  this  branch  of  the  art, 
that  he  was  able  to  give  even  to  his  fugues  a 
rhythm  as  marked,  as  easy,  and  as  continuous  as 
if  they  had  been  minuets. 

The  grejxtness  of  Bach's  genius  \s  shown  in  his 
constant  and  easy  application  of  all  the  above 
named  means.  AVhatever  the  style  he  chose,  his 
treatment  of  his  subject  was  always  equally  simple 
and  felicitous.  Nothing  appears  to  have  been 
difficult  to  him ;  and  he  never  missed  what  he 
aimed  at.  No  one  would  desire  to  have  a  single 
note  other  than  is  written.  I  will  illustrate  what 
I  have  said  by  some  single  instances.  C.  P. 
Emanuel  in  his  preface  to  his  father's  Psalm  tunes 
for  four  voices  (Viersliinmirje  CliorahjesUntje) 
says,  the  world  expected  from  him  none  but  mas- 
terpieces. And  this  praise  is  not  exaggerated 
(though  some  reviewers  seem  to  think  so)  when 
it  is  restricted  to  the  productions  of  his  uiaturer 
years.  In  many  species  of  composition  others 
have  written  pieces  which  may  compete  with  his. 
For  instance,  there  are  Allemandes,  Courantef:, 
&c.,  by  Handel  and  others,  which  are  not  less 
beautiful,  if  less  rich,  than  those  of  Bach :  but  in 
fugue,  and  counterpoint,  and  canon,  as  relating  to 
it,  he  stands  entirely  unrivalled  and  alone.  There 
never  yet  was  a  fugue  of  any  composer  that  could 
compare  with  his ;  indeed,  he  who  knows  not 
Bach's  fugues,  knows  not  what  a  true  fugue  is  and 
ought  to  be.  In  fugue,  in  general,  there  is  one 
set  routine.  You  choose  a  theme,  then  put  to  it 
a  second,  gradually  transpose  both  into  the  keys 
relating  to  the  first,  and  make  the  other  parts  ac- 
company them  through  all  these  transpositions 
with  thorough  bass  chords.  This  is  a  fugue  ;  such 
a  one  does  not  require  much  labor  or  art  to  compose 
or  comprehend  ;  and  the)'  who  are  only  acquain- 
ted with  such  can  necessarily  form  but  a  very 
poor  opinion  of  the  whole  species.  How  difierent 
are  the  fugues  of  Bach  I  fulfilling  as  they  do  all 
the  conditions  which  we  commonly  look  lor  only 
in  free  compositions.  A  characteristic  theme, 
from  which  is  derived  an  unbroken  and  distinct 
melody  ecjually  characteristic  from  beginning  to 
end ;  the  other  parts  not  mere  accompaniments, 
but  independent  melodies  harmonizing  throughout 
with  the  rest.  The  whole  progressing  with  per- 
feet  freedom,  lightness  and  facility,  combining  the 
most  perfect  purity  with  the  richest  variety  of 
modulation;  not  a  superfluous  or  unnecessary 
note  admitted,  and  a  unity  and  diversity  of  style, 
rhythmus  and  measure;  and,  lasdy,  a  vigor  in- 
fused throughout  the  whole,  that  makes  it  seem  to 
the  hearer,  or  the  player,  as  if  every  note  were 
indued  with  life. 

These  are  the  excellencies  of  Bach's  fugues — 
excellencies  which  excite  astonishment  and  admir- 
ation in  all  who  know  what  intellectual  vigor  is 
required  for  the  composition  of  such  works.  And 
should  not  a  work  uniting  in  itself  all  the  various 
excellencies  which  are  found  separately  and  singly 
in  other  works,  according  to  their  kinds,  excite 
our  especial  admiration  ?  But  more  than  all  this, 
though  all  the  productions  of  Bach's  mature  years 
possess  in  common  these  distinguishing  qualities, 
all  are  replete  with  e.xcellencies  of  various  kinds, 
yet  each  fugue  has  its  separate  and  distinctive 
character  ;  its  own  peculiar  forms  of  harmony  and 
melody.  To  know  and  play  one  of  Bach's  fugues 
is  literally  to  know  and  play  but  one,  whereas 
with  the  fugues  of  other  composers  it  suffices  to 
comprehend  and  familiarize  the  hand  with  one, 
and  you  may  play  and  comprehend  whole  folios. 
To  such  powers  and  to  such  excellencies  do  the 
arts  of  counterpoint  lead  when  rightly  employed, 
that  is  to  say,  employed  as  Bach  employed  them. 
It  was  by  them  he  learned  to  develope  from  a 
given  subject  a  whole  succession  of  resembling 
yet  different  melodies  in  every  kind  of  taste  and 
figure.  Through  them  he  learned  not  merely  to 
begin  but  to  continue  and  to  end  well;  and 
through  them  he  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of 
harmony  and  its  endless  transpositions,  that  he 
could  reverse  whole  pieces,  note  by  note,  in  all 
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tlieii-  parts,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  imped- 
ing the  flow  of  the  melody  or  the  correctness  of 
the  harmony.  Throuiih  them  he  learned  to  make 
the  most  artilicial  canons  in  all  intervals  and  in  all 
movements,  so  light  and  flowing  as  entirely  to 
conceal  the  art  employed  in  their  construction, 
and  to  make  them  sound  like  freer  compositions  ; 
and  finally  through  them  he  was  enabled  to  be- 
queath to  posterity  a  great  number  and  variety  of 
of  works,  which  are  and  will  remain  models  of  Art 
till  time  shall  be  no  more. 

[To  be  continued.} 


ECHO    AISD    SILEBTCE. 
In  eddying  course  wlien  leaves  began  to  fly, 

And  Autumn  in  her  lap  the  store  to  strew, 

As  mid  wild  scenes  I  chanced  the  muse  to  woo. 
Through  glens  untrod,  and  woods  that  frown'd  on  high, 
Two  sleeping  nymphs  with  wonder  mute  I  spy ' 

And,  lo,  she's  gone  !     In  robe  of  dark  green  hue 

'Twas  Echo  from  her  sister  Silence  flew. 
For  quick  the  hunter's  horn  resounded  to  the  sky  ! 
In  shade  affrighted  Silence  melts  away. 

Not  so  her  sister — Hark  !  for  onward  still, 
With  far  heard  step,  she  takes  her  listening  way. 

Bounding  from  rock  to  rock  and  hill  to  hill. 
Ah,  mark  the  merry  maid  in  mockful  play, 

With  thousand  mimic  tones  the  laughing  forest  fill ! 

Brydtjes. 


A  Cantata  at  short  notice. 
The  following  from  the  Paris  correspondence 
of  the  New  Oi'leans  Picayune  : 

I  have  been  a  good  deal  interested  in  the  ac- 
count M.  Ad.  Adam  (the  well  known  composer) 
Las  given  of  the  history  of  the  cantata  he  com- 
posed for  the  gratuitous  performances  of  (he  Opera 
Comique  and  Theatre  Lyrique  in  honor  of  the  fall 
of  Sevastopol.  They  were  given  at  2  o'clock  on 
Thursday.  At  noon  Wednesday  he  was  at  the 
rehearsal  of  an  opera  of  one  of  his  friends,  when 
the  manager  of  the  Opera  Comique  sent  for  him 
on  pressing  business.  He  went  at  once  and  found 
the  manager  busy  sketching  scenes  and  costumes. 
"  1  say"  said  the  latter,  "  Are  you  a  fellow  who 
can  give  me  a  cantata  on  the  fall  of  Sevastopol,  to 
be  executed  to-morrow  at  the  Opera  Comique 
and  Theatre  Lyrique '?  "  "  Why  not  ?"  "  Be- 
cause there  is  not  much  time."  "  Then  we  must 
lose  none.  Where  are  the  words?"  "  Michael  Car- 
re is  writing  them."  "  Who  will  sing  them  ?"  "At 
the  Opera  Comique,  Faure,  Jourdan,  Bussine  and 
Ricquier."  "  At  what  time  will  you  be  ready  ? 
It  is  now  1  o'clock  ;  If  I  begin  at  once  I  shall 
have  finished  it  by  6  o'clock ;  but  when  will  it  be 
copied  y  "  In  the  evening.  We  rehearse  at  the 
Opera  Comique  to-night  after  the  performance, 
and  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique  at  noon  to-morrow 
before  the  performance,  which  begins  at  2."  "All 
right.  I  am  off  for  Michael  Carre's."  "  Be  in  a 
hurry;  I  have  two  scenes  and  eight  costumes  to 
have  made — no  trifle."  M.  Adam  posted  to  M. 
Carre's,  expecdng  to  find  the  cantata  ready.  He 
saw  a  person  very  much  embarrassed,  with  half  a 
sheet  before  him.  "  See  here,"  said  he,  "  I  have 
written  a  dozen  lines  for  a  grand  chorus,  which 
will  precede  the  strophes."  "  What,  malheureux ; 
twelve  lines  !  a  grand  chorus  I  Why,  it  would  take 
a  whole  day  to  write  that,  two  days  to  copy  it,  and 
two  days  to  learn  it.  I  want  three  or  four  lines  at 
furthest,  and  them  not  too  long!  I  say,  an  idea 
strikes  rao  !  Take  Gretry's  La  Viclolre  est  a  nous  ! 
which  everybody  knows,  and  imitate  it  at  once. 
Ah  !  to  imitate  poetry  takes  a  good  deal  more 
time  than  to  write  new  lines  which  one  may  cast 
in  any  measure  he  pleases.  Yes,  but  it  is  easier 
learnt ;  write  it  at  once,  I  am  going  to  make  the 
arrangements  with  the  copyists  of  the  two  thea- 
tres, and  I  shall  return  in  a  half  hour.  I  take 
with  me  what  you  have  written,  and  cutting  it 
down  by  two  thirds,  and  adding  to  it  the  words 
you  are  going  to  write  on  La  Viclolre  est  a  nous  ! 
we  shall  have  the  first  chorus." 

M.  Adam  returned  at  once  to  the  Opera  Com- 
ique, reading  the  words  as  he  went.  Before  he 
got  to  the  theatre  he  had  found  the  measure  and 


melody  of  the  introduction.  Ho  went  to  the  cop- 
}ist's  room  and  wrote  the  chorus  on  detached 
sheets,  which  were  transcribed  as  fast  as  he  wrote, 
that  ho  might  carry  the  rough  sketch  homo  with 
him  ;  he  made  arrangements  with  the  copyists  that 
they  were  lo  come  for  the  BIS.  score  at  (i  o'clock, 
and  he  returned  to  Carre's.  Here,  said  the  latter 
are  the  choius  and  the  first  stanza.  Very  well, 
I'm  going  to  set  to  work  ;  send  me  the  other  three 
as  you  write  them.  That's  easy  enough  said,  but 
I  have  no  servant,  and  don't  intend  to  open  my 
door  to  anybody.  Oh  !  then  I'll  call  by  the  thea- 
tre and  tell  them  to  send  you  a  boy,  who  will 
come  here  every  halt'  hour  until  all  has  been  sent 
off;  he  will  ring  three  times  and  you  will  open  to 
him.  M.  Adam  then  went  to  the  theatreand  gave 
instructions  to  the  servant,  and  at  3  o'clock  sat 
down  at  his  piano  and  began  to  write  the  first 
note  of  the  cantata,  whose  instrumental  score  con- 
sists of  not  less  than  twenty  pages.  It  was  com- 
pleted before  8  o'clock.  He  went  at  once  to  the 
Theatre  Lyrique,  where  he  made  the  actors  re- 
hearse their  parts.  At  10  o'clock  he  went  to  the 
Opera  Comique  to  make  the  artists  there  rehearse ; 
Jourdan  and  Ricquier  sang  that  night  in  L'Eloile 
(hi  Nord,  when  they  were  on  the  stage,  he  took 
Faure  and  Bussine  in  hand,  and  quitted  them 
when  their  comrades  left  the  stage.  At  midnight 
all  the  parts  were  known  ;  the  copyists  declared 
they  could  not  be  ready.  The  leader  of  the  or- 
chestra was  sent  for,  and  asked  if  the  orchestra 
could  not  rehearse  in  the  morning.  Impossible, 
s^id  he,  at  8  o'clock  we  must  rehearse  the  Te  De- 
nm  at  the  Conservatoire,  and  be  at  Notre  Dame 
at  11  o'clock.  Oh!  the  orchestra  can  rehearse 
between  the  Te  Deum  at  the  Conservatoire  and 
its  execution.  Then  the  chorus  had  to  commit 
their  parts  to  memorj',  and  they  were  not  crammed 
before  1  o'clock  at  night.  After  all  these  labors 
M.  Adam  went  home  to  bed,  but  he  could  not 
sleep  a  single  instant.  At  10  o'clock  A.  M.  he 
was  at  the  Opera  Comique  ;  the  orchestra  were 
at  their  posts,  but  the  singers  had  not  come ;  the 
reheai'sal  took  place  without  them,  and  the  faults 
of  MSS.  were  corrected  at  once  ;  then  the  mise 
en  scene  took  place  without  the  singers  who  were 
at  Notre  Dame.  At  noon,  he  rehearsed  the  same 
mise  en  seine  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique  ;  the  chorus 
had  received  their  parts  only  that  morning,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  learn  them  before  thinking 
of  making  the  orchestra  i-ehearse — here  a  new 
difficulty  presented  itself:  the  performance  would 
commence  in  half  an  hour,  and  the  entrance  to 
the  theatre  was  so  encumbered  by  the  throng  an.x- 
ious  to  obtain  places,  the  musicians  could  not  get 
up  at  the  door;  police  and  soldiers  had  to  be  sent 
for  to  open  a  passage  to  some  of  them,  and  besides, 
all  the  wind  instruments  were  out  Avith  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  All  these  diflSculties  were  overcome, 
and  the  cantata  had  great  sujcess.  This  glimpse 
behind  the  curtain  exhibits  to  you  one  scene  of 
the  fevered  life  of  Paris,  which  wears  and  tears 
body  and  mind  in  a  frightfid  way.  They  say  all 
literary  men,  and  composers  here  die  of  ossifica- 
tion of  the  heart,  or  softening  of  the  brain  ;  can 
it  be  wondered  at  ? 


Diary  Abroad.— No.  26. 

Berlix,  Oct.  27. — The  Tribvne  brings  me  nearly  four 
columns  upon  BiuSTOw's  opera.  Nobody  can  hope  that 
it  is  a  success  more  heartily  than  I,  but  this  article  I  must 
read  with  a  running  commentary. 

"  Operas  with  spoken  dialogue  are  termed  comic,  to 
distinguish  them  from  grand  operas." 

Hem!  Hem!  Hern!     So  J'Wc'iiO  is  a  coinic  opera! 

"At  the  first  go  off  we  have  some  masterly  modula- 
tions of  the  school  in  which  Vogler  inducted  Webek 
and  Meyekeeek,  and  which  JIozakt  denounced." 

When  did  Mozart  denounce  (lie  school  into  which  Vog- 
ler inducted  Weber  and  i^feyerbeer?  Vogler's  school 
was  that  of  Padre  MAr:Tixi  and  Padre  Valotti. 

I  suppose  the  above  assertion  rests  upon  this;— When 
Mozart  was  about  twenty-two  years  of  age  he  was  in 
Wannheim,  where  he  found  Vogler  holding  the  offices  of 
court  chaplain  and  vice  kapellmeister.  At  this  time  Mo- 
zart, writing  home  to  his  father,  reports  a  Miserere,  com- 
posed by  Vogler,  "  which  every  one  tells  me  is  perfectly 


ititolerablo  to  listen  to,  the  harmony  being  all  wrong." 
As  every  one  who  makes  any  pretension  to  musical 
knowledge  has — or  should  be  ashamed  of  himself  if  he 
has  imt — Holmes's  Life  of  Mozart,  I  will  simply  refer  to 
that  book,  (Harper's  Edition),  pages  122  and  124,  for 
Mozart's  estimate  of  Vogler.  Now  who  was  this  Vogler? 
A  young  mnn  of  twenty-eight  years,  who  accomplished 
no  fame  until  long  years  after  this  period,  when  he  had 
the  works  of  Mozaut  and  Haydn  as  models. 

The  above  '  fling'  at  Mozart  is  jnst  as  contemptible  as 
it  would  be  if  Handel's  opinion  of  an  early  work  by 
Gluck,  long  since  forgotten,  had  been  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  insinuating  that  Handel  condemned  the  '  Or- 
pheus,' 'Alceste'  or 'Ipliigenia.' 

"  That  [the  drinking  song]  of  "  Don  Giovanni  has  not 
a  single  bibulous  or  rollicking  element  to  commend  it." 

Let  expressive  silence  speak  the  praise  of  that  assertion! 
The  world  has  had  many  great  inventors  and  discover- 
ers, but  the  Tnhune  surpasses  them  all.  It  is  a  fortunate 
thing  for  a  musical  man  to  live  in  the  age  of  that  sheet 
which  so  ably  sweeps  away  the  world  for  sixty  odd  years 
back. 

"  Even  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  every. mu- 
sical city  has  its  firmly  established  opera  house,  in  which 
native  singers  give  habitually  works  in  the  native  lan- 
guage— btsides  its  Italian  oj^era  house,  wherein  the,  &c., 
&c." 

"  Besides  its  Italian  opera" — false,  Mr.  Trihine,  utterly 
false.  Here  are  some  of  the  musical  cities  of  the  conti- 
nent which  have  not  their  Italian  opera  house.  Amster- 
dam, Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  Cologne,  Mayence,  Frankfort, 
Strasburg,  Cassel,  Hanover,  Leipsic,  Dresden,  Berlin, 
Prague,  Vienna,  Munich,  Augsburg,  Stuttgart,  Weimar, 
Bremen,  Hamburg.  Italian  opera  has  for  150  j'ears  been 
ruining  successive  managers  in  London,  and  lives  in  Paris 
and  St.  Petersburg  only  by  direct  government  assistance, 
and  has  died  out  (in  the  Italian  language)  everywhere 
else. 

"  Even  there  [on  the  continent  of  Europe],  the  young 
composer  who,  after  years  of  laborious  studies  to  qualify 
him  for  the  task,  has  finally  achieved  it  and  holds  his 
first  opera  written  and  ready  for  the  stage,  finds  that  his 
toils  and  trials  have  not  even  commenced." 

The  7'/-zi?/7?e  sees  all  Europe  within  the  walls  of  Paris — 
or  rather  it  can  never  see  beyond  those  walls — It  is  a 
most  rare  thing  that  that  paper  has  a  musical  article  in 
which  any  allusion  is  made  to  opera  out  of  Paris,  that 
has  not  a  blunder  or  two  in  it.  Now  no  one  will  dispute 
the  Tribune,  if  it  avers  that  the  Grand  Opera  at  Paris  is 
a  Canaan  into  which  an  unkriown,  and  especially  an 
American  composer  can  hardly  penetrate;  hut  when  the 
averment  is  extended  to  every  principal  city  on  the  Con- 
tinent— pshaw.  It  is  perfeely- ridiculous! 

Hei'e  is  a  report  of  the  Royal  Opera  in  Berlin  for  the 
year  1S47,  lying  before  me.  In  that  one  year  were  pro- 
duced : 

"  Condemnation  of  Faust,"  by  Berlioz.    Damned. 

"  William  of  Orange,"  by  Carl  Eckekt.  Seml-d'md. 

"  The  Pretender,"  by  Kuckex.     Damned. 

"  Zaire,"  Anonymous.     Damned. 

"Just  Right,"  by  Schaffe.     Damned. 

"Anette,"  0.  Tiehsen.    Semi-damned. 

"  Rienzi,"  Wagner.    Damned. 

In  spite  of  the  ill  success  of  that  year,  during  the  next 
were  produced: 

"  Martha,"  by  Flotow.     Successful. 

•'Diamond  Cross,"  by  Salomon.   Disappeared  at  once. 

"  Rothmantel,"  by  R.  Wuekst.     ditto. 

Besides  these  I  lind  in  the  year  1819  the  following  works 
of,  at  that  time,  young  or  unknown  composers  introduced 
to  the  public  of  Germany:  "  GItana,"  by  Balfe,  at 
Hamburg;  "The  Two  Princes,"  by  Essek,  at  Berlin; 
"Forester,"  by  Flotow,  at  Hamburg;  "  Guttenberg," 
by  Fachs,  Hamburg;  "  Conradin,"  by  Hiller,  at  Dres- 
den; "  Brant  von  Kynart,"  by  Litolff,  at  Brunswick; 
"  Waffenschmidt,"  by  Lortzing,  at  Dresden ;  "  Undine," 
Lortzing,  at  Frankfort;  "  Grand  Admiral,"  Lortzing,  at 
Lcipslo;  "  Prince  Eugene,"  Gustavus  Schmidt,  Frank- 
fort; "  Girl  from  the  Country,"  by  Suppe,  at  Vienna. 

Of  course  there  is  no  golden  road  by  which  the  com- 
poser can  walk  at  once  to  fame;  but  that  the  Triliune.'s 
Paris  experience  is  to  be  considered  conclusive  as  to  the 
prospects  of  a  young  composer  all  over  the  continent,  is 
nonsense. 

"  The  early  struggles  of  Meyerbeer  and  Verdi  are 
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but  the  type  of  those  of  nenrly  every  composer  who  has 
achieved  renown  through  the  opera  houses  of  Conlinen- 
tal  Europe." 

Let  us  look  a  moment  iit  this  Meyerbeer  business.  On 
the  clay  lie  was  admitted  member  of  tlie  Berlin  Sing 
Akademie  as  alto  singer,  that  society  sang  a  psalm  of  his 
composition.  Before  lie  w.is  twenty  a  cantata,  "  God  and 
Nature,"  by  him  was  produced  by  the  same  association. 
His  first  opera,  ".Jephtha,"  which  Weber  said  had  extra- 
ordinary beautiful  pieces,  written  in  a  thoroughly  Ger- 
man and  regular  form,  was  produced  about  the  same 
time  in  JTunich,  without  success.  In  his  23d  year  his 
"  Two  Caliphs  "  was  damned  both  in  Stuttgart  and  Vien- 
na. Three  years  later  his  "liomilda  e  Costanza,^^  written 
in  the  EossiNi  style,  met  with  a  brilliant  but  short  livt;d 
success  at  Padua.  "  Margaret  of  Anjoii,"  and  "Emma 
ofRoxburg"  followed  and  gained  applause,  on  several 
Italian  Theatres.  The  latter  he  produced  at  Berlin,  and 
it  was  most  unequivocally  damned,  though  the  opera 
house  was  tilled  with  his  friends  and  connections.  Did 
any  reader  ever  hear  of  Meyerbeer's  "  Exile  of  Granada?" 
That  is  another  of  his  works  at  that  period— produced  at 
Milan  in  the  winter  of  1821-2.  Another  forgotten  work 
was  the  "Semiramis,"  which  was  written  for  the  Court 
Theatre  in  Turin  about  1820.  Then  came  "  II  Croiiato 
d'  EffUlo,  which  succeeded  in  Italy  and  Paris — and  was 
damned  generally  elsewhere.  In  Berhn  the  Royal  Opera 
had  lost  too  much  money  by  his  previous  attempts,  and 
would  not  touch  it.  The  Konigstadtisches  Theatre  of 
that  city  took  it  up  in  1832,  and  ran  it  some  six  or  seven 
times,  since  which  it  has  disappeared  entirely.  Then 
came  "  Roland  the  Devil " — he  did  have  to  buy  its  per- 
formance, that  is  true,  and  any  manager,  who  would  risk 
the  enormous  expense  of  putting  such  a  w(  rk  upon  the 
st.age, — the  production  of  a  man  who  had  been  so  many 
times  weighed  and  found  wanting,  would  be  a  fool.  It 
succeeded  because  Rossini,  to  win  a  bet,  appeared  at  the 
grand  rehearsal  and  applauded  one  or  two  numbers. 

"The  early  struggles  of  Meyerbeer" — bah! 

"In  the  production  of  Oratorios  and  Symphonies  he 
[the  English  or  American  composer]  encounters  peculiar 
obstacles."  Here  follow  two  extracts  from  the  London 
Allienoiam.  I  agree  with  the  first  one  freely.  If  I  sub- 
scribe to  a  Singing  Society  without  knowing  before-hand 
that  it  will  produce  works  not  yet  stamped  as  good,  or  to 
a  Philharmonic  Society  with  the  expectation  of  hearing 
establislied  Symphonies,  and  they  palm  oflT  trash  upon 
me  for  my  monej',  I  shall  look  out  next  time  about  sub- 
scribing. 

It  Is  the  custom  here  for  young  composers  to  have  a 
hearing  thus:  some  society  gives  its  gratuitous  services 
for  the  vocal  parts,  an  orchestra  is  hired,  and  the  new 
oratorio  is  sung  in  a  church,  the  proceeds  being  devoted 
to  a  cluirlty.  I  have  suffered  the  aflllction  of  two  such 
oratorios  this  month.  But  none  of  the  established  socie- 
ties think  of  cheating  their  subscribers  by  taking  their 
money  and  using  it  for  the  benefit  of  a  young  '  strugglmg  ' 
composer.  And  this  I  think  is  right.  Symphonies  get 
a  liearing  at  Festivals  where  two  or  three  of  the  best  of- 
fered are  tried  and  the  best  gets  a  prize.  So  Gade  made 
himself  known.  I  have  heard  some  four  or  five  such 
works — for  after  a  work  of  this  kind  gets  a  prize,  Lif.big 
'sandwiches'  it  between  a  Beethoven  and  a  Haydn  work 
and  we  listen  to  the  one  for  the  sake  of  getting  the  oth- 
ers. Llebig  sometimes  gives  us  symphonies,  which  have 
not  had  prizes.  Nobody  thinks  of  demanding  the  produc- 
tions of  fledglings  at  our  Royal  Orchestra  soir(5es,  or  at 
the  Sing  Akademie— and  I  hope  for  one  that  the  New- 
York  Philharmonic  will  always  remain  as  exclusive  as  It 
is  now — and  in  fact  cut  off  what  trash  still  gets  into  its 
programmes.  Stop;  let  us  go  a  little  more  at  length  into 
this  matter,  taking  the  articles  copied  by  the  Tribune  as 
our  text. 

First,  a  correspondent  of  the  Atlienmum  complains  that 
as  a  subscriber  to  a  series  of  concerts — his  money  bein" 
paid  for  the  quid  pro  quo  of  works  by  Handel,  Haydn, 
and  Jlendelssohn,  whose  excellence  he  knew — he  was 
cheated  by  having  served  upon  him  a  music  of  which  he 
knew  nothing,  and  which  he  did  not  wish  to  hear.  Now 
unless  the  "  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,"  which  Is  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  standard  oratorios,  gives  notice  be- 
forehand to  the  public  that  they  shall  nlso  give  such  and 
such  untried  works,  so  that  the  public  may  subscribe 
knowingly,  it  is  a  fraud.  If  I  subscribe  to  the  four  con- 
certs of  a  society  for  instrumental  performances,  which 


advertises  that  It  will  give  four  symphonies  in  the  four 
concerts  composed  by  masters  of  established  reputation — 
or  In  other  words  "classical  works" — and  I  am  put  off 
with  the  composi'.ion  of  some  new  man,  I  am  cheated, 
and  will  not  subscribe  next  time  unless  they  give  me  a 
list  of  the  works  to  be  given.  And  yet  I  will  pay  not 
only  as  much  but  even  more  to  another  scries  of  concerts, 
at  each  of  which  a  new  book  shall  be  given,  for  the  sake 
of  bringing  out  talent.  The  Adienceuvi's  correspondent 
was  right  in  spite  of  Ciioni.EY,  and  of  the  Tribune. 

The  Sing  Akademie  here,  and  the  Boston  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  are  honest  and  honor.able  In  this  respect. 

Secondly.  So  long  as  the  press  of  London  and  New- 
Yoi-k  are  unanimous  in  damning  with  faint  praise  every 
thing  that  is  not  Beli.ixi,  Donizetti,  and  so  on,  and 
make  all  their  criticisms( !)  little  more  than  puffs  of  this, 
that  and  the  other  singer,  male  and  female,  and  so  long 
as  opera  is  only  a  something  depending  upon  stars  at  enor- 
mous prices,  who  sing  In  an  unknown  tongue,  so  long 
must  it  continue  an  aristocratic  affair,  ruining  managers 
as  it  has  now  done  in  London  for  150  years,  and  never 
getting  down  to  the  real  public.  And  so  long  as  this  is 
so,  so  long  will  it  remain  the  height  of  folly  for  managers 
to  spend  $20,000  to  30,000  in  bringing  out  new  and  un- 
known works,  except  in  case  of  men  who  have  given  in 
some  way  proofs  that  they  have  genius  and  talent.  The 
Paris  Opera  was  perfectly  right  in  refusing  '■  Robert  the 
Devil ;"  and  so  was  that  in  London  in  refusing  Smart's, 
or  Fry's  works. 

Thirdly.  The  reference  to  the  case  of  the  painter  who 
has  but  to  hang  up  his  picture  to  be  seen  and  judged,  tells 
on  the  other  side— on  my  side.  Just  see.  A  paints  a 
picture,  B  composes  nn  opera;  A  invites  his  friends  to  see 
It  in  his  studio,  B  invites  his  friends  to  his  rooms  to  hear 
his  work.  Now  unless  A  can  find  means  of  exposing  his 
picture  in  public,  he  cannot  sell  it,  as  a  general  thing, 
that  is  if  it  be  a  large  work — if  it  be  in  painting  what  an 
opera  is  in  music.  So  artists  and  friends  of  artists  found 
a  society  and  collect  funds  for  an  exhibition,  where  the* 
work  is  to  be  seen.  To  see  It  the  public  pays  money. 
So  A  gets  fame,  and  then  his  pictures  sell.  A's  picture 
is  not  bought  at  a  high  price  and  put  into  the  Boston 
Athenfeum,  or  any  permanent  gallery — nothing  of  the 
sort.  It  is  not  the  business  of  the  great  galleries  any 
wdiere  in  the  world  to  buy  the  works  of  unknown  men, 
nor  do  they  do  It.  Make  the  application  yourself  to  B's 
opera,  Miich  he  wishes  to  publish  and  sell. 

Fourthly.  Let  the  musical  artists  do  as  the  pictorial 
artists  have  done.  Let  them  form  a  good  chorus  and 
orchestra,  get  good  masters  of  scenic  effects,  (painters, 
&c.,)  employ  some  of  the  fine  American  singers  and  song- 
stresses, and  then  give  a  series  of  operas  like  Cherubini's 
'Water  Carrier,'  Weigl's  '  Swiss  family,'  Bellini's 'Som- 
nambnla,'  Storace's  '  Iron  Chest,'  and  at  reasonable  pri- 
ces, and  it  would  not  be  long  before  an  audience  would 
be  formed  to  whom  two  or  three  American  operas  might 
be  annually  presented.  But  do  not  find  fault  if  the  Grand 
Opera  at  Paris,  or  the  Italian  Opera  in  London,  is  un- 
willing to  risk  'Robert  the  Devil,'  Fry's  'Leonora,'  or 
Smart's '  Berta.' 

"  The  first  opera  by  an  American  was  Leonora."  "  It 
was  a  grand  opera  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  term — 
that  Is,  without  spoken  dialogue." 

So  Leonora  had  all  her  woes  to  relate  in  recitative. 
Now  the  recitatives  in  this  opera  may  be  the  best  ever 
made — that  is  not  what  I  am  going  to  touch  upon.  I  am 
simply  going  to  say  that  nearly  all  the  recitative  I  ever 
heard  is  the  most  intoler.able  bore — if  in  a  language  I  can 
understand.  If  it  is  in  Italian  it  makes  no  difference 
wdielher  the  dialogue  is  spoken  or  recited,  as  I  am  en- 
gaged at  the  time  in  studying  the  text  book  to  find  out 
what  it  is  all  about,  though  recitative  has  this  advantage, 
that  it  gives  me  more  time  for  study.  But  the  moment 
recitative  upon  the  stage  (except  in  cases  where  it  is  fully 
accompanied  and  is  in  close  connection  with  airs  as  in 
Gluck,  Mozart,  Webev  and  Beethoven,  as  here  performed) 
takes  the  dialogue  in  English  or  German,  ray  thermome- 
ter sinks  to  zero.    Now,  look  here. 

Every  language  has  its  peculiar  rising  and  falling  in- 
flexions of  the  voice,  its  peculiar  accents  and  means  of 
strong  expression  through  the  tones  in  which  the  words 
are  spoken.  Porter  gives  a  single  question  in  which  the 
accent,  as  it  falls  upon  each  word  in  succession,  changes 
the  nature  of  the  answer  which  must  follow. 

Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day  ?    No,  Mr.  Brown. 


Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day'?    No,  I  walk. 

Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day?    No,  away  from  it. 

Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day?    No,  over  to  Dover. 

Do  you  ride  to  town  lo-day  f    Ntp,  to-morrow. 

Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day  ?    Yes,  spite  of  the  cholera. 

Put  No.  5  into  German. 

Ride  you,  to-day,  to  town? 

Suppose  yoLi  translate  a  Grand  open  from  the  German 
into  English,  and  you  see  at  once  that  the  recitative  meant 
for  No.  5  will  give  the  expression  of  No.  2.  Now  this  is 
ten  times  more  when  you  translate  from  Italian.  What 
is  true  of  translations  is  equally  true  of  recitatives  writ- 
ten to  German  or  English  words  upon  the  Italian  model. 
It  requires  the  very  finest  ear  to  detect  the  inflexions  of 
spoken  sentences,  so  as  to  give  them  in  music.  Purcell 
and  Handel  set  English  words  to  EntjUsh  recitative.  Such 
recitatives  are  to  us  what  Italian  recitatives  are  to  Ital- 
ians. I  feel  continually  the  dlsagreeabje — disagreeable? 
the  abominable  sensation  of  hearing  German  words  and 
and  sentences  recited  to  Italian  inflexions.  Nearly  all 
the  recitative  I  hear  both  in  English  and  German  produ- 
ces about  the  same  eflect  as  it  would  to  hear  a  broad 
Scotchman,  a  London  Cockney,  or  a  wild  Irishman,  de- 
claiming Shakspeare.  Now  I  never  heard  a  single  rec- 
itative in  Leonora — nor  can  I  av  a*  :hit  every  one  is  not 
a  hundred  fold  better  than  any  Purcell  or  Handel  ever 
composed ; — but  if  they  are  nothing  but  imitations  of  the 
Italian  inflexions  and  cadences — if  they  are  all  cut  out 
after  the  regular  pattern — they  must  be  enough,  unless 
the  other  music  is  superlative  in  its  excellence— to  damn 
the  thing  forever. 

In  conclusion,  I  know  not  whether  I  shall  have  the 
greater  pleasure  in  hearing  that  the  next  attempt  at  es- 
tablishing an  Italian  Opera  after  the  manner  of  London 
and  St.  Petersburg  in  New  York  has  broken  down,  or  in 
hearing  that  "Rip  van  Winkle's"  success  ispreparl)ig  the 
way  for  something  rational.  I  hope,  however,  that  Ital- 
ian Opera  performed  by  enormously  expensive  troupes 
will  be  at  length  completely  crushed  out,  as  it  is  in  nearly 
all  the  cities  of  the  continent  of  Europe — spite  of  the  Tri- 
bune's assertion — and  that  opera  m  the  native  language 
will  take  its  place. 

New  Yokk,  Nov.  19. — Our  festival  clays  have 
commenced,  and  were  worthily  introduced  on  Satur- 
day night  by  the  first  "  Classical  Soiree"  of  Mr. 
EisEELD.  Y'ou  will  observe  that  the  "  Quartette"  is 
left  out,  as  the  entrepreneur  (it  wouldn't  do  to  say 
undertaker,  would  it?)  proposes  to  introduce  some 
quintets  among  the  quartets  this  winter,  for  which 
purpose  Mr.  Joseph  Burke  has  promised  his  valua- 
ble aid.  The  first  step  towards  carrying  otit  this 
plan  was  made  the  other  evening  by  the  performance 
of  Mozaet's  Quintet  in  G  minor,  whicli  closed  the 
concert.  •  We  here  in  New  Y'ork  have  never  hoard  it 
before,  and  now  certainly  heard  it  to  advantage,  for 
it  was  very  well  played.  How  fresh,  sparkling,  and 
lovely  it  is,  now  reminding  one  a  little  of  its  breth- 
ren, as  for  instance  of  its  namesake,  the  G  minor 
Symphony,  and  then  almost  attaining  to  the  loftier 
spirit  of  Beethoven's  earlier  works.  The  remain- 
ing instrumental  pieces  were  Chopin's  Trio,  op.  S, 
with  HoFFjiANN  at  the  piano,  and  Quartet  Concer- 
tante,  op.  12,  of  Mendelssohn.  The  gem  of  the 
latter,  which,  as  a  whole,  did  not  altogether  please 
me,  is  the  charming  Canzonetta,  which  we  have 
heard  on  previous  occasions,  and  always  with  great 
delight.  But  this  time  it  was  not  played  with  very 
much  spirit,  and  failed  to  elicit,  as  always  before,  a 
unanimous  encore.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  in  this 
number,  as  well  as  in  the  Trio,  we  were  disturbed  by 
that  harshness  and  out-of-tune  playing  of  the  first 
violin,  which  was  so  frequently  complained  of  by  my 
predecessor  of  last  winter.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
Mr.  Noll  cannot  lo.arn  to  remedy  this,  almost  his 
only  fault,  for,  apart  from  this,  there  is  so  much 
character  and  vigor  in  his  playing,  that  ho  could 
easily  attain  the  highest  rank  among  our  resident 
violinists.    As  it  was,  every  one  felt  it  a  relief  to 
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hear  Burke's  sweet,  clear  tones  take  tlie  lead  in  the 
quintet.  Yet  Burke,  on  the  other  liand,  lacks  much 
that  Noll  possesses — the  two  would  just  complete 
each  other;  —  pity  that  we  cannot  blend  them  into 
one. 

IIofFmann  continues  to  gaina  firmer  footing,  in  the 
esteem  of  the  "appreciative  few"  with  every  ap- 
pearance in  public.  His  playing  is  really  wonderful. 
Such  vigor,  such  fiexibility  of  finger,  yet  marvel- 
lous accuracy,  such  a  calm,  easy,  and  yet  dignified 
demeanor  at  this  instrument,  it  is  seldom  our  good 
fortune  to  observe.  His  earnest  striving  to  render 
himself  a  true  interpreter  of  Chopin,  whom  so  few 
can  interpret,  deserves  the  success  which  crowns 
it,  is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  And  that  he  is 
by  no  means  one-sided,  or  entirely  absorbed  in  this 
one  composer  and  his  peculiar  style,  to  the  detriment 
of  his  comprehension  of  others,  was  amply  proved 
by  the  masterly  manner  in  which  he  rendered  Beet- 
hoven's "  Kreuzer"  Sonata  last  winter.  I  must  not 
omit  to  mention  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  above 
mentioned  defect  in  the  violin,  Mr.  Hoffmann  was 
very  ably  supported  in  the  Trio.  This  composition 
did  not  appear  to  me  as  characteristic  of  Chopin  as 
his  latter  works.  It  smacked  a  little,  a  very  little,  of 
Kalkdiienner.  This  docs  not  apply,  however,  to 
the  Scherzo,  which  was  wild,  stormy,  restless  Chopin 
throughout — nor  hardly  to  the  commencement  of  the 
finale.  The  Adagio  disappointed  me  ;  it  was  entire- 
ly devoid  of  that  deeply  romantic  spirit  which  per- 
vades all  the  composer's  similar  compositions,  and 
was  decidedly  uninteresting. 

The  singing  I  regret  to  say,  was,  as  is  too  often  the 
case  in  these  entertainments,  the  weakest  part.  Mrs. 
BRiNCKEKitOFF,  whoso  voic.c  IS  quitc  fine  in  its 
upper  notes,  but  who  sings  too  much  from  her  palate 
and  has  very  little  school,  rendered  Weber's  "  XJnd 
ob  die  Wolke,"  with  tolerable  precision  and  feeling  j 
but  gave  us.  for  her  first  piece,  a  most  common-place 
song  :  "  The  Tear."  Why  choose  this  song,  when 
there  were  so  many  of  Mendelssohn's  or  Scnu- 
beut's,  to  say  nothing  of  other  composers,  to  choose 
from  f    Whose  the  fault "? 
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PiiiLADELPniA,  Nov.  9.  —  Bo  not  start  when  I 
tell  you  that  the  Union  is  dissolved  I  for  I  mean  the 
Musical  Union.  There  were  three ;  an  agreeable  tetra- 
chord,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  there  was  a  super- 
fluoiis  third  that  disturbed  their  harmony ;  therefore 
the  three  became  two  at  the  expense  of  the  Compo- 
ser of  "  Kathleen  Mavourncen."  Yes,  the  sad  truth 
is  that  the  C.  K.  M.  has  accepted  an  invitation  to 
retire  into  private  life,  and  that  the  remaining  con- 
certs will  be  given  by  Ireland  and  Germany,  in  other 
words  by  Messrs  Thunder  and  Roiir,  who  an- 
nounce the  Siabat  Maler  of  EossiNi  for  the  eleventh 
of  December. 

The  Twelfth  Mass  was  sung  on  the  13th  inst.  at 
Concert  Hall,  pi-ovious  to  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Union,  and  was  listened  to  by  a  good  audience.  A 
few  flower  pots  in  front  of  the  organ,  apologized  for 
the  absence  of  the  screen,  and  stood  as  a  sign-board 
for  the  amateurs  who  sang  the  solos,  so  I  am  tongue- 
tied  for  the  second  time;  I  flattered  myself  that  the 
horticultural  show  was  for  the  purpose  of  shutting 
'Veritas' up.  I  am  very  willing  to  praise,  where 
praise  is  deserved,  and  am  ready  to  praise  the  per- 
formance of  the  Mass,  sincerely.  The  piece  worst 
sung  was  the  only  one  honored  with  an  encore, — the 
fugue  :  Cum  Sanclo  Spiritu;  it  was  fairly  done  on  the 
repeat,  but  was  bad  at  first,  the  middle  portion  being 
■weak  and  confused;  it  was  taken  too  slowly  by  the 
conductor,  Mr.  llohr.  The  Benr-dictus  was  siino- 
complete ;  it  is  always  curtailed  in  the  Catholic 
church,  as  it  is  too  long  for  the  service  at  the  altar. 
The  chorus  sang  with  correctness  and  in  tune,  but 
now  and  then  the  time  was  neglected.  The  distinct- 
ness with  which  the  words  could  be  heard,  was  some- 


thing new  in  a  chorus  performance.  It  was  an  error 
not  to  repeat  the  Mass,  as  it  drew  a  better  house  than 
"Joseph"  did,  either  night,  and  pleased  more  gener- 
ally. 

The  Siabat  Mater  is  to  be  given  at  the  Musical 
Fund  Ilall  with  orchestra,  to  ensure  a  full  attendance. 

No  announcement  has  been  made  by  the  Ilarnionia 
for  that  Society's  next  concert,  and  so,  I  suppose,  it 
will  be  one  of  their  old  fashioned  miscellaneous  con- 
certs, one  half  sacred,  and  one  half  secular, — for  this, 
read  opera. 

GoTTSciiALiv  played  on  Thursday  night  for  a  con- 
cert given  by  J.  S.  BtACK,  formerly  an  agent  of  the 
New  Y'ork  Musical  World,  and  was  warmly  applau- 
ded in  his  diiFerent  pieces.  He  is  the  best  pianist  of 
the  hammer-and-tongs  school  since  X)e  Meter. 
The  vocalists  at  this  concert,  were  from  New  York; 
perhaps,  as  they  were  volunteers,  they  should  not  be 
criticized,  so  I  will  only  say  that  they  were  both  very 
indifferent.  Mr.  Black,  who  is  a  bass  singer  himself, 
did  not  perform,  but  rolled  the  pianos  about,  and 
made  himself  useful  in  that  way.  The  room  was 
good;  at  least  two  thirds  filled. 

The  next  musical  treat  is  to  be  a  classical  soiree 
at  the  Assembly  Buildings,  given  by  one  of  our 
oldest  professors,  Mr.  Charles  Hupeeld,  for  the 
improvement  of  his  pupils.  It  is  the  first  of  a  sub- 
scription series. 

Collins  was  here  last  week  at  Concert  Hall,  with 
his  company  of  singers  ;  success  only  moderate. 
The  Pyne  troupe  has  postponed  its  visit  until  the 
29th.  Miss  Louisa  Ptne  has  many  warm  friends 
here,  and  admirers  by  the  thousand. 

Veritas. 
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BOSTON,   nOV.   24,   1855. 
Handel's  "Solomon," 

[Concluded.] 
The  Second  Part  bej;ins  and  ends  'witli  a  grand 
chorus,  the  first  of  which  (From  the  censer,  ^~c.) 
■wo  have  already  noticed.    All  between  is  dramatic, 
a,  for  this  day  at  least,  sonfiewhat  tedious  stretch  of 
recitative,  song,  trio  and  duet.      Solomon,  in  a 
page  of  recitative,  ascribes  the  praise  of  wisdom, 
which  has  just  been  sung  to  him,  to  God,  and 
"bows  enraptured  to  the  King  of  Kings,"  allu- 
ding also    to  some  of   his  stern  acts  of  justice. 
This  leads  in  a  lovely  song  of  praise,  perhaps  the 
best  of  all  the  airs  in  the  part  of  Solomon,  a  flow- 
ing Larghetto,  in  G  minor,  ivith  a  mellow  sunset 
tone  of  quiet,  blissful,  thankful  feeling: 
When  the  sun  o'er  yonder  hills. 
Pours  in  tides  the  golden  day, 
Or  when  quiv'ring  o'er  the  rills 

In  the  \Vest  he  dies  away — 
He  shall  ever  hear  me  sbig 
Praises  to  th'  eternal  King. 

The  triplets  into  "which  the  three-four  melody 
divides  as  he  rapturously  repeats  "  he  shall  ever, 
ever  hear  me  sing,"  are  full  of  fervor  and  of  beau- 
ty. This  pious  resolution  is  commended  by  a 
Levite,  who  intervenes  here  for  the  first  time, 
and  after  a  brief  recitative,  sings  a  spirited  bass 
air  (Nos.  26-7),  in  A  minor,  common  time,  c^uite 
a  patriotic  sounding  melody,  to  the  words: 

Thriee  blest  that  wise,  discerning  king. 

Who  can  each  passion  tamo; 
And  mounts  on  virtue's  e.igle  wing, 

To  everlasting  fiime. 
Such  shall  a  mighty  p.ittern  stand 

To  ages  yet  unborn ; 
To  honor  prompt  each  distant  land, 

And  future  times  adorn. 

You  will  readily  imagine  that  Handel's  melody 
does  "  mount  on  eagle  wing,"   and  that  this  bass 


voice  vigorously  scales  up  through  its  whole  com- 
pass, from  its  lowest  depth,  to  reach  those  heights 
of"  everlasting  fame,"  and  that  there  are  plenty  of 
old-fashioned,  long-spun  roulades,  when  the  word 
"  everlasting"  last  occurs.  The  only  fault  of  the 
song  is  its  length,  which  would  not  be  felt, 
however,  were  it  the  only  song,  since  the  devel- 
opment of  the  melody  is  really  interesting  and 
not  a  monotonous  protracting  of  one  thought. 
With  richer  accompaniment  it  would  be  highly 
effective. 

No.  28  opens  the  long  dramatic  scene  of  the 
two  women  claimingthe  same  infant.  Ushered  in 
by  an  attendant  (tenor  recitative,  here  given  to 
Zadoc),  the  first,  the  real  mother  recites  her 
wrong.  Song  after  this  would  seem  unnecessary, 
but  Handel  has  improved  the  situation  to  intro. 
duce  a  lengthy  Trio,  (No.  29),  in  which  the  first 
woman  begins  to  plead,  with  simple  pathos,  and 
as  she  grows  more  earnest,  repeating  :  "  my  cause 
is  fust,  be  thou  my  friend,  she  is  cut  short  by  the 
second  woman  :  False  is  all  her  melting  tale,  in  a 
vixen  and  accusing  strain  ;  these  two  character- 
istically distinct  melodies  are  then  mingled  and 
alternated  piecemeal,  while  Justice  holds  the  lifted 
scale,  in  a  long-drawn  note,  now  on  the  key-note 
(A),  and  now  on  the  dominant,  in  the  low  baritone 
of  Solomon,  who  simply  reiterates  these  words,  by 
way  of  fundamental  bass,  as  it  were,  to  the  Trio. 

No.  30.  Uecitative.    After  hearing  the  second 

claimant,  Solomon  pronounces  judgment :  Divide 

the  hale.     And  then  breaks  in  the  strangest  air — 

more  strange  than  interesting,  though  there  is  no 

telling  what  a  great  dramatic   singer  might  make 

of  it, — in   which  the   second   woman  exults  after 

the  following  amiable  and  motherly  manner  : 

Thy  sentence,  great  king,  is  prudent  and  wise, 

And  my  hopes,  on  tlie  wing,  bound  quick  fur  the  prize; 

Contented  1  lieiu'  and  approve  the  decree. 

For  at  Itasl  1  shall  tear  the  loD'd  infant  from  thee  ! 

The  sneering,  syncopated  melody,  choking  as  it 
were  with  hate,  and  always  with  contrary  accent 
to  the  bass  accompaniment,  has  reference,  we 
suppose,  to  the  amiable  state  of  mind  of  the  singer  ; 
but  it  wants  more  instrumental  background,  and 
a  little  of  that  tigress  stinging  tone  and  action  of 
Rachel  to  render  it  effective.  Here  are  the  first 
notes,  which  we  give  as  a  curiosity ;  the  words  are 
to  the  king,  but  the  music,  the  real  meaning  of 
them,  is  addressed  to  the  other  woman  : 


Tby  setitence,gr(iatking,    is    prudent  ami  wise,      thy 

Quite  in  contrast  with  this  is  the  air  of  the  real 

mother,  who  hereby  proves  herself  such,  singing 

(to  odd  words  enough),  after  springing  forward  to 

"  withhold  the  executing  hand  "  : 

Can  I  see  my  infant  gor'd 
With  the  fierce,  relentless  sword? 
Con  I  see  him  yield  his  breath, 
Smiling  at  the  hand  of  death; 
And  behold  the  purple  tides 
Gu^iiing  down  his  tender  sides? 
Kather  be  my  hopes  beguiled. 
Take  thou  ail,  but  sp.are  my  child. 

It  is  really  a  song  of  great  dramatic  capabilities, 
and  the  closing  phrases:  spare  my  child,  may  be 
conceived  of  being  sung  so  as  to  be  full  of  pathos. 
No.  34,  a  recitative  by  Solomon,  is  of  course  nec- 
essary to  set  all  right  again,  by  giving  virtue  its 
reward.  And  by  this  time  we  may  fancy  that  our 
audience  has  got  pretty  well  weary  of  so  long  a 
stretch  of  solos,  all  so  much  after  the  old  Italian 
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cut,  and  destitute  of  all  the  stimulating  richness  of 
the  modern  orchestration.  The  truth  is,  this  old 
melody,  (that  is  the  average  of  it,  sung  by  average 
voices),  though  one  may  find  meaning  and  char- 
acter in  it  all,  has  a  monotony  to  most  ears, 
about  as  great  as  that  experienced  in  reading 
those  old  conventional  classic  dramas  of  Corneille 
and  Eaeinc, — not  that  these  are  for  a  moment  to 
be  mentioned  in  the  scale  of  greatness  with  a 
genius  like  our  Handel.  They  need  some  rare 
Rachel  of  a  singer  to  create  them  anew  and  bring 
out  their  meaning.  The  beautiful  songs  of  the 
"  Messiah"  and  some  others  are  more  agreeable, 
or  have  become  so  by  frequent  hearing,  and 
through  great  singers.  Besides  they  are  incom- 
parably finer.  The  songs  of  "  Solomon"  are  by  no 
means  the  best  of  Handel.  It  is  the  choruses 
which  save  the  work ;  the  life  of  it  resides  in  them. 
Massive,  elaborate  and  complex  as  they  are,  no- 
body fiiils  to  understand  them,  nobody  listens  to 
them  with  a  vacant  mind.  The  charm  of  person- 
ality, which  makes  solos  and  ducts  so  popular,  is 
outworn  in  these  songs,  and  we  await  each  chorus 
like  refreshing  rain  in  drought. 

Our  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  therefore  do 
well  to  omit  Nos.  35-40,  including :  a  duet  be- 
tween Solomon  and  the  mother  ;  a  chorus  :  From 
the  east  unto  the  west,  ivho  so  wise  as  Solomon  ? ;  an 
aria  in  extenso  for  tenor,  in  which  Zadoc,  in  such 
majestic,  florid  melody  as  you  can  fancy,  compares 
Solomon  to  "  the  tall  palm,  its  towering  branches 
curling  spread;"  and  a  simple  pastoral  air  by  the 
first  woman,  about  how  :  Every  shepherd  sings  his 
maid,  Beneath  the  vine  or  Jig-tree's  shade,  which 
would  seem  more  in  place  in  one  of  his  early  love 
operas ;  and  come  directly  to  the  chorus  closing 
the  Second  Part : 

Swell,  swell  the  full  chorus  to  Solomon's  praise, 
Record  him,  ye  bards,  as  the  pride  of  our  days — 
Flow  sweetly  the  numbers  that  dwell  in  his  name, 
And  rouse  the  whole  nation  in  songs  to  his  fame. 

This  chorus,  like  the  opening  one  of  this  part, 
is  in  D  major.  Allegro,  G-4  measure;  bold,  tri- 
umphal, in  plain  harmony,  without  fugue,  but  full 
of  grandeur.  The  last  lines:  Flow  sweetly,  &.C., 
make  a  smoother  episode,  in  3-4  measure,  with  a 
running  violin  accompaniment,  which  soon  im- 
parts its  movement  to  the  bass  voices,  afterwards 
responded  to  by  other  voices,  and  after  this  smooth, 
gentle  sprinkling  of  harmony,  the  bolder  original 
movement  returns. 

PartHIopens  with  an  instrumental  Symphony, 
of  some  length,  in  broad  even-flowing  4-4  rhythm, 
without  fugue,  full  and  strong  and  joyous,  with 
the  usual  Handelian  quavering  figures  for  the  vio- 
lins,''strong  up-buoying  basses,  relieved  at  intervals 
by  bits  of  pistoral  duet,  in  reedy  thirds,  by  the 
hautboys.  This  by  way  of  prelude  to  the  visit  of 
the  Queen  of  Sheba.     Recitative  No.  43. 

Queen — From  Arabia's  spicy  shores, 

Bounded  by  the  hoary  main, 
Sheba's  queen  these  seats  explores. 

To  be  taught  thy  heavenly  strain — 

Solomo7i. — Thrice  welcome  Queen !  with  open  arms 
Our  court  receives  thee  and  thy  charms. 
The  temple  of  the  Lord  first  meets  your  eyes, 
Rich  with  the  well  accepted  sacrifice; 
Here  all  o\ir  treasure  free  behold, 
Where  cedars  lie  o'evwrought  with  gold; 
Next  view  a  mansion  fit  for  kings  to  own 
Siu-naraed  the  forejjfof  high  Lebanon; 
"Where  Art  her  utmost  skill  displays, 
And  every  object  claims  your  praise. 

Air.  [No.  44.] 
Queen. — Every  sight  these  eyes  behold, 

Does  a  different  charm  unfold; 
Flashing  gems  and  sculptured  gold, 

Still  attract  my  ravished  sight — 


But  to  hear  fair  truth  distilling 
In  expression  choice  and  thrilling 
From  that  tongue  so  soft  and  thrilling, — 
That  my  soul  does  most  delight. 

The  "choice  expression"  of  those  last  four 
lines  is  pruned  away  in  our  performance.  For 
shortness  the  first  part  only  of  the  melody,  which 
is  in  G  minor,  and  of  not  a  little  beauty,  is  sung 
without  the  major  strain  before  the  conclusion. 
And  now  comes  one  of  the  most  interesting  por- 
tions of  the  Oratorio : 

Nos.  45-51.     The  monarch  calls  upon  his  court 

musicians  to 

Sweep,  sweep  the  string,  to  sooth  tlie  royal  fair, 
And  rouse  each  passion  with  tli'alternate  air. 

And  then  follow  a  series  of  four  choruses,  of 

contrasted  expression,  illustrating  the  power  of 

music  in  rousing  or  soothing  the  various  passions. 

First  a  sweetly,  richly  flowing  one  in  G,  3-8  time, 

the  theme  being  first  sung  as  solo  by  Solomon  : 

Music,  spread  thy  voice  around. 
Sweetly  flow  the  lulling  sound. 

Then  he  sings : 

Now  a  different  measure  try, 

Shalce  the  dome  and  pierce  the  slcy. 
Rouse  us  next  to  martial  deeds. 
Clanging  arms  and  neighing  steeds 

Seem  in  fury  to  oppose. 

Now  tlie  hard  fouglit  battle  glows. 

AVhich  words  are  immediately  taken  up  in  dou- 
ble chorus,with  the  same  martial  aceompaniment,in 
D  of  course.  The  full  chords  have  the  quick  and 
stately  tramp  of  armies.  At  the  idea  of  the  "  hard- 
fought  battle"  and  the  "  clanging  arms  and  neigh- 
ing; steeds,"  the  instrumental  masses  echo  each 
other  with  more  animation,  and  the  voice-parts 
tread  upon  each  other's  heels  in  uttering  the  same 
strong  phrases,  till  the  mind  is  filled  with  a  bewil- 
dering yet  harmonious  image  of  general  onslaught 
and  confusion.  The  trumpets  of  course  are  not 
idle.  The  third  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  im- 
pressive of  Handel's  choruses,  although  a  short 
one.  ■  TVe  quit  the  general  battle  for  the  sorrows 
of  the  private  breast.     The  words  are : 

Draw  the  tear  from  hopeless  love, 
Lengthen  out  the  solemn  air. 
Full  of  death  and  wild  despair. 

It  is  in  G  minor,  a  Largo  movement,  for  five 
voices  (there  being  two  sopranos),  and  as  these 
roll  in  like  wave  upon  wave  at  first,  you  are  re- 
minded somewhat  of  Behold  the  Lamb  in  the 
"  Blessiah."  The  union  of  all  the  voices  on  the 
tonic  chord  at  Lengthen  out  the  solemn  air,  with 
the  long  swell  on  the  word  air,  is  sublime,  and  the 
abrupt  modulations,  diminished  sevenths,  &c.,  at 
Full  of  death  and  toild  despair,  have  the  romantic 
character  of  modern  music,  and  almost  make  one 
shudder. —  Finally,  "  to  release  the  tortured  soul," 
we  have  the  air  and  chorus,  in  E  flat : 

Thus  rolliug  surges  rise 

And  plough  the  troubled  main, 

But  soon  tlie  tempest  dies 
And  all  is  calm  again. 

Also  a  chorus  for  five  voices,  in  one  or  another 
of  which  the  rolling  surge  continually  resounds 
with  right  hearty  Handelian  gusto. 

No.  52-3.  Recitative  by  the  Queen  of  Sheba : 
Thy  harmony's  dioine,  great  king,  and  so  on,  in 
admiring  strain,  whereat  the  Levite,  like  Chorus 
in  Greek  tragedies,  chimes  in  with  another  bass 
air,  in  admiration  of  both.  Pious  king  and  virtu- 
ous queen, — an  air  after  the  usual  pattern,  now 
quavering  through  several  bars  on  the  first  sylla- 
ble of  glory,  and  now  holding  it  at  even  height 
for  the  same  space. 

No.  54.  Recitative  and  Air  for  tenor.  Zadoc 
celebrates  the  splendors  of  the  temple,  and  sings 


a   melody   ingeniously  wedded   to  the  following 

words,  with  instrumental  figures  corresponding : 

Golden  columns  fair  and  bright, 
Tatch  the  mortal..'  ravi.iird  sight; 
Round  their  sides  ambitions  twine, 
Tendrils  of  the  clasping  vine. 
Cherubim  stand  there  displayed, 
O'er  the  ark  their  wines  are  laid; 
Every  object  swells  with  state. 
All  is  pious,  all  is  great. 

No.  56  is  another  double  chorus,  in  D,  of  the 
most  magnificent  character  :  Praise  the  Lord  with 
harp  and  tongue,  which  might  close  the  whole, 
sublimely  enough,  and  without  any  sacrifice  of 
unity  or  completeness  of  the  subject.  But  Han- 
del, writing  for  Englishmen,  famous  for  strong 
stomachs  and  long  programmes,  must  give  heaped 
measure,  and  so  Solomon  must  sing  of  "green 
pastures"  and  all  the  outward  signs  of  his  most 
blessed  and  prosperous  reign,  which  we  omit, 
together  with  the  recitative,  which  should  be  very 
popular :  Gold  noio  is  common  !  and  the  Queen 
must  pray  that  peace  may  ever  dwell  in  Salem, 
and  sing  a  slow  and  florid  air,  with  ohligalo  flute 
and  otherwise  elaborate  accompaniment : 

Will  the  sun  forget  to  streak 

Eastern  skies  with  amber  ray? 
When  the  dusky  shades  do  break, 

He  unbars  the  gates  of  day, 
Then  demand  if  Sheba's  queen 

E'er  can  banish  from  her  thought 
All  the  splendor  she  Ins  seen, 

All  the  knowledge  thou  hast  taught. 

There  is  leave-taking,  too,  and  a  duet  between 

Solomon  and  Sheba,  which  we  omit,  and  now  we 

have   really   reached  the   finale   in    the  double 

chorus : 

The  name  of  the  wicked  shall  quickly  he  past, 
But  the  fame  of  the  just  shall  eternally  last. 

A  chorus  which  by  no  means  caps  the  climax 
upon  the  prceding  choruses,  but  is  in  fact  less 
interesting  than  most  of  them,  although  there  is 
something  quite  impressive  in  those  little  short 
ejaculations,  with  pauses  between,  of  the  sylla- 
bles "  shall  quickly" — "  be  past."  Another  good 
reason  for  terminating  the  oratorio  with  the  pre- 
ceding grander  chorus,  No.  56. 

As  a  whole  we  may  speak  of  "  Solomon"  as  an 
oratorio  which  contains  muih  of  Handel's  best 
music,  but  too  long,  wanting  in  unity,  and  unu- 
sually overloaded  with  long  level  stretches  of 
those  conventional  and  ornate  solos,  which  it  re- 
quires the  best  of  singers  to  lift  into  liuht  and 
interest.  The  choruses  are  indeed  wonderfully 
fine,  and  touch  such  various  chords  of  human  feel- 
ing, that  they  might  furnish  a  complete  enough 
entertainment  of  themselves.  The  oratorio  as 
here  given  is  curtailed  one  third.  Why  not  cur- 
tail it  still  more?  Why  not  abandon  its  dramatic 
plan  entirely,  and  retaining  only  a  few  of  the 
best  solos,  just  enough  to  connect  the  choruses 
together,  or  rather  to  separate  the  mountains  by 
vallies,  reduce  it  to  enjoyable  proportions?  Han- 
del is  himself  in  choruses,  unlike,  bevnnd  all 
others  ;  not  always  so  in  his  songs.  The  fashion  of 
their  day,  which  is  dross,  cleaves  to  them ;  and 
though  there  be  ri(di  ore  in  the  mass  of  them,  it 
can  hardly  be  apparent  to  the  general  listener,  at 
least  through  uninspired  interpreters. 


CONCEKTS. 


I.  Handel  and  Haydn  Society.  The  first 
performance  of  "  Solomon"  last  Sunday  evening 
was  certainly  a  success,  save  that  the  oratorio  proved 
too  long — a  fault  which  will  be  remedied,  we  under- 
stand, to-morrow  night,  by  a  still  further  reduction 
of  the  recitatives  and  airs.  Having  spoken  at  such 
length  of  the  piece  itself,  we  must  be  brief  respecting 
the  performance.  The  audience  nearly  filled  the  Mu- 
sic Hall,  the  chorus  seats  were  full — over  two  hun- 
dred singers, — the  orchestra  on  the  scale  of  four  first 
and  four  second  violins;  and  .as  the  conductor,  Zer" 
KAiiN,  took  the  stand,  after  a  fine  organ  voluntary  by 
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Mueller,  there  was  a  general  look  of  eager  expec- 
talion. 

The  overtiu-o  was  played  extremely  well,  and  in- 
deed all  the  accompanimerits  were  as  effective  as  they 
well  could  be  without  the  addition  of  modern  instru- 
mentation. The  choruses  were  sung  with  precision, 
fair  bahuice  of  parts,  rich  and  full  ensemble  of  tone, 
and  plenty  of  spirit,  bearing  ample  testimony  to  Mr. 
Zcrrahn's  thorough  training.  The  more  grand  and 
splendid  choruses  especially,  were  well  done,  and  the 
answers  in  the  fugue  parts  taken  up  promptly  and 
distinctly.  There  was  room,  however,  for  more 
light  and  shade.  In  that  Nightingale  chorus  the 
pianissimo  should  have  predominated  ;  the  words  sug- 
gest it,  and  there  was  opportunity  for  the  finest  of 
choral  effects,  a  broad  mass  of  sound  of  many  voices 
subdued  to  a  whisper.  Considering,  too,  the  loud- 
ness and  grandeur  of  most  of  the  other  choruses,  it 
would  have  furnished  contrast  and  relief. 

Turning  to  the  solos,  the  parts  of  the  two  queens 
were  taken  by  Mrs.  Leach  (late  Mrs.  Georgiasa 
Stoaet),  a  favorite  soprano  in  the  concerts  of  New 
York.  She  has  a  silvery,  even,  fle.xible  voice  of  large 
compass,  without  any  very  decided  character  of  tone, 
but  sweet  and  musical,  and  cultivated  to  a  very  clear 
and  easy  e.xecuiion  of  the  florid,  trying  melody  of 
Handel.  Mits.  Reed  and  Mrs.  Hill  represented 
the  two  women.  The  former  has  an  agreeable,  pen- 
etrating soprano,  and  sang  the  music  with  some  feel- 
ing, but  with  a  tendenc'y  to  drag,  which  made  what 
should  be  pathos  seem  sometimes  like  feeble  senti- 
mentality. Mrs.  Hill  has  improved  since  we  heard 
her  last,  and  rendered  her  part  truly  and  effect- 
ively, considering  the  rather  ungracious  character  of 
the  music.  This  was  still  more  to  be  considered  with 
regard  to  the  solos  for  male  voices.  Jlr.  G.  W. 
Pratt,  our  young  townsman,  recently  from  Leipsic, 
took  the  part  of  Solomon.  He  has  a  sti-ong  baritone, 
particularly  rich  and  telling  in  its  upper  notes,  and 
despite  a  little  hardness  and  heaviness  in  the  carriage 
of  his  tone,  delivers  his  music  in  a  correct,  well  sus- 
tained, clear  manner.  He  has  the  great  virtue  of  dis- 
tinct articulation,  and  has  studied  well  the  art  of 
recitative,  though  he  might  learn  a  grace  or  two,  of 
lightness,  elasticity  and  delicacy,  from  two  such  taste- 
ful singers  of  the  English  school  as  Mr.  Leach  and 
Mr.  Arihurson.  The  former,  new  to  us  here,  sang 
the  two  airs  in  the  character  of  the  Levite,  with  ad- 
mirable taste  and  linished  style.  His  bass  is  not  pon- 
derous, but  musical  and  clear  and  fle.-iible.  Of  Mr- 
Arthukson,  as  Zadock,  there  is  scarcely  need  to 
speak.  He  is  the  model,  among  our  present  singers, 
in  the  delivery  of  Handel's  music,  especially  the  rec- 
itative. Style  and  e.^pression  make  up  for  any  want 
of  power  in  his  singularly  sweet  and  musical  tenor. 
He  touches  those  old  melodic  forms  and  phrases,  and 
at  once  they  lose  their  sameness,  and  acquire  the 
electric  delicacy  of  life.  In  a  succession  of  such  solos 
it  is  commonly  a  relief  when  his  turn  comes.  In  his 
singing  you  could  see  the  "  columns  fair  and  bright." 

II.  MENDELSSons  Quintette  Club. — The  first 
Chamber  Concert,  Tuesday  evening,  was  an  auspi- 
cious opening  of  the  seventh  season.  It  has  really  got 
to  be  an  institution  with  us.  The  night  was  fair ; 
the  audience  large  and  eager  and  appreciative  ;  the 
Chickering  saloon  pleasant  as  ever;  the  Club  (let 
us  name  them  all :  AnonsT  Fries,  Carl  Meisel, 
GusTAV  Krebs,  Thomas  Ktan  and  Wulf  Fries,) 
in  good  spirits,  well  prepared  ;  the  programme  fine 
and  just  long  enough,  to  wit: 

PART  I. 

1.  Quartet  in  G,  No  1,  (first  time,) Mozart. 

2.  tiecond  PiiiBo  Trio,  in  0  milior, .MendelBsoliQ. 

Messrs.  Dresel,  A.  &  W.  i'ltlES. 

PART   II. 

3.  Andau^e  Pastorale  from  Olarioet  Concerto,  No.  2,.  ..Crusel. 

TnoMAS  llYAN. 

4.  Piano  Solos; Chopin  —  Mendelssohn. 

Otto  Dkesel. 

5.  First  Quintet;  in  E  flac,  op.  4, Beethoven. 

The  Qu.irtet  in  G,  which  we  never  heard  before, 
is  a  cheerful,  genial,  charming  specimen  of  Mozart, 
alike  admirable  for  scientific  mastery  of  four-part 
development  of  themes,  for  pure,  abstract  quartet 
character,  and  for  free  spontaneous  expression.  If 
not  one  of  the  greatest,  it  is  one  of  the  most  genuine, 
pleasing  and  wholesome  fruits  of  his  fine  genius.  It 
was  beautifully  played,  with  good  accent,  light  and 


shade,  and  smoothness  in  all  the  parts. — We  have 
scarcely  ever  heard  Mr.  Dresel  to  better  advantage 
in  a  public  effort.  He  played  the  Mendelssohn 
Trio  with  such  fire  and  verve  and  delicacy,  such  ex- 
pression and  careful  proportioning  of  all  its  lights 
and  shades,  and  with.il  so  con  umore,  that,  well  sec- 
onded as  he  was,  the  beauties  of  the  work  became 
more  alive  to  us  than  ever  before.  Ho  seemed  more 
self-possessed  and  quiet  in  his  strength  than  formerly. 
The  light,  fairy  Scherzo,  was  exquisitely  played. 

The  Andante  for  Clarinet  was  a  charming  bit  of 
relief,  short  and  sweet,  not  trivial,  and  played  in  a 
most  rich,  delicious  tone,  by  Mr.  Kyan.  The  smaller 
pieces  selected  by  Mr.  Uresel  were  two  which  he 
was  always  fond  of  playing :  the  exquisite  Adagio 
from  one  of  Chopin's  Concertos,  which  was  agam 
much  admired,  although  we  have  heard  him  thrid 
through  its  flowery  mazes  with  a  finer  delicacy  of 
finger, — the  reason  being,  doubtless,  that  the  piano 
this  time,  being  an  exceedingly  brilliant  one  for 
larger  uses,  was  less  suited  to  a  soft  and  delicate 
touch; — secondly,  the  bright  little  "  Spring  Song" 
of  Mendelssohn",  which  he  has  his  own  way,  not  an 
uninteresting  one,  of  humoring.  It  was  a  rare  treat 
to  hear  the  poetry  of  the  piano-forte  again. 

The  Quintet  of  Beethoven,  of  course,  was  glo- 
rious. It  was  a  smoother  performance  than  we  have 
had  in  past  years,  biit  lacked  perhaps  a  little  more 
of  fire, — or  was  it  that  the  listening  brain  was  dulled 
by  long  sitting  in  tlie  furnace-heated  room  ? 

III.  Artisan's  Recreative  Union. — A  severe 
storm  on  Wednesday  deprived  many  hundreds  of  the 
pleasure  and  instruction  of  Mr.  J.  Q.  Wetherbee's 
historical  illustrations  of  Operatic  Melody.  By  the 
sprinkling  of  people  in  the  Music  Hall  they  were 
highly  relished.  The  entertainment  was  partly  lec- 
ture, partly  song.  But  the  spoken  parts  were  mere- 
ly brief  connecting  links,  historical  and  critical,  be- 
tween the  vocal  illustrations,  which  covered,  of  course 
at  rare  intervals,  the  whole  history  of  the  Opera,  from 
its  origin  about  the  year  1600  to  the  present  day. 
Specimens  were  explained  and  sung,  in  the  lecturer's 
rich  and  finely  cultivated  bass  voice,  from  Montc- 
verde,  Galuppi,  Handel,  Sarti,  Mozart,  Weber,  Ros- 
sini, Donizetti,  Meyerbeer  and  Verdi.  Of  course, 
in  one  evening,  and  within  the  limits  of  a  bass  voice, 
there  were  more  names  left  out  than  given.  Gluck 
especially  seemed  to  demand  a  place. 

We  were  sorry  to  lose  the  specimen  from  the  first 
printed  opera,  by  Monteverde.  As  we  entered,  the 
singer  was  in  the  midst  of  Handel's  roulades,  in 
which  he  is  skilled.  A  sweet  and  quiet  melody  by 
Sarti  was  sung  with  chaste  expression.  But  the 
comic  song  of  Mozart's  harem-keeper,  from  11  Sei'ay- 
lio,  gave  unusual  delight  and  had  to  be  repeated. — 
Tlie  dark  song  of  Caspar  from  the  Freyschutz  con- 
trasted well  with  Rossini's  Largo  al  factotum.  Of 
Verdi  he  sang  a  drinking  song,  new  to  us :  Mescetemi 
ii  vino,  and  with  fine  efiect.  'The  piano  accompani- 
ments were  by  Mrll.  S.  Mat.  Mr  Wetherbee's  per- 
tinent and  modest  connecting  remarks  were  in  rather 
too  colloquial  a  tone  to  be  heard  well  in  the  great  hall. 
We  trust  he  will  give  our  public  further  opportunities 
of  learning  a  little  of  the  history  of  music  in  so 
agreeable  a  way. 

Need  we  remind  our  readers  of  the  first  Orches- 
tral Concert  in  the  Music  Hall  to-night  1  Ail 
the  omens  appear  favorable.  A  richer  programme  or 
a  completer  orchestra  we  never  had.  One  change 
has  been  necessitated  in  the  vocal  selections,  owing 
to  unexpected  dilficutty  in  procuring  in  season  the 
orchestral  parts  for  the  duet  from  "  Tell,"  before 
announced.     It  will  be  good,  however,  for  another 

concert On   Monday    evening,    the   Musical 

Education  Society  commence  their  annual  series 
of  five  concerts  in  the  Meion,aon.  The  programme, 
similar  to  those  of  the  last  two  years,  contains  cho- 
ruses from  "  Jephtha"  and  the  "  Messiah,"  with  songs, 
duets,  &c..,  by  Mrs.  Hill,  Miss  Tibeetts,  and  Mr 
Arthurson.  Mr.  Zereahn  is  their  conductor,  and 
Mueller  pianist.  These  concerts  have  proved  very 
attractive  They  will  give  the  "  Messiah"  on  Christ- 
mas   night The    "Messiah"   is  also  to  be 

given  by  the  Mendelssohn  !  Choral  Society, 
who  after  vain  negociations  with  the  other  societies 
about  a  combined  performance,  have  taken  time  by 
the  forelock  and  selected  Sunday  evening,  Deo.  9th, 
for  the  purpose.  They  have  a  capital  quartet  of  solos 
in  Miss  Adelaide  Fhillipps,  Mrs.  Long,  Mr.  Ar- 
thurson and  Mr.  Wethekbee. 


ORCHESTRAL    CONCERTS. 

The  Managinfi  Committee  respectfully  announce  to  the  musical 
public  of  Boston  auU  vicinity,  that  the 

riKST  OF  THE  SUBSCRIPTION    SERIES  OF  SIX 

GRj^JSny    ORCHESTRAL   CONCERTS 

A\'iU  be  given  at  tlie 

BOSTON     MUSIC     HALL, 

On  Saturday  Evening,   Nov.  24,  1855. 

For  wliich  occasion  they  have  secured  the  services  of 

Mrs.  J.  H.  LONG,  Vocalist,  and  OTTO  DllESEL,  Pianist. 

Conductor CAUL  ZERRAUN. 

PROGRAMME. 
Part  I. 

1.  Symphony  in  A,  (No.  7,) Beethoven. 

2.  a.  Recitative  and  Romanza  from  the  second  act  of 

'•  William  Tell," Rossini. 

b.  Shakspeare's  Serenade :  "Hark!  the  Lark,"   Schubert. 
Sung  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Long. 

3.  Overture  to  ''  Tannhiiuser," Richard  AV^ajner. 

Part  II. 

1.  Concerto  in  G  minor,  for  the  Piano, Mendelssohn. 

Played  by  Otto  Dre<el. 

2.  Cavatina  from  "  Betly," Donizetti. 

Sung  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Long. 

3.  Overture  to  "  Der  Freyschiitz," C.  M.  von  Weber. 

Tickets  Fifty  Cents  each,  to  be  obtained  at  the  usual  places. 
Doors  open  at  6}<.     Commence  at  73-a  o'clock. 

HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY. 

HANDEL'S     ORATORIO, 

Will  be  repeated  on  SUNDAY  EVENING,  Nov.  25th,  at  the 
Music  Hall,  with  the  same  vocal  assistance  as  on  the  last 
Sunday  evening. 

Carl  Zerrahn,  Conductor F.  F.  Mueller,  Organist. 

Tickets  50  cents  each — may  he  obtained  at  the  principal 
Music  Stores  and  Hotels. 

Doors  open  at  6  ;  to  commence  at  7  o'clock. 

H.  L.  HAZELTON,  Secretary. 

MUSICAL  EDUCATION  SOCIETY. 

OOOSrCEiE^X   -A_T    nVTEIOnNT-A-OnNT, 

MONDAY  EVENING,    NOV.  26th,  at  8  o'clock. 
Carl  Zerrahn,  Conductor F.  F.  Mueller,  Pianist. 

Selections  from  'Jephtha'  and  the  'Messiah,'  with  songs, 
&c  ,  by  Mrs.  HILL,  Miss  H,  F.  TIBBETTS,  and  Mr.  AR- 
THURSON. 

The  Second  Concert  of  the  Series  of  Five  will  be  given  on 
Monday  evening,  Dec.  10.  The  Third  on  Christmas  evening, 
will  consist  of  ttie  rendering  of  the  '  Messiah'  with  orchestral 
accompaniment.  Tickets  of  admission  to  the  series,  SI  ;  sin- 
gle tickets  to  concerts  in  the  Meiouaon,  25  cents  ;  to  '  Messiah' 
on  Christmas  night,  5U  cents  ;  for  sale  at  tlie  music  stores  and 
at  the  door.  \VM.  B.  MERRILL,  Secretary. 

ISieSlSSOII  CHORAL  SOCETY. 

HANDEL'S  "MESSIAH"  will  be  performed  on 
SUHDAY  EVEBTIETG,  Dec.  9, 
hy  the  Mendelssohn  Choral  Society,  at  I'RBMONT  TEMPLE. 
The  Society  will  be  assisted  by  Miss  ADELAIDE  PHIL- 
LIPPS,  Mrs.  J.  II.  LONG,  Mr.  A.  ARTHUKSON,  and  Mr. 
J.  Q.  WETHERBEE,  Vocalists;  Mr.  W.  R.  BABCOOK,  Or- 
ganist, and  a  full  Orchestra,  Mr,  H.  ECKIIARDT,  Conductor. 
OI/^Ticliets  50  cents  each,  at  usual  places. 

MERRILL  N,  BOYDEN,  SeoSETAET. 

OTTO  DRESEL  respectfully  announces  that  he  will 
give  a  series  of 

FOUR  MUSICAL  SOIREES, 

in  the  Messrs  Chickering's  Rooms,  commencing  about  the 
middle  of  next  month.     Further  particulars  hereafter. 

MLIiE.  GABKIELLE  DE  LA  MOTTE 

— GIVES — 

INSTRUCTION    on  lUe   PIANO-FORTE, 

And  may  be  addressed  at  her  residence,  55  Hancock  St. 

GEORGE   W.  PRATT, 

102  MYFtTLE  STPvEET. 

SCHUBEUTH  &  CO.,  MUSIC  DEPOT,  539  BROAD- 
WAY, N.  Y.,  old  established  publishing  house,  founded 
thirty  years  ago  in  Hamburgh  and  Leipzig,  request  the  public 
to  inspect  their  immense 
Stoclc  of  One   Million  Worlcs,  the  largest  in 

tlie  United  States. 
Our  own  25,000  publications  rank  highest  in  Europe,  and  sur- 
pass by  far  all  that  has  ever  been  published  in  the  United 
States. 

These  facts  empower  us  to  sell  good  music  at  the  lowest 
rates.  To  Dealers,  Seminaries  and  Teachers,  very  favorable 
terms. 

[j:7"0ur  PIANOS,  Grand,  Upright,  and  Square,  combine 
richness  of  tone,  elegance  with  cheapness,  having  no  compe- 
tition. 


^J' 


leatly  and  promptly  executed  at  tMs  Office. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     y  •)   Broadway.^  N.T. 

NOVELLO'S    LIBRARY 

FOR  THE    DIPFUSEON    OP 

MUSICAL   KNOWLEDGE. 

NOW     READY: 

Coin-pleU.  three  volumes  in  onr.^  hound  in  cloth.     Price  ©2.63  : 
Bijmail,  a?2  85. 

ALBRECHT.'^BRRGER'S  oollfofed  Writingson  THOROUGH 
BASE,  HARMONY,  and  COMl»OSITION,  for  Self-lnstnirtion. 
Transliited  by  Sabilla  Noveli.o,  from  the  original  German. 
The  musical  examples  revised  by  Vincent  Novello.  [Former 
price,  S^IO  50.]  Vol.  1.  Harmony  and  Tborough-IJase,  88  cte.,  by 
mail,  94  cents.  Vols.  11.  and  111  ,  Guide  to  Composition. 
Eacb,  88  cents  ;  by  mail,  94  cents. 
V. 

CATEL'S  TREATISE  ON  HARMONY.  Translated  by  Mary 
CowBEN   Clakke,  from   the  original  Trench.     [Former  price, 
$3.75-]    In  paper  wrapper,  63  cents  ;  by  mail,  63  cts. 
IV. 

MOZART'S  SUCCINCT  THOROUGH-CASE  SCHOOL.— 
Transiared  from  the  German  by  Sadilla  Novello.   Themusifal 
examples  revi.'^ed  by  Josiah  Pittman.    [Former  price,  ^1  75.] 
In  paper  wrapper.  21  cents  ;  by  mail,  23  cents. 
III. 

FETTS'  TREATISE  on  CHOIR  and  CHORUS  SINGING. 
Trantslated  from  the  French,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Helmohe, 
M.A.  [Former  price,  15  francs  J  In  paper  wrapper,  36  cents; 
by  mail,  41  cents. 

MARX'S.  DR.,  GENERAL  MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION.— An 
aid  to  Teachers  and  Learners  in  every  branch  of  Musical 
Knowledge.  Translated  by  George  Macirone,  from  the  ori- 
ginal German,  expressly  for  Novello's  Library  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Mu.^if-al  Knowledjie.  [Former  price,  S3. 75]  Bound  in 
cloth,  price,  ©1.63;  by  mail,  Srl.TS. 

\*  Of  this  work,  five  hime  eilitions  have  been  printed  in 
Germany,  besides  being  reprinted  in  England.  It  comprfliends 
minute  explanations  of  every  musical  niatier,  from  the  sim- 
plest rudiments,  through  the  various  elabora;ion.-:  of  rhythm, 
doctrine  of  tones,  instruments,  elementary  and  artistic  Ibrms 
of  composition,  artistic  performance,  and  musical  education  in 
general. 

CTTERUBINI'S  TREATISE  ON  COUNTERPOINT  AND 
FUGUE.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke,  from  the  origi- 
nal French.  The  musical  portion  hits  mI-^o  been  supervised  by 
by  Mr.  .losTAH  Pittm^n,  Organist  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  [Former 
price,  3f;7.8S.]     Bound  in  cloi:h,  price,  SI. 63  ;  by  mail,  9fl.75. 

THE  ORGAN  AND  ITS  CONSTRUCTION;  A  Systematic 
Hand-Book  for  Organists,  Organ  Builders,  etc.  Translated 
from  the  German  of  J.  J,  Seidel,  Organist  at  Breslau.  Price, 
$150;  by  mail,  S1.63. 

J.  A.  NOVELLO, 
Sacred  Music  Store,  389  Brondway,  New  Yorlc, 
And  af;  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS. 

IMPORTEKS  OF  FOKEIGN  MUSIC, 

HAVE  REMOVED   TO 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Kintli  St. 

NEW    YORK. 

WILLIAM  R.  EABCOCK. 

JiKclor  of  Pusit  &  ©rganist  of  Central  Cljurclj, 

— ALSO — 

©rtjanist  b£  tl)c  ^ItniJcIsso^n  CDTjotal  Sotittj, 

May  be  addressed  at  Itichardson'a  Musical  Exchange,  or  his 
Residence.  Adams  House. 


s 


MITH     &,     NIXOK'S     NEW     HAI.I., 
Fourtll  street.  Cincinnati.  Oliio. 

IS  HOW  COMPLETliD. 
CAPACITY,     a. SOD. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TEACH  EIE     ©F     MUSIC, 
365  Washington  Street.  Boston. 

CHICKERING    &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

WARDROOMS, 

3M:.A.S60I»a"XO     1"ES33^E»XjE3, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON,  tf 

EDAATARD    Ii.    BAIiGH, 


CHURCH    OKaANS. 

COPARTNERSHIP    NOTICE- 

WM,  B.  D.  SIMMONS,  Organ  Builder, 

(Heretofore  doing  business  in  the  style  of  \Vm.  B  D.  Simmons 
&  Co.)  and 

GEORGE   FISHER, 

Of  Ciimbridge,  have  this  day  formed  a  Coparfner.'^hip  for  con- 
tinuing the  nianufacture  of  Church  OriiJins, 

We<le.«ign  to  keep  in  our  Warerooms  New  Instruments  for  sale 
at  prices  from  S'400  to  ffil.GflOeach,  and  are  pn-psired  to  build 
by  contraet  at  the  shortest  notiee.  Organs,  worth  from  S600  to 
S^  12.000.  And  by  prompt  anii  fuitbful  execution  ofordenshope  to 
merit  a  like  encourjigement  to  that  heretofore  extended  to  Wm. 
R.  D.  Simmons,  and  which  has  indicated  the  nece.'^sity  of  this 
business  connection,  that  his  entire  attenti<)n  may  be  devoted 
to  the  more  difificulr,  and  artistic  parts  of  the  business,  so  that 
an  increase  thereof  may  cause  no  diminution  of  the  personal 
attention  which  is  requisite  for  the  mainteiianrb  of  the  CIIA- 
llACTER  of  our  instruments,  upon  which  we  rely  for  success. 
Wliile  it  will  be  our  aiui  and  ambition  to  furnish  Obgaks  of 
A  Perfection  op  tone  and  Mechanism,  and  of  an  eleoance  op 
EXTERIOR  UNSURPASSED,  weare  Confident  of  abilitv  tnofTyr  terms 
MOIIM  FAVOUAliLE  THAN  CAN  BE  OBTAINED  ELSE- 
"WIIEKE,  for  the  following  reasons :  Having  ample  means,  we 
can  purctiase  in  large  quantities  at  first  cost,  fcr  cash  ;  can  al- 
ways command  the  mo.'^r  talented  a:=Pisfant^,  and  also  do  suf- 
ficient business  to  practise  division  of  labor,  which,  by  assign- 
ii]g  parts  to  workmen  skilled  in  their  particular  branch,  neces- 
sarily insures  better  work  at  less  expense.  Our  Manufactory, 
by  its  proximity  to  Charles  river,  enables  us  to  receive  lumber 
direct  from  the  vessel  at  first  cost,  and  having  been  erected 
expressly  for  the  business,  is  in  arrangement,  size,  conve- 
nience and  its  facilities  unequalled,  being  rurnishcil  withsti'am 
engine,  steam-heiittfd  drying-house,  planing,  grooving,  match- 
ing, moulding,  tenoning,  boring,  and  other  mnchines,  together 
with  l.'ith  scroll,  circular  and  other  saws,  &c.,  all  operated 
by  steam  power 

Tktse  fiicilities  are  such  as  are  possfssed  by  no  other  manu~ 
facturer  of  Organs  in  this  country^  and  of  themselves  would 
enable  us  to  furnish  instruments,  with  a  fair  profit,  at  a  price 
which  those  of  like  quality  must  cost  builders  who  have  work 
done  by  hand  that  can  be  better  executed  at  half  the  cost  by 
steam  machinery. 

Second  hand  Organs  at  all  times  for  sale> 

Orders  for  tuning  church  organs  promptly  attended  to,  and 
contracts  taken  for  tuning  by  the  year. 
Orders  respectfully  solicited. 

SIMMONS    &L    FISHER, 
No.  1  Charles  St.,  cor.  of  Cambridge  St.  Boston. 
Boston,  October  1, 1855.  06  3mo 

CARL    ZERRAHN, 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

May  be  addressed  at  Wade's  Music  Store,  197  Washington  St. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  Washington  Street, 

BOSTON,     MASS. 

YOUNG  UBIES'  VOCAL  MUSIC  SCHOOL. 

E.  R.  ELAMCHARU,  Teacher, 

This  School  js  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  acquire  the 
ability  to  r^a'l  music  readily  at  sight, and  is  particularly  adapr- 
ed  to  the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  teach 
singinn  in  schools,  or  to  receive  instruction,  from  the  best  mas- 
ters, in  the  Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  Style,  &c. 

Address,  care  of  Geo.  J.  ^\'ebb  &  Co  ,  No.  3  Winter  street. 

MR.  J.  C.  D.  PAEKER, 

WILL   be  happy  to  give  instruction  in   Piano-forte  and 
Organ  playing,  and  the  Theory  of  Music.     Address: — 
No.  3  Ilayward  Place.  May  26.  tf 

J.   TP.ENKLE, 

TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence  KIo.  56  K.neeland  Street. 


C.    BREUSIWO, 
IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

[Cr"  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

MR.  AUGUST  FRIES, 

Teacher  of  Music,  will  be  ready  to  receive  pupils  after  October 
lorh,  and  m:<y  be  addressed  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange, 
282  Washington  street,  or  at  his  residence,  15  Dix  riace. 

CARL    HAVSE 

OFFERS  his  services  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
in  the  higher  branches  of  Piano  playing.  Tlie  attention 
of  Amateurs,  l*rofes;?ional  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  wish 
to  accomplish  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
ing, is  respectfully  requested 

Mr.  Ilause  may  be  nddressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Richardson,  282  Washington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Heed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  Row. 

MUSI^^AHD     JOB     PBinSTTIlfG-    OPFICe!! 


FIRST    PREMIUM     MELODEONS, 

The  Very  Best  now  Manufactured. 

T7=-S.  D,  &  II.  W.  SMITH  respectfully  CE.II  the  attention  of 
the  puhljc  to  their  JMl'ROVEI*  MELODEONS,  constantly  on 
e.'ihibition  at  their  W'areroonis, 

Wo.  417  "Wasliington  Street. 

By  means  of  a  new  method  of  voicing,  known  only  to  them- 
selves, they  have  succeeded  in  removing  the  harsh  and  buzzing 
sound  whiih  formerly  characterized  the  instrument,  render- 
ing the  tones  full,  clear  and  organ-like.  The  action  is  prnoipt 
and  reliable,  enabling  the  performer  to  execute  the  most  rapid 
music  without  obscuring  the  tones.  The  swell  is  arranged  to 
give  great  expression. 

The  nianuiacturers  received  the  First  Premium,  over  all  com- 
petitors, at  the  Fair  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  SIn-hanic 
Asso.  iation  ;  also  at  the  Metropolitan  Mechanics'  Fair,  held  at 
Washington,  B.  C. 

For  the  Parlor,  instruments  are  furnished  at  prices  varying 
from  SF45  to  S150. 

Larger  instruments,  with  two  hanks  of  keys,  for  chapeb  and 
small  churehe.'i,  from  S?150  to  SGCK). 

This  last  instrument,  known  as  the  ORGAN  HARMONIUM, 
has  been  essentially  improved  by  Messrs.  Smith,  and  they  have 
eecured  a  patent  tbei-efur. 

Persons  who  wish  to  Iiire  Me]odeon.=  with  a  view  of  purchas- 
ing at  tlie  end  of  the  yejir,  can  have  the  rents  credited  as  part 
payment  of  the  purchase  m(mey. 

MEYER    &    TRETBAR, 

9m|inrtrr3  nnil  ^Jnlilisjjrrs'nf  3Kn5ir, 

BUFFALO^    N.  TT. 

1E?-AGENTS  for  the  Publishing  House  of  G.  M.  MEYER,  Je. 
Brunswick. 

"VOCAL   INSTRUCTOR." 

THE  EUROPEAN  METHOD  of  Teaching  Tocal  Music  in 
Classes,  with  Elementary  and  Progressive  Exercises  in 
Solfeggi  and  Vocalization— including  a  selection  of  Secular  and 
Sacred  Duetto.-;,  Trios,  Quartettes  and  Choruses,  by  fllr.  Deems. 
Price  S6  per  doz.  Published  entire  iu  Treble  and  Bass  Clefs, 
separately.  A  copy  for  examination  in  Treble  and  Bass  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  upon  the  reception  of  50  cts  in  stamps 
or  money.    Published  by  OEORGF  WILLIG,  Jr.,  Baltimore. 

HENRY   S.    CUTLER, 

f  lAiiiia  ii  1211  iijii\ir, 

BASEMENT  ROOM   IN  THE   CHURCH  OF  THE  ADVENT, 

GREEN  STREET. 

0;^ Communications  may  be  lefc  with  Oliver  Ditson,  or  with 

Nathan  Ricuardson. 

ANDEEAS    T.    THOEUP, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PlANO-FORTE, 
84:   Piiickney   Street- 
May  he  addressed  at  Reed's  or  Richardson's  Music  Stores. 

ADOLPH     KIELBLOCK, 

T  E  A.C  HER    OF    MUSIC^ 
V .    S.     HOTEL. 

Communication.''  can  be  left  at  Mr.  Ditson's  music  store. 

MR.  HARRISON  MILLARD 

Respectfully  announces  to  his  former  pupils  and  the  public 
generally,  tbat  he  is  now  ready  to  re.-urae  his  LESSONS  IN 
SINGING,  on  the  same  terms  as  the  past  year. 
No.  6  Tyler  Street,  Oct  6,  1855. 

HERMANN  ECKHARDT, 

BEGS  LEAVE  to  inform  the  Musical  Public  of  Boston,  that 
he  can  devote  a  few  spare  hours  to  giving  instruction  in 
the  higher  branches  ni  Musii-,  such  as  the  Sonatas  of  Blozurt 
and  Beethoven,  with  Violin  accompaniment.  Thorough  Bass, 
&c.     Kcsideuee,  No.  14  Pleasant  Street,  corner  of  Spear  Place. 

OTTO    DRESEIi 

lias  returned  to  tnwn  and  is  ready  fn  icoeive  pupils.    He  may 
be  addressed  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange. 

TEACHER  OF  MUSIC,  265  Washington  St. 

RESIDENCE 13  SUAWMUT  STREET,  BOSTON. 


T  E 


A.   W.   FRENZEL, 

ACHER     OF     MUSIC, 


May  be  addressed  at  Reed's  or  Bicliardson's  Music  Stores,  or 
at  his  residence.  No  36  Charles  Street. 

GXTSTAV  KREBS 

Is  prepared  to  rereive  Pupils  for  instruction  on  the  Piano, 
Violin,  or  Flu'e.  He  may  be  addressed  at  the  MuMcal  Ex- 
chimse.  No.  -S3  Washington  Street,  or  at  his  residence,  No.  2 
Uollis  Place. 
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Chat  witi  Rossini. 

BY    FERDINAND     HILLER. 

Translated  for  this  Journal  from  the  Zeitung  of  Cologne. 

u. 

— These  journalists !  exclaimed  Rossini,  one 
day.  Here  has  one  of  them  been  printing  how, 
when  I  left  Paris  recently,  1  manifested  almost  as 
great  an  aversion  to  the '  railroad  as  to  German 
music  !  What  do  they  mean  by  that  ? 
— That  you  would  travel  a  great  deal  by  rail- 
road, dear  maestro,  were  that  true,  I  answered. — 
— Not  only  do  I  love  the  great  German  masters  ; 
I  have  made  them  my  especial  study  in  my  earli- 
est youth,  and  have  let  no  opportunity  go  by  to 
learn  to  know  them  more  and  more.  How  much 
delight  }'ou  have  already  afforded  me  through  the 
performance  of  Bach's  compositions  ! 
— I  have  never  played  his  noble  piano  pieces 
with  more  pleasure,  than  when  I  was  able  to  play 
them  before  you. 

— What  a  colossal  nature,  this  Bach  !  In  sucJi  a 
style  to  write  this  mass  of  compositions !  It  is  in- 
comprehensible. What  to  others  was  hard,  nay, 
impossible,  was  mere  play  to  him.  Plow  is  it 
about  that  fine  edition  of  his  works  ?  I  first  heard 
of  it  through  a  family  from  Lcipsic,  who  visited 
me  in  Florence,  and  probably  through  their  me- 
diation two  of  the  volumes  came  to  me.  But  I 
should  like  to  have  the  following  ones. 
— Nothing  is  easier.  You  must  subscribe. 
— AVith  all  my  heart ! 

— Your  name  among  the  members  of  the  Bach 
society — that  would  be  too  good  ! 
— Bach's  portrait  in  the  first  volume  is  splendid, 
resumed  Rossini ;  there  is  an  extraordinary  intel- 
lectual power  expressed  in  it.  Bach  must  have 
also  been  an  eminent  virtuoso. 
— The  most  important  composers  of  the  present 


day  are  happy,  when  they  have  learned  to  play 
some  of  his  pieces  well — he  improvised  such, 
said  I. 

— The  like  of  liim  is  seldom  born.  Do  you  bring 
out  many  of  his  works  in  Germany  ? 
. — Not  so  many  as  we  should — but  yet  a  good  many. 
— Alas  !  such  a  thing  is  not  possible  in  Italy,  and 
less  than  ever  now,  complained  Rossini.  We 
cannot,  as  you  do  in  Germany,  collect  great  choirs 
of  amateurs.  Formerly  we  had  good  vocal  forces 
in  churches  and  chapels — that  is  all  lost.  Even 
in  the  Sixtine  chapel,  since  the  death  of  B,aini, 
things  have  continually  retrograded.  Apropos, 
how  stands  it  with  the  controversy  about  the  gen- 
uineness of  Mozart's  Requiem?  Have  they  ar- 
rived, of  late,  at  any  sure  results  ? 
• — No  further  than  you  already  know. 
— No  other  man  but  Mozart  made  that  Confuta- 
tis,  at  all  events,  exclaimed  the  maestro,  singing 
over  the  beginning.  That  is  magnificent!  And 
the  sotto  voce  at  the  end !  Those  modulations  ! 
I  always  had  a  special  partiality  for  the  sotto  voce 
in  chorus — but  in  this  one,  whenever  I  have  heard 
it,  I  felt  the  icy  chill  creep  down  my  back. — 
Pauvre  Mozart ! 

—In  a  certain  Biography,  which  concerns  you 
particularly,  it  is  stated  that  Mozart  hardly  ever 
laughed  three  times  in  his  life.  What  say  you  to 
such  nonsense  ?  There  are  several  tilings  said 
there  which  }'0u  must  explain  to  me.  Is  it  true, 
for  instance,  that  you  asked  your  old  teacher,  the 
padre  Mattei,  a  short  time  since,  whether  you 
yet  knew  enough  to  write  an  opera,  and  upon  his 
answering  in  the  afErmative,  that  3-ou  got  up  and 
walked  away  ? 

■ — Nothing  could  be  less  true !  I  had  studied 
three  years  at  the  Lyceum  in  Bologna,  during 
which  time,  however,  I  had  to  do  my  utmost  to 
pay  for  my  instruction  and  support  my  parents. 
I  succeeded,  but  it  was  in  a  pretty  beggarly  man- 
ner. I  accompanied  the  recitative  at  the  piano 
at  the  theatre,  and  got  six  paoli  a  night  for  it.  I 
had  a  fine  voice,  and  sang  in  the  churches.  Also 
I  composed,  besides  the  exercises  which  Mattei 
gave  me,  here  and  there  a  profane  piece  for  a 
singer  to  introduce  into  an  opera  or  sing  in  a  con- 
cert ;  for  example,  for  Zamboni  and  others,  who 
gave  me  a  trifle  for  the  service.  Now  when  I  had 
toiled  through  Counterpoint  and  Fugue,  I  asked 
Mattei  what  he  would  set  before  me  next.  The 
Plain  Chant  and  Canon  was  the  reply.  How 
much  time  shall  I  have  to  spend  on  them  ?  About 
two  years.  But  I  was  not  able  to  keep  on  so 
long,  and  that  I  explained  to  the  good  Padre, 
who  understood  the  case  very  well,  and  always 
remained  attached  to  me.  I  myself  have  lament- 
ed, often  enough  since,  that  I  had  not  labored 
longer  under  his  eare. 


— You  were   able  to  make  your  way  through, 
even  without  the  canon,  said  I,  laughing.    Was 
Mattei  a  very  able  teacher  ? 
— He  was  excellent  with  the  pen  in  his  hand — his 
corrections  were  exceedingly  instructive.    But  he 
was  terribly  monosyllabic,  and  every  oral  elucida- 
tion had  almost  to  be  torn  from  him  by  force. — 
Have  yon  seen  any  of  his  compositions  ? 
■ — ^I  have  never  come  across  anything  of  his. 
— If  you  are  ever  again  in  Bologna,  do  not  fail 
to  take  a  look  into  them  at  the  Lyceum.     They 
are  only  church  music,  and  the  solo  passages  are 
not  remarkable  ;  but  the  pleni,  as  we  Italians  call 
it,  are  excellent. 

— I  must  come  back  to  your  youthful  days,  dear 
maestro.  You  certainly  composed  much  before 
yoti  came  under  the  tuition  of  Mattei  ? 
• — ^A  whole  opera,  Demetrio  e  Polibio,  which  in 
the  series  of  my  works  has  always  been  named 
later,  replied  Rossini,  because  it  was  first  publicly 
performed,  after  some  other  dramatic  attempts, 
four  or  five  years  after  it  was  written.  I  com- 
posed it  originally  for  the  Mombelli  family,  with- 
out ever  knowing  that  it  was  an  opera.  When  I 
had  begun  my  studies  with  Mattei,  I  was  unable, 
during  the  first  months,  to  bring  any  thing  more 
to  pass  ;  I  trembled  at  every  bass  note,  and  every 
middle  part  gave  me  a  little  shudder.  Afterwards 
I  recovered  my  early  confidence. 
— That  was  very  fortunate.  Had  yon  begun  al- 
ready in  Pesaro  to  learn  music  ? 
— I  had  left  Pesaro  in  my  earliest  childhood.  My 
father  held  the  situation  there  in  the  Commune 
of  town-trumpeter,  he  played  the  horn  in  the  the- 
atre, and  all  that  went  on  decently  enough  until  the 
arrival  of  the  French,  when  he  lost  his  place.  My 
mother,  who  had  a  fine  voice,  availed  herself  of  it 
to  help  us  out  of  trouble,  and  so  we  left  Pesaro. — 
The  poor  mother  !  She  was  not  without  talent, 
although  she  did  not  know  a  note.  She  sang  as 
orecchiante,  as  we  call  it ;  that  is,  altogether  by  ear. 
I  may  say,  en  passant,  the  same  is  the  ease  with 
eighty  out  of  a  hundred  Italian  singers. 
— That  is  inconceivable  ! 

— It  is  strange.    To  learn  to  warble  a  cavatina  af- 
ter another  seems  an  easy  affair ;  but  how  these 
people  go  to  work  to  learn  hy  heart  the  middle 
parts  in  ensemble  pieces,  is  to  me  quite  a  puzzle. 
— They  must  be  either  very  musical  or  very  un- 
musical ;  but  pray,  let  us  come  back  to  yourself, 
said  I,  a  little  impatiently.     Where  did  you  begin 
to  learn  music  ? 
— At  Bologna. 
— And  with  whom  '? 

— A  certain  Prinetti,  of  Novara,  gave  me  in- 
struction on  the  Spinet.  He  was  a  remarkable 
fellow.  He  manufactured  some  sort  of  liqueur, 
gave  a  few  music  lessons,  and  so  worked  his  way 
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along.  He  never  owned  a  bed — he  slept  stand- 
ing. 

— What,  standing  ?  You  joke,  maestro. 
— It  is  precisely  as  I  tell  you.  At  night  he 
wrapped  himself  up  in  his  mantle,  leaned  against 
some  corner  of  an  arcade,  and  so  went  to  sleep. 
The  watchmen  knew  him  and  did  not  disturb 
him.  Then  he  came  at  a  very  early  hour  to  me, 
pulled  me  out  of  bed,  which  I  did  not  relish 
much,  and  set  me  to  playing.  Sometimes  he  had 
not  rested  sufRciently,  and  slept  while  I  worked 
away  upon  the  spinet,  all  the  while  standing.  I 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  and  crept 
back  into  my  feather  bed.  When  he  woke  up 
and  sought  me  there  again,  he  was  pacified  by 
my  assurance  that  I  had  played  my  piece  through 
without  mistakes  during  his  slumber.  His  method 
was  not  exactly  the  most  modern  ;  thus,  for  exam- 
ple, he  made  me  play  the  scale  with  the  thumb 
and  the  forefinger  only. 

— That  seems  to  have  hurt  you  quite  as  little  as 
your  neglect  of  the  canon.  But  who,  besides 
him,  were  your  first  teachers  ? 
— A  certain  AngelO-  Tesei  taught  me  how  to 
play  figured  bass,  I'  accojnjiagnamenlo,  and  exer- 
cised me  in  soIfec/(/i.  A  tenor,  formerly  of  some 
note,  Babini,  gave  me  the  higher  instructions  in 
singing. 

— You  had  a  charming  voice  ? 
— I  sang  quite  finely  as  a  boy.     At  that  time  I 
went  once   upon  the  stage  and   performed    the 
boy's  part  in  the  Camilla  of  Paee.    But  I  did  not 
get  beyond  that. 

— Were  any  other  notable  artists  among  your 
schoolmates  at  the  Lyceum  ?  I  inquired. 
• — The  first  year  which  I  passed  there  was  the 
last  year  of  Morlacchi's  studies,  and  my  third 
year  was  the  first  year  of  Donizetti. 
— I  thought  that  Donizetti  was  a  pupil  of  Si- 
mon Mair. 

— He  had  made  all  sorts  of  attempts  with  him, 
but  he  received  his  real  musical  culture  in  Bolo- 
gna. And  that  he  learned  something  clever,  no 
one  will  deny. 

— Certainly  not.  But  you  must  tell  me  a  little 
more  of  your  earliest  youth  time,  dear  maestro. — 
I  am  not  easily  satisfied  in  such  things. 
— Another  time,  caro  Ferdlnando.  There  comes 
my  wife ;  it  is  our  dinner  time.  After  dinner 
let  us  smoke  a  cigar  together ! 

[To  be  continued.] 


Life  of  John  Sebastian  Bach ; 

WITH  A   CRITICAL  VIEW   OF  HIS  COMPOSITIONS,  BY  J.  N.  FORKEL. 
(Contiuued  from  p.  59  ) 

What  has  hitherto  been  said  refers  chiefly  to 
Bach's  compositions  for  tbe  clavichord  and  organ  ; 
but  now  perhaps  the  reader  may  like  to  hear  a  few 
remarks  as  to  his  vocal  works.  It  was  at  Weimar 
he  first  found  occasion  to  try  his  powers  on  vocal 
composition.  Here  he  was  appointed  leader  of 
tbe  band,  and  as  such  it  was  his  province  to  fur- 
nish church  music  for  the  court  chapel.  The 
style  of  his  church  music,  like  that  of  his  organ 
pieces,  was  solemn,  devout,  and  such  in  every 
respect  as  church  music  should  be.  He  also  adop- 
ted the  very  right  principle  of  not  studying  the 
effect  of  single  words,  which  is  indeed  but  mere 
trifling,  but  sought  to  give  the  expression  of  the 
whole.  His  chorusses  are  throughout  magnificent 
and  solemn.  He  often  formed  them  by  choosing 
a  choral  melody,  and  making  the  other  parts  ac- 
company iii  fugues  after  the  manner  of  motets. 
They  have  the  same  richness  of  harmony  as  his 
other  works,  only  adapted  to  suit  the  vocal  parts 
and  instrumental  accompaniments.    His  recitative 


is  musical  declamation  provided  with  rich  basses. 
In  his  airs,  many  of  which  are  full  of  expressive 
melody,  he  seemed  to  have  been  shackled  by  the 
necessity  of  conforming  to  the  abilities  of  the 
performers,  who,  nevertheless,  made  ceaseless  com- 
plaints of  their  difficulty.  If  he  had  been  so  for- 
tunate as  to  have  had  more  able  performers  of  liis 
church  music,  it  would  have  certainly  left  deeper 
impressions  of  its  excellence,  and  have  been  like 
his  other  works  still  used  and  admired.  The 
exhaustless  stores  of  Art  which  they  contain  would 
have  been  thought  worthy  of  longer  preservation. 
Among  many  occasional  pieces  which  he  composed 
at  Leipsic,  I  must  mention  two — one  of  which  was 
performed  at  Coethen  at  the  interment  of  his 
beloved  Prince  Leopold,  the  other  at  St.  Paul's 
church  at  Leipsic  at  the  funeral  sermon,  on  the 
death  of  Christiana  Eberhardine,  Queen  of  Po- 
land and  Electress  of  Saxony.  The  former  con- 
tains choruses  of  great  magnificence,  and  of  the 
most  touching  expression ;  the  latter  has  only 
single  chorusses,  but  they  are  socharminnr  that  he 
who  begins  to  play  one  of  them  will  never  get  up 
till  he  has  finished  it.  It  was  written  October 
1727.  Besides  these  Bach  composed  a  great 
many  motets,  principally  for  the  choir  of  St. 
Thomas's  school  at  Leipsic.  This  choir  consisted 
of  fifty  singers  and  sometimes  more,  for  whose 
musical  improvement  Bach  provided  like  a  father, 
and  gave  them  such  constant  practice  in  motets, 
for  one,  two,  and  more  voices,  that  in  time  they 
became  both  good  and  correct  choir  singers. 
Among  them,  motets  for  two  choruses,  written  with 
this  intent,  which  surpass  everything  of  this  kind 
in  richness  of  harmony  and  melod}^,  and  also  in 
life  and  spirit ;  but  like  all  Bach's  works,  or  rather 
like  all  great  and  excellent  works  of  Art,  they  are 
difficult  of  execution,  and  must,  to  produce  their 
due  effect,  be  performed  by  a  full  orchestra. 
These  are  the  most  important  of  Bach's  vocal 
compositions.  For  the  inferior  branch  of  Art 
contributing  to  social  entertainment,  he  has  done 
little  or  nothing;  notwithstanding  his  friendly  and 
sociable  disposition.  He  is  said,  for  instance, 
never  to  have  composed  a  song.  For  this,  how- 
ever, a  Bach  was  not  wanted.  These  pleasing 
little  productions  of  Art  will  never  become  extinct ; 
Nature  herself  produces  them,  even  without  the 
plan  of  laborious  culture. 

CHAPTER     VI. 

There  are  many  talented  composers  and  clever 
amateurs  of  all  instruments  who  are  never  the  less 
incapable  of  teaching  others  what  they  know 
either  theoretically  or  practically.  Either  they 
have  not  bestowed  sufficient  attention  on  the 
practice  which  developed  their  natural  powers,  or 
by  dint  of  good  teaching  they  have  attained  to  a 
certain  degree  of  technical  ability  without  inquir- 
ing of  their  teacher  why  such  and  such  things 
must  be  done  in  a  certain  manner  and  not  other- 
wise. When  such  performers  are  well  taught 
their  practice  may  be  very  instructive  to  beoin- 
ners,  but  they  cannot  impart  instruction,  properly 
so  called.  The  tedious  course  of  self-instruction, 
in  which  the  student  follows  a  thousand  devious 
tracks  ere  he  discover  the  right  one,  is  perhaps 
the  only  method  of  forming  a  really  good  teacher. 
His  frequent  fruitless  efforts  and  errors  brina;  him 
gradually  acquainted  with  all  the  resources  of  his 
art;  he  discovers  every  impediment  to  his  ad- 
vancement and  learns  how  to  avoid  it.  This 
method  is  the  longest,  it  is  true,  but  he  who  has 
the  courage  to  pursue  it,  will,  as  the  reward  of  his 
persevering  toil,  learn  to  attain  his  end  by  a 
means  which  will  be  more  agreeable.  All  those 
who  have  founded  a  school  of  music  of  their  own, 
have  accomplished  it  by  such  fatiguing  means. 
The  new  and  more  pleasing  road  was  that  which 
distinguished  their  school  from  others;  and  such 
and  so  distinguished  was  the  school  of  Bach.  He 
who  knows  much  can  alone  teach  much.  He 
alone,  who  has  made  himself  acquainted  with 
dangers,  and  has  himself  attacked  and  overcome 
them,  can  successfully  teach  others  how  to  avoid 
them.  Bach  did  both ;  his  teaching  was  in  con- 
sequence the  most  instructive,  sure,  and  beneficial 
that  was  ever  known.  All  his  pupils  trod,  in  one 
or  other  branch  of  the  art,  in  the  footsteps  of 
their  great  master,  though  none  ever  equalled, 


still  less  surpassed  him.  I  will  first  speak  of  his 
instructions  in  playing.  His  first  aim  was  to  teach 
his  pupils  his  own  peculiar  touch,  of  which  we 
have  before  spoken.  To  this  end  he  made  them 
practice,  for  months  together,  nothing  but  simple 
passages  for  all  the  fingers  of  botli  hands,  with 
constant  attention  to  a  clear  and  distinct  touch. 
None  could  escape  these  e.xercises  under  some 
months  constant  practice,  and  it  was  his  unalter- 
able opinion  that  they  should  be  continued  from 
six  months  to  twelve.  But  when  he  found,  after 
some  months,  any  one  beginning  to  lose  patience, 
he  obligingly  wrote  for  them  little  connected 
pieces  in  which  these  same  exercises  were  com- 
bined together.  Such  were  his  "  Six  little  Pre- 
ludes for  Beginners,"  and  the  "  Fifteen  two-part 
Inventions."  Both  were  written  down  during  the 
hours  of  teaching,  in  compliance  with  the  momen- 
tary want  of  the  scholar,  but  he  afterwards  im- 
proved them  into  beautiful  and  expressive  com- 
positions. AVith  this  exercise  of  the  fingers,  in 
either  single  passages  or  in  little  compositions  of 
the  same  kind,  he  combined  the  practice  of  orna- 
ments and  graces  with  both  hands.  After  this  he 
immediately  gave  his  scholars  his  greater  works, 
whereon  to  exercise  their  strength.  And  to 
lessen  their  difficulties,  it  was  his  system  to  play 
through  to  them  the  piece  they  were  about  to 
study,  saying,  "  This  is  the  style,"  a  system  com- 
bining many  advantages.  If  hj  hearing  a  piece 
played  through  with  its  true  character  the  zeal 
and  inclination  of  the  pupil  are  awakened,  this 
would  be  in  itself  no  small  advantage;  but  by 
giving  him  at  once  an  idea  of  what  the  piece 
ought  to  be,  and  what  he  has  to  aim  at,  the  advan- 
tage is  greater  still.  The  understanding  is  brought 
into  play,  and  the  fingers  act  much  better  under 
its  direction  than  they  could  do  without  it ;  and 
many  a  young  performer,  who,  without  this  aid, 
would  scarcely  know  how  to  make  sense  jof  such 
a  piece  at  the  end  of  a  year's  practice,  would 
learn  it  very  easily  in  a  month,  if  having  it  played 
to  him  he  had  been  at  once  enabled  to  acquire  a 
just  idea  of  its  style  and  character. 

Bach's  plan  of  teaching  composition  was  equally 
excellent  and  successfuL  He  did  cot  commence 
with  the  dry,  unnecessary  counterpoints,  as  did 
other  masters  of  his  time,  neither  did  he  hinder 
his  scholars  with  calculations  of  the  proportions  of 
notes,  which  were  in  his  opinion  more  useful  to  the 
theorist  and  instrument-maker  than  the  composer. 
He  proceeded  at  once  to  pure  thorough  bass  in 
four  parts,  insisting  particularly  that  these  parts 
should  be  written  out  separately,  as  the  best 
means  of  rendering  the  idea  of  the  pure  progres- 
sion of  the  harmony  evident  to  the  learner.  He 
then  proceeded  to  choral  melodies,  or  psalm  tunes, 
to  which  he  at  first  set  the  basses  himself,  leaving 
only  to  the  pupils  to  invent  the  alto  and  tenor  to 
them.  By  degrees  he  let  them  set  the  basses  also. 
He  constantly  insisted,  not  only  on  the  greatest 
degree  of  purity  in  the  harmony  itself,  but  also 
on  natural  connection,  and  flowing  melody  in  all 
the  parts.  It  is  well  known  what  models  he  him- 
self produced  of  this  kind ;  his  middle  parts  are 
often  so  smooth  and  melodious  that  they  might  be 
used  as  upper  parts;  he  made  his  pupils  aim  at 
the  like  excellencies  in  all  their  e.xercises,  and  till 
they  had  attained  a  great  degree  of  perfection  in 
them  he  did  not  suffer  them  to  attempt  inventions 
of  their  own.  Their  sense  of  purity,  order,  and 
connection  in  the  parts  must  first  have  been  tried 
on  the  inventions  of  others,  and  have  become  in 
a  manner  habitual  to  them,  before  he  conceived 
them  capable  of  applying  these  qualities  to  their 
compositions.  He  took  it  for  granted  that  all  his 
pupils  were  qualified  to  think  musically,  and  those 
who  had  not  this  necessary  qualification  were  sin- 
cerely and  earnestly  advised  by  him  not  to  attempt 
composition.  And  accordingly  he  refrained  from 
beginning  with  his  sons,  as  well  as  any  of  his  other 
pupils,  in  the  study  of  composition  till  he  had  seen 
attempts  of  theirs,  in  which  he  thought  he  could 
espy  this  musical  ability  or  genius.  Then  when 
the  before  mentioned  preparations  in  harmony 
were  ended,  he  took  up  the  study  of  fugues,  be- 
ginning with  those  in  two  parts,  and  so  on.  In  all 
these  e.xercises  in  composition  he  kept  his  pupils 
strictly  so.  1st.  To  compose  entirely  from  the 
mind,  without  the  aid  of  an  instrument,  and  those 
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wlio  wished  to  ilo  otherwise,  lie  termed,  in  ridieule, 
"  Hiirpsiehord  Kniglits."  2iully.  To  pay  constant 
attention,  as  well  to  the  consistency  of  each  single 
part,  in  and  for  itself,  as  with  regard  to  its  rela- 
tion to  the  parts  connected  and  concurrent  with  it. 
No  part,  not  even  a  middle  part,  was  allowed  to 
break  off  before  it  had  entirely  and  fully  ex- 
pressed all  it  had  to  express.  Every  note  was 
required  to  have  a  connection  with  the  preceding. 
If  any  one  appeared  of  which  it  was  not  clearly 
evident  whence  it  came,  and  to  what  it  tended,  it 
was  summarily  discarded  as  suspicious.  This  ex- 
treme degree  of  exactness  in  the  arrangement  of 
every  single  part,  is  precisely  wdiat  marked  Bach's 
harmony  a  manifold  melody.  The  confusion  of 
parts,  by  a  note  belonging  to  the  tenor  falling  into 
the  counter-tenor,  or  the  reverse ;  the  senseless 
falling  in  of  several  notes  in  simple  harmonies, 
which,  as  if  dropped  from  the  sk3',  suddenly  in- 
crease the  number  of  the  parts  in  a  single  passage, 
to  vanish  again  in  the  next,  and  having  no  con- 
nection with  the  whole,  is  not  to  be  found  either 
in  his  own  compositions  or  in  those  of  his  scholars. 
He  looked  upon  his  parts  as  persons  forming  a 
select  company  and  conversing  politely  together. 
If  there  were  three,  each  could  in  turn  be  silent 
and  listen  to  the  others,  till  he  had  again  some- 
thing apropos  to  say.  But  if  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  conversation,  some 
uncalled  for  and  importunate  notes  stepped  for- 
ward, and  attempted  to  say  a  word,  or  even  a 
syllable  without  sense  or  propriety.  Bach  regarded 
this  as  a  great  irregularity,  and  taught  his  pupils 
to  consider  that  it  was  not  allowable. 

Notwithstanding  his  strictness  in  this  point, 
however,  he  in  other  respects,  allowed  his  .scholars 
great  license.  In  the  use  of  the  intervals,  in  the 
turns  of  the  melody  and  harmony  he  permitted 
them  to  do  whatever  tliey  could  and  would,  pro- 
vided only  they  admitted  nothing  which  could 
impair  the  musical  euphony,  and  the  perfectly 
just  and  unequivocal  expression  of  the  sense,  for 
the  sake  of  which  all  harmony  is  sought.  As  be 
himself  attempted  whatever  was  possible,  so  he 
liked  to  see  his  pupils  do  the  same.  Other  teach- 
ers of  composition  before  him,  Borardi,  Bononcini, 
and  Fux,  for  instance,  would  not  permit  such 
liberties.  They  feared  their  pupils  might  get  en- 
tangled in  difficulties;  but  they  thus,  it  is  evident, 
prevented  their  learning  to  overcome  difficulties. 
Bach's  mode  is  therefore  unquestionably  better, 
and  leads  the  pupil  farther.  Those  who  desire  to 
become  acquainted  with  Bach's  method  of  teach- 
ing composition  in  its  fullest  extent,  may  find  it 
duly  explained  in  Kirnberger's  "  Kunst  des  reinen 
Sdtzes,"  or  "  Art  of  pure  Composition."  Lastly, 
as  long  as  his  scholars  remained  under  his  direc- 
tion, he  did  not  allow  them  to  study,  or  even  to 
become  acquainted  with  any  but  classical  works, 
except  his  own  compositions.  The  understanding, 
through  which  alone  we  appreciate  the  really 
good,  developes  itself  later  than  the  feeling,  and 
even  this  latter  may  be  misled  and  vitiated  by 
being  frequently  employed  on  inferior  produc- 
tions of  Art.  The  best  plan,  therefore,  in  instruct- 
ing youih  is  to  accustom  them  betimes  to  what  is 
excellent.  The  due  appreciation  of  it  comes  in 
time,  and  their  matured  judgment  confirms  their 
early  taste  for  none  but  the  genuine  works  of  Art. 
[To  be  continued.] 


How  shall  the  Orchestra  or  Choir  be  Placed? 

Beblik,  Nov.  2,  1S55. 
Ml/  Dear  Dwiijht: — Tn  yonr  paper  of  Nov.  6,  1S52, 
is  an  article  fi-om  my  pen,  the  text  to  wliich  is  the 
bad  effect  of  the  singing  in  the  New  York  Tabernacle 
on  the  Sabbath,  owing  to  the  position  of  the  singers' 
seats  in  respect  to  each  other  ;  rising  as  they  do  (or 
did  then)  at  a  very  steep  pitch,  bringing  the  tenors 
and  basses  so  high  above  the  female  voices  that  in 
most  parts  of  the  house  there  was  positively  no 
blending  of  the  parts  whatever.  This  led  to  some 
remarks  upon  the  proper  position  of  the  members  of 
an  orchestra,  or  chorus,  or  of  both,  when  meeting 
together  in  oratorio  or  other  grand  performance. 
Your  correspondent,  "Legato,"  two  weeks  hater  mis- 
understood me,  and  spoke  of  my  "  Scheme  for  ma- 


king harmony  depend  upon  the  position  of  the 
scats."  Now  I  said  nothing  about  harmony,  my 
subject  having  been  the  effect  of  harmony,  or  the 
blending  of  the  instruments  or  voices  from  which 
proceed  the  different  tones  of  which  the  composer 
forms  his  harmony. 

I  have  never  lost  sight  of  this  subject,  and  at  all 
grand  musical  performances  I  pay  special  attention 
to  the  point,  and  that  too  after  reading  all  I  can  find 
whicli  will  bear  upon  the  subject  in  acoustical  works 
and  in  the  long  series  of  English,  American  and 
German  musical  periodicals  for  the  hist  sixty  years. 
I  have  never,  however,  found  an  article  which  has 
this  particular  point  for  its  topic ;  but  all  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  transmission,  dispersion  and 
reverberation  of  sound,  bear  more  or  less  directly 
upon  it,  .and  lead  us  theoretically  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  effect  of  a  chorus,  orchestra,  or  both  com- 
bined, does  depend,  in  some  measure,  upon  the  posi- 
tion iu  which  the  various  singers  and  instruments 
stand  to  each  other. 

I  shall  not  trouble  you  (at  this  time  at  all  events) 
with  the  theoretical  discussion  of  the  matter,  as  I  am 
devoting  my  fragments  of  time  to  the  translation  of 
a  new  and  most  admirable  German  work  upon  musi- 
cal acoustics,  in  wdiich  a  place,  I  hope,  will  be  found 
for  a  discussion  of  this  particular  point  by  an  eminent 
American  scientific  and  mathematical  scholar.  I  shall 
content  myself  now  with  some  results  of  my  obscr- 
servations. 

The  concert  hall  of  the  theatre  in  Berlin  is  the 
place  where  the  royal  orchestra  give  their  famous 
"  Sinfonie  Soire'es."  I  have  also  in  the  same  place 
heard  a  vocal  concert  from  Stekn's  Singing  Society, 
and  an  instrumental  concert  by  Robinstein.  In 
this  hall  the  main  floor,  the  narrow  gallery  on  three 
sides  of  the  room  and  the  broad  gallery  at  one  end 
are  perfectly  flat.  The  orchestra  is  ranged  upon  a 
perfectly  flat  platform,  all  one  and  the  same  floor, 
there  being  no  rise  at  all  from  the  first  violin  to  the 
last  trombone. 

It  follows  that  we,  who  sit  back  of  the  first  row  of 
seats  in  the  broad  gallery,  never  see  the  performers. 
We  are  more  than  paid  ;  for  such  blending  of  all  parts, 
brass,  wood  and  strings,  you  never  heard.  That  this 
is  not  entirely  owing  to  the  perfection  of  the  artists 
engaged,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  this  blending  was 
almost  as  noticeable  in  Eubinstein's  and  Stern's 
picked  up  orchestras,  and  that  it  is  not  so  excellent 
when  the  royal  orchestra  play  in  the  opera  house. 

Liebig's  orchestra,  both  atllennig's  garden  and  at 
Maeder's  saloon,  affords  an  excellent  example  to  the 
point.  Perhaps  your  printer  can  give  these  kvi 
lines,  rudely  representing  the  hall  at  Hennig's,  or 
rather  one  end  of  it: 


a 

c 

a 

h 

A 

B 

0 

A,  B  and  C  are  the  three  long  rooms  of  the  concert 
hall,  side  hy  side,  and  made  into  one  by  huge  arched 
openings  and  doors,  a  and  h  are  the  level  platform, 
elevated  some  four  feet  from  the  floor,  upon  which  the 
orchestra  is  arranged,  a  seems  to  have  been  originally 
intended  as  the  stage  for  small  theatrical  perform- 
ances, as  c  c  stand  there  partly  partitioning  a  from 
6,  as  I  have  represented.  Above  a  is  a  balcony  rf,  or 
gallery. 


Now  the  violins  are  ranged  upon  h  each  side  of  the 
director,  extending  quite  across  the  stage,  and  the 


other  strings  as  nearly  in  front  as  possible.  The 
conscriuencc  is  that  the  stringed  quartet  plays  freely 
and  directly  into  the  hall.  Behind,  come  first  the 
reed  and  wood  instruments,  and  back  of  all  the  brass 
and  the  drums.  I  promised  not  to  go  into  theoreti- 
cal considerations,  so  I  will  only  say  that  the  blend- 
ing is  remarkable,  and  the  small  body  of  violins, 
which  this  orchestra  has,  balances  the  rest  of  the  or- 
chestra far  better  than  ofttimes  double  the  number. 
In  Maeder's  Saloon,  Liebig  has  a  stage  constructed 
precisely  in  the  same  manner.  The  hall  is  larger, 
much  better  constructed  acoustically,  and  the  melt- 
ing of  the  brass,  wood  and  strings  into  each  other 
strikes  every  American  as  wondcrfid. 

Now  per  contra.  Our  new  "  Orchester-Vercin," 
under  Stern,  gives  its  concerts  in  a  new  hall  much 
like  Maeder's,  but  with  no  such  recess.  Consequent- 
ly we  have  the  orchestra  ranged  along  against  the 
wall  at  one  end,  with  nothing  to  throw — to  force  the 
sound  waves  of  the  noisy  instruments  of  the  back 
row  into  and  through  the  sound  waves  of  the  others. 
Though  the  number  of  violins  is  much  larger  than 
at  Liebig's,  they  are  much  less  prominent,  and  the 
balance  not  so  good.  But  the  effect  of  the  orchestra 
as  a  whole,  when  accompanying  the  chorus  or  the 
solos  in  the  vocal  performances,  is  very  fine.  The 
chorus  takes  the  front  place,  and  the  vocal  tones  of 
course  come  out  into  the  hall  full  and  fresh,  only 
supported  and  inter-penetrated  by  the  sounds  from 
the  instruments  upon  nearly  the  same  level  behind. 
Fortunately,  I  have  had  opportunity  to  renew  nearly 
all  the  observations  which  I  mentioned  in  my  article 
three  years  ago.  In  the  Cologne  Cathedral,  where  I 
was  so  ravished  last  autumn  with  the  mass,  the  sing- 
ers' gallery  is  level,  and  the  vocal  and  instrumental 
tones  are  all  thrown  out  into  the  church  in  a  single 
body.  But  one  of  the  most  decisive  examples  is 
one  I  formerly  referred  to,  and  which  within  a  few 
weeks  back  I  have  had  a  chance  of  verifying.  I  re- 
fer to  the  Garrison  church  of  this  city.  This  edifice 
is  perfectly  rectangular,  the  length  being  to  the 
width,  I  should  judge,  nearly  as  two  to  one.  A 
broad  gallery  runs  round  of  nearly  equal  widtli  on 
the  sides  and  at  the  ends.  The  difference  of  the  ends 
is  that  the  one  containing  the  organ  has  a  steep  rise, 
while  the  other  is  in  three  levels,  rising  each  some 
three  feet  above  the  other.  The  '  Messiah'  was  lately 
sung  at  the  organ  end.  The  female  voices  were  low 
in  front,  and  crushed  by  the  weight  of  the  men's 
voices  above  them.  These  in  turn  were  almost 
crushed  by  the  orchestra  high  above  them,  and  the 
drums,  trumpets  and  other  loud  instruments  (Mo- 
zart's arrangement  being  used,)  stood  out  from 
their  lofty  pedestal  high  and  distinct  from  every 
thing  else.  The  effect  was  abominable.  At  another 
oratorio  last  week  the  performers  took  the  other  end ; 
it  was  bad  enough  in  this  respect,  owing  to  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  whole  into  several  masses,  but  by  no 
means  so  bad  as  before. 

Novv,  last  evening,  the  oratorio  was  in  the  Sing 
Akademie,  and  the  same  singers  told  a  very  differ- 
ent story. 

In  this  hall  the  rise  of  the  seats  is  very  gradual. — 
The  chorus,  some  250  to  300,  filled  all  the  space  up  to 
the  level  platform.  On  this,  Liebig's  orchestra,  with 
additional  performers,  was  arranged  in  lines  extend- 
ing the  entire  width  of  the  room,  and  occupying, 
with  the  strings  and  wood,  the  whole  space.  Behind 
the  centre  of  the  stage  is  a  room,  separated  from  the 
main  hall  by  two  superb  Grecian  columns,  sustain- 
ing heavy  curtains.  On  this  occasion  the  curtains 
wore  removed,  and,  though  there  was,  in  fact,  no 
want  of  space  on  the  platform,  yet  all  the  trumpets, 
trombones,  drums,  and  the  like,  were  placed  in  this 
room.  Though  the  work  which  was  given  us  has 
little  of  Handel,  Hatdn,  or  even  Mendelssohn, 
in  it,  yet  the  perfection  of  the  effect  of  the  vocal  and 
instrumental  masses  rendered  it  a  very  interesting 
concert.     This   carrying  the  brass  Into  the  space 
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back  is  a  new  idea.  Five  years  since  an  unlucky 
trombone  or  two  and  the  trumpets  used  to  have  a 
place  oil  the  corner  of  the  platform  close  by  the  wall, 
and  every  time  they  entered  with  their  sonorous 
sounds,  I  shuddered — because  they  blended  with 
nothing.  It  was  always  so  in  the  old  Metropolitan 
Hall  in  New  York.  From  the  concave  wall  behind 
the  stage,  away  up  above  every  body  else,  the  brass 
used  to  roar  you  like  any  thing  rather  than  Bottom's 
"  sucking  dove."  All  chorus  singers  know  how 
much  easier  it  is  to  sing  when  brought  together  on  a 
level  stage,  or  upon  a  floor,  so  that  each  feels  the  in- 
fluence of  the  mingling  and  blending  of  the  dilTerent 
parts  and  voices  ;  all  hearers,  who  have  had  opportu- 
ty  to  notice,  will  recollect  also  the  improved  effect 
when  the  chorus  is  thus  arranged. 

In  the  summer  of  1849,  I  was  present  at  the 
ceremony  of  baptizing  the  new  halls  of  a  Catholic 
church  at  Bonn.  The  choir,  on  this  occasion,  took 
its  place  in  the  church  choir,  in  front  of  the  grand 
altar,  and  the  music  of  Palestkina,  Lasso,  and 
other  ancient  masters,  never  sounded  to  me  more 
deliciously  than  on  that  occasion,  when  all  came  to 
the  car  blended  into  one  compact,  harmonious  mass. 
Tuesday  evening,  in  Mozart's  "  Idomeneus,"  the 
chorus  numbered  about  seventy,  and  in  one  place  in 
particular  they  were  grouped  together  on  one  side  of 
the  stage,  looking  out  upon  the  harbor  of  Sydonia, 
and  singing  of  the  stillness  of  the  sea.  Here  again 
the  blending  of  the  voices  was  perfect ;  and,  in  gen- 
eral, a  chorus,  (that  is,  a  chorus,  and  not  a  little  choir 
of  fourteen  or  sixteen  voices,  all  told)  "makes  itself 
out  "  better  on  the  stage  (in  the  matter  of  blending) 
than  in  most  other  places  ;  and  yet,  no  one  will  pre- 
tend to  deny  that  hardly  so  unpropitious  a  place  for 
choral  singing  is  to  be  found  as  among  the  scenery 
and  flies  of  a  theatre. 

Sounds  and  tones  are  delicate  things  to  handle. — 
And  you  may  rely  upon  it  that  voices  and  instru- 
ments depend  very  much  upon  their  position  to  each 
other  for  the  perfection  of  the  general  effect — taking 
all  the  auditors  of  a  large  room  into  account — not- 
withstanding the  article  in  your  Journal  three  years 
ago  was  the  first  ever  written  to  call  attention  to  it. 
The  expense  of  deciding  the  matter  by  full  experi- 
ment, before  the  great  organ  comes  into  the  Boston 
Music  Hall,  might  be  defrayed  by  a  concert  or  two 
for  the  purpose,  and  Boston  might  have  the  honor  of 
not  only  building  the  best  large  hall  in  the  world, 
but  of  deciding  a  question  which,  in  these  days  of 
large  choral  societies,  is  one  of  importance. 

A.    W.    T. 

New  Yokk,  Nov.  27.— Our  Philharmonic,  under 
the  intelligent  and  indefatigable  drill  of  Carl  Berg- 
MANN,  has  m.ade  rapid  strides,  so  far  as  light  and 
shade,  careful  pianissimo,  crescendo,  and  diminuen- 
do, are  concerned,  and  the  rendering  of  Gluck's 
Iphigenie  overture,  at  the  first  concert  for  Saturday 
last,  was  quite  satisfactory,  while  the  Tannhduser 
also  came  well  out ;  but  the  Pastoral  Symphony  was 
wanting,  strange  to  say,  even  in  the  mechanical  part. 
There  was  great  confusion  in  the  Adagio  and  the 
storm  scene,  especially  among  the  b.isses,  and  inac- 
curacies, which  could  only  result  from  carelessness 
on  the  part  of  the  performers.  Tliis  may  have  been 
owing,  in  part,  to  their  familiarity  with  the  work, 
and  to  a  fatiguing  rehearsal  so  recent  as  the  morning 
of  the  day  of  performance.  However  this  may  be, 
the  performance  of  the  Pastoral,  although  well-di- 
rected, and  a  decided  improvement  in  the  pianissimo 
passages,  was  still  far  from  satisfactory.  Our  Phil- 
harmonics must  be  somewhat  less  democratic  and 
more  studious ;  there  is  no  government  suited  for 
an  orchestra  but  an  absolute  one.  The  solos  .pf  the 
evening  were  Mr.  Otto  Fedek,  vocalist,  and  the 


Brothers  Mollenhauek.  The  latter  are  unrivaled 
in  a  duo,  and  are  always  warmly  encored  ;  but  I 
confess  to  having  become  somewhat  satiated  with 
the  music  they  give  us.  Musical  gymnastics,  and 
agility  of  finger  and  elbow,  lose  their  attraction  by 
frequent  repetition.  Mr.  Fcder  is  a  German  bari- 
tone, possessing  a  full,  round  voice ;  but  the  aria 
from  Pauliis  was  an  unfortunate  selection,  coming 
in  contrast  with  the  symphony  that  preceded  it. 

The  Philharmonic  society,  I  am  rejoiced  to  say,  is 
still  in  the  full  tide  of  success.  Its  subscription  list 
numbers  some  hundreds  more  than  last  year  even, 
and  the  first  concert  was  really  a  jam.  Niblo's  was 
filled  from  parquet  to  dome,  and  every  seat  had  an 
occupant,  and  a  paying  one  at  that.  Is  this  not  en- 
couragement suSicient  for  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  their  concerts  ?  Let  the  government  take  the 
Academy  of  Music,  and  give  us  a  monthly  treat. 

The  Prophe'te  is  resumed  at  the  Academy  this 
week,  but  I  have  no  hopes  of  this  opera's  making  up 
for  the  previous  losses  of  the  management.  Meter- 
beer  is  not  here  to  see  that  the  most  important  roles, 
(the  several  spectacles, J  are  well  filled  ;  and  without 
these  the  opera  loses  all  its  attractions.  There  is  a 
suspicion  of  a  melody  in  the  finale  of  the  third  act ; 
also  in  the  coronation  march  ;  but  you  do  not  get 
the  whole  article,  and  the  evidences  of  "  sturdy  man- 
ufactnre "  are  too  evident  throughout.  Then  the 
Prophe'te  was  mangled  shockingly  by  the  orchestra, 
for  which  thanks  be  to  Maretzek.  Keally  I  shall 
begin  to  give  credence  to  a  report  which  is  whisji  red 
about,  to  the  purport  that  the  "  indefatigable  "  Max 
is  dissatisfied  that  he  is  not  lessee  and  manager  of 
the  establishment,  nor  his  numerous  family  em- 
ployed, and  is  determined  that  things  shall  go  badly 
at  any  rate.  Certes  I  have  never  listened  to  such 
conducting  before. 

The  glorious  melodies  of  Semiramide  were  a  re- 
freshing contrast  to  the  barrenness  of  Meyerbeer's 
last;  and  affor  'ed  another  triumph  to  MuicDe  La 
Grange.  How  each  new  role  adds  new  laurels  to 
the  already  abundant  wealth  won  by  this  talented 
and  wonderful  vocalist !  In  the  fiorituras,  and  bra- 
vuras  of  Rossini  she  was  in  her  element,  and  her 
declamation  of  the  throne  scene  suffered  not  by  com- 
parison with  that  of  Grisi.  This  opera  was  given 
for  the  debut  of  Mile.  N.\ntieb  Didiee,  our  new 
contralto,  the  successor  of  j\lboni,  at  Coveut  Gar- 
den. Mile,  is  young  and  handsome ;  her  voice, 
though  not  so  gloriously  contralto-ish  as  that  of 
Alboni,  is  round  and  full,  and  very  sympathetic  in 
its  higher  tones  ;  her  method  is  excellent,  and  her 
rendering  good,  saving  a  little  coldness.  The  debut 
was  a  triumph  ;  her  audience  were  evidently  delight- 
ed, and  her  success  was  undoubted  ;  but  the  man- 
agement, in  its  wisdom,  has  withdrawn  her  for  the 
present,  and  until  the  excitement  raised  shall  have 
abated.  This  is  another  blunder  added  to  the  many 
already  committed. 

The  first  of  Messrs.  Mason  &  Bergmann's 
Classical  Matinees  was  most  successful,  to-day  at 
2  o'clock.  It  was  an  occasion  of  much  interest  to  our 
dilettanti  and  the  profession  ;  familiar  with  Carl 
Bergmann's  excellence  as  a  conductor,  much  inter- 
est was  felt  to  hear  a  quartet  of  his  training.  I 
think  the  most  sanguine  expectations  were  not  dis- 
appointed. Dodworth's  pleasant  hall  was  complete- 
ly filled  ;  with  the  exception  of  m.iny  well  known 
professionals,  chiefly  with  ladies  ;  the  audience  was 
so  large  that  many  had  to  stand  throu^;hout  the  per- 
formances. It  was  a  very  attentive  and  apparently 
interested  audience,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  fact 
that  nearly  if  not  quite  all  remained  during  the  two 
hours  occupied  by  the  programme,  notwithstanding 
the  heat  of  the  room,  and  also  from  the  applause 
most  heartily  given  by  the  fair  sex,  who  usually  take 
no  part  in  such  matters.  The  Quartet  prepossessed 
all  in  their  favor  by  their  personal  appearance; 
young  and  intelligent,  (the  first  vioUn,  Mr.  Thomas, 


is  not  twenty,  I  believe,  and  Mr.  Mosentiial  looks 
no  older,)  all  had  the  appearance  of  enthusiasm  for 
their  art. 

The  programme  I  enclose  to  you.  You  will  no- 
tice that  the  selections  were  all  new,  to  a  New  York 
audience  at  least. 

1.  Quartet  in  D  minor,  for  fir.«t  and  second  Violin,  Viola, 

and  Violoncello.    (Euvre  Posthume.     1.  Allegro.    2. 

Andante.    3.  Scherzo.    4.  Presto Franz  Scbnbert. 

Messrs.  Thomas,  Mosexthal,  SIatzka  and  Bergmans. 

2.  Romanza  from  Tannh'aaser :    '*  0  du  mein  bolder 

Abendstern," Richard  Wagner. 

Mr.  Otto  Feder. 

3.  rt.  Fantasie  Impromptu.    CEiivre  Posthume F.  Chopin. 

6.  Deux  Preludes.    D  flat  and  G,  op.  24 Stephen  Ileller. 

Mr.  WiLLLAM  Mason. 

4.  Variations  Concertantes  for  Violoncello  and  Piano- 

Forte,  opus  17 Mendelssohn. 

Carl  Bergmann  and  William  Mason. 

5.  Song  ;  "  Feldwarts  flog  ein  Vogelein," 0.  Nicolai. 

Mr.  Otto  Fedee. 

6.  Grand  Trio  in  B  major,  opus  8,  for  Piano-Forte,  Violin, 

and  Violoncello.     1.   Allegro  Moderato.     2.  Sf-herzo. 

8.  Adagio.    4.  Allegro  Agitato Johannes  Brahms. 

Messrs.  Mason,  Thomas  and  Bergmann. 

I  will  not  undertake  any  criticism  upon  the 
pieces  themselves,  as  the  greatest  novelty,  the 
Bkahsis  Trio  will  be  brought  to  your  own  notice 
during  the  season.  I  will  only  remark  that  the  Trio 
is  not  novel  in  its  form  or  construction,  and  reminds 
me,  especially  in  the  Adagio,  of  Beethoven.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  taking  melody  in  it,  which  perhaps 
was  hardly  expected  from  '  Young  Germany,'  and  the 
Scherzo,  particularly,  would  be  attractive  to  any 
audience.  This  composition,  as  well  as  Schubert's 
Quartet,  was  heartily  relished  by  all ;  many  of  our 
leading  musicians  who  were  present,  I  noticed  lis- 
tened with  great  attention  and  many  applauding  at 
the  close  of  each  movement. 

The  performances  .at  the  Matinee  were  throughout 
highly  satisfactory.  It  was  the  first  appearance  of 
the  Quartet  in  public  and  after  only  six  weeks  of 
practice  together,  and  I  was  prepared  to  make  al- 
lowances for  them.  These,  however,  were  unneces- 
sary; in  light  and  shade,  in  delicate  pianissimos, 
careful  diminuendos  and  crescendos,  in  boldness 
and  vigor,  the  rendering  of  Schubert's  Quartet  sur- 
passed anything  I  have  heard  in  America.  The  close 
of  the  Adagio  was  the  most  perfect  pianissimo  I  re- 
member to  have  heard.  The  Duo  for  'cello  and 
piano  was  good;  Bergmann's  instrument  gave  out 
a  sonorous  and  rich  tone,  which  was  not  too  much 
(as  at  times  it  had  been  in  the  quartet  for  the  vio- 
lins,) for  the  piano  forte.  But  the  Trio  was  perhaps 
the  best  rendered  of  all ;  Mr.  Mason  played  with  a 
fire  and  vigor;  a  spirit,  that  left  all  thought  of  mere 
technicals  far  behind — such  as  he  had  not  been  sup- 
posed capable  of,  and  he  was  ably  seconded  by 
Messrs.  Thomas  and  Bergmann. 

There  is  now  reason  for  hope  that  a  taste  for  clas- 
sical music  may  pervade  our  city.  With  the  Phil- 
harmonic Concerts,  the  Soirees  of  Mr.  Eisfeld, 
and  these  Matine'es  of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Berg- 
mann, opportunity  will  not  be  wanting  to  hear 
something  higher  than  car-tickling  Italian  melodies, 
or  feet-moving  waltzes,  polkas  and  schottisches  ;  in 
short,  that  which  is  really  music,  the  poetry,  the 
soul  of  music.  Milamo. 


< — ^  I 

BOSTOH,  DEC.   1,  1855. 

First  Orchestral  Concert. 

The  first  of  these  festivals  of  great  instrumental 
music,  (for  such  they  truly  may  be  called,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  common  run  of  miscella- 
neous and  "  star  "  concerts,)  took  place  on  Satur- 
day evening.  It  was  a  great  success,  so  far  as 
character  of  music  and  of  audience  went,  though 
not  decisive  as  to  the  will  or  the  ability  of  Boston 
to  support  good  music  on  so  grand  a  scale.     "We 
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liave  seen  larger  and  more  paying  aurliences  in 
years  past  for  concerts  on  the  same  plan,  when  it 
has  not  been  lialf  so  well  can-ied  out  as  it  was 
this  time.  Whether  the  public  taste  has  retro- 
grailcd  or  not,  we  cannot  say ;  but,  certain  it  is, 
that  the  twelve  hundred  in  the  Music  Hall  that 
evening,  ought  lo  have  drawn  twice  that  number 
with  them  to  make  good  the  old  music-loving 
character  of  Boston.  Ilowbeit  the  twelve  hun- 
dred showed  themselves  the  most  appreciative 
for  such  a  number,  that  we  can  remember  upon 
any  such  occasion.  Such  attention,  such  discrim- 
inating applause,  such  pervading  sympathetic 
satisfaction,  too  deep  and  too  real  to  vent  itself  in 
those  noisy  hand-clappings  which  it  commonly  re- 
quires so  little  to  inspire,  were  the  best  assurance 
of  the  best  kind  of  success.  Should  no  more 
hundreds  come  up  to  the  rescue  of  true  music, 
the  memory  of  these  twelve  shall  remain  sweet 
as  that  of  Tennyson's  "  six  hundred." 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  concert, 
as  a  whole,  about  the  best  one  of  its  kind  that 
ever  has  been  given  in  our  city.  There  was  a 
unity  and  completeness  in  the  programme,  an  ab- 
sence of  all  that  was  trivial  and  hacknied,  a  well- 
contrasted  variety,  and  an  abounding  richness 
and  brilliancy  and  piquancy  in  the  selections 
which  made  the  most  solid  fare  enjoyable  and 
stimulating  and  nourishiiig.  There  was  but  one 
opinion,  one  feeling,  in  the  audience ;  all  were 
delighted ;  all  pronounced  that  it  was  good  to  be 
there.  No  one,  after  that  experience,  has  the 
right  to  say  that  "  lighter  music  "  would  have 
pleased  the  audience  better.  The  most  taking 
medley  of  witching  waltz  and  sentimental  song 
would  have  proved  tedious  and  heavy,  after  the 
bracing  stimulus  and  never  disappointing  fascina- 
tion of  that  so-called  "  classical  "  Beethoven 
symphony. 

The  execution  was  in  the  main  worthy  of  the 
selections.  The  new  orchestra  of  fifty-four  musi- 
cians was  larger,  more  select  and  better  balanced 
than  we  have  ever  had  before — leaving,  of  course, 
Julmen's  out  of  the  comparison.  Eight  first 
and  eight  second  violins,  with  six  each  of  violas, 
'cellos  and  double  basses,  were  a  fine  ground-work 
for  an  orchestra.  There  is  truth  in  the  remark, 
certainly,  that  half  as  many  more  of  violins  would 
have  made  the  balance  much  more  perfect.  But 
we  had  all  the  good  violins  that  were  attainable — 
certainly  all  that  the  Boston  public  has  as  yet 
shown  itself  disposed  to  pay  for.  That  the  basses 
were  too  powerful  we  do  not  agree  with  some 
critics ;  we  doubt  if  six  double  basses  wonld 
drown  a  single  violin  ;  if  the  strings  could  not  be 
strengthened  sufficiently  in  the  upper  parts,  it 
was  slill  well  that  they  should  be  in  the  lower, 
helping  the  whole  family  of  strings  to  withstand 
the  outside  barbarian  pressure  of  the  brass.  Let 
our  public  do  its  duty  by  this  orchestra,  and  it 
will  naturally  attain  to  full  growth  and  symmetry 
by  another  year.  We  liked  Mr.  Zerrahn's  ar- 
rangement of  his  forces ;  the  violins  facing  inward 
on  each  side  of  him,  flanked  by  'cellos  and  contra- 
bass! at  each  end,  with  violas,  'cellos  and  basses 
again  behind,  forming  a  wall  of  basses  round  the 
strings  or  heart  of  the  orchestra,  while  the  wind 
band  occupied  a  sort  of  extranuiral  place  behind 
all.  Would  that  it  were  not  also  above  all  !  for 
we  cannot  but  think  our  Berlin  correspondent 
right  in  the  idea  that  drums  and  trombones,  placed 
upon  the  same  level  close  behind  the  strings, 
would  come  sifted  through  them  with  a  mellower 


and  less  disturbing  sound,  than  in  the  usual  ar- 
rangement, where  they  ring  out  from  a  clear 
height  over  the  heads  of  all  the  softer  instruments. 
Mr.  Zerrahn's  arrangement,  however,  was  excel- 
lent for  such  a  stage,  and  quite  imposing  to  the 
eye.  It  was  soon  apparent  that  a  great  deal  had 
been  accomplished  in  the  two  weeks  of  rehearsal. 
What  was  wanting  here  and  there  in  fine  pre- 
cision of  detail  was  made  up  in  telling  general 
eflfect,  and  in  the  way  in  which  the  spirit  of  each 
composition  was  essentially  brought  out. 

First  came  that  wonder-work  of  instrumental 
composition,  the  Seventh  Symphony  of  Beetho- 
ven, in  A.  Never  have  we  heard  it  here,  familiar 
as  it  is,  when  it  has  seemed  both  so  great  and  so 
new.  It  was  in  the  main  admirably  played. — 
Not  that  there  were  no  faults ;  but  these  were 
scarcely  thought  of  in  the  power  and  breadth  and 
beauty,  in  the  light  and  shade,  the  spirit  of  the 
whole  rendering.  There  was  some  slight  swerv- 
ing from  the  pitch,  at  fli-st,  in  some  of  the  brass 
instruments,  coming  as  they  did  from  a  cold  into 
a  warm  room.  There  were  little  blurs  and  drag- 
glngs  now  and  then  in  single  instruments  in  the 
first  Allegro,  while  the  general  tempo  of  the  move- 
ment seemed,  if  any  thing,  a  shade  too  fast.  It 
detracted  a  little  from  its  full  swelling  joyfulness, 
sweeping  all  things  into  its  own  lyrical,  exalted, 
happy  movement — for  joy  is  the  key-note  of  the 
seventh  symphony  as  much  almost  as  of  the 
ninth ;  but  joy  of  a  soul  how  deep,  how  great, 
how  knowing  to  great  depths  of  suifering !  In 
that  mysterious  second  movement.  Allegretto,  too, 
which  seems  like  a  fond  lingering  in  the  memory 
of  old  glooms  and  trials  for  the  sake  of  the  won- 
derful resolution  that  follows  into  that  strain  of 
celestial  peace  and  sunshine, — the  sweeter  that 
the  sad  sub-basses  still  throb  through  the  strain — 
the  tempo  was  a  little  fast.  The  Scherzo,  which 
is  the  very  bounding,  musical  pulse  of  joy,  joy 
spiritually  conscious  of  itself  in  every  vein  and 
every  fibre,  and  anon  fainting  into  ecstacy,  was 
taken  just  right  and  most  satisfactorily  rendered. 
But  here  again,  when  it  came  to  that  sublime  ep- 
isode— perhaps  the  sublimest  in  all  instrumental 
music,  where  that  A  of  the  violins  sustains  its  level 
height  throughout  the  whole,  until  the  trumpet 
takes  it  up — a  passage  which  we  never  hear  sud- 
denly occurring  in  the  midst  of  that  wild  merri- 
ment, without  thinking  of  "  And  the  heavens  op- 
ened," for  you  are  in  a  new  sphere,  encompassed 
by  eternal  glories — here  again,  especially,  we  felt 
the  time  too  fast ;  the  simple,  solemn  grandeur  of 
the  passage  held  back  of  itself  erelong,  estab- 
lishing its  own  movement.  The  jubilant  finale 
was  taken  at  the  right  time  ;  it  could  scarcely  be 
too  fast ;  and  if  in  the  leading  violin  phrase  of  the 
melody  the  ear  continually  caught  only  the  accent- 
ed notes,  and  lost  the  notes  between,  it  was  but 
an  instance  of  the  want  of  a  still  larger  mass  of 
violins.  As  often  as  we  have  heard  this  sympho- 
ny, we  do  not  remember  a  time  when  the  effect 
of  this  passage  was  not  partly  lost.  And  yet,  in 
spite  of  all  this,  we  must  thank  Mr.  Zerrahn  and 
his  orchestra  for  giving  us  a  new  sense  of  the  beau- 
ty' and  the  greatness  of  this  inimitable  work. — 
Long  will  it  ring  in  the  soul  of  many  an  auditor 
of  that  night,  inspiring  nobler  faith  and  worthier 
aims  through  life. 

Two  pieces  were  now  sung  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Long. 
First  the  Recitative  and  Komanza  :  Selva  opaca, 
from  the  second  act  of  "  William  Tell,"  recalling 
the  Matilde  of  Steffanone.    Both  were  execut- 


ed to  a  charm,  considering  that  she  had  but  one 
rehearsal  with  the  orchestra  ;  and  it  was  the  first 
time  that  this  young  native  vocalist,  whose  voice 
and  talent  have  been  much  admired  by  all  who 
knew  her,  has  been  placed  in  so  important  a  po- 
sition before  the  really  musical  public.  Her 
voice,  improved  since  we  last  heard  her.  Is  a  so- 
prano of  good  compass,  of  mezzo  soprano  richness, 
very  musical  and  telling,  resonant  in  every  part 
of  that  great  hall,  and  capable  of  much  dramatic 
power.  It  is  not  equally  and  always  rich,  some 
of  the  loud  notes  sounding  a  little  pinched  and 
hard,  like  a  pinched  reed ;  but  the  half  voice 
is  always  beautiful,  and  some  of  the  highest 
tones  were  held  out  to  the  vanishing  point 
with  exquisite  beauty.  Few  lovelier  or  no- 
bler melodies  could  have  been  chosen,  and  it 
received  good  justice  from  the  singer,  and  was 
crowned  with  very  general  and  sincere  applause. 
Turning  then  to  the  piano,  Mr.  Dresel  accom- 
panying, she  sang  Shakespeare's  "  Hark,  the 
Lark  !  "  to  music  full  of  'ecstacy  and  day  dawn 
as  the  poem,  by  Franz  Schubert.  Shakes- 
peare knew  the  beauty  of  his  little  song,  and 
must  have  had  Schubert's  music  in  his  mind's  ear 
when  he  introduced  it  there  in  "  Cymbeline." — 
Here  is  the  passage  : 

Cloten  — I  would  this  music  would  come.  I  am  ad- 
vised to  give  her  music  'o  mornings ;  they  say,  it  will 
penetrate. 

{Enter  musicians.'] 
Come  on  ;  tune.  Tf  you  penetrate  her  with  your  fin- 
gering, so  ;  we'll  try  with  tongue  too  ;  if  none  will  do, 
let  her  remain;  but  I'll  never  give  o'er.  First,  a  very 
excellent  good  conceited  thing ;  after,  a  wonderful 
suwet  air,  with  admirable  rick  icords, — and  then  let 
her  consider. 

Song. 
Hark,  harlc,  the  Larl;  at  heaven's  gate  sings, 

And  Phcebus  'gins  arise, 
His  steeds  to  water  at  those  springs, 

On  chalicod  flowers  that  lies. 
And  winking  marybuds  begin 
To  ope  their  golden  eyes  ; 
With  ev'ry  thing  that  pretty  bin, 
My  lady  sweet,  arise  ! 

This  little  song,  of  scarcely  two  minutes'  length, 
would  have  been  felt  and  remembered  as  a  mo- 
ment's ecstacy  in  the  midst  of  greater  things, 
could  it  have  been  fairly  heard.  Never  were 
words  and  tones  more  happily  wedded  ;  the  ac- 
companiment is  full  of  larks.  But  the  singer  was 
hardly  so  happy  in  this  piece  ;  the  ecstacy  was 
wanting,  there  were  some  little  sins  against  the 
faultless  beauty  of  the  words,  and  moreover,  com- 
ing directly  after  a  song  with  orchestra,  it  was  too 
short  to  win  the  audience  fairly  over  to  its  mood. 

KiCHAED  Wagner's  overture  to  Tannhauser, 
the  much  admired  and  much  hated,  but  generally 
from  the  first  admired  in  Boston,  was  splendidly 
played,  employing  all  the  extra  brass  and  Janis- 
sary forces  of  the  orchestra.  It  was  the  first  time 
we  had  heard  it  in  any  thing  like  its  full  propor- 
tions, and  even  now  the  want  of  a  still  larger 
body  of  violins  was  felt  in  those  reiterated,  strong 
accompanying  figures.  The  low  reed  tones  in 
the  opening  theme  were  true  and  beautiful,  and 
rich  and  warm  as  mellow  sunset  was  the  passage 
where  the  violins  flowed  in  above  them.  At  the 
climax  of  the  diahlerie  of  the  Venus  Mount,  the 
tumult  of  passion  was  indeed  terrible,  swelled 
by  the  colossal  Bombardlne,  a  monster  of  the 
Sax  family,  of  a  civil  though  remarkably  sonor- 
ous tone.  So  much  the  more  beautiful  was  the 
return  of  the  religious  Pilgrim  strain,  and  the 
finale  was  sublime. 

Mendelssohn's  delicious  Piano  Concerto  in  G 
minor,  developed  beauties,  points  of  strength  and 
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delicacy,  which  -we  had  never  observed  before,  in 
the  conscientious,  finished  and  poetic  rendering  of 
Otto  Bresel.  A  select  orchestra  conspired 
well  with  him,  so  that  it  came  out  a  clear  poetic 
whole,  full  of  unity  and  of  beauty.  It  was 
received  with  enthusiastic  applause,  and  nothing 
but  the  disappearance  of  the  player  the  instant 
the  last  chord  was  struck,  prevented  a  repetition. 
Mr.  D.  seems  to  have  conquered  that  nervousness 
which  was  all  that  ever  interfered  with  his  ap- 
pearing what  he  was,  our  best  interpreter  of  clas- 
sical piano  music.  Yet  the  larye  concert  room  is 
not  the  peculiar  sphere  of  talent  such  as  his. 

The  only  blemish  in  the  programme,  that  is  the 
only  mere  parade  piece,  was  the  Cavatina :  In 
questo  semplice,  from  Donizetti's  "  Betly  ;" — a 
sparkling  little  tra  la  la  affair,to  show  ofi  the  bright 
high  notes  of  the  voice ;  and  that  (as  our  readers 
know,)  had  to  be  adopted  at  short  notice  in  place 
of  the  duet  from  "Tell,"  because  the  orchestral 
parts  could  not  be  had.  Mrs.  Long  sang  it  well, 
but  the  accompaniments  had  not  been  sufficiently 
rehearsed.  The  applause,  which  in  ordinary  con- 
certs follows  such  trifles  chiefly,  was,  to  the  credit 
of  the  audience,  moderate.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
be  able  to  associate  so  fine  a  talent  as  Mrs.  Long's 
with  music  so  much  better  as  the  romance  from 
"Tell."  The  never-failing  favorite,  the  overture 
to  FreiiscJiytz,  was  most  effectively  performed 
throughout.  The  quartet  of  horns  was  beautiful, 
and  the  precision  and  energy  of  the  finale  all  that 
could  be  desired. 

The  impression  of  that  concert,  as  a  whole,  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten.  It  cannot  but  awaken  a 
more  general  desire  among  our  citizens  to  share 
the  pleasure  of  the  remaining  concerts. 


The  Don  Quixote  of  Opera. 

Crotchets  and  Quavers  :  or   Recollections  of  an 

Opera  Manage}-  in  America.     By  Max  Maketzek. 

New  York  :  S.  French.     (Sold  by  Redding  &  Co., 

Boston. 

The  "indefatigable  Max"  has  written  a  book!  and 
a  wittier,  saucier,  more  entertaining  and  romantic 
book,  although  it  deals  professedly  with  facts,  we 
have  not  read  for  many  a  day.  It  will  afford  many 
a  good  laugh,  and  not  a  little  valuable  information  ; 
for  it  is  in  fact  the  history  of  Italian  Opera  in  this 
country  for  the  seven  years  in  which  Maretzek  has 
borne  a  leading  part  in  it  as  manager  or  as  conductor: 
a  period  embracing  about  all  our  important  opera 
seasons,  from  the  famous  Havana  troupe  to  these 
days  of  the  New  York  Academy.  Verily  another 
seven  years'  war !  Max  turns  the  opera  inside  out, 
takes  us  behind  the  scenes,  shows  us  the  diflSculties 
that  beset  the  managerial  path,  the  foibles,  the 
intrigues,  and  almost  incredible  perversities  and 
jealousies  of  those  spoiled  children  of  the  pleasure- 
seeking  public,  the  Italian  opera  singers.  The  story 
is  humiliating,  but  it  is  also  very  entertaining. — 
Whether  Max  wrote  it  to  pay  off  old  scores,  and 
get  sympathy  by  showing  the  worid  what  a  wild 
beast  menageiie  he  has  bad  to  manage  ;  or  to  revenge 
himself  on  rival  managers,  some  of  whom  he  hits 
very  hardly ;  or  whether  he  did  it  from  the  mere 
humor  of  the  thing,  ("for  the  tone  of  the  book  is 
laughing  and  good-natured,)  we  cannot  say.  It  is 
not  more  vain  and  egotistical  than  such  "  Confes- 
sions" always  are  ;  and  it  is  more  amusing  and  in- 
structive than  the  most  of  them.  The  book  abounds 
in  anecdotes  and  personalities,  which  the  public  will 
find  piquant,  though  the  parties  interested  may  es- 
teem them  libellous.  Max  certainly  has  had  enouo-U 
to  try  the  patience  of  a  saint,  and  if  he  lets  the  spirit 
of  retaliation  go  no  farther  than  good-humored  sa- 
tire, he  deserves  the  credit  of  a  philosopher.    His 


portraits  of  the  principal  singers  who  have  figured 
on  the  American  stage  are  lively  and  in  the  main 
correct,  though  sometimes  terribly  severe.  His  por- 
trait of  the  public,  too,  the  fashionable  New  York 
public  in  particular,  one  must  own  true.  He  is  not 
always  just  to  persons,  and  there  is  no  telling  how 
f;ir  he  has  given  to  each  history  the  coloring  most 
favorable  to  himself.  The  book  is  exceedingly  well 
written,  in  a  fluent,  easy  style,  and  shows  the  litera- 
ry talent  of  a  very  clever  feuilletonist.  We  did  not 
know  that  Maretzek  possessed  such  ;  but  he  alludes 
to  his  early  classical  education  in  Vienna,  and  that 
he  had  some  aid  in  writing  it  he  confesses  when  he 
says  he  took  with  him  to  Staten  Island  for  this  sum- 
mer task  an  English  dictionary  and  grammar  with 
an  English  friend.  Of  the  style  and  happy  temper 
of  the  volume,  take  the  following  passage  from 
the  Preface  as  a  specimen.  Alluding  to  the  fact  that 
he  has  been  called  the  "  Napoleon  of  Opera,"  he 
declines  the  title  and  accepts  that  of  its  "Don  Quix- 
ote," though  whether  his  career  has  been  as  disinter- 
ested as  that  worthy  knight's  is  open  to  conjecture. 
He  proceeds  : 

As  far  as  concerns  my  operatic  .and  musical  Don 
Quixotism,  it  can.  however,  scarcely  be  said  that  I 
arrived  in  the  United  States  by  any  means  too  late. 
On  the  contrary,  little  in  the  shape  of  Italian  Opera 
had  previously  been  .attempted  here.  My  naturaliza- 
tion in  this  part  of  tlie  world  has,  in  all  probability, 
been  a  trifle  too  early.  At  .all  events,  until  the  ad- 
vent of  my  Cervantes,  I  accept  right  willingly  the 
title  of  the  "Don  Quixote  of  Opera"  in  America. 
My  Dulcinea  del  Toboso  has  been  the  Art  of  Music. 
As  for  my  Rosinante,  who  can  doubt  but  that  this 
was  indisputably  the  patron.age  of  "  Upper  Tendom" 
• — -a  meagre  and  lazy  mare  who  would  not  go  ahead, 
in  spite  of  corn  and  spurs.  My  agents  were  veritable 
Saneho  Panz.as.  They  looked  after  their  own  inte- 
rests, and  wlule  I  was  absorlied  in  the  dream  of  my 
Dulcinea,  kept  their  e3'es  wide  open  and  most  un- 
pootically  fixed  upon  the  possible  loaves  and  fishes. 
Many  first  tenors  were  there,  whom  I  had  fancied 
giants,  that  turned  out  to  be  nothing  but  wind-mills, 
while  the  prime  donne,  wdio  had  been  rated  by  me 
as  faithful  maids  of  honor  to  my  Dulcinea,  proved 
too  often  to  be  but  little  better  than  dairy-maids;  and 
the  enemies  whom  I  had  to  encounter,  not  nnfre- 
quently  exhibited  themselves,  ere  the  conclusion  of 
the  combat,  as  mere  Italian  barbers  or  hotel-waiters 
in  disguise. 

The  book  consists  of  a  series  of  letters  addressed 
to  distinguished  impresarios  .and  artists  in  Europe. 
The  first,  to  Hector  Berlioz,  describes  his  ar- 
rival and  first  year's  conduetorship  at  the  Astor 
Place  opera  house,  in  1848,  while  the  enterprise  was 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  E.  P.  Ery.  We  do  not  think 
that  he  does  justice  to  'that  gentleman,  nor  does  he 
help  his  own  cause  in  the  eyes  of  .all  good  men  by 
his  express  leanings  to  the  N.  Y.  Herald.  He  gives 
a  humorous  relation  of  the  Trtjeei  and  Benedetti 
conspiracy,  which  defeated  Mr.  Fry's  too  sanguine 
efforts.  We  quote  his  sketches  of  these  favorite 
artists  ; 

The  Signora  Truffi  was  a  lady  singularly  prepos 
sessing  in  her  appearance,  and  of  the  most  distin- 
guished manners.  Had  you  looked  on  her  abundant 
fair  hair,  and  sunned  yourself  for  a  moment  in  the 
glance  of  her  bright  and  azure  eyes,  you  would  ra- 
ther have  believed  her  some  sentimcnt.al  maiden  from 
Northern  Germany,  than  an  Italian  Prima  Donna. 
Judged  simply  as  an  artist,  she  was  one  of  that  kind 
wduch  seldom  ]j.alls  upon  the  ear,  but  never  electrifies 
the  soul  of  the  listenei'.  She  rendered  certain  parts 
which  do  not  admit  of  afnsco,  such  as  Elvira  in  the 
"  Ernani,"  and  Lucrezia  Borgia,  well,  carefully  avoid- 
ing all  she  imagined  might  not  suit  her  capacity.  In 
quality  her  voice  was  a  rich  soprano,  and  she  had  con- 
siderably augmented  its  register  by  a  careful  musical 
cultivation. 

Benedetti  had  a  manly  and  robust  figure.  Indom- 
itable, energetic.quarrelsome  as  a  gentleman  who  has 
recently  come  from  the  South  of  Ireland,  conceited 
with  the  inevitable  self  approval  af  a  first  tenor,  and 
cunning  as  either  a  monk  or  a  weasel,  he  possessed 
a  strong  voice.  Its  degree  of  cultivation  w.as  ex- 
tremely mediocre.  Did  he  chance  to  sing  a  false 
note,  or  commit  an  error  in  intonation,  he  would  look 
daggers  at  some  unoffending  member  of  the  orches- 
tra, or  if  the  humor  seized  him,  publicly  rebuke  an 


innocent  member  of  the  chorus,  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  the  public  to  believe  that  one  or  other  of 
them  had  dragged  him  into  a  false  key.  Whenever 
he  could  not  keep  time,  he  had  the  trick  of  beginning 
to  boat  it  himself,  although  he  literally  never  knew 
the  difference  between  a  six-eight  and  a  two-four 
movement.  This  was  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
audience  that  the  fault,  supposing  they  discerned  it, 
lay  with  the  conductor.  You  may  imagine  that  such 
a  vocalist  was  an  .almost  priceless  tenor.  Yet  he,  for 
so  Mr.  Fry  had  told  me,  was  a  favorite  with  the  pub- 
lic. 

The  second  letter,  to  JI.  Fiorentixo,  of  Pari?, 
shows  up  the  New  York  "  Upper  Tendom  "  and  the 
net  amount  of  its  supposed  liberal  support  of 
opera.  Some  queer  features  arc  revealed.  And 
there  is  some  good  criticism  here  as  elsewhere  on 
Mozart  and  other  great  and  small  composers.  We 
cannot  forbear  quoting  Max's  testimony  to  the  pay- 
ing popularity  (so  often  questioned  by  newspaper 
critics)  of  "  Don  Giovanni."     He  says  : 

The  Opera  of  "Don  Giovanni"  brought  me  sup- 
port from  all  classes,  and  attracted  persons  of  all 
professions  and  every  description  to  the  Opera  House. 
Fourteen  consecutive  evenings  was  it  played  to 
crowded  houses.  This  opera,  alone,  enabled  me  to 
conclude  the  season  and  satisfy  all  demands  made 
upon  my  exchequer. 

Nor  is  this  the  first  time  Mozart's  matchless  mas- 
ter-piece has  saved  some  poor  devil  of  a  manager 
from  ruin.  It  is  truly  wonderful  how.  not  only  the 
music,  but  the  mere  plot  of  this  Opera,  interests  the 
public,  in  all  and  every  country  in  which  it  may  be 
performed. 

And  again  : 

To  prove  this,  let  me  tell  you  that  the  "  Don  Gio- 
vanni" had  the  greatest  success  of  any  Opera  which 
has  been  brought  forward,  in  my  time,  in  America. 
This  argues,  as  you  must  admit,  well  for  the  public 
taste  in  this  portion  of  the  world,  and  promises  even 
more  for  their  future  musical  development.  Every- 
body was  delighted.  Even  a  little  mercantile  ac- 
quaintance of  mine,  who  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  Opera,  and  had  a  positive  standing  among  ama- 
teurs, as  a  man  of  recognized  judgment  in  musical 
matters,  was  literally  carried  away.  Upon  the  first 
night,  when  the  Opera  had  come  to  an  end,  he 
scarcely  seemed  to  know  whether  he  stood  upon  his 
head  or  his  heels.  My  step  was  not  heard  in  the 
lobby,  ere  he  rushed  up  to  me  like  a  diminutive  mad- 
man. Grasping  both  my  hands  in  his,  and  shaking 
them  with  a  very  painful  fervor  to  myself,  he  there 
and  then  gave  me  his  opinion  about  Mozart.  It  was 
delivered  by  him  in  these  terms  : 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Max  !  That  music  of  ISIozart's  ! 
A-h-h-hh !  Oh-h-h-h-h !     Indeed^I  nev-v-v-ver !" 

Letter  third  is  addressed  to  Lablache,  and  is 
devoted  to  the  period  of  the  Lind  furore,  and  a  sharp 
criticism  of  Barnum's  Autobiography;  in  the  course 
of  which  our  author  niiively  confesses  his  own  at- 
tempt (he  is  "  proud  to  say,  the  only  time  ")  to  prac- 
tise the  Barnum  method  in  manufacturing  a  reputa- 
tion for  Parodi.  In  the  next  letter  he  recalls  his 
own  earlier  years ;  describes  the  successful  opera 
managers  in  Europe,  and  then  passing  to  Don  Fr.vn- 
CEsco  Marti,  of  Havana,  introduces  the  famous 
Steffanone,  Bosio,  Salvi,  Badiali  troupe.  He 
appreciates  the  artists,  but  is  terribly  severe  upon 
them  personally,  particularly  Salvi. 

A  letter  to  Balfe,  in  London,  exposes  the  tricks 
of  humbugging  "  musical  agents"  in  America,  a  class 
of  unprincipled  adventurers  called  into  existence  by 
the  dazzling  speculation  of  Barnum.  For  this  Max 
deserves  public  thanks.  He  then  speaks  of  Catha- 
rine Hates.  Lola  Montez  has  a  place  too. — 
And  the  opera  at  Niblo's  leads  him  into  a  critical 
eom.parison  of  Meyerbeer's  and  Rossixi's  music. 
His  operatic  adventures  in  Mexico,  told  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Gye,  of  London,  form  a  tale  almost  as  romantic 
as  "  Arabian  Nights."  How  much  is  fact  and  how 
much  fable  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  few 
modern  novels  offer  a  chapter  more  amusing. 

To  Carl  Eckekt,  of  Vienna,  he  addresses  what 
he  has  to  say  about  the  enterprise  of  Mmc.  Sontag, 
whose  manager  or  agent  he  spares  not.  Finally,  in 
a  "  posteript  to  the  public"  Max  gives  his  criticism 
upon  the  construction  and  management,  thus  far,  of 
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the  New  York  Academy  of  Sfiisic, — a  chaptci-  full 
of  instruction,  and  not  particularly  encouraging  to 
those  who  hope  to  make  Italian  Opera  a  permanent 
institution  in  our  cities. 

Mr.  Maretzek  appears,  on  the  whole,  to  like 
American  life  and  character,  if  he  does  amase  him- 
self (and  us)  somewhat  wittily  at  our  expense,  npon 
the  side  of  our  artistic  aspirations  and  pretensions. 


CoxcEKT  OF  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leach. — A  cliaruiing 
little  "quiet  concert "  of  old-fashioned  English  music 
was  given  on  Friday  evening  of  last  week,  in  the  Meio- 
naon,  by  tliese  accomplished  singers,  with  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Artiiursox,  and  of  Mr.  Haytek,  senior,  as  accompan- 
ist. The  selections  from  H.vndel's  "  Acis  and  Galatin," 
too  seldom  heard  among  us,  were  particularly  interest- 
ing, and  had  excellent  interpreters.  Mr.  Arthnrson's 
singing  of  "  Where  shall  I  seek,"  and  "  Love  sounds  the 
alarm,"  was  in  his  best  style.  Mr.  Leach,  with  his 
finely  cultivated,  thongli  not  powerful,  bass,  is  a  master 
of  such  .songs  as  "  Oh  rudilier  than  the  cherry,"  and 
made  the  jealous  rage  of  Polyphemus  quite  effective  in 
the  exquisite  Trio  :  "  The  flocks  shall  leave  the  moun- 
tains." Mrs.  Leach,  too,  is  more  satisfactory  in  this 
kind  of  music  than  in  oratorio  ;  her  manner  is  graceful 
and  modest,  and  she  was  warmlj'  applauded  in  "As 
when  the  Dove."  The  scena  from  "  Freyscliiitz,"  how- 
ever, did  dot  seem  exactly  in  her  sphere.  Tlie  Trio, 
"This  magic  wove  scarf,"  from  Barxet's  "  Mountain 
Sylph  "  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  pieces  of  light  En- 
glish concerted  music,  and  was  charmingly  sung.  Very 
quaint  and  curious  was  the  florid  old  duet  :  "  Haste  my 
Nannette,"  by  Trayers,  sung  by  Messrs.  Arthur- 
son  and  Leach.  The  latter  gentleman  revealed  a  fine 
comic  talent  in  an  English  version  of  Figaro's  song  ; 
and  Mr.  Arthurson  surprised  us  by  an  extravaganza  d  la 
John  Parky  and  Hattox,  to-wit  "  Fayre  Rosamond," 
which  he  sang,  recited  and  accompanied  on  the  piano 
with  much  gusto. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  these  clever  singers  have 
formed  a  "  Vocal  Quartet"  by  the  acquisition  of  the 
charming  contralto,  Miss  Twichell,  and  announce  a 
varied  programme  for  this  evening.  We  trust  it  will 
prove  but  the  beginning  of  a  successful  series. 

Handel  and  Haydn  Society. — The  second  per- 
formance of  "  Solomon  "  was  unfortunate  iu  weather. — 
A  severe  storm  thinned  both  audience  and  chorus,  es- 
pecially the  femaie  parts.  Yet  the  oratorio  went  off  with 
spirit,  and  several  of  the  solos  were  better  than  before. 
Some  reduction  had  been  made  in  its  length  by  the  fur- 
ther omission  of  a  chorus,  and  a  few  songs  and  recita- 
tive. It  might  be  abridged  still  further  to  advantage  ; 
the  whole  of  the  dramatic  scene,  of  the  two  women  and 
the  trio,  although  the  music  rewards  studj',  is  ineffective 
without  more  accompaniment  and  vert/  superior  singers, 
and  could  well  be  spared.  The  choruses  improve  upon 
acquaintance,  and  even  under  the  circumstances  went 
finely.  "  Solomon "  will  be  given  again  to-morrow 
night,  and  we  urge  every  one  to  hear  it. 

The  Musical  Educvtion  Society. — The  first 
concert  of  the  season  took  place  in  the  Meionaon  on 
Monday  evening;  Mr.  Zerrahn  conducting,  Mr. 
Mueller  accompanying  at  the  piano.  The  pro- 
gramme was  rather  a  singular  medley  of  the  grandest 
and  the  lightest.  The  first  part  comprised  two  of 
Handel's  great  chorusses  from  "Jephtha,"  followed 
by  aVEKDI  barcarolle,  an  air  by  Lee:  Hark,  the 
"nightingale,"  with  flute  obliyato,  sung  by  Mrs. 
Hill,  and  a  romanza  by  Aureb:  "Young  Agnes," 
sung  by  Mr.  Aktiiursox.  These  we  lost,  but  heard 
the  .second  part,  which  consisted  of  a  variety  of  vocal 
sugar  plums,  songs  by  very  young  ladies  furiously  ap- 
plauded by  young  gentlemen,  and  so  forth,  packed 
between  two  great  Handelian  choruses.  The  choruses, 
from  the  "Messiah";  All  loe  like  sheep,  and.  And  the 
glory  of  the  Lord,  were  sung  by  a  large,  well  balanced 
and  well  drdled  choir,  with  good  unity  and  precision, 
though  with  a  certain  hardness  of  sound,  which  per- 
haps would  become  mellowed  in  a  larger  hall.  But 
why  so  slow  a  time,  particularly  in  a  chorus  of  so 
much  natural  momentum,  as  All  we  like  sheep  have 
gone  astray  I  We  think  these  concerts  may  be  made 
highly  interesting  and  improving,  but  would  suggest 
that  the  smaller  miscellany  of  the  programme  was  not 
up  to  the  char,acter  of  last  year's  concerts.  Some 
songs,  a  little  less  incongruous  with  the  choruses,  and 
above  all  some  good  quartets  and  trios  would  leave  a 
better  impression  of  the  whole. 


Musical  Chit-Chat. 

Our  advertising  columns  show  a  formidable  array  of 
coming  Concerts.  To-night  the  "  Vocal  Quartet," 
of  which  elsewhere...  .To-morrow  night  "Solomon" 
again...  .Monday  night,  {rumor  says)  there  will  be  light 
English  opera,  to  wit,  *'  The  Devil's  Bridge,"  in  which 
Adelaide  PniLLirps  is  to  sing.... Tuesday  night,  the 
Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club,  with  the  aid  of  j\lr.  G. 
W.  Pratt.... Saturday  next,  the  second  Orchestral 
Concert  fnot  '  Orchestral  Union,*  as  some  papers  have 
it)  with  another  brilliant  programme. . . .  Sunday,  the  9th, 
the  "  IMessiah,"  with  portions  of  "  St.  Paul,"  by  the 
Mendelssohn  Choral  Society.  Mnsie-lovingvi-sitors 
could  not  tune  their  visits  to  this  city  better  than  just 
now. 

The  letter  of  our  New  York  correspondent  came  too 
late  for  tiie  printer  this  Thanksgiving  week.  It  wiil  be 
good  another  week,  and,  meanwhile,  we  have  na  inter- 
esting letter  from  another  source. 

EossiNi,  as  the  newspapers  have  told  us,  fled  from 
Paris,  in  the  summer,  to  the  sea-shore  resort  of  Trouville. 
There  he  met  an  old  friend,  one  of  tlie  first  of  living 
German  musicians,  Ferdi.vAnd  Hiller,  whose  most 
interesting  report  of  conversations  with  tiie  miiestro  we 
commenced  translating  in  our  hist.  Let  no  one  omit  to 
read  them.  Some  will  open  their  eyes  wdien  they  see 
how  the  great  Italian  talks  about  the  mooted  question  of 
Italian  and  German  music.  P.alestrina  and  EossiNi 
are  the  two  great  musical  names  of  Italy  '.  are  they  not 
its  opposite  poles — as  opposite  as  possible  ? 

Our  enterprising  contemporaries  of  the  Musical  Re- 
view publish  in  their  last  number  the  first  of  the  eight 
songs,  selected  by  a  competent  committee,  from  the 
hundred  or  more  sent  in  in  competition  for  the  prizes 
of  5(200  and  glOO,  offered  by  them  for  the  two  best. 
After  all  the  eight  are  published,  the  subscribers  to  the 
paper  are  to  award  the  prize,  the  polls  being  kept  open 
till  the  end  of  March.  If  all  the  eight  are  half  as 
good  as  this  first  candidate,  a  charming  lullaby  to 
"Tennyson's  "  .Sweet  and  low,  wind  of  the  western 
sea,"  the  publishers,  who  retain  the  copyrights,  will 
have  made  an  excellent  speculation  ;  and  if  the  mass 
shall  award  intelligently,  they  will  have  helped  the 
cause  of  Art  among  us. 


MR.  ARTHURSON 

r>ESPECTFULLY  submits  the  following  Programine  to  his 
3i\  friends  and  the  public,  and  :innounccs  to  thorn  that  the 
FniST  CONCERT  of  the  VOCAL  QUARTET,  assisted  by  Mr. 
TV'ULF  FRIES,  win  t;ike  place  SATURDAY  EVENING,  Dec. 
1st,  at  the  Meionaon,  Treniont  Temple,  and  will  commence  at 
7|o  preciselj',  and  terminate  by  9}^  o'clock. 
PART  I. 

1.  Quartet:  See  the  Chariot  at  hand, Horsley. 

2.  Ballad:  Kathleen  is  gone,  (Miss  Twitchell,) Maynard. 

3.  Duet :  As  I  saw  fuir  Clora,  (Mr.  Arthurson  and  Mr.  Leach. ) 

4.  Canzonet :  My  Mother  bids  me  bind  my  hair.  (Mrs.  Leach.) 

Haydn. 

5.  Solo:  Violoncello,  (Mr.  Wulf  Fries,) Beethoven. 

6-  French  Romance  ;  My  soul  to  God,  my  heart  to  thee, 

(Mr.  Arthurson)  Clapisson. 

7.  Quartet :    Ye  spotted  snakes, Stevens. 

PART  II. 

8.  Song:  The  Wanderer,  {Mr.  Leach,) Schubert. 

9.  Duet:  When  thy  bo.^om  heaves  a  sigh,  (Mrs.  Leach  and 

Mr.  Arthuvson,)  Braham. 

10.  Trio  :  Tnvn  on  old  Time,    (Miss  Twitchell,  Mr.  Leach,  and 

Mr.  Arthurson,)  ■\rallace. 

11.  Song:  The  Nightingale,  with  Violoncello  Obligato,  by  Mr. 

Wulf  Fries,  (Mrs.  Leach.)  Zeiller. 

12.  Quartet:    Ilere  in  cool  grot, Lord  Mornington. 

13-  Extravaganza:  Blue   Beard,  (by  request.)    A  tale   of  In- 
fantile History,  (Mr.   Arthurson,)   John  Parry. 

(Hr^iVIr.  TIatter  will  preside  at  the  Piano  Forte. 

Single  Tickets  50  cents — to  admit  three,  Sfl,  at  music  stores. 

HANDEL  AND  MIDI  SOCIETY. 

THIRD  COHCEHT  OF  THE  SERIES. 

Mixmm^E  ©iM-DSii©,  mwmi)'E, 

Will  be  repeated  on  SUNDAY  EVENING,  Dec.  2nd,  at  the 
Music  Hall,  with  the  same  vocal  assistance  as  at  the  pre- 
vious performances. 

On  account  of  the  unfavorable  weather  at  the  second  Con- 
cert, tickets  numbered  Uoo  of  the  regular  series  will  be  receiv- 
ed on  this  evening.  Members  of  tlie  Choir  are  requested  to  be 
in  attendance  at  G.}^  o'clock. 

Tickets  50  cents  each — may  be  obtained  at  the  principal 
Music  Stores  and  Hotels. 

Doors  open  at  6  ;  to  commence  at  7  o'clock. 

H,  L.  HAZELTON,  Secretary. 

CHAMBEE  CONCEPTS. -Seventh  Series. 

THE  MENDELSSOHN  QUINTETTE  CLUB'S  SECOND 
CONCERT  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  Evemng,  Dec.  4, 
at  Messrs.  Ciuckering's  Rooms,  (Ma?onic  Temple,)  assisted 
by  GEORGE  W.  PRATT,  Vocalist.  Mr.  Pratt  will  sing  the 
Prayer  by  Alessandro  Stradella,  and  the  "  Song  to  the  Even- 
ing Star,"  from  theTannhduser.  Beethoven's  Quart-ette  in  G, 
first  time, — Mendelssohn's  Quartette  in  E  minor, — Mozart's 
Quintette  in  E  flat,  etc.  will  be  presented. 

Tickets  for  the  series  of  Eight,  (used  at  pleasure,)  $5-  Sin- 
gle tickets  ©1  each.    Concert  will  commence  at  73-3  precisely. 


ORCHESTRAL    CONCERTS. 

'J'HK    SrXJOND 

01''  THE  SUBSCMl'TION  SERIKS  OF  SIX 

GRylNO    ORCHESTRAL   CONCERTS 

Will  l)c'  given  at  tlie 

BOSTON     MUSIC     HALL, 

On  Saturday  Evening,  Dee.  8th,  1855. 

With  tlie  assistance  of 

Mrs.  .T.  n.  LONG  and  Mr.  ARTIIDRSON,  Vocalists. 

Conductor CARL  ZERRAHN. 

PROGRAMME. 
Part  I. 

1.  Symphony  No.  3,  in  A  minor,  op.  56,  (Scottish  Recol- 
lections,)  Mendelssohn. 

2    Aria  from  "  Zfiuherflote," Mozart. 

Sung  by  Mr.  Arthurson. 
3.  Overture  to  "  Leonora," Beethoven. 

Part  II. 

1.  Overture  to  "  William  Tell," Rossini. 

2.  Scena  from  second  wot  of  "AYilliam  Tell."  including 

a.  Romanza  fby  request,!  sung  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Long. 
6.  Duet,  by  Mrs.  LoxG  and  Mr.  Arthurson. 

3.  Finale  from  first  act  of  "Don  Juan,"  (Orchestra,).  .Mozart. 

Tickets  Fifty  Cents  each,  to  be  obtained  at  the  usual  places. 
Also,  in  sets  of  six,  good  for  any  of  the  remaining  concerts-,  at 
S52,.50  per  set.' 

Doors  open  at  6,^^.    Commence  at  7^2  o'clock. 

ISNBELSeOHM  CHORAL  SOCIETY. 

HANDEL'S  "MEgSIAH,"  (excepting  only  the  least 
interesting  pnrfinns.)  and  a  selection  of  several  gems  from 
MeiKlelssoliii's  **  St.  P.nwl." 

will  be  performed  on  SUNDAY  EVEWIKTCr,  Deo.  9, 
by  the  Mendelssohn  Choral  Society,  at  TRE^IOXT  TEJIPLE. 

The  Society  will  be  assisted  by  Miss  ADELAIDE  PHTL- 
LIPPS,  Mrs.  .T.  n  LONG,  Mr.  A.  ARTHURSON.  and  Mr. 
J.  ft.  WETIIERBEE,  Vocalists;  Mr.  W,  R.  HABCOCK,  Or- 
ganist, .and  a  full  Orchestra,  Mr.  II.  EOKII.A.RDT,  Conductor. 

[CT^Tickets  50  cents  each,  at  usual  places  :  also  at  the  office 
of  the  Journal  of  Music. 

MERRILL  N.  EOYDEN,  SeoketART. 

OTTO  DRESEIi  respectfully  announces  that  he  will 
give  a  series  of 

POUR  jytUSICAL  SOIREES, 

in  the  Messrs   Chickering's  KoomP.  commencinfr  about  the 
middle  of  next  month.     Eurther  p.-irticulars  hereafter. 

VOCAL  MUSIC  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

THE  WREATH  OP  SCHOOL  SONGS. 
Consisting  of  Son^s,  Hjmn.^  and  ('hants,  wifh  appropriate 
Music,  desii^ned  for  the  u.=e  of  Common  Schools,  Seminaries, 
&o.;  to  which  are  added  the  Elements  of  Yocal  Music,  arrang- 
ed Jiccordine  to  the  Pestalozzian  System  of  Instruction  ;  with 
numerous  Exercises,  intended  to  supersede  (in  part)  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  Blade  Board.  By  Edward  L.  White  and  J.  E. 
Gould.    Price  2oc.  single  ;  §2  40  per  doz. 

THR  SEMINARY  CLASS  BOOK. 

Designed  for  Female  Seminaries,  High  Schools,  Private 
Classes,  &c.  By  E.  L.  White  and  T.  Bissell.  Price  50c.  sin- 
gle ;  35450  per  doz. 

"  It  has  been  examined  by  the  Principals  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Seminaries,  and  in  every  in.'-tance  received  the 
highest  encomiums  of  praise" — [N.  Y.  Evening  Mirror. 

ELEMENTARY  MUSIC  BOOK. 
Comprising  a  variety  of  Son^gs,   Hymns,   Chants,  5:c.  ;    de- 
Kigned   for  the  use  of  Public  and  Private  Schools.     By  B.  F. 
Baker.    Price  50c.  single  :  SP3  per  doz. 

SABBATH  SCHOOL  LUTE. 
A  selection  of  Hymns  and  appropriate  Melodies,  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  Sabbath   Schools,  Families  and   Social  Meetings. 
By  White  &  Gould.     Price  20c.  single  ;  ^1  SO  per  doz. 

AIpo,  several  popular  volumes  of  Church  Mu.s;ic,  suitable  for 
Schools,  including  THE  CHURCH  MELODIST,  THE  MOD- 
ERN HARP,  THE  HARMONTA  SACRA,  THE  AMERICAN 
IIAUP,  THE  SABBATH  HARP,  and  THE  ANTIQUARIAN. 
Price  of  each  75c   single  ;  -S7  per  doz. 

Published  by  Oliver  Ditson.,  115  Washington  St, 

CARD. 

MR.  PIERRE  BERTHOUD,  Professor  of  Music, 
graduate  of  the  Conservatoire  de  Paris,  pupil  of  Neu- 
mann, Maledeu  and  other  distinguished  Musicians  at  Piiri.>?, 
begs  to  announce  that  he  is  now  ready  to  take  pupils  in  Bos- 
ton, on  the  Piano,  Musical  Composition,  Harmony,  etc. 

He  is  permitted  to  refer  to  Rev.  Dr.  E.  N.  Kirk,  Boston  j  Prof. 
Agassiz,  Prof.  Guyot,  Cambridge ;  J.  S.  Dwight,  Boston. 

Mr.  B.  may  be  addressed  at  Nathan  Richardson's,  Oliver 
Ditson's,  and  Reed  &  Co, 's  Music  Stores,  Boston,  oratAlonzo 
Tripp's,  Principal  of  the  Young  Ladies' Institute,  now  opening 
at  35  Centre  street,  Roxbury. 

MLLE.  GABRIELLE  DE  LA  MOTTE 

— GIVES^ 

INSTRUCTION    on  tlie   PIANO-FORTE, 

And  may  be  addressed  at  her  residence,  55  Hancock  St. 

GEORGE   W.  PRATT, 

102  MYRTLE  STREET. 


^J' 


leatlj  and  promptly  eiecuted  at  tliis  Office. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     9  9    Broadway,  NT. 

NOVELLO'S    LIBRARY 

FOR  THE    DIFFUSION   OF 

MUSICAL    KNOWLEDGE. 

NOW     READY: 

Complete,  three  volumes  in  onf-^  bound  in  cloth.    Price  $2.63  : 
By  mail^  3f2  85. 

ALBRECHTSBKRGER'S  rollirted  "WritiDgson  TnOROUGH 
BASE,  HAIIMONY,  ami  COMPOSITION,  for  Self-Instruction. 
Translated  by  Sabiixa  Novelio,  from  tlie  original  German. 
The  musical  examples  revised  by  Vincent  Novello.  [Former 
price,  SPIO  50.]  Vol  1.  Ilannony  and  Thorough-Ba?e,  88  cts.,  by 
mail,  94  cents.  Vols.  11,  and  111.,  Guide  to  Composition. 
Each,  88  cents  ;  by  mail,  94  cents. 
V. 

CATEL'S  TREATISE  ON  HARMONY.    Translated  by  Mart 
CowDEN  Clarke,  from  the  original  French.    [Former  price, 
$3.75]    In  paper  wrapper,  63  cents ;  by  mail,  68  cts. 
IV. 

MOZART'S  SUCCINCT  THOROUGH-BASE  SCHOOL.— 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Sabilla  Novello.    The  musiral 
examples  revised  by  Josiah  Pittman.     [Former  price,  $1  75.] 
In  paper  wrapper,  21  cents  ;  by  mail,  23  cents. 
III. 

FETIS'  TREATISE  on  CHOIR  and  CHORUS  SINGING. 
Translated  from  the  French,  by  the  Kev.  Thomas  Helmore, 
M.A.  [Former  price,  15  francs. J  In  paper  wrapper,  3S  cents  j 
by  mail,  41  cents. 

TI. 

MARX'S.  DR.,  GENERAL  MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION.— An 
aid  to  Teachers  and  Learners  in  every  branch  of  Musical 
Knowledge.  Translated  by  George  Macirone,  from  the  ori- 
ginal Ger[nan,  expres.'Jly  for  Novello's  Library  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Musi<-al  Knowledge.  [Former  price,  S3. 75.]  Bound  in 
cloth,  price,  ffil.63  ;  by  mail,  ^1.75. 

***  Of  this  work,  five  lari^e  eilitions  have  been  printed  in 
Germany,  besides  being  reprinted  in  England.  It  coqi prebends 
minute  explanations  of  every  musical  niatrer,  from  the  sim- 
plest rudiments,  through  the  various  elaboration.^  of  rhythm, 
doctrine  of  tone.s,  instruments,  elementary  and  artistic  forms 
of  composition,  artistic  performance,  and  musical  education  in 
general. 

CHERUBINI'S  TREATISE  ON  COUNTERPOINT  AND 
FUGUE.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke,  from  the  origi- 
nal French.  The  musical  portion  has  nlso  been  supervised  by 
by  Mr.  .TosiAH  Pittman,  Organist  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  [Former 
price,  9B7  8S.]     Bound  in  cloth,  price,  ffil.63 ;  by  mail,  $1.75. 

THE  ORGAN  AND  ITS  CONSTRUCTION;  A  Systematic 
Hand-Book  for  Organists,  Organ  Builders,  etc.  Translated 
from  the  German  of  J.  J.  Seidel,  Organist  at  Breslau.  Price, 
ffil  50  ;  by  mail,  ffil.63. 

J.  A.  NOVEIiliO, 
Sacred  Music  Store,  389  Broadway,  New  Tork, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  2i  Poultry,  London. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS. 
IMPORTEKS  OF  FOKEIGM  MUSIC, 

HAVE  REMOVED   TO 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    YORK. 

WILLIAM  R.  BABCOCK. 

JirMfor  of  Pusic  &  ©rganist  of  CtntrHl  Cljurtlj, 

— ALSO — 

©tsanist  of  t\t  ^citiclsso^n  fitljoral  Soxittj, 

May  be  addressed  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange,  or  his 
Residence,  Adams  House. 


s 


MITH     <&>    NIXOIV'S     KEW     HAI.I., 
Fourtll  street,  Cincinnati,  Ollio, 

IS  NOW  COMPLETED. 
CAPACITY,    3,500. 


L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TEACMEB     ©F     MUSIC, 

365  'Wasliin^on  Street,  Boston. 

CHICKERINa    &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND    AND    SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 
W  AIt£ROOMl§, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 

ED'WARD    Ii.    BAIiCH. 


church:  qrqans, 

COPARTNERSHIP    NOTICE. 

WM.  B.  D.  SIMMOKS,  Organ  Builder, 

(Heretofore  doing  business  in  the  style  of  VVm.  B  D.  Simmons 
&  Co.)  and 

GEOEGE   FISHEB, 

Of  C;imbridge,  have  this  day  formed  a  Copartnership  for  con- 
tinuing the  manufacture  of  Church  Organs. 

We  design  to  keep  in  our  Warerooms  New  Instruments  for  sale 
at  prices  from  S'400  to  SfliSOOeacb,  and  are  prepared  to  build 
by  contract  at  the  shortest  notice,  Organs,  worth  from  9r600  to 
S12,000.  Andby  prompt  and  faithful  execution  ofordershope  to 
merit  alike  encouragement  to  that  heretofore  extended  to  Wm. 
B.  D.  Simmons,  and  which  has  indicated  the  necessity  of  this 
busines.s  connection,  that  his  entire  attention  may  be  devoted 
to  the  more  difficult  and  artistic  parts  of  the  business,  so  that 
an  increase  thereof  may  cause  no  diminution  of  the  personal 
attenfion  which  is  requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  the  CHA- 
RACTER of  our  instruments,  upon  which  we   rely  for  success. 

While  it  will  be  our  aim  and  ambition  to  furnish  Organs  of 
A  Perfection  of  tone  and  Mbchanisbi,  and  of  an  elegance  of 
exterior  unsokpassed,  we  are  confident  of  ability  to  offer  terms 
MORE  FAVORABLE  THAN  CAN  BE  OBTAINED  ELSE- 
WHERE, for  the  following  reasons  :  Having  ample  means,  we 
can  purchase  in  large  quantities  at  first  cost,  for  cash  ;  can  al- 
ways command  the  most  talented  assistants,  and  also  do  suf- 
ficient business  to  practise  divisinn  of  labor,  which,  by  assign- 
ing parts  to  workmen  skilled  in  their  particular  branch,  neces- 
sarily insures  better  work  at  less  expense.  Our  Manufactory, 
by  its  proximity  to  Cliarles  river,  enables  us  to  receive  lumber 
direct  from  the  ves:?el  at  first  cost,,  and  having  been  erected 
expressly  for  the  business,  is  in  arrangement,  size,  conve- 
nience and  its  facilities  unequalled,  being  furnished  withstfam 
engine,  steam-heated  drying-honse,  planing,  grooving,  match- 
ing, moulding,  tenoning,  boring,  and  other  machines,  together 
with  lath  scroll,  circular  and  other  saws,  &c.,  all  operated 
by  steam  power- 

These  facilities  are  such  as  are  possessed  by  no  other  manu- 
facturer of  Organs  in  this  country^  and  of  themselves  would 
enable  us  to  furnish  instruments,  with  a  fair  profit,  at  a  price 
which  those  of  like  quality  must  cost  builders  who  have  work 
done  by  iiand  that  can  be  better  executed  at  half  the  cost  by 
steam  machinery. 

Second  hand  Organs  at  all  times  for  sale. 

Orders  for  tuning  church  organs  promptly  attended  to,  and 
contracts  t^ken  for  tuning  by  the  year. 

Orders  respectfully  solicited. 

SIMMONS    &.    FISHER, 
No.  1  Charles  St.,  cor.  of  Cambridge  St.  Boston. 

Boston,  October  1, 1855.  06  3mo 

GAEL    ZEERAHN, 
XEIACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

May  be  addressed  at  Wade's  Music  Store,  197  Washington.  St. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  WasUington  Street, 

BOSTON,     MASS. 

YOUNG  USES'  VOCAL  MUSIC  SCHOOL 

E.  R.  ELAIVCHARD,  Teaclier. 

This  School  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  acquire  the 
ability  to  rtad  music  readily  at  sight,  and  is  particularly  adapt- 
ed to  the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  teach 
singing  in  schools,  or  to  receive  instruction,  from  the  best  mas- 
ters, in  the  Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  Style,  &c. 

Address,  care  of  Geo.  J.  Webb  &  Co.,  No.  3  Winter  street. 

MR.  J.  C.  D.  PARKER, 

WILL  be  happy  to  give  instruction  in  Piano-forte  an.d 
Organ  playing,  and  the  Theory  of  Music.     Address: — 
No.  3  Hayward  Place.  May  26.  tf 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence  No.  5G  Kliieelaiid  Street. 


C.    BREITSIHG, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATINa  MTJSIOAL  LIBRARY. 

O^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

MR.  AUGUST  PRIES, 

Teacher  of  Music,  will  be  ready  to  receive  pupils  after  October 
15rh,  and  may  be  addressed  at  Richardson's  Rlusical  Exchange, 
282  Washington  street,  or  at  Lis  residence,  15  Dix  Place. 

CARL,    HAUSE 

OFFERS  his  services  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
in  the  higher  branches  of  Piano  playing.  The  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Professional  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  wish 
to  accomplish  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
ing, is  respectfully  requested 

Mr.  Hause  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Richardson,  282  Washington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Keed  &  Co,,  17  Tre- 
mont  Row. 


FIRST    PREMIUM     MELODEONS, 

The  Very  Best  now  Maimfaclursd. 

I7*S.  D.  &  II.  W.  SMITH  ro=ppctfulIy  cnll  the  attrnt'on  of 
the  public  to  their  IMPROVED  31EL0DE0NS,  cui  Etant  y  on 
exhibition  at  their  Warerooms, 

Wo.  4rl7  "Washington  Street. 

By  means  of  a  new  method  of  voicing^  known  only  to  them- 
selves, they  have  succeedt-d  in  remnvint:  tlitf  har.->hand  buzzing 
sound  which  formerly  characterizeil  the  in.strument,  render- 
ing the  tones  full,  clear  and  organ-like.  The  action  is  prompt 
and  reliable,  enabling  the  performer  to  execute  the  most  rapid 
music  without  ohsntring  the  tooes.  The  swell  is  arranged  to 
give  great  expression. 

The  manufacturers  received  the  First  Premium,  ovpr  all  com- 
petitors, at  the  Fair  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic 
Assoiiation  ;  also  at  the  Metropolitan  Mechanics'  Fair,  held  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

For  the  Parlor,  instruments  are  furnished  at  prices  varying 
from  S45  to  S150. 

Larger  instruments,  with  two  banks  of  keys,  for  chapels  and 
small  churches,  from  8150  to  &300. 

This  last  instrument,  known  as  the  ORGAN  HARMONIUM, 
has  been  essentially  improved  by  Messrs.  Smith,  and  they  have 
secured  a  patent,  therefor. 

Persons  who  wish  to  hire  Melodeons  with  a  view  of  purchas- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  year,  can  have  the  rents  credit<;d  as  part 
payment  of  the  purchase  money. 

MEYER    &    TRETBAR, 

§ni|inrtBrs  m\  ;^c'iiilili5lirrB  nf  Mmx, 

BUFFALO  J    iV,   Y, 

[C7=*AGENTS  for  the  Publishing  House  of  G.  M.  METER,  Je. 
Brunswick. 

SCHUBERTH  &  CO.,  MUSIC  DEPOT.  539  BROAD- 
WAY, N.  Y.,  old  established  publishing  house,  founded 
thirty  years  ago  in  Hamburgh  and  Leipzig,  request  the  public 
to  inspect  their  immense 
Stock  of   One   Million  "Works,  the   largest  in 

the  United  States. 
Our  own  25,000  publications  rank  highest  in  Europe,  and  sur- 
pass by  far  all  that  has  ever  been  published  in  the  United 
States. 

These  facts  empower  us  to  sell  good  music  at  the  lowest 
rates.  To  Dealers,  Seminaries  and  Teachers,  very  favorable 
terms. 

O^Our  PIANOS,  Grand,  Upright,  and  Square,  combine 
richness  of  tone,  elegance  with  cheapness,  having  no  compe- 
tition. 

HENRY    S.    CUTLER, 

BASEMENT  ROOM   IN  THE   CHURCH  OF  THE  ADVENT, 

GREEN  STREET. 

O^Communications  may  be  left  with  Oliver  Ditson,  or  ■with 

Nathan  RicaARDsoN. 

ANDREAS    T.    THORUP, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PlANO-FORTE, 
84r  Pinckiiey   Street. 

May  be  addressed  at  Reed's  or  Richardson's  Music  Stores. 

ADOLPH     KIELBLOCK. 

TEACHER    OF    M U S I  C j 
V .    S.    HOTEI.. 

Communications  can  be  left  at  Mr.  Ditson's  music  store. 

HERMANN  ECKHARDT, 

BEGS  LEAVE  to  inform  the  Musical  Public  of  Boston,  that 
he  can  devote  a  few  spare  hours  to  giving  instruction  in 
the  higher  branches  ot  Music,  such  as  the  Sonatas  of  Moziirt 
and  Beethoven,  with  Violin  accompaniment,  Thorough  Ba?s, 
&c.     Residence,  No.  14  Pleasant  Street,  corner  of  Spear  Place. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Has  returned  to  town  and  is  ready  to  receive  pupils.    He  may 
be  addressed  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange. 

TEACHER  OP  MUSIC,  265  "Washington  St. 

RESIDENCE 13  SHAWMUT  STREET,  BOSTON. 

A.   W.   FRENZEL, 

-TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

May  be  addressed  at  Reed's  or  Richardson's  Music  Stores,  or 
at  his  residence,  No.  36  Charles  Street. 

GUSTAV  KREBS 

Is  prepared  to  receive  Pupils  for  instruction  on  the  Piano, 
Violin,  or  Flute.  He  may  be  addressed  at  the  Musical  Ex- 
chanae,  No.  282  Washington  Street,  or  at  his  residence,  No.  2 
Holiis  Place. 

TERMS  OP  ADVERTISING. 

Tirst  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line i^^'£; 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  flrstinserlion $12.00 

j)o  do  each  subsequent S6  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20  cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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Chat  with  Rossini. 

ET    FEKDINAND     HILLEIt. 
Translated  for  this  Journal  from  the  Zeitun^  of  Cologne. 
III. 
— Wliat  MoiiBELLi  family  was  that,  for  which 
you  composed  Demetrio  e  Polihio  ?     I  began  in 
the   evening.      Families,  for   whom   one    writes 
operas,  are  not  found  very  often. 
— MoMBELLi  was  an  e.xeellent  tenor,  said  Ros- 
sini ;    he  had  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  sang 
soprano,  the  other  contralto.     They  associated  a 
basso  with  them,  to  complete  the  vocal  quartet, 
and,  without  further  help,  gave  operatic  repre- 
sentations  in   Bologna,  Milan,  and   other  cities. 
They  first   appeared  in  this  way  in  Bologna,  in  a 
little,  but  very  pretty  opera  by  Portogallo. 
■ — A  Portuguese  composer  V 
— O  no,  an  Italian.     He  was  not  without  talent, 
and  understood  how  to  treat  the  voice  parts  par- 
ticularly well.     Many  distinguished  singers  were 
very  partial  to  his  compositions.     My  first  wife, 
Mme.  Colbran,  had  some  forty  pieces  of  his  in 
her  repertoire.     The  way  I  became  acquainted 
with  Mombelli  was  quite  pleasant,  and  since  you 
take  an  interest  in  my  little  history,  I  will  relate 
it  to  you. 

— Tell  it,  maestro,  I  beg  you. 
— Though  still  a  boy  (I  was  thirteen  years  old)  I 
was  already  a  warm  admirer  of  the  fair  sex. 
One  of  my  early  friends,  protectresses,  how  shall 
I  call  it  ?  wanted  to  have  an  aria  out  of  that 
ojjera  produced  by  the  Mombellis.  I  went  to  the 
copyist  and  begged  him  to  write  it  out  for  her, 
but  he  refused.  Then  I  applied  to  Mombelli 
himself,  hat  he  also  put  me  off.  You  can't  help 
yourself,  said  I  to  him;  I  will  hear  the  opera 
again  this  evening,  and  write  down  all  I  like  of  it. 
We  will  see,  said  Mombelli.    But  I,  undaunted, 


listen  to  the  opera  once  more  with  all  attention, 
and  then  put  a  complete  piano-forte  arrangement 
of  it  upon  paper  and  take  it  to  Mombelli.  He 
would  not  believe  his  eyes,  cried  out  treachery 
on  the  part  of  the  copyist,  and  what  not.  If  you 
will  not  believe  this,  said  I,  I  will  hear  the  opera 
a  couple  of  times  more  and  then  write  down  the 
full  score,  but  under  your  own  eyes.  My  great, 
and  in  this  case,  perfectly  justified  self-confidence 
conquered  his  suspicion,  and  we  became  good 
friends. 

— I  have  often  had  occasion  to  convince  myself  of 
your  extraordinary  musical  memory,  said  I ;  but 
to  write  down  a  whole  opera,  that  is  altogether 
astonishing. 

— It  was  no  score  like  the  Nozze  di  Figaro — but 
I  may  well  boast  of  my  strong  musical  memory  at 
that  time. 

— A  peculiar  gift !  I  have  known  great  musicians 
who  did  not  know  by  heart  their  own  composi- 
tions, which  had  been  played  a  hundred  times, 
while  others  carried  about  whole  libraries  in  their 
head.  Mendelssohn  belonged  to  the  latter 
class ;  he  once  accompanied  Bach's  Passion  mu- 
sic from  memory. 

— With  the  oratorios  of  Haydn,  said  Rossini,  I 
would  have  undertaken  to  do  that  when  a  youn" 
man.  The  "  Creation,"  especially,  I  knew  by 
heart  even  to  the  least  bit  of  Recitative  ;  to  be 
sure  I  had  accompanied  and  played  it  through 
often  enough. 

— But  I  must  come  back  again  to  Demetrio  e  Pol- 
ibio,  maestro.  You  see  I  have  a  turn  for  archajol- 
ogy.  Did  Mombelli,  then,  commission  you  to 
write  this  opera  ? 

— He  gave  me  words  now  for  a  duet,  now  for  an 
arietta,  and  paid  me  a  couple  of  piastres  for  each 
piece,  which  spurred  me  up  to  great  aotivit3^  So 
I  had  got  out  my  first  opera  before  I  knew  it. 
My  singing  master,  Babini,  gave  me  much  good 
advice  about  it.  He  had  a  particular  and  passion- 
ate dislike  to  certain  melodic  figures  then  in  vogue, 
and  he  used  all  his  eloquence  to  make  me  avoid 
them. 

—  A  quartet  from  this  Demetrio  had  a  sort  of 
celebrity  when  I  was  in  Italy,  and  was  particularly 
cited  as  a  proof  of  your  early  maturity.  And  did 
you  do  nothing  more  to  it,  afterwards,  when  the 
opera  came  upon  the  stage  ? 
— I  was  not  present ;  Mombelli  gave  it  at  Milan, 
unbeknown  to  me.  What  people  admired  partic- 
ularly in  that  quartet  was  the  fact,  that  it  ended 
without  the  usual  closing  cadence,  with  a  sort  of 
exclamation  of  the  voice  parts.  There  is  also  a 
duet  in  it,  which  was  much  sung  for  a  long  time  ; 
it  was  very  easy,  and  that  is  a  great  thing. 
— You  grew  up,  maestro,  in  the  midst  of  singing 
and  the  stage  ;   as  you  had  a  fine  voice,  it  is  sin- 


gular that  you  never  thought  of  becoming  a  stage 
singer. 

— I  thought  of  nothing  else,  my  dear  friend  ;  but 
I  wanted  to  become  more  thoroughly  grounded  in 
my  art,  than  most;  of  the  singers  I  then  knew. 
It  was  an  easy  matter.  I  already  at  an  early  age 
filled  the  place  of  Maestro  al  Cembalo  ;  transpos- 
ing and  arranging  came  occasionally,  my  attempts 
at  composition  met  with  favor,  and  so  I  fell  al- 
most by  accident  into  the  career  of  the  composer. 
I  adhered  to  that,  although  I  had  opportunity 
from  the  first  to  see  how  immeasurably  better  paid 
the  singers  were,  than  one  of  us. 
— That  heaven  knows !  Beethoven  hardly  got 
as  much  for  his  collective  works,  as  they  give 
Ckuvelli  at  the  Grand  Opera. 
— They  were  not  quite  so  crazy  then  as  they  are 
now, to  be  sure,  but  there  is  little  change;  if  the 
composer  got  50  ducats,  the  singer  received  1,000, 
said  Rossini  in  a  vexed  tone.  I  confess  I  never 
could  help  smaiting  under  the  sense  of  this  injus- 
tice, and  often  enough  have  I  vented  my  ill  humor 
against  the  singers.  You  good-for-nothings,  I 
would  say  to  them,  who  don't  know  how  to  sing 
as  well  as  I  do,  and  yet  earn  more  in  an  evening 
than  a  whole  score  brings  me  in  !  But  what  good 
did  that  do  !  The  German  composers,  too,  do  not 
grow  rich ! 

— By  no  means,  maestro !  But  they  get  situations, 
which,  if  they  do  not  pay  brilliantly,  yet  make 
one  easy  about  the  necessaries  of  life.  Upon  the 
income  of  his  operas  no  German  composer  ever 
could  have  lived.  But  it  seems  better  now  in 
Italy  than  formerly. 

■ — Incomparably  better.  The  earlier  Italian  opera 
composers  could  write  God  knows  how  many 
operas,  only  to  live  in  want.  With  me  it  was 
scarcely  otherwise,  until  my  engagement  with 
Bakbaja. 

— Tancredi  was  the  first  opera  of  yours  that  really 
made  its  way,  maestro ;  how  much  did  you  receive 
for  it  ? 

— rive  hundred  francs!  And  when  I  wrote  my 
last  Italian  opera,  the  Semiramide,  in  Venice,  and 
bargained  to  receive  5,000  francs  for  it,  I  was 
looked  upon  not  only  by  the  management,  but  by 
the  whole  public,  as  a  sort  of  highway  robber. 
— You  have  the  consolation,  that  singers,  theatre 
managers  and  music  publishers  have  become  rich 
through  you. 

. — A  pretty  consolation  !  Except  during  \ny  stay  in 
England,  I  have  never  made  enough  through  my 
art,  to  be  able  to  lay  up  anything.  And  in  Lon- 
don I  made  money  not  as  a  composer,  but  as  an 
accompanist. 

— Yet,  it  was  because  you  were  a  famous  compo- 
ser! 
— So  my  friends  told  me,  to  persuade  me  to  it. 
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It  may  have  been  a  prejudice,  but  I  had  a  sort  of 
repugnance  to  receiving  pay  for  accompanying 
on  the  piano,  and  I  have  only  done  it  in  London. 
Moreover,  they  only  wanted  to  get  a  peep  at  my 
nose,  and  hear  my  wife  sing.  For  our  participa- 
tion in  musical  soirees  I  had  fixed  the  rather  high 
price  of  fifty  pounds  —  We  took  part  in  about 
sixty  such  soirees — that  was  well  worth  the  pains. 
In  London,  too,  musicians  do  all  sorts  of  things  to 
make  money,  and  I  have  had  some  queer  experi- 
ences there. 

— One  often  cannot  trust  his  eyes  there,  and  still 
less  his  ears,  said  I. 

— For  instance,  continued  Rossini,  they  told  me, 
the  first  time  I  undertook  the  accompaniment  at 
one  of  those  soirees,  that  Puzzi,  the  famous  horn- 
ist,  and  Dragonetti,  the  still  more  famous  con- 
trabassist,  would  be  present  also.  I  supposed  of 
course,  that  they  would  play  a  solo.  But  no  such 
thing  !  they  were  to  help  me  accompany.  Have 
you,  then,  accompanying  parts  for  all  the  pieces  ? 
I  asked  them.  God  forbid  !  was  the  reply ;  but 
we  are  handsomely  paid  and  we  accompany  as 
we  think  fit.  These  improvised  attempts  at  in- 
strumentation, however,  were  rather  dangerous  to 
me;  so  I  asked  Dragonetti  to  content  himself 
with  snapping  a  few  pizzicatos,  when  I  winked 
my  eye,  and  Puzzi,  to  strengthen  the  closing  ca- 
dences with  some  tones,  which  he,  as  a  good  mu- 
sirian,  found  quite  easy.  In  that  way  it  went  on 
without  any  further  bad  mistakes,  and  everybody 
was  contented. 

— Delightful !  But  the  English,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
have  made  great  progress  in  a  musical  regard. 
Nowadays  they  bring  out  a  great  deal  of  good  music 
in  London, — they  perform  it  well  and  listen  to  it 
with  attention — that  is  to  say  in  public  concerts. 
In  the  saloons  music  always  plays  a  mournful 
part,  and  many  utterly  untalented  men  strut 
there  with  incredible  audacity,  and  give  instruc- 
tion in  matters  of  which  they  understand  next  to 
nothing. 

— I  knew  in  London  a  certain  X.,  who  had  made 
a  great  fortune  as  teacher  of  the  piano-forte  and 
singing,  said  Rossini ;  all  he  understood  was  how 
to  blow  the  flute  a  little  and  quite  wretchedly. 
Another,  who  had  an  immense  run  as  a  singing 
teacher,  did  not  even  know  the  notes.  He  kept 
an  accompanist,  who  had  to  drum  over  to  him 
beforehand  the  pieces  which  lie  afterwards  taught, 
and  who  accompanied  in  the  lessons  ;  but  he  had 
a  fine  voice. 

— You  are  of  the  opinion,  perhaps,  maestro,  that 
really  good  singing  masters  are  among  the  rare 
phenomena  ?  They  are  even  obliged  to  form  the 
instrument  with  which  the  music  must  be  made 
— a  doubly  difficult  task  ! 

— Most  of  the  important  singers  of  recent  times, 
replied  Rossini,  have  owed  their  talent  more  to 
iheir  happy  nature  than  to  cultivation.  Such  was 
RuBiNi,  such  was  Pasta  and  many  others. 
The  peculiar  art  del  hcl  canto  ceased  with  the 
costraii ;  this  one  must  admit,  although  we  may 
not  wish  them  back  again.  To  these  people  their 
art  had  to  be  their  all,  and  so  they  expended  the 
most  assiduous  industry,  the  most  unwearied  care 
upon  their  cultivation.  They  always  became 
competent  musicians,  and  when  their  voices  failed, 
at  least  excellent  teachers. 

— Who  are  the  best  singing  teachers,  with  whom 
you  are  acquainted  now?   1  asked. 
—  I  esteem  Pier  Makini  in   Paris  very  highly. 
Lajibeeti  in  Florence   understands  admirably 


how  to  prepare  one,  who  is  is  no  longer  a  begin- 
ner, for  the  stage.  Have  you  an  able  teacher  at 
your  Conservatory  in  Cologne  ? 
— Our  Reintiialer  understands  his  business, 
as  few  in  Germany ;  morever  he  is  a  distin- 
guished composer.  But  I  have  a  proposition  to 
make  to  you,  maestro  ? 
— What  may  that  be  ? 

— Do  you  undertake  a  singing  class  in  our  music 
school — I  should  have  to  do  something  too  for 
you.  You  shall  have  three  hundred  thalers  salary 
and  free  lodgings  to-boot.  Is  not  that  enticting  ? 
— In  the  highest  degree,  my  good  Ferdinando ; 
we  will  speak  of  particulars  hereafter. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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(Continued  from  p.  67  ) 

Through  this  admirable  system  of  teaching,  all 
Bach's  scholars  became  great  artists,  some  indeed 
greater  than  others  according  to  the  degree  of 
instruction  they  received,  or  their  subsequent 
opportunities  and  encouragements  to  improve  up- 
on or  apply  it.  His  two  eldest  sons,  however, 
William  Friedemann,  and  C.  Ph.  Emanuel,  were 
the  most  distinguished  among  them ;  certainly  not 
because  he  bestowed  more  pains  on  them  than  on 
his  other  pupils,  but  because  they  had  from  their 
earliest  youth  opportunities  of  hearing  in  their 
father's  house  much  good  music  and  no  other  ; 
whereas  others,  before  they  could  participate  in 
his  instructions,  had  either  heard  nothing  good, 
or  were  already  spoiled  by  bad  or  common  com- 
positions. And  it  is  a  proof  of  the  goodness  of 
the  school  that,  notwithstanding  these  disadvan- 
tages, even  these  pupils  all  acquired  a  great  pro- 
ficiency in  their  art,  and  distinguished  themselves 
in  one  or  other  of  its  branches.  His  oldest  schol- 
ar was  John  Caspar  Vogler,  who  received  in- 
structions of  him  at  Arnstadt  and  at  Weimar. 
He  was,  by  his  master's  own  testimony,  a  very 
able  performer  on  the  organ.  He  became  organ- 
ist of  Weimar,  and  afterwards  burgomaster  of 
that  City,  still,  however,  retaining  his  post  of  or- 
ganist. Some  choral  preludes  for  an  organ  with 
two  rows  of  keys  and  a  pedal  were  composed  by 
him  and  published  in  1737.  Bach's  other  pupils 
who  obtained  celebrity  were  1st.  Homilius  in 
Dresden,  not  only  an  excellent  organist,  but  a 
celebrated  composer  of  church  music.  2nd. 
Franschel  in  Dresden.  He  was  a  fine  performer 
on  the  clavichord,  and  a  very  good  teacher. — 
There  are  six  polonaises  by  him  in  manuscript 
which,  except  those  of  William  Friedemann,  ex- 
cel all  polonaises  in  the  world.  3rd.  Goldberg, 
from  Koningsberg.  He  ^vas  a  very  clever  per- 
former on  the  clavichord,  but  had  no  decided 
talent  for  composition.  4th.  Krcbs,  organist  at 
Altenberg.  He  was  not  only  a  very  good  organ 
player,  but  a  prolific  composer  of  organ,  clavi- 
chord, and  church  music.  He  was  fortunate 
enough  to  enjoy  for  nine  years  the  benefit  of 
Bach's  instructions.  5th.  Altnikol,  organist  at 
Naumberg,  the  son-in-law  of  his  master.  He  was, 
it  is  said,  a  very  able  organist  and  composer.  6th. 
Agricola,  Prussian  court  composer.  He  was  less 
reputed  for  his  compositions,  than  for  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  theory  of  music.  He  translated  Tosi's 
"  Instructions  for  Singing,"  from  the  Italian  into 
German,  and  enriched  the  work  with  some  acute 
observations.  7th,  Miithel,  in  Riga.  He  was  a 
skilful  player  on  the  clavichord,  and  also  compos- 
ed for  that  instrument,  of  which  his  "  Duet  for 
two  Clavichords,"  and  his  sonatas,  which  appear- 
ed still  earlier,  afford  proof!?.  8th.  Kirnberiier, 
court  musician  to  the  Princess  Amelia  of  Prussia, 
at  Berlin.  He  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  Bach's  scholars,  full  of  the  most  useful  zeal, 
and  genuine  enthusiasm  for  his  art.  The  world 
is  indebted  to  him,  not  only  for  his  development 
of  Bach's  method  of  teaching  composition,  but 
also  for  the  first  and  only  tenable  system  of  har- 
mony, which  he  has  gathered  from  his  master's 
practical  works,  entitled  "  True  Principles  for  the 


Use  of  Harmony."  He  has  rendered  service  to 
the  art  by  other  writings  and  compositions,  as 
well  as  by  teaching.  The  Princess  Amelia  was 
herself  his  pupil.  9th.  Kittel,  organist  in  Erfurt. 
He  is  a  very  solid  if  not  a  very  fluent  |)layer.  He 
distinguished  himself,  however,  by  the  comijosi- 
tion  of  several  trios  for  the  organ,  which  are  so 
excellent  that  his  master  himself  would  not  have 
been  ashamed  of  them.  He  is  the  only  pupil  of 
Bach's  now  (1802)  living.  10th.  Yoigt,  in  Ans- 
pach,  and  also  an  organist  by  the  name  of  Schu- 
bert, were  named  to  me  by  C.  Ph.  Emanuel,  as 
scholars  of  his  father;  but  all  that  he  knew  of 
them  was  that  they  came  into  his  father's  house 
after  he  had  left  it.  I  have  already  said  that 
Bach's  sons  were  his  most  distinguished  pupils. 
The  eldest,  William  Friedemann,  came  nearest 
to  his  father  in  the  originality  of  his  ideas.  All 
his  melodies  have  a  different  turn  from  those  of 
other  composers,  and  yet  they  are  at  the  same 
time  as  natural  as  they  are  ingenious  and  ele- 
gant :  and  when  played  with  the  delicacy  with 
which  he  himself  performed  them  they  cannot 
but  enchant  every  real  lover  of  music.  It  is  only 
to  be  regretted  that  he  preferred  playing  from 
his  fancy  to  committing  his  thoughts  to  paper,  as 
therefore  his  compositions  are  but  few.  C.  Ph. 
Emanuel  ranks  next  to  him.  He  went  early  into 
the  great  world,  and  thence  learned  how  to  com- 
pose for  a  numerous  public.  In  the  clearness  and 
intelligence  of  his  melodies,  therefore,  he  makes 
some  approaches  to  the  popular  style,  but  he  nev- 
er descends  to  become  common.  Both  the  elder 
sons  frankly  acknowledged  to  having  been  obliged 
to  form  a  style  of  their  own,  as  they  could  never 
have  hoped  to  rival  their  father  in  his.  John 
Christopher  Frederic,  master  of  the  concerts  at 
the  court  of  Buckeburg,  imitated  Emanuel's  style, 
but  not  equal  to  his  brother.  He  was,  however, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  William  Friede- 
mann, the  most  skilful  performer  of  all  the  broth- 
ers, and  one  who  played  most  readily  his  father's 
compositions  for  the  clavichord.  John  Christian, 
called  Bach  of  Milan,  anil  afterwards  of  London, 
being  the  youngest  son  of  the  second  marriage, 
had  not  the  advantage  of  having  the  instructions 
of  his  father.  The  original  spirit  of  the  Bachs  is 
not  therefore  in  any  of  his  works  ;  he  became 
nevertheless  a  popular  coin[)Oser,  and  was  uni- 
versally admired  in  his  day. 

CH-4PTER    VII. 

Bach  not  only  distinguished  himself  as  a  per- 
former, composer,  and  teacher  of  music,  but  had 
besides  the  merit  of  being  an  excellent  fiither, 
friend  and  citizen.  These  virtues  he  dis])Iayed  in 
the  careful  education  of  his  children,  the  con- 
scientious discharge  of  every  civil  and  social  duty. 
His  acquaintance  was  ilcsired  by  everybody;  and 
every  sincere  lover  of  his  art,  whether  foreigner 
or  native,  was  free  to  visit  his  house,  and  sure  to 
meet  a  kind  reception.  All  his  high  rci)Utation 
and  social  virtues  seldom  left  his  house  without 
visitors.  He  was  an  artist  extremely  modest  and, 
notwithstanding  the  superiority  he  possessed,  and 
could  not  but  feel  over  the  rest  of  the  profession, 
and  in  spite  of  the  admiration  and  respect  con- 
stantly shown  for  his  talents,  he  was  never  known 
to  assume  upon  it.  AVhen  asked  how  he  acquired 
so  great  a  mastery  of  his  art,  he  used  generally 
to  reply:  "I  was  compelled  to  be  industrious; 
and  whoever  is  equally  industrious  will  succeed 
equally  well."  He  did  not  seem  to  pa_v  much  re- 
gard to  his  great  natural  genius.  His  opinions  of 
other  artists  and  their  works  were  always  just  and 
liberal.  JMany  works  necessarily  appeared  to  him 
trifling,  because  he  was  almost  exclusively  engaged 
on  the  higher  branches  of  the  art,  yet  he  never 
permitted  himself  to  express  a  harsh  opinion  of 
them,  unless  to  his  pupils,  to  whom  he  thought 
himself  obliged  to  speak  the  real  unvarnished 
truth.  Still  less  did  he  sufler  his  consciousness  of 
his  own  superiority  to  seduce  him  into  bravado, 
such  as  is  too  often  practised  by  a  great  [lerformer 
when  he  thinks  he  has  an  inferior  to  deal  with. 

So  far  did  he  carry  his  modesty  in  this  respect, 
that  he  never  voluntarily  mentioned  the  nmsical 
contest  he  had  with  Marchand,  though  in  this  case 
he  was  not  the  challenger.  Many  absurd  tricks 
are  related  of  him,  as  that,  for  instance,  he  some- 
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times  dressed  himself  like  a  village  schoolmaster, 
and,  going  into  a  churuh,  begged  the  organist  to 
allow  him  to  pla}-  a  psalm  tune,  for  the  sake  of 
enjo3'ing  the  astonishment  of  those  present  at  his 
performance,  and  to  lead  the  organist  to  say  that 
he  must  be  either  Bach  or  the  devil,  &c.,  but 
these  tales  are  evidently  mere  inventions.  He 
himself  disowned  everything  of  the  kind.  He 
had  too  much  respect  for  his  art  thus  to  toy  with 
it;  besides,  an  artist  like  Bach  does  not  thus  throw 
himself  away.  In  musical  parties,  where  he  was 
not  otherwise  engaged,  he  used  to  have  great 
pleasure  in  playing  the  tenor  in  quartets  or  other 
concerted  pieces.  AVith  this  instrument  he  was 
placed,  as  it  were,  in  the  middle  of  the  harmony, 
whence  he  could  best  hear  and  enjoy  it  on  all 
sides.  Sometimes,  when  an  occasion  presented 
itself  at  such  parties,  he  would  accompany  a  trio 
on  the  harpsichord.  And  sometimes,  if  in  a 
cheerful  mood,  when  he  knew  that  the  composer, 
if  he  chanced  to  be  present,  would  not  like  it 
amiss,  he  would  extemporize  out  of  the  figured 
bass  a  new  trio,  or  of  three  single  parts  make  a 
quartet.  It  was  in  this  manner  alone  he  proved 
to  others  how  strong  he  was.  A  certain  Hurle- 
busch,  of  Brunswick,  a  vain  and  arrogant  clavi- 
chord player,  once  came  to  visit  him  at  Leipzig, 
not  to  hear  him  play,  but  to  let  himself  be  heard. 
Bach  received  him  kindly,  and  listened  with  polite 
attention  to  his  very  indiflerent  performance,  and 
when  on  his  taking  leave  he  presented  Bach's 
eldest  sons  with  a  printed  collection  of  sonatas, 
urging  them  to  study  them  with  diligence  (they 
who  had  studied  things  so  superior !)  the  father 
only  smiled  to  himself,  without  in  any  way  alter- 
ing his  behavior  to  the  conceited  stranger. 

He  was  fond  of  hearing  music  of  other  composers. 
In  a  church  if  he  heard  a  fugue  for  a  full  orchestra, 
and  one  of  his  two  eldest  sons  chanced  to  stand 
near  him,  he  always,  as  soon  as  he  had  heard  the 
introduction  to  the  theme,  told  him  beforehand 
what  the  composer  ought  to  introduce,  or  what 
he  possibly  would  introduce,  and  if  the  composi- 
tion, was  a  good  one,  it  happened  as  he  had  predic- 
ted, and  he  rejoiced  and  jogged  his  son's  elbow  to 
make  him  remark  it.  This  too  is  a  proof  that  he 
valued  the  ability  of  others.  AVe  have  already 
named  the  composers  whom  he  admired  and 
studied  in  his  youth.  As  he  advanced  in  age, 
and  his  judgment  became  more  matured,  he 
had  other  favorites,  such  as  Fux,  the  leader  of 
the  emperor's  band,  Ilandel,  Caldara,  Rhein, 
Kayser,  Ilasse,  the  two  Grauns,  Telemann, 
Zeluka,  Benda,  and  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
all  the  distinguished  composers  of  the  time,  living 
at  Dresden  and  Berlin ;  personally,  with  all  but 
the  four  first  named.  In  his  youth  he  was  very- 
intimate  with  Telemann.  He  had  a  very  great 
esteem  for  Handel  and  desired  much  to  be  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  him.  As  Handel  was  a 
great  performer  on  the  clavichord,  and  organs, 
many  amateurs  in  Leipzig  and  its  neighborhood 
wished  to  hear  these  two  great  men  together. 
But  Handel  could  never  find  time  for  such  a 
meeting.  Three  times  he  came  from  London  to 
Halle,  his  native  town.  His  first  visit  was  about 
the  year  1719;  Bach  was  then  at  Coethen,  only 
four  Gei'man  miles  from  thence,  and  when  in- 
formed of  Handel's  arrival  he  lost  not  a  moment 
in  paying  him  a  visit;  but  Handel  had  left  Halle 
the  very  day  that  Bach  entered  it. 

At  the  time  of  Handel's  second  visit,  somewhere 
between  1730  and  1740,  Bach  was  lying  ill  at 
Leipzig;  he  however  immediately  dispatched  his 
eldest  son,  AA'^illiam  Freidemann,  to  Halle,  with  a 
very  pressing  invitation  to  Handel  to  come  and 
visit  him  at  Leipzig;  but  much  to  their  mutual 
regret  Handel  could  not  do  so.  At  Handel's 
third  visit  to  Halle  in  1752  or  1753,  Bach  was 
dead.  Thus,  his  wish  to  be  personally  acquainted 
with  Handel  was  not  gratified,  any  more  than  that 
of  numerous  others  who  would  have  gladly  seen  and 
heard  these  two  great  geniuses  together.  At  the 
period  when  Hasse  was  director  of  the  chapel  at 
Dresden,  both  it  and  the  opera  there  were  very 
effective  and  brilliant.  Bach  had  there  from  his 
earliest  years  many  acquaintances  and  devoted 
admirers.  Ilasse  and  his  wife,  the  celebrated 
Faustina,  came  several  times  to  Leipzig,  attracted 
by  their  admiration  for  his  great  talents.      He 


was,  therefore,  always  received  most  honorably  at 
Dresden,  and  frequently  went  thither  to  hear  the 
opera,  generally  taking  with  him  his  eldest  son. 
He  used  to  say  to  him  jestingly  before  his  depar- 
ture :  "Freidemann,  shall  we  go  again  and  hear 
the  pretty  Dresden  songs  V"  Innocent  as  was  the 
remark  in  itself,  he  woulil  not,  I  am  convinced, 
have  made  it  to  any  one  but  his  sons,  who  already 
knew  perfectly  how  to  distinguish  between  what 
is  really  great  in  Art  and  what  is  merely  pretty 
and  pleasing.  Bach  did  not  make  what  is  called 
a  brilliant  fortune;  he  held,  indeed,  a  lucrative 
office,  but  he  had  a  numerous  family  to  maintain 
and  educate,  and  he  neither  had  nor  sought  other 
resources.  He  was  too  entirely  engrossed  by  his 
office  and  his  art  to  think  of  pursuing  those 
means  which,  for  a  man  like  him,  and  especially 
in  his  times,  lead  to  wealth. 

If  he  had  chosen  to  travel  he  would,  as  even 
his  enemies  allow,  have  attracted  the  admiration 
of  the  whole  world.  But  he  preferred  a  quiet, 
domestic  life,  the  constant  and  uninterrupted 
occupation  afforded  him  by  bis  art,  and  was, 
moreover,  as  we  have  said  of  his  ancestors,  con- 
tented with  a  moderate  competency.  Notwith- 
standing this  he,  however,  enjoyed  during  his  life 
very  many  proofs,  not  only  of  love  and  friendship, 
but  of  respect  and  honor.  Prince  Leopold  of 
Coethen,  Duke  Ernest  Augustus  of  AA''eimar,  and 
Duke  Christian  of  AA^eissenfels,  were  all  most  sin- 
cerely attached  to  him,  which  was  the  more  hon- 
orable to  him,  as  the  princes  were  not  mere  lovers, 
but  also  good  judges  of  music.  At  Berlin  and 
Dresden  he  was  universally  honored  and  respec- 
ted. And  if  we  add  to  this  the  admiration  of 
those  connoisseurs  who  heard  him,  and  were  ac- 
quainted with  his  music,  it  may  be  easily  supposed 
that  a  man  like  Bach,  "  who  sang  only  for  himself 
and  the  muses,"  had  received  from  the  hands  of 
Fame  all  be  could  desire,  and  of  a  sort  that  had 
more  charms  for  him,  than  the  doubtful  honors  of 
a  ribbon  or  a  golden  chain.  It  would  be  scarcely 
worth  the  mentioning  that,  in  1747,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  "  Society  of  the  Musical  Sciences," 
founded  by  Mitzlcr,  did  we  not  owe  to  this  cir- 
cumstance his  beautiful  choral  melody :  "  A'^om 
Ilimmel  Hoch,  &c."  He  presented  this  melody 
on  his  admission  to  the  society,  and  afterwards  had 
it  engraved. 

[To  be  continued.] 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Scraps  of  Musical  History. 

At  the  first  Quintette  Club  concert  we  were 
favored  with  a  very  pleasing  Andante,  composed 
by  Bernard  Crusell,  for  clarinet,  with  quartet 
accompaniment.  Perhaps  few,  if  any  of  the  audi- 
ence, ever  heard  of  the  composer  before.  Being 
myself  among  the  number  of  the  ignorant,  I 
looked  into  Fetis's  Dictionary,  and  there  found 
that  Crusell  is  a  distinguished  clarinetist,  at  pre- 
sent attached  to  the  chapel  of  the  King  of  Swe- 
den. That  he  was  born  in  Finland  in  1778, 
studied  in  BerUn,  and  afterwards  resided  in  Ham- 
burg, until  he  finally  removed  to  Stockholm. 
His  published  compositions  are  all  for  the  clarinet, 
obligato  or  concertante. 

There  is  another  person  connected  with  the 
history  of  music  at  a  much  earlier  pei'iod,  of  whom, 
perhaps,  many  of  your  readers  have  never 
heard.  I  refer  to  the  man  who  originated  concert- 
giving  in  London ;  the  man  who  sold  coal  about 
the  streets  out  of  a  sack,  which  he  carried  on  his 
back  ;  the  man  who  was  distinguished  as  a  chem- 
ist, as  a  bibliopolist,  who  associated  with  noble- 
men and  gentlemen,  when  his  day's  work  was 
done ;  who  was  never  ashamed  of  his  humble 
calling,  but  laid  aside  the  coal  sack  to  devote 
himself  to  the  examination  of  curious  books,  or 
to  listen  to,  or  perform  in,  one  of  the  concerts 
which  he  originated. 

This  man,   whose  history  is  among  the  most 


curious  of  his  times,  was  Thomas  Britton, 
"  the  famous  Musical  Small  Coal  Man, "  as 
Ilearnes's  Appendix  styles  him.  "  Ilearnes's 
account  is  given  by  one  who  knew  him  well," 
says  Hawkins.  Ho  was  born  about  the  year  1G54, 
and  having  come  up  to  London  very  young,  from 
Northamptonshire,  apprenticed  himself  to  a  Small 
Coal  man.  His  apprenticeship  lasted  seven  years, 
and  he  then  returned  home,  havin"  received  a 
sum  of  money  from  his  master  not  to  practice 
his  trade.  Having  spent  his  money,  he  however 
returned  to  London  and  rather  dishonestly  broke 
his  promise,  by  commencing  the  charcoal  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account,  having  hired  a  stable 
which  he  converted  into  a  dwelling  house.  He 
spent  his  leisure  hours  with  the  "  savans"  and 
artists,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made. 

His  neighbor.  Dr.  Garancier,  taught  him  chem- 
istry, and  Britton  even  constructed  a  moveable 
laboratory,  which  was  highly  approved  of  by  all 
who  saw  it.  AA'^hen  not  occupied  by  chemical 
studies  he  visited  the  bookstore  of  a  certain  Chris- 
topher Bateman,  when  leaving  his  empty  coal 
sack  upon  the  "  bulk"  of  the  shop  window,  he 
joined  the  lovers  of  book-lore  who  assembled 
there,  and  often  afterwards  adjourned  with  them 
to  dine  at  "  the  Morning  Bush  at  Aldergate." 
He  had  a  passion  for  music ;  "  played  on  the  viol 
di  gamba,  and  could  tune  a  harpsichord."  And 
his  Collection  of  Music,  copied  by  himself,  was 
so  considerable,  that  at  his  death  it  was  sold  for 
£100.  Britten's  concerts  were  given  in  the  upper 
rooms  of  his  own  house,  the  lower  being  filled 
with  charcoal.  It  was  situated  on  the  south  side 
of  Aylesbury  street.  The  stairs  leading  to  the 
upper  story  were  on  the  outside  of  the  house, 
and  the  ceiling  of  the  room  was  so  low  that  a  tall 
man  could  hardly  stand  upright  in  it.  Here 
with  the  co-operation  of  Sir  Kogek  L'Estrange, 
"  a  very  musical  gentleman,"  he  soon  had  for  his 
audiences  on  concert  days  the  most  brilliant  so- 
ciety of  London.  Noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
duchesses  and  marchionesses  crowded  with  enthu- 
siasm to  the  concerts  of  the  charcoal  man.  At 
first  Britton  refused  to  receive  money  for  admis- 
sion to  them,  but  he  was  obliged  in  order  to  pay 
his  expenses,  to  fix  a  sum  of  ten  shillings  a  year 
as  the  subscription  price,  and  then  allowed  his 
visitors  coffee  at  one  cent  a  cup.  Handel  often 
played  the  harpsichord  there,  assisted  by  the  most 
skilful  musicians  of  the  day.  Fetis  says  that 
Britton  played  himself  upon  the  "  clavecin," 
but  Dr.  Hawkins  tells  us  that  it  has  been  ques- 
tioned whether  he  played  upon  any  musical  in- 
strument. Hawkins  gives  an  immense  catalogue 
of  the  music  sold  from  his  library  after  his  death. 
In  it  we  find  the  works  of  Purcell,  Corelli, 
Dr.  Croft,  Lock  (the  author  of  the  "  Macbeth" 
music),  &c.,  &c.,  which  may  serve  to  show  what 
sort  of  music  was  performed  at  his  concerts. 

His  cry  of  Small  Coal  was  a  perfect  consonance, 


the   octave 


and  he  was  so 


well  known  that  when  passing  through  the  streets 
"  in  his  blue  linen  frock,  with  his  sack  of  coal  on 
his  back,  he  was  frequently  accosted  with  such 
expressions  as  these :  There  goes  the  famous 
Small  Coal  Man,  who  is  a  lover  of  learning,  a 
performer  in  music,  and  a  companion  of  gentle- 
men." 

His  life  appeared  so  singular  to  many  people, 
that  they  scrupled  not  to  bestow  upon  him  the 
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epithets  of  Conspirator,  Atheist,  Jesuit,  and  Ma- 
gician. 

His  death  was  as  singular  as  his  life. 

Mr.  Holt,  a  magistrate  of  Middlesex,  who  often 
formed  one  of  Britton's  audiences,  introduced  a 
blacksmith  named  Honeyman,  who  was  a  ventril- 
oquist, into  his  house,  in  order  to  frighten  our 
poor  friend.  A  deep  and  solemn  voice,  crying 
out,  as  if  from  the  invisible  world,  announced  to 
Britton  that  his  end  was  near,  unless  he  fell  upon 
his  knees,  and  recited  the  Lord's  Prayer.  The 
poor  man  fell  upon  his  knees  indeed,  but  could 
not  proffer  a  syllable  for  very  fright.  His  tongue 
clove  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  and  being  carried 
to  his  bed,  he  died  some  days  after,  in  the  year 
1714,  aged  60  years.  His  concerts  had  lasted  for 
forty  years,  and,  as  the  first  established  in  London, 
are  of  great  interest.  Under  a  print  of  him  are 
written,  by  Mr.  John  Hughes,  who  had  fre- 
quently played  at  his  concerts,  the  following  lines 
which  may  serve  instead  of  an  epitaph. 

Though  mean  thy  rank,  yet  in  thy  humble  cell. 

Did  gentle  Peace  and  Arts  unpurchased  dwell  ; 

Well  pleased,  Apollo  thither  led  his  train, 

And  Musick  warbled  in  her  sweetest  strain. 

Cyllenius  so,  as  Fables  fell,  and  Jove 

Came  willing  guests  to  poor  Philemon's  Grove. 

Let  useless  Pomp  behold,  and  blush  to  find 

So  low  a  Station,  such  a  liberal  Mind. 


Mlle.  Nantiee  Didiee. —  Of  this  new  pri- 
ma donna  contralto  at  the  New  York  Academy, 
the  Mirror  gathers  the  following  notices  from 
The  Enlr'  Acta,  a  gossipping  little  sheet  distribu- 
ted gratuitously  amongst  the  audience. 

She  is  a  native  of  St.  Denis,  in  the  Isle  of  Bour- 
bon, and  was  born  in  1832 — consequently  she  is 
now  in  her  twenty-third  year.     At  an  early  age 
she  exhibited  a  remarkable  fondness  for  music, 
and  became,  when  quite  young,  a  student  in  the 
Conservatoire,  in  Paris,  having  Duprez,  the  re- 
nowned French  tenor,  as  her  master.     In  due 
course,  she  debuted  at  the  Academie,  and  obtained 
the  most  marked  success.     But  the  peculiar  qual- 
ity of  her  voice  required  a  wider  scope  for  action 
than  French  opera  afforded ;  and  on  the  earnest 
advice  of  friends  and  professors  of  eminence,  she 
determined  to  forsake  the  French  for  the  Italian 
lyric   stage.     She  therefore  proceeded  to  Italy, 
and,  after  completing  the  necessary  studies,  made 
her  first  appearance  at  the  Theatre  Carignano, 
Turin,  in  the  role  of  Pippo,  in  La  Gazza  Lndra. 
Her  success  was  beyond  the  most  sanguine  antici- 
pations of  those  on  whose  advice  she  had  acted ; 
and  her  subsequent  performance  of  Giulia,  in  La 
Vestale,  so  thoroughly  confirmed  it,  that  offers 
were   immediately  made   her  from  all  parts  of 
Italy ;  but  these  she  declined,  preferring  to  accept 
a  brilliant  engagement  as  prima  donna  in  an  Ital- 
ian company  then  about  to  give  representations 
in  the  principal  cities  in  Fi-ance.     While  perform- 
ing at  Lyons,  M.  Corti,  the  Director  of  the  Italian 
Opera,  Pai-is,  arrived  there  for  the  purpose  of 
judging  of  her  merits,  her  fame  having  already 
reached  the  capital,  and  was  so  delighted  with  her 
pei-formance,  that  he  tendered   her  an  engage- 
ment, and  succeeded  in  getting   her  current  one 
cancelled.     She  appeared  at  the  Italian  Opera  as 
The  Duchess,  in  Luisa  Miller;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  slight  interest  attached  to  this  role,  she 
made  so  much  of  it  that  her  efforts  were  greeted 
with  enthusiastic  applause.     Mr.  Gye,  the"  Direc- 
tor of  the  Eoyal  Italian  Opera  in  London,  was 
then  in  Paris,  in  search  of  new  artists  to  com- 
mence his  season  with.     He  heard  of  Mlle.  Didiee, 
and  was  so   satisfied  of  the   success  she  would 
achieve  in  the  English  capital,  that  he  o-ave  M. 
Corti  a  handsome  consideration  to  surrender  her 
engagement  to  him.     The  opening  character  at 
Covent  Garden  was  Armando,  in  Maria  di  Ro- 
han; this  was  in  1853,  and  one  of  the  leading  jour- 
nals remarks  of  her  voice : 


"The  crisp  distinctness  of  delivery  which  marked 
the  few  words  of  '  Gondi,'  preclusive  of  the  Per 
non  istare  all'  ozio,  scarcely  prepared  us  for  the 
finish,  the  precision,  the  facility  of  execution,  and 
the  rare  natural  quality  of  voice,  with  which  this 
popular  morceau  was  executed.  The  house  unan- 
imously called  the  cantatrice  at  the  close  of  the 
first  refrain. 

She  next  appeared  as  Maffeo  Orsini,  in  Lucre- 
zia  Borgia — and  the  London  Times  says: 

"Mile.  Nantier  Didiee — next  to  Alboni,  the 
best  Maffeo  Orsini  we  have  heard  at  the  Eoyal  Ital- 
ian Opera — sang  the  famous  hrindisi,  '  II  segreto 
per  esser  felice,'  with  great  spirit,  and  was  unani- 
mously encored.  But  still  more  to  our  likini;  was 
the  plaintive  romance  in  the  first  scene,  '  Nella 
fatal  di  Rimini,'  which  was  given  by  Mile.  Didiee 
with  an  unobtrusiveness  of  style  that  betrayed  a 
strong  artistic  sentiment.  On  the  fall  of  the  cur- 
tain, she  was  recalled,  with  Madame  Grisi,  and 
well  deserved  the  honor." 

At  the  close  of  the  season,  she  accepted  a  re- 
engagement  for  the  following  year,  and  in  the 
interim  proceeded  to  France  and  Belgium.  Du- 
ring the  season  of  1854,  she  continued  to  win  the 
plaudits  of  London  audiences,  and  subsequently 
visited  Madrid,  where  she  achieved  a  great  tri- 
umph in  the  part  of  the  gipsey  Azucena  in  11 
Trovatore,  and  Climene  in  Sciff'o.  During  the 
past  season  Mile.  Didiee  accompanied  Madame 
Grisi  and  Mario  in  a  professional  tour  thi-ough 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  everywhere 
called  forth  the  highest  culogiums  from  the  press. 

The  lady  has  a  highly  attractive  personal  ap- 
pearance, and  is  altogether  the  most  beautiful  and 
charming  artiste  that  has  ever  visited  America. 
She  is  a  perfect  blonde,  and  her  face  is  not  only 
strikingly  handsome,  but  highly  intellectual.  Her 
manners  are  remarkably  graceful  and  lady-like. 
Her  voice  is  a  highly  cultivated  contralto,  of  im- 
mense range  ;  indeed,  so  extensive  is  its  compass, 
that  she  can  sing  soprano  and  mezzo-soprano  parts 
without  difficulty,  and  is  unquestionably,  with  the 
exception  of  Alboni,  the  greatest  contralto  in  the 
world. 


New-Youk,  Nov.  27.  —  It  was  a  matter  of  life 
and  death  to  penetrate  through  the  dense  crowd  that 
filled  the  vestibule  of  Niblo's  theatre  on  Saturday, 
tlie  night  of  our  first  Philhakmonio  concert,  and  at 
a  very  early  hour  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  house 
was  occupied.  This  is  of  course  encouraging,  but 
holds  out  a  dire  prospect  of  future  inconvenience  and 
loss  of  much  time  to  the  audience,  unless  a  larger 
house  be  taken.  The  concert  was,  as  a  whole,  quite 
satisfactory,  although  some  single  features  might  he 
found  fault  with.  The  orchestral  pieces  were  the 
"Pastoral  Symphony,"  Gluck's  Overture  to  Iphi- 
yenia  in  Aiilis,  and  Wagner's  to  Tannhduser.  Tlio 
first  was  well  and  spiritedly  played,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Andante,  in  which  some  confusion  in  the 
time  was  observable.  Some  call  the  Pastoral  the 
most  insignificant  and  least  interesting  of  Beetho- 
ven's Symphonies — but  I  cannot  find  it  so, — there 
is  a  gushing  freshness,  a  cheerful  repose  in  it  that 
makes  it  actually  sound  like  the  country,  and  which 
vividly  recalled  to  me  all  the  last  summer's  placid 
rural  enjoyments.  Between  the  two  overtures  there 
was  a  strange  contrast,  the  one  so  crowded  with  full 
instrnmenta!  effect — the  other  appearing  almost  mea- 
gre in  a  close  comparison,  and  yet  so  severely, 
chastely  beautiful.  I  think  it  was  taken  rather  too 
slow,  although,  as  I  hear,  the  tempo  was  fixed  by 
Wagner;  but  I  like  it  better  when  played  more  rap- 
idly, as  I  heard  it  from  one  of  the  first  orchestras  in 
Germany.  The  Tannhduser,  and  Mr.  Bekgjiann's 
conception  of  it  you  know  much  better  than  we  do. 
I  can  tell  you  nothing  now  about  it,  but  only  express 
my  regret  at  its  having  been  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
programme,  and  that  not  even  its  popularity  could 
prevent  many  persons  from  leaving  during  its  perfor- 


mance. In  addition  to  these  pieces  by  the  orchestra, 
the  brothers  MoLLENiiAnEE  gave  us  a  duct,  and 
Edward  Mollenhaner  a  solo,  both  of  their  own  com- 
position. This  was  hardly  appropriate  for  a  Philhar- 
monic concert :  it  is  a  great  pity  that  these  gifted 
brothers  do  not  apply  their  really  admirable  talent 
to  something  higher  than  mere  trickery  and  effect. 
The  solo  was  particularly  full  of  these  ;  it  was  called 
"  La  Sylphide" — but  can  you  tell  me  whether  sylplis 
were  ever  known  to  dance  polkas  ?  For  the  final 
motif  ol  tliis  piece  was  unquestion.ably  a  good,  dance- 
able  polka.  Mr  Otto  Feder,  who  sang  the  beau- 
tiful Bass  Aria  from  Mendelssohn's  '■  St.  Paul," 
and  a  couple  of  songs  by  Dessauee  and  Schdeekt, 
has  a  voice  of  good  quality,  but  small  compass,  and 
unfortunately  sings  out  of  tune  very  often,  particu- 
larly whenever  the  voice  comes  in  again  after  a  bit  of 
instrumental  symphony.  What  I  admired  most  in 
his  performance,  was  his  remarkably  distinct  enun- 
ciation ;  but  that  was  all  lost  on  the  greater  part  of 
the  audience,  as  he  sang  in  German. 

Concerts  come  thick  and  fast  now.  For  to-day  I 
have  to  record  Mason  and  Bekgjiann's  first  Mati- 
ne'c,  which  took  place  this  afternoon  (rather  paradoxi- 
cal, that !).  There  was  quite  a  good  audience  assem- 
bled, and  I,  for  one,  enjoyed  myself  very  much,  not- 
withstanding that  the  ensemble  performance  was  not 
entirelj'  satisfactory.  But  as  this  may  be  ascribed, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  short  practice  which  the  play- 
ers have  had  together,  and  this  is  a  fault  which  is  con- 
stantly being  remedied,  the  least  said  about  it  the 
better.  The  opening  piece,  and  the  gem  of  the  con- 
cert, was  Schubert's  posthumous  Quatuor.  I  had 
long  known  it  well  from  Eoeert  Franz's  pianoforte 
arrangement  of  it,  and  was  highly  gratified  at  this 
opportunity  of  hearing  the  original.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  of  Schubert's  works,  full  of  ori- 
ginality, in  the  lovely,  flowing  Allegro,  the  crisp, 
pert  Scherzo,  and  rushing,  breathless  Finale,  as  well 
as  in  the  heavenly  theme  of  the  Andante,  which,  with 
its  few,  simple  modulations  and  chords,  and  almost 
monotonous  melody,  yet  seems  to  bring  peace  and 
rest  to  our  souls,  and  leave  room  for  none  but  good 
and  pure  thoughts.  Mr.  Mason  played  several  solo 
pieces — a  Fantaisie  Impromptu  by  Chopin,  and  a 
couple  of  short,  pretty  little  Preludes  of  Stephen 
Heller — exceedingly  well.  In  the  first,  particular- 
ly, one  of  the  composer's  most  dreamy,  delicate  ef- 
fusions, he  adapted  himself  entirely  to  the  true  spirit 
of  the  work.  Besides  these  he  played  some  Varia- 
tions by  Mendelssohn,  with  Bergmann  (violoncello), 
and  took  part  in  the  Trio  by  Braiijis,  the  Man  of 
the  Future.  I  can  hardly  judge  of  this  composition 
on  a  first  hearing,  and  with  no  previous  acquaintance 
with  the  style  of  its  author.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
I  was  agreeably  disappointed  in  not  finding  it 
as  diffittult  to  understand  as  I  had  anticipated,  and 
in  its  very  pleasing  and  original  melodies.  Mr. 
Fedek  sang  the  Aria  from  "  Tannhiiuser":  Odumein 
holder  Abendstern !  which  cannot  be  at  all  appreciated 
without  an  orchestral  accompaniment.  Also  a  very 
florid  and  brilliant  song  by  0.  Nicolai.  The  re- 
marks made  above  apply  also  to  this  gentleman's 
singing  at  to-day's  concert,  and  I  would  add  to  them 
the  regret  that  he  should  sing  so  many  compositions 
which  reach  above  the  agreeable  compass  of  his 
voice,  and  thus  injure  its  quality  as  well  as  its  effect. 


Philadelphia,  Dec.  3.  —  I  was  .absent  from  the 
city  last  week,  and  unable  to  send  you  my  customary 
report;  indeed  I  returned  only  in  time  to  attend  the 
Pyne  Concert  on  Friday  evening  l.ast. 

The  hall  was  full,  and  Miss  Louisa  Ptne  was 
applauded  to  the  echo  each  time  she  sang ;  she 
is  the  best  vocalist  of  the  brilliant  execution  school 
who  has  visited  the  United  States  in  English  opera; 
others  have  had  better  voices,  but  none  such  good 
training.     The  programme  was  principally  selected 
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from  BmsTow's  opera,  "  Rip  Van  Winkle" ;  one 
duct  and  five  ballads,  all  pretty,  pleasing  and  very 
niueh  like  each  other;  no  one  can  complain  that 
Mr.  Bristow  did  not  write  them  all  at  one  inspiration. 
They  were  all  good,  all  singable,  but  in  the  most 
common  place  song  style;  such  songs  as  one  expects 
when  Ethiopian  Minstrels  sing  with  unblacked  faces. 
Mr.  Strktton's  song  of  "  The  Tears  of  the  Vine," 
has, — as  the  Tribune  remarked, — not  a  solitary  bibu- 
lous trait  in  it,  but  is  more  like  a  sentimental  ditty 
about  the  tears  of  the  heart,  or  some  such  tombstone 
music.  The  second  part  of  the  concert  was  from 
different  composers — ''Rode's  Air,"  "  The  Sk3'lark," 
"We  may  be  happy  yet,''  "The  Bay  of  Dublin," 
&e.;  nearly  everytliing  was  encored  l>y  tlie  good- 
natured  audience,  which  even  pn*  up  with  Harrison's 
nasal  efforts;  he  gave  as  an  encore  to  "  We  may  be 
happy  yet"  the  favorite  "  Thou'lt  remember  me," 
laying  peculiar  stress  upon  the  last  pronoun,  as  if 
there  was  any  danger  of  the  audience  being  fortunate 
enough  to  forget  him.  The  only  blot  on  the  pro- 
gramme was  a  comic  song  from  Horncastle,  more 
suited  for  the  saw-dust  and  pea-nuts  of  a  circus, 
than  the  Musical  Fund  Hall. 

On  Saturday  evening  the  Musical  Fund  Society 
gave  its  second  Concert,  with  Bri&noli,  Aldini, 
Henslek,  and  Gottschalk.  The  orchestra  was 
out  of  tune  and  out  of  practice,  and  completely 
spoiled  all  the  accompaniments ;  the  overtures  were 
tolerably  performed, — "  La  Violette"  by  Cakapa,  and 
LiJfDPAiNTNER's  "  Vampire," — the  first  light,  tlie 
second  heavy.  Miss  Hensler  was  warmly  received. 
Gottschalk  is  getting  more  noisy  than  ever,  breaking 
strings  and  pounding  as  if  music  had  to  be  beaten 
out  of  the  piano.  His  rendering  of  Chopin's  delicate, 
sympathetic  Funeral  march  and  Scherzo,  was  noth- 
ing more  than  discreditable  to  any  one  pretending  to 
the  rank  he  claims;  in  his  own  compositions  he  can 
be  listened  to,  in  other  people's  he  is  less  than  indif- 
ferent. Brignoli  was  the  bright  particular  star  of 
the  evening,  though  he  deserved  a  scolding  for  keep- 
ing the  audience  waiting  so  long  for  him.  Did  you 
ever  see  anything  to  compare  with  Gottschalk's  airs 
and  graces  ?  his  piano  moving,  his  gloves,  his  hand- 
kerchief, his  upturned  head  and  rolling  eyes  ?  all 
these  affectations  growing  with  his  growth  and 
strengthening  with  his  strength. 

The  Musical  Union  will  give  the  Stahnt  Mater  on 
the  11th,  with  full  orchestra,  despite  the  loss  of  the 
C.  K.  M.,  who  is  endeavoring  to  start  a  society  for 
his  own  personal  benefit. 

Another  new  Sacred  Music  Society  has  been 
formed,  I  hear,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  called 
the  Handel  and  Haydn;  president,  Mr  Coolidge,  an 
amateur.     Meigsen  is  vocal  instructor. 

The  Harmonia's  second  Concert  is  announced  for 
Satnrday  evening.  The  feature  is  the  new  oratorio 
of  "  The  cities  of  the  Plain,"  by  F.  T.  S.  Darley, 
the  organist  of  Christ  Cliurch  (and  a  director  of  the 
Society.)  It  has  been  in  rehearsal  for  two  seasons, 
and  is  said  to  be  a  heavy  work  by  those  who  have 
heard  it, — his  first  Cantata  of  "Belshazzar"  was 
anything  but  heavy,  almost  too  light.  Another 
feature  of  the  concert  is  the  "  Marseilles  Hymn," 
rather  an  odd  anthem  for  a  sacred  concert.  I  shall 
lay  myself  out  on  this  entertainment,  as  a  native 
oratorio  is  a  novelty.  Veritas. 


Berlin,  Oct.  30.  —  It  seemed  like  old  times  this 
evening,  and  I  was  cariied  back  to  Boston  again,  as 
Alfred  Jaell  took  his  seat  at  the  piano,  and  scat- 
tered showers  of  tone-pearls  upon  the  audience  in 
"Arnim's  Saloon.  I  need  say  nothing  about  his 
playing,  but  the  same  life,  spirit,  and  joyousness, 
that  ever  characterized  him,  are  his  characteristics 
still,  He  looks  jisst  as  handsome,  and  happy  as  ever, 
nor  have  his  twinkling  fingers  lost  a  jot  of  their  light- 
ning speed.  Here  is  the  programme,  in  .the  plain 
and  primitive  form  of  German  programmes. 


1)  Trio  for  piano,  violin  and  'cello,  in  G  minor,  by 
KuBiNsTEiN,  played  by  the  Eoyiil  Concert-masters 
Herren  L.  and  M,  Ganz  and  the  Concekt-givei!. 

2)  Sonp:  piece. 

3)  a.  Second  Barcarole;  1  composed  and 

b.  Prayer  of  Ellzaljctb,  fj-om  Wag-  I  pl[iye(I  by  the 
ner's  " 'I'anuliaii^cr,"  Transcription;    [     Concekt- 

c.  Italian  Serenade.  J        giver. 

4)  Song  piece. 

6)  a.  Prelude  No.  15,  by  Criorra;  I  played  by  the 

b.  C  minor  Fusne,  by  Bach;  }■     Coxcert- 

c.  Scherzo  in  Bb  minor,  by  Chopin.  J       giver. 

6)  Sonp;  piece. 

7)  Paraphrase,  from  Wagner's  "  Lohengrin"  and  "Tann- 
huaser,"  composed  and  played  by  the  Concert-giver. 

Herr  Jaell. 

The  songs  were  an  air  from  Gluck's  "Orpheus  :" 
"  Welcome"  by  Cursohmann,  and  "  He  is  come"  by 
Franz — sung  by  Fraulein  Jennt  Meter,  sister-in- 
law  and  pupil  of  Stern,  the  excellent  head  of  the 
singing  society  bearing  his  name,  and  director  at  the 
Orehester-Vereiu  Concert.  Fraulein  Meyer,  a  fine, 
large  brunette,  has  one  of  the  finest  of  the  younger 
contralto  voices  in  Berlin,  and  is  destined,  I  think,  to 
become  a  favorite  oratorio  singer. 

As  to  Jaell,  it  is  better  to  record  part  of  Bell- 
stab's  notice  of  him,  than  to  repeat  what  we  Amer- 
icans have  so  long  and  so  often  said. 

"  The  Concert-giver"  says  he,  "  exhibited  himself 
as  a  master  of  the  first  rank  in  three  salon  pieces, 
which  he  performed  solo.  *  *  *  He  played  all  three 
numbers,  of  greatly  different  character,  with  what 
may  be  called  perfect  beauty.  *  *  *  The  hell-play 
in  the  Italian  Serenade  was  a  new  and  delicious 
effect.  True,  it  was  only  play,  but  given  in  such 
perfection  as  to  attain  artistic  rights." 

The  hall  was  well  filled,  and  the  applause  was 
clearly  heartfelt,  whicli  was  specially  pleasing  to  me 
as  confirming  the  judgment  passed  upon  the  artist  in 
America.  Another  point  noticed  by  Rellstab,  was 
the  extreme  beauty  of  tone  whicli  was  drawn  from 
the  instrument,  a  characteristic  which  all  Bostonians 
will  remember. 

From  something  that  he  said  to  me,  I  should  not 
wonder  if  we  by  and  by  had  Jaell  as  a  permanent 
resident  in  Boston,  a  city  of  which  he  speaks  with 
heartiest  satisfaction  and  fond  remembrance. 


Nov,  10.  —  What  care  I  cay  ■?  I  ain  too  excited,  too 
much  'carried  away,'  and  yet  would  fain  record,  that 
hereafter  I  may  recall  in  some  faint  degree,  the  feel- 
ings with  which  I  have  heard  Clara  ScnuiiANN  and 
Joachim  again.  Have  I  sneered  at  virtuosity  1  Nev- 
er at  such  as  this  !  Where  and  how  to  begin  1  The 
language  of  the  critics  is  like  Sanscrit  to  me,  I  can 
neither  use  it  myself  nor  understand  it  in  others.  I 
must — as  I  can  with  truth — comprehend  all  technical 
description  in  one  phrase — there  are  no  difficulties  to 
them  in  their  respective  instruments.  What  are  dif- 
ficulties to  otiier  performers  are  so  easily  overcome, 
are  played  with  such  perfect  calmness  and  rest,  and 
glide  away  so  unnoticed  from  their  fingers  that  you 
cannot  tliink  to  wonder  at  them.  Let  me  go  back  a 
week. 

It  was  a  concert  with  orchestra  in  the  Sing  Akad- 
emie.  Again,  as  last  winter,  I  found  it  so  beautiful 
in  them,  when  all  was  ready,  to  come  down  to  their 
places  in  front  of  the  orchestra,  so  modestly  and 
simply  as  if  the  audience  was  but  a  meeting  of 
friends — with  no  display,  no  evident  wish  to  be 
greeted  with  applause,  no  zany-like  contortions  of 
body,  nor  tossing  of  heads,  but  quiet  and  calm  in 
their  strength,  without  anxiety,  without  triumph. 
The  overture  to  Byron's  "  Manfred",  led  by  that  ex- 
cellent director  Stern,  and  played  by  our  new 
'Orchester  Verein',  opened  the  concert.  A  powerful 
work,  expressive  of  struggle  and  commotion  of  spirit. 
Schumann's  strong  side,  as  it  seems  to  me.  Then 
followed  his  Concerto  in  A  minor,  for  piano-forte 
and  orchestra,  which  she  played.  I  was  badly  seated 
to  get  the  proper  effect  of  the  work,  but  not  to  see 
the  mastery  with  which  the  pianist  ruled  her  instru- 


ment. What  force  and  what  delicacy  !  How  won- 
derfully those  handfuls  of  notes  spoke  out  the 
deepest  thoughts  of  Robert  Schumann  !  Hero  a  sigh, 
and  there  a  tear — here  the  struggles  of  a  giant,  there 
the  soothing  voice  of  an  angel.  It  is  this  wondrous 
power  of  entering  into  the  very  soul  of  the  compo- 
ser, which  makes  Clara  Schumann  what  she  is. 
Others  can  equal  her  in  the  technicalities  of  playing, 
but  no  woman  approaches  her  in  this  thing. 

I  met  a  lady  a  day  or  two  after,  who  asked  me 
how  Madame  Schumann  appeared  ■? 

"  She  seemed  to  mo  care-worn  and  sad  ;  as  well 
she  may,  poor  woman !"  said  I. 

"  She  appeared  just  so  years  ago,  when  she  was  a 
young  girl,  and  came  here  to  triumph  over  all,"  said 
the  lady.  •'  She  never  had  a  childhood.  Her  father 
was  determined  to  make  a  virtuoso  of  her,  and  the 
joyousness  of  youth  she  never  knew.  Even  then  her 
countenance  showed  her  secret  sorrow." 

Is  not  this  the  reason  that  she  plays  Beethoven 
as  no  other  living  ?  Does  she  not  feel  that  great 
struggling  spirit  in  his  music  ■!  does  it  not  sympa- 
thize with  her,  and  share  every  trouble,  and  soothe, 
and  calm  and  speak  peace  ?  When  she  plays  his  mu- 
sic, you  think  no  more  of  composer  and  performer 
than  you  do  of  Shakspeare  when  reading  his  dra- 
mas. On  this  evening  she  only  played  some  varia- 
tions by  the  great  master,  in  C  minor.  No  mere 
finger-work,  but  full  of  feeling  and  beauty. 

Joachim's  first  piece  was  a  sonata  for  the  violin 
solo,  by  Bach.  I  had  heard  it  a  day  or  two  before, 
when  he  played  it  to  an  audience  of  two,  curled  up 
upon  the  lounge ;  and  as  he  now  stood  up  before  the 
large  audience,  there  was  no  change  in  his  demeanor, 
no  variation  in  his  manner  of  playing ;  all  was  just 
as  simple  and  unaffected  as  before,  and  what  is  the 
secret  of  this,  but  his  love  for  the  music  ?  And 
truly  I  begin  to  have  some  faint  conception  of  that 
man  Bach's  greatness.  What  power,  depth  and 
quaint  beauty  in  this  work  !  The  first  movement  has 
a  grand,  sweeping  power,  producing  an  effect  that 
one  could  hardly  expect  from  the  instrument.  Then 
follows  a  quaint  fugue,  on  four  subjects,  I  think  ;  but 
can  that  bo  possible  ?  I  heard  it  twice  and  hardly 
dare  say  it ;  and  then  an  Adagio,  full  of  soul,  and  a 
finale,  capricious  and  wild,  and  full  of  technical  dif- 
ficulties hardly  to  be  imagined.  One  never  would 
imagine  it  from  the  manner  of  Joachim.  Rellstab 
says  of  tlie  performance :  "  The  poet  says: 
'  In  him  have  I 
The  model  of  a  perfect  man  beheld. ' 

"  We  can  quote  these  words  in  relation  to  this  artist, 
in  whom  we  honor  a  model  of  perfect  performance. 
Not  the  storm  of  applause  at  the  close,  but  the  breath- 
less stillness  during  the  piece  praised  him  the  most. 
In  the  solution  of  his  problem  not  only  did  no  note 
of  the  smallest  importance  fail  him,  but  no  stroke  of 
power,  no  spark  of  fire,  no  breath  of  tenderness;  it 
was  the  most  perfect  Daguerreotype  of  the  work." 

But  it  was  in  the  last  piece  that  I  felt  his  mighty 
power  to  the  fullest  extent.  This  was  that  grand 
work  of  Beetlioven's  ripest  years,  the  Concerto  for 
violin  and  orchestra,  op.  61,  in  D.  I  had  heard  it  at 
a  concert  of  the  Orchester- Verein  not  long  before, 
the  solo  by  Concert-master  Laub,  from  Vienna.  He 
had  played  it  with  distinguished  skill  and  it  had  not 
failed  of  making  its  due  impression.  But  now !  Still 
as  the  tomb  was  that  house,  the  audience  being  pre- 
pared for  the  noble  orchestral  opening  by  the  delicate 
variations  before  mentioned,  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded it.  This  work  was  written  at  that  period 
when  Beethoven's  genius  proved  in  the  fourth  Sym- 
phony, that  as  a  mere  artist,  a  simple  writer  of  music, 
he  was  behind  none.  So  in  this  work  the  deep  sor- 
row of  the  later  period  does  not  appear.  The  giant 
is  there  in  the  Allegro,  hut  a  giant  rejoicing  in  his 
strength.  What  tenderness,  what  unheard-of  depths 
of  human  feeling  in  the  Larghetto  ! 

"  You  need  not  he  ashamed  of  your  wet  eyes,"  said 
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Miss  6.  to  me,   "  there  are  many  others  here  in  the 
same  state." 

If  Joachim  would  only  put  on  a  few  artist  airs, 
one  could  think  of  him  ;  as  it  is,  the  stream  of  music 
carries  us  along  with  it  and  the  very  heartstrings  are 
vibrating  to  every  tone  of  that  marvellous  instrument. 
If  he  would  not  be  so  calm  and  utterly  buried  in  his 
own  feelings,  there  would  be  some  escape.  But  no. 
He  seizes  upon  you  by  his  very  personal  appearance, 
and  after  the  first  tones  all  escape  from  his  enchant- 
ment is  impossible.  And  so  the  Larghetto  ended 
and  the  people  waked  from  their  trance — the  magic 
bonds  were  loosed.  The  deepest  feelings  had  been 
excited.  The  British  Spy  wondered  how  the  audi- 
ence of  the  blind  preacher  could  be  brought  down 
from  the  pitch  of  excitement  to  which  his  eloquence 
had  raised  them.  Had  any  one  but  Beethoven  writ- 
ten that  Larghetto,  or  had  any  other  than  Joachim 
played  the  Rondo  (Finale),  I  should  have  feared  like 
the  British  Spy.  But  when  did  Beethoven  ever  fail 
in  placing  just  exactly  the  right  thing  after  one  of 
his  heart-reaching,  soul-tln-illing  Andantes  or  Ada- 
gios? With  what  abounding  life  and  joyousness  did 
the  Hondo  spring  from  beneath  Joachim's  bow  !  His 
own  figure,  calm  as  it  was,  seemed  to  feel  in  every 
nerve  the  change.  The  orchestra  was  inspired  to  a 
man,  and  the  audience  were  electrified.  That  the 
"^oomy  Beethoven  !  "  This  last  movement  is  the 
very  champaigne  of  music ;  Joachim  poured  it  out 
to  us,  until  we  were  "  like  Bacchus,  crowned  and 
drunken  !  "  A.  w.  T. 
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CONCERTS. 

Mendelssohn"  Quintette  Club.  The  sec- 
ond concert,  for  which  the  Messrs.  Chickering's 
Saloon  was  ajain  filled  with  the  best  sort  of  an 
audience,  on  Tuesday  evening,  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  many  feasts  of  classical  "chamber 
music"  for  which  we  have  been  indebted  to  the 
Club  for  several  winters  past.  The  programme 
was  of  just  about  the  right  length,  the  pieces 
choice  and  in  the  main  extremely  well  performed, 
and  we  perceived  no  signs  of  weariness  unto  the 
end.  On  the  contrary,  a  quiet  and  keen  relish, 
without  any  particular  vehemence  of  outward  ap- 
plause, characterized  the  audience.  Here  is  the 
programme : 

PART   I. 

1.  Quintet  No.  5,  in  E  Flat Mozart. 

Allegro — Tema  con  variazioni — Minuetto — Finale,  Allegro. 

2.  Two  German  Songs: 

a.  "  Der  Neugierige," Schubert. 

b.  '■  Widmung," Schumann. 

G   W.  Pratt. 

3.  Quartet  in  E  minor.  No.  2,  op.  44 Mendelssohn. 

Allegro  appassionata—  Scherzo — Andante — Finale, 
Presto  agitato. 

PART  II. 

4.  Prayer ;  composed  in  1667  by Alcssandro  Stradella. 

G.  W.  Pratt. 

5.  Quartet  in  G,  No.  2,  op.  13,  [first  time,] Beethoven. 

Allegro— Adagio  cantabite  and  Allegro — Scherzo 
Allegro — Finale,  Presto. 

The  opening  of  Mozart's  Quintet  was  some- 
what marred  by  lack  of  perfect  harmony  in  the 
strings  and  roughnesss  in  the  upper  part ;  but  the 
fusion  of  the  elements  was  more  complete  in  the 
beautiful  Andante,  with  its  variations  full  of  the 
subtlest  invention  and  delicacy  of  Mozart ;  after 
which  all  went  smoothlj-,  and  the  playful,  almost 
jolly  finale,  so  child-like  in  its  gayety,  left  the  list- 
eners with  a  fresh  zest  for  what  mirrht  follow. 

The  Quintet  in  E  minor  seemed  to  us  one  of  the 
very  best  of  Mendelssohn.  There  is  such  a 
depth  of  thoughtful  sadness  in  the  first  movement, 


that  it  seemed  scarcely  possible  that  it  was  composed 
at  so  early  an  age  as  the  o/)«s  number  would  indicate. 
It  tells  of  the  deep  experience  of  the  tried  and 
mature  man.  The  Scherzo  opened  in  that  same 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  fairy  vein,  which  is  at 
once  the  most  original  creation  of  Mendelssohn's 
fancy,  and  one  of  his  common-places  to  one  who 
hears  him  much  and  meets  it  recurring  in  quartet, 
quintet,  trio,  overture,  everywhere.  But  this 
time  the  idea  is  worked  up  with  marvellous  skill 
and  interest  as  it  goes  on,  and  is  really  one  of  the 
happiest  of  his  Scherzos.  The  finale,  too,  is  ad- 
mirable, in  perfect  keeping  with  the  impassioned 
introductory  movement.  The  whole  Quartet  was 
very  finely  plaj-ed  ;  the  violoncello  passages  were 
singularly  expressive. 

That  early  Quartet  of  Beethoven,  in  G, 
(how  comes  it  that  we  have  never  had  that  before, 
having  so  often  drawn  from  the  treasures  of  tliat 
op.  18  ?)  full  of  the  cheerful  strength  of  youthful 
genius,  contrasted  finely  with  the  Mendelssohn, 
and  made  a  most  acceptable  conclusion.  It  is  as 
clear,  and  elegantly  finished  as  Mozart  in  its  struc- 
ture, and  in  its  spirit  as  musically  abstract  as  Ou- 
libichefFhimself  could  well  desire.  To  the  Adagio, 
with  the  moody  interruption  of  a  bit  of  Allegro, 
he  might  possibly  take  exception,  as  betrayino- 
the  cloven  foot  of  a  dramatic  tendency,  which  he 
would  sacredly  exclude  from  the  Quartet;  but  it 
is  a  most  beautiful  Adagio,  full  of  feeling. 

The  songs  by  Mr.  Pratt  revealed  his  consci- 
entious Leipzig  studies,  and  showed  the  talent  of 
the  singer  to  more  ailvantage  than  the  oratorio 
music  in  which  alone  he  has  before  appeared. 
That  Widmung  (Dedication)  of  Schumann,  how- 
ever, so  passionate  and  so  delicate,  in  which  the 
lover  calls  the  mistress  of  his  heart :  mcin  guler 
Geisl,  tnein  hessres  Icli,  was  hardly  suited  to  a 
heavy-moulded  baritone  voice,  and  being  tran- 
sposed so  low,  lost  much  of  its  fire  and  fineness, 
although  it  was  rendered  with  chaste  expression 
and  gave  evidence  that  the  character  of  words 
and  melody  had  been  faithfully  studied.  The 
song  by  Schubert,  (from  his  charming  cycle  of 
songs,  under  the  title  of  Die  Schone  Miillenn),  of 
the  Neugierige,  or  curious  lover,  who  questions  the 
brook  whether  his  love  is  returned,  was  a  happier 
selection.  But  the  most  satisfactory  was  that  old 
prayer  of  Alessandro  Stradella,  of  roman- 
tic memory,  which,  with  quartet  and  flute  accom- 
paniment, had  the  charm  of  a  deep-toned  old 
painting  by  one  of  the  religious  masters.  It  was 
sung  with  true  expression.  The  upper  tones  of 
Mr.  Pratt's  voice  are  quite  musical,  but  his  manly 
organ  tone  is  not  free  from  a  certain  huskiness, 
and  yields  reluctantly  as  it  were  to  delicate  and 
subtle  modulations  of  feeling.  There  is  the  consci- 
entious manner  of  the  artist  about  him,  and  we 
rejoice  that  we  have  one  who  cultivates  so  earn- 
estly and  so  intelligently  the  nobler  treasures  of 
the  vocal  art. 

To  accommodate  those  who  would  attend  Mr. 
Thackeray's  lectures,  the  third  concert  of  the 
Club  will  take  place  on  Monday,  Dec.  17th. 

Handel  and  Hatdn  Society. — Handel's  "  Solo- 
mon" drew  a  very  large  audience  at  the  third  per- 
formance. The  choruses  were  finely  sung.  That 
"  nightingale"  serenade  chorus,  particularly,  and  that 
short  one  in  G  minor :  Draw  the  tear,  are  among  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  choruses,  as  others  in  the  same 
work  are  of  the  most  sublime.  Of  the  solos,  there 
are  about  two  songs  each  in  the  parts  of  Mr  Arthuk- 
SON,  Mr.  Leach  and  Mr.  Pkatt,  which  improve 


continually  upon  actjuaintance.  The  latter  gentle- 
man sang  :  What  though  I  trace,  with  much  expression: 
the  effect  of  that  song  is  much  heightened  by  a  richer 
instrumentation  than  the  rest;  new  orchestral  parts 
having  been  tastefully  added  by  Mr.  Haytek.  More 
and  more  we  are  convinced  that  the  dramatic  scene 
of  the  two  women  adds  only  to  the  tedium  of  the 
performance. 

Vocal  Quaktet.  Quite  an  encouraging  audi- 
ence attended  the  old-fashioned  English  vocal  medley 
of  Messrs.  Arthurson,  Leach,  &c.,  at  the  Meion- 
aon,  last  Saturday  evening.  The  programme  was 
given  in  our  paper  last  week.  We  were  only  present 
during  the  singing  of  an  Italian-opera  piece  by  Mrs. 
Leach,  substituted  for  the  canzonet  of  Haydn ;  a 
Prench  Romance,  by  Clapisson:  "My  soul  to  God, 
my  heart  to  thee,"  a  melody  of  much  sweetness  and 
pathos,  finely  sung  by  Mr.  AnrnnRSOsr ;  and  a  very 
good  performance  of  an  old  English  quartet :  "  Ye 
spotted  snakes,"  by  Mrs.  Leach,  Miss  Twichell,  Mr. 
Arthurson  and  Mr.  Leach.  These  things  have  their 
admirers,  and  four  good  singers,  singly  or  combined, 
are  an  attraction  ;  but  we  must  say  that  few  things 
musical  come  over  us  with  such  a  drowsy  influence 
as  a  continuous  succession  of  those  Engli.sh  songs 
that  charmed  an  older  generation,  before  other  music 
was  much  known  among  us. 


Ferdinand  Hiller. 

The  interesting  conversations  with  Kossln'I 
which  we  have  been  publishing,  will  doubtless 
render  some  notice  of  the  reporter  of  those  con- 
versations acceptable  to  the  readers  of  the  Jour- 
nal. Feedinand  Hiller,  like  Mendelssohn, 
is  of  Jewish  descent,  the  son  of  a  rich  Frankfort 
am  Main  gentleman,  and  was  born  there  in  1812. 
His  early  inclination  to  music  was  fostered  by  his 
parents,  by  afibrding  him  every  means  of  devel- 
oping his  talents  and  taste.  The  first  public  no- 
tice we  find  of  him  is  of  his  appearance  in  Paris  in 
1829  as  pianist,  where  he  seems  to  have  made  a- 
very  good  impression.  Afterwards  he  returned  to 
Germany  and  exhibited  his  command  of  his  in- 
strument in  various  places,  but  settled  again  in 
Paris  in  1833.  .  Five  years  later  we  find  a  notice 
of  him  in  Milan  ;  in  1842  he  was  in  Rome  ;  the  next 
year  he  had  come  back  to  Fatherland  and  be- 
come a  teacher  in  the  new  Conservatorium  in 
Leipzig,  where  in  1844  he  was  one  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Gewand-house  concerts.  In  1847  he 
was  called  to  Dresden  as  director  of  a  series  of 
subscription  concerts,  and  soon  after  accepted  the 
place  of  music  director  at  DUsseldorf,  whence  he 
removed  to  Cologne.  For  the  few  past  years  he 
has  been  at  the  head  of  the  new  Conservatorium 
there,  and  is  known  as  the  director  of  the  great 
Rhine  musical  festival  at  Diisseldorf. 

'Among  his  works  are  the  operas  "  Conradin," 
"  The  Miller  and  his  child"  and  "  Romilda,"  per- 
formed in  Milan.  Neither  of  these  seems  to 
have  had  any  great  success.  His  oratorio,  "  The 
Destruction  of  Jerusalem,"  was  much  praised  by 
the  German  papers.  His  works  for  the  concert 
room  are  numerous, — overtures,  two  or  three 
symphonies,  and  the  like,  and  he  has  written 
much  for  the  pianoforte  and  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  success. 

We  have  not  the  means  of  judging  very  deci- 
dedly of  the  merit  of  his  compositions,  but  at 
present  incline  to  the  opinion  that  they  exhibit 
more  knowledge  and  musical  learning  than  ori- 
ginal genius.  Most  composers  of  the  highest 
rank  have  already  made  their  mark  firmly  and 
decidedly  before  reaching  the  age  to  which  Hiller 
has  already  arrived. 
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The  music-lover  in  our  city  is  bewildered  by  the 
announcements  of  concerts,  great  and  small,  which 
appeal  to  him  on  every  side.  There  is  danger  that 
the  thing  will  be  overdone  and  that  the  regular  series 
of  concerts  of  the  highest  kind  of  music,  which  de- 
pend on  large  and  regular  patronage,  may  suffer 
through  so  many  musical  distractions.  Surely  there 
is  no  kind  of  musical  entertainment  in  itself  so  inte- 
resting, so  effectual  in  creating  a  true  love  and  taste 
for  music,  so  strengthening  to  the  higher  artistic  tone 
and  purpose  of  the  musicians  themselves, —  none 
which  has  been  so  much  a  matter  of  true  pride  in 
Boston  hitherto,  as  the  concerts  of  a  grand  orchestra, 
in  wliich  the  leading  feature  always  is  a  symphony 
by  some  great  master.  The  success  of  this  class  of 
concerts  quickens  all  the  others,  which  are  at  all 
worthy  to  succeed.  Let  the  grand  orchestra  concerts 
go  well,  and  we  are  pretty  sure  of  a  good  musical 
season  generally.  Let  these  fail  and  the  season  will 
be  dull,  however  many  irons  there  may  he  busily 
turning  (to  small  purpose)  in  the  fire.  First,  there- 
fore, in  interest  as  in  order,  is  the  Second  Orches- 
tral Concert,  at  the  Music  Hall  this  evening. 
The  impression  produced  a  fortnight  ago  by  the  no- 
ble orchestra  of  fifty-four,  under  Carl  Zerraiin, 
and  by  the  fine  rendering  of  that  glorious  pro- 
gramme, will  make  hundreds  eager  to  listen  to  an 
equally  rich  feast  to-night.  Mendelssohn's  'Scotch' 
Symphony  is  always  a  favorite  ;  Beethoven's  Leo- 
nora is  about  the  grandest  of  overtures  ;  the  overture 
to  '-Tell"  and  the  Finale  to  the  1st  act  of  "Don. 
Juan"  (including  the  Trio  of  maskers,  the  Minuet, 
the  ball-room  scene,  &e.,  &e.,)  even  in  an  orchestral 
arrangement,  are  always  popular.  This  time  not  only 
the  Romanza,  the  entire  scena  from  "William  Tell," 
including  the  duet,  wtU  be  sung  by  Mrs.  Long  and 
Mr.  Artiidrson  ;  which,  with  the  exquisite  tenor 
aria  from  Mozart's  "  Magic  Flute,"  will  make  the 
vocal  entertainment  worthy  of  the  instrumental. — -At 
the  urgent  request  of  many  music-lovers,  who  live  out 
of  town  and  who  have  no  railroad  accommodations 
in  the  evening,  the  Committee  of  the  Orchestral  Con- 
certs have  decided  to  give  soon  an  afternoon  perfor- 
mance, in  which  the  Seventh  Symphony  and  one  or 
two  other  features  of  the  first  programme,  together 
with  some  graceful  music  of  a  "lighter  order,"  will 
be  given  at  afternoon  prices. 

Next  in  order  come  the  oratorios,  to  which  three 
several  societies  invite  us.  We  are  only  sorry  that 
the  excellent  plan  of  uniting  all  three  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  "Messiah"  at  Christmas  time  has  failed. 
Meanwhile  the  opportunity  is  close  at  hand,  even 
to-morrow  evening,  in  the  Tremont  Temple,  of  hear- 
ing the  "Messiah,"  as  well  as  extracts  from  "St. 
Paul,"  performed  by  the  Mendelssohn  Choral 
Society,  who  have  been  signally  successful  in  their 
productions  of  that  sublime  work  heretofore.  Their 
quartet  of  solo-singers,  too,  is  quite  snpei-ior,  inclu- 
ding Miss  Adelaide  Phillipps,  for  the  first  time 
in  oratorio,  besides  Mrs.  J.  H.  Long,  Mr.  Arthur- 
son  and  Mr.  Wetherbee  ....  The  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  announce  for  the  same  evening,  for 
the  fourth  lime,  "  Solomon",  with  Mr.  Millard  in 
the  place  of  Mr.  Arthurson  ;  also  the  "  Messiah"  for 
Sunday  evening  before  Christmas,  with  Miss  Phil- 
lipps, Mrs.  Wentwokth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leach  and 
Mr.  Millard Finally,  on  the  evening  of  Christ- 
mas the  "  Messiah"  will  be  given  a  third  time  by  the 
Musical  Education  Society,  with  the  aid  of  Mrs. 
Wentworth,  Mrs.  Long  (in  "Eejoice  greatly," 
"  I  know  that  my  Eedeemer,"  &c.),  Miss  Tvvichell, 
(contralto),  Mr.  Arthurson  and  Mr.  Pr.^tt.  No 
one  can  complain  that  Handel  is  neglected  here 
this  winter. 

At  the  Boston  Theatre  this  week  they  have  been 
giving  what  were  once  called  "  English  operas,"  that 


is  to  say,  old-fashioned  comedies  and  melodramas, 
in  which  action,  scenery  and  startling  surprises  are 
the  main  thing,  and  the  music  merely  incidental  and 
subordinate,  limited  to  a  number  of  songs,  which 
rather  interrupt  than  interpret  or  help  on  the  plot; 
and  those  mostly  in  the  one  character  sustained  by 
Miss  Adelaide  Phillipps,  who  certainly  sings 
finely  what  she  undertakes,  and  what  with  her  good 
acting  powers  besides,  constitutes  about  all  the  in- 
terest of  the  occasion.  It  is  a  solo  vocal  concert, 
(unless  we  count  in  a  few  wretchedly  sung  choruses, 
comic  songs,  &c.,  by  members  of  the  stock  company), 
— a  solo  concert  with  a  background  of  scenery  and 
story.  The  fact  that  Malidran,  some  thirty  years 
ago,  drew  crowds  by  this  sort  of  thing,  before  the 
taste  for  real  opera  was  formed,  was  not  good  war- 
rant that  it  would  prove  attractive  now.  The  houses 
have  been  thin.  Neither  the  scenery  and  stirring 
incident  of  "  The  Devils's  Bridge,"  nor  the  farcical 
action  of  Sheridan's  "  Duenna,"  with  all  the  well- 
sung  medley. of  our  fiur  contralto,  seem  to  have 
created  much  enthusiasm. . .  .We understand  there  is 
a  Sacred  Concert  shortly  to  be  given  in  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Putnam's  church  in  Roxhury,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Baumbach,  and  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Leach,  Mr.  Arthurson,  Mr.  L.  H.  Southard, 
the  Quartet  Choir  of  the  church  and  an  efficient 
chorus.  Romberg's  Cantata;  "  The  Transient  and 
Eternal,"  selections  from  the  "  Messiah,"  ''Creation," 
Stabat  Mater,  &c.,  &c.,  will  be  performed. 

Master  Paul  Jdllien,  with  his  violin,  and  little 
Adelina  Patti,  the  singer,  are  engaged  to  appear 
at  the  Drury  Lane  thcati'e  in  London,  next  month. . 
Mr.  Borrani,  late  Basso  of  the  Pyne  and  Harrison 
Troupe,  has  organized  an  English  opera  company, 
with  Miss  Behrend  as  prima  donna,  and  Mr.  Har- 
rison Millard,  tenor.  They  are  soon  to  com- 
mence in  Philadelphia,  with  Bristow's  "  Rip  Van 
Winkle." 

To  those  who  seek  instruction  in  piano-playing, 
Harmony,  &c.,  we  commend  the  card  of  Mr.  Pierre 
Berthoud,  a  modest,  gentlemanly,  thorough-bred 
musician,  who  was  a  pupil  in  the  Conservatoire  of 
Paris,  and  is  master  of  its  system,  has  taught  suc- 
cessfully for  two  years  in  seminaries  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  has  shown  a  clever  talent  as  a  composer, 
as  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  notice. . . .  Arrange- 
ments are  in  progress  for  the  erection  of  the  Beet- 
hoven statue  in  the  Musie  Hall,  with  appropriate 
mtisical  festivities,  the  Choral  Symphony,  &c.  But 
it  will  not  he  possililc  to  complete  the  preparations  in 
season  for  the  birthday  (Dec.  17)  of  the  great  com- 
poser.... Our  Boston  prima  donna,  Mine.  Eliza 
Biscaccianti  (so  we  are  informed  through  a  letter 
from  an  American  officer  at  Buenos  Ayrcs,)  lately 
made  her  debut  in  that  city,  triumphing  signally 
over  the  opposing  cbicqueurs  in  the  interest  of  a 
prima  donna  who  preceded  her.  All  the  Americans, 
the  sailors,  &c.,  took  tickets,  and  though  the  clac- 
queurs  hisseci  and  the  orchestra  phiycd  purposely 
Avrong,  succcedeil  in  olitaining  for  her  a  fair  hearing, 
and  a  general  recognition  of  her  merits. 

The  London  Musical  World,  having  completed 
the  republication  of  onr  translation  of  Oulibi- 
cheff's  "  Review  of  the  History  of  Music,"  of 
course  without  credit,  has  began  in  the  same  manner 
upon  the  Analysis  of  "  Don  Giovanni."  We  are 
happy  to  be  of  service,  and  congratulate  the  London 
editor  upon  his  e.asy  labors. . .  .The  grand  scheme  of 
a  National  Opvra  Company  in  London  has  fallen 
through. . .  .Sig.  Salvi,  in  consequence  of  the  Ver- 
di difficulty,  has  been  deposed  from  the  managership 
of  the  Italian  Opera  in  Paris. 

CARD. 

MR.  PIERRE  BERTHOUD,  Professor  of  Music, 
graijuati!  of  tin;  Corjscrvntoire  tie  P;iris,  pupil  of  Neu- 
matin,  Miiletleu  and  ol;lier  distirigui.iliecl  Musician,?  at  Piiri.^i, 
begs  to  announce  that  be  i.?  now  ready  to  taUe  pupils  in  Bos- 
ton, on  tlie  Piiino,  Ma--Ji(^nl  Cnmpn.sition,  Harmony,  etc, 

lie  1.-;  permitted  to  refer  to  l!ev,  Dr,  E.  N.  Kirlc,  Uoston  ;  Prof. 
A^assiz,  Prof.  Guyot,  Cambridge ;  .1.  S.  Dwiirht,  Boston. 

Jlr.  B,  may  be  addressed  at  Nathan  Richardson's,  Oliver 
Ditsnn's,  and'lieerl  &  Cn.'s  .Music  Stores,  Uoston,  oratAlonzo 
Tripp's,  Principal  of  the  Young  Ladies'  Institute,  now  opening 
at  35  Centre  street,  Jtoxbury. 


ORCHESTRAL    CONCERTS. 

THE    SKCOND 

OF  THE  SUI!i5CKIPTI0N  SERIES  OF  SIX 

GRAND    ORCHESTRAL   CONCERTS 

^VU\  be  given  at  the 

BOSTON     MUSIC     HALL, 

On  Saturday  Evening,  Dec.  8th,  1855. 

With  the  assistance  of 

Mrs.  J.  n.  LONG  and  Mr.  ARTIIDKSON,  TocaliBts. 

Conductor CARL  ZEP.RAHN. 

PROGRAMME. 
Part  I. 

1.  Symphony  No.  3,  in  A  minor,  op.  66,  (Scottish  Recol- 
lections,)  Mendelssohn. 

2    Aria  from  "  Zauberflote," Mozart. 

Sung  by  Mr.  Arthdrson. 

3,  Overture  to  "  Leonora," Beethoven. 

Part  II. 

1.  Overture  to  "  William  Tell," Rossini. 

2.  Scena  from  second  act  of  "William  Tell,"  including 

a.  Romanza  (by  request,)  sung  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Long. 

b.  Duet,  by  Mrs.  Long  and  Mr.  Arthdrson. 

3.  Finale  from  first  act  of ''Don  Juan,"  (Orchestra,), , Mozart. 

Tickets  Fifty  Cents  each,  to  be  obtained  at  the  usual  places. 
Also,  in  sets  of  six,  good  for  any  of  the  remaining  concerts,  at 
$2,50  per  set. 

Doors  open  at  6^.    Commence  at  7>a  o'clock. 

KNDEISBOHI  CHORAL  SOCIETY. 

HANDEL'S  "MESSIAH."  (excepting  only  the  least 
interesting  portions,)  and  a  selection  of  several  gems  from 
MeneJelsi.solin's  "  St.  P.anI," 

will  be  performed  on  SUKDAY  EVEWIETG-,  Dec.  9, 
by  the  Mendelssohn  Choral  Society,  at  TUEMONT  TUMPLB. 

The  Society  will  be  assisted  bv  Miss  ADELAIDE  PHIL- 
LIPPS, Mrs.  J,  H-  LONG,  Mr,  A.  ARTHDRSON,  and  Mr. 
J.  Q.  WETHERBBE,  Vocalists;  Mr.  W.  R,  BABCOCK,  Or- 
ganist, and  a  full  Orchestra,  Mr.  n,  ECKIIARDT,  Conductor. 

KT^Tickets  50  cents  each,  at  usual  places  :  also  at  the  oflce 
of  the  Journal  of  Music. 

MERRILL  N.  BOTDEN,  Secretary. 

HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY. 

FOUKTH  CONCERT  OP  THE  SERIES. 

Will  be  repeated  for  the  last  time  on  SUNDAY  EVENING, 
Dec.  9,  at  the  Music  Hall,  with  the  vocal  assistance  of  Mrs. 
Leach,  Mrs,  Heed,  Mrs.  Hill,  Mr.  Harrison  Millard,  Mr.  G.  W. 
Pratt,  and  Mr.  S.  W.  Leach. 

Tickets  50  cents  each — may  be  obtained  at  the  usual  places. 
In  consequence  of  the  inclement  weather  at  previous  concerts, 
season  tickets  numbered  1,  2,  and  3,  will  be  admitted. 

Doors  open  at  6  ;  to  commence  at  7  o'clock. 

H.  L.  HAZELTON,  Secretary. 

THE  MESSIAH  AT  CHRISTMAS. 

HANDEL'S    MESSIAH    will   be    performed   by   the 
HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY   on  SUNDAY  EVE- 
NING, Dec.  23,  at  the  Music  Hall, 

— .\SStSTED  BY— 
Miss  ADELAIDE  PHILLIPPS, 

Mrs.  e.  a.  wentworth, 

Mrs.  GEORGTANA  R.  LEACH, 

Mr.  HARRISON  MILLARD, 

Mr.  STEPHEN  W.  LEACH. 
Tickets  at  50  cents  each,  may  be  obtained  at  the  principal 
Music  Stores  and  Hotels. 

Of  the  Season  Tickets,  those  numbered  Jive  only  will  admit 
to  this  Concert.  U.  L.  HAZELTON, 

Sacretary. 

OTTO  DRESEIi  respectfully  announces  that  he  will 
give  a  series  of 

POUR  MUSICAL  SOIRflES, 

in  the  Me?sr.q  CnrcKERiNG's  Room.'=,  commencing  about  the 
middle  of  next  month.     Further  particulars  hereafter. 

MLLR  aABEIELLE  DE  LA  I^OTTE 

— GIVES — 

INSTRUCTION    on  i lie    PIANO-FORTE, 

Aud  may  be  addressed  at  her  residence,  55  Hancock  St. 

GEORGE   W.  PRATT, 

MUSIC  ROOM    UNDER    PARK  STREET  CUURCH. 

NEW    COURSE    OF    HARMONY, 

BT  I..  H.   SOUTHARD. 

The  Piiblishers  call  the  attention  of  the  musicnl  profession 
to  this  work,  as  one  eminently  calculated  to  lighten  the  labors 
of  the  teacher,  and  rapidly  advance  the  pupil.  It  is  emphati- 
cally a  Practical  work,  serTing  both  as  a  Manual  of  instruc- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  and  a  Text-book  on  the  other  ;  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  work,  together 
with  the  very  large  number  of  exercises  and  examples,  presents 
great  advantages,  to  both  scholarand  teacher,  over  any  similar 
work  of  the  kind.  Teachers  highly  commend  the  tvork.  Mr. 
WiLLi.\M  Mason  says  it  is  a  work  unsurpassed  in  the  language. 
Mr.  George  J.  "Webb  says  that  it  is  a  work  perspicuous  in 
diction,  methodical  in  arrangement,  and  sufficiently  copious  to 
embrace  all  the  essentials  of  the  general  doctrine  of  accord. 
It  can  be  ordered  through  any  respectable  Music-seller,  ard 
will  be  sent  through  the  mail  on  the  receipt  of  the  price, 
(;*t'l]75,)  postage  prepaid. 

GKO.  P.  REED  &  CO.,  Publisliers, 
13  Tremont  St.  Uoston. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


ANTMEiS  FOR  TME_C01!IG  SEASON. 
Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  fiom  England) 

^     y?    Broadway^  NJT. 

ANTHEMS  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

HOPKINS  E.  J.  Let  us  Now  go  Eves  Unto  Bethlehem,  s. 
A.  T.  B.,  19  ct3.    Single  Vocal  parts,  13  cts.    Class  copy,  3  cts. 

CEOOE.  Bebolb,  I  Beisq  Yoh  Giad  Tmraas,  s.  A.  t.  b  ,  19 
cts. 

GREENE.  Behold  I  Bring  Ton  Glad  Tidings,  for  Two 
Trebles  or  Tenors,  with  Chorus  for  Four  Voices,  3S  cts.  Sepa- 
rate Vocal  Parts,  22  cts. 

HANDEL.    FoK  Behold  Dahkness.    Recit.  1  ,„    , 
The  people  that  walked  in  darkness.   Airu.  , 

Eor  unto  us  a  Child  is  Born.     31  cts.    Sep.  Voc.  parts,  25  cts. 

Behold,  a  Virgin  shall  conceiTe;  and  01  thou  that  tellest. 
Alto,  Solo,  and  Chorus,  31  cts.  Ditto,  8vo.,  6  cts.  Separate 
Vocal  parts,  25  ct^. 

JA(;kSON,  (Masham.)  Short  and  Easy  Anthems,  suitable 
for  Country  Choirs : 

Sing,  0  heavens  !  (4  voices.)  25  cts.     Sep.  Vocal  parts,  13  cts. 

0  Zion  I  that  bringest  good  tidings,  (4  voices,)  63  cts. 

0  '.  come  hither  and  behold,  (4  voices,)  63  cts. 

NOVELLO.  Sing  Unto  THE  Lord.  Short  Anthem  for  s.  a. 
T.  B.,  with  a  Verse  for  Four  Trebles,  19  cts.  Small  class  copy, 
in  score,  3  cts.     Separate  Voeal  parts,  16  cts. 

PURCELL,  Behold,  I  Bring  Tou  Glad  Tidings.  In  Full 
score.     Verse,  a.  t.  b.,  69  cts.     Separate  Chorus  parts,  13  cts. 

Behold.  I  bring  you  glad  tidings  (abridged  from  the  above,) 
from  Boyce's  Cathedral  Music.  Verse,  A.  T.  b.,  25  cts.  Sepa- 
rate Vocal  parts,  22  cts. 

VITTORIA.  Behold,  I  Bring  Tod  Glad  Tidings,  s.  a.  t. 
B.,  Folio  size,  19  cts.    Class  copy,  in  score,  3  cts. 

Carols  for  CliristM.is-tidc. 

Set  to  Ancient  Melodies,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Helmore,  M.  A. 
Words,  principally  in  imitation  of  the  original,  by  the  Kev.  J. 
M.  Neale,  M.  a. 

ISmo  size, 13 

"  post-free, 15 

"  in  pai'kets  of  60, 5  00 

*'  bound  in  scarlet  cloth, 25 

"  compressed  lour  vocal  parts, 25 

These  Carols  may  be  sung  by  a  solo  voice,  -with  accompani- 
ment for  the  Piano  and  Organ,  in  which  form  they  are  printed 
in  Music  Folio.  Ad  Ubitmn  Vocal  Parts  for  Alto,  Tenor,  and 
Base,  have  been  added,  in  order  that,  when  these  voices  are 
present,  the  harmony  may  be  rendered  complete  without  an 
instrument.    The  Volume,  folio  music  size,  -161.13. 

J.  A.  TfOVEIiIiO, 
Sacred  Music  Store,  389  Broadway,  New  Tork, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

^JOB  PRINTING  neatly  and  promptly  ezecnted  at  Lhis  Office. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMPORTEES  OF  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

have  removed  to 
No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Kintli  St. 

NEW     TORK. 

WILLIAM  R.  BABCOCK, 

Jirjctor  al  Pusic  &  ©rgauist  of  Cuittral  ^JjitkIj, 

— also — 

©tsanist  of  tijj  p:£nJ)£lssoTjn  Cloral  Sotittj, 

Maybe  addressed  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange,  or  his 
R.esicSeuce,  Adams  House. 


s 


MITH    <fc    NIXON'S     NEW     HAI,!,, 
Eourtll  street,  Cincinnati,  Oliio, 

IS  NOW  COMPLETED. 
CAPACITY,     3,500. 


L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

T  E-A  CHER     OF     MUSIC, 

S65  'WasliiiK^osft  Street,  BosloM. 

CHICKERINa    &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERT  DESCRIPTION. 

WAKEROOMS, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 


CHUKCH    OHaANS. 

COPARTNERSHIP    NOTICE. 

WM.  B.  D.  SIMMONS,  Organ  Builder, 

(Heretofore  doing  business  in  the  style  of  W'ai.  B   D.  Simmoxs 
&  Co.)  and 

GEORGE   FISHER, 

Of  Cambridge,  have  this  day  formed  a  Copartnership  for  con- 
tiniiing  the  manufacture  of  Church  Orcan.''. 

^Ve  design  to  l^eep  in  our  Wnrerooms  New  Instruments  for  sale 
at  prices  from  g^400  to  S1.500  each,  and  are  prepared  to  build 
by  contract  at  the  [Shortest  notice,  Organs,  worth  from  S600  to 
9rl2,000.  And  by  prompt  and  faithful  execufion  of  orders  hope  to 
merit  alike  encouragement  to  that  heretofore  extended  to  \Vm. 
B.  D.  Simmons,  and  which  has  indicated  the  necessity  of  this 
business  connention,  that  his  entire  attention  may  be  devoted 
to  the  more  difficult  and  artistic  parts  of  the  business,  so  that 
an  increase  thereof  may  cause  no  diminution  of  the  personal 
attention  which  is  requisite  for  the  mainteuance  of  the  CHA- 
RACTER of  our  instruments,  upon  which  we  rely  for  success. 

While  it  will  he  our  aim  and  ambition  to  furnish  Organs  op 
A  Perfection  of  tone  and  Mechanism,  and  of  an  elegance  of 
EXTERIOR  dnsdrpassed,  we  are  confident  of  ability  to  offer  terms 
5I0HE  FAVOUABLE  THAN  CAN  BE  OBTAINED  ELSE- 
WHERE, for  the  following  reasons  :  Havirg  ample  means,  we 
can  purchase  in  large  quantities  at  first  cost,  for  cash  ;  can  al- 
ways command  the  most  talented  assistants,  and  also  do  suf- 
ficient business  to  practise  division  of  labor,  which,  by  assign- 
ing parts  to  workmen  skilled  in  their  particular  branch,  neces- 
sarily insures  better  work  at  less  expense.  Our  Manufactory, 
by  its  proximity  to  Charles  river,  enables  us  to  receive  lumber 
direct  from  the  vessel  at  first  cost,  and  having  been  erected 
expressly  for  the  business,  is  in  arrangement,  size,  conve- 
nience and  its  facilities  unequalled,  being  furnished  with  steam 
engine,  steam-heated  drying-house,  planing,  grooving,  match- 
ing, moulding,  tenoning,  boring,  and  other  machines,  together 
with  lath  scroll,  circular  and  other  saws,  &c.,  all  operated 
by  steam  power. 

These  facilities  are  such  as  are  possessed  by  no  other  manu- 
facturer of  Organs  in  this  coiiniry,  and  of  themselves  would 
enable  us  to  furnish  instruments,  with  a  fair  profit,  at  a  price 
which  those  of  like  quality  must  cost  builders  who  have  work 
done  by  hand  that  can  be  better  executed  at  half  the  cost  by 
steam  machinery. 

Second  liaiid  Or^^aiis  at  all  times  for  sale. 

Orders  for  tuning  church  organs  promptly  attended  to,  and 
contracts  taken  for  tuning  by  the  year. 

Orders  respectfully  solicited. 

SIMMONS    8l    fisher, 
No.  1  Charles  St.,  cor.  of  Cambridge  St.  Boston. 

Boston,  October  1, 1855.  06  3mo 

GAEL    ZEREAHN, 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

May  be  acldressed  at  Wade's  Music  Store,  197  Washington  St. 

:e3::e;  x'st  js' 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  "Wasliingtoii  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

Y0UI6  UDIES'  VOCAL  MUSIC  SCHOOL. 

3E.  R.  ELANCHARD,  Teacliei-. 

This  School  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  acquire  the 
ability  to  read  music  readily  at  sight,  and  is  particularly  adapr- 
ed  to  the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  teach 
singing  in  schools,  or  to  receive  instruction, from  the  best  mas- 
ters, in  the  Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  Style,  &c. 

Address,  care  of  Geo.  J.  AVebb  &  Co  ,  No.  3  Winter  street. 

ME.  J.  C.  D.  PAEKEE, 

WILL   be  happy  to  give  instruction  in  Piano-forte  and 
Organ  playing,  and  the  Theory  of  Music.     Address: — 
No.  3  Hayward  Place.  May  26.  tf 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Kesideiice  No.  56  I^Jneeland  Street* 


IMPORTER    OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 
701  BROADWAY,  NEW  TORK, 

Depot  of  Erard''s   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

O;^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

MK.  AUGUST  FKIES, 

Teacher  of  Music,  will  be  ready  to  receive  pupils  after  October 
15th,  and  may  be  addressed  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange, 
282  Washington  street,  or  at  his  residence,  15  Dix  Place. 

CARL    HAUSE 

OFFERS  his  services  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
in  the  higher  branches  of  Piano  playing.  The  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Pi-ofessional  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  wish 
to  accomplish  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
iug,  is  respectfully  i-equested. 

Mr.  riause  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Richardson,  282  Washington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  Row. 

iJ^sio^ijy'^jOB^^PBm^  :Kro.^2i^scHboii  stbeet. 


FIRST    PREMIUM     MELODEONS, 

The  Very  Best  now  Manufaclur^d. 

tT^S.  D.  &  n.  W.  SMITH  re.=pectfuliy  ml]  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  their  IMPROVED  iLELODEONS,  conBtantlj  on 
exhibition  at  their  Warerooms, 

No.  417  Waslkington  Street. 

By  means  of  a  new  method  of  voicing^  known  only  to  them- 
selves, they  have  succeeded  in  removing  the  harsh  and  buzzing 
sound  whi<h  formerly  characterized  the  instrument,  render- 
ing the  tones  full,  clear  and  organ-like.  The  action  is  prompt 
and  reliable,  enabling  the  performer  to  execute  the  most  rapid 
music  without  obscuring  the  toues.  The  swell  is  arranged  to 
give  great  expression. 

The  manufacturers  received  the  First  Premium,  over  all  com- 
petitors, at  the  Fair  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic 
Asso.  iation  ;  also  at  the  Metropoliian  Mechanics'  Faur.  held  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

For  the  Parlor,  instruments  are  furnished  at  prices  Tarying 
from  $45  to  S150. 

I/irger  instruments,  with  two  banks  of  keys,  for  chapels  and 
small  churches,  from  S150  to  &300. 

This  last  instrument,  known  as  the  ORGAN  HARMONKOI, 
has  been  essentially  improved  by  Messrs.  Smith,  and  they  have 
secured  a  patent  therefor. 

Persons  who  wish  to  hire  Melodenns  with  a  view  of  purchas- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  year,  can  have  the  rents  credited  as  part 
payment  of  the  purchase  money. 

MEYER    &    TKETBAR, 

^iHpnrtrrs  ml  ^Ml^tx^  of  dihmi, 

KT^AGENTS  for  the  Publishing  House  of  G.  M.  MEYER,  Je. 
Brunswick. 


SCHUBERTH  &  CO.,  MUSIC  DEPOT,  539  BROAD- 
WAY, N.  Y.,  old  established  publishing  house,  founded 
thirty  years  ago  in  Hamburgh  and  Leipzig,  request  the  public 
to  inspect  their  immense 
Stock  of  One   Million  "Works,  the  largest  in 

tlie  United  States. 
Our  own  25,000  publications  rank  highest  in  Europe,  and  sur- 
pass by  far  all  that  has  ever  been  published  in  the  United 
States. 

These  facts  empower  us  to  sell  good  music  at  the  lowest 
rates.  To  Dealers,  Seminaries  and  Teachers,  very  favorable 
terms. 

[C7=0ur  PIANOS,  Grand,  Upright,  and  Square,  combine 
richness  of  tone,  elegance  with  cheapness,  having  no  compe- 
tition. 

HENEY    S.    CUTLEE, 

BASEMENT  ROOM   IN  THE   CHURCH  OF  THE  ADVENT, 

GREEN  STREET. 

017=  Communications  may  be  left  with  Olivee  Ditson,  or  with 

Nathan  IUcsardson. 

ANDREAS   T.    THORUP, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PlANO-FORTE, 
84:  Pinckney   Street. 

May  he  addressed  at  Reed's  or  Richardson's  Music  Stores. 

ADOLPH     KIELBLOCK. 

TEACHER    OF    MUSIC^ 
V ,     S.     HOTEL. 

Communications  can  be  left  at  Mr.  Ditson's  music  store. 

HERMANN  ECKHARDT, 

BEGS  LEAVE  to  inform  the  Musical  Public  of  Boston,  that 
he  can  devote  a  few  spare  hours  to  giving  instruction  in 
the  higher  branches  of  Music,  such  as  the  Sonatas  of  Mozart 
and  Beethoven,  with  Violin  accompaniment,  Thorough  Bass, 
&c.    Residence,  No.  14  Pleasant  Street,  corner  of  Spear  Place. 

OTTO    DE.ESEL 

Has  returned  to  town  and  is  ready  to  receive  pupils.    lie  may 
be  addressed  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange. 

TEACHER  OE  MUSIC,  265  Washington  St. 

RESIDENCE.  ...13  SHAWIIDT  STliEET,  BOSTON. 

A.   W.   FRENZEL,  ' 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

May  be  addressed  at  Reed's  or  Richardson's  Music  Stores,  or 
at  his  residence.  No.  36  Charles  Street. 

GUSTAV  KREBS 

Is  prepared  to  receive  Pupils  for  instruction  on  the  Piano, 
Violin,  or  Flute.  He  may  be  addressed  at  the  Musical  Ex- 
change, No.  282  'Washington  Street,  or  at  his  residence,  No.  2 
Hollis  Place. 

TERMS  OP  ADVERTISING. 

Eirst  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

For  one  column,  (126  Unes)  hrstinsertiou §12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent. . .  .S6  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20  cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  adveri;isements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 


apr  d  %xt  iiiilr  yiterntitre. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS   RECEIVED 

OFFICE  OF  PUBLICATION, 21  School  St.  Boston. 

NATHAN  RICHARDSON,  282  Washington  St.       " 
GEORGE  P.  REED  &  CO. .  .13  Tremont  Row,       " 

A.  M.  LELAND, Providence,  R.  I. 

C.  BREUSING, 701  Broadway,  New  York. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS,  769  Broadway,  " 

GEORGE  BUTTON,  Je Rochester,  N.Y. 

G.  ANDVJE  &  CO....  19  South  Ninth  St.  Philadelphia. 

JOHN  II.  MELLOR, Pitt.'^hurg,  Pa. 

MILLER  &  BEACIIAM,.. 181  Baltimore  St.  Baltimore. 

Vf.  D.  ZOGBAUM  &  CO., Savannah,  Ga. 

"W.  F.  COLBURN, Cincinnati,  0. 

HOLBROOK  &  LONG, CleTeland,  0. 


Chat  with  Eossini. 

EY    PERDINAND     HILLEK. 
Translated  for  this  Journal  from  the  Zeituns  of  Cologne. 

IV. 
Rossini  sang  the  beginning  of  a  string  Quar- 
tet by  Hatdn.     Could  a  piece  be  commenced  in 
a  more  noble  manner  ?  he  exclaimed.     What  an 
abandon,  what  a  grace  is  in  this  motive  ! 
■ — I  do  not  believe  that  Haydn  in  the  string  Quar- 
tet, said  I,  has  ever  been  surpassed  by  any  com- 
poser, not  even  by  Beethoven. 
— Charming  works   indeed   are  these   Quartets, 
said  the  maestro  with  warmth  ;   what  a  lovely  in- 
terchange of  the  four  instruments !   and  what  a 
subtlety  in  the  modulations !    All   composers  of 
consequence  have  fine  modulations ;  but  those  of 
Haydn  always  had  for  me  a  quite  peculiar,  indi- 
vidual charm. 

• — Have  you  already  had  occasion  to  hear  these 
compositions  in  Italy  V  I  asked. 
• — Already  in  Bologna,  in  my  boyhood.  I  had 
got  together  a  quartet  of  strings,  in  which  I  played 
the  viola  as  well  as  might  be.  The  first  violinist 
had  at  first  only  a  few  of  Haydn's  works,  but  I 
kept  urging  him  to  procure  more  and  more,  so 
that  I  gradually  became  familiar  with  a  consider- 
able number  of  them.  At  that  time  I  studied 
Haydn  with  peculiar  partiality.  You  should  have 
been  present  when  I  directed  "  The  Creation"  at 
the  Lyceum  in  Bologna  !  In  truth  I  suffered  no 
slip  in  any  pci  former  to  escape  me,  for  I  knew 
every  note  by  heart.  "  The  Seasons,"  too,  I  stu- 
died, as  after  leaving  the  Lyceum  I  was  made  di- 
rector of  the  Philharmonic  concerts. 
— "  The  Seasons"  are  perhaps  still  richer  in  in- 
vention, than  "  The  Creation,"  said  I.  Certainly 
the  text  afforded  more  room  for  variety. 
— It  may  be  so,  replied  Rossini ;   but  there  is  a 


certain  higher  feeling  pervading  "  The  Creation," 
which  makes  me  prefer  it.  How  splendid  is  this 
Aria — ,  and  the  chorus  in  B  flat, — and  the  air  of 
Raphael  (the  maestro  sang  the  beginnings  of  all 
these  pieces), — and  what  a  wonderful  instrumen- 
tal composition  is  the  Chaos  !  But  nothing  cleaves 
to  one  more  deeply,  than  the  impressions  of  first 
youth.  I  knew  in  Vienna  an  Italian,  Calpani, 
who,  having  resided  there  for  many  years,  had 
been  a  great  deal  in  the  society  of  Haydn.  He 
was  never  weary  of  telling  me  about  the  kind- 
heartedness,  the  gentleness  and  modesty  of  the 
old  master. 

— He  showed  the  greatest  justice  towards  others, 
said  I,  and  declared  to  MozAkt's  father,  in  the 
simplest  words,  that  he  esteemed  his  son  the 
greatest  of  all  composers. 

— He  certainly  expressed  bis  real  thought,  and 
he  was  right,  exclaimed  the  maestro. 
— I  have  never  seen  one  of  his  operas,  I  contin- 
ued ;  but,  strangely  enough,  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  of  much  account. 
— I  have  read  them  through  in  Vienna,  at  the 
house  of  a  passionate  admirer  of  Haydn,  who 
boasted  that  he  possessed  all  his  compositions,  said 
Rossini.  They  are  insignificant  works,  in  which 
scarcely  a  trait  here  and  there  reminds  you  of  the 
great  composer.  I  beheve  he  composed  them  all 
at  an  early  age,  merely  to  oblige  prince  Ester- 
hazy  and  his  singers.  Do  you  know  his  cantata, 
Ariadne  ? 

— I  played  it  through  once,  a  long  time  ago,  but  I 
have  never  heard  it,  and  there  is  nothing  remain- 
ing of  it  in  my  memory,  said  I,  somewhat 
ashamed. 

— Apart  from  the  oratorios,  it  is  to  me  the  dearest 
vocal  composition  of  Playdn — the  Adagio  espec- 
ially is  very  fine,  said  Rossini,  and  he  began  to 
sing  a  considerable  piece  of  it. 
— You  really  know  our  German  masters  better 
than  I  do,  I  exclaimed,  and  I  begin  to  grow  jeal- 
ous of  you.     Are  you  as  well  acquainted,  then, 
with  your  Italian  predecessors  ? 
— I  have  read  through  a  great  deal. 
— Have  you  heard  many  of  Paisiello's  operas 
performed  ? 

— In  my  young  days  they  had  nearly  vanished 
from  the  Italian  stage.  Geneeali,  Fioravanti, 
Paer,  but  above  all  Simon  Mair  were  the  order 
of  the  day. 

■ — Do  you  like  Paisiello  ?  .   ' 

— His  music  passes  agreeably  by  the  ear,  but  nei- 
ther as  regards  harmony  nor  melody  is  it  distin- 
guished, and  it  has  never  interested  me  particularly. 
His  principle  was,  with  a  small  motive  to  compose 
a  whole  piece — which  gave  little  life  and  particu- 
larly little  dramatic  expression. 
— Did  you  know  him  personally  ? 


—I  saw  him  in  Naples,  after  his  return  from 
Paris,  where  he  acquired  some  fortune.  Napo- 
leon liked  to  hear  his  music,  and  Paisiello  boast- 
ed of  it  in  a  rather  niiive  manner,  telling  every- 
body that  the  great  Emperor  was  peculiarly  fond 
of  his  music,  because  it  did  not  hinder  him  from 
thinking  about  other  things.  A  singular  praise  ! 
Nevertheless  his  soft  music  was  universally  pre- 
ferred in  its  day — every  epoch  has  its  own  pecu- 
liar taste. 

— Was  Paisiello  an  interesting  man  ? 
— His  exterior  was  fine,  powerful,  almost  impos- 
ing ;  but  he  was  shockingly  uncultivated  and 
immeasurably  insignificant.  You  should  have 
read  a  letter  of  his !  I  speak  not  of  the  hand- 
writing, nor  of  the  orthography — I  can  pardon 
that;  but  the  inaptitude  of  the  expression,  the 
flatness  of  the  thoughts,  are  beyond  all  conception  I 
A  very  different  man  was  Cimaeosa, — a  fine, 
cultivated  mind.  Do  you  know  anything  of  his  ? 
— The  Matrimonio  Segreto,  of  course,  I  answered  ; 
also  I  have  read  through  "  The  Horatii." 
— In  the  latter  there  is  not  so  much.  On  the  oth- 
er hand  there  is  an  Opera  Bufla  by  him,  Le 
trame  deluse,  which  is  altogether  excellent. 
— Better  than  the  Matrimonio  Segreto  ? 
— Incomparably  more  important.  There  is  a  Fi- 
nale in  the  second  act  (it  is  almost  too  great  for  a 
last  Finale),  which  is  a  genuine  masterpiece.  Un- 
fortunately the  libretto  is  miserably  bad.  I  also 
remember  an  aria  in  his  oratorio,  Isaaco,  in  which 
there  is  one  passage  especially,  which  is  very  strik- 
ing and  dramatic  as  to  harmony.  A  pure  inspi- 
ration, for  in  general,  as  you  know,  he  was  no 
great  harmonist. 

— It  is  difficult  with  us  to  obtain  the  works  of 
these  composers,  said  I.  One  must  go  in  person 
and  spend  a  year  in  Italy  for  this  purpose.  The 
library  of  the  Conservatoire  of  Naples  especially, 
must  contain  extraordinary  treasures. 
— There  is  an  astonishing  quantity  stored  away 
there,  said  Rossini ;  the  collective  manuscripts  of 
Cimarosa,  too,  must  be  to  be  found  there.  For- 
merly they  were  in  the  possession  of  the  Cardinal 
Gonsalvi,  who  cherished  a  passionate  regard  for 
Cimarosa.  One  could  not  give  him  a  greater 
pleasure,  than  by  singing  him  some  pieces  of  his 
favorite.  I  did  this  often  during  my  stay  in 
Rome,  and  he  was  truly  grateful  to  me  for  it. 
— And  your  own  manuscripts,  maestro, — I  fancy, 
you  do  not  possess  many  of  them  ? 
• — Not  a  note. 

— But  where  in  the  world  are  they  ? 
— Heaven  knows.  I  had  the  right,  at  the  end  of 
a  year,  to  demand  them  back  from  the  copyist, 
but  I  never  made  any  use  of  it.  Some  of  them 
may  be  in  Naples ;  some  are  in  Paris ;  the  fate  of 
the  rest  is  unknown  to  me. 
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— Have  j'ou  not  at  least  preserved  your  studies 
with  Padre  Mattei  ? 

— I  had  them  for  manj'  years — but  one  day  when 
I  came  back  to  Bologna,  they  were  no  more  to  be 
found.  Whether  they  were  thrown  away,  or 
stolen,  or  sold  for  waste  paper,  I  know  not. 
— You  are  not  perhaps  in  possession  of  the  en- 
graved scores  and  piano  arrangements  of  your 
operas,  maestro !  said  I,  laughing. 
— AVhat  should  I  want  of  them  ?  It  is  years  since 
any  music  has  been  made  in  my  house.  Shall  I 
study  them  ? 

— And  the  opera,  Erm'tone,  which  one  of  your 
biographers  says  that  you  have  kept  mysteriously, 
to  leave  it  to  posterity — how  about  that  ? 
— It  lies  with  the  others. 

— You  told  me  formerly  about  that  opera,  that 
you  had  made  it  too  dramatic,  and — it  had  fallen 
through. 

— And  very  justly,  said  Rossini,  in  a  cheerful 
tone,  it  was  very  tedious. 

— Does  it  contain  no  airs,  then,  no  finales,  noth- 
ing of  all  that,  with  which  you  always  knew  how 
to  into.xicate  the  people  ? 

— You  are  very  kind,  said  the  maestro,  ironically, 
but  there  was  really  nothing  in  it, — all  recitative- 
like and  declamatory.  I  wrote  one  Cavatina  in  it 
for  David  ;  the  poor  fellow  had  to  have  something 
to  sing.  This  has  had  some  circulation,  and  proba- 
bly you  know  it.  It  begins  ....  (and  the  maestro 
sang  the  first  motive). 

— I  have  ofteii  heard  it,  without  knowing  that  it 
was  taken  from  that  opera.  But  here  comes  Gen- 
eral Monet — let  us  ask  him  for  some  explana- 
tions in  relation  to  the  last  telegraphic  despatches 
(from  Sebastopol). 

— That  we  will.  Curious  music,  thej'  perform 
there— very  strongly  instrumented !  But  when 
shall  we  get  to  the  Finale? 

V. 

Our  esteemed  master  Neukomm  was  also  pass- 
ing a  couple  of  weeks  in  September  with  his 
friends  in  Trouville.  He  wished  to  see  Rossini, 
and  as  he  had  not  met  him  for  twenty-five  years, 
I  called  with  him.  Rossini  at  once  recollected 
how  at  that  time,  at  the  Duchess  of  Vaudemont's, 
Neukomm  had  given  him  some  hints  about  the 
construction  of  an  Aeolian  harp,  of  which  he  had 
several  made  at  the  country  seat  of  his  friend 
Aguado.  The  two  distinguished  men  conversed 
together  in  the  most  cordial  manner.  I  had  told 
Rossini  much  about  Neukomm,  especially  of  his 
incredible,  and  really  wonderful  activity,  which 
kept  him  prisoner  at  his  writing  desk  from  the 
earliest  hour  of  morning.  Thereupon  Rossini 
began. 

You. are   still   ever  unwearied  in    producing. 
Signer  Chevalier,  he  said  to  him. 
• —  When    it   comes  to   such   a  pass    that  I  can 
work  no  more,   replied  Neukomm,  they  may  lav 
me  between  si.-i  boards  and  nail  them  up ;  I  shall 
not  care  to  know  any  more  of  life. 
— You   have   the  passion   of  industry,  I   always 
have  had  that  of  laziness  I  exclaimed  Rossini. 
— The  forty  operas  of  your  composing  are    not 
exactly  a  proof  of  that,  replied  Neukomm. 
— That  was  long  ago.     But  one  should  bring  into 
the  world  with  him  whip-cords  instead  of  nerves, 
said  the  maestro  somewhat  serionsly.     But   let  us 
leave  that.     Y'"ou  have  travelled  extensively,  and 
indeed  have  been  for  several  years  in  Brazil  ? 
— I  had  accepted  the  place  of  court-kapellmeister 


with  Don  Pedro,  who  was  a  very  music-loving 
gentleman.  He  even  busied  himself  with  com- 
position. 

— I  can  tell  you  something  about  that,  said  Ros- 
sini. He  had  been  so  gracious,  as  to  send  me  an 
order.  Afterwards  when  he  came,  somewhat 
against  his  will,  to  Paris,  1  thanked  him  for  it,  and, 
as  I  had  heard  about  his  compositions,  I  asked 
him  to  allow  something  of  them  to  be  performed 
at  the  Italian  Opera,  to  which  he  willingly  con- 
sented. 

— He  would  even  have  directed,  had  you  wished 
it,  interrupted  Neukomm. 

— Impossible  !  He  sent  me  a  Cavatina,  which  I 
had  copied  out,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  trom- 
bone blasts ;  it  was  well  performed  in  a  concert 
at  the  Italian  Opera,  received  quite  a  respectable 
applause,  and  Don  Pedro  in  his  box  appeared  to 
feel  great  pleasure  in  it, — at  all  events  he  thanked 
me  in  the  warmest  manner. — 

I  must  insert  here  by  way  of  completion  of  this 
little  anecdote,  that  I  spoke  of  it  in  the  saloon  of  the 
Countess  B.  I  remember  that  evening  perfectly 
well,  said  the  Countess,  for  Don  Pedro  came  after 
the  concert  into  the  Tuileries  and  looked  perfect- 
ly transfigured.  He  declared  that  he  had  never 
in  all  his  life  experienced  so  gi-eat  a  pleasure. 
These  enthusiastic  outbursts  on  the  part  of  a  man, 
who  had  just  lost  an  empire,  appeared  strange 
enough. 

— Perhaps  it  is  not  always  the  weightiest  things, 
that  give  us  the  greatest  pleasure,  I  took  the  lib- 
erty of  remarking. 

— Another  forenoon  I  was  with  Rossini  at  Neu- 
komm's.  The  latter  had  in  his  chamber  a  little 
Orgue  expresfif,  which  contained  many  improve- 
ments and  conveniences  suggested  by  himself. 
With  the  youthful  vivacity,  peculiar  to  him,  Neu- 
koijim  explained  all  the  details  and  begged  Ros- 
sini to  try  the  instrument.  He  sat  down  and 
played,  as  well  as  he  could,  a  couple  of  dozen 
bars  of  the  "  Chaos"  from  the  "  Creation,"  which 
was  naturally  very  gratifying  to  the  old  scholar 
of  Haydn.  Then  I  played  with  Neukomm  some 
movements  from  "  The  Seven  Words,"  which  he 
had  arranged  for  piano  and  orgue  expressif, 
which  led  to  mention  of  the  fact  that  Neukomm 
had  performed  this  labor  for  a  great  number  of 
the  greatest  works  of  Handel,  Haydn  and  Mozart, 
of  course  simply  for  his  own  satisfaction  and  the 
pleasure  of  a  few  friends. 

Afterwards  as  we  walked  away  together,  Ros- 
sini said,  evidently  moved  :  Such  industry,  such 
genuine  simple  love  of  Art  are  in  the  highest  de- 
gree honorable.  No  money  interest  comes  in 
play  there,  no  self-love,  or  at  least  so  small  a  dose 
of  it,  that  it  is  not  worth  speaking  of  I  have 
groat  respect  for  it  ! 

[To  be  continued.] 
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CHAPTER     VIII. 

In  order  to  produce  works  of  such  excellence 
as  Bach  has  left  behind  him,  in  various  branches, 
it  is  clear,  he  must  have  composed  a  great  deal. 
For  the  greatest  genius  in  the  world,  unless  he  be 
daily  exercised  in  his  art,  can  never  produce 
works  which  a  competent  judge  could  pronounce 
to  be  perfect  and  complete  throughout.  Constant 
practice  can  alone  attain  to  true  greatness.  But 
it  would  be  highly  erroneous  to  pronounce  all  the 
productions  of  this  unwearied  practice  to  be  mas- 


ter-pieces, because  master-pieces  are  the  final 
result  of  it.  And  this  is  not  une.xemplified  in 
Bach's  works.  Though  there  are  to  be  found, 
even  in  his  earliest  attempts,  unquestionable  evi- 
dences of  great  genius,  yet  they,  at  the  same  time, 
exhibit  so  much  that  is  useless,  weak,  eccentric 
and  tasteless,  that  they  are  unworthy  of  being 
preserved,  at  least,  for  the  public  at  large,  and  are 
chietly  interesting  for  the  connoisseur,  as  serving 
to  trace  the  course  which  such  a  genius  has  pur- 
sued, from  the  beginning  of  his  caj-eer.  To  assist 
us  to  distinguish  these  juvenile  efforts  or  exercises, 
from  his  real  master-pieces.  Bach  has  furnished  us 
with  two  criterions,  and  critical  comparison  may 
afford  a  third.  He  was  above  forty  years  of  age 
when  his  first  work  appeared  ;  and  what  he  him- 
self, at  that  mature  age,  deemed  worthy  of  publi- 
cation, we  may,  surely,  pronounce  to  be  good.  A 
great  portion  of  his  compositions,  however,  were 
merely  circulated  in  manuscript;  and  to  judge  of 
these,  we  must  resort  partlj'  to  critical  comparison, 
and  partly,  also,  to  those  sure  tests,  which  Bach 
himself  has  given  us.  Bach,  like  all  other  true 
geniuses,  never  entirely  laid  aside  the  file  of  the 
critic,  but  improved  any  of  his  early  works  that 
were  capable  of  improvement,  and  even  extended 
his  care  to  some  of  those  works  already  engraven  ; 
and  hence  arose  the  diffierences  in  the  old  and 
new  copies ;  and  he  himself  clearly  conceived  the 
pieces  so  altered  to  be  worthy  of  improvement, 
and  capable  of  being  made  really  fine  works  of 
Art.  Under  this  head,  you  may  reckon  most  of 
what  he  composed  before  the  year  1725,  as  will 
be  presently  more  particularly  mentioned  in  the 
following  list.  There  are  a  great  many  later 
compositions  which,  for  reasons  easily  to  be  under- 
stood, are,  likewise,  known  only  in  manuscript, 
but  which  bear,  too  decidedly,  the  stamp  of  per- 
fection, to  allow  us  to  doubt  whether  we  shall  class 
them  among  the  essays,  or  among  the  chefd'ceuvres 
of  this  accomplished  master. 

Bach's  engraved  works,  are  as  follows: — 1. 
Clavieriibung,  or  Exercises  for  the  Clavichord; 
consisting  of  preludes,  allemandes,  courants, 
sarabands,  jigs,  minuets,  &c.,  for  the  amusement 
of  amateurs.  Opus  1,  published  by  "  the  author, 
1731."  This  work  consists  of  si.x  suites;  the 
first  appeared  in  1726,  and  the  others  followed 
in  succession,  till  in  1731  they  were  all  en- 
graved together.  This  work  made  in  its  day,  a 
great  noise  in  the  musical  world:  such  superior 
compositions  for  the  harpsichord  had  never 
been  before  heard.  He,  who  learnt  to  play 
some  of  these  pieces  well,  could  make  his  fortune 
by  them,  in  the  musical  world ;  and  even  now  a 
young  artist  might  gain  much  knowledge  from 
them;  they  are  so  brilliant,  tuneful  and  expres- 
sive, and  ever  new.  In  the  new  edition,  they 
bear  the  title  of  "  Exei'cises  pour  le  Ciavacln." 
2. — "  Clavieriibung,  or  Exercises  for  the  Clavi- 
chord ;  consisting  of  a  concerto  in  the  Italian  style, 
and  an  overture  in  the  French  style,  for  a  harp- 
sichord, with  two  rows  of  keys.  Seconil  part, 
published  by  Christopher  AVeigel,  in  Nuremberg." 
3. — "  ClaiHcriihutig,  or  Exercises  for  the  Clavi- 
chord; consisting  of  various  preludes  to  the 
Cathechismal,  &c.,  and  other  hymns  for  the  Organ, 
composed  for  the  amusement  of  amateurs,  and 
especially  forjudges  of  such  works.  Third  part, 
published  by  the  author."  Besides  the  preludes 
and  fugues  for  the  organ,  which  are  all  master- 
pieces, this  collection  also  contains  four  duets  for 
the  clavichord,  which  are  models  for  dueti,  and 
admit  no  third  part.  4.  "  Seclis  Chorale,  or  Si.x 
Choral  Melodies,  of  various  kinds,  to  be  played 
on  one  organ,  having  two  rows  of  keys,  and  a 
pedal.  Zeila  on  Thuringia  Forest.  Published  by 
J.  G.  Schiibler."  They  are  full  of  solemn  and 
religious  expression.  In  some  of  them  we  may 
see  how  Bach's  method  of  managing  stops  differed 
from  the  usual  one.  For  instance  in  the  second 
chorale,  "  Wo  soil  icli  jliehen  !i!n,"  &c.,  he  gives 
to  the  first  8,  to  the  second  16,  and  to  the  pedal 
4  feet.  The  pedal  is  made  to  perform  the 
cantumfirmum.  5.  "Clacieriibung,  or  Exercises 
for  the"  Clavichord;  consisting  of  an  air.  with 
several  variations  for  the  harpsichord,  with  two 
rows  of  keys.  Published  by  Balthaer  Schmid,  at 
Nuremberg."  This  excellent  work  has  thirty 
variations,  in  which  there  are  canons  in  all  inter- 
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vals,  and  movements  from  the  unison  to  tlie  ninth, 
with  the  most  easy  and  flowirif;  melody.  It  has, 
also,  a  four- part  fugue,  and  besides,  several  very 
brilliant  variations  for  two  claviehords ;  and  to 
oonelude,  a  qiiodlibet,  as  it  is  called,  which  might 
alone  immortalize  its  author,  though  it  is  here  far 
from  holding  the  first  place.  For  this  model,  ac- 
cording to  which  all  variations  should  be  made, 
though  for  obvious  reasons,  not  one  of  the  kind 
has  ever  been  attempted, — for  this  moilel  we 
have  to  thank  Count  Kaiserling,  formerly  Russian 
Ambassador  at  the  court  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
who  often  resided  at  Leipzig,  and  brought  with 
him  Goldberg,  of  whom  whom  we  have  before 
spoken,  in  order  to  have  him  taught  by  Bach. 
The  Count  was  a  great  invalid,  and  passed  many 
sleepless  nights;  and,  on  these  occasions,  Gold- 
berg, who  lived  in  the  same  house  with  him,  used 
to  remain  during  tlie  night,  in  an  adjoining  room, 
to  play  to  him  while  he  remained  awake.  The 
Count  once  expressed  a  wish  to  Bach  to  have 
some  harpsichord  pieces  for  Goldberg,  of  a  sooth- 
ing yet  cheerful  character,  which  should  afford 
him  some  amusement  during  those  sleepless  hours. 
Bach  thought  that  this  desire  would  be  best  grat- 
ified by  variations,  which  he  had  hitherto  looked 
upon  as  an  ungrateful  labor,  on  account  of  the 
continual  sameness  of  their  fundamental  har- 
monies. But  these  variations  became  in  his 
hands,  models  of  Art,  as,  indeed,  were  all  his  com- 
positions of  this  period.  They  are  the  only 
model  of  the  kind  he  has  left  us.  The  Count 
always  called  them  his  variations,  and  was  never 
tired  of  hearing  them ;  and  long  afterwards,  when 
ever  he  lay  awake  at  night,  he  used  to  say  :  "  Do, 
dear  Goldberg,  play  me  one  of  my  variations. 

Bach  was,  perhaps,  better  rewarded  for  this 
than  for  any  other  of  his  works.  The  Count  pre- 
sented him  with  a  golden  goblet,  containing  a 
hundred  louis  d'ors;  but  had  it  been  a  thousand, 
it  would  not  have  been  overrated  as  a  work  of  Art. 
It  should  be  observed,  that  in  the  engraved  copies 
of  these  variations,  there  are  some  important 
errata  which  the  composer  has  carefully  corrected 
in  his  own  copy. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Diary  Abroad.— No.  29. 

Bert.tn,  Nov.  11. — Lenz's  new  book!  Part  First, 
"  Life  of  the  Master,  Beethoven,"  Svo.  pp.  293. 

Page  5th.  "  Beetlioven  was  hardly  seven  years  old 
wlien  his  father  concluded  to  educate  him  as  a  musician. 
The  old  custom  in  common  hfe,  of  bringing  up  the  son 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  fatiier,  so  often  a  cause  of  misery, 
was  to  the  advantage  of  Beethoven;  him  it  raised  aloft! 
The  future  creator  of  the  Svifoiiia  Eroica  withdrew  into 
the  little  room  in  the  .attic  of  the  modest  gabled  house  in 
the  Bonngasse,  which  resembles  the  birth  house  of  Mo- 
ZAKT  in  Salzburg,  as  the  overture  to  the  Zauherjlote 
does  that  to  Coriulan.  Here,  high  up  under  the  roof,  the 
boy  practiced  the  violin  entrusted  to  him  among  the 
heaps  of  dusty  books  and  his  father's  piles  of  music, 
yellow  with  age,  which  contained  more  dust  than  soul. 
His  only  society  was  a  huge  spider,  so  musically  inclined, 
that  it  instantly  left  its  corner,  so  oft  as  it  heard  this 
boy,  the  elect  to  so  grand  a  destiny,  and  let  itself  down 
upon  the  instrument  of  the  roof-virtuoso.  He  however 
had  just  so  little  fear  of  the  ugly  creature,  as  he  had 
thirty  years  after  in  swearing  solemnly  eternal  hostility 
in  his  violin  concerto  in  D,  (see  op.  61  in  Catalogue*)  to 
the  prevailing  empty  concerto  style.  On  the  other  hand 
the  child  learned  to  love  the  spider,  but  this  was  not  to 
last.  The  mother  of  the  boy,  not  knowing  the  instinct 
and  its  love  for  her  son,  destroyed  it  in  the  absence  of  the 
roof-virtuoso.  So  ended  his  tirst  love.  Whether  the 
insect  was  musical,  or  more  probably  unmusical,  is  not 
decided  by  Quatremere  Disjouval,  who  relates  the  fact 
in  his  Araneologh  ,''^ 

An  interesting  and  beautiful  story,  is  it  not?  Mr. 
Lenz  however  has  not  given  it  exactly  as  it  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  Leipzirjer  Musik  Zeilung  in  1800,  [vol.  II., 
p.  653]  by  D.  Hager,  of  Altenburg.  This  gentleman 
expressly  states  that  he  copies  from  Disjouval,  and 
relates  the  death  of  the  spider  thus:  "  One  day  his  aunt 
[not  the  spider's]   who  filled  the  place  of  mother  to  the 

*This  refers  to  the  Catalogue  in  Lenz's  previous  booli,  ^^Beet- 
hoven et  ses  trots  slyles.'\ 


boy,  entered  the  room  and  brought  some  one  to  witness 
the  talents  of  the  young  violinist.  He  played,  the  spider 
stayed  not  away,  but  finally  mounted  to  liis  arm.  The 
aunt  suddenly  sprang  forward,  knocked  the  insect  to 
the  floor  with  her  slipper,  and  trod  upon  it  instantly. 
Horrified  sank  the  young  man  to  the  floor  in  a  fainting 
fit." 

Note  by  D.  Hager: 

{"  The  young  artist  then,  is  the  so  celebrated  Beet- 
hoven now.  Whoever  wishes  can  learn  the  truth  of  this 
circumstance  as  often  as  he  will  by  applying  to  his  for- 
mer teacher,  citizen  Le  Mierre,  at  Paris.") 

One  or  two  points  in  Lenz's  relation  sound  a  little  as 

though   he  had  gone  to  Fetis  or  the for  his 

facts.    They  however  are  easily  corrected. 

1.  Beethoven's  father  decided  to  educate  him  to  mu- 
sic before  he  was  four  years  old.  Wegeler  and  Mayor 
Windeck  of  Bonn,  in  the  controversy  about  B.'s  birth 
house,  testify  to  having  seen  the  child  at  that  early  age 
standing  in  tears  at  the  pianoforte,  whither  he  was  forced 
by  his  father. 

2.  At  seven  years  of  age  the  Beethoven  family  no 
longer  lived  in  the  Bonngasse;  they  left  it  soon  after  the 
birth  of  the  Ludwig. 

3.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  father,  Johann  van 
Beethoven,  ever  composed  a  note  of  music,  and  much 
circumstantial  evidence  that  the  heaps  of  dusty  books 
are  a  F^tls-like  ornament  to  the  story. 

4.  The  instrument  on  which  the  boy  had  to  practice 
was  the  piano  forte,  and  not  the  violin. 

5.  It  was  in  a  back  room  of  the  house  in  the  Eheln- 
gasse,  where  Wegeler  saw  him  at  work  in  tears. 

As  to  the  anecdote  of  the  spider,  Lenz  acknowledges 
that  Beethoven  in  after  years  denied  it.  Schindler 
saj's  so  expressly ;  but  believes  it  nevertheless,  on  this 
ground:  "Beethoven,"  says  he,  "hated  everything  that 
reminded  one  of  '  Sensible7ne,^  and  just  on  this  account 
he  was  able  to  speak  such  wisdom  in  the  m3^sterious 
language  of  his  music  to  the  finer  but  true  feelings  of  the 
human  heart." 

I  do  not  believe  it,  on  these  grounds: 

1.  That  B.  studied  the  pianoforte  so  as  in  his  eleventh 
year  to  play  Bach,  and  publish  sonatas — how  should  he 
stndy  the  violin? 

2.  In  his  eiffhteenlh  year  he  plays  viola  in  the  Elector's 
orchestra,  which  does  not  look  like' being  a  violinist  of 
note. 

3.  In  the  story  told  in  the  Zeitung,  an  aunt  is  the  actor, 
who  supplies  the  place  of  a  mother.  Now  there  is  no 
other  account  whatsoever  that  Beethoven's  father  or 
mother  had  a  sister,  and  his  mother  did  not  die  until  he 
was  nearly  eighteen  years  old. 

4.  I  have  done  what  Mr.  Lenz  should  have  done,  hunted 
up  Disjouval's  book  at  an  antiquarian  bookseller's, and  not 
taken  extracts  on  trust.  I  find  my  side  of  the  question 
strengthened  by  the  account  as  it  stands  there. 

This  "  Araneologie"  is  a  thin  octavo  of  117  pages,  in 
German,  translated  from  the  second  edition  of  the  French 
work  and  publshed  at  Frankfort  am  Main  in  1795.  The 
author  during  an  imprisonment  of  "  eighty-nine  months" 
made  the  habits  of  spiders  his  study,  and  especially  ob- 
served them  in  their  capacity  of  natural  barometers. 
The  third  chapter  is  upon  "  Spiders  in  their  relation  to 
men,"  and  closes  with  two  anecdotes,  one  of  which  is 
the  one  in  question.  Herr  Hager  has  not  given  the  close 
of  the  story  quite  in  the  author's  words.  Here  it  is: 
"  The  spider  did  not  omit  to  appear  immediately  after 
the  first  stroke  of  the  bow,  and,  according  to  its  custom, 
to  draw  nearer  and  nearer,  and  finally  to  rest  itself  upon 
the  hand  of  the  young  artist.  But  for  the  good  aunt  to 
snatch  off  her  slipper,  hastily  to  brush  the  hateful  spider 
from  its  favorite  position  to  the  floor,  and,  pitiless,  to 
crush  it—was  all  one.  Oh,  reader!  that  I  could  pass 
over  the  close  of  the  story  in  silence !  The  poor  boy 
complained  not,  he  wept  not.  In  a  swoon  he  sinks  to 
the  floor.  He  is  conveyed  to  his  bed;  he  is  quite  in- 
sensible. For  more  than  three  months  he  fluctuates  be- 
tween life  and  death,  and  when  at  last  he  once  more  can 
spe.ak,  he  calls  continually,  and,  alas!  in  vain  for  his 
dear,  dear  spider." 

Touching,  is  it  not? 

Now  I  cannot  believe  Wegeler  would  have  passed  this 
over  in  silence,  nor  that  Beethoven  would  have  lied  about 
it,  if  true. 

The  note  in  parenthesis,  given  above,  as  by  D.  Hager, 


19  an  incorrect  translation  of  the  following  note  on  page 
36  of  Disjouval's  book: 

"  The  then  young  artist,  is  now  [1798]  the  first  violinist 
existing  [cersainly  then  not  Beethoven] ;  in  one  word,  it 
is  the  celebrated  Bektmome.  Any  one  can,  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  above  related  circumstance,  inquire  as  often 
as  he  will  of  citizen  Le  Mierre,  his  teacher." 

But,  perhaps  Berthome  is  a  misprint  for  Beethoven. 
Let  us  ask  Schilling.    (See  Schilling's  Lexicon.) 

"  Berthaume,  (the  first  name  has  never  been  known) 
an  artist  in  many  respects  distinguished  and  remarkable; 
a  violinist  and  composer;  born  at  Paris  about  1756,  al- 
ready as  a  boy  of  eight  years  he  drew  the  attention  of 
the  artists  and  dilettanti  of  that  city  to  him  by  the  puljlio 
performance  of  difficult  violin  concertos;  a  powerful 
genius  developed  itself  in  the  fast  growing  youth,  whose 
spiritual  seemed  to  hurry  on  in  advance  of  his  corporeal 
nature;  still  his  father,  who  at  the  same  time  was  his 
only  teacher,  held  the  reins  very  tightly;  he  is  said  to 
h.ave  accomplished  wonders  in  the  paths  of  the  greatest 
violinists,  and  yet  even  the  well  linown  anecdote  of  the 
spider,  which,  according  to  his  own  account,  related  (o 
him  and  not  to  another  young  virtuoso  of  whom  the 
Leipziger  Musih  Zeilung  tells  it — the  spider  which  is 
said  to  have  appeared  during  his  playing — could  not 
convince  his  fatiier  of  the  already  achieved  unsurpassa- 
bility  [a  good  German  word!],  of  the  expressive  and 
finished  style  and  the  deep-grounded  musical  knowledge 
of  his  fourteen-year-old  son." 

He  became  the  violinist  of  his  day,  and  died  in  1802. 

An  error  is  the  longest  and  most  manifold  lived  animal 
that  exists.  I  think,  for  the  readers  of  Dwight,  one  of 
that  cjit's  lives  is  at  an  end;  and  yet  see  if  in  a  month 
from  this  time  the  story  is  not  going  the  rounds  on  Lenz's 
authority. 

Therefore  I  do  not  believe  the  story  of  Beethoven  and 
the  spider. 

New  Yotk,  Dec.  11. — It  is  really  a  relief  to  be 
able  to  write  that  De  La  Gkange  has  appeared  in 
a  new  role,  without  making  a  decided  success.  Hith- 
erto every  fresh  appearance  has  been  a  new  triumph, 
and  the  critics  had  fairly  exhausted  all  the  adjec- 
tives of  praise ;  but  her  Lucretia  Borgia  was  far 
from  satisfactory.  She  was  not  at  home  in  her  role ;  it 
is  said  that  it  is  the  first  time  of  her  singing  it,  and 
to-night  at  Amodio's  benefit  all  this  may  he  reme- 
died. Of  course  she  is  always  the  finished  artist 
and  maintains  her  rank  as  the  very  first  singer  of  the 
lighter,  the  Lind  and  Sontag  school,  now  living. 
But  it  is  physically  impossible  for  her  to  represent 
the  profiigate  of  the  Italian  librettist.  Her  personal 
appearance  forbids  it,  and  her  voice  is  not  that  large 
organ  so  indispensable  for  such  roles  as  Norma  and 
Lucretia.  Here  she  is  as  much  out  of  place  as  was 
Gkisi  as  Amina  or  Eosina. 

The  performance  of  /  Puritani  on  Wednesday 
night  was  a  most  curious  affair.  Ue  La  Grange 
was  of  course  faultless,  for  this  is  one  of  her  most 
acceptable  roles ;  but  the  new  basso,  Caspani,  has 
an  organ  hardly  capable  of  filling  that  elegant  sa- 
loon which  the  Chiokeeings  of  your  city  have  so 
generously  fitted  up.  Of  course  we  only  saw  him, 
and  his  head  dressed  a  la  malcontent,  with  a  long, 
lank  figure  and  face,  relieved  only  by  a  moustache, 
which  from  its  size  seemed  to  make  up  for  the  hair 
that  was  not  on  his  caput,  reminded  me  only  of  the 
far-famed  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha.  Getting 
very  near  the  stage  I  did  hear  enough  to  surmise 
that  he  might  be  very  acceptable  in  a  drawing  room. 
I  hear  that  he  has  wisely  determined  to  return  to 
Europe.  MoKaLLi  was  artistic  of  course,  but  he 
has  found  out  that  New  Yorkers  have  an  over-ween- 
ing fondness  for  noise,  and  exaggerates  a  little  too 
much.  Then  the  orchestra,  although  composed  of 
our  very  best  instrumentists,  and  without  a  superior 
in  America,  got  entirely  out  once  or  twice,  and  Ma- 
ketzek  either  could  not  or  would  not  put  them  back 
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again.  There  he  sat,  flourisliing  his  baton,  indeed, 
pretty  freely,  but  apparently  quite  indifferent  to  the 
confusion  which  was  evident.  I  never  listened  to  a 
worse  performance. 

I  had  forgotten  to  mention  Brignoli,  and  perhaps 
it  is  as  well  as  it  is,  since  an  apology  was  made  for 
liira  and  he  had  reason  to  labor  under  some  excite- 
ment from  a  duel  that  did  not  come  off  during  the 
day.  Signer  Patamia,  husband  of  the  very  accept- 
able comprim.iria  who  debuted  as  Bertha,  and  an 
artist  whose  clever  caricatures  of  some  of  our  opera 
people  have  attracted  much  attention  in  Goupil's 
window,  had  some  disagreement  with  the  tenore  as- 
soluto,  words  passed  and  a  challenge  ensued  ;  the 
duel  was  fi.-ced  to  come  off  that  Wednesday  with 
small  swords,  this  weapon  having  been  selected  as 
less  dangerous  and  noisy  than  the  pistol.  "  Sober 
second  thoughts"  came  in  time,  however,  and  the 
parties  concluded  to  apologize  and  make  up.  There 
are  very  many  versions  afloat  of  this  little  operatic 
episode,  but  it  is  hardly  worth  the  while  to  enter 
more  in  detail  for  your  readers. 

Has  it  ever  struck  you  how  strangely  our  opera 
troupe  is  at  present  composed  ?  We  have  one  prima 
donna ;  fortunately  her  strength  of  endurance  is  suf- 
ficient for  three;  two  comprimarie,  very  good  in  their 
way;  two  seconde  donne,  whose  first  appearance 
here  was  so  long  ago  that  I  have  forgotten  all  about 
•it;  four  tenori,  Brignoli  a  little  better  than  the  others; 
one  good  buffo  ;  two  very  acceptable  baritoni ;  three 
very  unacceptable  bassi  and  not  one  primo  basso; 
and  four  contralti,  one  of  whom  deserves  the  name; 
one  contralto  is  considered  sufficient  for  a  troupe; 
Mr.  Paine  has  four.  The  consequence  is  that  one 
of  them,  Ventaldi,  has  not  yet  been  heard  by  our 
public  and  is  not  likely  to  be  in  the  few  nights  tliat 
remain.  I  liave  been  somewhat  favored,  however,  as 
I  had  the  opportunity  ,  seated  behind  her,  of  hearing 
her  accompany  sotto  voce  the  whole  of  1  Puritani  the 
other  night,  but  I  await  a  public  appearance  before 
forming  an  opinion  as  to  her  merits. 

Nantier-Didiee  made  her  appearance  in  Trova- 
tore  last  night,  and  gave  quite  a  new  idea  to  the  role 
of  Azucena;  lean  understand  how  Viardot  Gar- 
cia made  such  a  sensation  in  it  abroad.  Didiee  is  an 
excellent  singer  and  a  true  artist,  completing  the 
trio  of  the  Academy  troupe. 

Mr.  Eisfeld's  second  Soiree  will  be  given  on 
Saturday  night.  A  quartet  by  Rubinstein  will  be 
the  novelty  ;  I  am  curious  to  hear  Koll  holding  the 
first  violin  for  young  Germany.  Mr.  Timm  will 
play  in  Spohr's  second  Quintet,  and  Mme.  Wal- 
lace-Bouciielle  will  sing  an  aria  from  Mozart 
and  a  ballad  by  Mr.  Eisfeld. 

Mason-  and  Bergmann's  second  Matine'e  is  for 
Tuesday  of  next  week.  Beethoven's  7th  Quartet, 
Robert  Scihimann's  Quartet  for  piano  and  strings, 
Gounod's  meditations  on  a  prelude  of  Bach,  for 
piano,  violin  and  'cello,  and  Chopin's  A  flat  Bal- 
lade for  the  programme.  Milamo. 


Philadelphia,  Dec.  9. — The  original  oratorio 
of  "  The- Cities  of  the  Plain"  was  sung  last  evening 
for  the  first  time,  at  Concert  Hall,  by  the  Harmonia 
Sacred  Music  Society,  which  has  the  credit  of  being 
the  only  association  in  the  United  States,  willing  to 
briffig  out  American  compositions  of  any  bulk. 
Would  that  the  success  with  which  its  efforts  are 
crowned,  were  an  incentive  to  other  musical  societies 
to  follow  its  example.  It  is  rare  for  American  com- 
posers to  obtain  a  hearing,  and  every  one  will  ac- 
knowledge how  much  more  unusual  it  is  for  ilicm  to 
be  heard  a  second  time.  As  far  as  my  knowledge 
extends,  this  is  an  honor  that  has  been  attained  solely 
by  William  H.  Pkv,  G.  F.  Bristow,  and  F.  T.  S. 
Darley,  in  his  two  oratorios  of  "Belshazzar"  and 
"  The  Cities  of  the  Plain";  the  last  named  com- 
poser has  the  field  of  sacred  music  to  himself,  and  is 


the  only  American  who  has  acquired  any  notoriety 
in  this  elevated  range  of  Art. 

The  libretto  of  "  The  Cities  of  the  Plain  "'  is  bet- 
ter than  oratorio  books  usually  arc,  and  the  author, 
Joseph  A.  Nunes,  Esq.,  is  not  ashamed  to  acknowl- 
edge it  as  his.  The  latter  portion  is  quite  good.  The 
words  are  printed  in  a  neat  pamphlet  of  sixteen  pages 
or  so,  with  explanatory  notes  that  are  great  helps  to 
a  proper  conception  of  the  composer's  meaning.  I 
confess  that,  occasionally,  the  auditor  is  called  upon 
to  hear  what  is  by  no  means  represented  in  the  organ 
accompaniment;  in  an  orchestra,  perhaps,  the  effects 
spoken  of  might  have  been  found.  I  cut  the  story 
of  the  oratorio  from  the  bills,  as  follows  : 

The  Story  of  the  Oratorio  is  merely  founded  upon 
the  events  recorded  in  Genesis,  Chapter  19;  the  com- 
poser and  the  author  of  the  libretto  having  preferred 
to  make  a  plot  calculated  to  aflbrd  a  variety  of  musical 
situations  rather  than  to  follow  the  text  closely.  It  was 
therefore  deemed  best  to  call  it  "The  Cities  of  the 
Plain,"  instead  of  Lot,  which  last  would  appear  to  be 
a  more  correct  title  for  the  Scriptural  record,  and  to 
-m^\i^  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  the  lead- 
ing feature,  instead  of  the  Patriarch's  providential  res- 
cue. The  argument  maybe  given  briefly,  thus: — Lot's 
household  are  assembled  to  sing  their  evening  praises 
to  Jehovah,  as  they  close,  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  ap- 
pears, and  is  invited  into  the  house  by  Lot  and  his  two 
daughters.  The  heavenly  messenger  foretells  tbe  com- 
ing punishment  of  the  sinful  cities,  and  warns  the 
Hebrew  Patriarch  to  flee  from  the  anger  of  the  Lord. 
The  first  portion  ends  with  thanks  to  God  for  the  pro- 
tection extended  over  this  one  just  household.  The 
second  part  shows  the  Priests  of  Dagon  revelling  in  tbe 
temple  of  their  false  deity,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Lot 
is  brought  in,  having  been  wandering  through  the  city, 
and  she  is  commanded  to  worship  the  idol;  this  she  re- 
fuses to  do, and  is  condemned  to  perish  in  flames  on 
the  altar.  As  they  drag  her  to  her  fate,  Lot  appears 
with  his  other  daughter,  and  interrupts  the  sacrifice, 
warning  the  guilty  priests  of  the  impending  doom  of 
the  Almighty.  They  do  not  heed,  and  will  not  give 
up  their  victim.  Lot  calls  his  household  to  his  aid,  and 
compels  the  heathens  to  surrender  his  child,  with  whom 
he  departs.  The  priests  resume  their  festivities,  but 
are  interrupted  by  the  storm  of  fire  which  commences 
the  destruction  of  the  cities.  In  the  midst  of  their 
despair,  and  vain  appeals  to  their  false  gods,  Lot  is 
heard  passing  the  temple  on  his  way  from  the  burning 
town,  solemnly  praising  Jehovah.  The  temple  is  de- 
stroyed, and  the  Oratorio  ends  with  a  simple  choral. 

This  choral  runs  through  the  entire  work,  and, — 
the  -notes  sa}',  is  the  type  of  Lot,  in  the  same  way 
that  a  certain  peculiar  passage  of  some  four  bars  is 
always  beard  before  the  Angel's  voice, — an  odd 
method  of  creating  a  "  unity."  The  choral  is  treated 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  in  counterpoint  witli  several 
dissimilar  subjects,  quite  ingeniously,  and  in  some 
instances  with  considerable  effect.  Another  peculi- 
arity of  the  entire  work  is  the  difference  preserved 
in  the  style  of  the  heathen  and  Hebrew  music,  tbe 
former  being  generally  minor,  the  latter  m.ijor. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  criticize  an  important  compo- 
sition as  this  really  is,  after  a  single  hearing,  and 
without  ever  having  seen  a  single  liar  of  the  score; 
I  can  only  give  my  impressions  of  it  as  in  compari- 
son with  "Belshazzar,"  as  an  original  work,  and  in 
regard  to  its  suitableness  for  an  oratorio,  after  which, 
if  I  have  space,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  consider  the 
best  parts  of  it. 

First.  Is  it,  or  not,  an  improvement  upon  the 
composer's  previous  cantata  or  oratorio,  of  "  Bel- 
shazzar?" Yes,  and  .No.  Let  me  explain  this  vague 
answer.  "  Belshazzar"  had  the  faults  of  a  first  ef- 
fort, crude  treatment  of  ideas  that  were  too  decided- 
ly French  and  Italian  to  be  purely  original ;  in  "The 
Cities  of  the  Plain"  we  find  well  marked  phrases 
clearly  handled,  and  judiciously  treated.  It  bears 
the  marks  of  better  directed  study,  more  care,  and  far 
more  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  composition.  At 
the  same  time  it  has  not  the  number  of  decided 
melodies  that  "Belshazzar"  had;  I  grant  they  are 
more  flowing  and  easier  perhaps,  of  execution,  but 
they  have  not,  generally  speaking,  the  ear-eatching 
properties  of  the  former  production.  The  concerted 
music  is  much  better  in  "  The  Cities  of  the  Plain;" 
there  are  several  pieces  of  part-writing  far  superior 
to  any  in   "  Belshazzar,"  but  none  of  them  are  as 


striking  as  the  Terzette;  'Tis  in  vain,  which  often 
occurs  to  my  memory  even  at  the  present  time,  al- 
though nearly  two  years  have  elapsed  since  I  heard 
it.  There  is  one  great  fault  in  the  first  part  of 
"  The  Cities  of  the  Plain,"  a  monotony  of  time  and 
rhythm,  which  makes  it  seem  tiresome  to  me;  so 
you  see  my  answer  was  correct,  for  ■vvhile  the  new 
oratorio  is  better  written,  it  is  not  so  pleasing  as  the 
young  composer's  initial  effort. 

Second:  as  an  original  work.  I  am  not  given  to 
admire  American  attempts  in  the  high  range  of 
musical  composition  ;  there  is  always  a  want  of  that 
indescribable  spirit  wdiich  is  infused  into  foreign 
works  by  the  constant  study  of  tbe  old  masters,  a 
study  too  much  neglected  here.  European  compo- 
sers have  better  opportnnities  to  perfect  themselves 
in  the  art  than  are  afforded  by  our  institutions,  and, 
except  in  instances  of  remarkable  genius,  they  seem 
to  model  their  writings  upon  the  style  of  some  ac- 
knowledged celebrity,  thus  giving  a  distinctive  char- 
acter to  their  own  compositions.  In  America  the 
young  tyros  follow  everybody's  lead,  and  generally 
give  us  a  work  that  is  a  patchwork  of  all  sorts 
of  styles,  without  any  originality.  Mr.  Fry,  in 
his  opera  of  "  Leonora,"  is  an  exception  to  my 
remark,  as  he  followed  Bellini  with  such  extreme 
fidehtj',  as  to  produce  a  copy  rather  than  an  imita- 
tion. Mr.  Bristow's  "  Eip  Van  Winkle"  is  a  patch- 
work, so  was  Mr.  Barley's  "  Belshazzar"  a  patch- 
work of  Meyerbeer,  Auber  and  Bellini,  as  was 
stated  at  the  time  in  a  criticism  published  in  the 
Journal  of  Music.  But  let  me  be  candid  enough  to 
state  that  Mr.  Darley  is  now  forming  a  style  for  him- 
self, modelled  on  Meyerbeer  still,  but  less  trammelled 
by  recollections  of  strains  he  has  heard,  and  indica- 
ting a  gradual  enlargement  from  his  first  standpoint. 
lam  willing  to  say  that  "  The  Cities  of  the  Plain," 
particularly  the  second  part,  is  the  first  American 
work  I  have  heard  that  gives  any  promise  of  future 
excellence  on  the  part  of  the  composer. 

Third ;  as  regards  its  suitableness  for  an  oratorio. 
In  speaking  as  I  really  think  in  regard  to  the  music 
in  this  light,  I  must  allow  that  it  is  not  what  it  should 
be.  There  are  none  of  those  solemn  choruses  that 
distinguish  the  oratorio  from  every  other  class  of 
composition,  none  of  the  descriptive  music  identified 
with  it,  none  of  the  recitatives  which  are  inseparable 
from  the  followers  of  Handel  and  Haydn.  The 
choruses  are  all  simple,  with  two  exceptions,  and  not 
in  the  least  like  oratir^o  choruses  ;  they  are  pastoral, 
or  liglit,  wdiile  the  exceptions  I  have  named ;  one 
preceding  the  storm  is  a  concerted  operatic  finale, 
and  the  other  a  broken  up  bacchanale,  apparent!}'  a 
double  chorus  between  the  people  of  the  falling  cities, 
and  the  priests  revelling  in  the  temple.  These  two 
compositions  are  the  best  in  the  work,  and  are  very 
original,  but  not  in  oratorio  style.  The  recitatives  are 
very  few  and  short,  and  always  dramatic  in  construc- 
tion. The  solos  may  be  similarly  described.  May 
I  not  say  then  that  "  The  Cities  of  the  Plain"  is  a 
sacred  opera,  and  not  an  oratorio  ■?  You  would  say 
so,  friend  Dwight,  were  you  to  hear  it,  for  all  the 
concerted  music  smells  of  scenery  and  savors  of 
foot-lights  :  none  the  worse  for  that,  as  music. 

The  pieces  I  prefer  are  four  in  number;  the  two 
trios,  one  in  each  part,  the  bacchic  song  of  the  High 
Priest,  and  the  first  of  the  two  choruses  I  have  called 
exceptions.  The  first  trio  is  where  Lot  and  his 
daughter  invite  the  Angel  to  enter  their  dwelling, 
and  the  melody  and  movement  of  the  parts  expresses 
an  invitation  as  plainly  as  any  music  can.  I  am 
not,  generally,  a  believer  in  imitative  music,  but  the 
trio  is  so  appropriate  to  the  words  that  I  cannot  avoid 
mentioning  it.  The  second  trio  is  more  operatic, 
and  is  sung  by  two  priests  of  Dagon  and  the  daugh- 
ter of  Lot  in  the  temple  ;  it  is  somcnduit  complica- 
ted in  treatment,  but  the  plu-asing  is  even,  good  and 
well  suited  for  vocal  performance.  The  chorus  I 
speak  of,  is  sung  by  the  household  of  Lot  breaking 
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into  the  temple  and  demanding  tlie  release  of  the 
captive  maid.  It  commences  energetically  in  fugue 
style,  but  turns  into  an  Alio.  Presto,  of  considera- 
ble dramatic  power,  ending  with  a  novel  crescendo 
and  rapid  descending  scale,  with  all  the  parts  in 
unison.  The  High  Priest's  drinking  song  follows 
this,  and  commanded  an  encore,  quite  a  breach  of 
decorum  ou  the  part  of  the  audience,  though  I 
was  not  surprised  at  the  wish  to  hear  it  over,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  most  inspiring  bacchanales  I  can  recall  to 
memory.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  these  four  frag- 
ments are  the  only  good  things  in  the  oratorio;  there 
is  a  drinking  chorus  opening  the  second  part,  (en- 
cored) that  is  quite  characteristic,  and  I'cry  light;  a 
soprano  cavatina  for  the  captive  daughter,  pathetic 
and  Meyerbeer-ish ;  a  quintet  and  plenty  more,  all 
worthy  of  notice. 

As  my  duty,  as  critic,  is  to  find  all  the  fault  I  can, 
let  me  say,  on  the  whole,  the  oratorio  is  long-winded 
— almost  two  hours  long, — and  that  the  Directors 
made  a  mistake  in  having  a  second  part  to  the  con- 
cert. Finally,  let  me  say  that  the  performance  was 
in  many  parts  most  excellent ;  the  chorus  numbered 
larger  than  1  ever  heard  in  the  Ilarmonia  concerts, 
was  better  drilled,  and  entered  most  creditably  into 
the  ideas  of  the  composer.  The  words  could  be 
heard  distinctly  despite  the  large  body  of  performers. 
The  contralto  part  in  the  chorus  sounded  weak  in 
comparison  with  the  overpowering  sopranos.  The 
solo  singers  acquitted  themselves  well,  excepting  in 
one  or  two  places.  The  soprano  and  baritone  were 
the  best ;  the  bass  rather  too  powerful  a  voice  for  the 
others  in  the  concerted  pieces.  Mr.  Bishop  sang 
tastefully  but  nervously,  and  was  not  always  up  to 
the  pitch  of  the  organ.  The  room  was  full  in  every 
part,  and  that  the  oratorio  met  with  complete  success 
cannot  be  denied  by  any  critic.  To  fulfil  the  re- 
quirements of  my  nom  cle  plume,  I  am  compelled  to 
say  that  the  production  of  "  The  Cities  of  the  Plain" 
was  creditable  to  all  concerned,  the  chorus,  solo 
singers,  the  organist,  the  society  and  more  than  all  to 
the  young  composer;  to  encourage  him  to  pursue  his 
studies,  and  to  write  more  is  the  duty  of  every  honest 
musician  and  critic.  Veritas. 


Berlin,  Nov.  12. — The  next  evening,  after  the 
glorious  concert  described  in  my  last,  my  fortunate 
star  led  me  into  a  select  company,  where  Clara 
Schumann  and  Joachim  kindly  played  a  couple  of 
pianoforte  and  violin  sonatas  by  Moz.iRT,  and  one 
by  Beethoven.  I  don't  understand  and  follow 
Mozart's  purely  instrumental  music  as  I  do  Beet- 
hoven's— it  appears  to  me  after  another  manner. 
With  his  vocal  music  the  case  is  did'erent.  His  Re- 
quiem is  almost  painful  to  me,  so  overpowering  are 
the  emotions  it  awakens  ;  his  masses  carry  me  into 
unknown  regions — into  the  realm  of  the  lofty  and 
magnificent  poetry  of  the  Psalms,  of  Isaiah  and  Job ; 
his  operas  are  the  acme  of  all  that  is  perfect  in  the 
musical  expression  of  mere  human  emotion  ;  but  his 
symphonies,  his  quartets  and  his  pianoforte  music, 
set  my  thoughts  rambling  into  every  unknown  sphere, 
and  so  I  found  it  to  be  the  case  in  these  duet  sonatas. 
Tliey  were  new  to  me,  and  have  left  a  strange  im- 
pression. Whether  that  be  not  the  object  of  themi 
How  they  were  played — that  is  not  to  be  spoken. 

There  is  a  society  of  women  here,  subordinate  to 
the  Gustav  Adolph  Vercin — ^an  association  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  feeble  German  Protestant 
churches — which  arranges  for  a  series  of  concerts 
annuallj',  at  which  distinguished  performers  kindly 
assist.  One  of  these  concerts  took  place  this  evening, 
and  the  virtuosos  were  Alfred  Jaell  and  Joachim. 
I  have  been  hearing  little  else  than  sober  earnest 
music  latterly;  within  a  few  days  past  Mozart's 
'•  Idomeneus,"  Gluck's  "  Orpheus  and  Euridice  ;" 
Mendelssohn's  "Elijah,"  various  symphonies,  the 
grand  overtures  of  Gluok,  Beethoven,  and  music  of 


that  quality.  It  was  therefore  with  a  real  feeling  of 
delight  that  a  concert  of  lighter  music  came  in  my 
way,  and  this  was  that  of  this  evening.  Besides  the 
performances  of  the  two  virtuosos,  solo,  we  had  an 
air  from  the  "Prophete,"  a  vocal  trio  by  Cdrecii- 
mann,  an  air  from  Mozart's  "Titus"  for  contralto 
with  bassethorn  oUirjalo;  a  trio  for  female  voices 
from  "  Tell,"  and  at  the  beginning,  Hummel's  glo- 
rious "  Septuor."    I  was  badly  seated  for  this. 

The  pianoforte  part  in  this  was  given  by  Jaell, 
with  his  so  well  known  ease  and  beauty.  The  other 
performance  by  him  was  of  two  salon  pieces,  melo- 
dies surrounded  with  a  halo  of  pearly  runs,  trills, 
and  beautiful  ornaments  of  all  kinds  ;  a  kind  of 
music  of  which  I  Iiave  heard  no  example  fj'ora  any 
other  artist  in  Germany,  though  so  popular  with  us. 
He  pleased,  for  he  was  called  out  again,  and  gave  a 
third  in  similar  style. 

But  the  charm  of  the  evening  to  me  was  Joa- 
chim, His  first  performance  was  Spohr's  Concerto 
in  vocal  form  in  which  the  violin  sang  the  music  in 
the  most  delicious  style,  and  the  concert  closed  with 
a  prelude  by  Bach  and  a  caprice  by  Paganini. 
But  I  have  exhausted  myself — I  do  not  know  what 
further  to  say.  These  were  difficulties  which  I  did 
not,  with  Dr  Johnson,  wish  impossible.  But, — what 
I  did  not  expect — each  difiiculty  had  a  true  musical 
value,  and  one  saw  that  Paganini  was  not  merely 
the  great  virtuoso,  he  was  also  the  great  artist. 

As  I  came  out,  all  exalted  and  treading  upon  air, 
I  met  Joachim.  "How  can  you  play  so?"  He 
smiled  and  instead  of  replying  directly  to  my  ques- 
tion, simply  remarked,  in  relation  to  the  last  pieces, 
which  had  been  announced  on  the  programme  as 
tivo  caprices  by  Paganini,  that  he  was  curious  to  see 
if  the  critics  would  find  out.the  difference. 

A  few  days  before,  I  had  met  him  with  a  mutual 
friend,  where  the  conversation  turned  upon  Emerson 
and  Shakspeaee  ;  Emerson's  essay  on  the  great 
poet  in  the  "  Representative  Men,"  forming  our  text, 
a  part  of  which  we  had  been  reading.  I  found  Joa- 
chim a  good  English  scholar,  and  his  appreciation 
both  of  Shakespeare  and  Emerson  shows  him  to  be 
more  than  a  mere  virtuoso  on  the  violin.  Almost 
the  last  thing  he  said  to  me  was:  "  To-day  I  have 
bought  all  Emerson's  works."  I  think  this  fact  will 
not  injure  him  in  the  esteem  of  Bostonians. 

Two  works  by  him  (op.  10  and  11,  I  think  they 
number)  have  just  appeared  ;  both  are  for  viola  and 
pianoforte.  One  of  these  operas  contains  three 
duets,  "  Hebrew  melodies,"  inspired  by  three  of 
Byron's  poems  of  the  same  title.  A  friend  of  mine 
has  also  a  pianoforte  and  violin  sonata  by  him, — but 
I  cannot  learn  of  any  ease  in  which  he  has  played 
his  own  music  in  public!  And  this  great  artist  is 
not  yet  twenty-five  years  of  age.  a.  w.  t. 
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Second  Okchestral  Concert.  —  Another 
beautiful  Saturday  evening,  and  another  fine 
feast  of  the  best  of  music.  The  audience  was 
considerably  larger  than  before,  and  }-et  not  large 
enough  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  a  triumph  in  that 
spacious  Music  Hall.  The  mass  of  listeners  seem- 
ed even  more  delighted  than  the  first  time.  The 
programme  proved  a  little  too  long,  longer  than 
the  makers  thereof  had  anticipated  ; — yet  it  con- 
tained nothing  which  a  true  music-lover  could 
regret,  or  count  it  other  than  pure  gain  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  hear.  The  chances  of  hearing 
the  hesl  things  come  so  seldom  and  so  irregularly, 


that  one  must  sometimes  take  more  than  enough 
at  one  time  to  make  sure  of  half  enough  in  the 
long  run.  He  who  woidd  master  a  science,  or  a 
period  of  history,  must  he  not  sometimes  read 
more  at  a  sitting  than  is  good  for  eyes  or  brain  ? 
Nay,  do  not  even  your  merest  intellectual  pleas- 
ure-seekers, your  light  novel-readers,  do  the  same  ? 

The  best  played  piece  of  the  evening  was  the 
Symphony,  Mendelssohn's  No.  3,  in  A  minor. 
Indeed  we  have  scarcely  ever  listened  to  a  sym- 
phony so  -well  performed  in  Boston — never  by  so 
large  an  orchestra.  All  was  clear  and  well  fused 
and  subdued ;  the  tempi  ]u&\.  right ;  good  light  and 
shade ;  and  the  composer  saw  to  it  that  there 
should  be  no  over-braying  of  brass  here,  the  score 
containing  no  trombone  parts.  Still  Robert 
Schumann  says:  "Above  all  it  requires  gentle 
blowers."  AVc  congratulate  Mr.  Conductor  Zer- 
RAHN  on  such  fruits  from  a  few  but  thorough  drills. 
This  symphony  is  commonly  supposed  to  have 
owed  its  poetic  motive  to  the  author's  recollections 
of  a  visit  to  Scotland.  Yet  in  the  earlier  notices 
of  the  work,  when  it  first  appeared,  in  Germany 
and  England,  about  the  year  1842  or  1843,  (it  is 
dedicated  to  Queen  Victoria,)  we  find  no  sort  of 
recognition  of  these  Scotch  allusions.  On  the 
contrary,  Schumann,  writing  about  it  in  1843, 
seems  to  confound  it  with  the  "  Italian  Sym- 
phony" (commonly  called  No.  4,  but  really  No.  2,) 
and  to  feel  an  Italian  atmosphere  in  it,  intimating 
at  the  same  time  that  it  was  commenced  in  Italy 
at  a  much  earlier  date.  How  the  Scottish  origin 
has  at  length  obtained  currency  we  do  not  know ; 
but  the  whole  work  breathes  a  northern  rather 
than  a  southern  spirit ;  in  its  wild,  tender,  melan- 
choly melody  and  coloring,  its  romantic,  breezy, 
sea-shore  character,  it  is  more  in  affinity  with  his 
Hebriden  overture,  than  with  almost  any  of  his 
works.  In  that  intricate,  sun-sparkling,  dimpled 
laughter  of  the  Scherzo,  too,  there  seems  to  be  a 
pointed  allusion,  at  once  fond  and  playful,  to  a 
characteristic  of  Scotch  melody,  in  that  emphatic 
mocking  of  the  cadence  of  a  minor  third.  There 
is  an  old  ballad,  people's  song-like  tone  per- 
vading the  whole  work,  as  it  does  many  of  the 
"  Songs  without  Words."  A  great  peculiarity  in 
its  structure  is  that  the  leading  themes  of  all  four 
movements  are  very  kindred  to  each  other ;  the 
melody  moves  almost  always  in  the  same  steps, 
with  a  little  rhythmical  variation  ;  and  yet  it  is 
not  monotonous  repetition,  but  vital,  organic,  self- 
unfolding  unity.  Mendelssohn  gives  directions  in 
the  score  to  have  the  several  movements  follow 
upon  one  another  without  pause,  so  that  you 
dream  through  one  delicious  maze  of  melodie 
and  harmonies  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  first  movement  is  on  the  whole  the  richest 
and  most  satisfying.  How  deep  and  tender  the 
feeling  of  that  opening  Andante  con  .Moto,  in 
3-4  time  ;  and  how  charmingly  the  kindred  Alle- 
gro melody,  in  G-8,  melts  from  it  and  runs  away 
so  smoothly  and  so  rapidly,  most  of  the  way  in 
octaves  between  first  violins  and  low  tones  of  the 
clarinet;  how  it  winds  in  and  out  among  different 
instruments,  now  quiet  and  individual,  now  borne 
along  upon  the  swelling,  roaring  tide  of  the  whole 
orchestra;  how  it  keeps  its  sweet  sad  mood,  re- 
lieved only  by  one  little  bit  of  the  sunshiny  major, 
all  the  rest  being  minor;  how  fondly  it  repeats 
and  echoes  its  own  graceful  turns,  and  makes  itself 
remote  or  present!  Then,  after  the  repeat,  what 
wild,  strange,  sea-shore  modulations,  the  cool, 
mysterious  thrill  of  ocean  and  the  infinite  I    Then, 
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Tvlien  again  the  violins  and  clarinet  resume  the 
theme,  how  infinitely  expressive  is  that  sympa- 
thetic accompanying  melody  of  the  violoncello ! 
and  when  again  those  shuddering  modulations 
occur,  how  the  excitement  rises  to  a  furious  climax 
and  all  the  strings  rush  up  and  down  the  chromatic 
scale  with  a  tremendous  vehemence ;  and  it  all 
subsides  away  again,  till  only  flutes  and  reeds 
are  left  streaming  in  the  air,  sliding  leisurely  down 
tone  by  tone,  and  leading  back  into  the  Andante, 
which  closes  the  whole  as  it  commenced  it !  Nothing 
could  be  more  beautiful,  more  unique  in  concep- 
tion, and  carried  out  with  a  more  perfect  grace 
and  harmony  of  detail.  Yet  how  different  from 
the  same  movement  of  the  symphony  played  last 
time,  the  seventh  of  Beethoven  !  How  much  less  of 
strength  and  grandeur  and  of  that  Promethean 
fire  that  could  defy  the  gods ! 

In  the  Scherzo  how  vividly  the  laughing  theme 
leaps  out  from  now  one  and  now  another  voice  ; 
the  instruments  seem  to  speak  (as  Schumann 
says)  like  men.  And  there  is  a  bustling,  hud- 
dling gleesomeness  in  the  accompaniments,  like 
the  little  waves  that  crowd  up  round  the  spot 
where  the  fountain's  column  falls.  In  a  hushed 
staccato  the  strings  whisper  another  motive,  which 
is  taken  up  by  all  and  developed,  with  fragments 
of  the  laughing  theme,  whose  Scotch  cadence  is 
mockingly  echoed,  as  we  have  said ;  and  it  floats 
sportively  away  into  the  distance,  in  the  violins, 
against  a  skyey  background  of  oboe  and  horn 
tones,  the  soul  charmed  away  with  it  in  pleased 
forgetfulness,  when  with  a  sudden  revulsion  of 
consciousness  you  are  in  the  minor  chord  of  D, 
(like  a  great  sob,  escaping  you  involuntarily,) 
leading  with  solemn,  stately  measure  and  a  sound 
of  warning  into  the  Adagio  in  A,  2-4,  a  most 
lovely,  deep  and  tender  movement,  in  which  the 
orchestra  seems  to  sing  as  it  were  a  Psalm  of  Life. 
There  is  something  mysterious  and  ominous  in  the 
march-like  harmony  of  low  reed  tones  and  horns 
by  which  this  melodious  flow  is  interrupted  ;  but 
all  the  orchestra  falls  cheerfully  and  grandly  into 
the  movement,  as  if  accepting  the  call  of  destiny 
not  to  linger  in  the  sweet,  sad  dreams  of  senti- 
ment. But  the  sweet  Psalm  triumphs,  and  its 
tune  is  exquisitely  varied  and  embellished  with 
each  fond  renewal.  Upon  this  bursts,  like  a  flash 
of  sunshine  over  the  sombre  water,  the  Allegro 
vioacissimo,  a  most  dashing,  brilliant  theme,  paus- 
ing anon  to  let  a  more  pensive  melody  of  reeds 
be  heard  ;  but  with  rough,  impatient  vehemence 
the  basses  break  off  the  episode,  and  the  bacchio 
frenzy  of  the  movement  storms  itself  away  again, 
till  its  force  is  spent,  and  the  quiet,  naive  little 
reed  theme  gets  another  chance,  and  runs  fond- 
ling and  chatting  along  in  duet  between  bassoon 
and  oboe,  and  the  strain  sinks  to  sleep  as  in  the 
"Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  overture.  There 
is  a  short  finale,  in  A  major,  in  kindred  rhythm 
and  melody  with  the  first  Allegro,  but  with  a  bold 
and  somewhat  swaggering  pomp  of  movement, 
as  if  all  were  breaking  up  and  marching  off  home 
from  a  glorious  festival.  But  how  is  it  possible 
to  recall  these  things  in  words  I  Again,  let  us  thank 
Mr.  Zerrahn  and  his  orchestra  for  rendering  it  so 
clear. 

The  vocal  piece,  which  followed,  was  hardly  of 
the  taking  and  eflective  kind  for  a  promiscuous 
audience.  Its  only  fault  was  that  it  was  perhaps 
too  good.  We  mean  the  aria  :  O  cara  immagine, 
from  the  Zauberjlbte.,  one  of  the  gems,  pure  in- 
spirationSjWhich  Mozart  introduced  occasionally, 


as  if  in  sign  that  it  was  really  he,  into  that  strange 
melodramatic  medley  which  he  wrote  to  order, 
according  to  the  clap-trap  suggestions  of  his  friend, 
the  Vienna  manager,  whom  he  saved  from  ruin 
by  it.  It  is  not  an  Air,  to  be  sure,  after  the  popu- 
lar pattern,  but  a  series  of  exquisite  melodic  frag- 
ments, or  little  ejaculations  and  heart-gushes  of 
melody,  with  answering  phrases  in  the  orchestral. 
But  it  is  so  supremely  beautiful  and  full  of  soul 
and  of  ideal  passion,  and  relieved  and  completed 
by  such  euphonious,  mellow  instrumentation,  that, 
with  Mr.  Arthurson's  chaste  and  expressive 
singing,  we  still  wonder  at  the  apparent  coolness 
with  which  it  was  received. 

The  overture  to  Leonora,  in  C,  the  third  of  the 
four  which  Beethoven  wrote  for  his  one  great 
opera,  and  in  which  he  worked  out  to  their  com- 
pletest  expression  the  ideas  which  haunted  and 
inspired  him  to  experiment  so  far,  until  he  threw 
all  aside  in  favor  of  a  wholly  different  and  more 
popular  kind  of  overture  in  E,  is  universally  re- 
garded among  musical  men  abroad  as  the  greatest 
of  Beethoven's  overtures — why  not  the  grandest 
of  all  overtures  ?  Nothing  could  contrast  the 
peculiar  genius  of  Mendelssohn  and  Beethoven 
more  strikingly  than  that  Symphony  and  this 
Overture.  The  first  how  exquisitely  finished  in 
every  detail !  how  completely  and  fully  every 
thought  in  it  is  stated  I  In  the  latter  what  a  sim- 
plicity of  means,  with  what  a  wonderful  effect  I 
How  sketchy  and  fragmentary  and  full  of  hints 
and  brief  suggestions  and  abrupt  changes,  it  ap- 
pears at  first  to  one  who  only  listens  with  the 
outward  ear  I  But  what  a  unity  of  deepest  sen- 
timent burns  throughout  the  whole  !  What  in- 
tense and  concentrated  passion  !  Was  ever  instru- 
mental music  so  dramatic  ?  What  a  sense  of  utter, 
weary  loneliness,  as  of  an  imprisoned  soul,  in 
those  slowly  sinking  first  notes,  and  that  sighing 
crescendo,  like  a  great  ground-swell  from  the 
ocean  depths  of  the  heart,  which  follows  I  How 
wonderfully  suggestive  that  restless,  yearning 
motive,  which  stretches  itself  by  successive  efforts 
into  the  leading  theme,  the  longing  for  love  and 
liberty  1  What  marvellous  presentiment  in  those 
wild,  sweet  out-streamings  of  the  horn  tones,  and 
in  those  expectant,  cautious,  tip-toe  little  phrases, 
(of  flute,  &c.)  so  characteristic  of  this  master 
when  he  approaches  the  grand  development,  and 
climaxes  of  his  thought !  And  what  climaxes  !  The 
greatest  that  where,  when  the  storm  of  emotion 
is  at  its  height,  we  suddenly  hear  the  distant 
trumpet  announcing  deliverance  ;  (the  trumpet, 
unfortunately,  shut  up  too  closely  in  a  back  room, 
sounded  flat  to  listeners  in  the  hall.)  And  then 
that  immense  crescendo  of  the  violins  before  the 
close  ; — in  no  work  of  musical  Art  is  great  expec- 
tation more  greatly  answered  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end.  The  performance  was  in  the  main 
effective,  with  the  exception  of  that  invisible 
trumpet,  and  of  the  want  of  a  much  greater  mass 
of  strings.  We  hope  we  may  soon  have  this 
overture  again,  if  only  for  the  sure  conversion  of 
the  skeptical. 

A  very  different  overture  commenced  the  sec- 
ond part,  and  yet  a  fine  one  in  its  way  ;  the  over- 
ture to  "  Tell,"  too  well  known  to  need  many 
words.  The  beautiful  introduction  of  violoncellos 
was  very  finely  played.  The  noisy  finale,  how- 
ever, so  brilliantly  worked  up  from  a  common- 
place rub-a-dub  subject,  was  what  carried  the  clap- 
ping portion  of  the  house  by  storm,  notwithstanding 
that  it  was  the  one  badly  played  thing  of  the  even- 


ing, especially  upon  the  encore,  when  the  voices 
rushed  pell-mell  and  the  drum  was  pounded  as  if  it 
would  go  through  the  floor.  Probably  the  wag 
Rossini  laughed  when  he  wrote  that  finale  as  a 
"  sop  to  Cerberus,"  and  would  have  laughed  all 
the  more,  to  have  heard  it  so  applauded  and  so 
played.  One  complains  that  the  "  German 
Orchestra"  could  not  treat  this  music  with  res- 
pect enough.  Probably  with  quite  as  much  res- 
pect as  the  composer  ;  while  "  William  Tell,"  in 
the  main  noble  music,  and  by  far  Rossini's  great- 
est, is  more  German  than  Italian,  and  more  loved 
and  played  and  sung  by  Germans. 

The  Scena  from  the  second  act  of  '•  Tell," 
which  followed,  proved  too  long.  The  Romanza  : 
Sombre  Foret,  was  sung  by  Mrs.  J.  II.  Long,  even 
more  charmingly  than  at  the  first  concert ;  her 
sustained  and  vanishing  high  notes  and  the  fin- 
ishing cadenza  were  beautiful.  The  dialogue 
recitative  with  Mr.  ^Arthukson  was  much  too 
long,  followed  as  it  was  by  a  very  long  duet,  con- 
sisting of  three  several  movements  or  melodies. 
For  this  duet,  with  its  strongly  accented  high 
tones,  and  very  full  orchestral  accompaniment, 
Mr.  Arthurson's  tenor  was  not  robust  enough  ; 
but  it  sounded  very  sweetly  (when  not  drowned 
by  the  instruments),  especially  in  the  middle  or 
Andante  portion,  where  the  two  voices  are  en- 
twined in  a  most  exquisite  melody.  The  last, 
that  patriotic  strain,  was  taken  quite  too  slow. 
Otherwise  the  duet  was  well  sung  on  both  parts ; 
but  the  orchestra  was  much  too  loud  and  rough, 
and  must  learn  to  subordinate  its  strength  more 
to  the  voice  part  in  accompanying.  Fortissimo 
is  but  a  relative  term  and  must  not  be  literally 
taken  always  to  mean  as  loud  as  possible. 

Because  the  duet  was  too  long,  many  fancied 
the  last  piece,  that  sparkling,  wonderfully  fresh 
and  festive  and  variegated  finale  to  the  first  act  of 
Don  Juan  to  be  too  long.  We  are  confident  no 
one  would  have  thought  so,  had  it  come  earlier 
in  the  evening.  True,  it  was  but  an  orchestral 
arrangement,  but  the  voice-parts  are  represented 
in  the  instruments  (Leporello  by  the  bassoon,  &c.,) 
and  all  the  wealth  of  ideas  and  of  coloring  of  that 
succession  of  scenes  terminating  in  the  ball  scene, 
with  the  three  dance  times  playing  at  once,  was 
brought  most  vividly  to  mind.  It  was  no  "  med- 
ley," as  one  critic  hinted,  no  patchwork  selection 
from  all  parts  of  the  opera,  but  the  entire  con- 
nected music  of  the  end  of  the  first  act. 

Beethoven  and  Mendelssohn,  Mozart  and  Ros- 
sini were  most  characteristically  represented  In 
that  programme.  And  that  the  concert  was  a 
fine  one,  that  It  produced  a  deep  impression.  Is 
proved  by  the  tone  of  the  newspaper  criticisms, 
which  are  not  only  admiring  and  respectful,  but 
candidly  and  dutifully  fault-finding,  as  all  true  and 
high  occasions  of  Art  do  properly  demand  of  us 
to  be. 


Mendelssohn  Choual  Society. — The  ele- 
ments were  most  Inclement  Sunday  night ;  yet 
there  was  quite  a  respectable  assemblage  In  the 
Tremont  Temple,  to  listen  to  one  of  the  best  per- 
formances of  the  "  Messiah,"  (that  is,  the  greater 
portion  of  It,)  which  we  ever  heard.  The  cho- 
ruses were  most  of  them  sung  with  remarkable  ac- 
curacy and  well-blended  power ;  "  All  we  like 
sheep,"  and  the  Hallelujah,  especially.  Some  of 
them  were  perhaps  taken  a  little  too  fast, — which 
Is  the  fashion  of  the  times,  and  In  this  case  not  so 
bad  a  fault  as   draa;ging.     We  should  be  glad  to 
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hear,  too,  a  more  perfect  and  continuous  crescendo 
than  we  ever  yet  heard  in  the  "  Wonderful " 
chorus.  The  superb  organ,  under  the  able  hands 
(and  feet)  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Baiscock,  filled  out  the 
tide  of  chorus  grandly.  Of  the  orchestra  we  can- 
not say  much  in  praise  ;  it  was  a  picked  up  aiJ'air ; 
a  second  choice  of  such  as  another  society  had 
left  ;  and  Mr.  Eckiiardt's  restless,  anxious, 
JuUienesque  exertion  of  hands,  head  and  whole 
body,  seemed  to  have  hard  work  to  keep  all  to- 
gether. Still  it  was  only  in  the  accompaniment 
of  some  solos,  that  it  was  positively  bad,  and  we 
doubt  not  we  shall  find  great  improvement  in  the 
repetition  of  the  oratorio,  announced  for  to-morrow 
night.  This  is  well ;  so  successful  a  performance 
ought  not  to  be  thi'own  away  upon  a  stormy  night. 
The  hall  should  be  crowded  this  time. 

But  the  solos  I  Never  have  we  listened  to 
Adelaide  Phillipps  with  such  pure  satisfac- 
tion. Her  rich  voice,  in  the  first  place,  told  to 
the  greatest  advantage ;  and  then  she  sang  those 
contralto  songs  in  just  that  simple,  large  and  noble 
style  which  they  require.  It  was  expressive,  it 
was  artistic,  it  was  religious ;  better  than  we  have 
ever  heard  here  before,  unless  perhaps  by  Miss 
LehmanST.  This  is  especially  true  of  He  was 
despised,  and  still  more  especially  of  the  last  part 
of  that.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Long,  too,  for  one  not  greatly 
experienced  in  this  music,  sang  finely  the  soprano 
solos.  We  have  seldom  heard  anything  more 
satisfactory  than  her  clear,  ringing  voice  in  There 
rvere  shepherds.  If  she  continues  to  study  this 
great  music,  and  to  let  its  spirit  inform  both  mind 
and  voice,  she  will  be  truly  a  great  gain  to  our 
oratorios.  Mr.  Arthurson  sang  only  Comfort 
ye,  which  he  ornamented  too  much.  The  other 
tenor  airs  were  passably  well  rendered  by  Mr. 
Gilbert.  Mr.  Wetherbee  was  obliged  from 
recent  illness  to  reduce  his  singing  to  the  bass 
songs  of  the  first  part. 

A  couple  of  Chorales  from  "  St.  Paul "  were 
among  the  most  satisfactory  performances  of  the 
evening,  as  was  also  Miss  Phillipps's  singing  of 
the  aria,  "  For  the  Lord  is  mindful  of  his  own." 

MasiCAL  Education  Society. — The  Second 
Concert,  on  Monday  evening,  we  were  not  able 
to  attend  ;  but  the  programme  was  greatly  super- 
ior to  the  first,  in  the  matter  of  the  solos.  These 
included  "  ever  bright  and  fair,"  by  Handel," 
"  With  verdure  clad,"  "  Be  thou  faithful,"  from 
"St.  Paul;"  an  air  by  Nedkomm;  a  duet  by 
Spoiir,  &e.  The  choruses  were  all  by  Handel, 
viz.  "In  glory  high,"  from  "Jepthah;"  "Wo 
with  redoubled  rage,"  and  another  with  duet, 
from  "Joshua;"  "  May  all  the  hosts  of  Heaven," 
and  Coronation  anthem  :  "  Zadock,  the  Priest." 
If  the  other  concerts  shall  be  as  good  we  shall  be 
loath  to  lose  them. 


Uew  Music. 

Carols  for  Cltrislmas  Tide.  Set  to  ancient  melodies  by 
Kev.  T.  HiiLMOKE,  M.  A.  Words  by  Rev.  J.  M. 
Nkai.e,  M.  a.  Tp.  31.  (J.  A.  Novello,  London  and 
New  York.) 

A  beautifully  engraved  selection  of  twelve  of  tliose 
ancient  melodies,  which  were  sung  at  Christmas  time, 
all  over  mediaeval  Europe,  Ihe  groinid-worlt  of  words  and 
music  being  the  same,  in  spite  of  national  peculiarities. 
Their  quaint  old  words,  half  Latin,  half  vernacular,  are 
in  this  case  freely  and  very  cleverly  imitated.  Tlie  mu- 
sic is  given  without  alteration,  as  found  in  the  Piw  Ciin- 
(iunes,  published  by  the  Lutheran  Communion  in  Swe- 
den, in  1582;  and  the  melodies  are  harmonized  in  plain 
old  church  style  for  four  voices,  with  piano.    The  carols 


have  the  charm  of  antiquity,   of  hallowed  association, 
of  quaintness  and  a  certain  rude  intrinsic  beauty. 

Novello  also  has  them  in  the  cheaper  forms:  (1)  of  the 
Compressed  Vocal  Parts,  and  (2)  the  Melodies  alone 
with  the  words. 

Come  into  ihe  garden,  Maud:  Serenade  from  Tenny- 
son's "Maud."  By  J.  C.  D.  Pariceh.  (0.  Ditson.) 
It  was  rather  a  dangerous  matter,  to  attempt  to  render 
Tennyson's  dainty  verses  into  music.  Because  the 
words  are  perfect  without  music;  or  rather  they  are  mu- 
sic; and  because  this  dainty  poet  has  the  daintiest  ad- 
mirers, and  who  can  so  catch  his  tone,  his  spirit  as  to 
hope  to  snit  these  ?  "We  only  wonder  therefore  that  ttie 
composer  has  succeeded  so  well.  The  song  is  charming; 
only  we  think  the  leading  motive  of  the  melody  has 
rather  too  light  a  sentiment;  but  it  has  a  deeper  passion 
as  it  proceeds,  and  from  tlie  line:  "  There  has  fallen  a 
splendid  tear,"  onward,  there  commences  a  (ine  impas- 
sioned climax.  The  accompaniment  and  treatment  gen- 
erally, bating  one  or  two  questionable  little  fancies,  are 
artistic.  It  is  one  of  the  most  promising  songs  that  we 
have  seen  by  any  of  our  young  composers. 

V  Art  du    Chant,  &c.,   by  Thaleekg,  Nos.  11  and  12. 

(0.  Ditson.) 

These  complete  this  fine  series  of  standard  melodies 
mnde  to  sing  themselves  on  the  piano;  and  these  are 
cliolce  indeed,  being  that  "  Minna  and  Brenda"  sort  of  a 
Duet  from  Per  Freyschiiiz,  and  Mozart's  Jl  mio  tesoro. 

1.  Romire  Forit :  Eomance  from  "William  Tell,"  Pios- 

SINI. 

2.  Shakspeare's  Serenade:  "Hark!  the  Lavk  !  "  Pranz 
ScHUBEKT.  (Nathan  Richardson,  Musical  Exchange.) 
These   are  the  two  exquisite  pieces  sung  with  sucli 

effect  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Long  at  our  Orchestral  Concerts. 
The  Romanza  from  "  Tell"  is  one  of  the  purest  inspira- 
tions of  the  ereat  melodist.  It  is  here  frlven  with  the 
French  and  English  words.  Schubert's  HarJc  I  the  Lark 
is  a  perfect  song  of  its  Itind,  and,  if  too  short,  too  perfect 
for  the  great  concert  room,  will  win  admirers  in  every 
house  blessed  with  the  real  love  of  song. 

A  number  of  notices  are  unavoidably  crowded  out  this 
week,  including  one  of  Mr.  Parker's  excellent  little 
"  Manual  of  Harmony,"  which  we  can  but  advise  all  be- 
ginners of  the  study  to  procure. 


The  subscription  list  for  Otto  Dresel's  Soirees  is 
filling  up  finely.  We  hope  to  announce  time  and  partic- 
ulars by  next  week...  The  next  Concert  of  the  Menoels- 
soHN  Quintette  Club  (forget  it  not)  will  be  on  Mon- 
day evening  instead  of  Tuesday.  The  programme,  it 
will  be  seen,  otTers  some  rare  novelties.. .  .For  the  third 
Orchestral  Concert,  next  Saturdav,  the  yoiuiger 
Miss  Hensler  will  sing,  and  William  Masox  will  play 
Weber's  Conceri-sfilch.  These,  with  the  Pastorale,  and 
the  "  Midsummer  NIglit's  Dream."  and  an  overture  by 
Cherubini,  ought  to  draw  an  audience. 

Tiie  proposed  afternoon  Orchestral  Concert  is  reluc- 
tantly abandoned,  owing  to  the  engagements  of  so  many 
members  of  the  orchestra  at  that  hour. 


MISS  ADELAIDE  PHILLIPPS 
Again  in  the  'Messiah'  and  'St.  Paul.' 

THIB  MENDEI/SSOHN  CHORAIi  SOCIETY, 
with  the  gpnernuslv  otTered  aid  of  Miss  PniLTJPPS, 
Mrs.  LONG.  Miss  BOTHAMLY,  Mr.  EIJKHARDT,  Mr. 
WETHERREE,  Mr.  BABCOCK,  Mr.  GILBERT,  nn<i  the  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  Orchestra,  take  pleasure  in  announcing  a  repe- 
tition of  tile  programme  given  last  Sabbath  evening,  with  so 
great  success  as  to  have  elicited  many  requests  for  another 
performance. 
Their  SECOND  ORATORIO  ivill  therefore  take  place  at  the 

TREMONT  TEMPLE, 
On  Sunday  Evening  nest,  Dec.  16, 

Commencing  at  6,".i  o'clock. 

The  Society  trusts,  that  witli  the  kind  patronage  of  their 
friends  and  the  public,  the  effects  of  the  extremely  ndferse 
circianstances  undnT  v,'hich  their  first  performance  was  given, 
may  be  retrieved. 

[D=-Tickets  .50  cents  each,  at  usu.al  places:  Members  can 
obtain  them  of  Messrs.  ,S.  A.  Stetson  &  Co.  3.50  Washington  St. 
n  Kemp,  173  Hanover  St.,  and  E.  L.  Balch,  OfSce  Journal  of 
Music,  21  School  St. 

OTTO  DRESlEIj  respectfully  announces  that  he  will 
give  a  series  of 

FOUR  MUSICAL  S0IR:&ES, 

in  the  Me.=sr3  Chickerikg'b  Rooms,  commencing  about  the 
middle  of  next  month.    Further  particulars  hereafter. 


ORCHESTRAL    CONCERTS. 
THE    THIRD 

OF  THE  SUBSCaiPTION  SERIES  OF  SIX 

GRA.MI)    ORCHESTR^I.  CQJ^CERTS 

Will  be  given  at  the 

BOSXON     MUSIC     HALL, 

On  Saturday  Evening,  Dec.  22d,  1855. 

With  the  as^iistance  of 
Miss  LOUISE  HENPLEIl,  Vocalist,  rinti 

Mr,  WILLIAM  MASON,  Pianiflb. 

Conductor CAUL  ZERRAHN. 

PROGRAMME. 
Part  I. 

1.  Sinfonia  Pastorale,  in  F,  No.  6, BeethOTen. 

2.  Romanzi  from  "  II  GiuraTnento." .Mercadante. 

Sung  by  Miss  Louise  IIeksleb. 

3.  OTerture  to  "Medea," Cherubini. 

Part  II. 

1.  *'  Concert-Stuck,"  for  Piano  and  Orchestra Yon  Weber. 

Played  by  \Villiam  Mason. 

2.  Aria:  "  Batti,  batti,"  from  Don  Juan, Mozart. 

Sung  by  Miss  Louise  IIessler. 

3.  Overture  to  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,". -Mendelssohn. 

Tickets  Fifty  Cents  each,  to  be  obtained  at  the  usual  places. 
Also,  in  sets  of  six,  good  for  any  of  the  remaining  concerts,  at 
352.50  per  .set. 

Doors  open  at  G3<.    Commence  at  73^3  o'clock. 

GRAND  SACRED  CONCERT 
AT  Rev.  Dr.  PUTIVAM'S  CHURCH,  Roxbiiry, 

M.  ADOLPII  BAUMBACII  respectfully  announces  lo  the  citi- 
zens of  Roxbury  and  viiiniry  that  he  will  give  a  Grand  Sacred 
Concert  at  tbe  above  Church,  SUNDAY  EVENING,  Dec.  16, 
1855. 

lie  will  be  assisted  by  the  following  artists  : 

Mrs.  Georgianna  K.  Leach.  {Lare  Mrs.  Stuart.)  Mr.  S.  W. 
Leach,  Mr.  Arthurson,  Mrs.  Fowle,  Mrs.  Head,  Mr  liOW  and 
Mr.  UpriAM,  in  addition  to  a  ehnru-;  of  thirty  performers. 

Conductor,  Mr.  Adolph  Baumbach  ;  Organist,  Mr.  L.  H. 
Southard. 

Tickers  50  cents  each  (children  half-price,)  to  be  obtained  at 
the  Norfolk  House,  AVhite's  apothecary  store,  Biuknell's  and 
Backup's  bookstores,  and  at  the  church  on  the  evening  of  the 
performance 

Doors  open  at  6)^  o'clock — to  commence  at  7^. 

P.  S.  There  will  be  between  the  hours  of  6  and  7  o'clock 
next  Sunday  evening  Roxbury  omuibu^as  at  tbe  usual  stand 
in  Boston,  to  convey  pi^rsons  to  the  church  in  Roxbury  and 
back  to  Boston  at  the  close  of  the  concert, 

CHAMBER  COUCEaTS.- Seventh  Series. 

€\}t  3;!:lrairls3nliii  (D-idntrttE  d^lali's 

THIRD  CONCERT 

Will  take  pl.ace  on  II0ND.4Y  EVENING,  Dec.  17th,  1855, 
at  Messrs.  Cbickeriiig's  Koom.s,  assisted  by  J.  G.  D.  Parker, 
Pianist  ...  .A  new  Pi.ano  Trin,  by  Th.  Gouvy, — Quartette  in  G, 
No.  75.  by  UaytJn, — Schubert's  famous  Posthumous  Quartette 
in  D  minor,  {first  time  in  Boston.) — David's  Salon  Duet  for 
Violin  and  Piano,  etc   will  be  presented. 

Tickets  for  the  series  of  Eight,  (used  at  pleasure,)  S?5.  Sin- 
gle tickets  SI  each.    Concert  will  commence  at  7}^  precisely. 

MR.  .7.  M    MOZ.A.RT  will  give  his  SECOND  CONCERT  in 
Cambridgeport  at  Athena3um  Hall,  on  Monday  Evening, 
Dec.  17th,  at  S  o'clock. 

THE  MESSIAH  AT  CHRISTMAS. 

HANDEL'S    MESSIAH    will    be    performed  by   the 
IIAN'DKL  AND  IIAYDX  SOCIETY   on  SUNDAY  EVE- 
NING, Dec.  23,  at  the  Music  Hall. 

— ASSISTED  BY — 

Miss  ADELAIDE  PriILLI  PPS, 

Mrs.  E.  A.  WENTWOllTH, 

Mrs.  GEORGIANA  R.  LEACH, 

Me.  HAHItlSOM  MILLARD, 

Mr.  STEPHEN  W.  LEACH. 
Tickets  at  50  cen's  each,  may  be  obtained  at  the  principal 
Music  Stores  and  Hotels. 

Of  the  Season  Tickets,  those  numbered  Jive  only  will  admit 
to  this  Concert.  H.  L.  UAZELTON, 

Secretary. 

GEORGE  W.  PRATT, 

MUSIC  ROOM    UNDER   PARK  STllEET  CHURCH. 

CARD. 

MR.  PIERREJ  BERTHOUID,  Profes.=or  of  Music, 
gradu;ite  of  tlie  Conservatoire  de  Paris,  pupil  of  Neu- 
mann, Maledeu  and  other  distinguifihed  Musicians  at  Paris, 
begs  to  announce  thar,  he  is  now  ready  to  tiike  pupils  in  Bos- 
ton, on  the  Pinno,  Mu.'^ical  Compo.sition,  Harmony,  etc. 

He  is  permitted  to  refer  to  Kev.  Dr.  E.  N.  Kirk,  Boston  j  Prof. 
Agassiz,  Prof.  Guyot,  Cambridge;  J.  S.  Dwi^rht,  Boston. 

Mr.  B.  may  be  addressed  at  Nathan  Riidiardson's,  Oliver 
Ditson's, and  Reed  &  Co.'s  Music  Stores,  Boston,  ornt  Alonzo 
Tripp''s,  Principal  of  the  Young  Ladies' Institute,  now  opening 
at  35  Centre  street,  Roxbury. 

Brass  Band  Music  on  Cards.— New  Pieces. 

TUTS   diiy  published,  the  following  of  "  Ditson-s  Select 
Band  Music,"  printed  on  cards.     Price  SI  per  set. 
No.  11,  Gipsey  Polka  :  No  13,  Sontag  Polka  :  No.  21,  Roy's 
"Wife,   My  Lodging  is  on  the  Cold  ground,  and  Annie  Laurie  : 
No.  27,  Love  Not  Quickstep;   No.  Si,  \Vrecker's  Daughter 
Quickstep. 

Published  by  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  St, 
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AHTHEIS  FOB  TIE  COimG  SEASOI. 
Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     y  9   Broadway^  N.T. 

ANTHEMS  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

HOPKINS  E.  J.  Let  us  Now  go  Even  Unto  Bethlehem,  s. 
A.  T.  B.,  19  ct3.    Single  Vocal  parts,  13  cts.    Class  copy,  3  eta. 

CKOOE.  Behold,  I  Being  Yon  Glad  Tidinos,  s.  a.  t.  b.,  19 
cts. 

GREENE.  Behold  I  Beixq  Yob  Glad  Tidings,  for  Two 
Trebles  or  Tenors,  with  Chorus  for  Four  Voices,  38  cts.  Sepa- 
rate Vocal  Parts,  22  cts. 

HANDEL.    PoE  Behold  Dakkness.    Eecit. )  jg  ^jg 
The  people  that  walked  in  darkness.  Air  n. ) 

For  unto  us  a  Child  is  Born.    Slots.    Sep.  Voc.  parts,  25  cts. 

Behold,  a  Virgin  shall  conceive  ;  and  0  I  thou  that  telle.^t. 
Alto,  Solo,  and  Chorus,  31  cts.  Ditto,  8vo.,  6  cts.  Separate 
Vocal  parts,  25  ct^. 

JACKSON,  (Masham.)  Shoet  and  Easy  Anthems,  suitable 
for  Country  Choirs : 

Sing,  O  heavens  I  (4  voices.)  2S  cts.    Sep.  Vocal  parts,  13  cts. 

0  Zion  :   that  bringest  good  tidings,  (4  voices,)  63  cts. 

0  !  come  hither  and  behold,  (4  voices,)  63  cts. 

NOVELLO.  Sing  Unto  the  Loed.  Short  Anthem  for  s.  A. 
T.  B.,  with  a  Verse  for  Four  Trebles,  19  cts.  Small  class  copy, 
in  score,  3  cts.    Separate  Vocal  parts,  16  cts. 

PURCELL,  Behold,  I  Being  Yon  Glad  Tidings.  In  Full 
score.     Verse,  A.  T.  B.,  69  cts.     Separate  Chorus  parts,  13  cts. 

Behold.  I  bring  you  glad  tidings  (abridged  from  the  above,) 
from  Boyce's  Cathedral  Music.  Verse,  A.  T.  B.,  25  cts.  Sepa- 
rate Vocal  parts,  22  cts. 

VITTORIA.  Behold,  1  Being  You  Glad  Tidings,  s.  a.  t. 
B.,  Folio  size,  19  cts.    Class  copy,  in  score,  3  cts. 

Carols  for  Christmas-tide. 

Set  to  Ancient  Melodies,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Helmoee,  M.  A. 
Words,  principally  in  imitation  of  the  original,  by  the  Rev.  J. 
M.  Neale,  M.  a. 

ISmo  size, 1§ 

"  post-free, lo 

"  in  packets  of  50, 5  00 

"  bound  in  scarlet  cloth, 25 

"  compressed  four  vocal  parts, 25 

These  Carols  may  be  sung  by  a  solo  voice,  -with  accompani- 
ment for  the  Piano  and  Organ,  in  which  form  they  are  printed 
in  Music  Folio.  Ad  lib'auvi  Vocal  Parts  for  Alto,  Tenor,  and 
Base,  have  been  added,  in  order  that,  -when  these  voices  are 
present,  the  harmony  may  be  rendered  complete  without  an 
instrument.    The  Volume,  folio  music  size,  !il.l3. 

J.  A.  NOVEIiliO, 

Sacred  Music  Store,  389  Broadway,  New  York, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

^JOB  PRINTING  neatly  and  promptlj  execiited  at  tl 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMPOSSTEISS  OF  FOKEIGW  MUSIC, 

have  eemoved  to 

Ho.  769  SEOADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    YORK. 

WILLIAM  R.  BABCOCK. 

gii;jtt0r  of  glusic  &  ©rgnnist  of  Ctntrsl  Cljarc^, 

— ALSO— 

©rganfst  nf  t\z  pljnbtlssofitt  ((CTjoral  Sotittj, 

MUSIC  ROOM  in  the  BASEMENT  of  PARK  ST.  CHURCH, 
Residence,  Adams  House. 


s 


MITH     <&     NIXON'S      NEW      HAI,!,, 
Foiirtll  street,  Cincinnati,  Oliio, 

IS  NOW  COMPLETED. 
CAPACITY,     3,500. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TEACHEK     ©F     MUSIC, 

365  WasHiiiigton  Street,  Boston. 

CHICKEKINQ    &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND    AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

WAREKOOMS, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 

ED'WARD    Ii.    BAIiCH. 


ci-iuhch:  QiiaANS- 

COPARTNERSHIP    NOTICE. 

WM.  B.  D.  SIMMONS,  Organ  Builder, 
(Heretofore  doing  business  in  the  style  of  Wm.  B.  D.  Simjioxs 
&  Co.)  ana 

GEORGE  FISHER, 

Of  Cambridge,  have  this  day  formed  a  Copartner.-^hip  for  con- 
tinning  the  manufacture  of  Church  Origans. 
We  design  to  keep  in  our  Warerooms  New  Instruments  for  sale 
at  prices  from  Sr400  to  gSl.SOOeach,  and  are  prepared  to  build 
by  contract  at  the  shortest  notice,  Organs,  worth  from  S600  to 
$^12,000.  Andby  promptand  faithful  execution  ofordershope  to 
merit  a  like  encouragement  to  that  heretofore  extended  to  \Vm. 
B.  D.  SiiMMONS,  and  which  has  indicated  the  necessity  of  this 
business  connection,  that  his  entire  attention  may  be  devoted 
to  the  more  difficult  and  artistic  parts  of  the  business,  so  that 
an  increase  thereof  may  cause  no  diminution  of  the  personal 
attention  which  is  reqiiisite  for  the  mainteaance  of  the  CHA- 
RACTER of  our  instruments,  upon  which  we   rely  for  success. 

While  it  will  be  our  aim  and  a.mbition  to  furnish  Organs  op 
A  Perfection  of  tone  and  Mechanism,  an  p  of  an  elegance  of 
EXTERIOR  UNSURPASSED,  we  are  confident  of  ability  to  offer  terms 
MORE  FAVORABLE  THAN  CAN  BE  OBTAINED  ELSE- 
WHERE, for  the  following  reasons:  Having  ample  means,  we 
can  purchase  in  large  quantities  at  first  cost,  for  ca^h  ;  can  al- 
ways command  the  most  talented  assistants,  and  also  do  suf- 
ficient business  to  practise  division  of  labor,  which,  by  assign- 
m\r  parts  to  workmen  skilled  in  their  particular  branch,  neces- 
sarily insures  better  work  at  less  expense.  Our  Manufactory, 
by  its  proximity  to  Charles  river,  enables  us  to  receive  lumber 
direct  from  the  vessel  at  first  cost,  and  having  been  erected 
expressly  for  the  business,  is  in  arrangement,  size,  conve- 
nience and  its  facilities  unequalled,  being  furnished  with  steam 
engine,  steam-heated  drying-house,  planing,  grooving,  match- 
ing, moulding,  tenoning,  boring,  and  other  machines,  together 
with  lath  scroll,  circular  and  other  saws,  &c.,  all  operated 
by  steam  power 

These  facilities  are  such  as  are  possessed  hy  no  other  manu- 
facturer of  Organs  in  this  coioury,  and  of  themselves  would 
enable  us  to  furnish  instruments,  with  a  fair  profit,  at  a  price 
which  those  of  like  quality  must  cost  builders  who  have  work 
done  by  hand  that  can  be  better  executed  at  half  the  cost  by 
steam  machinery. 

Second  Iiand  Organs  at  all  times  for  sale* 

Orders  for  tuning  church  organs  promptly  attended  to,  and 
contracts  taken  for  tuning  by  the  year. 

Orders  respectfully  solicited. 

SIMMONS    &.    FISHER, 
No.  1  Charles  St.,  cor.  of  Cambridge  St.  Boston. 

Boston,  October  1, 1855.  06  3mo 

GAEL   ZERRAHN, 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

May  be  addressed  afc  Wade's  Music  Store,  197  Washington  Sfc. 

3E3C:E3  "^T^T  ©' 
PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FOKTE, 

Manufactory,  379  AVashiugtoii  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

YOUNG  UMW  VOCAL  MUSIC  SCHOOL. 

E.  R.  BliAWCHARB,   Teacher. 

This  School  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  acquire  the 
ability  to  read  music  readily  at  sight,  and  is  particularly  adapt- 
ed to  the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  teach 
singing  in  schools,  or  to  receive  instruction,  from  tha  best  mas- 
ters, in  the  Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  Style,  &c. 

Address,  care  of  Geo.  J.  Webb  &  Co.,  No.  3  Winter  street. 

ME.  J.  C.  D.  PARKER, 

WILL  be  happy  to  give  instruction  in  Piano-forte  and 
Organ  playing,  and  the  Theory  of  Music.     Address  ; — 
Ho.  3  Hayward  Place.  May  26.  tf 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  56  Kneelaud  Street. 


IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 
701  BKOADVTAY,  NEW  ¥OEK, 

Depot  of  M'ard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIKCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRAKT. 

[0="  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

MR.  AUGUST  FRIES, 

Teacher  of  Music,  will  be  ready  to  receive  pupils  after  October 
15th,  and  may  be  addressed  at  Richardson's  Mu.':ical  Exchange, 
282  Washington  street,  or  at  his  residence,  15  Dix  Place. 

CARL.    HAUSE 

OX'FERS  bis  services  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
in  the  higher  branches  of  Piano  playing.  The  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Professional  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  wish 
to  accomplish  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
ing, is  respectfully  requested. 

Mr.  Hause  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Richardson,  282  Washington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  Row. 


FIRST    PREMIUM     MELODEONS, 

The  Very  Best  now  Manufactured. 

Tr"^-  B.  &  ir.  W.  SMITH  resppctfully  rail  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  their  IMl'KOVED  JIELOJUEONS,  congtantly  on 
exhibition  at  their  IN'areroouis, 

No.  4:17  Washington  Street. 

By  means  of  a  new  method  of  voicing,  known  only  to  them- 
selves, they  have  succeeded  in  reinoviDg  the  harsh  and  bnzzing 
sound  which  formerly  characterized  the  instrument,  render- 
ing the  tones  full,  clear  and  organ-like.  The  action  is  prompt 
and  reliable,  enabling  the  perft>rmer  to  execute  the  most  rapid 
music  without  obscuring  the  tones.  The  swell  is  arranged  to 
give  great  expression. 

The  manufacturers  received  the  First  Premium,  over  all  com- 
petitors, at  the  Fair  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic 
Asso'  iation  ;  also  at  the  Metropohcan  Mechanics'  Fair,  held  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

For  the  Parlor,  instruments  are  furnished  at  prices  Tarying 
from  g?45  to  S150. 

Larger  instruments,  with  two  banks  of  keys,  for  chapels  and 
small  churches,  from  S150  to  S300. 

This  last  instrument,  known  as  the  ORGAN  EARMOXIUM, 
has  been  essentially  improved  by  Messrs.  Smith,  and  they  have 
secured  a  patent  therefor. 

Persons  who  wish  to  hire  Melodeons  with  a  view  of  purchas- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  year,  can  have  the  rents  credited  as  part 
payment  of  the  purchase  money. 

MLLE.  GABRIELLE  DE  LA  MOTTE 

— GIVES — 

INSTRUCTION    on  the   PIANO-FORTE, 

And  may  be  addressed  at  her  residence,  55  Hancock  St. 

MEYER    &    TRETBAE, 

§mpnrt!r3  imii  :^c^iililisl]rrH  nf  3Kti5ir, 

BUFFALOj    N,   Y. 

[J:^AGENTS  for  the  Pubhshing  House  of  G.  M.  MEYER,  Jk. 
Brunswick. 


SCHUBERTH  &.  CO.,  MUSIC  DEPOT,  539  BROAD- 
WAY, N.  Y.,  old  established  publishing  house,  founded 
thirty  years  ago  in  Hamburgh  and  Leipzig,  request  the  public 
to  inspect  their  immense 
Stock  of  One   Million  AVorlcs,  the  largest  in 

the  United  States. 
Our  own  25,000  publications  rank  highest  in  Europe,  and  sur- 
pass by  far  all  that  has  ever  been  published  in  the  United 
States. 

These  facts  empower  us  to  sell  good  music  at  the  lowest 
rates.  To  Dealers,  Seminaries  and  Teachers,  very  favorable 
terms. 
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[n7=*Communicationa  may  be  left  with  Oliter  Ditson,  or  with 

Nathan  Richardson. 
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May  he  addressed  at  Reed's  or  Richardson's  Music  Stores. 

ADOLPH     KIELBLOCK, 
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BEGS  LEAVE  to  inform  the  Musical  Public  of  Boston,  that 
he  can  devote  a  few  spare  hours  to  giving  instruction  in 
the  higher  branches  of  Music,  such  as  the  Sonatas  of  Mozart 
and  Beethoven,  with  Violin  accompaniment.  Thorough  Bass, 
&c.    Residence,  No.  14  Pleasant  Street,  corner  of  Spear  Place. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Has  returned  to  town  and  is  ready  to  receive  pupils.    He  may 
be  addressed  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange. 

TEACHER  OF  MUSIC,  265  Washington  St. 

RESIDENCE 13  SUAWMDT  STREET,  BOSTON. 

A.  W.   FEENZEL, 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 
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at  his  residence.  No.  36  Charles  Street. 
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Chat  with  Rossini. 

EY    FEKDINAND     HILLER. 
Translated  for  this  Journal  from  the  Zeilung  of  Cologne. 

VI. 

Did  your  extraordinary  successes  ever  turn 
your  head  ?  I  asked  R.ossiNi  one  day.  You 
were  so  young,  it  would  Lave  been  no  wonder. 
— My  extraordinary  successes !  said  the  maestro, 
smiling  in  his  peculiar  way.  But  seriously  speak- 
ing, I  have  always  remained  tolerably  quiet  in 
success,  and  in  a  fiasco  likewise  ;  and  for  that  I 
thank  an  impression  I  received  in  my  earliest 
youth  and  which  I  never  have  forgotten. 
— What  was  that  ? 

— Before  I  had  yet  given  my  first  operetta,  began 
the  maestro,  I  was  present  in  Venice  at  the  first 
production  of  a  one-act  opera  of  Simon  Mair. 
Mair,  you  know,  at  that  time  was  the  hero  of  the 
day ;  he  had  produced  perhaps  twenty  operas  in 
Venice  with  the  greatest  success.  In  spite  of  all 
that,  the  public  treated  him  that  evening  as  if  he 
were  an  ignorant  vagabond;  you  can  form  no 
idea  of  such  a  rudeness.  I  was  really  shocked. 
Is  this  the  way  you  reward  a  man  who  has  pro- 
vided you  enjoyment  for  so  many  years  ?  Dare 
you  take  such  liberties,  because  you  have  paid  a 
couple  of  paoli  entrance  money  ?  Then  verily,  it 
is  not  worth  while,  thought  I,  to  take  your  judg- 
ment much  to  heart; — and  on  this  principle  I  have 
acted  ever  since  as  much  as  jjossible. 
— They  have  not  always  behaved  very  gently 
towards  you ;  I  said. 

— Too  true !  you  know  how  they  maltreated 
me  at  the  first  performance  of  "  the  Barber ;"  and 
.that  was  not  the  only  time.  But  one  evening  the 
Venetians  touched  me.  It  was  at  the  first  perfor- 
mance of  an  opera,  Sigismonda,  which  made 
them  most  heartily  tired.    I  saw  by  their  looks, 


how  gladly  they  would  have  aired  their  impa- 
tience ;  but  they  controlled  themselves,  kept  still 
and  let  the  music  float  past  undisturbed.  I  was 
quite  afiected  by  this  amiability. 
— I  can  fancy  to  myself  a  lively  picture  of  it, 
said  I  laughing. 

— To  say  the  truth,  continued  Rossini  in  a  lively 
tone,  I  was  at  that  time  the  most  insolent  fellow 
in  the  world.  I  loved  my  parents  tenderly,  and 
care  on  their  account  disturbed  me,  until  I  had 
so  far  succeeded  as  to  make  their  subsistence  sure. 
Beyond  that,  the  devil  might  take  all  and  several. 
It  was  very  wrong,  I  dare  say ;  but  I  could  not 
do  otherwise,  I  was  so  constituted. 
— It  was  very  well  that  it  was  so !  Else  you  never 
would  have  composed  "  The  Barber."  But, 
apropos  to  "  The  Barber, "  I  have  sometimes 
heard  it  maintained,  that  the  arietta  of  Marcellina 
in  the  second  act  was  not  yours.  Is  it  so  ? 
— You  mean  the  aria  di  sorhetto  ?*  said  Rossini. 
I  must  boast  the  composition  of  that.  And  that 
reminds  me  of  another  aria  di  sorhetto,  which  was 
droll  enough. 
—What  was  that? 

— In  an  opera,  Ciro  in  Babilonia,  I  had  a  dread- 
ful seconda  donna.  She  was  not  only  beyond  all 
licence  hideous,  but  her  voice  too  was  worthless. 
After  the  most  careful  examination  I  discovered, 
that  she  possessed  one  single  tone,  the  B  flat  of 
the  middle  octave,  which  sounded  not  badly.  So 
I  wrote  her  an  aria  in  which  she  had  nothing  else 
but  that  one  tone  to  sing,  gave  all  to  the  orches- 
tra, and  as  the  piece  pleased  and  was  applauded, 
my  one-toned  singer  was  overjoyed  at  her  triumph. 
— She  was  at  least  modest.  But  this  Ciro  ?  I 
have  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  it. 
— It  belongs  with  my  fiasco's.  When  I  returned 
from  its  unfortunate  production  to  Bologna,  I 
found  an  invitation  to  a  picnic.  I  ordered  at  a 
confectioner's  a  little  ship  of  march-pane,  whose 
flag  bore  the  name  "  Ciro  ;"  the  mast  was  broken, 
the  sail  full  of  holes,  and  it  lay  on  its  side,  swim- ' 
ming  in  a  sea  of  sweet  cream.  The  merry  com- 
pany laughingly  devoured  my  wrecked  vessel. 
— But  that  does  not  prove,  said  I,  that  your  Per- 
sian conqueror  deserved  his  fate  ; — the  case  is  pe- 
culiar. Your  Zelmira  is  one  of  your  least  known 
operas,  and  yet  it  certainly  belongs  among  your 
best. 

— During  my  stay  in  Vienna,  said  Rossini,  it  had 
great  success ;  but  it  requires  such  an  excellent 
ensemble  of  singers,  as  I  had  with  me  there.  I 
had  uncommonly  fine  times  there. 
— Were  you  also  satisfied  with  the  musical  mater- 
ials you  found  there  ?  I  asked. 
^The  chorus  was  excellent.     The  orchestra,  too, 

*An  Italian  expression,  to  designate  the  pieces  sung 
by  the  second  or  third  singers,  while  the  company  re- 
freshed themselves  with  ice-creams,  &c. 


was  very  good  ;  it  only  wanted  power  which,  pos- 
sibly was  accidental.  Did  you  know  Weigl  ? 
— I  saw  him  for  a  moment  in  my  earliest  boyhood ; 
he  was  then  directing. 

— Very  likely.  He  knew  that  he  had  been  de- 
scribed to  me  as  one  of  my  great  enemies.  To 
convince  me  of  the  contrary,  he  rehearsed  Zel- 
mira in  the  orchestra  with  a  carefulness  such  as  I 
had  never  known  either  in  myself  or  others.  I 
wanted  sometimes  to  beg  him  not  to  be  so  very 
particular  about  it ;  but  I  had  to  confess  that  it 
went  wonderfully.  At  that  time  I  heard  several 
of  my  operas  in  a  German  translation,  and  indeed 
to  my  greatest  satisfaction.  The  German  lan- 
guage adapted  itself  to  my  music  much  better  than 
the  French,  as  I  was  afterwards  convinced. 
Among  the  singers  I  recollect  particularly  the 
basso,  FoRTi,  as  a  great  talent.  The  Unghkr 
and  the  Sontag  began  their  career  at  that  time. 
— I  am  not  surprised  at  what  you  say  of  the  Ger- 
man translation  of  your  operas.  To  be  sure,  I 
could  not  swear  to  the  excellence  of  their  dic- 
tion ;  but  our  prosody,  which  has  pretty  well  de- 
termined long  and  short  quantities,  stands  much 
nearer  to  the  Italian,  than  the  French  does. 
— ^In  the  translations  which  they  made  of  several 
of  my  operas  for  the  Grand  Opera,  said  Rossini, 
I  often  could  not  trust  my  ears ;  the  substituted 
text  seemed  to  me  impossible,  intolerable.  But 
NouEKiT,  to  whom  I  spoke  of  it,  found  it  all 
right ;  I  also  saw  that  no  one  was  disturbed  by  it. 
It  would  have  been  laughable  to  wish  to  be  more 
severe  than  Frenchmen  were,  and  so  I  did  not 
press  the  matter ;  but  the  impression,  which  I 
had  of  it,  has  never  changed. 
— The  French  composers  frequently  are  not  very 
exact  in  their  treatment  of  the  text,  and  many 
foreigners  have  set  them  examples  in  that  respect. 
How  admirably  has  not  our  German  Gluck  de- 
claimed the  French  ! 

— It  would  have  been  bad,  if  he  had  not  done  it, 
replied  the  maestro,  since  with  him  the  declama- 
to.^y  part  forms  the  foundation  of  the  whole. 
— Do  you  believe,  maestro,  that  poetry  and  music 
ever  can  excite  an  equal  interest  at  the  same 
time? 

— When  the  charm  of  the  tones  has  once  fairly 
siezed  upon  the  listener,  said  Rossini  with  fire, 
the  words  will  surely  have  the  worst  of  it.  But 
if  the  music  does  not  tell,  of  what  use  is  it  ?  It  is 
then  unnecessary,  if  not  superfluous  or  even  an 
annoyance. 

VII. 
— You  must  tell  me  still  more  about  your  boyhood, 
miiestro,  I  began  over  a  game  of  Domino ;  for 
you  were  properly  a  boy,  when  you  began  to 
write  operas.  How  came  it,  that  you  made  your 
debut  in  Venice  of  all  places  ? 
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— Accident  plays  so  great  a  part  in  our  career  ! 
exclaimed  Rossini.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  I  was 
engaged  for  the  opera  season  in  Sinigaglia  as 
maestro  al  cembalo.  I  found  there  a  singer,  who 
sang  not  badly,  but  was  just  one  of  the  most  un- 
musical sort.  One  day  in  an  aria  she  made  a 
cadenza  of  a  harmonic  adventurousness,  that  went 
beyond  everything.  I  tried  to  make  it  clear  to 
her,  that  she  should  have  some  regard  to  the  har- 
mony held  out  in  the  orchestra,  and  she  even 
seemed  .to  see  the  truth  of  this  remark  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  ;  but  at  the  performance  she  abandon- 
ed herself  again  to  her  inspiration,  and  made  a 
cadenza,  at  which  I  could  not  refrain  from  laugh- 
ing out.  But  the  parterre  also  broke  out  into  a 
loud  laugh,  and  the  donna  was  furious.  She 
complained  to  her  special  protector,  the  gentleman 
who  on  the  part  of  the  city  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  opera,  a  very  wealthy  and  respectable  Vene- 
tian, who  had  large  estates  in  Sinigaglia  ;  she  ac- 
cused me  particularly  of  uncivil  conduct,  main- 
taining that  I  had  set  the  public  laughing  by  my 
own  behavior.  I  was  summoned  into  the  austere 
presence  of  the  gentleman  and  severely  rated  by 
him.  If  you  allow  yourself  to  make  fun  of  the 
first  artistes,  said  he  to  me  in  a  domineering  tone, 
I  will  have  you  thrown  into  prison.  He  might 
have  been  able  to  do  that,  but  I  did  not  let  my- 
self be  intimidated,  and  the  affair  took  another 
turn.  I  explained  to  him  my  harmonic  scruples, 
convinced  him  of  my  innocence,  and  instead  of 
sending  me  to  prison,  he  conceived  the  liveliest 
fancy  for  me  and  told  me  finally,  that  if  I  ever 
got  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  compose  an  opera,  I 
must  come  to  him  and  he  would  commission  me 
to  write  one. 

— And  did  he  keep  his  word  ? 
— I  may  thank  him  for  my  first  scrittura  in  Ve- 
nice, and  with  a  remuneration  of  200  francs, 
which  at  that  time  seemed  to  be  not  small. 
— At  the  theatre  San  Mose,  was  it  not  ? 
— Yes  ;  that  theatre  has  since  gone  down,  and  it 
is  a  great  loss  for  the  younger  Italian  composers. 
They  used  to  give  there  short  comic  operas,  for 
four  or  five  persons,  witliout  chorus,  without 
change  of  scenery,  which  could  be  studied  in  the 
shortest  time,  and  which  cost  the  impresario  but 
little.  Hence  it  was  easy  to  get  one's  work  brought 
out  Ihere  and  acquire  a  little  experience.  Many 
distinguished  composers  have  made  their  debut 
there.  To-day,  if  a  young  Italian  composer  wish- 
es to  make  a  first  attempt  upon  the  stage,  and  has 
not  some  thousands  of  francs  to  throw  away  upon 
it,  he  will  hardly  be  able  to  accomplish  it.  In 
fact,  quite  other  means  are  now  required,  such  as 
it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  an  impresario  would 
risk. 

— What  a  pity  that  the  Italians  have  so  entirely 
forsaken  the  opera  huffa,  in  which  they  have 
achieved  so  much  that  is  excellent !  said  I. 
— The  Neapolitans  especially,  replied  Rossini, 
had  a  peculiar  talent  for  it.  This  kind  requires 
perhaps  rather  a  lively  feeling  for  the  nature  of 
the  stage,  than  great  musical  gifts.  But  now  the 
singers,  too,  for  that  are  wanting.  This  daily 
handling  of  the  stiletto  makes  them  quite  unfit  to 
move  with  lightness  and  with  grace. 

Do  you  ascribe  it  to  political  events,  that  such 
a  pre-ponderating  taste  for  the  tragic,  the  pathe- 
tic, rules  just  now  in  Italy  ? 
— I  do  not  know,  said  the  maestro,  but  I  have  ob- 
served, that  when  by  way  of  exception  an  opera 
huffa  has  once  been  tolerably  given,  it  always  ex- 


ercises a  certain  attractive  power,  and   causes  a 
good  deal  of  merriment  among  the  people. 
— And  that  is  something  not  to  be  despised  !  said 
T,  thinking  of  Goethe's  comical  side. 

VIII. 

—  One  day  the  maestro  suddenly  sang  the  begin- 
ning of  the  finale  from  Beethoven's  Septet, 
and  then  a  Scherzo  of  the  same  master. — From 
which  Symphony  is  this  movement  ?  he  asked, 
turning  to  me. 
— From  the  Eroica. 

■ — Right.  Wliat  an  energy,  what  a  fire  dwelt  in 
that  man  !  What  treasures  are  contained  in  his 
piano-forte  Sonatas!  I  am  not  sure  that  they  do 
not  stand  higher  with  me  than  his  Symphonies  ; 
there  is  perhaps  even  more  inspiralion  in  them. — 
Did  you  know  Beethoven  ? 

— I  had  the  fortune,  when  a  boy,  to  speak  with 
him  a  few  weeks  before  his  death, — I  answered. 
— During  my  stay  in  Vienna,  said  Rossini,  I  was 
presented  to  him  by  the  old  Calpani  ;  but  with 
his  deafness  and  my  ignorance  of  the  German 
language,  conversation  was  impossible.  I  rejoice 
that  I  have  at  least  seen  him. — But  your  Webek 
also  was  a  capital  fellow — his  treatment  of  the  or- 
chestra, the  new  efforts  which  he  won  from  the 
instruments  !  Did  he  write  Symphonies  also  ? 
— He  made  one  attempt,  which  however  cannot 
be  counted  among  his  most  felicitous.  On  the 
contrary  his  Overtures,  even  in  the  concert 
room,  are  among  our  most  favorite  pieces  for  the 
orchestra. 

— And  justly,  said  the  maestro,  although  I  cannot 
exactly  approve  the  practice  of  introducing  in  the 
overture  the  finest  motives  of  the  opera  ;  if  only 
because  it  robs  them  of  the  charm  of  novelty 
when  they  occur  again.  Besides,  it  is  not  easy 
to  divine  their  relations  to  one  another,  before  the 
play.~  But  Weber  had  precious  ideas !  IIow 
exquisite  the  entrance  of  the  march  in  his  Con- 
cert-stijck,  with  the  deep  clarinet  tones  !  (Rossini 
sang  the  first  part  of  it).  I  have  ahvajs  loved  to 
hear  this  piece. 

— You  have  heard  it  from  Liszt,  who  in  truth 
played  it  as  no  other  could !  I  interrupted. 
— Poor  Weber!  He  visited  me  in  Paris  on  his 
journey  to  London  ;  he  looked  then  so  weak  and 
suffering,  that  to  me  it  was  incomprehensible  how 
he  could  undertake  such  a  journey.  He  hoped, 
he  told  me,  to  be  able  to  earn  something  substan- 
tial there  for  his  family; — he  should  have  pre- 
served himself  for  them.  The  way  in  which  he 
approached  me,  was  singular  ;  to  me  there  was 
something  in  it  almost  comical. 
— How  so,  maestro  ? 

— It  seems  that  Weber  at  an  earlier  period  had 
once  written  a  newspaper  article  about,  or  rather 
against,  my  Tancredi,  and  he  thought  it  necessary, 
therefore,  to  have  me  asked,  through  an  acquaint- 
ance, whether  I  would  be  willing  to  see  him.  If 
I  had  had  any  anticipation,  when  as  a  twenty -year 
old  chap  I  put  Tancredi  upon  paper,  that  a  for- 
eign composer  would  have  taken  any  sort  of 
notice  of  it,  I  should  really  have  reckoned  it  an 
honor.  You  can  imagine,  that  Weber's  visit  was 
none  the  less  welcome  to  me  on  that  account. 
— Newspaper  articles  have  never  troubled  you 
much  !  said  I. 

— Certainly  not !  replied  the  maestro,  laughing. 
To  think  of  all  that  was  written  against  me,  when 
I  came  to  Paris  !  Indeed  the  old  Berton  made 
verses  upon   me,  in  which  he   called  me    Mr. 


Crescendo.  But  all  that  passed  without  danger 
to  life  !  What  does  annoy  me  is,  that  they  have 
circulated  a  mass  of  untrue  stories  about  me,  in 
which  I  sometimes  play  a  strange  part  enough — ■ 
but  we  must  put  up  with  all  that. 
— But  you  must  some  day  dictate  your  biogra- 
phy to  somebody,  said  I.  The  particulars  of  so 
rich  a  life  as  yours  ought  not  to  be  lost.  I  too 
shall  soon  be  able  to  furnish  a  small  contribution 
to  it!  You  perceive,  I  listen  to  you  as  if  I  be- 
longed to  the  secret  police. 

— Keep   on   asking  questions,    my   dear  Ferdi- 
nando  !  as  long  as  you  are  at  all  interested. 
— Poor  711  (iestro  !    Then  you  will   have  to  hold 
forth  many  a  time  yet ! 

[To  be  continued.] 


Life  of  John  Sebastian  Bach ; 

WITH  A  CRITICAL  VIEW  OP  HIS  COMPOSITIOKS,  Er  J.   N.   FOEKEL. 

(Contiuuedfrom  p.  83  ) 

6.  '■' Einige  Kanonisclie  Veranderunrjen"  some 
canonic  variations  on  the  Cliristmas  Hymn, 
"  Von  Ilimmel  liocli  da  komm  ich  her"  for  the  or- 
gan with  two  sets  of  keys  and  a  pedal.  Published 
at  Nuremberg,  by  Balthasar  Schmid. — They  con- 
sist of  five  variations,  in  which  a  great  number  of 
artificial  canons  are  introduced,  in  the  simplest 
manner. 

7.  "  Miisikalisches  Opfer"  Musical  Offering, 
dedicated  to  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia.  The  theme 
received  from  the  King,  of  which  we  have  before 
spoken,  first  appeal's  as  a  three-part  fugue,  under 
the  name  of  Ricercar,  or  with  the  heading.  Regis 
Jussu  et  Religuia,  Canonica  Arte  Resoluta.  Sec- 
ondly, the  composer  has  made  it  into  a  sixpart 
Ricercar  for  the  Clavichord.  Then  follows 
"  Tliematis  reyii  elahorationes  canonicm,  of  vari- 
ous kinds,"  and  fourthly  and  lastly,  a  Tigo  for  the 
flute,  violin  and  bass  upon  the  same  theme  is  ad- 
ded. 

8.  "  Die  Kunst  der  Fiige"  (that  is,  the  art  of  the 
Fugue.)  The  greatest  part  of  this  admirable  and 
unique  work  was  engraved  by  one  of  liis  sons  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  composer,  but  nevertheless  it 
did  not  appear  till  after  hi^  death,  in  1752.  Mar- 
purg,  then  at  the  head  of  the  German  composers, 
wrote  a  preface  to  this  edition,  containing  many 
just  and  critical  observations  on  the  use  and  im- 
portance of  works  of  this  kind.  Nevertheless  this 
work  was  above  the  appreciation  of  the  public  in 
general,  and  its  popularity  w^as  restricted  to  a 
small  circle  of  connoisseui's.  These  were  soon 
furnished  with  copies,  and  the  plates  soon  fell  into 
disuse,  and  were  sold  by  his  heirs  for  old  copper. 
Had  a  work  of  this  kinil  by  a  man  of  such  repu- 
tation as  Bach,  and  reccommendcd  as  something 
superior  by  a  writer  whose  opinions  was  so  highly 
esteemed  on  these  subjects,  been  published  in'any 
other  counti-y  than  Germany,  ten  or  more  elegant 
editions  would  have  been  purchased  out  of  mere 
patriotism.  But  as  it  was,  there  were  not  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  copies  of  this  work  sold  to  pay 
the  value  of  the  copper  plates  used  in  engraving 
It.  The  work  is  composed  of  variations  on  a 
grand  scale.  The  author's  intention  was  to  show 
all  that  could  be  done  upon  a  theme  for  a  fugue. 
The  variations,  which  are  all  complete  fugues  upon 
the  same  theme,  are  here  counterpoints.  'The 
last  fugue  but  one  has  three  themes,  in  the  third 
of  which  the  composer  disco\ers  his  name  by 
b-a-c-h.  This  fugue  was  however  never  finished, 
owing  to  a  disoider  in  the  composer's  eyes,  for 
whicli  an  operation  proved  unsuccessful.  It  is 
said  Bach's  intention  was  to  have  four  themes  in 
the  last  fugue,  to  reverse  them  in  all  their  four 
jjarts,  and  thus  close  the  work.  All  these  different 
kinds  of  fugues  upon  one  theme  have  this  merit, 
that  each  part  is  equally  melodious  and  smooth, 
and  no  one  inferior  to  the  others.  To  make  up 
for  the  deficiency  of  the  last  fugue  there  is  added 
at  the  end  of  the  work  the  lour-part  chorale  : 
"  Wenn  wir  in  hochslen  Nothe  sind."  —  It  was 
dictated  a  few  days  before  his  death  by  Bach  to 
his  son-in-law  Altnikol.  Of  the  art  displayed  in 
this  composition,  little  need  be  said.     It  was  so 
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familiar  to  tlie  composer  that  he  could  practice  it 
even  (luring  his  illness.  I  have  always  felt  greatly 
affected  by  the  expression  of  resignation  and  de- 
votion which  it  conveys,  and  I,  can  hardly  deter- 
mine which  I  would  rather  have  done  without — 
this  chorale  or  the  conclusion  of  the  last  fugue. 

CHAPTER     IS. 

There  were  published  after  Bach's  death  a  col- 
lection of  four-part  choral  songs  made  by  his  son 
C.  Ph.  Kmanuel,  and  published  at  Berlin  and 
Leipzig,  by  Birnsliel,  part  1,  in  176,5  and  part  2, 
1769.  "Each  part  contained  100  choral  hymns, 
mostly  selected  from  the  author's  annual  composi- 
tions for  the  church.  At  a  subsequent  period 
Kirnberger  also  published  four  collections  of 
choral  h3'mns,  by  John  Sebastian  Bach.  These 
were  published  by  Breitkopf — The  manuscript 
works  of  Bach  may  be  classed  into  compositions 
for  the  clavichord  and  organ,  with  and  without 
accompaniments;  and  compositions  for  stringed 
instruments  and  for  the  voice.  I  will  mention 
them  in  their  natural  order. 

I.  Compositions  for  the  clavichord. — 1.  Si.^ 
little  Preludes  for  the  use  of  beginners — 2.  Fif- 
teen two-part  Inventions.  A  musical  subject  so 
contrived  that  by  imitation  and  transposition  of 
the  parts  the  whole  of  a  composition  might  be 
developed  from  it,  was  called  an  Invention.  The 
rest  was  but  an  enlargement,  and  did  not  need  to 
be  invented,  when  the  means  of  development 
were  properly  known.  These  fifteen  inventions 
are  very  useful  for  a  young  harpsichord  player. 
The  composer  has  taken  care  that  not  only  both 
hands  shall  be  exercised  equally,  but  that  every 
finger  shall  be  so  likewise.  They  were  composed 
at  Cothen  in  172.3,  and  originally  had  a  long  title 
beginning :  "  A  plain  introduction,  by  which  the 
lovers  of  the  clavichord  are  taught  a  clear  method 
of  playing  correctly  in  two  parts  &e."  In  several 
of  these  inventions  there  were  originally  here  and 
there  poor  and  awkward  turns  in  the  melody,  and 
some  other  defects.  But  Bach,  who  at  a  later 
period  found  them  of  great  use  to  his  pupils, 
gradually  took  out  of  them  whatever  sliocked  his 
now  mature  taste,  and  at  length  made  them  really 
expressive  master-pieces,  without  however  dimin- 
ishing their  usefulness  as  exercises  for  the  hands 
and  fingers,  and  for  forming  the  taste.  A  careful 
study  of  these  is  indeed  the  best  preparation  for 
Bach's  greater  works.  3.  Fifteen  three-part  In- 
ventions, which  are  also  known  by  the  the  title  of 
Symphonies.  They  are  intended  for  the  same 
purposes  as  the  preceding,  only  they  lead  the  pu- 
pil on  further. 

4.  "The  Well-tempered  Clavichord"  or  pre- 
ludes and  fugues  in  all  the  keys,  composed  for  the 
use  of  inquisitive  youth,  as  well  as  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  such  as  are  already  versed  in  the  art. 
Part  I.  1 722. — The  second  part  of  this  work,  con- 
taining also  twenty-four  preludes  and  twenty-four 
fugues  in  all  the  keys,  was  composed  at  a  later 
period.  All  are  from  beginning  to  end  master- 
pieces in  this  coUectio.n  ;  while,  in  the  first  part, 
there  are  some  few  pieces  which  bear  the  traces 
of  the  immaturity  of  youth,  and  were  probably 
only  preserved  by  the  author  to  increase  the  num- 
ber to  twenty-four.  But  even  these  were  in 
course  of  time  corrected  by  the  author ;  whole 
passages  are  cut  out  or  altered,  so  that  in  later 
copies  there  are  very  few  pieces  left  which  can  be 
taxed  with  imperfection.  Among  these  few  may 
be  reckoned  the  fugues  in  A  minor,  G  major,  and 
G  minor,  C  major,  F  major  and  F  minor,  &c. 
The  rest  are  all  excellent,  and  some  of  them  in 
no  way  inferior  to  those  in  the  second  part.  And 
even  this  second  part  has,  in  the  lapse  of  time, 
received  many  impjrovements,  as  will  be  seen  on 
comparing  the  old  and  new  copies.  These  two 
parts  together  form  a  treasure  of  Art,  which  can 
certainly  not  be  found  anywhere  but  in  Germany. 

5.  Chromatic  Fantasia  and  Fugue.  I  have 
sought  in  vain  to  find  another  piece  of  this  kind 
by  Bach ;  such  is  not  to  be  found,  for  this  is  a 
unique  work  of  its  kind.  I  first  received  this  fan- 
tasia from  Brunswick,  from  W.  Friedemann.  It 
is  singular  that  this  work,  though  so  astonishing  a 
production  of  Art,  may  be  appreciated  by  the 
most  unpracticed  hearer,  when  performed  with 
even  a  tolerable  degree  of  accuracy. 


6.  A  Fantasia.  This  does  not  at  all  resem- 
ble the  preceding,  but  is  like  the  Allegro  of  a 
sonata  divided  into  two  parts,  and  must  be  per- 
formed in  the  same  movement  and  time.  In  other 
respects  it  is  excellent.  In  some  old  copies  we 
find  a  fugue  annexed  to  it,  which  cannot  however 
belong  to  it.  It  is  not  finished.  The  first  thirty 
bars  arc  unquestionably  by  S.  Bach,  for  they  con- 
tain an  extremely  bold  attempt  to  make  use  of 
diminished  and  extreme  intervals,  and  their  in- 
versions in  a  harmony  of  three  parts.  None  but 
Bach  would  venture  so  bold  an  attempt.  The 
remainder  seems  to  have  been  added  by  a  differ- 
ent hand,  for  it  bears  no  trace  of  the  style  and 
manner  of  Sebastian 

7.  Six  great  Suites,  consisting  of  preludes, 
allemandes,  courantes,  sarabands,  jigs,  &c.  They 
are  known  by  the  title  of  "  the  English  suites," 
having  been  made  by  the  composer  for  an  English- 
man of  rank.  They  are  all  estimable  as  works 
of  Art,  but  some  single  pieces  in  particular, 
such  as  the  jigs  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  suite,  may 
be  regarded  as  master-pieces  of  harmony  and 
melody. 

8.  Six  little  suites,  consisting  of  allemandes, 
courantes,  &c.  They  are  generally  called  French 
suites,  on  account  of  their  being  in  the  French 
taste.  Consistently  with  the  object  he  has  in  view, 
the  composer  is  here  less  learned  than  in  his  other 
suites,  and  makes  use  of  a  melody  more  striking 
and  pleasing.  The  pieces  of  the  fifth  suite  de- 
serve to  be  particularly  noticed  on  this  account, 
being  all  of  the  smoothest  melody  ;  and  in  the  last 
jig  none  but  consonant  intervals,  especially  thirds 
and  sixths,  are  used. 

These  are  the  principal  works  for  the  clavichord 
of  J.  S.  Bach ;  all  of  which  may  be  considered  as 
classical.  Of  single  suites,  toccatas,  and  fugues, 
not  mentioned  among  the  before  named,  although 
they  possess  much  merit  in  various  ways,  most 
must  be  classed  among  his  juvenile  efforts;  and  ten 
or  twelve  single  pieces  out  of  this  number  are 
alone  worth  preserving ;  some  because  they  may 
be  useful  as  exercises  for  the  fingers,  for  which 
indeed  the  composer  originally  intended  them; 
and  others  as  at  least  surpassing  all  similar  pro- 
ductions of  other  composers.  As  an  excellent 
exercise  for  the  fingers  of  both  hands,  I  par- 
ticularly recommend  a  fugue  in  A  minor,  in 
which  the  composer  has  endeavored  very  success- 
fully, by  a  constant  succession  of  running  passages, 
to  give  to  both  hands  equal  strength  and  fa- 
cility. There  is  also  a  little  fugue  in  two  parts, 
which  might  also  be  very  useful  to  beginners,  as 
it  is  very  flowing,  and  contains  nothing  anti- 
cj^uated. 

[To  be  continued.] 


A  New  Prima  Donna. —  A  letter  from  Tu- 
rin says :  "  The  great  attraction  which  Signer 
Renzoni  (Impresario  of  the  Kojal  Opera)  has 
been  fortunate  enough  to  secure,  is  Signora  Ma- 
KIA  PiccoLOMiNi,  who  has  created  a  perfect 
furore  among  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  in 
Turin,  in  Verdi's  opera,  the  "  Trovatore."  With 
great  powers  and  talents  as  a  singer,  this  young  lady 
combines  the  most  inestimable  quality  of  a  great 
actress,  that  of  thoroughly  understanding  the  part 
she  has  to  represent.  But  perhaps  the  romance 
of  her  oivn  history  is  not  the  least  of  her  charms 
for  the  public.  Of  an  ancient  and  noble  family 
of  Sienna,  which  reckons  among  its  members  two 
Popes  (Pius  II.  and  III.)  and  several  cardinals, 
one  of  whom  is  now  in  existence  and  uncle  to  the 
lady  in  question,  she  has  entered  upon  her  pres- 
ent career  much  against  the  wishes  of  her  family 
in  the  first  instance,  solely  from  an  inspiration  of 
her  peculiar  fitness  for  the  stage.  At  an  early 
age  she  evinced  a  great  genius  for  the  art,  and, 
contrary  to  the  prejudices  of  the  class  to  which  she 
belongs,  and  the  arguments  of  her  anxious  parents, 
she  determined  on  pursuing  an  avocation  which 
certainly  promises  now  to  bring  her  wide  renown. 
Her  family  at  length,  finding  this  passion  really 
amounted  to  a  'calling,' gave  way,  and  the  con- 
sent of  all  parties  having  been  obtained,  she  made 
her  debut  with  the  utmost  success  at  Florence ; 
since  then  she  has  sung  at  Pisa,  Rome,  and  other 
places,  with  like  applause." 


Diary  Abroad.— No.  30. 

Berlin,  Nov.  13. — Lenz's  book  on  Bketiioven  again. 
Page  8.  *'  Kapellmei.^ter  in  Bonn  and  excellent  Bass 
singer,  had  tills  grandfather  [Beethoven's]  in  tlie  musical 
dramas  of  the  lime,  L'Aiiiore  Artifjlaiio^  {Mechanic's 
Love),  in  the  "Deserter"  of  Martigny  had  success. 
Who  can  decide  whether  tliis  first  distant  relation  to  the 
theatre  remained  without  influence  upon  the  future  com- 
poser of  Fiddiol" 

Sure  enough,  who  can  decide?  Wegeler  says  the 
grandpapa  not  only  won  gi-eat  applause  in  these  plays 
during  the  time  of  Elector  Clemens  Augustus,  but  pro- 
duced operas  of  his  own  composition,  which  Lenz  should 
not  have  omitted.  Now  as  Clemeus  Augustus  died  nine 
years  before  our  Beethoven  was  born,  and  the  said 
grandfather  lived  until  his  grandson  had  attained  the 
ripe  and  mature  age  of  three  years,  nearly,  Mr.  Lenz's 
question  is  worthy  of  careful  attention. 

Lenz,  p.  9.  "  Distinguished  as  Beethoven  became  af- 
terwards as  a  pianist,  his  teachers  on  this  instrument 
Iiave  remained  unknown,  and  certainly  to  their  happi- 
ness." Wegeler,  who  lived  in  Bonn  at  the  time,  mentions 
Jc/hann  van  Beethoven  (Ludwig's  father)  as  his  first 
teacher,  then  a  Herr  Pfeiffer,  then  van  der  Eder, 
court  organist,  and  then  Neefe,  who  succeWed  van  der 
Eder  just  two  months  after  the  boy  reached  the  age  of 
ten  years.  According  to  Wegeler  and  Scbindler,  Beet- 
hoven did  not  profit  much  by  Neefe's  instruction.  Yet 
Neefe  writes  from  Bonn  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
1793  thus:  "In  November  of  last  year  Ludwig  van 
Beethoven,  second  court  organist  and  indisputably  one 
of  the  first  pianists,  left  Bonn  for  Vienna  at  the  cost  of 
our  Elector  (of  Cologne)  to  perfect  himself  in  the  art 
of  composition  under  Haydn;"  and  in  a  note  adds: 
"  As  this  L.  v.  B.,  according  to  various  accounts,  has 
made  great  progress  in  the  art,  and  is  indebted  for  part 
of  his  culture  to  Herr  Neefe  in  Bonn,  whom  he  has 
thanked  in  writing;  so  perhaps  Herr  N.'s  modesty  will 
allow  a  few  words  to  be  placed  here,  as  they  are  to  the 
credit  of  Herr  B."  "  I  thank  you  for  your  counsel, 
which  you  so  often  have  given  me  in  my  progress  in 
my  heavenly  art.  Should  I  ever  become  a  great  man, 
you  will  have  had  a  part  therein; — that  will  rejoice  you 
all  the  more  as  you  may  be  sure,  etc." 

But  here  is  another  exti'act  from  a  letter  by  Neefe,  ten 
years  before — 1783.  Hs  is  speaking  of  the  musicians  at 
Bonn,  aud  then  says,  "  Louis  van  Beethoven,  son  of  the 
above  named  tenorist,  a  boy  of  eleven  years  of  age  and 
of  very  promising  talents.  He  plays  the  harpsichord 
with  great  expertness  and  power,  reads  well  at  sight 
and,  to  say  all  in  a  word,  plays  nearly  all  Sebastian 
Bach's  Wohltemperiries  Klavier,  placed  in  his  hands  by 

Herr  Neefe Herr  Neefe  has,  ako,  so  far  as  his 

other  duties  allow,  given  him  some  instruction  in  thor- 
ough bass," — and  more  of  the  like.  Ah,  Mr.  Lenz,  it 
is  the  teachers  on  tlie  violin  who  are  unknown ! 

Lenz,  p.  10.  "  The  distinguished  Bernhard  Rommel" 
— Eomberg,  man,  Eomberc;  —  if  this  was  a  mere 
misprint,  why  is  it  not  in  the  table  of  errata? 

P.  13.  "  One  of  his  first  acquaintances  (in  Vienna) 
was  Baron  Vox  Swieten,  formerly  physician  to  the 
Empress  Maria  Theresa,  &c." 

Not  so,  Mr.  Lenz.  The  old  physician  died  years  fa- 
fore.  This  man  was  his  son,  privy  counsellor  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Imperial  Library. 

P.  18.  (Speaking  of  the  Septet),  "  Haydn  praised  the 
3'onth,  already  so  great  a  master,  and  we  must  consider 
him  perfectly  honest  in  this.  The  answer  of  Beethoven 
is  ironical!"  still  his  Septet  was  not  a  'Creation'" — 
"That,"  replied  Haydn,  nettled,  "you  could  not  have 
written,  for  you  are  an  Allieht." 

Aloys  Fuohs,  of  Vienna,  the  celebrated  collector  of 
autographs  and  pictures  of  composers  and  musicians, 
relates  the  story  thus: 

"  One  day  after  the  performance  of  the  ballet, '  Men  of 
Prometheus,'  Haydn  met  his  former  pupil,  and  stopping 
him,  addressed  him  with:  "Well,  I  heard  your  ballet 
yesterday  and  was  greatly  pleased  with  it." 

"Oh,  dear  papa,"  replied  Beethoven,  "you  are  very 
good,  but  still  it  is  very  far  from  being  a  '  Creation.'  " 

Haydn,  talvcn  by  surprise,  and  not  well  pleased  at  the 
idea  of  any  comparison  between  the  two  works,  paused 
a  moment  and  answered  significantly;  "  That  is  true;  it 
is  indeed  no  '  Creation,'  and  I  hardly  believe  its  author 
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■will  ever  reach  that;"  upon  wliicli,  both  somewhat  dis- 
concerted, they  separated. 

Considering,  first,  that  the  subject  of  "  Prometheus" 
is  the  advance  of  man  from  the  rudest,  savage  state, — 
that  of  a  mere  animal, — through  the  reception  of  the 
Promethean  fire,  to  a  state  of  the  higliest  enlightened 
civilization ;  and  secondly,  both  the  "  Creation"  and  the 
ballet  were  performed  for  the  first  time  during  the  same 
spring  (1799),  both  being  therefore  the  topic  of  general 
conversation,  the  reply  of  Beethoven  to  Haydn  loses 
nil  its  irony,  and  Mr.  Lenz's  story  must  be  taken  for 
what  it  is  worth. 

P.  78.  (Speaking  of  the  Masses  said,  &c.,  after  Beet- 
hoven's death.)  "  The  author  is  indebted  to  the  distin- 
guished singer,  Lablache,  for  this  notice,  who,  being 
present  at  the  death  of  Beethoven  [bti  devi  Tode  Beet- 
hoven's gegenwnrliff]  gave  us  his  last  words  thus:  '  Do 
you  hear  the  bell?  The  scene  changes!'  In  the  theatres 
of  Vientia  a  bell  gives  the  signal  of  the  changes  of 
scene." 

I  find  it  hard  to  make  this  out.  The  Italian,  Lablache, 
present  at  the  death  of  Beethoven!  True,  the  great 
singer  was  in  Vienna  at  the  time,  singing  at  the  Karnt!:- 
nerthor  theatre,  and  joined  in  the  great  master's  funeral 
obsequies.  Beethoven  died  a  few  minutes  before  6 
o'clock,  P.*M.,  March  2Gth.  Sciiindler  wrote  to 
MoscHELES  on  the  24th:  '''  He  is  conscious  of  his  ap- 
proaching end,  for  yesterday  he  said  tome  and  Breuning: 
"Plaudite  amici^  commdia  Jinita  est.-*  On  the  morning 
of  the  24th  he  took  the  sacrament.  At  1  o'clock,  P.  M., 
the  struggle  began  and  lasted  two  days.  The  man  who 
closed  his  eyes  was  Mr.  Anselm  Hiittenbrenner  of 
Giirtz.  Nowhere  have  I  found  any  allusion  to  Lablache's 
presence,  unless  when  Schindler  says  in  his  letter  to 
Moscheles  that,  of  the  crowd  who  came  to  see  B.,  '*  none 
were  admitted  except  those  who  are  bold  and  audacious 
enough  to  molest  the  dying  man  in  his  last  hours."  I 
will  not  believe  this  of  Lablache,  there  must  be  some 
mistake;  either  Lenz  misunderstood  Lablache,  or  he 
has  expressed  himself  in  a  way  to  make  me  misunder- 
stand him. 

P.  31.    (The  note  to  Schuppanzigh,  Vol.  II.,  p.  15:) 

"  To  Herr  Schuppanzigh, 

Besuohe  er  mich  nicht  mehr.  Ich  gebe  keine  acade- 
mie.    (Let/iim  visit  me  no  more.    I  give  no  academy.) 

"The  last  billet  shows  in  the  use  of  '  er'  [the  third 
person  singular]  used  only  by  masters  to  servants,  the 
distance  which  in  the  mind  of  Beethoven  separates  a 
first  violin  from  the  master  who  writes  the  notes  for  it 
before  hand." 

And  this  remai-k  of  Mr.  Lenz  shows  too  the  distance 
which  separates  a  man  from  accuracy  who  writes  a  book 
without  examining  the  sources  of  information  open  to 
him.  What  does  the  use  of  er  show  in  the  following 
sentences,  written  by  Schuppanzigh  himself  in  Beet- 
hoven's book,  sentences  relating  to  the  same  concert, 
mentioned  above  as  the  "  Academic,"  or  to  the  other 
which  followed? 

[Scuppanzigh  to  B.]  Weiss  er  nicht  ob  Umlauf  [Ka- 
pellmeister] mit  den  Siingern  correpitirt  hat  oder  nicht? 

Again;  "  Wie  ist  es  mit  dem  Concert?  Wenn  es 
sein  ernst  est,  so  ist  jetzt  Zeit  Anstalt  dazu  zu 
machen.  JSr  braucht  gar  nicht  neues  zu  machen.  .  .  . 
Das  erste  concert  gebe  er  noch  im  Advent,  das  ist  ende 
dieses  Monats." 

Pages  on  pages  might  be  given,  but  this  is  enough  to 
show  that  Jlr.  Lenz  has  made  a  slight  error  in  his  infer- 
ence. 

P.  140.  "  Rome  was  for  Mozart  not  mirch  more  than 
a  mass  by  Palestrina,  which  he  wrote  out  after  once 
hearing,  because  by  the  statutes  of  the  Sextine  Chapel 
the  score  could  not  be  seen."  For  "  Mass  by  Palestrina" 
read  "  Miserere  by  Allegei."  The  error  is  not  cor- 
rected in  the  errata. 

P.  227.  (Speaking  of  Ries's  anecdote  of  Steibelt  and 
B.,  Moscheles'  Schindler,  Vol.  II.,  289.)  "  The  theme  of 
the  noble  horn  vavLations  of  that  trio  (op.  11),  '  pria  ohe 
I'impegno,'  a  favorite  street  song  of  the  time,  out  of  the 
'  Tree  of  Diana'  by  Mai-tini." 

Professor  Dehn  showed  me  this  theme  as  a  Trio  in 
Weigl's  '  Corsair.' 

There  goes  the  watchman's  whistle,  for  midnight, so 

good  night,  Mr.  Lenz. 


New  York,  Deo.  17. — In  spite  of  the  very  in- 
clement weather,  and  a  German  lecture  which  had 
drawn  off  many  of  the  habitual  concert-goers,  Dod- 
worth's  Saloon  was  quite  well  filled  on  Saturday 
night  at  Eisfeld's  Soire'e.  The  principal  feature 
of  the  programme  was  a  Quartet  by  Rubinstein, 
of  whom  your  "  Diarist"  gave  us  so  interesting  an 
account  last  winter.  I  was  better  pleased  with  this 
composition  of  "the  future,"  than  with  that  by 
Brahms,  mentioned  in  my  last.  It  is  very  compre- 
hensible, with  pleasing,  though  not  altogether  ori- 
ginal melodies,  the  main  idea  well  carried  through 
without  pretension  or  far-fetched  elFects  ;  in  a  word, 
a  sound,  healthy  composition.  If  one  is  at  times  a 
little  reminded  of  Mendelssohn,  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  this  is  only  op.  17  of  a  young  com- 
poser, whose  acquaintance  one  can  make  with  plea- 
sure, and  with  the  hope  soon  to  renew  it  in  another 
of  his  brain-children.  Mme.  Bouchelle  sang  a 
most  beautiful  aria  bj'  Mozart  :  Ch'io  mi  scordi  di 
te,  of  vfhich  I  unfortunately  cannot  discover  whether 
it  is  from  one  of  the  composer's  less  known  operas, 
or  an  independent  composition.  Why  cannot  some 
of  our  musical  young  ladies,  who  waste  time,  voice 
and  enthusiasm  upon  noisy  Italian  arias,  of  which 
even  the  best  are  entirely  out  of  place  in  the  drawing 
room,  rather  turn  their  attention  to  the  many  excel- 
lent compositions,  so  little  known,  of  the  great  mas- 
ters 7  There  are  so  many  arias  of  Mozart,  from  Cosi 
fan  tutte,  from  Tito,  not  to  mention  those  from  Figa- 
ro, etc. ;  of  Gluck,  of  Weber,  and,  beyond  all 
these  in  beauty,  the  "Ah  perfido"  of  Beethoven, 
which  do  not  require  half  as  much  execution  and 
flexibility  of  voice  as  the  bravura  pieces  of  Verdi, 
Bellini,  Dontzetti,  etc.,  and  give  so  much  more 
food  for  the  mind  and  heart. 

But — a  nos  moutons :  Mme.  Bouchelle  did  not  do 
justice  either  to  the  above  mentioned  aria,  or  to  a 
pleasing  little  ballad  by  Mr.  Eisfeld  :  "  Oh  come  to 
me  my  darling  love,"  which  we  have  heard  once  be- 
fore at  one  of  his  Soire'cs.  Her  singing  is  very 
coarse,~  to  say  the  least,  and  she  is  often  out  of  tune. 

Anything  unpleasant,  however,  was  amply  made 
up  for  by  the  exquisite  Variations  by  Beethoven, 
from  one  of  his  Quartets,  op.  18,  (if  I  remember  right), 
which  formed  the  middle  number  of  the  programme. 
Can  anybody  write  variations  like  Beethoven  ?  or 
I  should  rather  say,  but  he,  for  what  are  all  others 
compared  tohis?  In  the  rendering  of  them  Mr. 
Eisfeld  and  his  friends  surpassed  themselves.  In- 
deed I  have  never  heard  them  pl.-iy  better  than  they 
did  during  this  whole  evening.  I  cannot  even  find  a 
word  to  say  against  the  first  violin,  and  hardly  think 
my  neighbor  of  the  Gazette  will  dare  repeat  his  rather 
uncivil  assertion  of  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  there  was 
no  .artist  in  this  quartet.  The  concert  ended  with  a 
Quintet,  op.  130,  of  Spohr,  which  appeared  to  me 
far  inferior  to  his  other  compositions  of  the  same  kind, 
and  sounded  so  tame  and  shallow  after  the  preceding 
instrumental  pieces,  that  I  think  even  admirers  of 
Spohr  must  have  felt  the  difference.  Mr.  Tijim's 
rendering  of  the  piano  part  was,  as  usual,  faultless 
in  point  of  execution:  smooth,  pure,  polished  like 
marble,  but  cold  like  marble,  too,  and  to  me  entirely 
uns3'mpathetie. 

Dec.  18th. — I  have  just  come  from  the  Matinee  of 
Messrs.  Mason  and  Bergmann,  where  quite  a  large 
audience  were  assembled,  and  am  sorry  that  my  re- 
port cannot  be  entirely  satisfactory.  The  defect  in 
the  ensemble,  of  which  I  complained  in  my  last,  was 
even  more  obvious  on  this  occasion.  The  gentlemen 
of  the  Quartet  should  not  attempt  to  play  music 
which  presents  diiBculties  that  even  finished  players 
cannot  surmount  without  long  and  faithful  practice. 
The  Quartet  of  Beethoven,  op.  59,  with  which 
they  commenced,  belongs  to  this  class  of  composi- 


tions, and  instead  of  being)  difficult  to  understand  as 
it  is  in  itself,^  made  clearer  by  a  correct,  distinct  exe- 
cution, was  rendered  quite  incomprehensible  by  the 
confused,  disjointed  manner  in  which  it  was  per- 
formed. So  far  as  I  could  judge,  I  like  best  the 
Allegretto  Scherzando,  which  was  at  least  played  so 
that  one  could  distinguish  its  Beethovenish  mixture 
of  eccentricity  and  soul-stirring  beauty.  There 
were  but  three  more  pieces  on  the  programme;  quite 
an  improvement  upon  that  first  Matinee,  which  was 
decidedly  too  long.  The  second  piece  was  "  M&lita- 
tion  sur  Ip.  premier  prelude  de  S.  Bach,  arrange  par 
Ch.  Gounod;"  a  short,  but  beautiful  thing,  in 
which,  as  far  as  I  eonld  understand,  the  diflerent 
parts  of  the  prelude  were  divided  among  the  piano, 
violin,  and  violoncello.  The  violin  had  the  air,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  proved  by  his  tasteful  rendering  of  it 
that  in  anything  which  lies  within  range  of  his 
power  he  is  far  from  being  without  merit.  Mr.  Ma- 
son next  appeared  alone,  and  played  Chopin's 
Ballade,  op.  47,  very  finely.  I  think  I  prefer  his 
interpretation  of  Chopin's  more  delicate,  dreamy 
style,  while  Hoffiiann  excels  in  his  wild,  stormy, 
restless  compositions.  The  last  piece  was  Schu- 
mann's beautiful  Quartet  in  E  flat,  op.  47,  for  piano 
and  three  stringed  instruments.  It  is  very  charac- 
teristic of  the  composer,  and  yet  not  as  abstruse  and 
difficult  to  comprehend  as  many  of  his  works.  Its 
execution  by  the  stringed  instruments  was  much 
superior  to  that  of  the  first  Quartet,  while  Mr.  Mason 
rendered  his  part  very  ablj-,  with  great  correctness 
and  energy,  and  manifested  a  very  obvious  improve- 
ment in  his  playing  since  last  winter. 

1 


New  York,  Dec.  19th.  —  Sunday  night  was 
kept  at  the  Academy  of  Music  by  a  Sacred  Con- 
cert for  the  benefit  of  the  Ladies  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul.  The  soloists  of  the  opera  troupe  gave  the 
principal  pieces  of  Rossini's  Stabat  Slater,  in  a  most 
indifferent  manner,  as  well  as  some  other  selections 
dubbed  "  Sacred,"  for  the  occasion.  The  vocal  per- 
formances call  for  no  particular  remark,  except 
Miss  Henslek's  singing  of  Schubert's  Ave  Maria. 
Her  sweet  and  sympathetic  voice  did  full  justice  to 
the  melody,  which,  however  often  heard,  can  never 
become  hackneyed.  But  for  that  modern  nuisance  in 
voealism — the  constant  tremolo — which  Miss  Hensler 
was  forced  to  learn  when  in  Italy,  her  rendering  of  the 
song  would  have  been  nearly  faultless.  This  con- 
cert afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  debut  of  a  new 
pianist,  a  Mr.  Engleberts,  from  Amsterdam  via 
London.  It  seems  as  though  the  more  we  advance 
in  musical  knowledge  and  perception  here,  the  less 
will  this  be  believed  by  musicians  abroad.  The 
bureau  of  the  Revieu  Franco-Italienne,  Paris,  have 
lately  sent  to  Mr.  Paine  several  artists  for  his  troupe, 
who  are  really  fitted  for  Kansas ;  and  now  comes 
this  "Fliegender  Hollander,"  with  hopes  of  Jenny 
LiND  enthusiasm  and  Misk.a  Hauser  purses.  But 
Mr.  Engleberts  will  not  astonish  the  new  world,  and 
will  probably  rest  satisfied  with  his  debut.  This 
gentleman  went  through  with  Weber's  Concert- 
Stucl  and  two  other  pieces,  one  by  Littolf  ;  when 
he  had  finished  the  audience  were  highly  delighted. 

11  Trovaiore  is  decidedly  the  most  successful  opera 
of  the  season.  Mme.  De  L.-^  Grange's  wonderful 
vocalization,  coupled  with  the  inimitable  beauties  of 
Rossini's  "Barber,"  fails  to  draw  good  houses;  but 
the  anvils  and  miserere,  and  the  poison,  stake  and 
scaffold  attract  full  houses  always.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  there  is  more  reason  for  this  now  than 
heretofore,  for,  although  I  would  not  turn  the  corner 
to  hear  the  music  of  Verdi's  "Troubadour,"  I 
would  turn  many  corners  to  hear  De  La  Grange 
and  Didiee  in  their  solos  in  this  opera.  You  will 
probably  hear  them  before  long. 

Concerts  without  number  crowd  into  the  remain- 
der of  the  present  week.    Most  important  is  the  first 
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soiree  of  L.  M.  Gottschalk.  It  is  long  since  tliis 
brilliant  pianist  has  been  heard  in  New  York,  and 
his  audience  should  be  a  crowded  one.  He  stands 
probably  at  the  very  head  of  the  French  School  of 
pianism  ;  in  this  particular  department  he  is  undoubt- 
edly without  a  superior  at  home  or  abroad.  Miss 
Makia  S.  Braineed,  one  of  our  best  New  York 
vocalists,  gives  a  concert  on  the  same  (Thursday) 
evening ;  it  is  her  first  in  the  city,  and  as  an  Ameri- 
can of  talent,  assiduous  in  her  studies,  she  will  de- 
serve the  countenance  of  the  monied  public.  On 
the  same  evening  the  German  Sangerbund  (300 
singers,  with  an  orchestra  of  50,  under  Bekgmann) 
hold  out  tljcir  banner  at  the  Tabernacle.  On  Friday 
a  complimentary  to  Mrs.  Bostwick  ;  and  on  Satur- 
day the  farewell  of  the  Brothers  Mollenhader; 
quite  enough  for  the  week  before  Christmas. 

MiLAMO. 


Berlin,  Nov.  12. — Another  concert  last  night 
by  Clara  ScnnMANN  and  Joachim. 

Sonata,  E  flat,  (op.  7)  Beethoven,  for  pianoforte. 
Popular  melody,  by  Schumann,  for  violin. 
Romanza,  in  G,  Beethoven,  for  violin. 
Chromatic  Fantasia,  Bach,  pianoforte. 
Sonata  in  G,  Beethoven,  on  pianoforte  and  violin. 
Chaconne,  Bach,  on  violin. 

I  have  not  a  single  word  to  say ! 

Nov.  13. — The  wisdom  of  the  National  Zeitung 
man,  as  usual,  was  confined  to  the  programme  last 
Saturday  night.  He  reports  that  Joachim  played  at 
the  close  "  two  of  those  spirited  caprices  by  Paga- 
nini,  the  greater  part  of  which  Robert  Schumann  has 
arranged  for  the  piauo.  Rellstae  is  not  so  easily 
caught ;  he  says  '■  an  Etude  by  Bach  and  caprice  by 
Paganini." 

He  did  get  caught  though,  the  other  day.  Speak- 
ing of  Loewe's  "Job,"  he  expressed  his  dissatisfac- 
tion that  passages  from  the  New  should  have  been 
interpolated  into  the  poetry  of  the  Old  Testament. 
A  few  days  later,  after  a  very  severe  criticism  upon 
a  piece  of  music,  he  says,  "  Perhaps  I  have  erred, 
as  I  oft  have  in  life — I  wish  it."  And  in  a  note: 
"As,  lately,  in  the  oratorio  of  Job,  in  regard  to  the 
passages  :  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer,"  and  the 
"  loosing  the  bands  of  Orion,"  which  I  held  not  to 
be  from  the  Old  Testament.  I  do  but  my  duty  in 
acknowledging  the  error." 

Does  not  that  make  one  respect  Eellstal)  ? 

Dec.  1. — I  find  the  following  in  a  German  paper: 
"  The  musical  public  of  Vienna  is  preparing  for  a 
grand  jubilee,  upon  the  centennial  anniversary  of 
Mozart's  birthday,  which  conies  upon  the  27th  of 
January  next.  Glogge,  the  music-seller,  is  to  lead 
a  grand  concert,  to  be  preceded  by  other  musical 
festivities.  The  most  interesting  fact  connected  with 
the  affair,  (if  it  is  a  fact,)  is  a  discovery  which 
Glogge  thinks  he  has  made.  It  is  well  known  that 
all  knowledge  of  the  exact  place  of  Mozart's  burial 
in  the  St.  Marxer  burial-ground,  is  supposed  long 
since  to  have  been  lost.  [See  Holmes's  Mozart, 
(Amer.  ed.)  p.  361]  Many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  discover  this,  in  vain.  Glogge  supposes  he 
has  succeeded,  in  the  following  manner.  He  had 
learned  by  some  means  that  among  the  grave-diggers 
of  the  St.  Marxer  cemetery  existed  a  tradition  of 
there  being  a  sign  to  mark  the  composer's  grave, 
which  is  to  this  effect.  When  Mozart  was  buried, 
one  of  the  grave-diggers  then  present  planted  upon 
the  grave  a  willow  for  his  own  assistance  in  finding 
the  spot  when  visitors  came  to  see  it.  He  made  this 
known  to  his  friends,  and  they  to  their  successors, 
so  that  to  this  day  tlie  tradition  of  the  '  Mozart  wil- 
low' lives  among  them.  The  twig  has  in  the  mean 
time  become  a  large  tree,  and  is  still  to  be  seen  in 
that  part  of  the  grounds  where  it  is  known  that  the 
immortal  master  was  buried.  Glogge  has  already 
taken  measures  to  decide  this  matter,  and  if  it  be 


found  that  the  right  grave  is  really  at  length  dis- 
covered, a  monument  will  be  erected  there." 

One  must   express   doubts  of  anything   decisive 
being  the  result  of  the  investigation.  A.  vv.  x. 


Jiuirflit'j)  Jouijnnl  cf  Uluslr. 
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CONCERTS. 


Mendelssohn  Choral  Society. — The  Sec- 
ond performance  of  the  "  Messiah  "  drew  a  large 
audience  to  the  Tromont  Temple,  in  spite  of 
another  stormy  day  and  evening.  The  perfor- 
mance as  a  whole  was  even  better  than  before ; 
the  choruses  were  many  of  them  grandly  given. 
Particularly  eflTective  were  those  livelier  ones, 
like  "  All  we  like  sheep,"  "  He  trusted  in  God," 
"  Lift  up  your  heads,"  "  Good  will  to  men,"  &c. 
The  "  Wonderful"  chorus  came  out  with  a  gran- 
der crescendo  in  its  succession  of  sublime  announce- 
ments. The  first  chorus :  "  Glory  to  God,"  to 
our  feeling,  would  have  more  efTect,  more  majes- 
ty, were  it  sung  not  quite  so  rapidly ;  and  the 
same  remark  occurred  to  us  in  several  other  places, 
as  it  does  in  almost  all  performances  we  hear  of 
the  "Messiah,"  in  these  days.  But  the  doctors 
disagree  sadly  on  these  points.  As  a  general  rule, 
that  time  in  which  a  piece  of  music  moves  most 
easily  and  naturally,  is  the  right  time.  It  was 
pleasant  to  see  so  many  of  our  best  solo-singers 
scattered  through  the  four  parts  of  the  chorus, — 
and  still  pleasanter  to  hear  them.  The  great  or- 
gan told  with  fine  effect.  The  orchestra  went 
somewhat  smoother  than  before,  and  the  conduc- 
tor had  not  so  much  the  appearance  of  doing  all 
before  and  for  each  instrument ;  indeed  there 
was  a  marvellous  change  for  the  better  in  the 
moderated  manner  of  his  beating  time  ;  it  looked 
more  as  if  the  instruments  could  go  alone,  the  pan- 
tomime becoming  subordinate  to  the  music. 

Of  the  combined  performances  we  think  there 
was  nothing  on  the  whole  quite  so  impressive,  so 
satisfying  in  the  execution,  as  those  two  plain, 
solid,  richly  and  solemnly  harmonized  Chorales 
from  Mendelssohn's  "  St.  Paul,"  with  organ 
accompaniment  alone.  The  voices,  150  or  more, 
were  beautifully  blended,  and  there  was  a  con- 
tinuity and  wholeness  in  each  great  swelling  and 
subsiding  wave  of  sound,  which  made  it  at  once 
solenmizing  and  refreshing  as  the  sea-shore.  Yet 
we  think  we  would  have  gladly  renounced  the 
Chorales  for  the  sake  of  retaining  two  more  of  the 
most  important  choruses  in  the  "Messiah,"  to- 
wit,  that  most  beautiful  one :  "  And  with  his 
stripes,"  and  the  sublime  double  ending  :  "  Wor- 
thy the  Lamb,"  and  "  Amen."  But  it  is  hard  to 
decide  iiihat  to  omit,  where  everything  is  great. 

Of  the  solos  we  may  simply  say  that  Miss  Ade- 
laide Phillipps  only  deepened  our  conviction 
that  she  is  much  the  best  interpreter  of  those 
beautiful  and  profoundly  touching  contralto  songs, 
that  we  remember  in  our  Boston  oratorios.  "  He 
was  despised  "  was  sung  with  as  much  truth  of 
feeling,  as  satisfying  richness  of  voice.  The  air 
from  "  St.  Paul,"  too,  sounded  as  if  it  were  made 
for  her  to  sing.  Mrs.  Long  sang  "  I  know  that 
my  Redeemer,"  &c.  with  simplicity,  and  good  voice 
and  execution.  There  is  rather  a  lack  of  '  unction,' 
however,  in  her  rendering  of  such  music,  which  is 
not  so  bad  by  any  means  as  false  pathos :  so  long 


as  there  is  simplicity,  with  such  talent,  there  is 
much  to  hope.  In  "  There  were  shepherds," 
she  was  highly  satisfactory,  save  only  in  the  touch- 
ing of  one  note,  both  this  time  and  before,  too 
high,  (■'  Christ,  the  Lord.") 

The  opening  solo,  "  Comfort  ye,"  this  time  was 
sung  by  a  soprano  voice.  Miss  Botiiamly. — 
Whether  from  association  or  not,  we  could  not 
but  miss  the  golden,  manly  tenor  there  ;  but  it 
was  sung  with  sweetness,  purity,  and  good  ex- 
pression, and  (one  is  glad  to  think)  without  em- 
bellishment of  a  text  so  perfect  in  its  every  inter- 
val and  cadence.  In  "  Come  unto  him,  all  ye 
that  labor,"  the  effect  of  her  fine  musical  voice 
was  impaired  by  a  slight  drowsiness  of  manner ; 
one  must  be  in  earnest  with  such  music.  Mr.  Gil- 
bert exerted  himself  creditably,  with  a  very  fair 
tenor  voice  ;  but  in  such  pieces  as :  "  Thy  re- 
buke hath  broken  his  heart,"  one  feels  the  want  of 
just  the  finest  tenor  voice  and  culture,  musical 
and  spiritual,  to  express  all  its  depth  of  feeling 
and  of  beauty.  Mr.  Wetherbee  delivered  the 
bass  songs  in  a  careful  and  well-studied  manner, 
executing  the  roulades  neatly  and  artistically. 

Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club. — The  pro- 
gramme of  the  third  concert  was  made  up  in 
great  part  of  novelties,  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  first  and  last  piece,  we  think  hardly  proved 
so  enjoyable  to  that  assembly  of  classical  music- 
lovers,  as  the  two  preceding.  We  trust  the  Club 
will  not  allow  too  much  influence  to  the  oft- 
renewed  demand  for  lighter  music,  and  occasional 
complaints  about  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  On 
the  other  hand,  their  little  public  has  been  so 
long  used  to  listening  to  a  great  variety  of  the  quar- 
tets, quintets  and  trios  of  the  greatest  masters, 
that  we  think  the  introduction  of  a  new  author 
occasionally,  will  find  curious  ears  and  help  to 
extend  our  knowledge  of  composers  somewhat, 
without  sacrificing  the  primary  and  proper  in- 
terest of  such  concerts.  To  appreciate  the  art, 
the  inspiration  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  we 
must  sometimes  hear  what  smaller  and  yet  clever 
men  have  done.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  please 
everybody  in  the  matter  of  programmes,  and  we 
think  the  Club  are  safe  in  presenting  what  them- 
selves esteem  the  best,  since  their  persistence  in 
that  high  course  thus  far,  in  spite  of  the  danger 
of  going  over  the  heads  of  the  public  for  some 
time  at  first,  has  been  rewarded  by  so  faithful 
an  audience  from  year  to  year.  The  programme 
was  this : 

PART  I. 

1.  Quartet  in  Gr,  No.  75, Haydn. 

Allegro— Adagio — Minuetto — Finale,  Allegro  vivace. 

2.  Trio  in  E,  op.  8,  for  Piano,  A'iolin  and  Violoncello, 

(first  time.) Th.  Gouvy. 

Allegro — Andante — Finale,  Allegro  assai. 
Messr.i.  Parker,  A.  &  W.  Fries. 

PART  II. 

3.  Adagio  from  a  Sonata  for  Flute  and  Piano,  arranged 

for  Quintet, Kulilau. 

Gdstav  Krebs. 

4.  Salon  Duet,  op.  25,  for  Violin  and  Piano, David. 

Messrs.  A.  Fries  and  Parker. 

5.  Posthumous  Quarfet  in  D  minor,  (first  time,). . .  .Schubert. 

Allegro — Andante  con  moto— Scherzo  Allegro  molto — ■ 
Finale,  Presto. 

The  Quartet  of  Haydn  was  a  delightful  open- 
ing, and  its  every  movement  was  most  keenly 
relished.  The  beauty  and  deep  feeling  of  the 
Adagio,  and  the  inimitable  esprit  and  playful 
grace  and  delicacy  of  the  minuetto  and  finale, 
were  given  in  the  happiest  and  most  finished  man- 
ner of  the  Club.  There  is  no  better  music  than 
Haydn's  to  create  a  sound  and  cheerful  mood  and 
appetite  for  what  may  follow ;  and  this  quartet  in 
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G  is  one  of  tte  very  best  of  the  eighty  left  us  by 
the  father  of  the  Quartet. 

M.  GouVY  is  a  young  French  composer,  who 
cultivates  the  classical  forms,  and  whose  Sympho- 
ny and  other  works  have  won  high  praise  from 
Chobley  of  the  Athenmum,  and  from  German 
critics.  The  Trio  in  E  is  of  a  light,  grace- 
ful, somewhat  sentimental  character,  and  quite 
French.  The  Allegro  movement  seemed  the 
truest  to  the  Sonata  character ;  it  has  pleasant 
themes,  easily  and  skilfully  developed,  with  a 
light  running  arpeggio  for  piano,  which  Mr.  Par- 
ker played  with  great  neatness  and  delicacy. 
The  Andante  seemed  to  us  more  like  a  distinct, 
salon  piece,  than  like  a  movement  in  a  Sonata 
piece ;  it  has  a  soft,  nocturne-like  sentiment,  aiid 
considerable  beauty,  without  much  depth.  In  the 
Finale  we  confess  we  were  lost,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
the  composer  were  lost  in  the  vague  pursuit  of  a 
fit  place  to  leave  off  at  with  all  due  eclat. — 
But  we  cannot  profess  ourselves  able  to  form  a 
reliable  opinion  of  so  elaborate  a  work  upon  a 
single  hearing. 

The  Adagio  of  Kuhlau,  like  most  things  in 
which  a  flute  rests  upon  a  quartet  of  strings,  was 
rather  a  milk  and  watery  affair ;  it  was  well 
played,  however.  The  Duet  for  violin  and  piano 
was  quite  charming  in  its  way ;  a  very  genuine 
little  musical  fancy,  artistically  worked  out,  and 
making  a  nice  bit  of  relief  amid  longer  and  more 
brain-taxing  pieces  ;  but  less  appreciable  in  that 
way,  following  as  it  did  upon  other  light  things. 

The  gem  and  real  novelty  of  the  evening  was 
that  glorious  Quartet  by  Franz  Schubert, 
some  portions  of  which  we  remembered  to  have 
heard  only  once  befoi'e  at  a  soiree  of  Mr.  Dres- 
el's.  How  characteristic  it  is,  from  the  first 
chord  to  the  last!  It  has  all  the  wildness,  all  the 
sweetness,  all  the  fire  and  depth  of  passion,  in  a 
word  the  genius  of  its  gifted  author.  It  is  full  of 
those  short,  march-like  rhythms,  so  mystical  in  their 
haimony,  which  abound  in  his  piano  works.  The 
Andante  opens  like  a  solemn  funeral  march,  of 
profound  feeling  and  beauty,  and  reveals  contin- 
ually new  wonders  in  a  series  of  most  poetic 
variations.  The  Scherzo  is  fairy-like,  and  the 
Finale  marvellously  exciting;  there  is  a  remi- 
niscence in  it  of  the  "  Erl  King,"  a  snatch  of 
the  same  mysterious  whispered  melody,  sung  in 
harmonics  on  the  strings.  Finely  played,  as  it  was, 
it  drew  every  hearer,  wondering,  delighted, 
thrilled,  within  the  circle  of  that  thoroughly  ro- 
mantic genius. 


"  O  CARA  iMMAGiNE."  Of  this  beautiful  aria 
from  Mozart's  "Magic  Flute,"  sung  by  Mr. 
Arthurson  at  the  last  Orchestral  Concert,  we 
translate  the  following  description  by  the  com- 
poser's Russian  biographer,  Oulibichepf.  It 
occurs  in  his  analysis  of  the  entire  opera  : 

"  No.  4  is  one  of  the  loveliest  and  most  won- 
derful tenor  arias  in  existence.  In  the  besjinnino- 
nothing  decided,  no  figures  and  almost  no  accom- 
paniment ;  an  indeterminate  rhythm.  Scarcely 
has  the  orchestra  given  the  key,  E  flat  major, 
when  the  voice  utters  a  long  exclamation  :  Dies 
Bildniss  ist  hezaubernd  schoii  1  (This  iman-e  is 
enchantingly  beautiful !)  One  of  those  Ahs  ! 
which  contains  a  whole  history  in  itself,  to  speak 
in  the  jargon  of  our  modern  romanticists.  Some 
speedily  resolved  doubts,  about  the  nature  of  his 
feeling,  cross  the  growing  emotion  of  Tamino ; 
melodic  phrases  alternate  with  declaimed  ones, 


besides  some  instrumental  answers ;  the  key 
seems  to  waver,  as  if  only  waiting,  until  the  mat- 
ter be  decided,  to  assume  a  more  decided  course. 
But  when  at  length,  through  question  after  ques- 
tion about  his  own  state  of  mind,  the  young  man 
arrives  at  what  for  him  and  Mozart  is  the  weigh- 
tiest thing:  Were  the  oriylnal  of  this  image  here, 
what  would  I  do  !  then  the  conscious  human  Me 
is  unfolded  to  its  most  secret  depths  ;  you  see  it 
in  the  elaboration  of  the  answer  (33d  to  42dbar). 
Was  ever  the  presentiment  of  first  love,  with  all 
its  fainting  ecstacy,  all  the  thrill  and  trembling 
of  a  virgin  organization,  reproduced  with  such 
psychological  truth,  such  a  godlike  charm  ?  Do 
you  not  feel  the  pulsation  of  the  heart's  minutest 
fibres  in  the  accompaniment,  and  is  there  any- 
thing more  happy  than  the  general  pause,  which 
fills  out  the  43d  measure  ?  Tamino  is  at  length 
clear  in  his  own  mind ;  the  eyes  of  the  image, 
growing  more  and  more  expressive,  have  solved 
for  him  the  riddle,  but  his  breath  forsakes  him 
when  he  finds  it  out.  What  if  she  were  there  ? 
— O,  were  she  now  to  come,  Tamino  knows  what 
lie  would  have  to  do.  He  would  press  her  to  his 
heart,  and  she  should  be  forever  his.  Bravissimo  ! 
This  brings  love  to  its  goal,  and  the  musical  pro- 
gression is  at  an  end,  wonderfully  concluding  the 
lyrical  moment  and  letting  the  composer  rest. 
After  the  pause  no  doubt  prevails,  there  are  no 
more  declamatory  and  inquiring  phrases.  It  is  all 
clear  in  the  singer's  soul ;  an  unbounded  yearning 
for  possession  seizes  it ;  the  melody  flows  on  in 
steady  stream.  There  is  nothing  like  this  aria, 
even  in  the  repertoire  of  Mozart." 


New  Music. 

(From  G.  P.  Eeed  &  Co.) 
Soirees  Musicaks,  by  Rossini.    Nos.  6  and  7. 

No.  6  is  a  nnive,  pretty  Tyrolese  melody:  La  Pasto- 
rella  dell'  Alpi,  or  the  Shepherdess  of  the  Alps.  It  is 
quite  easy,  in  the  natural  key,  goes  up  to  G,  modulates 
into  a  sweet  strain  in  the  relative  minor,  and  ends  with  a 
yodling  refrain.  No.  7,  La  Gita  in  Gondola,  or  the  Boat 
Song,  is  lovely,  both  melody  and  accompaniment  in  Ros- 
sini's best  vein.  It  reminds  us  of  those  delicious 
choruses  and  songs  in  the  opening  scene  of  "  Tell",  by 
the  freshness  and  watery  coolness  of  its  melody,  as  well 
as  by  the  rich  surprises  in  its  modulations,  by  which 
Kossini  so  well  illustrates  his  own  saying  to  Hiller:  "  All 
great  composers  have  fine  (subtle)  modulations."  To 
those  who  have  some  little  master}'  of  accompaniment 
we  commend  it  as  one  of  the  best  songs  thathave  recent- 
ly appeared.  The  Italian  words  of  both  are  given  with 
Mr.  Sprague's  clever  English  version. 

spirit,  &c.  Aria  by  Beethovex. 


Hear, 


Invocation 

Pp.7. 

This  is  an  adaptation,  by  Mr.  J.  Q.  Wethereee,  to 
English  words,  quite  foreign  to  the  original  subject  (but 
the  Italian:  Per  pieia,  non  dir  mi  addio  !  is  also  given), 
of  that  most  beautiful  and  singable  Adagio  from  Beet- 
hoven's famous  Scena:  Ahperjido!  in  which  he  so  suc- 
cessfully imitated  the  Italian  operatic  style,  while  he  did 
something  worthy  of  himself.  The  whole  scena  were 
well  worth  the  attention  of  our  best  concert-singers. 
The  piece  is  here  transposed  from  the  original  key  of 
E  flat  to  C,  so  that  it  ranges  no  higher  than  F; — a  con- 
venience to  most  voices,  bnt  no  improvement  otherwise, 
as  it  involves  in  one  place  the  pitching  of  the  very  low 
notes  up  an  octave,  thus  inverting  the  melodic  figure. 

1.  Tlie  dearest  spot  of  earth  tome  isliome.  By  Wkighton. 

2.  The  Village  Bells.    By  T.  Thorpe  Peed. 

Two  pleasing  and  popular  little  ballads,  sung  by 
Miss  Adelaide  Phillipps  at  her  debut  and  second  con- 
cert after  her  return  home  to  Boston.  The  first  is  arranged 
by  her. 

(From  Oliver  Ditson.) 
Three  Preludes  and  Fugues  for  the  Organ.  By  Mendels- 
sohn, Op.  37.  No.  1,  in  C  minor.    Pp.  9. 


These  of  course  are  masterly,  and  the  best  kind  of 
organ  study  next  to  old  Bach  himself,  with  whose  music 
Mendelssohn  become  thoroughly  steeped.  These  are 
pedal  fugues.  

Cathedral  Voluntaries  for  the   Organ.     Selected  and  ar- 
ranged by  V.  NoVELLO.    No.  2  j  pp.  8. 

A  series  of  little  pieces  selected  from  the  works  of  old 
English  composers,  such  as  Gibboxs,  Dr.  Blow,  Pur- 
cell,  BoYCE,  &c.  A  short  biographical  notice  of  each 
author  is  appended  to  the  first  selection  from  him. 

Manual  or    Harmony   and  Thorough  Bass.  —  By 
i.  C.  D.  Parker,  A.  B. 

(Published by  Nathan P.ichard6on.) 
In  this  little  duodecimo  volume  of  150  pages  we  have 
a  remarkably  complete,  clear  and  concise  elementary 
text-book,  for  the  study  of  Harmony.  It  contains  just 
all  that  is  needed  to  be  told,  to  initiate  one  into  the 
technical  mysteries  of  simple  choral  writing  in  four  parts^ 
The  first  part  of  the  booli  is  about  Notation,  and  explains 
the  Scales  and  Rhythm,  very  happily. 

The  writer's  end  is  practical ;  he  seeks  to  possess  the 
pupil  with  the  ways  of  music  as  in  general  practice,  and 
of  course  does  not  trouble  him  with  theoretic  questions, 
complications  and  laws  bristling  with  exceptions.  Hence 
we  are  not  surprised  that  he  adopts  the  usual  confused 
and  unscientific  definition  of  the  Blinor  Scale,  a  defini- 
tion derived  from  the  Signature  rather  than  from  the 
thing  signified.  "  As  this  Minor  Scale  contains  the 
same  tones  with  the  major  scale,  it  must  have  the  same 
signature.'^  But  the  minor  scale  does  not  contain 
the  same  tones  as  its  relative  major.  The  scale  of 
A  minor  has  not  the  same  tones  with  that  of  C  ma- 
jor; it  difiers  in  that  its  G  must  be  sharp.  This  the 
harmony  requires ;  and  the  only  true  scale  is  that 
furnished  by  the  harmony,  i.  e.  the  chords  of  the 
tonic,  dominant  and  subdominant.  It  is  true  that  in 
singing  and  playing,  in  mere  melody,  the  strict  minor 
scale  is  often  modified,  and  it  is  quite  common  to  make 
its  sixth  and  seventh  sharp  in  ascending,  and  flat  in  de- 
scending. But  this  is  not  the  real  minor  Scale ;  it  is 
only  a  pleasant  melodic  variation  of  it.  A  Scale  is  not 
a  tune  or  phrase  of  melody,  but  a  simple  list  or  musical 
alphabet  of  the  sounds  used  in  any  given  key.  In  com- 
position, the  seventh  always  must  be  sharp,  except 
when  it  occurs  as  a  passing  note,  or  when  you  modulate 
into  another  key.  This  the  author  of  course  knew,  and 
had  to  append  to  his  definition  a  note  :  "  We  shall  find  in 
Part  11.  that  the  rules  of  harmony  require  one  degree  of 
the  minor  scale  to  be  altered.  It  is  the  signature,  that 
misleads  and  makes  this  contradiction.  The  true  signa- 
ture for  A  minor,  should  not  be  that  of  C  major,  but 
should  have  one  sharp  on  G.  The  true  signature,  al- 
though perhaps  the  one  in  use  is  more  convenient.  The 
real  characteristic  of  the  minor  scale  is  the  minor  third, 
and  it  seems  to  us,  a  more  complete  and  simple  defini- 
tion of  it  would  be  something  like  this;  "  The  minor 
scale  is  formed  from  the  major  by  flatting  the  Third, 
wdiich  by  sympathetic  affinity  draws  down  with  it  the 
Sixth."     But  we  can  only  hint  our  idea  now. 

In  the  main  portion  of  the  book  the  doctrine  of  the  In- 
tervals, principal  Chords,  Modulation,  Suspension,  &c., 
is  laid  down  with  great  brevity  and  clearness  ;  reviewed 
by  question  and  answer,  and  enforced  by  exercises  to  be 
written.  The  essential  rules  for  progression  in  writing 
four-part  harmony  are  clearly  stated,  and  exemplified  by 
chorales  from  Mendelssohn  and  Bach.  We  think  the 
book  answers  the  purpose  of  a  short  and  simple  "  Man- 
ual" for  beginners, admirably. 

To-night  we  have  another  feast  of  symphony  and 
overture  by  a  grand  orchestra,  with  Weber's  Con- 
certo, played  by  our  townsman  William  Mason, 
and  songs  by  a  charming,  fresh  young  singer,  yhnll 
not  the  Music  Hall  be  crowded  for  the  Third  Or- 
chestral Concert?  Read  the  programme! To- 
morrow night  the  Handel  and  Hatds  take  their 
turn  in  the  "  Messiah",  and  we  shall  hear  Adelaide 
Phillipps  sing  those  sacred  songs  in  the  Music 
Hall,  with  able  colleagues  in   the  solos,  well  drilled 

orchestra  and  chorus On  Tuesday  (Christmas) 

evening  the  same  oratorio  by  the  Musical  Edu- 
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CATION   Society On    Monday    evening   the 

City  Crier  lias  a  benefit  concert :  may  Iiis  bell  riiij; 
in  a  goodly  audience  I 

The  "  German  Trio"  (Messrs.  Gartner,  Jdxg- 
NICKEL  and  Hausf.)  give  theirfirst  concert  at  Chick- 
ering's,  next  Saturday  evening. ..  .Illness  haa  pre- 
vented Otto  Dkesel  from  fixing  the  night  of  his 
first  Soiree';  but  it  will  bo  announced  in  a  few  days. 
He  will  have  the  aid  of  Mrs.  Wentwortu,  and  of 
Messrs.  Sciiultze  and  Jungnickel,  and  will  pre- 
sent two  Trios,  (one  bj'  Mendelssohn  and  one  ori- 
ginal), one  of  the  latest  Sonatas  of  Beethoven 
(never  played  here),  songs  from  Bach  and  Mozart,  a 

violin   and   piano   piece  by   Schubert,  &c.,  &e 

There  is  a  prospect,  we  learn,  that  Williaji  Ma- 
son will  give  a  soiree  at  Chickering's  on  Wednesday, 
and  let  us  hear  a  Trio  by  that  latest  new  light, 
Brahms. 

Lovers  of  great  organ  music  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that  Mr.  Morgan  contemplates  visiting  our  city 
again  soon,  and  giving  some  soirees  on  the  Tremont 
Temple  organ. . .  .Concerts  are  rife  in  our  surround- 
ing towns.  At  Sonth  Boston,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gar- 
ret have  given  their  annual  concerts  witli  great 
acceptance ;  and  the  Union  Musical  Institute  are 
about  commencing  a  series  with  the  "  Creation." 
In  Salem,  the  Choral  society  announce  Mozart's 
12th  Mass,  and  other  selections,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Fenellosa,  for  Christmas.  In  Worcester, 
the  Mozart  Society  are  practising  the   "Messiah." 

A  subscriber  in  New  York  takes  us  to  task  for  ad- 
mitting the  remarks  of  "  Veritas"  upon  Gotts- 
chalk's  playing  at  a  Philadelphia  concert.  We 
regret  we  have  no  room  to  print  his  letter,  as  our 
rule  is  to  let  all  sides  be  heard.  At  present  we 
can  only  say,  we  do  not  by  publishing  endorse  all  the 
opinions  of  our  correspondents.  On  looking  over 
the  remarks  in  question,  (to  which  we  did  not  per- 
haps pay  sufficient  attention  before  the  letter  went  to 
press),  we  are  free  to  confess  that  they  do  strike  us 
as  too  sweeping.     Pr.iy  be  careful,  Mr.  "  Veritas." 

Rossini,   Meyerbeer  and  Verdi  were  all  in 

Paris  on  the  26th  ult At  the  Grand   Opera,  ies 

Vepres  Siciliennes  continued  to  fill  the  house  after  a 
run  of  four  months  (with  some  interruptions),  and 
seats  at  a  premium. . .  .Charles  Halle,  the  admi- 
rable classical  pianist,  has  removed  from  Manchester 
to  London. ..  .AuEER  is  engaged  on  a  new  comic 
opera  for  Mme.  Marie  Cabet,  to  be  produced 
early  in  January. ..  .The  Paris  Exhibition  ended 
with  a  monster  concert,  under  the  direction  of 
Berlioz,  in  which  there  were  1250  performers,  viz. 
510  instrumental  and  740  vocal.  There  were  400 
soprani  and  contralti  (100  of  them  boys,)  150  tenors 
and  170  basses.  The  orchestra  comprised  140  violins, 
60  violas,  50  violoncellos,  50  basses,  30  harps,  and 
180  wind  instruments,  drums,  &c.  Berlioz,  it  is  said, 
directed  this  immense  army  by  means  of  the  newly- 
invented  five-arm  Electric  Metronome,  which  trans- 
mitted his  commands  to  his  five  sub-directors,  M. 
TiLMANT,  (director  of  the  Opera  Comiquc),  Bot- 
TESiNi  (of  the  Italian  Opera),  Hellmesbekger, 
(director  of  the  Vienna  Conservatoire),  Vauteol 
(singing  teacher  of  the  Opera  Comique),  and  Hu- 
KAND,  {maitre  de  chapellc  nt  St.  Eustache).  Master- 
pieces of  Mozart,  Gluck,  Handel,  Weber,  Beetho- 
ven, Meyerbeer,  Rossini,  Berlioz,  and  others  were 
performed ;  and  the  effect  was  immense,  particularly 
of  the  Prayer  from  "Moses  in  Egypt,,"  with  30 
harps  in  the  accompaniment.  This  was  on  the  15th 
of  November.  On  the  24th  there  was  to  be  another 
such  monster  concert,  the  admittance  fees  being  from 
$1  to  $2,  concluding  a  series  of  which  the  corres- 
pondent of  the  Picayune  says  : 

"  On  the  20th  and  22d  the  same  performers  will 
give,  led  by  M.  Felioien  David,  fragments  from 
the  latter's  Desert  and  Christophe  Colomb.  On  the 
18th  and  25th,  (which  are  Sundays)  various  choral 


societies,  amounting  in  all  to  3,000  voices  will  be  lead 
by  M.  Cii.  Gounod,  the  author  of  La  Noime  San- 
(flante.  The  other  days — the  closing  ceremonies  will 
last  ten  days — tlie  band  of  the  Imperial  Guard  will 
give  concerts  lead  by  M.  Tilmant,  the  leader  of  the 
Ope'ra-Comique." 

Mme.  Jenny  Lind  Goldschjiidt  has  been  pass- 
ing some  ten  days  in  Paris  on  her  way  to  London, 
where  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  the  St.  James  Theatre,  has 
engaged  her  to  sing  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  at 
Exeter  Hall,  in  sacred  music  only.  She  is  also  to 
sing  at  the  concert  given  as  a  testimonial  to  Miss 
Nightingale.  Of  course  there  are  a  plenty  of 
puns  upon  the  two  nightingales.  In  Geneva  Jenny 
gave  two  concerts,  one  for  the  benefit  of  Ernst,  the 
violinist,  and  one  for  the  poor.  In  Vevay,  too,  a 
small  Swiss  town,  she  said  (according  to  tlie  Sig- 
nale)  :  "  I  will  sing  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  here." 
But  before  the  day  came,  the  nightingale  was  hoarse 
and  could  not  sing.  "  The  poor  cannot  wait,"  she 
said,  and  sent  them  2.000  francs. 


ORCHESTRAL    CONCERTS. 

THE    THIRD 

OF  THE  SUBSCRIPTION  SERIES  OF  SIX 

GRjlMD    ORCHSSTUJlL   CONCERTS 

Will  be  given  at  the 

BOSTON     MUSIC     HALL, 

On  Saturday  Evening,  Dec,  22d,  1855, 

With  the  assistance  of 
Miss  LOUISE  IIEN'SLER,  Vocalist,  and 

Mr.  WILLIAM  MASON,  Pianist. 

Conductor CARL  ZERRAHN. 

PROGRAMME. 
Part  I. 

1.  Sinfonia  Pastorale,  in  F,  No.  6, Beethoven. 

2.  Uomanzi  from  "  11  Gluramento," Mercadante. 

Sung  by  Miss  Louise  Heksler. 

3.  Overture  to  "Medea," Cherubini. 

Pait  H. 

1.  "  Concert-Stiick,"  for  Piano  and  Orchestra  .  . .  .Ton  Weber. 

Played  by  William  Mason. 

2.  Aria:  "  Eatti,  batti,"  from  Don  Juan, Mozart. 

Sung  by  Miss  Louise  Uenslee. 

3.  Overture  to  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,".  .Mendelssohn. 

Tickets  Fiffy  Cents  each,  to  be  obtained  at  the  usnal  places. 
Also,  in  sets  of  six,  good  for  any  of  the  remaining  concerts,  at 
^2.50  per  .set. 

Doors  open  at  6,'<.    Commence  at  7M  o'clock. 

HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY. 

The  FIFTU  CONCERT  of  the  Serie.s  will  take  place  on 
Sunday  Evening,  Dec.  S3d, 

AT    THE     BOSTON      MUSIC     HALL. 
Ilandel's  Sacred  Oratorio, 

THE    MESSIAH, 

Will  be  performed,  with  tbc  assistance  of 
Miss  ADELAIDE  PinLLIPPS, 

MBS.  E.  A.  WENTWOHTH, 

Mes.  GEORGIANA  II.  LEACn, 

Mr.  HARRISON  MILLARD, 

Me.  STEPUEN  W.  LEACH. 

In  ronipliance  witli  a  desire  generally  expressed,  Mi.ss  Phil- 

lipps  will  sing  the  Air — "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth." 

In  consequence  of  the  severe  storm  on  the  evening  of  the 

fourth  Concert,  tickets  nnmbered  four  and  five  will  admit  to 

this  Concert. 

Tickets  50  cents  each — may  be  obtained  at  the  usual  places. 

Doors  open  at  6 ;  to  commence  at  7  o'clock. 

H.  L.  H.WELTON,  Secretary. 

c.  c.  c. 

AT  THE  SUGGESTION  OF  MANY  FRIENDS, 

GEOKGE  niLlL, 

(CITY  CRIER,) 
Will  present  to  the  citizens  of  Boston  a  Musical  Entertainment 

AT    THE    MUSIC    HALL, 
On  Monday  Evening,  Dec.  24th, 

And  for  tha^  purpose  has  thus  far  procured  the  services  of 
Miss  PHILLIPPS, 
Mrs.  LEACH, 

Miss  TWICHELL, 

Mr.  ARTHURSON, 

Mr.  LEACH,  and 
Mr.  S.4.TTER,  the  celebrated  Pianist. 
Mr.  B.  J.  LANG,  Accompanist. 
TICKETS  50  CENTS,  may  be  had  at  his  residence.  No.  30 
Portland  St.,  at  the  Music  Hall,  and  at  the  Music  and  Book- 
stores. 

With  this  simple  announcement,  he  leaves  to  his  friends  to 
decide  how  far  he  merits  the  patronage  of  the  public. 


CHOICE  PRESENTS 
For  Christmas  and  the  New  Year! 

CHANDLER    &-    CUAPP, 
DEALERS   IN  WORKS    OF    ART, 

Have  for  sale  at  their  Rooms,  No  24  Winter  St.,  a  large  stock 

of  Line  Engravings,  after  the  workn  of  the  Old  Masters,  by 

lliiphael  Morglien,  Anderloni,  DoHnoyers,  Garavaglia, 

Toschi,  Loiighi,  Mnller,  Perfetti,  St'einia,  Strange, 

Sharp,  and  other  celebrated  Engravers. 

FINE  ENGRAVINGS, 

OP      POPULAR      SUBJECTS,      BT 

M'ilkie,  Turner,  Landseer,  Stanfield,  Lawrence,  Ilerring, 

Scheffcr,  Delarocho,  Vernet,  Rosa  Bonheur,  Kaulbach, 

Overbeck,  AValdniuller,  and  other  modern  Painters. 

A  LARGE  COLLECTION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS 

Of  Public  Buildings  in  Europe,  Photographs  of  Landscapes 

and  Marine  Views. 

WATER  COLOR  DRAWINGS. 

A  very  few  choice  Water  Color  Drawings,  by  English  and 

French  Artists. 

ORIGINAL  OIL  PAINTINGS,  By  Celebrated  Artists. 

A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  FINE  ENGRAVINGS, 
In  Frames,  &c.  &c. 

Persons  interested  in  Works  of  Art  are  invited  to  visit  our 
Rooms,  where  they  will  find  a  large  and  valuable  stock,  select- 
ed with  great  care,  and  every  convenience  for  examining  it  at 
leisure. 


L'ART   DU   CHANT  APPLIQUfl 
PIANO. 
BY     S.    THALBERG. 


ATT 


As  the  Piano,  properly  speaking,  cannot  render  that  which 
is  most  perfent  in  the  beautiful  art  of  Singing,  namely,  the 
faculty  of  prolonging  sounds,  we  must  overcome  this  imper- 
fection with  address  and  skill,  and  be  able,  not  only  to  simu- 
late sustained  and  prolonged  notes,  but  to  swell  them  also. 
Emotion  renders  us  ingenious,  and  the  necessity  of  express- 
ing what  we  feel  creates  for  us  resources  which  never  occur  to 
the  mechanical  performer. 

With  this  fact  in  view,  the  distinguished  Thalberg  has  in 
this  work,  in  which  he  applies  the  art  of  singing  to  the  Piano 
Forte,  selected  transcriptions  from  those  masterpieces  of  the 
great  composers,  bnth  ancient  and  modern,  which  are  most 
particularly  vocal  in  their  effects,  and  adopted  a  simple  form  as 
the  most  appropriate  for  true  transcriptions,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  within  the  comprehension  and  executive  ability  of 
young  pianists,  tolerably  advanced.  The  prominent  feature  of 
these  transcriptions  U  the  singing  part,  the  melody^  to  which 
particular  attention  is  given,  holding  to  that  fruitful  thought 
of  a  great  writer,  that  it  is  Melody  and  not  Harmony^  which 
lives  on  triumphantly  through  the  lapse  of  centuries. 

The  work  is  prefaced  with  a  series  of  general  rules  in  the 
art  of  singing  well,  to  which  we  would  direct  the  special  atten- 
tion of  all  those  who  would  aspire  not  only  to  the  name,  but 
the  nature  of  a  good  performer. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  transcriptions  : 

1.  QUATUOR  de  I'Opera  I  Puritani,  de  Bellini. 

2.  TKE  GIORNI,  Air  de  Pergolese. 

3.  ADELAIDE,  de  Beethoven. 

4.  AIR  D'EGLISE  du  celebre  Chanteur  Stradella. 
g    (  LACRYMOSA  tire  de  Requiem  de  Mozart. 

■  I  DUO  de  Noces  de  Figaro,  Opera  de  Mozart. 

6.  PERCHE  MI  GUAKDI  E  PIANGI,  Duetto  de  Zelmira,  de 

ROBSINI. 

7.  BELLA  ADORATA  INCOGNITA,  Komanza  dell' Opera  II 

Giuramento,  de  Mercadante. 

8.  NEL  SILENZIO  FRA  L'ORROR,  Coro  de  Congiurati  nell 

Opera  II  Crociato,  de  Meyerbeer. 

9.  EINSAM  BIN  ICIi  NICET  ALLEINE,  Ballad  iii€  Webee'S 

Preciosa. 

10.  LA  MKDNIER  ET  LE  TORRENT,  tire   des  Chansons  de 

la  Mfuniere  de  F.  Scbubert. 

11.  DUET  de  Der  Freischiitz,  de  Weber. 

12.  IL  MIO  TESORO,  Air  de  Don  Giovanni,  de  Moz.^rt. 
Price,  in  one  large  quarto  volume,  handsomely  and  durably 

bound  in  cloth,  and  lettered,  Sf3. 

Published  by  Oliver  Ditsoii,  115  Washington  St. 

J  .    M  .    MOZART, 

KESTDBNCE,    18  MARION  STREET,   BOSTON. 
Address  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange,  282  Washington  St. 

NEW    COURSE    OF    HARMONY, 

BY  Ju.  H.  SOUTHARD. 

The  Publishers  call  the  attention  of  the  musical  profession 
to  this  work,  as  one  eminently  calculated  to  lighten  the  labors 
of  the  teacher,  and  rapidly  advance  the  pupil.  It  is  emphati- 
cally a  Practical  work,  serving  both  as  a  Manual  of  instruc- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  and  a  Text-book  on  the  other ;  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  work,  together 
with  the  very  large  number  of  exercises  and  examples,  presents 
great  advantages,  to  both  scholarand  teacher,  over  any  similar 
work  of  the  kind.  Teachers  highly  commend  the  work.  Mr. 
William  Mason  saya  it  is  a  work  unsurpassed  in  the  language. 
Mr.  George  J.  Webb  says  that  it  is  a  work  perspicuous  in 
diction, methodical  in  arrangement,  and  sufficiently  copious  to 
embrace  all  the  essentials  of  the  general  doctrine  of  accord. 
It  can  be  ordered  through  any  respectable  ftlusic-seller,  and 
will  be  sent  through  the  mail  on  the  receipt  of  the  price, 
(©1,75,)  postage  prepaid. 

GKO.  P.  RKBD  «fc  CO.,  PulJlisliers, 
13  Tremont  St.  Boston. 

HERMANN  ECKHARDT, 

BEGS  liEAVE  to  inform  the  Musical  Public  of  Boston,  that 
he  can  devote  a  few  spare  hours  to  giving  instruction  in 
the  higher  branches  of  Music,  such  as  the  Sonatas  of  Mozart 
and  Beethoven,  with  Violin  accompaniment,  Thorough  Bass, 
&c.    Residence,  No.  14  Pleasant  Street,  corner  of  Spear  Place. 
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ANTHEMS  FOS  THEJOllNG  SEASON. 
Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     9?   Broadway^  N.Y. 

ANTHEMS  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

HOPKINS  B.  J.  Let  ds  Now  go  Eyen  Unto  Bethlehem,  s. 
A.  T.  B.,  19  eta.    Single  Vocal  parts,  13  cts.    Class  copy,  3  cts. 

CEOOE.  Bebou),  I  Being  Ton  Giad  Timngb,  b.  a.  t.  b,,  19 
cts. 

GREENE.  Beholb  I  Bkisq  Yon  Glad  Tidings,  for  Two 
Trebles  or  Tenors,  with  Chorus  for  Four  Voices,  38  cts.  Sepa- 
rate Vocal  Parts,  22  cts. 

HANDEL.    For  Beholi)  Bakkness.    Kecit. )  jg  ^^ 
The  people  that  walked  in  darkness.  Airs.) 

Tor  unto  us  a  Child  is  Born.    31  cts.    Sep.  Voc.  parts,  25  cts. 

Behold,  a  Virgin  shall  conceive ;  and  O  :  thou  that  tellcst. 
Alto,  Solo,  and  Chorus,  31  cts.  Ditto,  Sto.,  6  cts.  Separate 
Vocal  parts,  25  ct^. 

JACKSON,  (Masham.)  Short  anb  East  Anthems,  suitable 
for  Country  Choirs;  „       „      .        .     m    ^ 

Sing  0  heavens  !  (4  voices,)  25  cts.    Sep.  Vocal  parts,  13  cts. 

0  Zion  1  that  bringest  good  tidings,  (4  voices,)  63  cts. 

0  !  come  hither  and  behold,  (4  voices,)  63  cts. 

NOVELLO.  Sing  Unto  the  Lord.  Short  Anthem  for  s.  A. 
T.  B.  with  a  Verse  for  Four  Trebles,  19  cts.  Small  class  copy, 
in  score,  3  cts.    Separate  Vocal  parts,  16  cts. 

PURCELL  Behold,  I  Bring  You  Glad  Tidings.  In  Full 
score     Verse',  a.  t.  b.,  69  cts.    Separate  Chorus  parts,  13  cts. 

Behold  I  bring  you  glad  tidings  (abridged  from  the  above,) 
from  Boyce's  Cathedral  Music.  Verse,  A.  T.  B.,  25  cts.  Sepa- 
rate Vocal  parts,  22  cts. 

VITTORIA.  Behold,  I  Being  You  Glad  Tidings,  s.  a.  t. 
B.,  Folio  size,  19  cts.    Class  copy,  in  score,  3  cts. 

Carols  for  Chs'istmas-tiilc. 

Set  to  Ancient  Melodies,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Helmoee,  M.  A. 
Words,  principally  in  imitation  of  the  original,  by  the  Rev.  J. 
M.  Neale,  M.  a. 

18mo  size, |^ 

"  post-free, lo 

"  in  packets  of  50, 5  00 

"  bound  in  scarlet  cloth, 25 

"  compressed  four  vocal  parts, 25 

These  Carols  may  be  sung  by  a  solo  voice,  with  accompani- 
ment for  the  Piano  and  Organ,  in  which  form  they  are  printed 
in  Music  Folio.    Ad  libitum  Vocal  Parts  for  Alto,  Tenor,  and 
Base,  have  been  added,  in  order  that,  -when  these  voices  are 
present,  the  harmony  may  be  rendered  complete  without  an 
instrument.    The  Volume,  foUo  music  size,  .151.13. 
J.  A.  NOVEI.I.O, 
Sacred  Music  Store,  389  Broadway,  New  York, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

^JOB  PRITING  neatly  and  promptly  executed  at  tMs  Office. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Has  returned  to  town  and  is  ready  to  receive  pupils.    He  may 
be  addressed  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS. 

IMPORTEKS  OF  FOBEIGW  MUSIC, 

have  eemdved  to 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    YORK. 

WILLIAM  R.  BABCOCK, 

gtwctor  of  Pusit  &  ©rgamst  of  fenlral  C^urc^, 

— also — 

ffirsanist  o£  t])t  ^mitlssoW  Choral  .Sotutj, 

MUSIC  ROOM  in  the  BASEMENT  of  PARK  ST.  CHURCH, 
Residence,  Adams  Hoxise. 


L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

aes  'Washlngl^on  Street,  Boston. 

CHICKERIlSra    &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND    AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERT  DESCRIPTION. 


CHURCH    OKaANS. 
COPARTNERSHIP    NOTICE. 

WM.  B.  D.  SIMMONS,  Organ  Builder, 
(Ueretofore  doing  business  in  the  style  of  V\'m.  B   D.  SniaiOKS 

GEOEGE   FISHER, 


&  Co.)  and 


WAREBOOjWS, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON,  tf 


Of  Cambridge,  have  this  day  formed  a  Copartnership  for  con- 
tinuing the  manufacture  of  Church  Organs. 

Vi'e  design  to  keep  in  our  Warerooms  New  Instruments  for  sale 
at  prices  from  Sr400  to  Sl.SOOeach,  and  are  prepared  to  build 
by  contract  at  the  shortest  notice.  Organs,  worth  from  S600  to 
Sfl2,000.  Andby  proniptand  faithful  execution  ofordershope  to 
merit  a  like  encouragement  to  that  heretofore  extended  to  \Vm. 
B.  B.  Simmons,  and  which  has  indicated  the  necessity  of  this 
bu.«iness  connection,  that  his  entire  attention  may  he  devoted 
to  the  more  difiicult  and  artistic  parts  of  the  business,  so  that 
an  increase  thereof  may  cause  no  diminution  of  the  personal 
attention  which  is  requisite  for  the  mainteuance  of  the  CHA- 
RACTER of  our  instruments,  upon  which  we  rely  for  success. 

While  it  will  be  our  aim  and  ambition  to  furnish  Organs  op 
A  Perfection  op  tone  and  Mechanism,  and  of  an  elegance  of 
EXTERIOR  unsurpassed,  we  are  Confident  of  ability  to  oFFur  terms 
MORE  FAVORABLE  THAN  CAN  BE  OBTAINED  ELSE- 
WHERE, for  the  following  reasons  :  Having  ample  means,  we 
can  purchase  in  large  quantities  at  first  cost,  for  cash  ;  can  al- 
ways command  the  most  talented  assistants,  and  also  do  suf- 
ficient business  to  practise  division  of  labor,  which,  by  assign- 
ing parts  to  workmen  skilled  in  their  particular  branch,  neces- 
sarily insures  better  work  at  less  expense.  Our  Manufactory, 
by  its  proximity  to  Charles  river,  enables  us  to  receive  lumber 
direct  from  the  vessel  at  first  cost,  and  having  been  erected 
expressly  for  the  business,  is  in  arrangement,  size,  conve- 
nience and  its  facilities  unequalled,  being  furnished  withst^-am 
engine,  steam-heated  drying-house,  planing,  grooving,  match- 
ing, moulding,  tenoning,  boring,  aod  other  machines,  together 
with  lath  'scroll,  circular  and  other  saws,  &c.,  all  operated 
by  steam  power. 

These  facilities  are  svch  as  are  possessed  by  no  other  manu- 
facturer of  Organs  in  this  couniry^  and  of  themselves  would 
enable  us  to  furnish  instruments,  with  a  fair  profit,  at  a  price 
which  those  of  like  quality  must  cost  builders  who  have  work 
done  by  hand  that  can  be  better  executed  at  half  the  cost  by 
steam  machinery. 

Second  hand  Organs  at  all  times  for  sale* 

Orders  for  tuning  church  organs  promptly  attended  to,  and 
contracts  taken  for  tuning  by  the  year. 

Orders  respectfully  solicited. 

SIMMONS    &.    FISHER, 
No.  1  Charles  St.,  cor.  of  Cambridge  St.  Boston. 

Boston,  October  1, 1855.  06  3mo 

CARL    ZERRAHN, 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

May  be  addressed  at  Wade's  Music  Store,  197  Washington  St. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Staiiu£a.ctory,  379  TVashington  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

YOUNG  UBIES'  VOCAL  MUSIC  SCHOOL. 

E.  R.  BLANCHARB,  Tcaclier. 

This  School  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  acquire  the 
ability  to  read  music  readily  at  sight,  and  is  particularly  adapt- 
ed to  the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  teach 
singing  in  schools,  or  to  receive  instruction,  from  the  best  mas- 
ters, in  the  Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  Style,  &c. 

Address,  care  of  Geo.  J.  Webb  &  Co  ,  No.  3  Winter  street. 

MR.  J.  C.  D.  PAEKER, 

WILL   be  happy  to  give  instruction  in  Piano-forte  and 
Organ  playing,  and  tlie  Theory  of  Music.     Address  : — 
No.  3  Hayward  Place.  May  26.  tf 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence  No.  56  Kneeland  Street. 


C.    BREITSING, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  TOEK, 

Depot  of  Erard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

O^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

MR,  AUGUST  FRIES, 

Teacher  of  Music,  will  be  ready  to  receive  pupils  after  October 
15th,  and  may  be  addressed  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange, 
282  Washington  street,  or  at  bis  residence,  15  Dix  Place. 

CARL.    HAUSE 

OFFERS  his  services  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
in  the  higher  branches  of  Piano  playing.  The  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Professional  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  \\ish 
to  accomplish  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
ing, is  respectfully  requested. 

Mr.  Hause  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Richardson,  282  Washington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  Kow. 


ED'WABD    Ii.    BAIiOH,       l/nJSIC     AUD     JOB     PRHTTIISTG    OFFICE, 


FIRST    PREMIUM     MELODEONS, 

The  Very  Best  now  Manufactured. 

I7*S.  D.  &  H.  W.  SMITH  respectfullv  call  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  their  IMPROVED  MELODEOXS,  constantlj  on 
exhibition  at  their  Warerooms, 

No.  417  Wasliiiigtozi  Street. 

By  means  of  a  new  method  of  voicing,  kno^^-n  only  to  them- 
selves, they  have  succeeded  in  removing  the  harsh  and  buzzing 
sound  which  formerly  characterized  the  instrument,  render- 
ing the  tones  full,  clear  and  organ-like.  The  action  is  prompt 
and  reliable,  enabling  the  performer  to  execute  the  most  rapid 
music  without  obscuring  the  tones.  The  swell  ia  arranged  to 
give  great  expression. 

The  manufacturers  received  the  First  Premium,  overall  com- 
petitors, at  the  Fair  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic 
Assoi  iation  ;  also  at  the  Metropolitan  Mechanics'  Fair,  held  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

For  the  Parlor,  instruments  are  furnished  at  prices  Tarying 
from  S45  to  S6150. 

Larger  instruments,  with  two  banks  of  keys,  for  chapels  and 
small  churches,  from  ^IbO  to  SSOO. 

This  last  instrument,  known  as  the  ORGAN  HARMONIIKVI, 
has  been  essentially  improved  by  Messrs.  Smith,  and  they  have 
secured  a  patent  therefor. 

Persons  who  wish  to  hire  Melodeon?  with  a  view  of  purchas- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  year,  can  have  the  rents  credited  as  part 
payment  of  the  purchase  money. 

MLLE.  GABRIELLE  DE  LA  MOTTE 

— GIVES — 

INSTRUCTION    on  llie    PIANO-FORTE, 

And  may  be  addressed  at  her  residence,  55  Hancock  St. 

MEYER    &    TRETBAK, 

BUFFALO^    N.  Y. 

CT^AGENTS  for  the  Publishing  House  of  G.  M.  METER,  Je. 
Brunswick, 

SCHUBERTH  &  CO.,  MUSIC  DEPOT,  539  BROAD- 
WAY, N.  Y.,  old  established  publishing  house,  founded 
thirty  years  ago  in  Hamburgh  and  Leipzig,  request  the  public 
to  inspect  their  immense 
Stoclc  of  One   Itlillion  Works,  the  largest  in 

tlie  United  States. 
Our  own  25,000  publications  rank  highest  in  Europe,  and  sur- 
pass by  far  all  that  has  ever  been  published  in  the  United 
States. 

These  facts  empower  us  to  sell  good  music  at  the  lowest 
rates.  To  Dealers,  Seminaries  and  Teachers,  very  favorable 
terms. 

[C?=-Our  PIANOS,  Grand,  Upright,  and  Square,  combine 
richness  of  tone,  elegance  with  cheapness,  having  no  compe- 
tition. 

HENRY    S.    CUTLEE, 

KAfiHll  if  SMI  i^®^S, 

BASEMENT  ROOM   IN  THE   CHURCH  OF  THE  ADVENT, 

GREEN  STREET. 

D;l7^Communicationa  may  be  left  with  Oliver  Ditson,  or  with 

Nathan  Richardson. 

CARD. 

MR.  PIERRE  BERTHOUD,  Professor  of  Music, 
graduate  of  the  Conservatoire  de  Paris,  pupil  of  Neu- 
mann, Maledeu  and  other  distinguished  Musicians  at  Paris, 
begs  to  announce  that  he  is  now  ready  to  take  pupils  in  Bos- 
ton, on  the  Piano,  Mu^^ical  Composition,  Harmony,  etc. 

He  is  permitted  to  refer  to  Rev.  Dr.  E.  N.  Kirk,  Boston  ;  Prof. 
Agassiz,  Prof.  Guyot,  Cambridge  ;  J.  S.  Dwight,  Boston. 

Mr.  B.  may  be  addressed  at  Nathan  Richardson's,  Oliver 
Ditson's,  and  Reed  &  Co. 's  Music  Stores,  Boston,  or  at  AJonzo 
Tripp's.  Principal  of  the  Young  Ladies' Institute,  now  opening 
at  35  Centre  street,  Koxbury. 

GEORGE   W.  PRATT, 

MUSIC  ROOM   UNDER   PARK  STREET  CHURCH. 

ADOLPH     KIELBLOCK, 

T  E  .AC  H  ER    OF    MUSIC^ 
V .    S.    HOTEL,. 

Communications  can  be  left  at  Mr.  Ditson's  music  store. 

G.  ANDRE   &   CO,'S 

©£jot   of    jpoitign    an!)    ©omtstit    JHusuc, 

19  S.  NINTH  STREET,  ABOVE  CHESTNUT, 

(East  Side,)  PHILADELPHIA. 

(O^A  cata-logue  of  our  stock  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  published.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 


TEACHER  OF  MUSIC,  265  Washington  St. 
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Chat  with  Eossini. 

BY    FERDINAND     HILLEE. 
Translated  for  this  Journal  from  the  Zeitung  of  Cologne. 

IX. 

Does  Spohr  still  play  the  violin  mucli  ?  asked 
Rossini  one  day. 

— 'He  still  plays  splendidly,  but  only  in  small 
circles,  I  replied. 

. — I  lament  that  I  never  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  him,  said  the  maestro.  Festa,  in  Naples, 
who  was  quite  distinguished  in  quartet  especially, 
always  spoke  of  him  to  me  with  the  greatest  enthu- 
siasm, and  said  that  he  owed  the  best  that  he  could 
do  to  Spohr.  He  had  not  been  his  pupil  exactly, 
but  had  had  much  intercourse  with  him  in  Naples. 
He  was  never  weary  of  celebrating  his  large  tone, 
his  grandiose  delivery. 

— No  one  probably  has  gone  beyond  him  in 
that  regard,  said  I.  But  you  have  heard  Paga- 
NlNl  a  great  deal,  maestro  ? 

• — For  many  years  he  was  almost  continually 
near  me.  He  declared  that  he  followed  my  star, 
as  he  called  it,  and  I  was  scarcely  in  a  place,  that 
he  did  not  come  after  me.  He  sat  whole  days 
and  nights  with  me,  while  I  composed. 

— Was  he  interesting  also  in  conversation  ? 

— He  was  full  of  original  suggestions ;  a  rare 
fellow.    But  what  a  talent ! 

— A  genius ! 

— One  should  hear  him  play  at  sight !  He  took 
in  half  a  page  at  a  glance.  You  know  the  story 
of  him  and  Lafont  in  Milan  ? 

— It  was  frequently  referred  to  in  the  news- 
papers, but 

— I  was  present  at  the  time,  Rossini  interrupt- 
ed. Lafont  came  to  Milan,  prepossessed  with  the 
idea  that  Paganini  was  a  sort  of  charlatan,  and  he 
proposed  to  make  short  work  with  him.     So  he 


invited  him  to  play  something  with  him  in  his 
concert  in  La  Scala.  Paganini  came  to  me  and 
asked  me  if  he  had  better  accept  this  invitation. 
"  You  must  do  so,"  said  I,  "  in  order  that  he  may 
not  believe  that  you  have  not  the  courage  to 
measure  yourself  with  him."  Lafont  sent  to  him 
the  solo  part ;  but  Paganini  would  know  nothing 
of  it,  and  thought  the  orchestra  rehearsal  was 
sufficient.  At  that  he  played  his  part  very 
smoothly  and  fairly  through  at  sight.  But  in  the 
evening  he  repeated  the  variations,  which  Lafont 
had  to  play  before  him,  in  octaves,  thirds,  si.xths, 
so  that  the  poor  Frenchman  was  e.xtremely  con- 
fijsed,  and  did  not  play  as  well  as  he  was  able.  I 
rallied  Paganini  for  this  want  of  musical  lo3'alty, 
but  he  laughed  in'his  beard.  Lafont  nevertheless 
rode  back  to  Paris  in  a  rage,  and  Paganini  passed 
there  for  a  charlatan,  until  at  length  he  taught 
the  Parisians  to  know  better. 

■ — Is  it  true,  I  asked,  that  he  had  formerly  a 
fuller  tone,  and  played  on  thicker  strings  ? 

— The  greater  the  difEcnlties  he  undertook  in 
the  way  of  carrying  on  several  parts  at  once, 
replied  Rossini,  the  thinner  had  to  be  his  strings ; 
besides,  he  was  no  longer  in  the  full  vigor  of 
youth  when  he  went  abroad,  and  so  there  may  be 
some  truth  in  the  assertion.  What  always  most 
astonished  mc  in  him,  was  the  alternation  of  ex- 
citement and  repose,  of  which  he  was  capable, 
when  he  passed  from  the  most  impassioned  can- 
tahile  to  the  boldest  difficulties.  Then  he  would 
become  suddenly  rigid  as  an  automaton  ;  I  almost 
believe  that  he  grew  physically  cold. 

— Of  the  many  strange  adventures,  related  of 
his  early  life,  is  even  the  smallest  part  true  ?  I 
asked. 

— No :  he  was  for  a  long  time  established  at 
the  court  of  prince  Bacciocchi,  and  afterwards 
went  about  Italy,  giving  concerts.  He  could  not 
have  grown  rich  by  it ;  Italy  is  not  the  land  for  that. 

— And  he  was  extravagantly  fond  of  money,  as 
they  say. 

— His  avarice  was  as  great  as  his  talent,  and 
that  is  saying  not  a  little.  When  he  was  earning 
his  thousands  in  Paris,  he  would  go  with  his  son 
into  a  restaurant  at  two  francs,  order  one  din- 
ner for  the  two,  and  carry  home  a  pear  and  a 
piece  of  bread  for  his  boy's  breakfast.  Pie  had  a 
singular  desire  to  become  a  baron,  and  he  found 
in  Germany  a  man  who  helped  him  to  attain  his 
end,  but  charged  him  a  round  sum  for  it.  From 
mortification  and  disgust  he  fell  sick,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  state  a  month. 

— And  yet  he  made  Berlioz  a  right  royal 
gift,  suggested  I. 

All  Paris  knows  it,  said  Rossini,  shrusging  his 
shoulders  ;  I  must  believe  it,  and  yet  at  bottom  I 
hold  it  to  be  impossible. 


— There  are  so  many  wonders,  dear  maestro, 
that  it  matters  not  about  one  more  or  less.  Is  it 
not  one  of  the  greatest,  that  you  have  written 
nothing  more  these  two  and  twenty  years  ?  What 
do  you  do  with  all  the  musical  thoughts,  which 
must  be  humming  through  your  head  ? 

• — You  joke,  said  the  maestro,  laughing. 

— Indeed  I  do  not ; — how  can  you  exist  with- 
out composing  ? 

— Without  the  occasion,  without  the  prompting, 
without  the  determinate  purpose  to  create  a  de- 
terminate work  !  I  did  not  need  much  to  excite 
me  to  composition,  as  my  opera-books  bear  wit- 
ness— yet  I  needed  something. 

. — You  have  indeed  often  contented  yourself 
with  a  very  indifferent  text,  said  I. 

.^If  it  had  been  only  that !  exclaimed  Rossini. 
In  Italy  I  never  had  a  text-book  ready  made, 
when  I  began  to  write ;  I  composed  the  introduc- 
tion, before  the  words  to  the  following  number 
were  written.  And  how  often  I  have  had  for 
poets  people  who  wrote  indeed  not  badly,  but 
had  no  idea  of  the  requirements  of  the  musician. 
I  had  to  work  icith  them,  instead  of  having  them 
work  for  me. 

— That  was  not  without  its  advantages,  maestro ! 

— True,  if  I  had  not  always  had  to  write  in 
haste !  When  I  was  established  with  Barbaja 
in  Naples,  I  had  to  bother  myself  about  every- 
thing connected  with  the  opera,  to  watch  over  all 
the  rehearsals.  Barbaja  paid  no  bill,  which  I  had 
not  approved — and  besides  that,  I  had  bound  my- 
self to  write  two  operas  every  year. 

— And  did  write  four,  I  interposed. 

— I  had  sometimes  a  leave  of  absence,  of  which 
I  availed  myself;  my  whole  salary  amounted  only 
to  8,000  francs.  To  be  sure,  I  lived  in  Barbaja's 
house,  and  had  no  housekeeping  to  provide  for. 

— Barbaja  must  have  been  a  genial  man  in  his 
way. 

— He  managed  his  business  with  a  certain 
largeness,  and  made  it  his  peculiar  pride  to  have 
the  best  possible  opera.  And  he  succeeded  too, 
although  at  considerable  pecuniary  sacrifices.  But 
he  could  easily  bear  them,  since  as  farmer  of  the 
public  games  he  earned  enormous  sums.  His  mis- 
fortune was  his  extraordinary  irritability  and  his 
vanity.  He  thought  that  he  knew  best  about 
everything  himself,  by  which  means  he  oifended 
most  men.  His  buildings  swallowed  up  immeasu- 
rable sums  for  him,  and  he  left  his  son  at  last 
only  a  million. 

— Only  one  million  !  said  I,  sorrowfully. 

— He  might  have  left  him  a  dozen,  answered 
the  maestro. 

— Verily  then,  one  must  drop  a  tear  of  sym- 
pathy for  him. 

— What  a  splendid  orchestra  there  was  then 
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in  San  Carlo !  exclaimed  Rossini.  Festa,  of 
■whom  I  spoke  just  now,  was  an  eminent  director. 
The  orchestra  at  that  time  in  Naples  was,  next  to 
the  Grand  Opera  in  Paris,  the  best  I  ever  found 
in  any  theatre. 

— The  latter  is  still  always  excellent,  said  I ; 
but  I  have  never  had  a  deep  impression  of  it  in 
regard  to  power. 

— The  house  is  too  large,  answered  the  maes- 
tro ;  I  am  especially  shy  of  those  altogether  too 
large  houses — they  kill  all.  The  influence  of 
locality  has  not  been  highly  enough  estimated. 
Transplant  the  orchesti-a  of  the  Conservatoire 
with  all  its  splendor  into  tlie  Opera — you  will  not 
recognize  it. 

— Let  us  transplant  ourselves,  dear  maestro, 
into  the  salon,  where  our  wives  are  impatiently 
expecting  us,  said  I,  breaking  off  the  conversa- 
tion. If  we  linger  here  much  longer,  we  shall 
get  a  scolding. 

— Eh  bien,  allons  ! 

[To  be  continued.] 


Life  of  John  Sebastian  Bach ; 

WITH  A   CRITICAL  VIEW  OF  HI3  COMPOSITIONS,  BY  J.   N.   FORKEL. 

(Continued  from  p.  91  ) 

II. — Pieces  for  the   Clavichord,  with  accompani- 
ments for  other  instruments. 

1.  Six  sonatas  for  the  clavichord,  with  accom- 
paniment for  the  violin  obligato.  These  were 
composed  at  Cothen,  and  may  be  ranked  among 
Bach's  first  master-pieces  of  the  kind.  They  are 
fugued  throughout;  there  are  also  some  canons 
for  the  clavichord  and  violin,  which  are  extremely 
flowing  and  characteristic.  The  violin  part  must 
be  performed  by  a  master  hand.  Bach  well  knew 
the  powers  of  that  instrument,  and  exercised  them 
as  fully  as  he  did  those  of  the  clavichord.  The 
following  are  keys  in  which  these  six  sonatas  are 
composed :  B  minor,  A  major,  E  major,  C  minor, 
F  minor,  and  G  major. 

2.  Many  single  sonatas  for  the  harpsichord, 
with  accompaniments  for  the  violin,  flute,  viola  da 
gamba,  &c.  All  such  admirable  compositions  as 
would  be  heard  with  pleasure  by  connoisseurs 
even  in  our  own  days. 

3.  Concertos  for  the  harpsichord,  with  accom- 
paniments for  many  instruments.  They  are  in 
themselves  a  treasury  of  Art,  but  notwithstanding 
are  somewhat  antiquated  in  regard  to  their  form 
and  arrangements. 

4.  Two  concertos  for  two  clavichords,  with 
accompaniments  for  two  violins,  viola,  and  violon- 
cello. The  first  is  rather  antiquated,  but  the  sec- 
ond as  modern  as  if  it  had  been  composoil  but 
yesterday.  It  may  be  perfbi-med  entirely  without 
the  stringed  instruments,  and  has  even  so  an  ad- 
mirable effect.  The  last  allegro  is  a  regular  fugue 
and  a  splendid  one.  Bach  was  the  firslTto  perfect, 
perhaps  even  to  originate  this  kind  of  composi- 
tion ;  I  have  at  least  met  with  but  one  single  at- 
tempt of  a  composer  which  may  be  of  ohlcr  date, 
and  that  was  made  by  one  William  Hieronjmus 
Paehelbel,  at  Nuremberg,  in  what  is  called  a  toc- 
cata. But -firstly  it  may  be  observed  that  Paehel- 
bel was  a  contemporary  of  Bach's,  and  therefore 
in  making  this  trial  may  but  have  followed  his 
example;  and  secondly  that  his  success  was  so 
imperfect  thatit  scarcely  merits  to  be  taken  ac- 
count of,  each  instrument  merely  repeating  what 
the  preceding  has  played,  without  at  airbeino- 
concertante.  It  seems  as  if  Bach,  at  this  time° 
was  ambitious  to  do  everything  that  could  be  done 
both  with  many  and  with  few  parts.  As  he  some- 
times descended  to  music  in  one  part,  in  which 
was  found  compressed  together  everything  that 
could  render  it  complete  ;  "so  he  here  ascended  to 
a  combination  of  as  many  instiuments  as  possible, 
and  each  of  great  compass.  He  proceeded  from 
his  concertos  for  two  clavichords  to — 

5.  Two  concertos  for  three  clavichords,  with 
an  accompaniment  for  four  stringed  instruments. 
In  these  pieces  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  besides 


the  harmonical  combination  and  uninterrupted 
concentration  of  the  three  principal  instruments, 
there  is  also  a  separate  concentration  between  the 
stringed  instruments,  notwithstanding  their  per- 
formance of  the  accompaniment.  It:  is  scarcely 
possible  fully  to  appreciate  the  art  bestowed  on 
tills  work ;  and  if  we  remember,  moreover,  that 
these  elaborate  works  of  Art  are,  notwithstanding, 
as  marked  and  expressive  as  if  the  composer  had 
had  but  the  management  of  one  simple  melody, 
which  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  concerto  in 
D  minor,  we  can  scarcely  find  terms  to  express 
our  admiration.  Yet  even  this  did  not  satisfy 
Bach,  and  he  made  an  attempt  at — ■ 

6.  A  concerto  for  four  clavichords,  accompanied 
by  four  stringed  instruments.  I  cannot  speak  as 
to  the  effect  of  this  concerto,  as  I  have  never  been 
able  to  bring  together  four  instruments  and  four 
players  to  perform  it.  But  that  it  is  an  admirable 
composition  may  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the 
single  parts. 

III. —  Compositions  for  the  Organ. 
The  pedal  is  an  essential  part  of  the  organ : 
this  alone  exalts  it  above  all  other  instruments, 
and  gives  it  grandeur,  power,  and  magnificence. 
Take  from  it  its  pedal,  and  tins  great  instrument 
is  no  longer  great.  It  becomes  then  no  better 
than  one  of  those  little  organs  which  in  Germany 
are  called  positivs,  which  are  valueness  in  the 
eyes  of  true  judges.  But  the  great  organ-^iro- 
vided  with  a  pedal  must,  in  order  to  the  due  ap- 
preciation of  its  powers,  be  so  managed  as  that 
its  whole  compass  shall  be  brought  into  action, 
and  that  both  the  composer  and  the  player  shall 
call  forth  all  its  capabilities.  This  no  one  has 
ever  better  achieved  than  Sebastian  Bach,  not 
only  by  a  rich  harmony  well  adapted  to  the  in- 
strument, but  also  by  adapting  to  the  pedal  a  part 
of  its  own  ;  and  this  he  did  in  some  degree  even 
in  his  earlier  compositions,  though  in  course  of 
time  he  attained  to  a  more  perfect  management 
of  the  pedal,  and  therefore  his  master-pieces  for 
the  oi'gan  were  produced  about  the  same  period 
with  these  for  the  clavichord.  As  soon  as  a 
master  begins  to  distinguish  himself  every  one  is 
eager  to  obtain  a  specimen  of  his  art,  and  it  con- 
sequently happens  that  before  he  has  attained  to 
his  greatest  excellence  the  public  curiosity  con- 
cerning him  is  satiated,  especially  if  he  chance  to 
have  outstript  their  ideas.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  case  with  Bach  ;  his  matiirer  works  are 
far  less  known  than  his  preparatory  labors.  But 
as  these  last  cannot  properly  be  received  into  a 
critically  correct  edition  of  his  works,  I  have 
passed  them  over,  and  merely,  as  heretofore, 
noticed  such  as  are  worthy  to  be  so  received. 
These  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  contain- 
ing : — 

1.  Grand  preludes  and  fugues,  with  pedal  ob- 
ligato, of  which  tliere  are  supposed  to  be  a  dozen. 
I,  at  least,  with  all  my  long  and  careful  researches, 
have  not  been  able  to  discover  more,  and  the 
themes  of  these  I  will  here  set  down,  and  to  these 
I  have  added  a  very  ingeniously  composed  pas- 
sacaglia,  which  is,  however,  for  two  clavichords 
and  pedal  rather  than  for  an  organ. 

2.  Preludes  on  the  melodies  of  several  choral 
hymns.  Even  while  he  was  at  Arnstadt,  Bach 
began  to  compose  such  pieces  with  variations,  un- 
der the  title  of  Partite  diverse.  Most  of  these 
might  be  played  by  the  hands  only,  but  those  of 
which  I  am  now  speaking  absolutely  require  the 
obligato  pedal.  There  may  be,  perhaps,  a  hun- 
dred of  these ;  for  I  myself  possess  upwards  of 
seventy,  and  know  that  here  and  there  are  scat- 
tered many  more.  Nothing  can  be  more  solemn, 
dignified,  and  devout  than  these  preludes;  but 
they  are  too  numerous  to  be  noted  here.  Besides 
these  there  are  a  great  number  of  shorter  and 
easier  ones,  which  are  also  widely  difiused  iu 
manuscript  copies,  and  are  designed  for  young 
organists. 

3.  Six  sonatas  or  trios,  for  two  sets  of  keys 
and  an  obligato  pedal.  Bach  wrote  them  for  his 
eldest  son,  W.  Friedemann,  whom  they  contribu- 
ted to  make  the  great  player  he  afterwards  be- 
came. They  are  inexpressibly  beautiful,  and 
being  written  when  the  author  was  in  his  full 
vigor  and  maturity,  may  be  considered  as  his  best 


work  of  this  description.  Some  others,  written 
by  different  hands,  may  also  be  considered  good, 
but  not  certainly  equal  to  those  first  named. 

[To  be  continued  ] 


For  Dwigtit's  Journal  of  Masic. 

Signer  Masoni. 

FttOM  THE  Private  Papers  op  the  late  Me.  Brown. 
(A  FANTASY  PIECE) 

Are  Other  people  as  much  troubled  as  I  am  by 
the  sight  of  faces,  which  they  think  they  ought 
to  know,  but  cannot  by  any  effort  tell  why  ?  can- 
not recall  when  or  where  they  have  seen  them 
before?  I  suppose,  phrenologically  speaking,  the 
extent  of  this  annoyance  in  my  ease  is  owing  to 
a  very  great  development  of  the  perceptive  over 
the  other  mental  faculties.  A  face  catches  my 
eye,  at  church  or  in  a  concert.  It  disturbs  me 
until  the  exercises  are  over,  for  my  thoughts  will 
dwell  upon  it,  and  yet  the  chances  are  that  the 
person  is  one  with  whom  on  some  occasion  I  have 
ridden  a  few  miles  upon  the  rail-road ;  perhaps 
I  have  met  him  recently  in  society — and  just  as 
likely,  I  may  have  known  him  years  ago  familiarly. 
When  T  first  went  to  Leipzig  in  the  year  1848,  I 
met  such  a  person,  as  I  was  crossing  the  open 
place  between  the  University  and  the  Post-office. 
He  was  a  young  man,  singularlj'  beautiful,  but  of 
a  manly,  noble  beauty,  a  little  above  middle  size, 
elegantly  though  not  richly  dressed,  and  one 
whose  dark  hair  and  eyes  spoke  of  Italy.  His 
prepossessing  appearance  first  caught  my  eye, 
and  then  came  the  feeling  that  I  either  had  known 
him  or  seen  him  under  circumstances  fitted  to 
impress  his  memory  strongly  upon  me.  Each 
time  I  met  him,  whether  in  the  street,  at  the 
opera,  or  in  the  concert  room,  the  impression  was 
strengthened,  until  I  cpite  disliked  to  meet  him. 

One  day  during  the  Christinas  holidays  a  party 
of  the  American,  with  a  few  German  and  English 
musical  students,  too  far  f/-om  home  to  assemble 
round  the  Christmas  tree,  were  taking  coffee  at 
Fetsche's  after  dinner,  when  the  conversation 
naturally  turned  upon  home,  the  festivities  of  the 
season,  and  the  ditfercnt  regard  in  which  the 
Americans,  to  whom  it  is  no  national  festival, 
hold  Christmas,  from  the  English  and  Germans. 

"  For  my  part,"  said  JSmith,  the  Englishman, 
"  I  had  rather  be  at  home  two  days  now  than  a 
month  at  any  other  season." 

"  Ach  !  how  much  I  should  like  to  be  in  Kb- 
nigsberg,"  interrupted  his  German  namesake, 
Schmidt. 

"  We  descendants  of  the  Puritans  in  America," 
said  I,  "  have  none  of  these  feelings  about  Christ- 
mas, but  oh  1  I  would  give  a  year's  life  to  recall 
my  fiunily  from  their  graves,  and  sit  with  father 
and  mother,  with  brother  and  sister,  once  more 
at  the  abundant  table  of  a  New  England  Thanks- 
giving ! " 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  asked  several  voices. 

"  It  is  simply  an  annual  festival  of  the  North- 
eastern American  States,  lasting  one  day,  with 
religious  services  expressive  of  the  public  grati- 
tude for  the  bounties  of  harvest,  and  closing  with 
a  family  feast  and  merry-making.  The  custom  is 
now  more  than  two  hundred  years  old,  and  tho- 
roughly incorporated  into  our  New  England  life." 

"  There  goes  a  poor  fellow  over  the  way,"  said 
Wenzler,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  German  students, 
"  who  always  wears  a  funeral  face  at  Christmas. 
I  should  like  to  know  what  it  means." 
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It  was  the  man  whose  face  had  so  haunted  me. 
"  Who  is  that  ?  "  asked  I  eagerly. 

"  He  ?  Sipnor  Masoni,  the  violinist,"  said 
Wilkins.  I  wish,  Brown,  you  couhJ  hear  him 
play.  It  is  astonishing  !  But  he  is  a  queer  fellow. 
He  comes  up  into  my  room  sometimes  and  plays 
so  that  I  cannot  get  over  the  effect  for  a  week. 
How  he  does  it — what  there  is  in  his  playing, 
which  takes  such  hold  of  me,  I  am  sure  I  cannot 
tell.     But  so  it  is." 

"  But  can  you  tell  me  nothing  about  him  ?  His 
face  has  haunted  mo  for  a  mouth  past.  I  am  sure 
I  must  have  known  him  somewhere ;  and  yet  per- 
haps not.  I  met  a  man  once  at  an  out-of-the-way 
place  on  our  great  Lake  Superior,  who  was  sure 
he  had  known  me  before,  and  I  was  equally  sure 
that  he  was  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine  ;  but  we 
could  not  make  out  that  we  had  ever  been  within 
a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  each  other  !  " 

"  Ask  AVenzIer  ;  he  knows  more  about  him 
than  any  other  one  of  us,"  said  Wilkins. 

"  It  is  now  about  five  years,"  said  Wenzler, 
"  since  Father  Gutmann,  an  old  German  music 
teacher,  came  here  from  Paris,  after  long  wander- 
ings in  Italy,  France,  England,  America,  and 
nobody  knows  where  all,  bringing  the  young  man 
with  him.  Some  said  he  was  bis  son,  though  the 
old  man  was  never  man-ied — others  that  he  had 
found  him  in  very  poor  circumstances,  and  was 
so  struck  with  the  young  fellow's  genius  as  to 
adopt  him  and  finally  bring  him  to  Leipzig  to  put 
him  under  Mendelssohn,  having  first  taught  him 
all  he  knew  of  music.  His  genius  and  talents 
are  truly  marvellous — particularly  as  a  violinist. 
There  is  nothing  which  he  cannot  play.  The 
most  difRoult  violin  sonatas  of  Bach,  his  chaconnes 
and  violin  fugues,  he  plays  with  just  as  much  ease 
as  the  fantasias  and  romances  of  De  Beriot  and 
Mayseder.  The  only  violinist  that  can  compare 
with  him  is  young  Joachim." 

"  Is  he  a  pupil  of  the  Conservatory  ?  " 

"  No ;  Mendelssohn,  after  giving  him  a  thoi-ough 
examination,  advised  Father  Gutmann  to  employ 
the  very  best  instructors  possible,  and  have  him 
taught  under  his  own  eye.  Nobody  ever  worked 
so  hard ;  not  in  music  alone,  but  in  all  sorts  of 
studies,  to  make  up  for  a  deficient  early  education. 
The  old  man  was  obliged  to  force  him  to  take  the 
necessary  exercise  and  relaxation." 

"  But  why  do  you  call  him  Signer  ?  " 

"  O,  the  title  gradually  fixed  itself  upon  him,  I 
suppose  owing  to  the  cast  of  his  features,  and  as 
we  gradually  became  familiar  with  him,  we  came 
to  calling  him  so  to  his  iiice.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  he  never  talks  about  himself,  never  refers  to 
his  early  life.  He  is  one  of  the  best-hearted  fel- 
lows in  the  world — there  is  but  one  thing  that 
ever  starts  him  o2  his  balance,  and  that  is  saying 
a  word  against  Father  Gutmann.  He  will  never 
hear  a  word  even  against  the  old  man's  Art — and 
Heaven  knows,  Gutmann's  music  is  odd  enough  ! 
They  say  he  lived  a  long  time  in  an  American 
log  house  in  the  forest  all  alone,  that  he  might 
hear  no  music  but  that  of  nature,  and  write  ac- 
cordingly. It  is  a  fact,  though,  that  some  of  his 
music,  when  Masoni  plays  it,  has  a  most  singularly 
powerful  effect  of  some  kind.  Whether  the  old  man 
brought  him  from  that  log  house,  nobody  knows." 

"  Strange,  strange  that  his  face  is  so  familiar  to 
me,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  for  me  ever  to  have 
seen  him  !  He  bears  probably  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  some  long  forgotten  acquaintance  of 
academy  or  college  days.     But  go  on." 


"  Smith  and  Wilkins  both  think  English  is  hia 
mother  tongue,  though  ho  has  some  peculiarities 
of  speech." 

"  Yes,"  said  Smith,  "  slight  peculiarities,  which 
are  neither  cockney  nor  provincial — I  supposed 
them  American." 

"  They  are  not  Amei-ican,  so  far  as  my  expe- 
rience goes,  nor  such  as  I  have  heard  as  prevailing 
at  the  West,"  said  Wilkins.  "  But  he  has  greatly 
changed  since  Father  Gutmann  died." 

"When  did  he  die?" 

"  A  little  more  than  a  year  since  ;  but  that 
event  did  not  cut  off  his  kindness  to  Masoni ;  for 
having  no  kith  or  kin,  he  made  him  by  will  heir 
to  his  little  property  of  four  or  five  thousand 
thalers.  Down  to  that  time  Masoni  had  lived  but 
to  work ;  but  the  death — rather  sudden — of  his 
guardian  father,  parent  by  adoption,  or  whatever 
he  was,  almost  killed  him,  and  he  has  never  taken 
to  study  again  as  before.  After  Mendelssohn 
died  there  was  no  longer  any  one  here  to  whom 
he  really  looked  up  as  to  a  great  artist,  and  the 
loss  of  Father  Gutmann  seems  to  have  left  him 
with  no  spur  to  exertion.  He  no  longer  mingles 
in  our  society  as  much  as  formerly,  and  when  he 
is  with  us  he  is  quite  another  man.  He  seems  to 
be  ever  brooding  over  something ;  to  be  out  of 
his  element;  to  need  some  one  to  lean  upon  and 
look  up  to.  In  fact  none  of  us  can  cjuite  make 
him  out." 

"  It  is  an  odd  story,"  returned  I.  "  So  you 
don't  see  much  of  him  ?" 

"  Not  much.  Smith  called  upon  him  the  other 
day."  "  Yes,"  said  Smitl>,  "  and  he  played  for 
half  an  hour  like  a  young  devil.  He  puzzles  me 
as  much  as  lie  does  all  the  rest.  Sometimes  he 
is  as  proud  as  a  lord,  then  again  the  best  fellow 
in  the  world  and  occasionally  as  humble  as  a 
slave." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  I  must  make  his  acquaintance, 
if  I  can,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  free  myself 
from  being  so  haunted  by  his  fiice." 

"  There  will  be  no  diflieulty  in  that,"  said 
Smith,  and  the  conversation  turned. 

I  soon  made  the  desired  acquaintance,  and  as  I 
took  care  not  to  press  upon  any  tender  spot,  never 
sought  to  intrude  upon  any  secret  he  might  have, 
and  moreover  as  it  was  in  my  power  to  impart 
various  information,  which  he  eagerly  acquired, 
Masoni  quite  attached  himself  to  me. 

Something  evidently  weighed  upon  his  mind. 
It  showed  itself,  however,  mainly  in  a  want  of 
self-confidence  and  reliance  upon  the  result  of 
his  own  observations  and  reflections ;  as  though 
lie  distrusted  his  own  judgment,  or  was  fearful  of 
exposing  ignorance  even  upon  tojjics  with  which 
in  fact  he  was  familiar.  He  seemed  generally 
to  shrink  from  observation,  but  when  excited  and 
led  to  rely  upon  his  own  strength,  he  often  aston-, 
ished  us  by  the  depth  and  clearness  of  his  thoughts. 
At  times  I  was  reminded  of  men  who  have  be- 
gun late  to  study,  and  whose  college  course  has 
not  been  sufficient  to  fully  ground  them  in  that 
wide-spiead  range  of  scientific  and  literary 
knowledge  necessary  to  the  finished  scholar. 
This  however  was  to  be  expected  after  what  I 
had  been  told  of  his  history.  Besides  this,  I 
could  see  in  him  that  peculiarity  of  demeanor 
which  belongs  to  very  sensitive  persons,  who  do 
not  feel  sure  of  their  social  position;  as  if  they 
were  inclosed  by  a  thin  stratum  of  a  repcllant 
atmosphere,  with  which  they  involuntarily  sur- 
round themselves  and  which  is  to  them  a  source 


of  real  misery  in  itself,  as  well  as  because  it  pre- 
vents a  free  and  hearty  intercourse  with  others. 
As  I  became  more  and  more  acquainted  with  him 
the  conviction  that  I  had  seen  him  before  strength- 
ened. But  all  efforts  to  solve  the  mystery  pro- 
ving futile,  I  contented  myself  with  the  reflection 
that  time  would  wear  away  the  feeling  or  that 
some  accident  would  reveal  the  secret. 

Of  his  violin  playing  I  had  not  heard  too 
much.  It  was  truly  extraordinary,  and  this  not 
so  much  because  of  the  remarkable  degree  of 
perfection  which  he  had  reached  in  the  technics 
of  the  art,  as  on  account  of  the  soul  which  he 
infused  into  it.  Sometimes  of  an  evening,  when 
half  a  dozen  of  us  were  together,  for  he  now 
was  again  much  in  our  society,  and  the  conversa- 
tion flagged,  we  would  ask  him  to  play;  tui-ning 
the  lamps  down  to  a  half  twilight,  he  would  give 
us  an  hour's  music,  frequently  of  a  most  hetero- 
geneous succession  of  pieces,  but  invariably  leav- 
ing us  in  a  singularly  pensive  mood,  so  that  we 
would  quietly  take  our  hats  the  moment  he  ended, 
and  with  a  simple  "  good  night,"  go  away. 

I  encouraged  him  to  begin  again  in  earnest  to 
work,  especially  in  the  cultivation  of  his  mind, 
and  gave  him  three  or  four  hours  a  week  of  in- 
sti'uction  in  branches  of  knowledge  in  which  he 
was  deficient;  or  rather,  I  should  say,  in  redu- 
cing what  he  had  evidently  learned  in  haste — 
"  crammed,"  as  the  college  phrase  is — to  order 
and  method.  It  was  a  curious  study  to  me  to 
mark  what  a  mass  of  undigested  book  learning 
he  had  collected  and  stowed  away  in  his  memo- 
ry, and  this  soon  led  me  to  set  him  to  reading 
some  of  the  better  works  of  fiction  of  the  day, 
requiring  him  to  note  allusions  to  other  books,  as 
well  as  to  scientific  and  historical  facts,  for  dis- 
cussion and  explanation  at  our  hours  of  study. 
We  found  Dickens  almost  valueless  in  this  res- 
pect, for  one  seems  to  have  all  his  library  at  com- 
mand after  reading  "  Mother  Goose's  Melodies," 
"The  Arabian  Nights,"  "Jack  the  Giant-killer," 
and  a  few  other  works  of  like  character.  On 
the  other  hand,  Bulwer  proved  eminently  ser- 
viceable. I  know  no  author  whose  romances 
pre-suppose  so  extensive  a  knowledge  of  literar 
ture  on  the  part  of  the  reader.  "  The  Last  Days 
of  Pompeii,"  "  Eugene  Aram,"  "  Maltravers"  and 
"  Alice"  gave  us  topics  of  conversation  for  many 
weeks.  I  puthim  also  into  Shakspeare,  and  though 
he  was  rather  hard  reading  for  him  at  first,  he 
soon  became  deeply  interested,  and  before  we 
parted  in  the  Spring  he  had  formed  quite  a  little 
library  of  works,  which  would  enable  him  to  pur- 
sue the  study  of  the  Great  Poet  with  advantage. 
Four  months  wrought  wonders  with  Masoni. 

There  were  moments  when  he  seemed  on  the 
point  of  telling  me  his  history,  and  yet  whenever 
this  was  the  case  he  would  suddenly  shrink  back, 
as  if  afraid  of  the  effect  of  what  he  might  say 
upon  me.  I  would  not  have  it  thought  I  had 
systematically  cultivated  his  acquaintance  for  the 
purpose  of  robbing  him  of  his  secret.  God  for- 
bid !  I  had  come  to  cherish  a  deep  affection  for 
him  ;  an  affection  deeply  and  gratefully  returned. 

"  What  is  it,  Masoni  ?  What  troubles  you  so  ?" 
said  I  once  to  him  with  a  smile,  as  a  certain  ex- 
pression, now  familiar  to  me,  passed  over  his 
features.  He  gave  me  a  half-frightened  look, 
and  after  a  moment's  hesitation  answered,  "  noth- 
ing." 

Before  leaving  Leipzig  I  talked  with  him  se- 
riously about  his  prospects  and  the  necessity  of 
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his  doing  something.  In  closing  a  conversation, 
I  asked :  "  Why  do  you  not  appear  in  public  ? 
With  your  genius  and  acquirements  you  could  at 
once  win  fame." 

"  I  cannot !  I  cannot ! "  said  he,  "  I  tried  it 
once.  I  had  long  and  carefully  prepared  myself, 
but  when  I  came  forward  and  saw  the  crowd  of 
upturned  faces,  and  all  eyes  directed  to  me,  I 
was  seized  with  what  the  actors  call "  stage  fright" 
and  almost  fiiinted.  I  suppose  I  must  have  played 
decidedly  well,  but  it  was  all  a  hideous  nightmare 
to  me,  and  I  remmeber  nothing  of  it  at  all,  except 
that  crowd  of  faces  seeming  to  spread  out  into 
infinity,  and  at  last  a  burst  of  applause,  as  I  fled. 
I  never  think  of  appearing  in  public  as  a  virtuoso 
without  a  shudder !" 

"  I  know  that  horrible  feeling,  too,  Masoni ;  I 
was  once  engaged  to  speak  in  public,  and  wrought 
myself  into  a  state  of  such  nervous  excitement  in 
preparation,  that  I  became  dumb  before  my  audi- 
ence ;  and  since  that,  fever  can  appal  me  in  its 
delirium  by  no  other  such  horrible  picture  as 
when  it  recalls  that  scene.  I  sympathize  with 
you  too  much  to  urge  you  to  any  such  step  at 
present.  But  do  you  do  something,  and  not  use  up 
the  small  legacy  left  you  by  Father  Gutmann. 
You  are  no  longer  a  student,  but  a  man,  a  master. 
Enter  some  orchestra ;  give  lessons ;  compose ; 
go  into  society  ;  improve  all  your  spare  moments 
in  cultivating  your  mind,  and  drive  out  the  evil 
spirit  within  you." 

A  day  or  two  after,  at  the  railroad  station,  he 
referred  to  our  conversation. 

"  Brown,  I  have  been  thinking  much  of  your 
advice." 

"  And  you  will  follow  it  ?" 

"  I  will !" 

He  gave  me  his  hand  upon  it.  "  Adieu  ! 
adieu !  God  bless  you !"  and  I  was  away  for 
'  Vjenna. 

[To  be  continued.] 


The  Opera  in  Paris. — The  Paris  corres- 
pondent of  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  in  his 
letter  of  Oct.  11,  thus  contrasts  the  two  leading 
opera-houses  of  the  great  gay  city  : 

What  a  strange  place  is  the  Italian  Opera 
House  of  Paris  !  A  few  streets — a  stone's  throw 
from  one  to  the  other  —  separates  it  from  the 
Grand  Opera  ;  but  how  widely  they  differ !  I  do 
not  now  speak  of  the  music,  although  much  may 
be  said  on  that  point,  nor  the  "  getting  up,"  nor  of 
the  stage ;  I  allude  to  the  audiences  alone.  The 
frequenters  of  the  Grand  Operj  are  the  rich 
men  about  the  town,  folks  who  care  for,  but  do 
not  disturb  themselves  with  being  reckoned 
among  the  aristocracy  ;  who  know  the  age  in 
which  they  live,  and  that  the  money-bag  out- 
weighs the  genealogical  tree,  let  the  trunk  be 
never  so  venerable  and  the  pendent  fruit  never 
so  sparkling  with  coronets ;  who  love  music,  but 
adore  the  fine  scenery,  splendid  costumes  and 
pretty  ballet  girls  ;  v/holove  expense,  as  a  friend- 
ly barrier  between  them  and  the  unmoneyed 
many,  who  doat  on  good  dinners,  and  are  de- 
lighted with  parlies  fines  in  some  cosy,  discreet, 
private  room  of  the  Maison  Doree  or  Phillipe's, 
with  a  dancing  girl  on  the  same  side  of  the  table  ; 
who,  out  of  gratitude,  like  to  discuss  'Change  even 
in  their  pleasures ;  and  what  is  the  Grand  Opera 
but  a  huge  chapel  of  ease  to  the  great  temple  of 
Mammon  erected — Place  de  la  Bourse!  Stock- 
brokers abound  there  as  thick  as  they  are  in  the 
corheille  between  1  and  3  o'clock  ;  it  is  the  chief 
haunt  of  the  unlicensed  brokers,  those  jackals  of 
the  lions  of  the  law  ;  there  bankers  disport  after 
critical  3  ;  news  is  borne  thither  by  the  superior 
clerks  of  all  the  ministries. 

If  the  Grand  Opera  is  the  Chauss^e  d'Antin, 


the  Italian  Opera  is  the  Faubourg  Saint  Germain 
of  Paris.  It  is  too  intimately  connected  with  the 
noble  faubourg  not  to  have  shared  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  latter's  fortune.  It's  hey-day,  too,  has 
passed  away.  Time  has  scattered  more  than  one 
wild  flower  on  it;  more  than  one  noble  box  has 
changed  hands  ;  more  than  one  glorious  name  has 
faded  away  forever.  For  all  that,  the  perfume 
of  aristocracy  still  lingers  around  this  opera 
house ;  princes  and  dukes  still  head  its  subscrip- 
tion list ;  coldness  reigns  over  the  salle,  even  ap- 
plause scarcely  rises  above  the  approving  mur- 
mur. Garish  splendor  need  not  be  looked  for 
there  ;  the  music  is  all  that  can  be  desired,  and 
if  that  be  fine,  it  matters  little  if  the  scenes  are 
faded  and  the  costumes  wan.  Tant  pis !  You 
know  the  reason  the  cigar  erijoys  so  much  fivor: 
it  is  not  so  much  that  men  like  its  flavor  (who  can 
recall  without  a  shudder  his  terrible  apprentice- 
ship to  it)  or  delight  in  its  fumes,  but  it  is  such  an 
excellent  pastime,  it  is  such  a  good  lubricant  for 
the  odds  and  ends  of  the  hours,  for  the  stupid 
pauses  in  conversation  ;  it  is  so  good  a  shroud  for 
dullness,  men  undergo  the  horrid  noviciate  and 
think  they  have  purchased  their  initiation  cheaply. 
Music  and  scenery  at  the  Italian  Opera  are  mere 
lubricants,  destined  to  efface  the  disagreeable 
friction  of  the  tagged  points  of  time  and  conver- 
sation, which  ennui  and  stupidity  are  always 
forming.  People  go  there  to  see  and  be  seen,  to 
talk  and  be  talked  about ;  if  the  strains  of  Mozart, 
Rossini  and  Bellini  accompany  these  glances  and 
gossip,  tant  mieux  !  They  are  easily  bored,  these 
great  ones  of  the  earth,  whom  fortune  overwhelm- 
ed with  all  her  gifts  in  their  unconscious  cradle, 
and  has  so  pampered  since,  they  enjoy  nothing, 
and  have  leached  the  unenviable  condition  of  the 
spoilt  and  the  down-trodden  children  of  fortune 
— (extremes  meet ;)  they  are  easily  annoyed,  and 
hard  to  be  pleased. 

Tlie  frequenters  of  the  Italian  Opera  go  there 
to  see  the  theatre  ;  they  scarcely  glance  on  the 
stage  unless  Julia  Grisi  is  there  with  her  nightin- 
gale voice,  or  Mario  warbles  his  amorous  descant, 
or  Rubini  and  Tamburini  wrestle  with  noble 
emulation  in  their  famous :  Parlar,  spiegar  non 
posso.  Has  Madame  la  Mai-quise  a  new  set  of 
diamonds  this  year;  does  she  wear  her  dress  as 
low  as  ever  ?  Is  the  Duke  still  as  attentive  to 
the  Countess  as  he  was  last  year  ?  Who  are  those 
strangers  in  the  Russian  Ambassador's  box  ?  Has 
the  Baron  readily  given  up  his  box  in  the  first 
tier ;  is  it  true  then  he  has  played  and  lost  on 
'Change  ?  Such  are  the.  whispers  which  fly  over 
the  theatre  when  the  lorgnette  is  busy  all  the  eve- 
ning peering  with  its  scrutinizing  glances  into 
every  box  and  every  toilette. 

Tliis  coldness  of  the  audience  is  very  oppres- 
sive to  the  artists.  They  need  encouragement 
always,  and  especially  at  their  debuts.  The  well 
sustained,  repeated  round  of  applause  is  the  best 
spur  which  can  be  put  upon  them,  for  these  sen- 
sitive children  of  Art  shrivel  discouraged  into  their 
cells  at  the  slightest  mark  of  censure.  These 
polished  but  cold  audiences  have  no  mercy  be- 
neath their  diamonds  and  silks.  The'  successful 
are  not  rewarded  by  them — have  not  they  paid 
their  subscription  money  ? — the  miscarried  meet 
with  no  sympathy  from  them,  they  have  paid  to  be 
amused.  A  debut,  consequently,  at  this  theatre 
is  always  a  "  scene ;"  for  the  poor  player,  fright- 
ened out  of  his  composure  bj'  the  chilling  recep- 
tion, invariably  stumbles  more  or  less  and  throws 
his  comrades  and  the  orchestra  into  confusion. 
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New  Yoek,  Dec.  26. — One  cannot  well  attend 
three  ditFerent  places  in  the  same  evening ;  conse- 
quently on  Thursday  last  I  had  to  make  a  choice. 
At  the  Tahernaclc,  the  united  German  Societies 
gathered  under  Cakl  Bekgmann;  this  w-is  a  prom- 
ise of  something  good  so  far  as  lay  in  the  power  of 
the  materials  gathered  together;  and  besides  a  new 
Cantata  of  some  length  was  to  be  performed. — 
Higher  up  Broadway,  that  sweet  vocalist,  whom  Dr. 
Beames  has  had  under  training.  Miss  Maria  S. 


Braineisd,  was  to  give  her  first  Concert  in  Kew 
York  at  Niblo's  Saloon.  Miss  Brainerd  is  a  general 
favorite,  has  a  pleasing  voice  and  good  methods ; 
heretofore  she  has  only  sung  in  New  Tork  for  the 
benefit  of  others  and  now  that  she  appeared  for  her 
own,  all  her  friends  should  have  been  present.  But 
Dodswortli's  was  higher  up  town  and  consequently 
more  accessible  to  a  resident  above  Union  Square ; 
then  too,  GoTTSCn.iLK  gave  there  his  first  Soiree, 
and  made  his  first  appearance  for  many  months.  Gott- 
schalk  and  Dodsworth's  carried  the  day. 

Mr.  GoTTSCHALK  was  assisted  by  Messrs.  Kahl 
Wels,  Richakd  Hoffman  and  Joseph  Burke. 
With  Mr.  Wels  he  played  a  fantasia  for  two  pianos 
upon  opera  themes  ;  it  was  like  all  other  fantasias  of 
a  few  years  back ;  well  known  melodies  culled  out 
from  their  proper  settings,  and  presented  with  orna- 
ments of  all  kinds,  but  no  genuine  amplification  or 
illustration.  There  is  a  wide  dift'erence  in  point  of 
musical  thought,  I  take  it,  betwen  Liszt's  Lucia 
fantasia,  for  example,  and  his  illustrations  of  the 
Prophe'te  or  of  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream." — 
With  Hoffmann,  Gottschalk  gave  a  very  long,  pretty, 
but  uninteresting  Sonata  for  four  hands,  bj'  Oxslow. 
With  Mr.  Burke,  whose  violin  holds  all  the  genuine 
humor  so  common  among  that  artist's  countrymen, 
he  played  a  Sonata  by  Mozart.  The  rest  of  the 
programme  was  made  up  of  the  concert-giver's  own 
compositions ;  so,  you  see,  there  was  not  one  piece 
a  test  of  the  artist.  Any  pianist  of  now-a-days 
can  play  Mozart  or  Onslow,  and  shine  brilliantlf  in 
the  performance  of  his  own  works.  I  have  no  doubt 
hut  Gottschalk  would  satisfy  the  musician  as  well 
as  the  public,  if  he  would  include  something  more 
elassic  in  his  programmes;  he  may  depend  upon  it, 
the  fame  acquired  by  merely  tickling  the  car  for  an 
hour  or  so  is  not  the  most  lasting.  He  is  really  a 
most  brilliant  and  capable  pianist,  and  a  true  artist, 
also;  his  touch  is  nervous,  and  his  execution  very 
perfect  and  clear;  his  compositions  are  pretty,  pleas- 
ing also,  and  often  quite  characteristic,  but  they  seem 
to  lack  intention  ;  there  is  nothing  in  them  of  farther 
reach  than  the  tympanum  of  the  ear. 

Of  the  pieces  performed  at  this  first  soire'e  his 
"  Banjo''  and  a  Marche  de  Nuit  pleased  me  best. 
The  latter  is  a  quiet,  pleasant  idyl ;  poetic,  grace- 
ful and  by  no  means  difficult;  it  is  to  be  published,  I 
understand,  (or  is  already),  and  will  be  verj*  accepta- 
ble in  the  drawing  room.  His  "  Banjo"  you  of 
course  know  already. 

At  the  first  soiiee  the  hall  was  literally  jammed, 
and  the  audience  were  well  pleased  and  repeatedly 
enthusiastic  in  their  applause.  A  second  soire'e  is 
announced  for  Friday  evening,  and  I  understand 
there  is  to  be  a  series. 

At  the  Academy  of  Music  we  are  having  the  "last 
nights"  of  the  season  ;  Mile.  Nautier-Didiee  has 
twice  appeared  in  LaFavorita,  and  not  to  the  increase 
of  her  reputation.  In  fact,  the  whole  opera,  with  the 
exception  of  Morelu's  part,  was  very  badly  done. 
It  is  a  shame  that  so  excellent  an  orchestra  as  the 
one  they  have  should  be  so  mi's-led  as  they  are. 
What  excellent  accompaniments  they  would  give 
us  under  a  Benedict,  or  the  like!  To-night  de 
La  Grange  sings  in  Linda  di  Chamoimix ;  on  Fri- 
day in  "  Norma,"  and  on  Saturday  we  are  to  have 
'■  William  Tell"  with  Morelli,  (it  is  said  to  be  a 
great  part  of  his)  in  the  title  role.  And  this  accord- 
ing to  present  announcement  closes  the  season ; 
whether  a  few  benefit  nights  are  to  be  added  I  cannot 
say,  but  there  is  time  before  they  appear  at  the  Bos- 
ton theatre. 

Last  night  we  had  our  annual  oratorio  perform- 
ance, for  to  this  are  we  at  last  reduced.  Two  vocal 
societies  struggle  on,  and  their  life  is  certified  to  occa- 
cionally  by  a  semi-public  performance  of  some  kind, 
but  "  The  Messiah"  is  only  aired  during  the  holidays, 
and  other  oratorios  not  at  all.  The  usual  Christmas 
Concerts  were  given  yesterday  at  various  churches. 
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At  Grace  church  the  printed  programme  inclu- 
ded some  fine  compositions.  A  Gloria  by  Mr  King, 
their  former  organist,  and  an  Aria  by  the  Uvte  Signer 
ToRRENTE,  Csung  by  Mrs.  Bodstein)  ;  tlie  whole 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Morgan.  At  St.  Ste- 
phens's, (Catholic)  Mozart's  Twelfth  Mass  was  per- 
formed with  Mr.  King  at  the  organ,  and  at  the 
Church  of  the  Nativity,  in  Second  Avenue,  Signer 
Badiali  appeared  "  for  this  occasion  only."  Rev. 
Mr.  Bellow's  new  church  in  Fourth  Avenue,  which, 
from  its  alternate  white  and  red  is  generally  known 
as  that  of  the  "  Holy  Zebra",  was  dedicated  yester- 
day, with  appropriate  ceremonies.  Could  this 
edifice  have  stood  in  an  open  square,  it  would  make 
a  most  imposing  appearance,  in  spite  of  the  various 
colored  marble  columns  which  disfigure  the  vesti- 
bule. 

A  very  fine  organ  has  recently  been  erected  by  Mr 
George  Jardtne  of  this  city  (Mr.  William  M.v- 
SON  presides  at  it)  for  Dr.  Ale.yander's  Presby- 
terian church.  It  is  a  powerful,  rich  and  varied 
toned  instrument  of  42  stops,  is  placed  behind  the 
pulpit,  and  is  in  many  respects  the  best  organ  I  have 
heard  in  America.  There  is  a  new  stop  (from  the 
organ  in  La  Madelaine,  Paris,)  the  "  Vox  Coelestis," 
which  is  exceedingly  etfoctive,  producing  the  effect 
of  a  choir  or  orchestra  at  a  distance,  the  sound  seem- 
ing to  come  from  the  eaves  of  the  building.  It 
mourns  and  weeps  almost,  and  is  really  delicious. 
Come  and  hear  it,  in  a  week  or  two,  when  the 
organist,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Morgan  and  others, 
will  exhibit  its  powers. 

Planciie's  Pairy,  burlesque  extravaganza,  "  King 
Charming,"  has  been  produced  for  the  holidays  at 
the  Broadway  Theatre.  The  scenery,  decorations, 
illuminations  are  unparalleled,  and  the  text  of  the 
play,  with  added  local  hits,  is  exceedingly  good. 
Not  the  least  amusing  part  is  the  bringing  together 
of  melodies  of  all  kinds;  Scotch  and  Irish,  Ethio- 
pian and  English  ballads,  the  great  trio  from 
"  Norma,"  and  the  popular  tenor  aria  from  Riqoletto 
arc  well  dove-tailed  in  an  amusing  plot,  following 
an  Abber  overture.  An  Amazon  drill  and  exer- 
cise of  some  eighty  speared,  helmeted  and  shielded 
ballet  girls  was  well  done  .and  effective.  Miss  Mas- 
NEUS  as  the  heroine,  and  Mad.  Poxisi  and  Miss 
Duckworth  sang  very  well,  but  the  other  parts 
were  poorly  filled.  Mrs.  H.  C.  Watson  as  "King 
Charming."  indulged  in  some  very  false  intonations 
and  remarkable  descents  from  the  pitch ;  in  several 
of  her  songs,  even  in  the  easy  one  from  Rigoldfo, 
she  quite  distances  the  orchestra,  and  ended  a  half 
tone  to  a  tone  below  the  point  at  which  she  com- 
menced. Milamo. 

giuiDlit's  Jauijinil  of  ^hmc. 

BOSTOW,   DEC.   29,   1855. 

Handel's  "Messiah"  at  Christmas, 
On  Sunday  evening  the  Handel  and  II.iYDN 
Society  performed  the  "Messiah"  before  such  a 
crowd  of  listeners  as  were  scarcely  ever  before 
packed  within  the  Music  Hall.  The  day  itself 
had  been  beautiful  beyond  any  of  the  rare  and 
rosy  winter  days  in  our  remembrance  ;  the  earth 
smelt  sweet  of  Spring ;  it  seemed  a  day  borrowed 
■  from  some  better,  purer  planet ;  one  almost  fan- 
cied that  the  dates  were  wrong  and  that  day  was 
Christmas ;  you  met  cheerful  faces  everywhere. 
This,  after  such  a  succession  of  stormy,  dismal 
Sundays,  added  to  the  Christmas  association  of 
the  music,  the  attractions  of  the  hall,  and  the 
suspicion  which  had  got  about  that  this  old  and 
powerful  society   were  about  to   do  their  best, 


drew  such  numbers  that  the  hall  was  packed  in 
every  corner  a  good  half  hour  before  the  com- 
mencement; many  (even  ladies)  stood  up  in  the 
aisles,  counting  themselves  happy  to  get  in  at  all, 
and  hundreds  were  turned  away  at  the  doors. 
This  looked  like  good  old  times  again. 

The  performance  (so  far  as  we  could  judge 
from  a  seat  far  under  the  end  gallery,  where  mu- 
sical sounds  reach  the  ear  with  great  distinctness, 
only  not  so  loud  as  elsewheie)  was  an  uncommon- 
ly effective  one  in  the  main.  The  chorus  seats 
were  unusually  full  and  most  of  the  choruses 
well  rendered.  Ooeasionally  there  was  a  lit- 
tle confusion,  in  the  entrance  of  so  many  voices, 
some  of  which  had  not  partaken  in  the  rehear- 
sals. Nor  were  the  soprani  and  contralti  on  so 
generous  a  scale  as  the  tenors  and  especially  the 
basses,  ■which  rolled  out  in  glorious  masses.  A 
little  strengthening  of  the  coutralti,  particularly, 
would  have  made  the  ensemble  in  some  of  those 
grand  choruses  about  perfect.  Yet  in  the  semi- 
chorus,  commencing  with  the  high  voices:  Lift 
up  your  heads,  0  ye  gales,  the  sound  was  exceed- 
ingly rich  and  euphonious.  The  omissions  were 
comparatively  few  ;  the  Hallelujah  was  sung  in 
the  true  place,  and  the  magnificent,  but  very  difR- 
cult  concluding  choruses :  Worthy  is  the  Lamb, 
and  Amen,  were  given,  not  undisturbed  by  that 
old  nuisance  of  people  going  out  in  the  midst  of 
it.  These  were  not  made  cpiite  so  effective,  per- 
haps, as  they  have  sometimes  been.  Among  the 
omissions  we  regretted  to  find  the  chorus :  And 
with  his  stripes;  but  some  abridgment,  at  least 
for  an  audience  so  closely  packed,  was  indispen- 
sable. 

We  did  not  care  to  listen  very  critically,  for 
why  should  we  lose  the  real  Christmas  enjoyment 
and  edification  of  that  sublime  and  soul-satisfying 
music,  by  watching  like  a  monitor  for  small  de- 
fects. Listening  to  such  music,  all  the  personali- 
ties become  impersonal ;  it  is  H.vndel  that  we 
hear,  or  rather  the  voice  of  something  greater, 
something  infinite  that  speaks  through  him.  If 
there  were  defects,  which  we  have  forgotten,  or 
did  not  notice,  it  is  certain  that  they  were  not 
enough  to  prevent  its  being  on  the  whole  an  emi- 
nently impressive  and  enjoyable  performance. 
One  who  gave  himself  up  to  it,  heart  and  soul, 
simply  and  devoutly,  might  feel  he  had  his  Christ- 
mas then  and  there,  if  he  had  nothing  more. 

Yet  while  we  thank  Handel,  and  the  society 
who  bears  his  name,  we  must  not  withhold  a  few 
words  of  acknowledgement  from  those  who  co- 
operated in  the  main  so  ably  to  make  the  grand 
old  melodies  alive  again.  The  solo-singing  av6r- 
aged  better  than  in  most  performances  of  past 
years,  and  some  of  it  was  very  superior.  Mr. 
Millard  even  surprised  us  by  the  pui-e  and 
simple  style  in  which  he  rendered  :  Comfort  ye, 
my  people.  There  was  no  marring  of  the  te.xt 
by  ornaments,  and  the  voice  was  clear  and  fresh  _ 
and  full  of  glad  announcement.  If  he  had  not 
all  the  depth  of  sentiment  for  Thy  rebuke,  or  all 
the  strength  for.  Thou  shall  dash  iliem,  his  ren- 
dering was  so  good,  that  we  would  not  willingly 
have  missed  them.  We  know  of  no  one  here  who 
would  have  given  the  first  so  well,  except  Mr.  Ae- 
THDKSON,  who  would  lack  power  for  the  second. 
We  were  glad  to  feel  at  home  in  the  time  of 
Comfort  ye,  which  is  sometimes  taken  too  fast ;  so 
so  also  in  the  following  chorus. 

Mr.  Leach  gave  an  artistic  rendering  of  Thus 
saith  the  Lord,  and  the  other  bass  solos,  and  made 


them  as  impressive  as  could  be  demanded  of  a 
voice  by  no  means  ponderous.  Give  us  style, 
give  us  good  reading,  rather  than  the  most  splen- 
did organ  without  sentiment  or  culture. 

This  was  the  third  time  within  a  fortnight  that 
we  had  heard  Miss  Phillipps  in  0,  thou  that 
tellest  and  lie  was  despised,  and  never  have  we 
felt  the  sentiment  and  beauty  of  the  melodies 
brought  home  to  us  more  powerfully.  She  sang 
the  latter  piece  with  even  more  depth  of  feeling, 
more  finished  and  yet  chaste  expression  than  in 
the  Tremont  Temple ;  and  her  rich,  full,  musical 
contralto,  even  in  the  larger  hall,  and  from  our 
remote  corner  underneath  the  gallery,  told  most 
satisfactorily.  The  beautiful  duet :  0  Death  ! 
where  is  thy  sting,  which  has  almost  always  been 
omitted  here,  was  finely  sung  by  her  and  Mr. 
Millard.  It  was  in  compliance  with  the  very 
natural  desire  of  many,  that  she  sang  the  great 
soprano  song :  /  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth. 
It  was  transposed  half  a  tone,  from  E  to  E  flat, 
to  accommodate  her  voice — making  it  the  true 
pitch  of  Handel's  time,  if  it  be  true,  as  is  gener- 
ally supposed,  that  the  concert  pitch  has  risen 
half  a  tone  since  then.  Miss  Phillipps  surprised 
us  by  the  beauty  and  impre-ssiveness  of  her  sing- 
ing of  this  most  difiicult  of  all  songs  to  sing  truly. 
Bating  one  little  accidental  blemish,  of  flatting  on 
a  sustained  note,  it  was  very  successfully  achieved, 
more  so  perhaps  than  by  any  singer  we  have 
heard  of  late  years,  only  and  always  excepting 
Jenny  Lind,  who  still  remains  and  we  fear 
always  will  remain  to  us  the  one  interpreter  of 
that  great  song  of  faith. 

It  was  a  good  idea  to  return  to  the  old  arrange- 
ment of  dividing  the  two  texts  to  the  same  melo- 
dy, only  on  different  keys :  He  shall  feed  his 
flocks,  and  Come  unto  him,  between  two  con- 
trasted voices,  like  those  of  Miss  Phillipps  and 
Mrs.  Wentworth.  The  latter  lady  sang  with 
all  her  characteristic  truth  and  finished  sweet- 
ness of  expression. 

The  orchestra  (would  that  it  had  been  large 
in-proportion  to  the  audience !)  was  quite  satis- 
factory, and  played  the  overture  and  pastoral 
symphony,  as  well  as  most  of  the  accompaniments 
finely.  We  think  that  with  a  powerful  orchestra, 
we  would  rather  not  hear  the  organ,  especially  in 
the  solo  pieces ;  but  Mr.  Mueller  made  it  quite 
effective  sometimes,  and  gave  a  fine  opening 
voluntary  to  raise  and  tranquilize  the  spirits  of 
the  uncomfortably  crowded  audience,  and  prepare 
for  the  great  things  that  were  coming.  Mr.  Zer- 
rahn  as  conductor  won  the  respect  and  gratitude 
of  all.        ^ 

CONCERTS. 

Third  Orchestral  Concert. — In  spite  of 
the  dreary  rain,  the  Music  Hall  last  Saturday 
evening  showed  an  increase  of  audience.  This 
was  partly  owing,  no  doubt,  to  attractions  in  the 
solo  line,  but  partly  also  to  the  at  once  excellent 
and  popular  main  features  of  the  programme,  and 
to  the  conviction,  naturally  gaining  ground  with 
time,  of  the  intrinsic  claims  of  such  an  orchestra 
and  of  such  concerts.  In  the  performance  it 
proved  the  most  successful  of  the  three.  We 
heard  no  complaints  and  saw  no  signs  of  uneasi- 
ness. From  first  to  last  it  was  heartily  enjoyed 
by  all,  and  went  far  to  refute  the  notion  that  a 
whole  evening  of  ffood  music  must  needs  be 
"  heavy."  Where  will  you  find  lighter,  brighter, 
more  refreshing  fancies  than  in  the  Scherzo  of 
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the  Pastorale,  and  the  overture  to  "  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  "  ?  Must  soul,  imagination,  genius 
be  excluded,  in  order  that  a  piece  of  music  may- 
be light  and  entertaining  ?  Do  not  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Haydn,  Mendelssohn  know  how  to 
play  with  children  quite  as  well  as  your  mere 
manufacturers  of  waltz  and  polka  '!  or  to  feed  the 
sentimental  flame  of  young  love,  with  as  delicate 
a  sympathy,  as  any  of  the  thousand  and  one  com- 
posers of  ballads  and  operatic  cavatinas  and  ro- 
manzas? 

The  "  Pastoral  Symphony"  we  think  we  never 
enjoyed  so  much  before,  many  delicious  hours 
as  we  have  had  with  it.  And  we  do  not  believe 
that  it  ever  found  so  general  an  appreciation  in  a 
Boston  audience.  It  was  admirably  played  ;  there 
was  nice  light  and  shade  and  atmosphere  to  the 
changing  picture  throughout;  all  was  clear  in 
outline,  and  the  colors  richly,  softly  blended.  It 
realized  "  the  picturesque"  in  music  as  perfectly 
as  we  have  ever  known  it;  while  there  was  no 
sacrifice  to  mere  outward  efFect  of  that  some- 
thing deeper  and  more  essential  to  the  soul  of 
music,  as  an  art  of  expression  rather  than  de- 
scription,— that  subjective  feeling  with  which  a 
Beethoven  communes  with  the  soul  of  nature 
and  of  summer.  As  the  symphony  approached 
its  close,  a  sigh  mingled  with  our  pleasure,  as 
there  does  when  summer  days  are  numbered;  we 
felt  in  the  one  as  in  the  other  how  sliorl  this  little 
episode  of  free  and  genial  life  in  the  long  weary 
year  of  wintry  common-place.  The  Pastorale 
is  too  well  known  to  need  description  ;  those'  who 
want  it  may  refer  to  this  Journal  for  July  17, 
1852,  where  our  first  impressions  are  somewhat 
carefully  sketched  out.  If  there  was  any  fault 
in  the  rendering  this  time,  it  was  that  the  first 
movement  was  taken  a  little  too  fast, — a  little 
quicker  than  the  pulse  of  a  mild,  luxurious  June 
day, — and  that  there  was  a  slight  dragging  in  the 
commencement  of  the  Adagio,  or  "  Scene  by 
the  Brook-side,"  which  otherwise  was  charm- 
ingly played.  The  storm  was  done  with  remark- 
able life  and  precision. 

Cherubini's  overture  to  Medea  was  more 
coldly  received,  than  it  deserved,  and  the  fault 
was  not  in  the  playing.  To  us  it  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  overtures,  full  of  fire  and  passion  in  the 
opening,  with  a  leading  theme  that  reminds  one 
of  Beethoven's  Coriolan,  though  it  is  by  no  means  a 
work  to  be  compared  to  that  for  intense,  concen- 
trated, viuilly  imaginative  power.  It  develops 
in  a  more  cheerful  and  triumphant  vein.  To  the 
mere  ear,  the  composition  is  singularly  clear, 
rich,  euphonious  and  entire ;  and  we  are  sure 
that  it  would  improve  upon  acquaintance.  But 
what  it  lacked  in  interest  to  the  many  was  more 
than  made  up  for  by  the  "  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream"  overture,  which  has  not  been  heard  in 
our  concert  rooms  for  some  time,  and  whose  deli- 
cious, dreamy,  fairy  fancies,  and  triumphal  swell- 
ing climaxes  had  a  fresh  charm  and  held  every 
one  an  eager  listener  to  the  end.  It  made  a 
capital  finale. 

Mr.  William  Mason's  pianism  had  never 
before  exhibited  itself  to  so  great  advantage  in 
his  Boston  home,  as  this  night  in  the  Concert- 
siiick  of  Weber.  His  rendering  of  it  we  have 
not  heard  equalled,  many  times  as  it  has  been 
played,  by  any  except  Jaell.  Mr.  Mason  has 
greatly  gained  in  self-possession,  as  in  strength 
and  evenness  of  execution,  since  we  heard  him 
last.      He  accomplishes  the  greatest   difficulties 


with  the  rarest  facility ;  his  touch  is  singularly- 
crisp  and  clear;  his  rapid  running  passages 
smooth  and  perfect,  his  pianisaimos  delicate  and 
pure,  and  his  crescenrlos  admirably  effective.  In 
seeking  expression  he  perhaps  sometimes  falls  a 
little  too  much  into  the  ad  libitum  in  time,  so  that 
the  understanding  is  not  quite  perfect  with  the 
orchestra.  But  it  was  a  very  effecitve  perform- 
ance and  elicited  a  strong  encore,  to  which  he 
responded  by  an  elegant  and  lightly  sparkling 
little  Impromptu  of  his  own,  in  which  he  showed 
a  masterly  perfection  in  liquid  continuous  rung 
and  arpeggios  ;  there  was  exquisite  symmetiy 
and  light  and  shade  throughout ;  and  the  finely 
subdued  forces  gathered  and  swelled  to  a  splendid 
climax  in  that  full-chord  _/brt(Ssimo. 

The  vocahst  of  the  evening,  Miss  Louise 
Hensler,  was  a  debutante  so  far  as  singing  in 
the  large  concert-room  with  orchestra  was  con- 
cerned. Youth  and  beauty,  and  naive,  simple 
charm  of  manner  were  enough  to  captivate  an 
audience,  almost  without  the  voice,  which,  though 
not  a  great  voice,  is  a  soprano  of  rare  fresh- 
ness, purity,  and  penetrating  sweetness.  It  has  a 
fascinating  individuality  of  timbre,  which  cannot 
be  described ;  not  a  voice  suggesting  capacity  for 
very  deep  passion,  or  spiritual,  imaginative  senti- 
ment ;  and  a  litde  French  withal  ;  but  the  ex- 
pression of  a  bird-like,  sunny,  happy  nature — a 
genuine  individuality,  from  which  it  is  pleasant 
to  catch  the  pretty  gleams  of  musical  sunshine. 
Miss  Hensler  has  talent,  and  under  the  excellent 
teaching  of  Sig.  Corelli  has  learned  to  execute 
some  of  the  most  brilliant  and  difficult  concert- 
pieces  in  a  style  that  gives  promise  of  an  artist. 
She  sang  the  romanza  from  11  Giuramento  in 
good  pure  cantahile  style,  with  good  expression, 
and  the  cifect  was  charming  ;  also,  when  encored, 
a  melody  from  Bellini,  of  higher  range,  more 
brilliant.  Her  best  eff"ects  are  produced  by  sus- 
tained -high  tones,  of  much  sweetness  and  pui-i- 
ty,  which  are  swelled  and  diminished  beautifully. 
A  riper  singer,  riper  nature  is  required  to  do  full 
justice  to  a  song  like  Batti,  batli.  Without  much 
entering  into  the  poetic  sentiment  of  it,  she  sang 
it  sweetly  and  gracefully,  and  with  a  degree  of 
arch  vivacity  in  the  allegro ;  but  the  melodic 
phrases  lacked  the  refined  coquetry  of  a  Bosio, 
or  a  Sontag,  as  for  instance  especially  in  that 
playful  repetition  of  .Si,  si,  si,  si.  The  slow  me- 
lody was  a  little  dragging  in  its  time.  Nor  were 
the  delicious  Mozart  accompaniments  made  as 
clear  and  delicate  as  they  might  have  been.  On 
the  whole,  for  so  young  a  singer,  this  debut  of  the 
younger  Hensler  was  a  triumph,  which  we  trust 
will  only  prompt  to  renewed  and  earnest  study. 


William  Mason's  Soiree.  —  We  regretted  to 
meet  so  small  an  audience  in  Chickering's  Saloon, 
on  Wednesday  evening.  Any  other  night,  we  doubt 
not,  the  room  would  have  been  filled  ;  but  it  was  the 
night  after  Christmas  feastings  and  fatigues,  and  an 
inclement,  icy  night  at  that,  with  all  its  savage  splen- 
dor, as  well  as  fairy  spectacle  (of  trees  clad  in  ice 
and  shining  in  the  moonlight).  The  young  pianist 
was  assisted  in  the  string  department  by  the  Men- 
delssohn Quintette  Clue.  This  was  the  pro- 
gramme : 

1.  Quartet  in  B  Flat,  No.  6,  op.  18.— 1.  Allegro.  2.  Ada- 

gio.   3.  Scherzo.   4.  Finale;  La  malinconia,  Adngio 

and  Allegro.  L.  van  Beethoven. 

2.  A.  Fantasie  Impromtu.    CEavre  posthume.  F.  Chopin. 

B.  Preludes,  Op.  24.  Stephen  Heller. 

3.  Andante  and  Finale  from  the  Fifth  Quintet  in 

E  Plat,  Mozart. 

4.  A.  '  Toujours,'  Talse  de  Salon,    )  „      j, 

B.  '  Silver  Spring,'  Impromptu,  }  '^"- '"''™°' 


5.  Grand  Trio,  in  B  major,  opuB  8 :  for  Piano-forte, 
Violin  and  Violoncello, — 1.  Allegro  moderato.  2. 
Scherzo.    3.  Adagio.    4.  Allegro  agitato,  J.  Brahms. 

That  Beethoven  Quartet  is  one  of  the  prime  favor- 
ites of  past  seasons,  and  was  refreshing  to  hear  again. 
The  slow  movements  were  beautifully  played,  bnt 
the  strings  were  not  perfectly  in  tune  in  the  Allegro. 
The  movements  from  Mozart's  Quintet  were  entirely 
satisfactory,  and  such  a  model  of  clear,  pnre,  con- 
sistent, geni'il  composition,  was  not  perhaps  the  best 
thing  to  prepare  one  to  admire  the  grand  novelty  of 
the  evening,  the  Trio  by  Johannes  Bkahjis.  This 
is  said  to  be  the  production  of  a  young  man  of  fifteen, 
who  has  since  composed  a  great  deal  in  various 
forms,  being  not  yet  out  of  his  teens,  exciting  much 
wonderment  in  the  lovers  of  new  things  in  Germany, 
especially  since  Robert  Schumann  wrote  of  him 
as  "  the  Messiah  of  a  new  era  in  music," — verily  a 
merciless  introduction  to  the  world  for  any  young 
man,  placing  him  on  the  very  highest  pinnacle  of  a 
false  position  to  begin  life  with — certainly  a  poor 
position  for  a  young  plant  to  begin  to  grow  in.  The 
Trio  was  wonderfully  well  played  (and  it  abounds  in 
difficulties)  by  Mr.  Mason  and  the  brothers  Tries, 
but  we  must  confess  that  we  received  no  clear  im- 
pression of  it  as  an  artistie  whole.  That  it  has  some 
strange  and  powerful  effects,  some  ingenious  com- 
binations, remarkable  for  a  mere  boy,  is  undeniable. 
It  seemed  very  enterprising,  very  adventurous,  very 
self-confident,  full  of  bold  graspings  after  ideas,  but 
we  %vere  never  satisfied  that  the  ideas  really  were 
ideas.  The  movements  preserve  the  ordinary  forms, 
whUe  in  substance  they  are  nearly  all  episodical. 
Thus  the  Allegro  opens  with  a  quite  regular  theme 
(rather  commonplace,  by  the  way),  and  is  then  fol- 
lowed by  long  recitatives,  first  on  the  piano,  then  in 
the  strings,  and  all  this  is  repeated  over  from  the 
beginning,  as  in  Sonatas  generally.  But  recitatiue, 
mere  episode,  wdiich  only  interests  in  the  way  of 
quasi  extempore,  chance  suggestion,  is  a  strange 
thing  to  repeat.  Then  there  is  a  curious,  wayward 
sort  of  fuyato  in  the  same  movement,  which  rather 
puzzles  than  satisfies  the  listener.  The  Scherzo  is 
more  after  the  type  of  the  great  writers,  and  the  Trio 
moves  in  swelling  chords,  as  if  to  remind  one  of 
Beethoven's  B  flat  Trio.  But  we  found  nothing  new 
or  very  beautiful  in  it.  The  Adagio  was  not  unin- 
teresting, and  the  Finale  full  of  abrupt  starts  and 
changes,  which  sometimes  excited  hopes,  but  oftener 
disappointed  and  ended  in  weariness.  We  felt  as  if 
we  had  been  pointed  and  pulled  first  this  way  and 
then  that  way,  where  something  great  was  to  be 
seen,  until  we  actually  saw  nothing.  Brahms  is  still 
"  future"  to  our  humble  comprehension. 

Mr.  Mason's  salon  pieces  were  capital.  The 
Impromptu  by  CiioriN  (one  of  the  three  or  four  real- 
ly fine  tilings  of  the  posthumous  works  just  published) 
is  extremely  beautiful  and  full  of  invention,  and  was 
admirably  played.  The  two  little  Preludes  by  Hel- 
ler have  the  characteristic  elegance  and  poesy  of 
that  master  and  received  full  justice.  Of  the  two 
original  pieces  one  was  a  Waltz,  in  the  delicate  and 
florid  manner  of  Chopin,  quite  graceful,  and  the 
other  the  same  Impromptu  that  the  author  played  at 
the  Orchestral  Concert,  hut  which  was  more  appre- 
ciable in  a  small  room.  It  is  a  very  pleasing  fancy 
piece, made  fascinating  by  the  perfect  ease, freedom  and 
finished  grace  with  which  it  was  executed.  It  certainly 
was  as  a  whole  a  very  pleasant  concert,  and  we  hope 
Mr.  Mason  will  have  more  audience  when  he  plays 
to  us  again. 


Manners  in  the  Concert-Room. — The  following 
jiaragrapbs  fromtbe  Coi*r/er  are  very  much  to  the  point. 
Why  "gentlemen"  and  "ladies"'  should  forget  the 
rights  of  others,  while  listening  to  music,  more  than 
anywhere  else,  was  always  past  our  comprehension. 

A  Suggestion. — ATe  propose  to  the  directors  of  the 
Orchestral  Society  that,  at  their  next  concert,  the  lower 
Music  Hall  be  lighted  and  prepared  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  those  persons  who  attend  for  the  only  percepti- 
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ble  purpose  of  disturbinp^  others  whose  JTiclination  is  to 
enjoy  the  performance,  but  who  are  effectually  preven- 
ted by  these  concert-goinf;  curs  in  the  musical  mnn<i;cr, 
who  will  neither  hear  themselves  nor  permit  their 
neighbors  to  do  so.  "We  would  as  soon  encounter  a 
hornet's  nest  during  a  summer's  ramble  as  to  tarry,  for 
an  instant,  in  the  vicinity  of  these  pests  of  the  concert 
room,  for,  even  if  the  annoyance  is  but  temporary,  the 
irritation  it  produces  is  felt  throughout  the  evening, 
and  unfits  the  mind  for  any  subsequent  enjoyment. 
At  the  concert  on  Saturday  evening  it  was  our  bad  for- 
tune to  select  a  place  where  the  members  of  this  clique 
had  congregated  in  great  numbers.  Such  goings  on ! 
The  symptoms  first  began  to  show  themselves  during 
the  performance  of  the  "William  Tell  overture,  when  a 
young  fame-seeker  displayed  his  rosthctic  knowledge, 
endeavoring  to  regulate  the  time  of  the  orchestra  to 
suit  his  own  conception,  by  such  a  hammering  as  is  sel- 
dom heard  outside  a  smith's  shop.  Before  he  had  been 
frowned  down,  an  elderly  gentleman  in  front  com- 
menced to  deliver  a  discourse  of  some  ten  minutes 
duration,  to  the  effect  that — "Zerrahn  was  fair,  but  not 
at  all  equal  to  JuUien  ;  oh  !  no,  indeed,  for  JuUien  was 
a  great  composer,  you  know  "  Not  long  after,  a  young 
gentleman,  a  "  Vintonian,"  let  us  call  him,  the  title  is 
very  suggestive, — a  young  Yintonian,  then,  with  a 
considerable  quantity  of  cane,  and  a  disposition  to 
make  a  noise  with  it,  entertained  those  in  his  neigh- 
borhood. He  added  his  silver-headed  wand  to  the 
orchestral  force,  excepting  when  he  failed  to  catch  the 
time,  as  for  instance,  in  the  Don  Juan  finale,  where 
three  movements  are  played  together,  and  then  he 
varied  his  performance  by 'a  recitative  duet  with  a 
young  Vintoiilenne  before  him,  in  a  pink  bonnet  and  a 
lively  state  of  mini.  Surely  Mozart's  divine  music 
never  accompanied  such  words  before.  We  would 
gladly  transcribe  their  conversation,  but  we  feel  that  no 
pen  could  do  justice  to  those  inspired  sentences. 

Now,  were  we  the  only  sufferers,  the  matter  should 
not  have  been  mentioned;  but  it  is  undeniable  that,  by 
this  common  evil,  many  persons  are  deprived  of  the 
pleasure  they  seek  in  a  concert.  "N'Ve  don't  suppose  that 
a  paragraph  will  do  much  towards  abatingthe  nuisance, 
but  if  the  parties  alluded  to  will  only  recognize  them- 
selves, and  profit  by  the  hint,  we  are  sure  that  at  the 
next  concert  they  attend  there  will  be  much  less  misery. 

Iltitsiiial  (!|Itrt-d|Iiat. 

Concerts  still  thicken  upon  us  here  at  home.  This 
eveiiinpc  there  will  be  played  at  Chickcring's  choice 
works  of  Chamber  Music,  mingled  with  brilliant 
virtuoso  pieces,  by  the  "German  Trio"  (Messrs. 
GartneI!,  Jdsgnickel  &  Hause,)  assisted  by  other 
well-known  artists.  See  programme  below.... To- 
morrow the  "  Messiah"  at  the  Music  Hall  again,  by 
the  same  performers  as  last  Sunday.... On  Tlinrs- 
da;i  evening  (for  special  reasons),  the  next  Mendels- 
sohn Qnintctte  Club  concert,  when  that  fine  Schubert 

Trio   will   be  repeated,  with  other  good  things 

Otto  Dresel's  first  concert  is  now  fixed  for  Jan. 
9th.  The  programme,  of  which  we  hinted  last 
week,  is  deferred  to  a  later  concert,  and  an  equally 
interesting  one  substituted,  with  the  aid  of  Mrs. 
WiiNTwoRTH,  the  Quintette  Club,  and  two  good 
pianists  besides  Mr.  Dresel,  who  will  play  with  him 
a  triple  Concerto  by  Bach. 

The  Italian  Opera  (now  at  the  New  York  Acade- 
my) will  open  at  the  Boston  Tlieatro   on  the  21st  of 

January This  week,  every  night,  at  that  theatre  it 

has  been  worth  the  while  of  any  one,  to  see  the 
splendid  scenic  illitstra'ions  of  Shakspeare's  "Tem- 
pest," a  spectacle,  in  beauty,  brilliancy  and  fitness, 
surpassing  all  we  have  ever  seen  in  any  of  our  thea- 
tres. Regarding  the  aclinr/  as  something  merely 
-thrown  in,  (and  it  has  bad  some  clever  points;  be- 
sides, was  it  not  a  great  thing  to  get  the  true  text  of 
Shakspcare?)  as  a  mere  spectacle  it  pleasingly  re- 
called the  exquisite  imaginations  of  ''The  Tempest." 

Handel's  "  Messiah"  was  performed  on  Monday 
evening  by  the  Lynn  Musical  Association,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  L.  H.  Southard  of  this  city. . . . 
In  Worcester,  Mr.  B.  D.  Allen  has  given  another 
of  his  soirees.  The  programme  included  a  Sonata 
by  Mozart,  for  four  hands ;  Songs  withous  "Words, 
by  Mendelssohn ;  a  March  by  Schubert ;  an  Im- 
promptu and  Waltz,  by  Chopin ;  and  for  vocal 
pieces,  the  Ave  Maria  of  Cherubini,  the  '  Wanderer,' 
by  Schubert,  and  selections  from  '  St.  Paul.' 

Not  a  few  of  our  readers  will  be  pleased  to  hear 
of  the  great  success  of  Miss  Caroline  Lehmann, 


as  prima  donna  at  Amsterdam.  She  left  New  York 
in  August,  with  her  brother,  in  a  sailing  vessel,  and 
after  a  long  passage  arrived  in  Amsterdam,  where  it 
seems  there  is  an  excellent  German  Opera,  and  was 
at  once  engaged  by  the  manager  to  sing  at  short 
notice  in  the  roles  of  Donna  Annn  in  Don  Juan, 
Agatha  in  Der  Freijschul::,  and  Valentine  in  the 
Huguenots.  This  was  in  October,  and  in  all  three 
characters  she  created  an  immense  furore.  It  appears 
that  Miss  Lchmann's  real  power  came  out,  sustained 
as  she  was  by  artists  in  all  the  other  parts,  and  where 
operas  are  cast  and  put  upon  the  stage  with  true 
German  artistic  thoroughness.  On  the  1st  Nov.  she 
appeared  as  Komeo  to  the  Giulietta  of  another  ex- 
cellent singer  and  actress,  Mme.  von  Marra,  pro- 
ducing such  enthusiasm  that  the  piece  was  played 
three  times  to  crowded  houses.  This  first  engage- 
ment of  a  month  was  succeeded  by  the  offer  of  ano- 
ther for  eight  months,  but  she  decided  to  engage  for 
only  half  that  time,  during  Avhich  she  w-as  to  appear 
as  Indra  (in  Flotow's  last  piece),  as  La  Favorita, 
Lucrezia  Borgia,  Fidclio,  Fides  (in  the  Prophete), 
Eglantine  (in  Euryattthe),  Jlelanie.  (in  Le.  Bal 
masfui).  Norma,  and  Alice  (in  Robert,  le  Diabk.)  We 
understand  her  voice  and  singing  have  greatly  im- 
proved since  she  left  Americu. 

Mario  is  at  the  Italian  Opera,  Paris.  M.  Ad. 
Adam  says  of  him  :  "  Mario  does  not  trouble  himself 
about  singing.  He  seems  to  say  to  the  spectators  ; 
'  You  are  very  lucky  that  you  are  allowed  to  paj' 
your  money  for  entering  the  theatre  when  my  name 
is  on  the  bills ;  I  am  willing  to  seem  to  chnntonncr  a 
little  that  you  may  judge  wb.at  I  am  capable  of  doing 
if  I  choose  to  take  the  trouble  ;  but  do  not  ask  me 
to  do  more.'"  Another  reporter  says,  he  "ruts 
down"  too  shamefully.  In  "  II  Barbiere  di  Seviglia" 
he  skipped  half  his  cavatina,  Eceo  ridente  in  cielo ! 
The  prompter  screamed  in  vain,  E  puoi  dormi  cost! 
Mario  was  deaf,  and  sang  imperturbably,  Lo  siral 
ehe  mi  feri. 

In  the  musical  season  everybody  is  eager  to  give 
concerts;  the  result  is  that  the  necessary  patronage 
for  just  enough  of  really  good  concerts  is  diverted, 
and  most  of  the  concert-givers  lose  in  the  great  lot- 
tery. We  are  reminded  of  our  own  ease  here  in 
Boston  by  seeing  ihe  following  in  a  newspaper  letter 
from  abroad  : 

'•  As  a  warning  to  all  foreign  musicians,  the  "Fire- 
Engine"  of  Berlin,  publishes  a  list  of  eighty-six  con- 
certs already  announced  as  to  he  given,  and  adds  that 
the  list  docs  not  include  various  series  of  concerts 
annually  given  by  societies  at  that  capital. 


HARVARD  MUSICAL  ASSOCIATIOISr. 

THE  Annual  MeeHng  of  the  HARVARD  MUSICAL  ASSO- 
Cl-VTION  will  be  beld  at  fhe  Ttevere  Tloupe,  on  Monday 
evening,  .Tanuary  14th,  1856.  Bu^iuess  meeting  at  To'clock. 
Supper  will  be  served  at  9. 

nENRT  WARE,  Sec'y. 

THE   GERMAW   TRIO, 

CARL  GARTNER,  CARL  HAUSE  and  II.  JUNGNICKEL, 

Respectfully  inform  their  Subscribers,  and  the  Musical  Public 

of  Boston,  that  their 

FIRST      C03SrC!BI?,T 

Of  the  series  of  Six,  will  take  place 
On   SATURDAY  EVEKTIITG,   DEC.  29,  1855, 

AT    THE 

Rooms  of  Messrs.  Chickering,  Masonic  Temple, 

ASSISTEI*    BY 

Messrs.  TVM.  SCUUI/rZE,    C.  EICULER,    and   AMATEURS 
PROGRAMME, 

PART  I. 

1.  Quartet  in  B  flat, IlayJn. 

ViViice  aRsai  — Adagio — Minuet^o  Aliegretto — Finale, 

Allezro  con  spirito. 

By  Messrs.  Gartner  and  Scholtze,  (violins,)  Eichler,  (viola,) 

and  JuNGNicaEL,  (violoncello.) 

PART  II. 

2   Song Amateurs, 

3.  Grand  Dun  Concerriint.3,  for  Piano  and  Violin,  on 

theijies  from  M   Lafont, Fr  Liszt. 

4.  Song, Amateurs. 

5.  Grand  Duo  for  Violin  and  Violonrello,  from  the 

opera  '  Les  Huguenots,' II.  Vieuxtemps  &  F.  Servais. 

PART  III. 

6.  Trio,  for  Piano,  Violin  an  d  Violoncello, .T  Brahms. 

Allegro  con  motn — ?cherzo — Ad;igio  ma  non  troppo. 
Finale,  Allegro  raolto  agitato. 

The  Concert  will  begin  precisely  at  half  past  7. 

Single  tickets  SI  each.  Packages  of  Six  tickets,  whicli  may 
be  ufied  at  pleasure,  S?4. 

TiiB  Second  Concert  will  take  place  on  Saturday  evening, 
January  12th,  1856. 


HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY. 

SIXTH  CONCERT  OF  THE  SERIES. 

Many  pernons  hnvingbcen  dipnppninted  in  obtaining  admisBion 
to  the  Mufic  Hall  at  the  first  pertormanco  of 

T  H  F.    M  K  S  8  I  A  H  , 

by  this  Society,  it  will  be  repeafod  on 

Sunday  Evening,  Dec.  30tli, 

AT  THE  BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL. 

AppJcted.  n<-  on  thp  previous  occaFion,  by 
Miss  ADELAIDE  PtlTLLTPPS. 

Mrs.  E.  a.  WENTWORTH, 

Mrs.  GEORGTANA  R.  LEAfH, 

Mr.  IIARlUSOy  MILLAPD, 

Mr    STEPHEN  W.  LEACH. 

Carl  Zerrahn,  Conductor F.  F.  Mueller,  Organist. 

Mips  PhilHpps  will  again  sing  the  Air— "I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth." 

Tickets  of  the  series  numbered  4,  5  and  6,  only  will  admit  to 
this  Concert. 

Members  of  the  Ohnir  and  Orchestra  are  requested  to  be  in 
attendance  at  fi?^  o'clock. 

Tickets  at  50  cenfs  e;ich,  may  be  obtained  at  the  principal 
Music  Stores  and  Hotels,  and  of  the  Secretary,  No.  1  Joy's 
Building. 
Doors  open  at  6  ;  to  commence  at  7  o"clo,-k:. 

H-  L.  HAZELTON,  Secretary, 

CHAMBER  CONCEETS.- Seventh  Series. 

€\)i  3Wriilirlii5uliii  dliiiiitrth  Cltiti's 

FOURTH  CONCERT 

Will  take  plnce  on  THURSDAY  EVENING,  .Tan.  3d.  1B56, 
at  Messrs.  ChicUering's  Booms,  aseisted  by  Mr.  C-  C.  Perkins. 

A  new  Piano  Qaarfetfe  by  ?Ir.  Perkins,  will  be  played  ;  — 
Schuberf'.s  D  niinnr  Pnsttnimous  Qunrtetfe. — Mozart's  Clari- 
nette  Quintette,— Violoncello  Solo, — and  part  of  an  Onslow 
Quinfetti*.  etc. 

rCT^Packagps  of  Eight  Tirkets.  fused  at  pleasure.)  SS.  Sin- 
gle tickefs  81  eai-h-     Concert  will  commence  at  7^;C  precisely. 

PARTICULAR  NOTICE.  — The  Concert  takes  place  on 
THUKSDAY,  instead  of  "Wednesday,  as  previously  announced. 

VOCAL  AND  mSTRUMElTAl  CONCEHT. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  GARRETT'S  Second  Concert  of  the  series 
of  Three,  will  take  place  at  Lvceum  Hall,  South  Boston,  on 
Tdeshat  Evemng.  .Ian.  8'h,  1S56,  on  which  occasion  they  will 
be  assisted  bv  the  GERSIANTA  SERENADE  BAND.  Miss 
JENNY  TWICHELL,  Miss  HELEN  HOLLIS,  Mr.  WM.  H. 
SCHULTZE.  and  Mr.  FRANK  HOWARD. 

P;icka.G:e  of  Three  tickets,  SI.  Single  tickets  50  cts.  Omni- 
buses pass  the  hall  every  five  minutes,  and  will  be  at  the  door 
after  che  performance. 

OTTO  DRESEL'S  SOIREES. 

THE  First  Musical  Soirde  will  take  plnce  on  Wednesday 
Evening,  the  9th  of  January,  at  the  Miissrs.  Chickcring's 
S:iloon.  Mr.  Diesel  will  be  assisted  by  Mrs.  Wentworth,  the 
MENnELSSOiiN  Quintette  Club,  and  other  arti.sts.  The  pro- 
gramme will  include  a  Concerto  by  Bach  for  three  pianos, 
(first  time,)  Schumann's  Quintet  {with  piano),  piano  solos, 
songs,  &c. 

Subscription  tickets  for  the  series  of  Four  Soirees,  S3.  Sin- 
gle tickets  .'SI,  at  the  music  stores  and  at  the  door. 


CHOICE  PRESENTS 
For  Christinas  and  the  New  Tear! 

CHANDLER    8l    CLAPP, 
DEALERS   IN   WORKS    OF    ART, 

Have  for  sale  at  their  Booms,  No   24  Winter  St.,  a  large  .''tock 

of  Line  Engravings,  after  the  works  of  the  Old  Masters,  by 

Raphael  Morghen,  Anderloni,  Desnoyers,  Garavaglia, 

Toschi,  Longhi,  Muller,  Perfetti,  Steinla,  Strange, 

Sharp,  and  other  celebrated  Engravers. 

PINE  ENGBAVINGS, 

OF      POPULAR      SUDJECTS,      BT 

Wilkie,  Turner,  Landsrer.   Stanfii?ld,  Lawrence.  Herring, 

Scheffcr,  Dclaroche,  Vernet,  Ro.'!a  Bonhcur,  Kaulbach, 

Overbeck,  Waldinuller,  and  other  modern  Painters. 

A  LABOE  COLLECTION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS 

Of  Public  Buildings  in  Europe,  Photographs  of  Landscapes 

and  Jlarine  Views. 

WATER  COLOR  DRAWINGS. 

A  very  few  choice  M'ater  Color  Drawings,  by  English  and 

French  Artists. 

ORIGINAL  OIL  PAINTINGS,  By  Celebrated  Artists. 

A  LARGE  ASSOBTMENT  OF  FINE  ENGRAVINGS, 
Id  Frames,  &c.  &c. 

Persons  interested  in  Works  of  Art  are  invited  to  visit  our 
Booms,  where  they  will  find  a  large  and  valuable  stock,  select- 
ed with  great  care,  and  every  convenience  for  examining  it  at 
leisure. 

J  . "  M  .    MOZART, 

RESIDENCE,    18  MARION  STREET,   BOSTON. 
Address  Richardson's  Slu.'^ical  Exchange,  282  Washington  St. 

HERMANN  ECKHARDT, 

BEGS  LEAVE  to  inform  the  Musical  Public  of  Boston,  that 
he  can  devote  a  few  spare  hours  to  giving  instruction  in 
the  higher  branches  of  Music,  such  as  the  Sonatas  of  Mozurt 
and  Beethoven,  with  A'iolin  accompaniment,  Thorough  Bass, 
&e.    Residence,  No.  14  Pleasant  Street,  corner  of  Spear  Place. 
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ANTMEIS  FOR  THEJOIING  SEASON. 
Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  {Imported  from  England) 

^     9?    Broadway,  NX, 

ANTHEMS  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

HOPKINS  B.  J.  Let  ns  Now  go  Even  Unto  BEiHiEnEsi,  s. 
A.  T.  B.,  39  cts.    Single  Vocal  parts,  13  cts.    Class  copy,  3  cts. 

CKOOE.  Behold,  I  Bkinq  Yon  Glad  Tibisgs,  8.  a.  t.  b  ,  19 
cts. 

GREENE.  Behoid  I  Bring  Tor  Glad  Tidikgs,  for  Two 
Trebles  or  TcDors,  with  Chorus  for  Four  Voices,  38  cts.  Sepa- 
rate Vocal  Parts,  22  cts. 

HANDEL.    For  Behold  Darkness.    Recit.  1  -y„  ^^^ 
The  people  that  walked  in  darkness.   AirB.  i 

For  unto  us  a  Child  is  Born.     31  cts.    Sep.  Voc.  parts,  25  cts. 

Behold,  a  Virgin  shall  conceive;  and  01  thou  that  tellest. 
Alto,  Solo,  and  Chorus,  31  cts.  Ditto,  8to.,  6  cts.  Separate 
Vocal  parts,  25  et.?. 

JACKSON,  (Masham.)  Short  and  East  Anthems,  suitable 
for  Country  Choirs ; 

Sing,  0  heavens  !  (4  Toices.)  25  cts.    Sep.  Vocal  parts,  13  cts. 

O  Zion  !  that  bringest  good  tidings,  (4  voices,)  63  cts. 

O  !  come  hither  and  behold,  (4  voices,)  63  cts. 

NOVELLO.  Sing  Unto  THE  Lord.  Short  Anthem  for  3  a. 
T.  B.,  with  a  Verse  for  Four  Trebles,  19  cts.  Small  class  copy, 
in  score,  3  cts.    Separate  Vocal  parts,  16  cts. 

PURCELL.  Behold,  I  Bring  Yon  Glad  Tidings.  In  Full 
score.     Verse,   A.  T.  B,  69  cts.     Separate  Chorus  parts,  13  cts. 

Behold.  I  bring  you  glad  tidings  (abridged  from  the  above,) 
from  Boyce's  Cathedral  Music.  Verse,  A.  T.  E.,  25  cts.  Sepa- 
rate Vocal  parts,  22  cts. 

TITTORIA.  Behold,  I  Bring  You  Glad  Tidings,  s.  a.  t. 
B.,  Folio  size,  19  cts.    Class  copy,  in  score,  3  cts. 

Carols  for  CliristiB.as-tidc. 

Set  to  Ancient  Melodies,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Helmore,  M.  A. 
Words,  principally  in  imitation  of  the  original,  by  the  Rev.  J. 
M.  Neale,  M.  a. 

ISmo  size, 13 

"  post-free, 15 

"  in  parkets  of  50, 5  00 

"  bound  in  scarlet  cloth, 25 

"  compressed  lour  vocal  parts, 25 

These  Carols  may  be  sung  by  a  solo  voice,  with  accompani- 
ment for  the  Piano  and  Org<an,  in  which  form  they  are  printed 
in  Music  Folio.  A<1  hhitum  Vocal  Parts  for  Alto,  Tenor,  and 
Ba.ee,  have  been  added,  in  order  that,  when  these  voices  are 
present,  the  harmony  may  be  rendered  complete  without  an 
instrument.    The  Volume,  folio  music  size,  .^1.13. 

J.  A.  NOVEIiliO, 

Sacred  Music  Store,  389  Broadway,  New  York, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

^JOB  PRINTING  neatlf  and  promptly  executed  at  tliis  Office. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Has  returned  to  town  and  is  read_y  to  rpceive  pupils.     He  ma.y 
be  addressed  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMPOKTEKS  OF  FOISESGN  MUSIC, 

have  removed  to 
No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Kintli  St. 

NEW    YORK. 

WILLIAM  R.  BABCOCK. 

gimtor  d!  gTusk  &  ©rgamst  A  Ctirfral  C^ttrdj, 

— ALSO — 

©tsanist  of  t|£  plinlitlsso^it  ®!)oraI  Sotittj, 

MUSIC  ROOM  in  the  BASEMENT  of  PARK  ST.  CHURCH, 
Residence,  Adams  House. 


L.   H.   SOUTHARD. 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 
!365  'WasliiE&gtosi  Street,  Boston. 

CHICKERING    &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

PATENT    ACTION 

GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 
WAREROOMS, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 


CHURCH    ORQANS. 
COPARTNERSHIP    NOTICE. 

WM.  B.  D.  SIMMONS,  Organ  Builder, 

(Heretofore  doing  busioess  in  the  style  of  U'ii.  B  D.  Sijmmoks 
&  Co.)  and 

GEORGE   FISHER, 

Of  Cambridge,  have  this  dny  formed  a  CopartDersbip  for  con- 
tinuing the  manufacture  of  Church  OrRan.s. 
>ye  design  to  keep  in  our  Warerooms  New  Instrumentsfor  sale 
at  prices  from  fff400  to  Sl.SOOeach,  and  are  prepared  to  build 
bv  contract  at  the  t^hortest  nofice,  Organs,  worth  froDi  seOO  to 
3fl2.000.  And  by  prompt  and  faithful  execution  of  orders  hope  to 
merit  a  like  encouragement  to  that  heretofore  extended  to  \\'m. 
B.  D.  Simmons,  and  which  has  indicated  the  necessity  of  this 
bu.^iness  connection,  that  his  entire  attention  may  be  devoted 
to  the  more  difficult  and  artistic  parts  of  the  business,  so  that 
an  increase  thereof  may  cause  nn  diminution  of  the  personal 
attention  which  is  requisite  for  tlie  mainteuance  of  the  CHA- 
RACTER of  our  instruments,  upon  which  we   rely  for  success. 

While  it  will  be  our  aim  and  ambition  to  furnish  Org.\ss  of 
A  Perfection  of  tone  and  Mechanism,  and  of  an  elegance  of 
EXTERIOR  UNSURPASSED,  weare  confident  of  ability  tooffer  terms 
MORE  FAVORABLE  THAN  CAN  BE  OBTAINED  ELSE- 
"WUEItE,  for  the  following  reasons :  Having  ample  means,  we 
can  purchase  in  large  quantities  at  first  cost,  for  cash  ;  can  al- 
ways command  the  most  talented  assistantf,  and  also  do  suf- 
ficient business  to  practise  division  of  labor,  which,  by  assign- 
ing parts  to  workmen  skilled  in  their  particular  branch,  neces- 
sarily insures  better  work  at  less  expense.  Our  Manufactory, 
by  its  proximity  to  Charles  river,  enables  us  to  receive  lumber 
direct  from  the  vessel  at  first  cost,  and  having  been  erected 
expressly  for  the  business,  is  in  arrangement,  size,  conve- 
nience and  its  facilities  unequalled,  being  furnished  with  steam 
engine,  steam-heated  drying-house,  planing,  grooving,  match- 
ing, moulding,  tenoning,  boring,  and  other  machines,  together 
with  lath  scroll,  circular  and  other  saws,  &c.,  all  operated 
by  steam  power 

These  facilities  are  such  as  are  possessed  by  no  other  manu- 
facturer of  Organs  in  this  country,  and  of  themselves  would 
enable  us  to  furnish  instruments,  with  a  fair  profit,  at  a  price 
which  those  of  like  quality  must  cost  builders  who  have  work 
done  by  hand  that  can  be  better  executed  at  half  the  cost  by 
steam  machinery. 

Second  liaiid  Organs  at  all  times  for  sale* 

Orders  for  tuning  church  organs  promptly  attended  to,  and 
contracts  taken  for  tuning  by  the  year. 

Orders  respectfully  solicited, 

SIMMONS    &.    FISHER, 
No.  1  Charles  St.,  cor.  of  Cambridge  St.  Boston. 

Boston,  October  1, 1855.  06  3mo 

GAEL    ZEKRAHN, 
TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

May  be  addressed  at  Wade's  Music  Store,  197  Washington  St. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FOKTE, 

Manufactory,  3T9  "Wasliingtoii  Street, 

BOSTON,     MASS. 

YOUNG  LABIES'  VOCAL  MUSIC  SCHOOL 

E.  R.  BliANCHAR-U,  Teaclier. 

This  School  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  acquire  the 
ability  to  rtad  music  readily  at  sight,  and  is  particularly  adapt- 
ed to  the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  teach 
singing  in  schools,  or  to  receive  instruction,  from  the  best  mas- 
ters, in  the  Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  Style,  &c. 

Address,  care  of  Geo.  J.  ^Vebb  &  Co  ,  No.  3  Winter  street. 

MR.  J.  C.  D.  PARKER, 

WILL  be  happy  to  give  instruction  in  Piano-forte  and 
Organ  playing,  and  the  Theory  of  Music.     Address: — 
No.  3  Hayward  Place.  May  2G.  tf 


J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
B.esidence  No.  5G  l^ueelaiid  Street. 

C.    BKE  USING, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  ErardTs   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

DIr"  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

MR.  AUGUST  FRIES, 

Teacher  of  Music,  will  be  ready  to  receive  pupils  after  October 
15th,  and  may  be  addressed  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange, 
282  Washington  street,  or  at  his  residence,  15  Dix  Place. 

CARL    HAUSE 

OFFERS  his  services  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
in  the  higher  branches  of  Piano  phiying.  The  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Professional  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  wish 
to  accomplish  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
ing, is  respectfully  requested. 

Mr.  Hause  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Eichardrion,  282  Washington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
moBt  Row. 

EDWARD    L.BALCH,   _MirSIO_ATQ"D     JOB     PRINTING    OFFICEi^ 


FIRST    PREMIUM     MELODEONS, 

The  Very  Best  now  Manufactured. 

X7*S.  D.  &  n.  W.  SIMITTI  resppctfnllv  call  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  their  IMPROVED  3IBL0DE0NS,  congtautly  on 
exhibition  at  their  Warerooms, 

No.  4:17  Washlugton  Street. 

By  means  of  a  new  method  of  voicing^  known  only  to  tbem- 
selves,  they  have  succeeded  in  removing  the  har^h  and  buzzing 
sound  which  formerly  characterized  the  instrument,  render- 
ing the  tones  full,  clear  and  organ-like.  The  action  is  prompt 
and  reliable,  enabling  the  performer  to  execute  the  moet  rapid 
music  without  obscuring  the  tones.  The  swell  is  arranged  to 
give  great  expression. 

The  manufacturers  received  the  First  Premium,  overall  com- 
petitors, at  the  Fair  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic 
Assoi  iation  ;  also  at  the  Metropolitan  Mechanics'  Fair,  held  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

For  the  Parlor,  instruments  are  furnished  at  prices  Tarying 
from  S45  to  S150. 

liarger  instruments,  with  two  banks  of  keys,  for  chapels  and 
small  churches,  from  S150  to  S300. 

This  last  instrument,  known  as  the  ORGAN  IIARMONIUM, 
has  been  essentially  improved  by  Messrs.  Smith,  and  they  have 
secured  a  patent  therefor. 

Persons  who  wish  to  hire  Melodeons  wilh  a  view  of  purchas- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  year,  can  have  the  rents  credited  as  part 
payment  of  the  purchase  money, 

MLLE.  GABEIELLE  DE  LA  MOTTE 

—  GIVES — 

INSTRUCTION    ou  tlie    PIANO-FORTE, 
And  may  be  addressed  at  her  residence,  55  Hancock  St. 

MEYER    &    TRETBAE, 

(Tj^AGENTS  for  the  Publishing  House  of  G.  M.  MEYER,  Je. 
Brunswick. 

SCHUBERTH  &  CO.,  MUSIC  DEPOT,  539  BROAD- 
WAY, N.  Y.,  old  established  publishing  house,  founded 
thirty  years  ago  in  Hamburgh  and  Leipzig,  request  the  public 
to  inspect  their  immense 
Stock  of  One  Million  Works,  tlie  largest  iu 

tlie  United  States* 
Our  own  25,000  publications  rank  highest  in  Europe,  and  sur- 
pass by  far  all  that  has  ever  been  published  in  the  United 
States. 

These  facts  empower  us  to  sell  good  music  at  the  lowest 
rates.  To  Dealers,  Seminaries  and  Teachers,  very  favorable 
terms. 

[CT'Our  PIANOS,  Grand,  Upright,  and  Square,  combine 
richness  of  tone,  elegance  with  cheapness,  having  no  compe- 
tition. 

HENRY    S.    CUTLER, 

BASEMENT  ROOM   IN  THE   CHURCH  OF  THE  ADVEXT, 

GREEN  STREET. 

[C/^Com  muni  cations  may  be  left  with  Olivek  Dixsok,  or  with 

Nathan  Richardson. 

CARD. 

MR.  PIERRE  EERTHOUD,  Professor  of  Music, 
graduate  of  the  Conservatoire  de  Paris,  pupil  of  Neu- 
mann, Maledeu  and  other  distinguished  Musicians  at  Paris, 
begs  to  announce  that  he  is  now  ready  to  take  pupils  in  Bos- 
ton, on  the  Piano,  Musical  Composition,  Harmony,  etc. 

He  is  permitted  to  refer  to  Rev.  Dr.  E.  N.  Kirk,  Boston  j  Prof. 
Agassiz,  Prof.  Guyot,  Cambridge;  J.  S.  Dwight,  Boston. 

Mr.  B.  may  be  addressed  at  Nathan  Richardson's,  Oliver 
Ditson's,  and  Reed  &  Co.'s  Music  Stores,  Boston,  or  at  Alonzo 
Tripp's,  Principal  of  the  Young  Ladies' Institute,  now  opening 
at  35  Centre  street,  Roxbury. 

GEORGE   W.  PRATT, 

MUSIC  ROOM   UNDER    PARK  STREET  CnURCH. 

ADOLPH     KIELBLOCK, 

TEACHER    OF    MUSIC, 
U.    S.    HOTEL. 

Communications  can  be  left  at  Mr.  Ditson's  music  store. 

G.   ANDR1&    &.    CO.'S 

19   3.  NINTH   STREET,  ABOVE  CHESTNUT, 

(East  side,)  PHILADELPHIA, 

D;;!^A  catalogue  of  our  stock  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  publi^^hed.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 

TEACHER  OF  MUSIC,  265  Washington  St. 
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Chat  witli  Rossini. 

BY     PERDINAND     HILLEK. 

Translated  for  this  Journal  from  the  Zeitung  of  Cologne. 

X. 

We  talked  one  day  a  long  time  about  Cheiiu- 
BiNi.  Rossini,  who  had  lived  in  the  greatest 
intimacy  with  him  and  his  family,  told  me  many 
things  before  uiiknoivn  to  me.  The  conversation 
turned  upon  his  peculiar  character,  in  which  a 
genuine  kindliness  lay  hidden  under  a  somewhat 
rough  shell,  which  he  frequently  presented  at  the 
outset.  I  too  was  able  to  communicate  to  the 
maestro  many  a  trait  which  interested  him. 
"  Here  and  there  something  of  that  occasional 
moroseness  of  his  passed  into  his  music,"  said  he 
finally.  "  But  what  a  great  musician  !  and  the 
bravest  man  one  can  imagine.  But  do  you  know 
any  composer,  who  has  effected  such  a  total 
transformation  in  his  style  ?" 

— His  earlier  operas,  to  be  sure,  said  I,  give 
you  not  the  remotest  anticipation  of  the  com- 
poser of  the  Medea.  But  he  made  no  ac- 
count of  those  works,  and  he  wrote  me  once, 
when  I  asked  him  for  some  of  them  to  look 
through,  that  they  were  attempts  of  a  young 
man  just  out  of  school. 

— Yet  I  caused  him  great  pleasure  one  day  by 
reminiscences  from  his  Giulio  Sabino,  said 
Rossini. 

— How  so  ? 

— He  had  written  that  opera  for  the  tenor,  Ba- 
BINI,  of  whom  I  afterwards  took  singing  lessons. 
Babinl  had  sung  over  a  good  deal  of  it  to  me, 
which  I  remembered  when  I  came  to  Paris. 
One  day,  after  dinner,  at  Cherubini's,  I  sat  down 
at  the  piano  and  sang  to  him  these  songs  of  his 
early  youth.  He  could  scarcely  contain  himself 
for  amazement,  since  naturally  he  could  not  guess 


at  the  connection, — but  the  tears  came  into  his 
eyes. 

— It  must  have  carried  him  some  forty  years' 
back,  said  I.  That  must  have  affected  him ! — 
And  that  you  should  have  brought  it  to  his  hear- 
ing ! 

— Did  you  know  old  Salieki  too  ?  and  Win- 
ter ?  asked  Rossini. 

— Neither  of  them. 

— I  saw  the  latter  in  Milan,  said  the  maestro, 
when  he  brought  out  there  his  Maometto  II. 
There  were  very  fine  things  in  that  opera ;  I 
remember  especially  a  Terzet,  in  which  one  per- 
son behind  the  -scenes  bad  a  broadly  laid  out  can- 
tilena, while  the  other  two  carried  on  a  dramatic 
duet  on  the  stage  ;  it  was  capitally  made  and  very 
effective.  What  annoyed  me  in  Winter,  was  his 
distasteful ness  (^Unappeiilichkeit.')  He  was  a 
man  of  lofty  and  imposing  exterior,  but  cleanli- 
ness was  not  his  strong  side. 

— O  dear ! 

— One  day  he  invited  me  to  dinner.  There 
came  on  a  huge  dish  of  polpeili's,  to  which 
he  helped  me  and  himself  in  oriental  manner, 
with  his  fingers.     That  ended  the  dinner  for  mc  ! 

— That  was  a  fearful  occnrrenoe.  And  Sa- 
lieri  ?     Did  you  see  him  in  Vienna  ?  1  inquired. 

— Certainly,  the  good,  old  gentleman  !  At  that 
time  he  had  a  passion  for  composing  canons,  and 
came  pretty  regularly  to  supper  with  us. 

— To  compose  canons  ? 

— To  get  them- sung.  My  wife  and  I,  David 
and  N021ARI,  who  commonly  ate  with  us,  formed 
quite  a  respectable  vocal  quartet  together.  At 
last  we  grew  cjuite  dizzy  with  those  interminable 
canons,  and  we  begged  him  to  hold  in  a  little. 

— His  opera,  Axur,  is  among  my  earliest  musi- 
cal recollections,  said  I. 

— It  contains  capital  pieces,  as  do  all  his  operas. 
In  his  Grotto  di  Trofonio,  to  be  sure,  he  was  not 
up  to  his  poet;  Casti's  libretto  is  a  real  master- 
piece. Poor  Salicri !  Have  they  not  accused 
him  of  Mozart's  death  ?  said  Rossini,  waxing 
somewhat  warm. 

— Nobody  believes  in  it,  said  I  in  a  pacifying 
tone. 

—At  all  events,  this  scandal  was  very  seriously 
circulated.  I  asked  him  directly  one  day,  after 
a  canon:  " Did  you  really  poison  Mozart '?"  He 
planted  himself  before  me-  proudly,  and  said : 
"  Look  at  me  closely ;  do  I  look  like  a  murderer  ?" 
And  certainly  he  did  not. 

— Yet  he  may  have  been  jealous  of  Mozart,  I 
suggested. 

—That  is  very  likely,  said  Rossini;  but  you 
will  confess,  it  is  a  long  way  from  that  to  mi.xing 
poison. 

— Which,  thank   God,  is  not  readily  under- 


taken ;  if  it  were,  composers  would  die  off  like 
flies.  But  since  we  are  talking  of  those  old  mas- 
ters, tell  me  something  more  of  Simon  Mair,  of 
whom  I  know  as  good  as  nothing.  Had  he  a 
strong  gift  of  invention  ? 

— He  made  himself  so  great  a  name  less  by 
that,  perhaps,  than  by  the  fact  that  he  first  drew 
more  attention  in  Italy  to  the  dramatic  element. 
Moreover  in  the  expansion  of  instrumentation  in 
our  country  he  and  Paer  have  had  the  greatest 
influence. 

— I  saw  him  once  in  his  extreme  old  age  direct 
a  mass  at  Verona,  said  I, — or  rather  I  heard  him 
direct,  for  he  drowned  choir  and  orchestra  by 
tapping  with  a  roll  of  paper,  which  served  him 
for  a  baton. 

— He  was  a  worthy  man,  said  Rossini,  and  one 
of  comprehensive  scientific  culture.  His  Medea, 
which  he  composed  in  his  later  years  for  Naples, 
is  a  distinguished  opera. 

— What  an  expansion  the  Italian  opera  has 
gained  though,  since  the  time  of  Metastasio, 
I  began,  when  a  couple  of  dozen  arias  and  a  lit- 
tle chorus  formed  the  musical  contents  of  a  lyric 
drama  ! 

— Not  to  forget  the  Recitatives,  said  the  maes- 
tro, which  were  admirably  treated  by  the  good 
composers,  and  with  which  the  best  singers  pf  that 
time  often  produced  more  effect  and  earned 
greater  applause,  than  with  the  bravura  airs. 
The  latter,  considered  with  reference  to  the  text, 
were  actually  hois  d'ceuvres.  They  contained 
some  sort  of  a  pathetic  image,  and  at  the  most 
repeated  an  expression  of  feelings,  which  had 
before  been  uttered  to  satiety.  But  Metasta- 
sio has,  after  Zeno,  the  great  merit  of  having 
peculiarly  adapted  our  language  to  music.  He 
brought  into  use  a  genine  selection  of  euphoni- 
ous, singable  words,  and  in  this  remains  a  model 
for  all  times.  Do  you  know  any  compositions  of 
JOMELU  V 

— Church  compositions,  but  no  operas,  I  an- 
swered. 

— He  is  the  most  genial  of  our  composers  of 
that  time,  continued  Rossini.  No  one  knew  how 
to  treat  the  voice  so  well.  His  slow  movements 
especially  are  often  of  wonderful  melodic  beauty. 

— But  no  one  would  seek  to  produce  an  effect 
with  them  to-day,  said  I,  inquiringly. 

— The  forms,  to  be  sure,  in  our  Art  are  so 
changeable  and  so  important,  replied  Rossini. 
Besides,  no  one  now-a-days  would  be  able  to  sing 
those  things ;  they  require  a  sustaining  of  the 
respiration,  of  which  only  the  castrati  were  capa- 
ble, whether  it  were  owing  to  their  thorough  stu- 
dies, or  their  bodily  constitution. 

— The  earlier  Italian  singers  must  have  taken 
quite  other  liberties  than  those  of  our  time,  said  I, 
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if  one  compares  the  accounts  of  their  extraordi- 
nary virtuosity  with  the  simple  songs,  which  the 
composers  often  wrote  for  tliem. 

— True,  the  opera  composers  of  that  time  com- 
monly played  a  quite  subordinate  part,  and  gave 
the  singers  merely  sketches,  which  they  filled  out 
at  pleasure.  Nevertheless  men  like  Durante, 
LOTTI  and  JoMELLi  will  remain  groat  masters 
for  all  times,  exclaimed  Rossini. 
[To  be  continuecl.] 


Life  of  Jolm  Sebastian  Bach ; 

WITH  A   CRITICAL  VIEW  OF  HIS  COMPOSITIOKS,  BY  J.   N.  FOItEEL. 

(Continued  from  p.  98  ) 

IV. — Instrumental  Music. 
There  are  few  instruments  for  which  Bach  has 
not  written.  It  was  the  custom,  in  his  time,  to 
play  in  the  church  during  the  communion  service 
a  concerto  or  solo  on  some  instrument.  He  often 
wrote  such  pieces,  and  so  contrived  them  that 
they  were  always  a  source  of  improvement  to  the 
performer.  Most  of  these  pieces  are  now  lost; 
but  for  this  loss  we  are,  however,  richly  indemni- 
fied by  the  preservation  of  two  other  pieces  of  a 
different  sort,  viz: — 1.  Si.x;  solos  for  the  violin, 
without  any  accompaniment;  and,  2.  Six  solos  for 
the  violoncello,  likewise  without  accompaniment. 
All  these  twelve  solos  wore  for  very  many  years 
universally  considered  by  the  most  eminent  per- 
formers, as  the  best  practice  extant  for  rendering 
the  student  complete  master  of  his  instrument. 

V. —  Vocal  Music. 

1. — Five  complete  annual  series  of  church 
music,  for  all  Sundays  and  holidays. 

2. — Five  compositions  for  the  Passion  week ; 
one  of  which  is  for  two  chorusses. 

3. — Several  oratorios,  masses,  magnificat,  single 
sanctus,  compositions  for  birth-days  and  saints'- 
days,  for  funerals,  marriages,  serenades,  and  some 
Italian  cantatas. 

4. — Many  motets  for  one  and  two  choruses. 

Most  of  these  works  are  now,  however,  dis- 
persed. The  annual  series  were,  after  Bach's 
death,  divided  between  his  eldest  sons,  leaving, 
however,  to  W.  Friedemann  the  largest  share,  as 
from  the  situation  he  then  held  at  Halle,  he  had 
most  use  for  them.  But  in  the  end  his  circum- 
stances compelled  him  gradually  to  part  with  them 
all.  All  his  other  principal  vocal  compositions  are 
scattered  abroad.  Of  the  motets  for  two  chorus- 
ses, eight  or  ten  remain  in  the  hands  of  different 
persons.  The  collection  of  music,  left  by  the 
Princess  Amelia  of  Prussia,  to  the  Gymnasium  of 
Joachim,  and  that  at  Berlin  contains  perhaps 
more  of  Bach's  vocal  music,  than  is  to  be  found 
collectively  in  any  other  quarter.  Though  even 
here  the  compositions  are  not  numerous.  Among 
them  are  : 

1.  Twenty-one  church  cantatas.  In  one  of 
them,  on  the  words,  "  Scldarje  doch,  geii'iinsclUe 
Stunde,"  the  composer  has  introduced  bells  obli- 
gato;  from  whence  we  may  infer  that  the  cantata 
at  least  was  not  the  production  of  his  maturer 
taste. 

2.  Two  masses  for  five  voices,  with  accompani- 
ments for  many  instruments. 

3.  A  mass  for  two  choruses.  The  first  accom- 
panied by  stringed  instruments,  the  second  by 
wind  instruments. 

4.  A  Passion  for  two  choruses.  The  text  is  by 
Picander. 

5.  A  Sanctus  for  four  voices,  and  accompanied 
by  instruments. 

6.  A  motet  for  four  voices,  "Aus  liefer  Noth 
schrie  icli  zu  dir." 

7.  A  motet  for  five  voices,  '^Jesii,  meine 
Freii.dc" 

8.  Four  motets  for  eight  voices,  in  two  chorus- 
es; \iz.  A.  ^^  Furchte  dich  nicht,  ich  bin  bey  dir," 
&c.  B.  "i)e)-  O^ist  liilft  unserer  SchwacJieit 
auf"  &c.  C.  "■  Komm  Jesu,  komm"  &c.  D. 
"  Singet  dem  Herrn  ein  neues  Lied." 

9.  A  single  fugue  with  four  voices,  "  Nimm  was 
dein  ist,  und  gehe  hin,"  &c. 


10.  A  cantata,  with  recitations,  airs,   a  duet, 
and  a  chorus.     This  is  a  rural  cantata. 

To  this  last  cantata  is  prefixed  a  notice ;   and 
to  the  mass  for  two  chorusses,  No  3,  an  explana- 
tion, both  written  by  Kirnberger,  pointing  out  the 
great  art  shown  in  the  composition. 
[To  be  continued.] 
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II. 

I  reached  Berlin,  where  I  spent  tlie  next  winter, 
in  October.  The  day  after  my  arrival,  I  saw  the 
announcement  of  a  "  Sinfonie  concert  at  Hennig's 
Garden,  with  grand  orchestra  by  G.  Liebig." 
With  T.  and  J.,  and  other  music-loving  Ameri- 
cans then  in  the  city,  I  went  out.  My  first  glance 
at  the  orchestra  showed  me  the  fine  fiice  of  Ma- 
soni. I  did  not  seek  him  out  immediately,  choos- 
ing to  observe  him  a  little,  for  the  strong  impres- 
sion which  his  features  had  made  upon  me  had 
in  some  degree  been  lessened  during  eight 
months'  absence,  and  I  was  curious  to  know  if  it 
would  be  renewed  to  the  old  extent.  It  was.  I 
was  more  than  ever  convinced  that  I  had  met 
him  long  before.  Who  can  he  be  ?  was  the  ever- 
recurring  thought  throughout  the  concert.  His 
manly  beauty  had,  if  possible,  become  more 
striking,  and  the  eyes  of  many  a  Fraiilein  wan- 
dered thither  unconsciously.  Still  I  fancied  that 
I  could  detect  evidence  in  his  looks  that  all  was 
not  yet  right  within. 

He  played  with  no  great  animation,  rather 
mechanically,  through  the  overtures  and  sym- 
phony of  Weber,  Gluck  and  Haydn,  which 
were  on  the  programme,  but  when  the  Marcia 
funebre  of  the  Sinfonia  Eroica,  which  formed  the 
thiicl  part  of  the  concert,  came,  his  whole  coun- 
tenance changed,  and  the  full,  ringing  tones  of  the 
Father  Gutmann's  Cremona  proved  that  Masoni 
was  Masoni  still.  All  eyes  sought  out  that  first 
violin,  and  no  small  share  of  the  applause,  which 
followed  the  tomb-like  silence  during  the  move- 
ment, was.m  fact  directed  thitherward. 

Masoni  was  unfeignedly  glad  to  see  me  again, 
and  the  intercourse  of  the  preceding  winter  was 
at  once  renewed  with  profit  and  pleasure  on  both 
sides.  I  found  him  greatly  improved  in  mind  and 
manners,  but  was  sorry  to  see  that  he  was  often 
a  victim  to  a  morbid  melancholy  and  quite  without 
ambition  ;  or  rather,  I  may  say,  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  it  would  be  vain  for  him  to  cherish 
that  feeling.  lie  seemed  to  have  become  weary 
of  music.  As  I  had  already  noticed,  and  as 
others  told  me,  nothing  but  the  Adagios  and 
Andantes  of  Beethoven's  Symphonies  really 
aroused  him ;  these  never  tailed  to  do  this ; 
but  when  the'symphony  in  C  minor  was  given, 
he  would  become  nervously  excited  and  In  the 
mighty  triumphant  tones  of  the  march  in  the 
finale  his  instrument  moved  on  with  a  dignity 
and  power,  which  seemed  to  sweep  all  before  it. 
Besides  playing  in  the  orchestra  he  had  a  few 
pupils,  and  occasionally  some  small  composition 
from  his  pen  appeared  ;  but  upon  the  whole  his 
great  talents  lay  buried  In  a  napkin.  His  intel- 
lectual progress  was  marked,  and  I  felt  very 
soon  that  after  a  little  intercourse  in  good  society 
few  young  men  would  be  fitted  to  take  so  high 
a  place  as  he.  I  introduced  him  to  the  American 
students,  who,  during    that    winter    (1849-50) 


formed  so  refined  a  circle  at  the  house  of  the 
American  Charge  des  Affaires.  In  their  society 
■ — young  men  who  did  the  American  name  honor 
abroad,  as  many  of  them  are  already  doing  at 
home — he  seemed  to  know  and  appreciate  himself 
better,  and  the  cloud,  whatsoever  it  was,  began 
to  have  its  "  silver  lining"  and  show  signs  of 
clearing  away  altogether. 

Liebig,  as  ICapellmeister  to  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander regiment,  furnishes,  with  such  members  of 
his  orchestra  as  belong  to  the  band,  the  music  at 
the  grand  dinners  of  the  Kussian  Ambassador, 
on  which  occasions  his  concerts  are  necessarily 
deferred  until  evening,  at  seven  o'clock.  One  of 
these  dinners  was  given  a  few  days  before 
Chi-istmas,  but  the  concert  was  announced  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  Garden — they  having  an  eye 
to  the  profits  of  their  kitchen — at  six.  As  the 
audience  comes  early  to  secure  favorable  seats, 
long  before  seven  there  were  manifest  signs  of 
impatience,  notwithstanding  the  general  good 
humor  of  the  Germans,  as  they  sit  in  little  groups 
around  the  tables,  with  their  coffee,  chocolate, 
beer,  "butter-brod,"  and  what  not  before 
them,  and  the  cigars  in  their  mouths.  Some 
became  weary  and  went  home,  claiming  and 
receiving  their  tickets  at  the  door.  Most  remain- 
ed, and  the  fun  grew  so  fast  and  furious  that  I 
began  to  look  round  for  the  Argus  eyes  of  the 
police,  whose  vigilance  at  that  time  was  redoubled 
by  the  recollection  of  the  then  recent  events  of 
'48. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  general  hush  I  hush! 
I  looked  up  and  Masoni  was  standing  alone  upon 
the  stage  as  firm,  calm  and  collected  as  if  he  had 
played  the  virtuoso  all  his  life.  Not  belonging  to 
the  regimental  band,  he  was  here,  as  ignorant  as 
others  of  the  cause  of  the  delay.  The  impa- 
tience of  the  audience  was  rising  to  such  a  height, 
that,  though  with  great  reluctance,  he  had  been 
persuaded  by  some  who  knew  his  poweis  to  try 
the  effect  of  his  violin  upon  the  crowd.  Once 
before  them,  all  trepidation,  all  want  of  confidence 
disappeared.  The  audience  in  general  knew 
nothing  of  him  as  a  soloist,  but  his  well  'known 
playing  In  Beethoven's  symphonies  was  remem- 
bered, and  then  his  personal  appearance,  as  he 
stood  there  in  all  his  beauty,  in  the  prime  of 
manhood,  so  collected,  so  self-relying,  strongly 
prepossessed  every  one  in  his  favor.  This  pre- 
possession increased  with  every  note  of  "  The 
Last  Eose  of  Summer,"  wLIch  lie  played  as  he 
alone  could  play  it,  and  which  had  just  been 
made  the  popular  air  of  all  Germany  by  Its  in- 
troduction into  Flotow's  "Martha."  The  ap- 
plause which  followed  called  him  out  again  and 
it  was  clear  that  the  song  had -been  but  a  test  to 
try  the  temper  of  the  audience.  Now  he  be- 
gan with  a  prelude,  which  riveted  the  attention  of 
every  artist  In  the  house,  and  prepared  the  way 
for  one  of  those  immensely  difficult  fugues  for 
the  violin,  which  no  one  save  Bach  ever  com- 
posed, and  with  which  but  two  or  three  artists  in 
a  century  venture  to  grapple ;  for  although 
many  may  conquer  the  merely  technical  difii- 
culties,  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  add  that 
soul  of  sentiment  and  feeling  without  which 
they  are  but  lifeless  bodies  of  musical  notes.  The 
applause  which  followed,  I  need  not  say,  was 
general  and  loud,  for  the  perfection  of  the  per- 
formance was  clear  to  every  mind.  With  hardly 
a  pause,  a  short  prelude  now  led  into  a  slow, 
measured,  solemn  melody,   unknown  to  most  of 
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the  Germans,  altliough  familmr  to  every  musician, 
the  "  Dead  March"  from  Saul !  An  odd  selection 
indeed;  but  the  effect,  as  he  sang  it  npon  his  in- 
strument, with  bells  tolling  from  the  lower 
strings,  now  giving  it  the  sadness  and  sorrow  of  a 
desolate  heart,  and  now  filling  the  simple  chords 
wilh  the  pomp  of  a  king's  burial,  was  indescriba- 
ble and  thrilled  every  nerve  of  every  auditor. 
Is  there  in  all  music  an  example  of  so  much  ac- 
complished in  so  few  notes  ?  Truly  Mozart  and 
Beethoven  were  right  in  the  lofty  homage  they 
paid  to  the  genius  and  majesty  of  Handel  I 

Secure  of  his  audience,  he  began  to  extempo- 
rize, as  none  even  of  his  most  intimate  friends 
had  ever  heard  him  before.  As  a  skilful  con- 
verser  watches  the  expression  in  the  faces  of  his 
companions  and  guides  himself  in  some  measure 
thereby,  touching  some  points  lightly  and  laying 
greater  stress  upon  others,  so  Masoni  in  his  ex- 
temporaneous efforts  was  in  the  habit  of  closely 
watching  the  effect  produced  upon  ?iis  auditors. 
I  doubt  not  that  this  heightened  the  magical  in- 
fluence of  his  playing  upon  those  before  him. 

His  magnificent  eyes  had,  in  general,  a  power 
of  fascination  I  have  never  seen  in  any  other 
case;  but  now  they  were  lighted  up  wilh  intense 
excitement,  and  when  they  rested  for  a  moment 
upon  this  face  or  upon  that,  whoever  caught  their 
glance  felt  as  if  the  player  was  laying  bare  some 
secret  of  his  heart  for  him  alone.  The  spell  upon 
the  audience  had  extended  even  to  the  waiters, 
who  stood  here  and  there,  with  their  white  nap- 
kins in  their  hands,  motionless  as  statues,  and  for 
once  the  incessant  jingle  and  rattling  of  dishes 
and  glasses  at  the  distant  counter  ceased.  Strains 
the  saddest  and  most  touching  interchanged  with 
others  of  startling  joyousness  and  wild  gaiety ; 
passages  most  intricate  and  of  unheard  difficult)', 
with  melodies  simple  as  a  child's  song.  I  can 
now  believe  all  I  have  heard  of  the  effects  of 
Paganini's  performances.  He  allowed  no  oppor- 
tunity to  his  hearers  to  vent  their  feelings  in 
applause.  At  moments  when  it  seemed  impossi- 
ble to  restrain  a  general  burst  of  admiration, 
some  turn  in  the  music  would  be  so  skilfully  and 
happily  introduced  as  again  to  secure  unbroken 
silence.  For  instance,  just  before  he  closed,  he 
had  reached  a  climax  of  the  wildest,  almost  dia- 
bolical glee,  in  which  his  instrument  spoke,  as  if 
possessed  by  a  demon.  "  Bravo  !  bravo  ! "  was 
heard  lightly  spoken,  and  every  one  was  but 
waiting  for  the  closing  chord  to  give  loud  utter- 
ance to  his  hearty  delight  ;  tut  inste.ad  of  the 
expected  close,  every  band  was  arrested,  every 
voice  silenced  by  an  instantaneous  change  in  the 
entire  character  of  the  music,  which  fell  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  into  a  plain,  homely,  but  the 
saddest  of  all  American  Negro  melodies ! 

My  own  feelings  during  all  this  may  be  judged 
by  what  I  have  written.  It  was  a  new  experi- 
ence, a  new  revelation  to  me  in  music.  More- 
over the  old  feeling  that  I  had  formerly  seen 
Masoni,  and  that  I  ought  to  know  him  had  grown 
stroniTcr  with  every  note,  until  it  was  absolutely 
painful.  And  now  as  those  sad;  rude  sounds 
from  home  met  my  ear,  memory  was  illumined  as 
by  a  flash  of  lightning,  I  was  carried  back  a  dozen 
years,  the  whole  history  was  before  me,  and  I 
involuntarily  uttered  a  loud  exclamation,  which 
called  forth  a  volley  of  hisses  from  my  neigh- 
bors. 

With  this  melody,  which  he  gave  in  all  sorts  of 
■wonderful  forms,  he   closed.     From  the  more 


thoughtless  of  the  audience  a  storm  of  applause 
followed ;  the  truly  artistic  portion  arose  in  si- 
lence, took  their  cloaks  and  hats,  and  quietly  de- 
parted— thet/  wished  for  no  more  music  that  eve- 
ning !  I  hurried  to  Masoni.  Several  persons 
surrounded  him,  and  were  congratulating  him 
upon  his  success.  He  listened  as  in  a  dream, 
hardly  hearing  what  was  said. 

"  Come,  Masoni,"  said  I,  "  you  are  too  much 
excited  to  stay ;  I  dare  not  leave  you  here. 
There  comes  Liebig;  excuse  yourself  and  go 
home  with  me." 

Liebig  gave  his  consent;  I  packed  up  the  Cre- 
mona, threw  his  cloak  over  his  shoulders,  took 
him  out,  and  finding  how  much  he  was  exhausted 
by  the  unwonted  excitement,  called  a  droschky, 
and  ordered  the  man  to  drive  us  to  my  room  in 
Marien  St.  Masoni  sank  into  a  corner  of  the 
vehicle,  and  we  rode  through  Invalidon  St.  and 
the  New  Gate  in  silence.  As  we  passed  down 
Louisen  St.,  I  called  his  attention  to  the  number- 
less Christmas  trees,  which  the  people,  old  and 
young,  rich  and  poor,  were  carrying,  or  having 
conveyed  to  their  homes.  Keceiving  no  answer, 
I  looked  round  and  found  him  with  his  face 
buried  in  his  cloak,  bis  overtasked  nervous  system 
quite  given  way,  and  weeping  like  a  child. 

Madam  Kosenhagen  made  us  a  pet  of  strong, 
fragrant  tea,  of  which  I  forced  him  to  drink  freely, 
and  under  the  influence  of  which  he  gradually- 
cheered  up,  and  recovered  his  equanimity.  We 
sat  an  hour  or  two,  discoursing  upon  books  and 
indifferent  matters,  until  he  had  fully  recovered 
himself;  and  then,  turning  partly  away  from  him, 
as  he  reclined  upon  the  sofa,  I  began : — • 

"  Masoni,  I  have  a  story  to  tell  you." 

"  Go  on." 

"  Ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  being,  like  most 
very  j'oung  men  in  America,  a  very  great  poli- 
tician, I  went  to  Washington,  to  be  present  at  the 
opening  of  Congress,  and  make  a  personal  inspec- 
tion of  the  "  assembled  wisdom."  When  the 
Christmas  vacation  came,  I  went  down  into  Vir- 
ginia, and  sought  out  an  old  college  acquaintance 
or  two.  A  near  neighbor  of  one  of  them  was  a 
great  corn  and  tobacco  planter,  a  Mr.  Mason, 
who,  though  not  at  all  connected  in  blood  with 
the  many  Virginia  politicians  and  public  men  of 
that  name,  was  a  descendant  and  the  representa- 
tive of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  the  "  Ancient 
Dominion."  He  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  and  kept  up  many  old  customs  upon  his 
plantation.  Among  them  was  the  observance  of 
Christmas.  The  holidays  were  a  time  of  general 
festivity,  as  well  for  his  numerous  slaves,  as  for 
his  family  and  the  many  friends  who  collected 
there.  A  large  out-building  was  cleared  of  its 
contents,  trimmed  with  pines  and  other  ever- 
greens, and  devoted  to  the  merry-makings  of  his 
people,  where  they  could  enjoy  themselves  for  a 
week  or  ten  days,  without  let  or  hindrance.  My 
friend  took  me  over  one  evening  to  witnesstheir 
proceedings  at  a  ball.  I  found  the  affair  amusing, 
and  could  not  help  heartily  sympathizing  with 
the  dancers  in  their  enjoyment.  It  would  how- 
ever have  made  little  impression  upon  my  mem- 
ory, had  I  not  been  so  much  struck  with  the  per- 
formance of  the  young  slave,  who  officiated  as 
fiddler  upon  the  occasion.  He  was  so  perfectly 
free  from  all  marks  of  an  African  origin,  that  I 
did  not  dream  of  his  being  a  slave,  until  in  reply 
to  my  question,  "  who  is  the  violinist  ?  "  my  friend 
said :  "  He  is  one  of  Mason's  boys,  and  is  thought 


a  great  musical  genius  in  these  parts."  I  took 
him  to  be  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  but  young 
as  he  was,  his  mastery  of  the  instrument,  a  jroor 
old  plantation  fiddle,  struck  me  as  beyond  any- 
thing I  had  then  ever  heard.  Fond  as  the  negroes 
are  of  dancing,  they  seemed  to  enjoy  his  playing 
even  more.  And  after  each  dance,  he  must  give 
them  a  tune  or  two  for  the  sake  of  the  music,  to 
which  they  listened  with  a  silence  and  attention 
seldom  to  be  found  in  audiences  of  greater  pre- 
tentions to  refinement  and  musical  culture.  The 
well-known  impressibility  of  the  African  race  to 
the  effects  of  music  was  here  exhibited  in  a  high 
degree  ;  but,  for  that  matter,  the  whites,  who 
were  there  as  spectators,  were  not  unmoved.  I 
should  not  like  to  risk  in  a  romance  a  description 
of  the  power  of  music,  as  I  saw  it  exerted  that 
evening,  upon  those  poor  untutored  beings.  Old 
songs,  Methodist  camp-meeting  tunes,  negro  ditties 
and  simple  plantation  melodies  were  the  ground- 
work of  his  music,  but  they  became  transmuted 
into  sterling  gold  under  his  bow.  It  was  a  mys- 
tery to  me  how  it  could  escape  the  notice  of  mas- 
ters and  overseers  that  in  these  simple  forms  the 
player  was  pouring  out  his  whole  soul,  and  dis- 
coursing of  oppression  and  sorrow,  of  freedom 
and  happiness,  of  affections  crushed  and  hearts 
desolate,  of  longings  infinite  for  home,  family,  and 
a  recognition  of  the  humanity  inborn.  Now  his 
violin  wailed  in  anguish,  and  then  it  would  burst 
out  into  indignant  tones,  the  Marseillaise  of  the 
slaves.  Every  change  in  the  mood  of  the  player 
was  reflected  in  the  fiices  of  his  auditors.  Their 
dark  faces  were  mirrors,  which  reflected  each 
passing  emotion  as  the  stream  of  music  went  on. 
In  one  of  his  bursts  of  indignant — perhaps  I  may 
say,  insurrectionary  feeling,  some  of  the  young, 
strong  and  more  untamed  of  the  field  hands  began 
to  breath  hard  ;  a  fierce  expression  lit  up  their 
dark  eyes,  and  a  boding  restlessness  was  observa- 
ble. 

"  '  Quit  that,'  said  a  harsh  voice,  '  and  play 
something  lively.' 

"  The  current  changed  to  a  lively  measure,  and 
in  a  moment  the  floor  was  covered  with  dancers. 

"Masoni,  that  evening  has  come  back  to  memory 
as  distinctly  as  if  it  was  an  event  of  yesterday. 
What  became  of  that  young  man,  of  course  I 
never  knew — but" 

I  turned  suddenly  round,  and  saw  Masoni  sit- 
ting upright,  his  face  deadly  pale,  and  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  mine  with  an  expression — shall  I  say, 
of  horror  ? — "  this  evening  I  have  found  him. 
You— " 

"  Are  that  slave  ! "  he  gasped,  rather  than  said. 
"  Brown,  I  rtm  that  slave,"  he  continued,  after  a 
moment's  struggle  with  himself,  and  bowing  his 
head  as  if  my  knowledge  of  the  fact  had  reduced 
him  again  in  reality  to  that  condition — "  I  am 
that  slave.  And  it  is  the  crushing  consciousness 
that  I  am  an  American  slave,  the  personal  chattel 
of  a  man,  liable  to  be  caught,  imprisoned,  flogged, 
sold,  any  day,  should  I  ever  see  home  again,  that 
is  crushing  out  all  the  manhood  within  me.  This 
damning  consciousness  is  killing  me.  Since  the 
death  of  Father  GutmanUr  this  thought  has  been 
gaining  ever  increased  power  over  me,  and  I  now 
bear  it  about  with  me  continually,  an  incubus 
weighing  me  down,  ponderous  as  a  world.  When 
I  made  my  unlucky  appearance  in  Leipzig,  I  was 
full  of  hope  and  ambition,  and  went  forward  with 
all  confidence ;  but  as  I  raised  my  bow  for  the 
first  touch,  the  sickening  thought  came  over  me, 
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like  a  sneer  from  a  demon  :  '  Ho !  ho !  pretty  well 
for  a  Virginia  slave  ! '  From  that  moment  the 
thought  has  fastened  itself  upon  me,  and  seldom, 
except  with  j'ou,  is  its  crushing  weight  lifted. 
There  are  those,  who  as' soon  as  they  are  free 
become  men!  It  elevates  and  ennobles  them  to 
breathe  free  air.  My  temperament  is  different. 
No  woman  can  be  more  sensitive,  and  when  in 
social  circles  I  find  myself  honored  and  treated  as 
I  feel  I  do  in  fact  deserve  to  be  treated,  my  hap- 
piness is  blasted  by  the  grinning  devil's:  '  Oh  ho! 
pretty  well  for  a  Virginia  slave!'  Christmas — 
and  you  now  know  why — is  to  me  a  period  of 
strange  sorrow,  regret,  indeed  of  an  infinite  con- 
flict of  emotions.  This  evening  I  forgot  myself 
entirely.  As  I  stood  before  the  audience,  I 
was  again  on  the  old  plantation,  the  people  lost 
their  identity,  and  I  was  playing  to  the  poor  be- 
ings among  whom  I  was  born,  and  over  whom  I 
had  so  ofteii  exerted  my  power.  But  I  say, 
Brown,"  said  he  suddenly,  while  a  triumphant 
look  gleamed  from  his  eyes,  "  the  Cremona  has  as 
much  power  as  the  old  fiddle  had,  though ! " 

"  Yes,  Masoni,  it  was  the  most  wonderful  thino- 
I  ever  witnessed — but  that  old  plantation  melody 
revealed  you.  Ever  since  I  first  saw  you  in 
Leipzig,  as  I  was  going  to  the  Post-oflice,  your 
face  has  been  a  m}'stery  to  me.  But  now,  my 
good  fellow,  I  know  your  secret ;  you  will  find  it 
easier  to  bear,  now  that  it  is  one  no  longer.  You 
are  no  slave  to  me,  and  here  is  my  hand  in  token 
of  the  sincerity  of  my  heart,  as  I  welcome  you  as 
an  equal — musically  a  thousand  times  my  supe- 
rior— among  '  free  white  folks.'  Go  home  now 
and  sleep,  and  come  to-morrow  and  tell  me  your 
history." 

With  a  look  of  gratitude  and  afl"ection,  Masoni 
left  me. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Boston  Music  H.ill. — Wo  copy  tlie  following 
just  tribute  to  our  noble  hall  from  the  Daily  Adaer- 
tiser  of  Dec.  28.  It  is  plainly  from  the  pen  of  one 
who  can  speak  with  authority  in  such  matters. 

Having  but  recently  established  a  fixed  residence  in 
the  city,  I  visited  this  hall,  for  the  first  time,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  orchestral  concert  on  Saturday  evening 
last,  partly  with  the  view  of  noticing  its  adaptation  to 
give  a  pleasant  effect  to  vocal  and  instrumental  sounds 
to  all  of  a  large  audience.  It  is  well  known  the  edifice 
was  carefully  designed  by  some  of  our  own  libernl  sci- 
entific gentlemen  for  this  especial  purpose.  Other 
structures  have  had  the  same  object  in  view.  Amono- 
the  best  known  are  Exeter  Hall,  at  London,  the  Grand 
Opera  House  in  Paris,  and  the  theatre  of  San  Carlo,  at 
Naples.  AH  of  these  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  test- 
ing, and  it  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  observe 
the  superiority  of  our  own  edifice.  Detailed  accounts 
of  the  principles  of  construction  of  the  Music  Hall 
have  been  published,  but  there  is  always  a  satisfaction 
in  looking  at  a  good  thing  and  remembering  when  we 
are  well  otf.  The  curved  surfaces  so  commonly  used  in 
the  larger  audience  rooms  will  always  have  the  effect  to 
throv,'  the  sound  more  about  certain  points;  in  one 
place  you  are  deafened,  and  in  another  the  sound  ap- 
pears half  a  mile  off.  In  aristocratic  countries,  where 
only  half  the  world  are  privileged  to  have  the  best 
possibly  they  could  find  suitable  places.  But  here' 
where  the  public  respects  itself,  all  provision  must  be 
as  good  as  the  best.  The  common  ornaments,  decora- 
tions and  fittings,  are  another  disadvantan-e  The 
sound  seems  to  be  absorbed  and  lost,  like  li^hfupon  a 
dull  black,  so  that  among  the  boxes,  projections,  reces- 
ses and  drapery,  you  might  imagine  yourself  lookiu" 
through  a  telescope,  where  things  appeared  near  but 
sounded  distant.  So  apparent  was  this  defect  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  m  the  new  Parliament  House  in  Lon- 
don, that  the  noble  occupants  found  themselves  in  a 
great  degree  of  privacy  from  the  galleries,  and  even 
from  each  other,  on  diflFerent  parts  of  the  same  floor  • 
theur  words  seemed  to  be  mysteriously  snatched  away 
out  of  their  mouths  and  smothered  in  a  faint  echo 
Punch,  with  his  usual  kindness,  proffered  a  set  of  sin-ns 
and  motions,  so  that  by  means  of  violent  gesticulatmn 
with  hands,  arms  and  umbrellas,  the  members  mio-ht 
get  through  a  tolerable  speech,  in  spite  of  the  imprac- 
ticable nature  of  the  magic  apartment.     I  was  pleased 


to  find  all  parts  of  the  Music  Hall  so  nearly  alike. 
Distant  or  near,  above  or  below,  the  beautiful  perfor- 
mance, following  now  the  rustling  of  the  leaves,  and 
the  purling  of  the  brooks,  and  now  the  grandeur  of  the 
thunderstorm,  was  clear  and  distinct,  and  fully  enjoyed. 
The  chaste  and  classic  exhibition,  both  vocal  and  in- 
strumental, was  of  a  high  order,  and  deserves  a  longer 
notice,  but  I  have  only  designed  to  call  attention  to  the 
rational  enjoyment  and  continued  satisfaction  which 
such  a  hall,  and  the  art  and  taste  naturally  cherished 
by  it,  will,  year  by  year,  bestow  upon  us.  J.  s. 


New  York,  Jan't  1,  185G. — I  have  merely  time 
to-day,  to  wish  you,  Mr.  Editor,  as  well  as  the  Jour- 
nal, a  very  happy  New  Year,  and  to  give  you,  in 
outline,  my  impressions  of  Gottschalk,  whom  I 
lie.ird  for  the  first  time  last  Thursday.  His  second 
Soire'e  was  even  more  crowded  than  the  first,  and 
most  of  the  audience  seemed  delighted  with  what 
they  heard,  and  perhaps,  too,  with  what  they  saw. 
It  is  indeed  curious  to  see  those  hands  thrown  about 
so  at  random,  and  yet  never  once  losing  a  note. 
As  far  as  mechanism  is  concerned,  I  tiiink  I  have 
never  seen  Mr.  Gottschalk's  superior,  unless  it  was 
Liszt.  Nor  is  it  the  pretty,  filagree-work  mechanism 
of  Herz  and  the  like.  There  is  foundation  and 
character  enough  in  Gottschalk's  playing  to  make 
the  true  lover  of  music  regret  that  these  qualities  are 
not  applied  to  something  higher  than  the  music  he 
gives  us.  I  am  always  suspicious  of  the  true  artist 
spirit  of  a  musician  who  brings  before  us  none  or 
hardly  any  but  his  own  compositions.  Now  on 
Thursday  night  the  only  piece  not  by  Gottschalk  was 
"Weber's  Concert-stuck,  to  which  Hoffmakn  played 
the  orchestral  accompaniment  on  a  second  piano. 
Some  Variations  and  a  Finale  of  Beethoven  (from 
the"  Kreutzer  Sonata"?)  which  were  at  first  on  the 
programme,  were  omitted.  Of  the  first  pieces  I  liked 
best  the  Ballade  and  the  Marche  de  Nait,  which  were 
played  with  much  expression.  The  "  Banjo,"  which 
you  know,  I  thought  curious,  not  as  a  composition, 
but  inasmuch  as  its  notes  sound  for  all  the  world  like 
those  of  a  Banjo,  and  totally  unlike  those  of  a  pianO' 
But  is  not  this  a  desecration  of  the  instrument'!  It 
really  gave  me  pain  to  hear  that  beautiful  Chicker- 
inir  "  Grand"  put  to  such  a  use. 

The  other  numbers  were  the  composer's  "  Italian 
Glories"  and  "Jerusalem  MarcheTriumphale,"  which 
struck  me  as  very  noisy,  and  abounding  in  difficul- 
ties. In  the  last  piece,  the  latter,  for  ought  I  could 
see  and  hear,  were  conquered  with  no  more  ease  by 
Gottschalk  than  by  Hoffmann,  who,  even  in  the  in- 
ferior part  which  he  played  on  this  evening,  main- 
tained his  position  as  the  true,  earnest,  unassuming 
artist.  When  I  hear  Gottschalk  render  works  of  the 
great  standard  composers  as  well  and  truthfully  as 
he  does  his  own,  I  shall  begin  to  think  him  too  a 
true  artist.  But  the  Conco'^-sfuc/j  proved  him  still  far 
from  this  point,  for  though  its  technical  execution 
was  wonderful,  it  was  very  much  wanting  in  fire  and 
inspiration. 

I  have  heard  that  Gottschalk,  Mason  and  Sat- 
TER  will,  before  long,  give  us  a  joint  concert;  though 
nothing  definite  is  known  about  it  yet. 

To-morrow  night  the  Mollenhaders  take  their 
leave  of  New  York  and  America.  I  wish  them  a 
full  house ;  hut  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  he  able 
to  Iiear  tlicin. 

1 

Pit  sir  3i&i[0aiL 

Mme.  Jenny  Lind  Goldschmidt's  Ke-appear- 
ANCE. — The  eagerness  with  which  every  movement 
of  the  great  singer  of  our  age  is  chronicled  and  read, 
is  proof  how  deep  and  lasting  is  the  impression  of 
her  Art.  We  can  hut  follow  suit,  therefore,  with  all 
the  newspapers,  in  copying  the  following  notice  from 


the  Times,  of  her  performance  in  oratorio  {after  an 
absence  of  six  years)  in  London  on  the  10th  ult. 

*  *  *  The  profe.sslonal  life  of  Jennj'  Lind,  up  to 
this  period,  has  been  without  exception  the  mo-t  extraor- 
dinary on  record;  and  it  is  no  little  to  say  in  her  favor 
that  tlie  almost  ridiculou.s  fanaticism  with  which  she  has 
been  idolized,  the  preposterous  exaggeration  that  has 
been  associated  with  her  name,  the  manner  in  which  the 
very  nobih'ty  of  her  heart  and  the  inborn  generosity  of 
her  nature,  have  been  made  a  traffic  of  by  speculators 
for  exclusively  sordid  purpo.=es,  have  left  her  still  an  artist 
— a  great  artist  in  the  simplest  and  truest  acceptance  of 
the  term.  Like  the  hero  and  heroine  in  Mozart's  fantas- 
tic Zauberflofe,  slie  has  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  fire 
and  water,  and  come  forth  pure. 

Last  nieht  the  first  of  a  series  of  concerts,  undertaken 
by  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  musically  directed  by  Mr.  lienedicl, 
took  place,  when  Haydn's  oratorio  of  the  '  Creation '  was 
performed — the  soprano  music  of  the  angel  (Gabriel)  and 
of  the  woman  (Eve)  being  undertaken  by  Madame  Jenny 
Goldschraidt-Lind.  The  hall  was  crammed  to  suffucatiou 
by  an  assembly  almost  as  fashionable  as  in  the  full  blaze 
of  the  Italian  Opera.  The  prices  of  admission  v.-ere  dear 
■ — although  perhaps,  considering  how  rare  must  be  the 
opportunities  now  of  hearing  Madame  Lind  in  London, 
not  too  dear.     ***** 

!Mme.  Jenny  Lind  has  already  been  heard  in  the '  Crea- 
tion;' but  as  that  otlier\vi.se  comparatively  feeble  work 
(the  smallest  of  those  which,  coming  from  a  "classical" 
source,  have  been  stamped  and  parsed  current  as 
'* great")  contains  some  of  the  most  effective,  if  not  ab- 
solutely beautiful,  airs,  &-C-,  for  a  soprano  voice  which 
the  whole  domain  of  sacred  music  can  furnish,  her  choice 
can  hardly  be  pronounced  otherwise  than  discreet.  Her 
singing,  for  the  greater  part — we  may  as  well  say,  at 
once — was  wonderfully  fine,  and  no  insignificant  part  of 
its  attraction  was  traceable  to  its  unadorned  simplicity. 
In  sacred  music  the  most  difficult  thing  to  attain  is  this. 
To  sing,  as  it  were,  with  a  reverence  for  the  text — to 
make,  without  apparent  effort,  the  signification  of  the 
words  more  clear  and  emphatic  through  the  medium  of 
their  musical  expression — to  forget,  in  short,  mere  artistic 
acquirement  in  rendering  art  subservient  to  a  higher  pur- 
pose than  display — should  be  the  aim  of  every  singer 
who  wishes  to  excel  in  sacred  music.  This  entire  com- 
mand of  mechanical  powers,  this  oblivion  of  the  artist's 
self  in  the  task  set  down,  this  art  of  concealing  art  where 
its  egotistical  exhibition  would,  to  a  pure  and  candid 
mind,  be  irreverent,  is  a  gift  so  rare  that  we  can  .scarcely 
remember  to  have  noted  it  in  more  than  one  or  two.  But 
Mme.  Jenny  Lind  possesses  it  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
and  seems  so  well  to  understand  its  value  that  she  never, 
in  a  single  instance,  fails  to  follow  it  as  a  guiding  rule. 
HeiTce,  among  other  less  eminent  qualities,  her  excellence 
as  a  performer  in  sacred  oratorio. 

The  great  recitative  and  air,  "  With  verdure  clad,'*' 
showed  at  once  that  JIme.  Lind's  voice  was  what  we  re- 
member it — the  upper  notes  bright,  liquid  and  powerful; 
the  middle  forcing  then*  way  (like  ^fario's)  through  what 
musicians  metaphorically  term  a  "veil,"  which  cannot 
hide  tlieir  beauty ;  the  lower  somewhat  weak  and  toneless. 
It  was  changed  neither  for  better  nor  for  worse,  but  ex- 
ercises its  ancient  fascination  to  the  full.  In  her  vocal 
execution  (we  have  said  enough  to  .=nggest  that  we  con- 
sider her  style  and  expression  irreproachable.)  Mme. 
Lind  exhibits  the  same  manifold  excellencies  and  the  same 
one  defect — if  a  certain  heaviness  in  the  delivery  of  florid 
divisions,  which  is  peculiarly  German,  may  be  strictly 
called  a  defect.  Her  intonation  last  night  was  for  the 
most  part  exquisitely  true;  hut  we  have  heard  it,  on 
other  occasions,  more  invariably  faultless.  One  objection 
alone,  however,  can  fairly  be  made,  by  the  most  uncom- 
promising connoisseur,  to  her  generally  splendid,  and  in- 
deed unrivalled,  singing  of  "With  verdure  clad;"  and 
this  has  reference  to  the  pas~age  where  the  voice  part 
leads,  through  a  scale,  from  G  up  to  B  flat.  Tliat  this  B 
flat,  when  (as  in  the  case  of  Mme.  Lind)  it  is  a  rich  and 
powerful  note,  should  aho  be  a  pet-note  may  be  readily 
understood;  but  Havdn  has  not  indicated,  in  the  course 
of  the  three  times  of  its  recurrence,  that  a  pause  should 
be  made  upon  It.  "We  are  almost  inclined  to  admit  that 
this  is  hypercritlcism;  but  the  fact  is,  without  being  a 
little  hypercritical,  it  is  rather  dlflScult  to  criticize  Mme. 
Lind  at  all  In  sacred  music. 

In  the  trio  and  choru=;,  Part  H.  ("  The  Lord  is  great"), 
the  voice  of  the  Swedish  soprano,  by  its  clearness  and 
resonance  in  the  higher  notes,  gave  an  importance  to  tiie 
principal  solo  that  conduced  greatly  to  its  effect.  The 
recitative  and  air,  "On  mighty  pens,"  was  a  very  fine 
performance,  but,  at  the  same  time,  so  staid  and  sober 
that  it  almost  appeared  as  though  Mme.  Lind  was  of 
opinion  (and,  if  so,  we  share  her  opinion)  that  such  a 
quaint  bravura,  full  of  shakes  and  triplets,  wa=:  scarcely 
the  fittest  musical  expression  for  that  part  of  the  text 
which  refers  to  the  creation  of  birds.  A  very  happy 
change  was  made  in  this,  upon  the  words  "  to  the  blazing 
sun" — where  the  sineer  introduced  one  of  her  favorite 
higli  notes  (in  place  of  Haydn's  somewhat  tame  passage) 
with  consummate  effect.  In  the  third  part  Mme.  Lind 
was  beyond  criticism.  The  duet  for  Adam  and  Eve, 
"  Graceful  consort,"  was  quite  perfection.  The  audience 
were  raised  to  enthusia.'^m,  and  the  applause  was  so 
genuine,  heart}'-,  and  unanimous,  that  it  was  cheering  to 

listen  to.  

Paris. 
[From  Corresponclence  of  London  Jlusical  Worltl.] 

Tlie  season  of  1S55  has  been  fatal  to  every  kind  of 
concert,  vocal  or  instrumental.    It  was  ended  as  it  began. 


BOSTON,    JANUARY    5,    1856. 
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On  Sunda}^  last  a  monster  concert  was  advertised  "7;ar 
ordrti'  at  the  Palace  of  Industry.  Enormous  placards, 
some  four  yards  square,  were  posted  in  every  direction, 
nnd  announced  the  tidings  to  the  Parisian  world.  Up- 
wards of  4,500  singers  were  to  take  part  in  this  musical 
fete,  and  to  march,  banner  in  front,  to  the  Industrial 
Palace.  The  following  societies  were  furnished  by  the 
capital;  V  Orphcon^  of  Paris,  Les  Enfanis,  of  Ln  Pan- 
situnCy  Les  Enfants  of  the  Seine,  La  Chorale  Oe  L'  Odcun, 
Les  Enfants  de  Choisy-le-Iioi,  V  Orjihcon  of  Nogent,  Les 
Tyrollens,  Les  Enfants  de  Galin  (Chnpelle-Saint-Denis), 
V  Orpheon  de  Vau(jirard,  and  Z'  Orpheon  de  Vanves, 
From  the  provinces  came  the  choral  societies  of  Stras- 
bourg, Lille,  and  many  others.  F  nally,  from  Belgium 
came  the  Les  Echos  d'  OiUre-Meuse,  Les  Amis  Heuiiis,  of 
Li^ge  ;  La  Socieie  d'  Orphee,  La  Socielc  Lyrique,  and 
V liarmonie^  from  Slons;  La  Socieie  des  Eludianls,  and 
La  Socieie  d'  Orphce,  of  Ghent,  &c.  &:c. 

JI.  Berlioz  was  dethroned  to  make  way  for  M.M. 
Gounod  and  Delaporte,  as  joint  conductors,  and  four 
military  bands,  supplied  with  all  JI.  Saxe's  latest  and 
most  formidable  inventions  in  the  way  of  brass  instru- 
ments, were  destined  to  accompany  this  truly  monster 
chorus.     The  following  was  the  programme: — 

God  save  the  Queen. 

Chorus  :  *'  Saint  Hubert," Laurent  de  Kille. 

Chorus  :  "  La  Muette," Auber. 

Le  viu  des  Gaulois, Gounod. 

Aux  armes, Clapisson. 

La  Ketraite, Laurent  de  Kille. 

0  Salutaris, Bugue. 

Vive  I'Empereur, Gounod. 

This  programme  formed  a  marked  contrast  with  that 
put  forth  by  M.  Berlioz:  and.  JI.M.  Gounod,  Clapisson, 
and  Laurent  de  Rill^  made  but  sorry  substitutes  for 
Beethoven,  Mozart,  and  Rossini.  The  tickets  were  seven 
francs  each,  and  the  concert  was  announced  for  half-past 
one. 

About  one  o'clock  the  public  began  to  arrive,  and  at 
the  hour  appointed,  half  past  one — the  audience  num- 
bered some  10  or  12,000.  The  day  was  foggy,  raw,  and 
bitterly  cold:  the  building  comfortless,  and  the  ther- 
mometer inside  very  little  above  freezing  point.  It  was 
announced  that  the  King  of  Sardinia,  in  company  with 
the  Emperor  and  Prince  Napoleon,  would  honor  the  con- 
cert with  his  presence,  but  unfortunately  his  Sardinian 
Majesty  had  chosen  the  same  day  for  the  reception"of  the 
cotps  diplomaiiqiie.  Whether  it  was  that  the  diplomatists 
were  more  than  usually  prosy,  or  that  the  King  dreaded 
the  effect  of  M.  Clapisson's  music,  the  result  was  most 
unpleasant  for  the  public.  Two  o'clock  sounded  and  no 
royal  or  imperial  majesties  appeared.  Point  de  voi, point 
de  concert^  seeiued  M.  Gounod's  idea,  for  he  gave  no  sign 
of  commencing. — The  "audience" — quasi  Incus  a  non 
lucendo — having  nothing  whereto  to  listen,  began  making 
noises  on  their  own  account,  more  significant  than  pleas- 
ant. At  length  M.  Gounod  favored  them  with  his  own 
cantata,  "  Vive  I'Empereur."  Its  effect  was  extraor- 
dinary, and  for  nearly  an  hour  no  further  sound  was 
heard  from  the  audience,  who  evidently  dreaded  lest  the 
conductor  should  accept  it  as  a  signal,  and  favor  them 
with  a  repetition  of  what  they  had  just  endured.  Tin-ee 
o'clock  came,  and  still  the  concert  was  uncommenced. 
A  few  minutes  afterwards,  however,  the  imperial  party 
arrived,  and  took  their  seats  while  "Vive  I'Empereur" 
was  repeated.  They  seemed  to  feel  the  icy  cold  of  the 
interior,  and  sliortly  after  their  arrival  the  Emperor  whis- 
pered to  the  King,  av!:o  immediately  put  on  his  bat,  as 
did  also  the  Prince  Napoleon.  The  concert  began,  and 
proved  a  most  entire  failure.  Auber's  lovely  chorus  met 
with  an  encore,  and  was  the  only  thing  that  in  any 
degree  thawed  the  ice  of  the  audience.  The  imperial 
party  left  at  four,  and  choristers,  bands,  and  public  soon 
afterwards  dispersed. 

The  Tfovatove  has  been  given  at  the  Italiens  with  great 
and  well-deserved  success.  Mario  was  the  Trovalore, 
and  on  the  first  night  of  his  performance  many  of  the 
audience  seemed  disappointed  that  he  would  not  strain 
his  voice  like  Baucard*^,  and  compete  with  the  anvils, 
bells,  &c.,  which  play  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  opera. 
His  success  was  therefore  somewhat  undecided.  On 
further  reflection,  however,  the  public  evidently  con- 
cluded that  he  was  in  the  right,  and  that  such  a  lovely 
and  cultivated  organ  as  he  possesses,  wherewith  to  inter- 
pret the  music  of  Mozart,  Rossini,  and  Meyerbeer,  should 
not  be  sacrificed  at  that  shrine  which  has  {according  to 
Madame  Jeany  Lind)  been  the  ruin  of  half  the  voices  of 
Young  Italy.  On  the  second  night  he  achieved  an  un- 
deniable triumph,  and  was  recalled  after  the  ''Miserere," 
and  twice  at  the  conclusion  of  the  opera.  JIadame 
Borghi-Mamo  confirmed  and  strengthened  the  favorable 
impression  caused  by  her  performance  of  Azucena  last 
year.  Pier  singing  was  admirable,  particularly  in  the 
recitative  of  the  second  act;  and  in  the  prison  scene  she 
met  with  loud  and  well- won  applause.  Madame  Penco 
— for  whom  the  part  of  Leonora  was  originally  written — 
was  effective,  and  Signor  Graziani  dlsplaj-ed  his  fine  voice 
to  advantage,  though  he  is  getting  too  much  into  the  habit 
of  singing  loud. 

Roger  is  engaged  for  a  term  of  four  3'earsat  the  Opera. 
This  engagement  is  most  satisfactor3',  for  Roger  is  un- 
questionably the  only  good  tenor  at  present  on  the 
French  stage.  He  has  accepted  the  principal  part  in 
Signor  Biletta's  new  opera,  La  Rosede  Florence^  which  is 
now  in  rehearsal. 

I  fear  that  next  month  will  be  the  last  that  Mile.  Cru- 
velli  will  remain  on  the  stage.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
liberal  offers  made  by  M.  Crosnier,  and  every  inducement 
is  held  out  in  the  hope  of  retaining  so  rare  a^^nma  donna. 


Berlin. —  At  the  Royal  Opera  House,  Herr  Dorn's 
opera,  Die  Niebelunf/en  has  been  revived,  with  Mile. 
Johanna  Wagner  as  Brunhilde,  her  original  part.  Great 
activity  still  prevails  in  the  world  of  concerts.  At  the 
last  one  given  by  Herr  Joachim  and  Mme- Clara  Schu- 
mann, the  programme  was  particularly  attractive,  con- 
taining specimens  of  Bach,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  most 
admirably  interpreted  by  Herr  Joachim.  Mme.  Clara 
Schumann  performed  Beethoven's  Sonata,  *  Les  Adienx, 
TAbsence,  et  le  Retonr,'  the  Scherzo  Capriccio  in  F,  by 
Mendelssohn,  and  a  Jarjd  und  Schhimmerlied,  by  Schu- 
mann. Mme.  Mecklenburg  diversified  the  purely  instru- 
mental character  of  the  concert,  by  singing  the  first  air 
from  Jphif/erda  in  Tauris.  The  second  Quartet-  Ver- 
snmmlung  of  Herren  Zimmcrmann,  Ronneburger,  &c., 
took  place  in  the  Cecilia  Hall  at  the  Sincacademie. 
Among  other  pieces,  the  profjramme  included  Beethoven's 
quartet  in  B  major  (Op.  127),  Haydn's  in  E  (Cah.  12,  No. 
3),  and  a  fragment  consisting  of  a  Scherzo  and  Andante 
from  Mendelssohn's  posthumous  works.  Herr  Wendt's 
new  quartet  was  successfully  repeated  at  the  last  Quar- 
tet-S(.ir^e  of  Herren  Oerlling,  Rehbaum,  Wendt,  and 
Birnbach.  At  the'  second  of  a  cnnvse  of  lectures  he  is 
now  delivering,  Professoi*  A.  B.  Marx  gave  a  compre- 
hensive and  interesting  sketch  of  the  musical  instruments 
of  the  Chinese  and  Indians,  w-ith  practical  illu'^trations. 
Dr.  Franz  Ll'^zt  Is  announced  to  appear  on  the  5th  inst, 
at  a  concert  of  the  Orchester-Verein.  He  was  received 
at  the  railway  station  by  the  committee,  consisting  of 
Herren  Marx,  Dorn,  Stern,  von  Btilow,  Grell,  Laub  and 
Bock.  It  i5*  proposed  to  invite  him  to  a  grand  supper 
before  his  departure.  Herr  Joseph  Wieniowski  is  stop- 
ping here  for  a  few  days. 
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CONCERTS. 

The  German  Trio. — Unrler  tliis  collective 
title  Messrs.  Gartner,  Hause  and  Jungnickel, 
cave  tbe  first  of  six  subscription  concerts  in  tlie 
Chick ering  saloon,  last  Saturday  evening,  and 
performed  the  programme  published  in  our  last. 
The  night  was  stormy  and  the  audience  small. 
The  best  thing  of  the  evening  and  the  most 
agreeable  to  most  vras  the  first  piece,  the  Quartet 
in  B  flat  by  IIaydn.  The  sunny  cheer,  the 
playfulness,  the  elegance  and  delicate  finesse  of 
the  first  and  last  movements  and  the  Minuetlo, 
belonged  unmistakeably  to  childlike  "  father 
Playdn."  The  Adagio,  a  smooth,  melodious,  pen- 
sive, sentimental  composition,  seems  for  a  long 
space  made  up  of  melodic  turns  and  phrases  out 
of  the  "  Creation,"  but  develops  at  last  into  some- 
thing fresher  and  more  essentially  quartet-like, 
more  in  the  genius  of  pure  instrumental  music. 
The  execution  (by  Messrs.  Gartner,  Schultze, 
ElCHLER  and  Jdngxiceel,)  had  many  merits  ; 
some  of  the  delicate,  pianissimo  intentions  indeed 
were  finely  realized ;  but  some  of  the  strong 
parts  were  overdone ;  the  contrasts  were  exag- 
gerated; the  first  violin,  so  capable  in  passages 
of  really  exquisite  rendei'ing,  indulging  at  times 
in  altogether  a  too  head-long  sort  of  energy,  as 
if  not  remembering  that  violence  is  sometimes 
the  opposite  of  power.  Such  excess  works 
double  h?,rm ;  it  makes  the  tender  and  subdued 
parts  appear  sentimental  and  excessive  also  in 
their  way.  We  simply  point  out  a  tendency , which 
is  only  to  be  controlled  to  ensure  remarkably 
good  quartet-playing. 

Naturally  the  audience  awaited  with  some  cu- 
riosity what  might  develop  out  of  the  next  an- 
nouncem.ent:  "  Song  ....  Amateurs."  It  came 
in  the  singular  number,  in  the  shape  of  a  blonde 
maiden,  whose  rich  contralto  voice  and  modest, 
truthful  manner,  have  added  a  pleasant  feature  to 
several  concerts  in  the  remembrance  of  our  read- 
ers :  namely.  Miss  Tavichell,  who  sang  on  this 
occasion  a  German  song  (to  English  words), 
which   might  have  been  by  Abt  or  some  com- 


poser of  that  ilk,  a  long-flowing,  serious,  some- 
what sentimental  melody,  quite  pleasing  of  its 
kind,  with  accompaniment  in  continuous  triplets 
played  by  Mr.  Hause,  a  liltle  too  loudly  perhaps, 
but  gracefully  and  neatly.  The  song  was  much 
applauded.  For  the  more  florid  Italian  passages 
of  her  second  piece :  Deh  non  voter,  from  "Anna 
Bolena,"  the  voice  of  Miss  "  Amateurs"  was  not  so 
well  suited ;  her  tones,  so  rich  and  full  and  Iionest 
when  once  out,  do  not  come  out  with  sufficient 
ease  and  freedom,  do  not  extricate  themselves 
readily  enough  from  a  certain  fihny  obstruction, 
for  such  fluid  melody. 

Each  song  preceded  a  "  Grand  Duo"  instru- 
mental. The  first,  for  piano  and  violin,  on  themes 
from  Lafont,  amplified  to  the  large  and  daz- 
zling proportions  of  modern  virtuoso  planism  by 
Liszt,  made  a  brilliant  show-piece  for  Messrs. 
Hause  and  Gartner.  The  former  gentleman 
displayed  an  astonishing  strength  and  flexibility  of 
finger  and  achieved  the  most  difficult  passages 
of  all  kinds  with  triumphant  ease,  and  with  con- 
siderably more  regard  to  light  and  shade  than 
we  have  noticed  in  his  performance  in  past  years. 
In  execution  he  has  surely  had  few  equals  here. 
In  the  other  Duo,  for  violin  and  violoncello,  the 
work  of  ViEUXTEMPS  and  Servais,  we  could 
find  nothing  but  the  most  noisy,  senseless  and 
cacophonous  extravaganza  upon  themes  from 
Les  Huguenots.  Fantastic  were  too  good  a  term 
for  anything  so  unlllumined  by  a  spark  of  fancy. 
It  was  more  suggestive  of  the  incoherent  ravings 
of  far-gone,  stupid,  boisterous  orgies.  How 
Vieuxtcmps  could  have  written  such  an  affair, 
we  wonder.  It  might  have  been  extemporized, 
in  the  manner  of  a  quodlihet,  b}'  two  clever  in- 
strumentists  toward^  the  end  of  long  and  mad 
carousals,  after  all  the  champagne  life  had  effer- 
vesced. In  such  an  extravagant  composition  it 
would  perhaps  have  been  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  strings,  scraped  and  lashed  to  madness,  would 
keep  always  in  tune  and  not  scream  in  their 
agony. 

This  concert  gave  us  another  opportunity  to 
hear  the  Trio  by  Bbahms,  played  for  the  first 
time  here  last  week  in  William  Mason's  con- 
cert. That  we  were  somewhat  more  interested 
in  following  its  ideas,  or  strivings  for  ideas,  we 
freely  own.  Of  its  general  character,  however, 
we  found  our  impression  unchanged.  That  it 
shows  rare  power  for  a  youth  of  fifteen,  who  could 
doubt?  Whether  that  power  amounts  to  genius, 
contains  the  germ  of  future  greatness,  is  a  prob- 
lem we  had  rather  leave  to  time.  We  thought 
the  Trio  well  performed  by  all  the  instruments. 

Handel  and  Haydn  Society. — The  "Mes- 
siah" was  repeated,  under  favor  of  another  splen- 
did winter  Sunday  evening,  to  almost  another 
overflowing  audience,  (making  the  fifth  perform- 
ance of  that  oratorio — by  all  three  societies — 
during  the  last  month.)  We  too,  under  favor  of 
a  better  seat,  enjoyed  it  much  more  than  before. 
Some  of  the  choruses  may  not  have  been  in  all 
particulars  mechanically  as  clean  and  accurate  as 
we  have  sometimes  heard  them,  yet  they  were  all 
sung  with  spirit,  and  some  of  them  admirably  well. 
At  all  events  we  felt  the  noble  music  ;  the  ora- 
torio as  a  whole  wrought  its  effect  on  us,  and  we 
doubt  not  on  many  a  listener.  Were  we  to  no- 
tice any  chief  defect,  it  would  be  the  want  of  a 
better  balance  in  the  four  parts.  That  glorious 
mass  of  bass,  naturally  composed  of  the  more  per- 
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manent  and  thoroughly  inducted  members,  is 
much  more  than  a  match  for  the  moderate  supply 
of  contralfi — better  in  qualify  than  quantity — 
and  not  insignificant  at  that  when  they  lead  oiF 
alone ; — still  more  so  for  those  thin  and  shrill 
sopranos,  -which  with  all  their  numbers  often  emit 
what  seems  but  the  sound  of  a  dozen  yoices. 
When  will  real  love  of  music,  true  refinement,  so 
far  prevail  over  fashion  in  this  land  of  freedom, 
that  ladies  of  the  highest  culture  shall  take  part, 
as  they  do  in  Germany,  in  great  choral  rehearsals 
and  performances,  and  social  and  domestic  ad- 
vancement shall  no  longer  rob  the  choirs  of  their 
best  female  voices  just  as  they  begin  to  be  of  real 
service  ? 

With  every  hearing  we  are  more  pleased  with 
Miss  Adelaide  PniLLiprs's  rendering  of  these 
sacred  songs.  A  slight  cold  perhaps  accounted 
for  some  feebleness  of  voice  in  the  beginning  of 
0  thou  that  idlest ;  but  the  intrinsic,  solid  rich- 
ness of  the  voice  soon  got  the  better  of  it,  and 
style  and  feeling  did  the  rest.  In  such  an  air  as 
He  shall  feed  his  flock,  you  rest  upon  the  satisfy- 
ing comfort  of  such  warm,  large  tones.  What 
a  contrast  with  the  fine,  silvery,  childlike  soprano 
of  Mrs.  Wentworth,  who  continued  (in  a 
higher  key)  the  melody  :  Come  unto  Him,  with 
all  that  sweetness  and  conscientious  finish  of  e.x- 
pression,  which  one  expects  of  her  as  a  matter  of 
course.  In  He  was  despised,  Miss  Phillipps  was 
even  better  than  before ;  if  there  was  any  defect 
at  all,  it  was  simply  technical,  in  the  matter  of 
breath  or  so,  which  one  could  scarcely  think  of 
in  so  large  and  pure  and  heart-felt  an  utterance 
of  that  most  pathetic  music.  In  the.  great  song 
of  faith  :  1  know  that  my  Redeemer,  very  few 
singers,  (though  it  is  properly  a  soprano  song) 
have  ever  given  us  so  much  real  satisfaction. 
This  time  it  was  all  true  in  intonation,  while  in 
feeling,  in  devotedness  and  nobility  of  style  it  was 
a  new  revelation  of  the  singer's  soul.  No  one 
could  but  listen  with  deep  interest  and  respect ; 
no  one  could  hnt  feel  the  music. 

Mrs.  Leach's  voice,  though  sweet  and  flute- 
like for  the  most  part,  has  hardly  character 
enough  for :  There  were  shepherds,  for  Rejoice 
greatly,  &c.,  and  moreover,  in  the  effort  apparent- 
ly to  do  greater  things  than  lay  easily  within  its 
sphere,  was  often  just  a  disagreeable  shade  or 
two  aside  from  the  true  pitch.  Mr.  Leach  gave 
the  bass  songs  with  his  usual  good  taste  and  judg- 
ment. On  Mr.  Millard's  rendering  of  the 
tenor  solos  we  make  no  comment,  more  because 
we  have  nothing  to  add  to  or  taken  from  the  credit 
which  we  gave  him  last  time,  than  in  compliance 
with  the  following  strange  request,  which  cannot, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  with  due  regard  to  our 
own  duties  and  our  readers'  rights,  be  granted. 

Mr.  J.  S.  DwiGUT,  Ed.  Journal  of  Music. 

Dear  Sir  ; — I  would  esteem  it  a  particular  favor, 
if  in  your  notices  of  musical  performances,  where  I 
may  take  part,  you  would  omit  altogether  my  name 
and  all  comments  upon  my  performance. 

With  great  respect,  I  am  yours  truly, 

Harrison  Millakd. 
Boston,  Dec.  29, 1855.— No.  6  Tyler  St. 

Further  comment  upon  that  performance  is, 
we  trust,  unnecessary. 

Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club.  —  The 
fourth  chamber  concert,  Thursday  evening,  was 
particularly  enjoyable,  both  as  regards  selections 
and  performance.  We  scarcely  remember  when, 
throughout  an  evening,  the  Club  have  played  so 
well.     The  programme  follows : 


PART  I. 

1.  Sixth  Quintet,  in  A,  op.  108,  Clarinet  Princip.ile, Jlozart. 

2.  Piano  Quartet,  in  B  flat,  op.  1.3,  (flr.it  time,). .  C.  0.  Perkins. 

Messrs.  PjiRKlKS,  A.  &  W.  FaiES,  Kkeds. 

PART  ir. 

3.  Andante  and  Scherzo  from  the  Sith  Quintet,  in  E. 

op.  82, Onslow. 

4.  La  Romanepca  :  Solo  for  Tioloncello,  on  a  Dance  Air 

of  the  16th  century, Servais. 

W'ULP   JURIES. 

5.  Posthumous  Quartet,  in  D  minor, Schubert. 

Here  is  both  old  and  new,  yet  all  as  good  as 

new  to  any  American  audience,  all  choice  and 
worthy  of  a  place  by  right  either  of  well-estab- 
lished mastery  and  genius,  or  of  interesting  pro- 
mise, or  of  graceful  alternation  and  relief  Of 
the  Quintet  with  Clarinet,  we  can  say  no  less  than 
that  in  all  its  movements  the  composition  is  per- 
fectly lovely,  one  of  those  pure,  felicitous  crea- 
tions, that  sprang  from  the  imaginative  brain  of 
Mozart  whole.  The  clarinet  has  character 
enough  to  take  its  place  and  even  preside  in  the 
quartet  of  strings,  at  all  events  when  such  a  mas- 
ter finds  it  in  his  thought  to  blend  such  elements. 
And  beautifully,  with  a  rich,  mellow  and  expres- 
sive tone  did  Mr.  Ryax  play  it.  —  To  three 
movements  at  least  of  Mr.  Perkins's  new  piano 
Quartet  we  listened  with  great  interest.  It  is 
said  that  nothing  is  so  difRcult  in  this  kind  of  com- 
position as  to  write  a  good  finale,  —  one  into 
which  the  vital  impulse  of  the  whole  work  shall 
naturally  prolong  itself  and  there  gracefully  con- 
clude and  justify  the  whole.  Even  Beethoven's 
finales  have  by  some  been  complained  of  as  con- 
taining too  much,  being  too  long,  opening  new 
worlds  beyond  the  world  they  should  round  off, 
&c.  Naturally  then,  young  composers  strive  for 
grand  conclusions,  painfully  elaborating  a  sug- 
gestion that  will  yield  no  more,  or  laying  out  more 
form  without  wherewith  to  fill  it  save  by  thankless 
make-shift.  It  was  in  the  finale  this  time  that 
we  found  our  attention  flagging,  the  magnet  hav- 
ing lost  its  hold  upon  whatever  it  was  in  us. 
Perhaps  it  was  our  fault.  But  the  Allegro  opened 
with  interesting,  well-developed  themes,  in  the 
working  up  of  which  after  the  repeat,  however, 
we  once  or  twice  felt  lost.  The  Seherzando  and 
the  Andante  had  a  great  deal  of  beauty,  in  their 
several  ways;  the  former  very  rapid,  light, 
graceful,  the  latter  having  considerable  richness 
of  harmony  and  tenderness  of  sentiment.  As  a 
whole  this  Quartet  seemed  to  us  really  in  ad- 
vance of  its  author's  previous  efforts.  His  own 
execution  of  the  piano  part — by  no  means  an 
easy  one — suffered  only  from  the  natural  nerv- 
ousness of  one  placing  himself  in  so  strong  a 
light. 

The  two  movements  by  Onslow  impressed  us 
more  than  almost  anything  we  ever  heard  by 
that  eminently  classical,  elegant,  but  not  decided- 
ly original  composer;  especially  the  Andante, 
which  is  large  and  grandiose.  What  an  Industrious 
writer  was  Onslow  1  His  thirtyfourth  Quintet ! 
This  was  making  up  for  beginning  the  musical 
career  so  late  as  he  did  in  life.  The  violoncello 
solo,  a  quaint,  naive  and  graceful  dance — one  of 
the  wildfiowers  of  melody  from  a  past  age, — was 
exquisitely  played  by  Wulp  Fries.  But  the 
glory  of  the  programme  was  that  Schubert 
Quartet  again.  It  was  more  perfectly  played  and 
more  fully  appreciated  this  time.  Each  suc- 
cessive movement  seemed  more  interesting  than 
the  last ;  each  a  fresh  yield  of  spontaneous  inspi- 
ration, and  vitally  a  member  of  the  whole,  as 
much  as  any  scene  or  character  in  a  Shakes- 
pearian drama.     The  Andante,  with  its  march- 


like theme,  so  solemn,  wild  and  thrilling,  and  its 
wondrous  variations,  was  long  and  eagerly  ap- 
plauded. Our  memory  was  at  fault  last  time 
(writing  so  long  after,  and  having  heard  so  many 
things)  when  we  spoke  of  the  Scherzo  as  "fairy- 
like;" it  is  anything  but  that;  an  exulting,  fiery 
war  dance,  rather  ; — heroic,  fearless  ;  the  intoxi- 
cation of  a  noble  purpose  uniting  many  hearts 
and  hands ;  with  a  dash  of  tenderness  and  sad- 
ness In  the  Trio,  as  of  leave-taking.  The  Finale 
Presto  is  most  exciting  and  imaginative.  What 
composer,  unless  it  be  Beethoven,  becomes  so 
prophet-like  possessed  with  each  happy  theme  or 
musical  Idea,  and  loves  to  repeat  it  over  and  over, 
and  let  it  ring  through  the  day's  life,  as  it  were, 
seeming  newer  and  more  significant  at  each  recur- 
rence, as  Franz  Schubert. 

Next   time   the    Quintette  Club  resume  their 
regular  Tuesday  evening;  namely  on  the  1.5th. 


Theodore  Gouvy,  the  author  of  the  Sym- 
phony to  be  performed  at  the  Orchestral  Concert 
this  evening,  is  a  young  French  composer  of  much 
promise.  Educated  at  the  Conservatoire  In  Paris, 
he  afterwards  continued  his  studies  in  Germany, 
and  on  two  subsequent  visits,  has  had  the  honor 
of  having  this  Symphony,  and  a  later  one,  per- 
formed with  much  applause  at  the  Gewandhaus, 
in  Leipzig  ; — an  honor  rarely  accorded  to  young 
composers  of  any  nation.  Having  been  present 
in  1853  at  the  performance  of  his  Third  Sym- 
phony, I  remember  the  great  pleasure  evinced  by 
the  audience  at  the  charming  themes,  well  de- 
veloped phrases,  and  clearness  of  thought,  in  idea 
and  orchestration,  displayed  by  the  composer, 
who  himself  directed  its  performance.  Gouvy's 
compositions  consist  of  three  or  four  Symphonies, 
Sonata  and  three  Serenades  for  piano,  a  Trio  for 
piano,  violin  and  'cello,  &c.  &c.  P. 


BRAHMS,  THE  YOUNG  COMPOSER. 
Jin.  Editor:— Your  notice  of  the  Piano-Forle  Trio  by 
Braiims  (in  last  Saturday's  paper)  ends  thus:  "  Brahms 
is  still  '  future '  to  our  humble  comprehension."  I  heard 
this  composition  at  the  SoirtSe  of  the  "  German  Trio," 
and  make  bold  to  say  that  to  my  humble  comprehension 
that  "  future  "  promises  another  Bhethovex.  "  Abrupt 
starts"  (as  you  justly  say)  there  were,  coming  from  a 
boy  of  fifteen,  but  what  a  rich  vein,  yet  hidden,  is  per- 
ceptible in  these  starts.'  Wm.  Keyzer. 


Something  for  Chorus  Singers. 

Mr.  Dwigiit; — It  is  often  supposed  that  Music 
with  its  beautiful  melodies,  its  sense  and  soul-delight- 
ing harmonies,  tends  to  make  exquisite  the  nature 
of  them  who  practise  it;  and  there  is  plenty  of  poet- 
ical prose  relating  to  its  salutary  influence  in  the 
family  and  in  the  day  school,  to  make  the  unruly 
disposition  docile,  and  the  snarlish  temper  peaceable  ; 
graduiilly  refine  the  temperament  and  almost  bring 
heaven  down  to  earth,  and  the  nature  of  angels  along 
with  their  songs. 

This  theory  is  charming ;  perhaps,  after  all,  it  is 
true  ;  but  "  facts  are  stubborn  things,"  when  they 
resist  theories,  and  it  is  too  bad,  that  now  they  oppose 
our  poetical  philosophy,  about  the  genial  aid  of 
Music  as  an  educator. 

The  distant  spectator,  as  ench;mted  he  sits,  it  m.ay 
be  in  the  balcony,  opposite  a  chorus  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  voices,  and  hears  them  echoing  each  other's 
praises  of  the  "  Wonderful,"  "  Counsellor,"  the 
"  Lord  of  Hosts,"  and  again  responding  ''  Hallelo- 
jah,"  is  moved  unless  he  is  "  tit  for  treasons,"  and 
enthusiastically  supposes  that  these  arc  a  company 
of  fine-souled  singers,  or  else  a  chorus  of  spirits, 
with  half  a  dozen  higher  seraphs  interspersing  solos- 
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"Distance  lends  enchantment."  If  the  spectator 
woiilil  cliange  his  scat  and  he  himself  a  participant, 
an  J  in  the  midst  of  them  who  sing  the  "  Messiah," 
he  would  also  hear  a  low  discord  of  sonnd  and 
silliness.  There  was  something  in  your  last  week's 
Jonrnal  about  the  disagreeable  inconsistency  of  them 
who  go  to  a  place  for  the  purpose  of  spending  two 
hours  in  listening,  then  change  their  mind,  and 
devote  the  time  to  conversation.  That  is  surprising, 
but  less  so,  tlian  that  the  very  ones  who  associate 
weekly  in  improving  rehearsals,  who  Tire  probably  in 
other  w.ays,  and  in  general  habit,  more  or  less  musi- 
cal J  that  their  natures  are  still  insensible  to  the 
beauty  of  a  solo  or  a  symphony,  is  '"passing  strange." 
Indian  savages  would  be  still  to  hear  that  German 
orchestra  play  the  "Pastoral  Symphony;"  and  less 
acute  than  tlie  ear  of  barbarians  is  the  hearing  of 
tlio^e  choir  singers  who  can  whisper  long  sentences 
while  Mrs.  Wektworth  sweetly  sings  of  "Him 
who  was  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,"  and  Adel.mde 
Phillipps  sadly  utters:  "He  was  despised  and  rc- 
jecred  of  men;  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted 
with  grief."  Aside  from  all  musical  love  and  high 
feeling,  are  not  these  whispering  singers  thoughtless 
at  least,  if  not  ungenerous  ? 

Being  a  stranger  in  the  city  of  Oratorios,  and  not 
entirely  familiar  with  arrangements,  and  ways,  and 
reasons  for  doing  things,  we  are  not  positive  about 
the  design,  hut  infer  that  the  organ  in  playing  the 
Opening  is  intended  merely  as  a  great  bell ;  for  its 
deep  strains  can  effect  no  other  purpose  upon  the 
hundreds  who  are  at  the  same  time  in  the  flurry  of 
issuing  from  ante-rooms,  mounting  the  stage  and 
getting  seated.  Please  state  whether  it  is  or  is  not 
intended  to  be  a  part  of  the  evening's  entertain- 
ment. 

With  the  faint  hope  that  '•  There's  a  good  time 
coming,"  when  human  spirits  and  circumstances  will 
be  in  tune  as  well  as  human  voices, 

I  am  afflictedly  yours  in  the  cause  of  general 
harmony,  B. 

Jan't  1,  1856. 

The  fourth  Orchestral  Concert  takes  place 
to-night;  the  programme  is  not  cjuite  so  rich  with 
great  names  as  those  that  have  preceded,  and  there- 
fore possibly  it  may  be  regarded  as  more  "light"  by 
some  and  so  attract  a  larger  audience.  Yet  it  will 
not  he  without  its  features  of  peculi.ar  interest. 
The  Symphony  is  by  a  new  name,  which  may  win 
over  some  objectors — certainly,  to  judge  from  the 
rehearsals,  a  very  pleasing,  clear,  euphonious  work, 
if  not  a  c/reat  one — composed  by  Gouty,  of  whom  a 
friend  helps  us  to  some  knowledge  in  another 
column.  Beethoven's  airy  Allegretto  and  the 
6'eH»Vam(We  overture  never  fail  to  charm,  and  there 
be  those  in  plenty,  we  doubt  not,  who  will  not  find  a 
reminiscence  of  Italian  opera  and  Edgardo's  sor- 
rows strangely  misplaced  amid  symphonies  and 
without  voices.  Of  violin  solos  who,  save  Beetho- 
ven and  Mendelssolm,  in  their  one  or  two,  has  written 
finer  ones  than  Spobr!  Then  there  is  the  attraction 
of  Adei.atde  Phillipps,  who  will  sing  that  air  of 
Gluck,  which  made  so  great  an  impression  at  one 
of  her  own  concerts.  The  fuller  the  house  this  time 
the  greater  the  chance  of  line  jirogrammes  in  the  con- 
certs yet  to  come. .  Those  who  love  the  best  of  Cham- 
ber Music  will  not  miss  Otto  Dresel's  first  Soiree  at 
Chickering's  ne.\t  Wednesday  evening.  His  selec- 
tion will  he  very  choice,  including  for  solids  a  Con- 
certo of  Bach  for  three  pianos  (not  tlie  same  played 
two  years  since)  and  Schumann's  Quintet  with 
piano  (the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  aiding) ;  for 
lighter  musico-poctic  fancies,  some  of  those  piano 
solos  by  Chopin,  Mozart,  &c.,  which  no  one 
renders  so  poetically  as  Mr.  Drescl;  and  for  vocal, 
a  quaint  and  joyous  old  song,  with  violoncello  ac- 
companiment, by  Bach,  and  other  good  things,  sung 
by  Mrs.  Wentworth. 

The  second  Concert  of  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Garrett,  at 
South  Boston  next  Tuesday  evening,  offers  good 
attractions  both  of  programme  and  performers.  The 
Serenade  Band,  led  by  Schdltze,  will  play  an  over- 
ture, the  "  Wedding  March,"  &c. ;  there  will  be  in- 
strumental solos,  songs,  quartets,  from  Mendelssohn, 
Donizetti,  Verdi,  Kiicken,  Rossini,  &c.  &c.,  performed 
by  the  Concert-givers,  Miss  Twichell,  Miss  Hol- 
Lis,  Mr.  Frank  Howard,  Messrs.  Schultze  and 
Hkinicke; — quite  above  the  average  of  such  mis- 
cellanies  The  Musical  Education  Societt 

have  taken  a  new  hall  in  the  Mercantile  Library 


building  (new  block  in  Summer  st.)  for  the  Monday 
evening  rehearsals.  The  Society  propose  soon  to 
give  '  several  performances  of  "Jephtlni"  in  the 
Music  Hall  on  week-day  evenings.  Difference  on 
the  Sunday  evening  concert  question  has,  we  hear, 
defeatcil  certain  plans  of  fusion  between  thus  and  the 
Mendelssohn  Choral  Society.  The  latter  are 
still  rehearsing  "  St.  Paul,"  which  we  hope  the  pub- 
lic will  soon  have  (earn)  a  chance  to  hear. 

The  long-agitated  Beethoven  Festival,  in  con- 
nection with  the  inauguration  of  Crawfoi'd's  Statue 
in  the  Music  Hall,  will  probably  form  the  grand 
finale  to  the  scries  of  Orchestral  Concerts.  Wliether 
it  will  make  the  si.xth  of  the  regular  series,  or  form  a 
seventh  extra  concert,  will  depend  very  much  on  the 
public  support  given  to  the  next  two  concerts. .. . 
The  27th  of  this  month  is  the  anniversary  of  Mo- 
zart's birth-day,  which  will  be  musically  celebrated 
in  various  parts  of  Germany,  also  in  Philadelphia, 
and  why  not  in  Boston?  It  falls  on  Sunday.  We 
suggest  to  our  brother  Directors  of  the  Orchestral 
Concerts  that  the  sixth  be  anticipated  a  few  days, 
bringing  it  upon  Saturday,  the  26th,  and  that  it  be 
made  a  Mozart  night,  with  "  Jupiter"  Symphony, 
Os'ertnres,  Concerto,  selections  from  his  Operas,  &c., 
all  which  might  be  quite  well  done,  without  long 
practice,  the  best  things  being  already  so  familiar. 
After  that,  take  time  for  Beethoven. 

"  Spiridion,"  the  sprightly  correspondent  of  the 
Boston  Atlas,  says  in  his  last  letter  : 

M.  Eugene  Guinot  gives  a  story  about  Mme.  Jen- 
ny LiND.  in  his  Sunday's  gossip,  which  is  laughable, 
hut  which  I  suspect  he  owes  rather  to  his  imagina- 
tion than  his  memory.  It  is  as  follows  :  "  We  have 
heard  a  good  joke  about  the  songstress'  journey.  It 
is  laid  at  Calais — at  Boulocne,  if  another  version 
may  be  credited — it  is  indiflferent  whether  it  was 
HI  Calais  or  Boulogne,  Havre  or  Dieppe.  Jenny 
Lind  quitted  Paris  by  railway,  and  reaching  the  port 
where  the  steamboat  lay  she  remained  all  night 
to  repose  from  the  fatigues  of  travelling.  Great 
artists  are  careful  of  themselves.  So  she  reckoned 
on  sleeping  soundly,  and  determined  to  cross  the 
channel  the  next  morning.  At  Calais — or  Bou- 
logne— her  arrival  made  some  stir.  That  city  contains 
eminent  amateurs  and  dilettanti,  who  would  be  de- 
lighted to  bear  the  Swedish  nightingale,  but  Philo- 
mel is  mute  in  the  provinces,  as  well  as  in  Paris; 
Jenny  Lind  has  banned  and  barred  all  of  France. 
Poor  France ! 

Some  of  the  provincial  diletlunti  boast  of  being 
astute  and  intrepid.  Should  they  cross  the  channel 
to  hear  the  songstress  at  London  ?  What  would  be 
the  adv.antage  of  possessing  audacity  and  talents,  if 
they  were  reduced  merely  to  this  excursion,  in  the 
reach  of  anybody  who  has  some  louis  d'or  and  some 
hours  to  expend.  It  would  be  admirable  to  hear 
Jenny  Lind  without  paying  any  money  away,  and 
without  quitting  the  town  ;  it  would  he  to  make  her 
break  the  obstinate  resolution  she  has  formed  of 
never  singing  in  France.  What  a  triumph  and  what 
an  honor,  if  anybody  should  succeed  in  such  .an  un- 
dertaking !  But  how  could  success  be  hoped  'i  The 
songstress  Avas  scarcely  installed  in  the  suite  of 
rooms  prepared  for  her,  when  these  gentlemen  ap- 
peared. 'They  forced  the  orders  which  bad  inter- 
dicted the  door  to  all  visitors;  they  entered  as  pos- 
sessing authority.  Their  severe  attire,  their  magis- 
trate's air,  their  coldly  imperious  manners,  announced 
them  as  persons  charged  with  a  grave  mission. 
One  of  them  spoke  to  the  songstress,  whom  he  ad- 
dressed without  saluting  her,  saying  in  a  dry,  abrupt 
tone,  "Give  me  your  passport,  Mad.am."  Jenny 
Lind,  astonished,  but  faithful  to  her  resolution  of  si- 
lence in  France,  gave  up  her  passport  without  prof- 
fering a  word.  The  gentleman  read  and  examined 
it  with  an  attention  which  denoted  the  profoundcst 
distrust;  then  he  added,  with  a  rudeness  mixed  with 
irony,  "  Oh,  we  know  you  have  neglected  no  pre- 
caution, and  that  you  travel  under  an  assumed 
name!" 

"For  whom  do  you  take  me,  pray'?"  asked  Jenny 
Lind,  obliged  to  speak.  "  Don't  hope  to  deceive  us. 
You  will  s8c  we  are  well  informed.  An  intriguante 
of  the  most  dangerous  species  has  been  staying 
in  Paris  for  some  time  past,  where  she  made 
numerous  dupes,  and  after  having  secured  a  good 
deal  of  money,  she  is  now  attempting  to  reach 
Enghmd.'-  "And  do  you  suppose,  perchance?—" 
"  That  you  are  the  woman,  yes  Madam  ;  your  face, 
your  person  suit  with  the  description  we  have  re- 
ceived.    Our  information  is  most  exact." 

The  songstress  exclaimed,  became  indignant,  pro- 
tested that  she  was  Jenny  Lind.  Her  earnest  de- 
nials made  no  impression  on  an  ironical  incredulity. 
The  spokesman  of  the  party  asked  if  she  had  any 
friend  who  would  be  the  security  of  her  identity,  if 
she  possessed  no  means  of  proving  her  right  to  the 


name  she  claimed.  Jenny  Lind  knew  nobody. 
"Tlicn,  Madam,  we  must  take  you  temporarily  into 
custody."  At  these  words  the  protestations  of  the 
great  artist  became  more  animated  than  ever;  she 
was  interrupted  in  them  by  the  following  proposi- 
tion: 

"Now,  Madam,  you  may  very  easily  convince  tis. 
You  pretend  to  be  Jenny  Lind,  eh  ?  If  you  speak 
truly,  you  have  no  need  of  surety,  nor  of  testimony  ; 
you  have  in  your  own  power  the  striking  proof  of 
your  identity.  Nothing  is  easier  for  you  than  to 
prove  that  you  are  indeed  a  great  artist,  possessor  of 
incomparable  talents  and  an  admirable  voice.  I 
know  enough  about  music  to  judge  of  that.  Then 
exhibit  to  us  your  proof."  There  was  no  answer  to 
avoid  the  force  of  this  appeal,  and  the  songstress 
placed  in  a  dilemma,  hesitated  which  w.ay  of  escape 
to  adopt.  "  Ah  !  I  was  sure  of  it,"  added  the  author 
of  the  proposition  ;  "  you  are  confounded.  Abandon 
that  disguise,  which  betrays  you,  and  profane  no 
longer  an  illustrious  name!"  "It  is  mine,  sir!" 
"  Enough  !  enough  !  Madam,  your  affirmations  are 
denied  by  the  impossibility  you  find  yourself  in,  of 
proving  what  we  ask  you  to  demonstr.ate.  To  gaol. 
Madam,  to  gaol  1"  "  Well !"  said  the  songstress, 
conquered  and  resigned,  "if  it  must  bo  done,  listen 
and  judge!" 

Then,  after  a  moment's  silence,  that  her  vexation 
might  be  silenced,  she  sang  the  cavatina  of  Norma. 
That  pure,  powerful,  melodious  voice  lavished  all 
its  wealth.  The  three  gentlemen  were  delighted 
beyond  expression.  Their  manner  made  Jenny 
Lind  detect  the  trap  into  which  she  had  fallen.  The 
gentlemen  avowed  their  guilt,  and  implored  her 
pardon  with  so  much  grace  and  eloquence — adding, 
"  if  you  will  pardon  us,  our  benevolence  shall  make 
the  poor  bless  your  name" — Jenny  Lind  was  touched. 
She  pardoned  their  impertinence. 
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ORCHESTRAL  CONCERTS. 
THE  FOURTH 

OF  THE  SUBSCRIPTION  SEPJES  OF  SIX 

granh  orchestral  concerts 

Will  be  given  at  tlie 
BOSTON     MUSIC     HAUL, 

On  Saturday  Evening,  Jan.  5th,  1856, 

With  the  .-is^iytance  of 
Miss  ADELAIDE  PHILLIPPS,  Voc,-iIi.=t,  and 

Mr.  CAUL  GAllTNER,  Violiniot. 

Conductor CARL  ZEERAHN. 

PROGRAMME. 
Part  I. 

1.  Symphony,  No.  2,  in  F, Th.  Gohtj. 

2.  Aria  from  Orfeo  :  "  Che  far5  penzn,  Enridice  ?  " Gluck. 

Sung  by  Miss  Adelaide  Puillipps. 

3.  Allegretto  from  Eighth  Symphony, Beethoven. 

Part  II. 

1.  Overture  to  Semiramide, Rossini. 

2.  Cavatina;  "  0  mio  Fernando,"  from  La  Favorita,  Donizetti. 

Sung  by  Miss  .\del\ide  Phillipps. 

3.  Violin  Concerto,  No.  8,  (In  modo  di  Seena  Cantante,) 

op.  47, L.  Spohr. 

Played  by  Carl  Gartner. 

4.  Finale  from  2d  act  of  iwcf'a  di  Lammermaor,  (for 

Orchestra,) Donizetti. 

Tickets  Fifty  Cents  each,  to  be  obtained  at  the  usual  places. 
Also,  in  sets  of  six,  good  for  any  of  the  remaining  concerts,  at 
S2.50  per  set. 

Doors  open  at  6^<.    Commence  at  73a  o'clock. 

HARVARD  MUSICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  Annual  Moetiog  of  the  IIAKVARD  MUSICAL  ASSO- 
CI.Vi'IO.N  will  be  held  at  the  Revere  House,  on  Monday 
evening,  .January  14th,  1856.  Business  meeting  at  7  o'clock. 
Supper  will  be  served  at  9.  HENltY  WARE,  Sec'y. 

VOCAL  AID  IISTaUlElTAL  COICERT. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  GAKEETT'S  Second  Concert  of  the  series 
of  Three,  will  take  place  at  Lyceum  Hall,  South  Boston,  on 
TUESDAT  EVEKING,  Jan.  Srh,  I8G6,  on  which  occasion  they  will 
he  assisted  by  the  GERMANIA  SERENADE  BAND,  Miss 
.lENNY  TWICHELL,  Miss  HELEN  HOLLIS,  Mr.  WM.  II. 
SCHULTZB,  and  Mr.  FRANK  HOWARD. 

P.ickage  of  Three  tickets,  $1.  Single  tickets  50  cts.  Omni- 
huses  pass  the  hall  every  five  minutes,  and  will  be  at  the  door 
after  the  performance. 

OTTO  DRESEL'S  SOIRil&ES. 

THE  First  Musical  Soiree  will  take  place  on  Wednesday 
Evening,  the  9th  of  January,  at  the  Messrs.  Ohickermg's 
Saloon.  Mr.  Drcsel  will  be  assisted  by  Mrs.  Wentworth,  the 
MENDELBSonN  QUINTETTE  Club,  and  Other  artists.  The  pro- 
gramme will  include  a  Concerto  hy  Bach  for  three  pianos, 
(first  time,)  ScHuaiNN's  Quintet  (with  piano),   piano   solos, 

songs,   &C.  n    .     ,  fr.o         o. 

Subscription  tickets  for  the  series  of  Four  Soirees,  ^3.  fcm- 
glc  tickets  91,  at  the  music  stores  and  at  the  door. 
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AHTIEIS  FOE  THE  COMIG  BEASOM. 
Novello's  CxHeap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     y  5   Broadway  J  N.Y. 

ANTHEMS  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

HOPKINS  E.  J.  Let  us  Now  GO  EvTN  Ukto  Bethiebem,  8. 
A.  T.  E.,  19  cts.    Single  Vocal  parts,  13  cts.    Class  copy,  3  cts. 

CEOOB.  Behold,  I  Bkieo  Too  Glad  Tidings,  8.  A.  T.  e  ,  19 
cts. 

GREENE.  Behold  I  Beikg  Too  Gl.<.d  Tidikgs,  for  Two 
Trebles  or  Tenors,  with  Chorus  for  Four  Voices,  33  cts.  Sepa- 
rate Vocal  Parts,  22  cts. 

IIANDEL.    FoK  Behold  Darkness.    Eccit. )  jg  ^^ 
The  people  that  walked  in  darkness.   AirB.  j 

For  unto  us  a  Child  is  Born.    31  cts.    Sep.  Voc.  parts,  25  cts. 

Behold,  a  Virgin  shall  conceiTc  ;  and  0  I  thou  that  tellest. 
Alto,  Solo,  and  Chorus,  31  cts.  Ditto,  8to.,  6  cts.  Separate 
Vocal  parts,  25  cts. 

JACKSON,  (Masham.)  Short  and  Easi  Anthems,  suitable 
for  Country  Choirs : 

Sing,  0  heavens !  (4  voices.)  25  cts.    Sep.  Vocal  parts,  13  cts. 

0  Zion  I  that  bringest  good  tidings,  (4  voices,)  63  cts. 

0  !  come  hither  and  behold,  (4  voices,)  63  cts. 

NOVELLO.  Sing  Unto  the  Lord.  Short  Anthem  for  s.  A. 
T.  B.,  with  a  Terse  for  Four  Trebles,  19  cts.  Small  class  copy, 
in  score,  3  cts.    Separate  Vocal  parts,  16  cts. 

PDRCELL.  Behold,  I  Bring  You  Glad  Tidings.  In  Full 
score.     Verse,  A.  T.  b.,  69  cts.     Separate  Chorus  parts,  13  cts. 

Behold.  I  bring  you  glad  tidings  (abridged  from  the  above.) 
from  Boyce's  Cathedral  Music.  Verse,  A.  T.  B.,  25  cts.  Sepa- 
rate Vocal  parts,  22  cts. 

VITTORIA.  Behold,  I  Bring  Ton  Glad  Tldihgs,  s.  a.  t. 
B. ,  Folio  size,  19  cts.    Class  copy,  in  score,  3  cts. 

Carols  for  CliristMas4!<lc. 

Set  to  Ancient  Melodies,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  IIelmoiie,  M.  A. 
Words,  principally  in  imitation  of  the  original,  by  the  Rev.  J. 
M.  Neale,  M.  a. 

18mo  size 13 

"  post-free, 15 

"  in  packets  of  60, 5  00 

*'  bound  in  scarlet  cloth, 25 

"  compressed  four  vocal  parts, 25 

These  Carols  may  be  sung  by  a  solo  voice,  with  accompani- 
ment for  the  Piano  and  Organ,  in  which  form  they  are  printed 
in  Music  Folio.  A'i  libilum  Vocal  Parts  for  Alto,  Tenor,  and 
Ba.=e,  have  been  added,  in  order  that,  when  these  voices  are 
present,  the  harmony  may  be  rendered  complete  without  an 
instrument.    The  Volume,  foUo  music  size,  ^l .  13. 

J.  A.  NOVELLO, 

Sacred  Music  Store,  389  Broadw.ay,  New  Tork, 
And  at  69  Dean  street,  Soho  Square,  and  24  Poultry,  London. 

^JOB  PRINTING  neatly  aod  promptly  executed  at  tMs  Office. 

OTTO    DKESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Kichardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  S50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  9f30  per  quarter  of  12  Itssons,  one  a  week. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMFOMTEISS  ®F  F«>BEICSM  MUS3C, 

have  removed  to 

No.  769  BEOABWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    T  0  E  K . 

J.    M.    MOZART. 

RESIDENCE,   18  MARION  STREET,  BOSTON. 
Address  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange,  282  Washington  St. 


Brass  Band  Music  on  Cards.— New  Pieces. 

THIS   day  published,   the  following  of  "  Ditson's  Select 
Band  Music,"  printed  on  cards.     Price  IBl  per  set. 
No.  11,  Gipsey  Polka  :  No  13.  Sontag  Polka  :  No.  21,  Roy's 
Wife,  My  Lodging  is  on  the  Cold  ground,  and  Annie  Laurie  : 
No.  27,  Love  Not  Quickstep :   No.  34,  Wrecker's  Daughter 
Quickstep. 

Published  by  Oliver  Sitson,  115  WashiTislon  St. 


CHICKEIIING-    &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND    AND    SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

WAREROOMS, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr29  BOSTON.  tf 


CHURCH    OKQANS. 
COPARTNERSHIP    NOTICE. 

WM,  B.  B.  Simr/EOKS,  Organ  Builder, 

(Heretofore  doicg  bufiness  in  the  style  of  W^.  B.  D.  SuiiioNS 
&  Co.)  and 

GEOEGE   FISHER, 

Of  Cambridge,  have  this  day  formed  a  Copartnership  for  con- 
tinuing the  manufacture  of  Church  Organs. 
AVe  design  to  keep  in  our  Warerooms  New  Instrumen  ts  for  sale 
at  prices  from  S400  to  SLSGOcach,  and  are  prepared  to  build 
by  contract  at  the  shortest  noiice,  Organs,  worth  from  ©600  to 
Sl2,000.  And  by  prompt  and  faithful  execution  of  orders  hope  to 
merit  a  like  encouragement  to  that  heretofore  extended  to  \Vm. 
B.  D.  Simmons,  and  which  has  indicated  the  neoe.csity  of  this 
business  connection,  that  his  entire  attention  may  be  devoted 
to  the  more  difficult  and  artistic  parts  of  the  business,  so  that 
an  increase  thereof  may  cause  no  diminution  of  the  personal 
attention  which  is  requisite  for  the  mainteuance  of  the  CHA- 
RACTER of  our  instruments,  upon  which  we  rely  for  success. 

While  it  will  be  our  aim  and  ambition  to  furnish  Organs  op 
A  Perfection  of  tone  and  Mechanis!*!,  and  of  ak  elegance  of 
exterior  unsdrpassed,  we  are  confident  of  ability  to  offer  terms 
MORE  FAVORABLE  THAN  CAN  BE  OBTAINED  ELSE- 
WHERE, for  the  following  reasons  :  Having  ample  means,  we 
can  purchase  in  large  quantities  at  first  cost,  for  cash  ;  can  al- 
ways command  the  most  talented  assistant?,  and  also  do  suf- 
ficient business  to  practise  divisinu  of  labor,  which,  by  assign- 
ing parts  to  workmen  skilled  in  their  particular  branch,  neces- 
sarily insures  better  work  at  less  expense.  Our  Manufactory, 
by  its  proximity  to  Charles  rixer,  enables  us  to  receive  lumber 
direct  from  the  vessel  at  first  cost,  and  having  been  erected 
expressly  for  the  business,  is  in  arrangement,  size,  conve- 
nience and  its  facilities  unequalled,  being  furnished  withstpani 
engine,  steam-heated  drying-house,  planing,  grooving,  match- 
ing, moulding,  tenoning,  boring,  and  other  machines,  together 
with  lath  scroll,  circular  and  other  saws,  &c.,  all  operated 
by  steam  power. 

These  fncHities  are  such  as  are  possessed  by  no  other  mamt- 
faclurer  of  Organs  in  this  country,  and  of  themselves  would 
enable  us  to  furnish  instruments,  with  a  fair  profit,  at  a  price 
which  those  of  like  quality  must  cost  builders  who  have  work 
done  by  hand  that  can  be  better  executed  at  half  the  cost  by 
steam  machinery. 

Secoud  Ixand  Ore^aus  at  all  times  tor  sale. 

Orders  for  tuning  church  organs  promptly  attended  to,  and 
contracts  taken  for  tuning  by  the  year. 

Orders  respectfully  solicited. 

SIMMONS    &.    FISHER, 
No.  1  Charles  St. ,  cor.  of  Cambridge  St.  Boston. 

Boston,  October  1, 1855.  ,  06  3mo 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TTEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

365  "VyasEaingfeoia  Street,  Boston. 
PATENT    AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

MaEiufactory,  379  "Wasliingtoa  Street, 
BOSTON,     MASS. 

YOUIG  lABIES'  VOCAL  MUSIC  SCHOOL. 

E.  R.  BliANCHARD,  Teaclier. 

This  School  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  acquire  the 
ability  to  rtad  music  readily  at  sight,  and  is  partieuhirly  adapt- 
ed to  the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  teach 
singing  in  schools,  or  to  receive  instruction,  from  the  best  mas- 
ters, in  the  Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  Style,  &c. 

Address,  care  of  Geo.  J.  \Vebb  &  Co  ,  No.  3  Winter  street. 

ME.  J.  C.  D.  PARKER, 

WILL  be  happy  to  give  instruction  in  Piano-forte  and 
Organ  playing,  and  the  Theory  of  Music.    Address  :— 
No.  3  Hayward  Place.  May  26.  tf 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Resitlence  No.  56  Itneelaiid  Street. 


C.    BKEUSING, 
IMPORTER    OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  TORK, 

Depot  of  Erard^s   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

[O™  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

A . 

MR.  AUGUST  PRIES, 

Teacher  of  Music,  will  be  ready  to  receive  pupils  after  October 
15th,  and  may  be  addressed  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange, 
282  Washington  street,  or  at  his  residence,  15  Dix  Place. 

CARL    HAUSE 

OFFERS  his  services  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
in  the  higher  branches  of  Piano  playing.  The  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Professional  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  wish 
to  accomplish  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
ing, is  respectfully  requested. 

Mr.  Hause  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Richardson,  282  Washington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  Row. 


ED'WAItD    Ii.    BAIiCH,      MUSIC     AUD     JOB     TRTNTINQ    OFFICE, 


FIRST    PREMIUM     MELODEONS, 

The  Very  East  now  Manufactured. 

rr-S.  D.  &  n.  W.  SMITH  resppctfully  call  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  their  ]MPilOVED  jllELOIJEONS,  constantly  on 
e:ihibition  at  their  Warerooms, 

Wo.  417  Waslimston  Street. 

By  means  of  a  new  method  of  voicing,  known  only  to  them- 
selves, they  have  succeeded  in  removing  the  harsh  and  buzzing 
sound  whiLh  formerly  characterized  the  instrument,  render- 
ing the  tones  full,  clear  and  organ-like.  The  action  is  prompt 
and  reliable,  enabling  the  performer  to  execute  the  mo.st  rapid 
music  without  obscnring  the  tones.  The  swell  is  arranged  to 
give  great  expression. 

The  manulacturers  received  the  First  Premium,  over  all  com- 
petitors, at  the  Fair  of  tlie  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic 
Assoi  iation  ;  also  at  the  Metropolitan  Mechanics'  Fair,  held  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

For  the  Parlor,  instruments  are  furnished  at  prices  varying 
from  S45  to  S150. 

L;irger  instruments,  with  two  banks  of  keys,  for  chapels  and 
small  churches,  from  S^loO  to  S300. 

This  last  instrument,  known  as  the  ORGAN  HARMONIUJr, 
has  been  essentially  improved  by  Messrs.  Smith,  and  they  have 
secured  a  patent  therefor. 

l^ersons  who  wish  to  hire  Melodeons  with  a  view  of  purchas- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  year,  can  have  the  rents  credited  as  part 
payment  of  the  purchase  money. 

MLLE.  GABKIELLE  DE  LA  MOITE 

— GIVES — 

INSTRUCTION    ou  tlie    PIANO-FORTE, 
And  may  be  addressed  at  her  residence,  55  Hancock  St. 

MEYER    &    TEETBAR, 

SiniiDrtirs  u\  ^kW^)ixi  iif  %mi^ 

BUFFALO  J    H,   ir, 

0::7=-AGENTS  for  the  Publishing  House  of  G.  M.  M:EYER,  Je. 
Brunswick. 

SCHUBERTH  &  CO.,  MUSIC  DEPOT,  539  BROAD- 
WAY, N.  Y.,  old  established  publishing  house,  founded 
thirty  years  ago  in  Hamburgh,  and  Leipzig,  request  the  public 
to  inspect  their  immense 
Stoclc  of  One   Million  "Worlcs,  the  largest  in 

tlie  United  States. 
Our  own  25,000  publications  rank  highest  in  Europe,  and  sur- 
pass by  far  all  that  has  ever  been  published  in  the  United 
States. 

These  facts  empower  us  to  sell  good  music  at  the  lowest 
rates.  To  Dealers,  Seminaries  and  Teachers,  very  favorable 
terms. 

[CT^Our  PIANOS,  Grand,  Upright,  and  Square,  combine 
richness  of  tone,  elegance  with  cheapness,  having  no  compe- 
tition. 

HENKY    S.    CUTLEE, 

111.11111  m  sai  iit^sr, 

BASEMENT  ROOM  IN  THE   CHURCH  OF  THE  ADVENT, 

GREEN  STREET. 

O^ Communications  may  be  left  with  Olivee  Ditson,  or  with 

Nathan  Richardson. 

CARD. 
"M'TR.  PIERRE  EERTHOUD,  Professor  of  Music, 
1^3.  graduate  of  the  Conservatoire  de  Paris,  pupil  of  Neu- 
mann, Maledeu  and  other  distinguished  Musicians  at  Paris, 
begs  to  announce  that  he  is  now  ready  to  take  pupils  in  Bos- 
ton, on  the  Piano,  Musical  Composition,  Harmony,  etc. 

He  is  permitted  to  refer  to  Rev.  Dr.  E.  N.  Kirk,  Boston  ;  Prof. 
Agassiz,  Prof.  Guyot,  Cambridge  ;  J.  S.  Dwight,  Boston. 

Mr.  B.  may  be  addressed  at  Nathan  Richardson's.  Oliver 
Ditson's,  and  Reed  StTIOi's  Music  Stores,  Boston,  oratAlonzo 
Tripp's.  Principal  of  the  Young  Ladies' Institute,  now  opening 
at  35  Centre  street,  Roxbury. 

GEORGE  W.  PRATT, 

MUSIC  EOOII   UNDER    PARK  STREET  CEURCH. 

ADOLPH     KIELBLOCK, 

TEACHER    OF    MUSIC, 
U.    S.    HOTEL. 

Communication.^!  can  be  left  at  Mr.  Ditson's  music  store. 

G.  andr:e;  &  co.'s 

Stpot   of    ;ffot£i5it    an!l    Bomtstit    iVtusft, 

19  S.  NINTH  STREET,  ABOVE  CHESTNUT, 

(East  Side,)  PIIIL.UJELPniA. 

tCT^A  catalogue  of  our  stools  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  publislied.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 


TEACHER  OF  MUSIC,  265  Washington  St. 

RESIDENCE.  ...13  SHAWMUT  STREET,  BOSTON. 

TERMS  OP  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 
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Do  do  each  subsequent -S6  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20  cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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SUBSCPdPTIONS   RECEIVED 

At  the  OFFICE  OF  PUBLICATION 21  School  St.  Boston. 

By  NATHAN  RICHARDSON,  282  W:ishington  St.        " 

"  GEOKGE  P.  REED  &  CO. .  .13  Tremoiit  Row,       " 

"  A.  M.  LELAND, PrOTidcDCe,  R.  I. 

"  C.  BREUSING 701  Broadway,  New  York. 

"  SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS,  769  Broadnay,  " 

"  GEORGE   BUTTON,  JR Rochester,  N.T. 

"  G.  AXDItE  k  CO 19  South  Ninth  St.  Philadelphia. 

"  JOHN  II.  MELLOR, Pittsburg,  Pa. 

"  MILLER  &  BEACHAM,., 181  Baltimore  St.  Baltimore. 

"  W.  D.  ZOGBAUM  &  CO., Savannah,  G a. 

"  W.  F.  COLBURN, Cincinnati,  0. 

"  IIOLBROOK  &  LONG, Cleveland,  0. 


Chat  witli  Sossini. 

EY    FERDINAND     HILLEE. 
Translated  for  this  Journal  from  the  Zeilung  of  Cologne. 

XI. 

In  tlie  summer  of  183G  Rossini  came  to  pass 
a  week  at  Frankfort.  Felix  Mendelssohn 
■vvas  there  at  the  same  time,  and  I  had  the  pleas- 
m-e  of  seeing  these  two  men,  the  one  of  whom 
had  written  his  last,  the  other  his  first  great 
work,  together  almost  daily  in  my  father's  house. 
The  engaging  manner  of  the  celebrated  maestro 
had  its  effect  also  upon  Mendelssohn,  and  he 
plaj'ed  before  hint  as  much  as  he  wanted,  and 
what  he  wanted,  both  of  his  own  and  others' 
compositions.  Rossini  thought  with  great  interest 
of  those  days,  and  often  led  the  conversation  back 
to  the  master  snatched  so  early  from  us.  He  told 
us  he  had  heard  his  Octet  well  performed  in 
Florence,  and  I  had  to  play  to  him  the  Sympho- 
ny in  A  minor,  for  four  hands,  with  a  very  clever 
pianiste  from  Paris,  Madame  Pfeifer,  who  was 
then  in  Trouville.  With  what  fineness,  what 
espril  Mendelssohn  knew  how  to  treat  the  smallest 
motive !  said  ho  after  it  was  done.  But  how  comes 
it,  that  he  wrote  no  opera  ?  Had  he  not  appli- 
cations for  them  from  every  theatre '? 

— You  do  not  know  our  German  theatrical 
management,  dear  maestro.  We  try  the  works 
of  all  times  and  nations,  from  Gluck  to  Balfe, 
to  Verdi,  and  let  the  living  German  composers 
make  a  trial  when  they  can  ;  to  order  an  opera 
is  a  thing  which  seldom  occurs  to  any  theatre  di- 
rection. 

— But,  exclaimed  Rossini,  if  young  talents  are 
not  encouraged,  if  you  do  not  give  them  opportu- 
nity to  get  experience,  nothing  can  ever  come  of 
it! 

—And   nothing  will  come   of  if,  I  answered. 


A  Beethoven,  a  Weber  write  for  once  a 
couple  of  masterpieces,  but  from  a  living  and 
progressive  German  national  opera  we  are  as  far 
now  as  ever.  Moreover  I  believe  that  the  Ger- 
man composers  will  always  incline  mainly  to- 
ward instrumental  music. 

— They  commonly  begin  with  instrumental 
music,  said  Rossini,  which  perhaps  makes  it  hard 
for  them  to  accommodate  themselves  afterwards 
to  the  conditions  of  vocal  music.  They  have  dif- 
ficulty in  being  simple,  whereas  it  is  hard  to  the 
Italians  not  to  be  even  flat. 

. — You  are  very  severe,  maestro ;  indeed  it  may 
be  the  most  diflicult  of  problems  to  remain  noble  in 
simplicity.  Speaking  of  that,  I  must  come  back 
again  to  my  lament,  that  you  did  not  continue 
after  "  William  Tell"  to  write  for  the  Grand 
Opera.  Had  you  not  the  intention  to  compose  a 
Faust  ? 

— It  was  long  a  favorite  thought  of  mine,  and  I 
had  already  sketched  out  a  whole  scenario  with 
JouY.  Naturally  upon  the  basis  of  Goethe's 
poem.  But  about  that  time  a  real  Faust  mania 
•sprang  up  in  Paris  ;  every  theatre  had  its  a  parte 
Faust,  which  quite  destroyed  my  relish  for  it. 
Meanwhile  came  the  July  revolution ;  the  Grand 
Opera,  formerly  a  royal  institution,  passed  into 
the  hands  of  a  private  impresario,  my  mother 
had  died,  my  father  found  it  intolerable  to  live 
in  Paris,  since  he  understood  no  French, — so 
I  dissolved  the  contract,  which  pledged  me  to 
furnish  four  more  grand  operas,  preferring  to 
remain  quietly  at  home  and  cheer  the  last  years 
of  my  aged  father.  I  was  far  away  from  my 
poor  mother  when  she  breathed  her  last ;  that 
had  been  an  unspeakable  grief  to  me,  and  I  felt 
the  greatest  anxiety  lest  the  same  thing  should 
happen  to  me  with  regard  to  my  father. 

— And  so  you  went  home  to  your  Bologna, 
where  I  found  you  in  '38,  when  you  were  signing 
cards  of  admission  to  a  public  rehearsal  at  the 
Lyceum.  You  took  great  interest  in  that  institu- 
tion at  the  time. 

— I  have  done  all  that  was  in  my  power  for  it 
during  my  whole  residence  in  Bologna  down  to 
the  year  '49.  It  was  the  school  in  which  I  got 
my  education  1  And  I  had  my  fun  also  in  having 
all  sorts  of  works  played  to  me  by  the  pupils, 
who  formed  a  complete  orchestra.  It  often 
sounded,  to  be  sure,  like  greens  and  turnips ;  still 
it  was  young  and  fresh  and  entertaining. 

— You  preferred  Bologna  to  Florence  for  a 
residence  ?  I  asked. 

— Bologna  is  my  proper  home,  aud  an  uncon- 
strained and  genial  activity  prevails  there.  Flor- 
ence is  more  of  a  court  city,  and  that  is  nothing 
to  me,  although  I  like  to  think  of  all  the  friend- 
liness continually  shown  me  by  the  Grand  Duke. 


— But  it  appears  to  me,  you  never  found  it 
very  irksome,  illustrissimo  maestro,  to  have  in- 
tercourse with  high  and  even  supreme  powers, 
and  you  have  had  opportunity  enough  for  it.  In 
fact  you  took  part  in  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

— I  went  there  at  the  invitation  of  Prince 
Metternich,  who  wrote  me  a  most  amiable 
letter.  Since  I  was  le  Dieu  de  I'harmonie,  it  ran, 
he  hoped  1  would  come  there,  where  there  was 
so  much  need  of  harmony.  If  Cantatas  could 
have  done  the  thing,  I  should  have  accomplished 
it.  I  had  to  compose  for  them  at  the  shortest 
notice  five  pieces,  for  the  Negozianti,  and  for  the 
Nohili,  for  the  festival  of  Concord — and  what 
not? 

— But  how  did  you  contrive  to  do  all  that? 

■ — In  part  I  patched  old  things  together  and  put 
a  new  text  under  it — yet  that  too  was  a  labor, 
with  which  I  could  scarcely  get  through  in  season. 
In  a  chorus  about  Concord  it  happened,  that  the 
word  Alleanza  (Alliance)  stood  beneath  a  sor- 
rowful chromatic  sigh ;  I  had  no  time  to  alter  it, 
bvit  I  thought  it  fit  to  warn  Prince  Metternich 
beforehand  of  that  mournful  trick  of  accident. 

— He  recognized  in  it  perhaps  the  work  of  a 
higher  destiny,  said  I. 

— At  all  events  he  submitted  to  it  smilingly, 
proceeded  the  maestro.  But  the  festival,  which 
took  place  in  the  arena,  was  wonderfully  beauti- 
ful, and  is  still  vivid  in  my  recollection.  The 
only  thing  that  plagued  me  there,  was  that  I,  to 
direct  my  Cantata,  had  to  stand  under  an  enorm- 
ous statue  of  Concord,  in  constant  terror  lest  it 
should  fall  upon  my  head. 

— Concord  would  certainly  have  had  a  down- 
fall then  I 

— Merci !  But  there  were  fabulous  carryings  on 
at  that  time  in  Verona.  I  was  presented  there 
among  others  to  the  emperor  Alexander.  He 
and  king  George  the  Fourth  of  England 
were  the  most  amiable  crowned  heads  that  I  ever 
met.  Of  the  personal  attractiveness  of  the  latter 
one  can  scarcely  form  an  idea.  But  Alexander 
also  was  a  splendid,  really  imposing  man.  I  went 
from  there  to  Venice,  to  write  Semiramide. 
There  again  I  found  many  of  those  high  person- 
ages, and  also  Prince  Metternich,  who  interested 
himself  in  an  uncommon  degree  for  music  and 
really  understood  something  of  it.  He  was  pres- 
ent every  evening  in  the  Fenice  at  the  rehear- 
sals of  my  new  opera,  and  seemed  to  be  very 
happy  to  be  able  to  escape  there  somewhat  from 
his  political  circles. 

— Apropos  of  that  story  of  the  chromatic  Alle- 
anza, said  I,  it  occurs  to  me  it  used  to  be  related 
how,  during  the  occupation  of  the  Church  States 
by  the  Austrians,  you  received  an  order  from 
the  new  governor  of  Bologna  for  a  Cantata,  and 
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you  executed  the  commission  in  such  a  way,  that 
you  roguishly  set  the  new  text  to  a  much  sung 
patriolic  song  of  your  composing. 

— There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it.  They 
left  me  quiet,  and  I  really  had  no  desire  to  joke 
with  those  stern  gentlemen.  I  have  never  mixed 
myself  up  in  any  way  in  politics.  I  was  a  musi- 
cian and  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  wish  to  be 
anything  else,  although  I  take  the  liveliest  interest 
in  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  particularly  in 
my  country's  fate.  In  truth  I  have  lived  through 
and  seen  all  sorts  of  things. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Life  of  John  Sebastian  Bach ; 

WITH  A   CRITICAL  VIEW   OF  HIS  COMPOSITIONS,  BY  J.  N.  FORKEL. 

(Continued  from  p.  lOG  )  , 

CHAPTER     X. 

I  have  already  noticed  the  careful  manner  in 
which  B-ich,  all  his  life  throiish,  revised  his  works. 
I  have  had  repeated  opportunities  of  comparing 
together  the  various  co[)ies  of  the  same  work 
written  in  different  years,  and  have  felt  both  sur- 
prised and  delighted  at  the  diligence  and  ingen- 
uity with  which  he  contrived  to  make  the  indif- 
ferent good,  and  good  better,  and  the  better 
perfect.  Nothing  is  more  improving  than  such  a 
comparison  for  the  connoisseur,  and  the  student 
eager  in  the  prosecution  of  his  art.  It  would  be. 
a  very  desirable  object  to  add  to  the  complete 
edition  of  Bach's  works,  a  supplement  containing 
the  most  important  and  instructive  variations  from 
his  best  wo»ks.  And  why  should  not  this  be  done 
with  the  composer,  the  poet  of  tones,  as  well  as 
with  the  poet  in  words. 

In  some  of  Bach's  earlier  works  it  not  unfre- 
quently  happened  that  he  repeated  the  same  idea 
as  it  were  in  other  words;  as  for  instance,  he  per- 
haps repeated  the  same  modulation  in  the  same 
octave  or  in  a  lower  one,  or  with  a  diflfercnt  turn 
of  melody.     In  his  maturer  age  he  could  not  tol- 
erate such  meagreness ;  and  wherever  he  found 
faults  of  this  sort  he  never  failed  to  discard  tlicra, 
no  matter  into  how  many  hands  the  piece  had 
passed,  or  however  highly  it  was  approved.     Two 
most  remarkable  instances  of  this  occur  in  the  two 
preludes  in  C  major,  and  C  sharp  major,  in  the 
iirst  part  of  the  "  Well-tempered  Clavichord,"  both 
of  which  are  in   this  manner  shortened  by  one 
half,   while  they  are  thus  freed  from  all  useless 
superlluilies.      In  other  pieces  it  sometimes  oc- 
curred  that  Bach  did  too  little;  his  idea  was  not 
fully  expressed  nor  sulhcienlly   carried   out.     I 
find  a  remarkable  example  of  "this  in  the  prelude 
in  D  minor,  in  the  second  part  of  the  "  Well-tem- 
pered Clavichord."      I  possess  several  copies  of 
this  piece.     In  the  oldest  of  them  the  first  trans- 
position of  the  theme  into  the  the  bass  is  wanting, 
as  well  as  several  other  passages  which  were  nec- 
essary  for    the   complete    development    of   the 
thought.     In  the  second  copy  this  transposition  of 
the  theme  into  the  bass  is  inserted  whenever  it 
occurs  in  the  modes  most  nearly  related  to  the 
original  one.      In  the  third  several  passages  are 
more  fully  cxpi-essed,  and  more  neatly  connected 
together.      Still  there  remained  some  turns  and 
figures  of  the  melody  which  did  not  agree  with 
the  style  and  spirit  of  the  rest;  and  these  inac- 
curacies are  so  carefully  amended  in  a  fourth  copy 
as  to  render  this  prelude  the  most  beautiful  and 
perfect  in  the  whole  collection  of  the  "  Well-tem- 
pered Clavichord."     Many  persons  preferred  the 
piece  in  its  original  form,  and  thought  it  disim- 
proved  by  these   successive   corrections.     Bach, 
however,  never  suffered  himself  to  be  thus  misled, 
but  persevered  in  his  corrections  till  it  pleased 
luin.     At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  it  was 
as   much   the   fashion   to  overload   instrumental 
music  with  running  passages  on  single  principal 
notes,  as  it  has  since  been"  with  vocal  music,  and 
Bach  showed  a  passing  conformity  to  this  fashion, 
inasmuch  as  he  wrote  a  fi^.w  pieces  in  this  style. 
One  of  these  is  the  prelude  in  E  minor,  in  the 
first  part  of  the   "Well-tempered  Clavichord;" 
but  soon  returning  to  his  own  natural  good  taste, 


he  altered  it  to  the  form  in  which  it  is  now  en- 
graved. Ever)'  period  of  ten  years  has  some  new 
form  or  stvle  of  melody  peculiar  to  it,  but  which 
quickly  grows  out  of  fashion.  A  composer  who 
wishes  his  works  to  descend  to  posterity  should 
avoid  these  transient  peculiarities.  Bach,  how- 
ever, did  not  escape  this  rock  in  his  early  years. 
His  first  compositions  for  the  organ,  as  well  as  his 
two-part  Inventions  in  their  original  form,  are  full 
of  flourishes  agreeably  to  the  taste  of  that  day. 
His  organ  pieces  have  remained  as  they  were,  but 
his  Inventions  have  been  much  improved.  The 
public  will  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  comparing 
the  ancient  with  the  later  form,  as  the  publishers 
have  formed  the  praiseworthy  resolution  of  sup- 
pressing the  first  edition,  and  delivering  to  sub- 
scribers an  improved  one  in  its  stead.  The 
methods  of  improvement  hitherto  spoken  of  ex- 
tend, however,  merely  to  the  outward  form;  for 
instance,  to  the  redundant  or  unsufBcient  expres- 
sion of  an  entire  thought.  But  Bach  frequently 
employed  means  to  perfect  his  works  so  nice  and 
refined  as  almost  to  defy  explanation.  Unity  of 
style  and  character  are  often  marred  by  the  ad- 
mission of  one  single  note  which,  though  it  could 
not  possibly  be  objected  to  by  the  most  rigid 
musical  grammarian,  would  yet  offend  the  nice 
perception  of  the  connoisseur.  The  most  common- 
place passages  may  frequently  become  the  most 
elegant  by  the  substitution,  addition  or  subtraction 
of  a  single  note.  But  such  cases  can  only  be 
decided  by  the  purest  feeling  and  most  finished 
and  e.xperienced  taste ;  and  these  qualities  Bach 
possessed  in  an  eminent  dcgiee;  and  he  gradually 
so  improved  both,  that  no  single  idea  was  tolerable 
to  him  which,  in  all  its  points  and  bearings,  did 
not  agree  and  harmonize  with  the  rest.  His  later 
works,  therefore,  are  as  if  all  cast  in  one  mould  ; 
so  smooth,  even  and  harmonious  is  the  rich  stream 
of  the  most  diversified  ideas  artfully  blended 
together.  This  is  a  pinnacle  of  perfection  in  the 
art,  which  none  has  ever  so  effectually  attained  to 
as  John  Sebastian  Bach. 

(Conclusion  next  weelc.) 
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III. 

Upon  reflection  I  clearly  saw  that  the  cause  of 
Masoni's  unhappiness  lay  in  the  false  step  of  con- 
cealing his  origin.  Had  he  come  into  society  as 
a  rescued  slave,  this  fact  alone  would  have  won 
him  notice,  and  his  noble  and  beautiful  mind  and 
character,  leaving  out  of  view  his  great  artistic 
powers,  would  have  done  the  rest  in  securing  for 
him  all  of  happiness  that  falls  usually  to  the  lot  of 
man.  I  had  afterwards  a  long  and  serious  con- 
versation with  him  upon  the  subject,  and  advised 
him  to  let  his  history  be  made  known,  and  thus 
drive  the  "  devil,"  as  he  expressed  it,  from  his 
imagination.  For  him,  however,  this  was  a  step 
of  almost  unconquerable  difficulty.  The  trace  of 
African  blood  in  his  veins,  which,  however,  it  was 
utterly  impossible  for  the  most  experienced  over- 
seer or  negro-trader  to  detect,  had  during  the 
years  that  he  had  passed  on  equal  terms  with  the 
students  at  Leipzig,  and  other  places,  become  a 
bugbear  of  portentous  size.  As  the  idea  became 
familiarized  to  his  mind,  it  lost  in  some  degree  its 
terrors,  and  I  think  success  would  have  crowned 
my  efforts,  had  not  opposing  circumstances  inter- 
vened. But  I  must  give  the  oufline  of  Masoni's 
story.  He  was  born  on  the  plantation  where  I 
had  first  seen  him — was  the  pet  plaything  in  the 
family  until  he  w&s  five  or  six  years  old — was 
then  turned  out  among  the  other  children  until 
he  had  grown  up  a  pretty  boy,  when  he  came 
again  into  the  house  for  a  few  years,  and  was 


thence  transferred  to  the  stables.  Ilis  master 
always  treated  him  kindly,  and  he  still  cherished 
some  degree  of  affectionate  remembrance  of  him. 
His  turn  for  music  was  remarked  while  he  was 
still  very  young,  and  time  and  opportunity  were 
given  him  to  practice  the  fiddle  with  superan- 
nuated old  Pompey,  and  to  fit  himself  to  succeed 
him  as  plantation  fiddler — then  the  height  of  his 
ambition — when  the  old  man  should  "  hang  up 
the  fiddle  and  the  bow,"  which  event  happened 
when  Masoni  was  still  but  a  boy.  Pompcy's 
course  of  instruction  was  hardly  one  which  would 
be  admitted  into  an  European  conservatory ; — 
hence  the  great  excellence  the  pupil  attained 
was  owing  to  a  never-tiring  industry  and  perse- 
verance, in  seeking  the  means  of  expressing  upon 
his  instrument  the  tones  which,  sleeping  or  waking, 
were  always  ringing  in  his  inward  ear.  Ko  one — 
and  he  a  slave — could  be  more  happily  situated 
than  he  ;  yet  something  within  refused  to  be  con- 
tented with  his  lot,  and  ideas  of  freedom,  vague 
and  uncertain — whence  they  came,  how  begotten, 
ho  knew  not — began  to  mingle  in  his  dreams  and 
musings,  and  make  him  miserable.  Upon  such 
topics  he  could  not  speak,  but  his  thoughts  and 
feelings  began  gradually  to  find  utterance  in 
strange  tones  and  peculiar  effects  of  his  instru- 
ment. The  discovery  of  his  power  over  those 
who  heard  him  play,  drew  him  on  to  new  efforts. 
He  gave  himself  so  entirely  to  this  one  object  of 
his  existence,  as  to  bring  him  into  difficulty  with 
his  master. 

And  for  a  time  his  fiddle  was  taken  away. — 
"  What  I  suffered  then  !  what  I  suffered  then  !" 
exclaimed  he ;  "  I  believe  no  tophet  could  be 
fuller  of  torment."  The  loss  of  his  instrument 
affected  his  health  seriously,  and  at  last  his  good- 
natured  master,  partly  on  his  own  account,  partly 
for  the  sake  of  the  other  slaves,  whom  he  would 
not  deprive  of  this  small  enjoyment,  ordered  it  to 
be  returned,  cautioning  him  to  beware  how  he 
allowed  it  to  spoil  him  for  his  daily  tasks. 

Mr.  Mason  was  a  good-natured,  easy  man, 
proud  of  his  descent,  proud  of  his  fine  plantation, 
of  his  horses,  his  dogs,  his  social  position,  and  of  his 
well-fed,  contented  slaves,  because  nature,  beyond 
a  very  handsome  personal  appearance  in  his 
youth  and  early  manhood,  had  given  hira  nothing 
else  to  be  proud  of.  His  wife  and  children  were 
all,  like  him,  very  moderately  endowed  with  men- 
tal advantages  —  good,  respectable,  fashionable 
people — save  the  second  daughter,  IMiss  Sarah. 
Masoni,  speaking  both  from  recollection  and  from 
the  representations  of  Father  Gutmann,  pictured 
her  as  possessing  all  the  intellectual  gifts  denied 
to  the  rest  of  the  family,  and  as  being  proud, 
headstrong,  and  domineering  in  like  proportion. 
While  still  a  little  girl  of  some  ten  or  twelve  years, 
she  was  more  feared  and  disliked  by  the  people, 
than  all  the  rest  together.  It  is  one  of  the  great 
disadvantages  of  plantation  life,  that  unless  the 
mother  is  able  to  understand,  appreciate  and 
guide  the  development  of  a  rich  and  productive 
intellect,  it  is  in  a  great  measure  left  to  its  own 
resources,  and  being  surrounded  by  so  many  un- 
favorable influences,  the  chances  arc  many  to  one 
that  the  results  will  be  in  a  high  degree  unfavor- 
able. Miss  Sarah  was  a  source  of  infinite  per- 
plexity to  both  father  and  mother.  She  tyrannized 
over  them,  and  over  her  brothers  and  sisters — 
how  much  more,  then,  over  the  poor  people  of 
the  plantation.  Her  teachers  could  do  nothing 
with  her,  and  yet  she  by  the  mere  force  of  her 
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talents  fer  outstripped  the  other  children  in  her 
acquirements.  She  had  one  passion  —  Music. 
Tired  of  the  shallowness  and  pretensions  of  the 
suecessive  teachers  she  had  had,  and  whom  she 
had  one  after  the  other  fairly  driven  from  the 
place,  the  winter  when  I  was  at  the  Christmas 
festival  before  described,  she  was  spending  in 
Philadelphia,  that  she  might  at  length  find  some 
one  able  to  afford  her  such  instruction  as  she  felt 
she  needed.  There  she  found  Father  Gutmann. 
He  saw  at  once  her  capacities,  and  won  her  respect 
by  introducing  her  immediately  to  the  best  piano- 
forte music  of  his  "  Fatherland."  She  soon  found 
in  him  a  man  who  was  disposed  to  treat  her  airs 
and  domineering  tone  with  a  cool  contempt,  which 
at  tlie  same  time  incensed  and  attracted  her. 
She  found  it  was  a  matter  of  entire  indifference 
to  him  whether  a  girl  of  fifteen  was  disposed  to 
continue  lier  lessons  or  not,  and  after  one  scene, 
in  consequence  of  which  she  was  forced  to  hum- 
ble herself  to  him,  or  lose  the  delights  of  the  new 
world  into  which  he  had  brought  her,  she  treated 
him  with  perfect  respect.  When  Spring  came, 
she  would  take  no  denial  from  her  father  or  from 
Gutmann — he  should  go  with  her  to  Virginia, 
and  continue  his  instructions  until  the  usual  period 
when  the  family  left  home  for  the  summer  tour. 
Thus  it  came  that  Father  Gutmann  became  ac- 
quainted with  Masoni,  and  discovered   his  genius. 

"  My  highest  deliglit,''  said  Masoni,  "  at  that 
time,  was  to  leave  the  stables  after  my  work  was 
done,  and  listen  under  the  window  to  the  (to  me) 
wonderful  music  of  the  piano-forte  and  Father 
Gutmann's  violin.  The  now  wprld  was  thus 
opened  to  me  also,  and  when  I  had  a  leisure  mo- 
ment for  my  own  practice,  oh  how  I  labored  to 
reproduce  the  musical  thoughts  I  had  heard  ! 
The  old  man  took  no  notice  of  me,  as  I  then  sup- 
posed, nor  could  I  in  my  position  as  slave  presume 
to  speak  with  him  upon  a  subject  which  filled  my 
thoughts  night  and  day.  He  did,  however,  ob- 
serve me,  and  as  it  afterwards  proved,  most  care- 
fully, and  would  gladly  have  set  me  free,  had  it 
been  by  any  possible  means  in  his  power.  The 
time  came  for  Gutmann  to  depart.  He  had  made 
himself  respected  and  liked  by  every  member  of 
the  family,  who  could  not  in  their  hearts  thank 
him  enough  for  his  restraining  influence  upon  the 
daughter  and  sister,  whom  they  could  not  com- 
prehend, and  who  lorded  it  so  haughtily  over  them 
all.  His  request  therefore,  that  Dick  might  drive 
him  to  the  stage  office  was  at  once  allowed,  and 
to  my  joy  I  first  found  myself  alone  and  in  a  posi- 
tion to  speak  with  the  good  old  man.  For  some 
time  little  was  said  as  we  drove  along.  But  just 
before  reaching  the  office  he  began  : — 

"  So,  Dick,  you  are  the  musician  there,  it 
seems." 

"  Yes,  massa." 

"  And  you  are  quite  a  famous  player,  they  say." 

"  Oh !  massa." 

"  Dick,  I  have  heard  more  of  your  music  than 
you  think.  If  you  were  only  free,  I  would  make 
a  man  of  you.  Let's  see  :  I  say,  Dick,"  and  here 
he  fixed  his  eyes  full  upon  mine,"  if — j/you  should 
ever  find  your  way  to  Philadelphia,  go  to  the  first 
shop  in  whose  windows  you  should  see  a  collection 
of  musical  instruments,  present  this  letter,  which 
is  directed  to  me,  and  you  will  hear  where  I  am. 
Mind,  I  say  nothing  of  running  away,  and  follow- 
ing the  North  star  into  Pennsylvania ;  I  only  tell 
you  that  should  you  happen  to  be  in  Philadelphia, 
don't  forget,  I'll  make  a  man  of  you.    Let  no 


living  soul  see  the  letter,  except  the  man  in  the 
music  store,  or  it  may  be  the  worse  for  you  and 
for  me."  Nothing  farther  was  said,  and  Father 
Gutmann  bade  me  good  bye  in  the  presence  of  the 
stage-oflice  people  as  unconcernedly  as  if  he  had 
never  seen  me  before. 

I  had  been  so  happy  in  the  possession  of  my 
fiddle  again,  as  to  be  quite  content  with  my  lot, 
and  this  encounter  with  Miss  Sarah's  music- 
teacher,  strange  as  it  was  to  me,  was  soon  almost 
forgotten.  But  after  the  return  of  the  family 
from  their  tour,  things  were  changed.  Miss 
Sarah  was  prouder,  haughtier,  less  amiable,  if 
that  was  possible,  than  ever.  The  monetary 
crisis  of  1837  in  the  commercial  world  had  at 
length  reached  in  its  influence  many  of  the  Vir- 
ginia planters;  my  master  among  the  rest.  Cabin 
after  cabin  began  to  lose  a  tenant,  sold  away. 
My  situation  became  less  easy.  .My  leisure  hours 
became  fewer.  The  order  to  stop  that  eternal 
fiddling  was  issued.  And  so  the  idea  of  being 
"  made  a  man  of"  and  of  seeking  out  Father 
Gutmann,  became  more  and  more  prominent  in 
my  mind.  Slill  this  idea  would  probably  have 
led  to  nothing,  had  not  an  accident  happened  to 
Miss  Sarah's  horse,  for  which  I  was  in  truth  not 
to  blame,  but  for  which,  with  eyes  flashing  and 
face  flushed  with  rage,  she  demanded  that  I 
should  be  flogged.  There  could  be  no  peace  in 
the  house  until  this  was  done,  and  so  for  the  first 
time  since  I  was  a  small  child,  I  was  stripped, 
tied  up  and  flogged.  Yes,"  continued  JMasoni 
after  a  pause,  in  a  husky  voice,  "flogged  until 
the  blood  ran  in  streams.  The  scars  are  there 
now,  and"  with  his  eyes  gleaming  with  a  fierce- 
ness which  I  had  never  seen  in  them  before,  he 
added,  "  I  would  give  my  life  willingly  for  re- 
venge ! "  "  According  to  the  reckoning  of  old 
mammy ,^of  my  own  mother  I  know  nothing — 
I  was  then  about  nineteen  years,  and  felt  as 
much  like  a  man  as  a  slave  can;  and  the  injustice 
done  me  at  the  instance  of  that  young  girl  quite 
changed  my  nature.  I  began  to  brood  over  the 
words  of  Father  Gutmann,  and  at  last — I  did 
run  away  !  Night  after  night  as  so  many  others 
have  done,  I  followed  the  North  star,  and  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  reach  Pennsylvania  in  safety.  But 
I  was  far  from  Philadelphia.  Luckily  I  was  so  white 
as  to  avoid  suspicion,  and  as  I  had  succeeded  in 
retaining  my  old  instrument,  I  fiddled  my  way  to 
the  great  city.  My  letter  was  safe,  and  I  pre- 
sented it  at  several  shops  where  musical  instru- 
ments were  displayed,  and  at  last  found  one 
where  the  address  was  known.  Father  Gutmann 
was  in  New  York  ! 

"  I  fiddled  my  way  to  New  York,  and  after  re- 
peated eff"orts,  learned  in  the  same  manner  that 
the  old  musician  was  somewhere  near  Boston. 
I  fiddled  my  way  to  Boston,  but  there  I  sought 
him  in  vain.     He  was  not  known  there." 

In  Boston  ho  made  his  case  known  to  some  of 
the  anti-slavery  people,  who  procured  a  place  for 
him  in  a  stable  at  the  North  End,  the  owner  of 
which  was  a  kind-hearted  man  and  gave  him 
time  to  earn  many  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  as  the 
musician  of  the  poorer  people.  It  was  in  the 
winter  of  1840-41  that  a  distinguished  German 
violinist  came  to  Boston  and  announced  a  series 
of  concerts,  (I  think  this  must  have  been  Her- 
wig.)  Masoni  had  been  long  enough  in  the  free 
states  to  feel  in  some  degree  a  full  man,  and  to 
find  that  no  one  suspected  his  faint  trace  of  Afri- 
can blood.     He  heard  the  new  artist  spoken  of 


by  his  masters's  customers,  and  an  irresistible 
longing  seized  him  to  hear  him  play.  With  a 
trembling  heart  he  asked  permission  to  attend  the 
concert.  The  request  was  received  with  a  laugh, 
but  granted.  It  was  interesting  lo  hear  him  de- 
scribe the  feelings  with  which  he  joined  the 
crowd  at  the  door  of  the  Melodeon,  and  by  slow 
degrees  made  his  way  to  the  ticket  box,  half 
afraid,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  well,  nay, 
handsomely  dressed,  and  looked  quite  the  gen- 
tleman, of  a  repulse,  with  the  rough  question, 
"  What  the  nigger  was  there  for  ?  "  But  no,  as 
he  laid  down  his  dollar  a  ticket  was  handed  him, 
and  he  passed  In,  taking  a  programme  at  the  door, 
which  he  only  knew  was  right  end  up  by  noti- 
cing that  other  people  had  the  large  letters  at 
the  top. 

"  The  happiness  and  misery  of  that  evening 
are  not  to  be  described — happiness  at  hearing 
the  real  powers  of  the  violin,  and  seeing  what  it 
was  to  be  "  made  a  man  of" — misery  at  the  idea 
of  having  lost  Father  Gutmann  forever.  On  the 
whole,  however,  I  was  enchanted.  The  vocal 
pieces,  indeed  every  thing  but  the  tones  of  the 
master  fell  upon  deaf  ears — for  thevi  I  was  all 
ear.  I  trembled,  laughed,  cried,  and  the  people 
near  me  in  my  distant  corner  looked  upon  me 
doubtless  as  a  crazy  man  or  a  fool.  And  now 
my  only  thought  was  of  the  old  music  teacher; 
where  to  seek  him  ;  how  to  find  him  ;  I  repeated 
my  visits  to  every  music  store  in  the  city — the 
same  old  answer — the  name  upon  that  letter,  now 
becoming  well  worn,  though  kept  as  my  greatest 
treasure,  was  unknown  to  them. 

I  heard  that  the  last  concert  of  the  artist  was 
announced.  I  could  not  withstand  the  tempta- 
tion, and  went ;  but  not  a  note  of  the  music  did 
I  really  hear  ;  violin,  voices,  pianoforte  appealed 
to  senses  too  much  preoccupied,  for  as  I  cast  my 
eyes  upon  the  audience  below,  from  my  seat  at 
the  end  of  the  galleiy,  they  fell  upon  the  serene 
features  of  Father  Gutmann,  who  sat  in  a  chair 
directly  in  front  of  the  stage.  Heart  in  mouth, 
every  nerve  quivering,  the  last  note  had  hardly 
ceased  to  sound,  when  I  hastened  down,  pushed 
my  way  through  the  retiring  audience,  regardless 
of  the  black  looks  of  the  people  whom  I  crowded 
anything  but  gently,  and  reached  the  space  in 
front  of  the  stage  only  to  see  the  good  old  man 
pass  the  door  of  the  private  room,  whither  the 
virtuoso  and  his  countryman  had  retired.  For  a 
moment  I  hesitated.  But  I  could  not  lose  him 
now — it  would  kill  me.  I  rushed  after  him,  he 
was  talking  with  the  great  man  in  German,  but 
turned  at  the  noise  I  made  in  entering,  and  re- 
cognized me  at  once. 

"  Oh  Iilassa  Gutmann  !  Massa  Gutmann  I"  was 
all  I  could  say.  He  laid  his  hand  so  gently  and 
kindly  upon  my  head.  "  So  Dick,  my  boy,  you 
are  here  at  last.  You  want  to  be  made  a  man  of, 
then  ?" 

'•  Oh,  Massa  Gutmann  I" 

"Well,  Dick,  tell  where  you  are  to  be  found 
I  will  see  you  to-morrow." 

I  told  him. 

"  Go  home  now,  I  wish  to  talk  with  this  gentle- 
man.    I  will  certainly  see  you  to-morrow. 

"  Do  you  think.  Brown,  that  I  slept  that  night?" 

The  next  day  the  North  End  stable  keeper 
lost  his  musical  servant.  Mr.  Gutmann  took  him 
to  the  small  country  town  where  he  was  then  liv 
ing,  placed  him  under  the  care  of  the  clergyman 
of  the  village,  by  whom  he   was  instructed,  and 
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■whom  lie  repaid  by  his  labor  as  boy  and  man  of 
all  work.  Mr.  Bigelow's  family  -was  small,  con- 
sisting entirely  of  women,  except  the  head,  and 
as  is,  or  was,  common  with  New  England  country 
clergymen,  no  distinction  of  rank  between  master 
and  servant  was  made,  and  Dick's  great  industry 
and  engaging  qualities  soon  made  him  more  like 
a  son  than  a  servant. 

After  my  return  to  America  I  sought  out  Mr. 
Bigelow,  and  had  a  long  conversation  with  him 
in  relation  to  his  former  pupil. 

Father  Gutmann  had  confided  to  him  the  histo- 
ry of  the  young  man,  but,  though  at  that  time 
the  notorious  fugitive  slave  bill  had  not  been 
passed,  it  was  judged  the  safer  course  to  keep 
that  history  secret.  The  name  Masoni  grew  nat- 
urally out  of  Gutmann's  German  pronunciation 
of  Mason.  Mr.  B.  described  Dick's  progress  in 
learning  as  the  greatest  phenomenon  he  had  met 
during  a  long  life,  in  which  since  his  academy 
days  he  had  seldom  if  ever  been  without  pupils. 
It  was  but  natural  that  such  rich  soil  so  long 
fallow  should  produce  abundantly.  For  three 
years  (the  happiest  of  my  life !  said  Masoni),  he 
had  his  daily  lesson  in  literature  from  Mr.  Bige- 
low or  his  daughters,  in  the  German  language 
and  in  music  from  his  protector.  And  then  when 
Father  Guttmann  felt  that  his  pupil  had  reached 
the  limits  of  his  powers  of  instruction,  he  took 
hira  from  the  quiet  routine  of  his  New  England 
village  life,  brought  him  to  Paris  for  a  few  months 
to  give  him  rest  and  relaxation,  to  show  him 
somewhat  of  the  great  world's  life,  and  to  lay  a 
good  foundation  for  the  study  of  the  French  lan- 
guage. Thence  they  came  to  Leipzig,  to  Mendels- 
sohn, as  before  recorded. 

"  But  wliy  was  your  history  still  kept  a  secret  ?" 
"  I  don't  know  whether  Father  Gutmann  had 
any  special  reason  for  it.  In  fact  the  matter  had 
rather  passed  from  our  memories,  so  occupied 
were  we  both  with  other  absorbing  topics  of 
thought.  It  may  be  that  the  old  gentleman,  who 
hated  the  system  of  slavery  beyond  description, 
had  some  vague  idea  of  proving  through  me,  that, 
had  we  the  same  advantages  as  our  masters,  we 
should  not  fall  behind  them  in  other  accomplish- 
ments, and  only  in  case  I  took  the  high  position 
he  hoped,  did  he  intend  to  lay  bare  the  secret. 
But  his  plans  now  lie  buried  with  the  old  man  in 
the  Gotlesacher  at  Leipzig.  While  he  lived  the 
evil  spirit  kept  at  bay,  but  his  death  changed 
everything  to  me.  You  cannot  conceive  what  it 
is  for  one,  whose  whole  life  has  been  spent  either 
in  the  condition  of  a  slave  or  under  the  care  of 
such  a  parent  or  protector  as  I  had,  to  be  thrown 
at  once  upon  himself  and  his  own  resources.  My 
grief  at  my  loss  had  hardly  in  some  degree  subsi- 
ded, when  the  feeling  that  I  am  but  a  runaway 
slave  began  to  gain  possession  of  me.  I  cannot 
conquer  the  weakness.  I  want  some  one  to  lean 
upon  ;  oh,  if  I  could  be  always  with  you ! " 

"  You  would  find  me  but  a  poor  support !'' 
said  I.  "  I  am  alone  in  the  world,  and  this  evil  in 
my  lungs  is  already  warning  me  to  look  forward 
with  calmness  and  resignation  to  the  day  when  I 
shall  he  down,  I  hope  to  pleasant  dreams,  with 
the  rest  of  the  Browns,  in  the  little  churchyard 
at  Hlldale.  A  poor  support  I !  But  you  must 
not  give  way  thus.  Get  Satan  behind  thee — n-et 
out  of  your  false  position,  and  you  will  find  no 
need  of  support." 
"  Perhaps !" 
After  some  minutes'  silence  he  continued :  "  To 


confess  the  truth,  I  have  been  growing  better, 
since  we  parted  last  Spring.  Whenever  the  de- 
mon gets  possession  of  me,  the  smart  of  that  flog- 
ging seems  to  return,  and  a  terrible  desire  for 
revenn-e  is  strengthening  itself  gradually.  Every 
time  the  idea  that  a  great  gulf  does  in  fact  sepa- 
rate me  from  those  with  whom  I  associate,  though 
they  know  nothing  of  it,  comes  up,  this  craving 
for  revenge  is  sure  to  accompany  it.  I  have  in 
fact  been  brooding  over  this  thought  for  many 
weeks  past,  and  your  presence  is  a  blessing  from 
heaven,  as  it  relieves  me  from  that  idle  torment. 
That  I  have  labored  hard  to  improve  myself  you 
know — you  see  the  fruits  of  these  labors — and  yet 
the  motives  to  them  have  been  continually  be- 
coming weaker.  I  am  a  fool,  but  the  knowledge 
of  the  fact  does  not  help  me." 

Under  the  influence  of  the  foolish  idea  which 
had  possessed  hiia,  Masoni  had  sunk  quite  into  a 
state  of  despondency.  There  was  in  him  a  consti- 
tutional want  of  energy ;  or  rather,  a  tendency 
when  the  critical  moment  came,  to  fail,  through 
a  latent  suspicion  of  his  own  powers,  a  suspicion 
which  only  at  such  moments  exerted  any  actual 
influence.  He  could  push  through  any  and  all 
difficulties  in  search  of  the  golden  apple,  but 
when  it  hung  directly  over  his  head  he  hesitated 
to  stretch  forth  his  hand  to  pluck  it,  from  fear 
that  it  was  be3'ond  his  reach.  I  have  known  such 
men  in  literary  walks ;  conscious  of  their  own 
powers,  yet  gaining  no  credit  for  them,  because 
they  needed  the  recognition  of  them  to  give  the 
strength  to  prove  their  existence.  Like  Masoni, 
they  need  some  one  to  lean  upon,  some  one  to 
encourage  them.  Are  they  not  the  Churchiils 
of  Longfellow's  recent  tale  ?  Masoni's  afl'ection 
for  Father  Gutmann  had  made  him  supernatu- 
rally  strong  and  enabled  him.  to  press  onward 
with  a  steadiness  and  perseverance,  which  neither 
ambition  nor  his  love  of  music  might  have  given 
him.  Just  now  some  new  motive  was  necessary 
to  elevate  him  from  the  state  into  which  he  had 
sunk,  and  push  him  onward  in  his  career. 

That  motive  came. 

[To  be  continued.] 


The  Opsra  in  New  York. 

In  the  Tribune  of  the  5th  inst.  there  is  a  long  and 
interesting  article  from  the  pen  of  W.  H.  Fry  apro- 
pos of  the  close  of  the  season  at  the  Academy.  lie 
reviews  the  whole  history  of  the  attempts  to  establish 
Italian  Opera  in  New  York,  points  out  the  causes  of 
their  failure,  and  hints  at  sounder  and  more  practica- 
ble methods,  in  a  style  and  with  a  force  of  argument, 
which  certainly  claim  the  thoughtful  considera- 
tion of  all  interested  in  the  great  lyric  problem 
for  our  country.  Its  great  length  forbids  our  copy- 
ing entire,  but  we  commence  making  extracts  of  the 
more  important  parts.  And  we  are  moved  to  this 
the  more,  that  we  copied  not  long  since  an  article 
from  the  Courier  and  Enquirer  from  the  opposite 
point  of  view  from  the  present  writer,  who  advo- 
cates the  democratic  system  of  low  prices,  in  opera 
as  in  all  things. 

The  following  is  matter  of  liistory  and  is  interest- 
ing and  instructive  enough  to  stand  on  record  in  a 
Journal  of  Music. 

The  attempts  to  establish  an  Italian  Opera  as 
one  of  the  public  amusements  in  New- York  have 
been  numerous,  from  the  first  one  in  the  year 
1825  to  the  present  time.  In  that  year  and  the 
one  following,  the  company  of  Garcia,  of  which 
his  daughter,  the  Malibran,  was  prima  donna, 
gave  79  representations  twice  and  thi-ice  a  week 
at  the  Park  and  Bowery  Theatres  at  the  following 


prices  of  admission:  Boxes,  S2;  pit,  SI;  Gallery, 
25  cents.  The  total  receipts  were  S56,685.  The 
largest  nightly  receipt  was  1,962;  the  smallest 
S250;  the  average,  S '17.  In  those  days  the  pub- 
lic had  the  good  taste  not  to  require  a  new  opera 
every  three  nights;  for  during  that  season  11 
Barhiere  was  performed  twenty-three  times;  Tan- 
cred,  fourteen  ;  Olelto,  nine  ;  Don  Giocanni,  ten, 
and  other  operas  four  or  five  times  each.  The 
next  attempt,  we  believe,  was  that  made  in  1832 
by  Montressor-'s  Company  at  the  Richmond  Hill 
Theatre.  In  that  season  of  .35  nights  the  receipts 
were  S25, 603;  an  average  of  §731  a-night.  Next 
the  Italian  Opera  Hou.?e  at  Church  and  Leonard 
streets  was  built,  and  during  its  first  season  of  six 
montbsin  1833-34  under Rivafinoli's management 
the  receipts  averaged  $750  a-nigbt.  Dming  its 
second  season  of  five  months,  in  1834-'35  under 
Porto  and  Sacchi's  manasement,  the  receipts 
averaged  $450  a-night.  The  project  of  maintain- 
ing this  as  an  Italian  Opera  House  was  then 
abandoned  ;  it  was  rented  for  theatrical  purposes, 
and  in  1841  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

Signer  Falmo  next  erected  an  Italian  Opera- 
House  in  Chambers  street,  which  opened  in 
1843-'4,  with  a  season  of  twenty-seven  nights,  the 
gross  receipts  of  which  were  .SIS, 525 — an  average 
of  $601  a  night.  During  the  first  twelve  nights 
of  the  next  season  at  the  same  house  the  receipts 
averaged  $432,  and  during  the  season  of  1845-G 
about  $500.  Palmo's  Opera-House  being  voted 
too  small  and  too  far  down  town  for  the  fashion- 
ables, was  then  abandoned,  and  became  some 
years  later  what  it  now  is — Burton's  Theatre. 
A  hundred  and  fifty  gentlemen  next  subscribed 
to  support  the  Italian  Opera  for  seventy-five 
nights  a  year  during  five  years.  Upon  the  strength 
of  this  subscription  Jlessrs.  Foster,  Morgan  and 
Colles  built  a  very  elegant  Opera-House' in  Astor 
place,  near  Broadway.  This  house  had  accomo- 
dations for  nearly  1,500  persons  seated,  viz  :  in 
the  parquet  308,  in  two  stage-boxes  28,  in  the 
first-tier  balcony  and  boxes  277,  in  the  second-tier 
private  and  open  boxes  246,  and  in  the  third  tier 
or  amphitheatre  600.  The  five  seasons,  com- 
menciTig  with  the  AVinter  1847—8  and  ending  wiih 
the  Winter  1851-52,  were  given,  and  the  receipts 
on  the  average  were  about  $850  a  night. 

These  were  all  for  what  may  be  termed  the 
legitimate  attempts  to  establish  Italian  Opera  as 
one  of  the  institutions  of  New- York  from  1825  to 
1854;  beside  these  there  were  several  chance 
seasons  bj'  Alboni,  Sontag,  and  the  Havana  Com- 
pany and  others,  who  had  no  interest  in  establish- 
ina:  the  Opera  in  New- York,  but  calculated  on 
making  a  large  sum  in  a  short  time  and  carrying 
it  out  of  the  country  to  be  spent.  The  prices  of 
the  above  regular  or  lesitimate  seasons  were  vari- 
ous, ranging  from  $2  to  $1,  the  last  sum  being  the 
lowest  ever  charged  to  the  best  places.  Most  of 
these  seasons  ended  disastrously  the  expenses  ex- 
ceeding the  receipts.  When  the  five  years'  sub- 
scription for  the  support  of  the  Astor-place  Opera 
House  expired  that  building  was  converted  to  its 
present  use — a  library.  It  was  then  proposed  to 
build  an  opera-house  capable  of  accommodating 
three  times  as  numerous  an  audience,  in  order  to 
make  the  experiment  of  a  cheap  Opera.  In 
favor  of  building  such  an  opera-house  many 
arguments  were  presented,  the  chief  of  which 
was  that  if  the  Opera  could  at  all  be  established 
here  as  a  permanent  institution  it  must  be  demo- 
cratic, that  is  drawing  its  support  from  many 
people,  and  not  from  a  limited  number  of  private- 
box  holders ;  accordingly  a  house  of  great  size  was 
required  by  which  numbers  could  be  accommoda- 
ted at  prices  of  admission  within  the  means  of  all. 
Some  years  before  application  had  been  made  to 
the  Legislature  for  an  act  of  incorporation  for  this 
object  which  had  been  refused :  it  was  now  re- 
newed and  obtained. 

The  stockholders,  too,  supposed  the  Academy 
of  Music  was  to  be  a  democratic  theatre,  "  to  seat 
comfortably  from  four  to  five  thousand  persons," 
as  appears  from  their  articles  of  association. 

So  far  for  the  present.  We  shall  continue  these 
extracts  next  week. 


BOSTON,    JANUARY    12,    1856. 
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Truth  before  Effect,  or  "  Lind  versus  Italy." 

We  published  a  s]iort  time  ago  a  private  letter 

of  Mine.  Jenny  Lind  Goldschmidt,  containing 

some  very  admirable  advice  to  a  young  American 

lady  going  abroad  to  learn  to  sing;  and  exhorting 

her,  among  other  things,  to  learn  music,  as  well 

as  singing,  to  become  familiar  with  great  music  of 

great  authors  (that  is  the  amount  of  it,  not  as  she 

expressed  it),  and  closing  with  these  words: 

Whnt  I  tliPrefore  wish  most  earnestly  to  impress 

upon  Miss  's  mind  is,  that  she  sliould   try   to 

combine  Italian  song  .ind  German  musii',  the  one 
being  .as  necessary  as  the  other;  tliat  she  should  try 
to  avoid  false  pathos,  as  the  same  law  exists,  to  its 
fullest  extent,  in  Art  as  in  life;  that  she  he  true  to 
herself,  try  to  find  out  the  beauty  of  truth,  as  well  in 
the  simplest  song  as  in  the  most  difficult  aria  ;  and  the 
great  secret  will  be  hers — the  most  powerful  protec- 
tor against  envy  and  malice  will  be  on  her  side.'' 

One  woidd  think  there  could  be  no  mistaking 
the  pure  and  simple  purport  of  these  words,  and 
no  gainsaying  their  great  truth  and  wisdom.  Yet 
the  London  Musical  World,  in  copying  the  letter 
from  our  columns,  fancying  it  necessary  to  find 
deep  and  hidden  allusions  in  the  most  plain  and 
direct  speech,  appends  the  following  exquisite 
stupidity — if  it  be  not  malignity  : 

Without  pretending  to  know  what  the  accom- 
plished artist  intends  to  convey  by  "the  most  power- 
ful protector  against  envy  and  malice,"  (which  fairly 
eludes  our  closest  investigation)  we  must  own  that 
we  agree  with  much  that  she  advances.  True,  a 
stanch  admirer  of  Sig.  Verdi  might  point  to  the 
quasi  failure  of  Sig.  Verdi's  opera  1  Masnadieri  [The 
Freebooters),  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  in  1S47,  in 
which  Mile.  .Jenny  Lind  played  die  principal  charac- 
ter; but  that  would  be  rather  wicked  tlian  logical, 
ami  savor  not  a  little  of  the  "envy  and  malice" 
against  which  the  renowned  cantalrice  so  mys- 
teriously inveighs  in  her  letter  to  the  young  lady. 

Whereat  some  good  soul  of  a  subscriber,  in  the 
next  number  of  the  World,  replies  from  a  simple 
common-sense  point  of  view,  and  with  fatherly 
patience  enlightens  the  editorial  darkness.  There 
is  something  so  genuine  in  the  feeling  of  this 
reply,  that  we  think  it  worth  preserving: 

SiK, — The  perusal  of  the  artistic  and  truthful  let- 
ter of  the  renowned  soprano,  which  appears  in  your 
current  number,  has  alforded  me  so  much  gratifica- 
tion, that  I  trust  you  will  pardon  ray  anxiety  to  rush 
in  at  the  end  as  interpreter  of  her  concluding  phrase 
"which"  (says  your  Journal)  "fairly  eludes  our 
closest  investigation." 

The  remark  of  the  writer  is  that  the  most  poioerful 
protector  against  envy  and  malice  will  he  on  the  side  of 
the  young  lady  on  whose  behalf  she  is  advising,  if 
she  pursues  a  given  course,  the  essence  of  which  is 
"fo  find  out  the  beauty  of  truth."  Now  this  remark 
strikes  me  as  being  in  itself  so  beautifully  just  and 
true,  th.at  I  would  fain  see  its  illustrious  originator 
honored  by  a  Professorship  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
either  in  music,  morals,  or  philosophy,  or  all  i/iree. 
But  the  sweet  song-bird  needs  no  such  elevating 
process — statuary  gods  and  goddesses  must  be  placed, 
on  columns  reared  by  men  of  earth;  hut  gifts  created 
in  heaven  can  soar  aloft  on  ether's  wing,  and  only 
return  to  earUi  at  intervals  to  bless  it  with  dreams  of 
the  spirit-land. 

I  must  however,  come  to  a  matter-of-fact  statement 
why  I  appreciate  the  remark;  and  it  is  this.  If  a 
heaven-born  gift  be  possessed  (say,  by  the  lady  ad- 
vised), and  the  possessor  be  true  to  herself,  avoiding 
the  exaggerated  style  against  which  her  kind  friend 
so  wisely  counsels  her,  seeking  (to  re-quote  the 
words)  "to find  out  tlie  beauty  of  truth,  as  well  in  the 
simplest  song,  as  in  the  most  difficult  aria,"  she  will 
assuredly  fill  all  hearts,  worthy  to  be  called  human, 
with  so  much  of  loving  admiration,  as  to  leave  no 
place  for  the  r.ank  roots  of  envy.  Can  we  deem  it 
possible  that  the  all-beneficent  Creator  hath  so  fash- 
ioned even  the  least  of  His  gifts,  that  it  could  excite 


so  foul  a  passion  1  Much  less,  then,  can  we  suppose 
such  a  thing  of  the  angilic  gift  of  song  !  I,  for  one, 
feel  assured  that  if  aii  aitist  is  not  more  loved  than 
envied,  he  or  she  has  something  yet  to  learn,  or  else 
much  to  unlearn. 

It  is  this  view  of  the  case  which  so  greatly  charms 
me,  and  makes  the  entire  letter  such  an  enjoyable 
one  as  to  render  me  anxious  that  none  of  its  beauties 
should  be  lost  upon  either  the  sc.x  addressed,  or  the 
sex  that  must  ever  rejoice  to  admit  its  inferioritj',  even 
with  tlie  pen.  when  a  really  gifted  woman  employs  it 
as  the  winged  messenger  of  her  soul's  pure  thoughts, 

Though  in  haste,  believe  me  to  remain,  dear  sir. 
yours  very  faithfully,  CiiOKALE. 

ith  Dec.,  1855. 


CONCERTS. 

Fourth  Orchestral  Concert. — A  baro- 
metrical sign  has  become  almost  as  much  a  matter 
of  course  at  the  head  of  a  concert  notice,  as  the 
metronome  ma:k  at  the  beginning  of  a  piece  of 
music.  Saturday  night  was  the  snow-storm  of  a 
score  or  two  of  years  ;  yet  near  a  thousand  peo- 
ple braved  its  fury  and  forgot  it  in  the  Music 
Hall.  The  concert  appeared  to  give  pretty  gen- 
eral pleasure,  although  the  programme  was  deci- 
dedly inferior  to  either  of  the  preceding,  and  be- 
low the  standard  of  this  class  of  concerts  for 
years  past.  The  Symphony  in  F,  by  GouvY, 
we  liked  so, much,  that  we  could  like  to  hear  it 
again  ;  but  not  in  the  place  of  the  yreat  Sym- 
phony which  one  always  expects  to  form  the  piece 
de  resistance  in  such  a  series  as  this ;  not  at  the 
expense  of  one  sixth  of  our  whole  year's  sym- 
phony supplies.  It  is  a  light,  euphonious,  pleas- 
ing composition ;  shows  a  decided  talent  for  in- 
strumentation, using  all  the  modern  resources  of 
the  orchestra,  and  using  them  (the  brass  espe- 
cially) so  that  they  enrich  without  offending.  It 
shows  also  close  fiimiliarity — close,  not  intimate — 
familiarity  with  form,  method,  structure,  and  not 
with  the  spirit — with  the  great  masters  of  the 
Symphony.  Here  you  have  preparations  like 
Beethoven,  but  no  Beethoven  result,  no  consid- 
erable result  at  all  follows.  Thus  in  the  Scherzo, 
the  most  striking  of  the  movements,  really  clevel- 
in  its  first  part,  the  sinking  upon  a  mysterious 
prolonged  monotone  would  fain  raise  expectation 
like  the  Leonora  overture,  but  the  episode  (Trio) 
that  ensues  is  a  sentimental,  sweetish  sort  of 
melody  (duet  of  horns),  which  would  not  seem 
much  out  of  place  in  some  Anna  Bnlena  or 
Lucia  seena.  Here  again,  in  the  Lirghetto,  he 
floats,  like  so  many  young  composers,  in  something 
like  a  Mendelssohnian  atmosphere ;  but  the  re- 
semblance is  superficial  ;  yet  there  is  sweetness, 
tenderness  and  grace  in  it  -  German  in  his 
studies,  M.  Gouvy  seems  entirely  French  in  char- 
acter, in  spirit.  Many  times,  in  the  first  move- 
ment especially,  you  may  fancy  you  are  listening 
to  an  overture  of  Auber  or  of  Adam.  Familiar 
as  he  is  with  classic  form,  he  does  not  appear 
master  of  it ;  there  is  not  real  logical  development 
of  musical  thought ;  things  do  not  follow  as  by 
innate  necessity  from  germs  of  thought  once 
started ;  growth,  proportion,  climax,  (by  which 
every  work  of  a  great  creative  mind  impresses 
and  commands  you,  wdiether  you  understand  it 
quite  or  not,  as  surely  as  a  great  personal  pres- 
ence)— these  are  not.  And  this  simply  from  the 
lack  of  genius,  from  the  poverty  of  pregnant 
ideas,  musical  ideas.  Instead  of  this  you  have  a 
striving  after  ideas  ;  how  remarkable  this  in  the 
very  first  theme  of  the  Allegro;  the  would-be 
melody  lifts  and  lifts  itself  a  little,  and  each  time 
falls  back,  like  the  first  efforts  'of  a  half-fledged 


bird  to  fly ;  it  seems  to  promise  well ;  seems  as  if 
out  of  this  yearning  would  be  born  something 
memorable ;  as  if  invention  were  indeed  about 
to  soar;  but  it  does  not;  you  lose  all  interest  in 
the  theme  started,  think  little  of  it  in  what  fol- 
lows, and  please  yourself  as  you  can  while  he 
goes  on  "  making  music." 

This  is  no  criticism  ex  cathedra  ;  we  would  not 
presume  so  far  as  that ;  but  such  were  the  im- 
pressions which  we  coidd  not  help  bringing  away 
from  this  new  Symphony,  heard  after  those  mas- 
terworks  of  genius  with  which,  thanks  to  our 
orchestras  for  years  past,  we  have  been  made 
familiar.  The  audience,  too,  made  spontaneously 
the  same  comparison,  for  nothing  all  that  evening 
was  devoured  with  such  an  appetite  and  so  spon- 
taneously applauded  as  the  next  orchestral 
piece,  the  charming  and  poetically  light  Allegro 
from  the  eighth  Symphony  of  Beethoven. — 
Both  pieces  were  in  the  main  finely  pla3'ed.  Be- 
tween them  was  the  famous  Aria  from  Gluck's 
"  Orpheus" :  Che  faro  senza  Euridice,  sung  by 
Miss  Adelaide  Phillipps.  Her  rich  tones 
and  artistic  style  could  not  but  give  pleasure  in 
such  noble  melody ;  yet  we  regretted  that  she 
still,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  marred  the  pure 
perfection  of  the  song  by  ornaments  after  the 
modern  Italian  fashion,  not  profiting  by  the  in- 
structions of  Gluck  himself  with  reference  to  this 
very  piece,  which  were  cited  in  this  Journal  some 
weeks  since.  We  do  not,  however,  blame  the 
singer.  We  can  suppose  she  only  knows  the 
song  as  written  out  for  her  and  taught  her  by 
her  Italian  teacher  (Garcia  ?)  abroad.  We  blame 
the  modern  school,  which  teaches  each  young 
singer  to  constdt  effect  more  than  the  truth  of 
Art.  As  Gluck  wrote  it,  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est ornament  or  cadenza  either  in  recitative  or 
air.  Moreover  the  time  was  taken  somewhat  too 
slow  in  general,  and  with  arbitrary  variations, 
rather  than  those  indicated  by  the  composer.  It 
is  a  pleasing  and  a  striking  fact  with  regard  to 
Miss  Phillipps,  that  in  precisely  the  music, 
which  has  not  been  taught  to  her,  in  the  songs  of 
the  "  Messiah"  (which  oratorio,  we  are  told,  she 
never  in  her  life  had  heard),  music  which  she 
sings  directly  from  the  notes,  simply,  as  it  is  writ- 
ten, she  has  sung  the  best  Here  she  respected 
the  composer,  respected  the  truth  of  Art,  and 
did  not  make  the  music  a  mere  vehicle  of  the 
modern  singer's  little  outfit  of  effects.  We  hope 
Miss  Phillipps  will  study  and  produce  more  songs 
of  this  kind,  and  produce  them  simply,  loyally,  as 
she  has  done  the  songs  of  liandel. 

Part  Second  opened  with  the  overture  to  Semi- 
ramide,  one  of  KossiNi's  best,  and  always  popu- 
lar ;  partly  on  account  of  the  beautiful  horn 
quartet,  which  was  finely  played,  except  perhaps 
a  little  too  staccato  ;  and  partly  for  its  fascinating 
little  melody,  its  voluptuous  coloring  and  the  Ros- 
sini characteristics  generally.  It  was  very  effect- 
ively and  nicely  played,  (except  a  slip  in  one 
very  simple  horn  passage,)  and  barely  escaped  an 
encore. — The  remainder  was  rather  of  the  nature 
of  ordinary  miscellaneous  "  star "  concerts. — 
There  was  an  unfortunate  sweetish  sameness, 
and  hence  a  tediousness  in  the  three  last  pieces. 
Between  the  somewhat  haeknied  0  mio  Fer- 
nando of  Donizetti,  (which  Miss  Phillipps 
sang  admirably  in  the  slow  movement,  executing  ■ 
well  also,  if  not  in  her  best  style,  the  brilliant 
finale  added  to  it,  it  is  said,  by  Botessini,— 
though  a  more  soprano  pitch  would  seem  essential 
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to  the  brightness  of  such  a  piece  of  vocal  fire- 
works)— and  the  orchestrallj  arranged  Doni- 
zetti finale  to  Lucia,  came  a  Violin  Concerto  by 
Spohr,  also  in  modo  di  scena  cantante.,  that  is  to 
saj',  more  in  the  singing  operatic  than  the  instru- 
mental spirit,  monotonous  with  "  linked  sweetness 
long  drawn  out,"  like  most  we  ever  heard  of 
Spohr.  Yet  an  excellent  composition  in  its  way, 
could  it  have  come  in  stronger  contrast  with 
things  before  and  after.  It  is  indeed  full  of  mel- 
ody. Mr.  Carl  Gartner  played  it  smoothly 
and  expressively,  showing  a  great  mastery  of  the 
fine  points  of  execution. 

Otto  Dkesel's  First  Soiree. — The  third 
season  (we  had  none  last  winter)  of  these  ex- 
quisitely choice  entertainments  was  opened  on 
Wednesday  evening, — an  unfortunate  time  for 
not  a  few  of  the  subscribers,  whom  previous  en- 
gagements kept  away.  Yet  there  was  a  fine 
audience,  and  a  more  delighted  one  seldom  sat 
together  through  so  much.  The  programme  was 
long,  but  no  one  felt  its  length  ;  there  was  so  much 
piquant  individuality  and  novelty  (to  most  of  us) 
in  the  selections,  so  much  variety  as  well  as  solid 
wealth,  that  new  refreshment  still  anticipated  fa- 
tigue. Such  a  programme  may  be  preserved  as 
a  model  in  its  way  : 

PART  I. 

1.  First  MoTement  from  the  Concerto  for  two  Pianos,  in 

C,  with  Quartet  Accompaniment, .1.  S.  Bach. 

2.  Aria,  with  Violoncello J.  S.  Bach. 

3.  Piano  Solos  :  a.  Rondo,  op.  16, Chopia. 

b.  Fughetta, R  Schumann. 

c.  Gif^ue, Mozart. 

4.  Second  Sonata  for  Piano  and  Violoncello Mendelsshon. 

Allegro  molto  animate — Allegretto — Adagio — Finale. 
PART  II. 

5.  Sonata  for  Piano  :  "Les  Adieus,  1' Absence,  et  le  Re- 

tour,'* BeethoTen. 

Adagio — Allegro — Andante — Allegro  vivace. 

6.  Aria  :  "  Dove  sono,"  from  Le  Nozze  rje  Figarro,. .  .Mozart. 

And  "  Slumber  Song,"  (Words  by  Teiinj'son.) 

7.  Romance  for  Piano,  with  Quintet  Accompaniment. 

from  the  first  Concerto  by. Chopin. 

8.  Quintet  for  Piano,  violins,  viola,  and  violoncello, 

R  Schumann. 
Allegro  brillante — Tempo  di  Marcia  funebre — Molto 
animate  — Finale. 

For  unavoidable  reasons  the  Sonata  by  Men- 
delssohn was  played  first;  a  singularly  beauti- 
ful composition,  full  of  verve  and  impetus,  perva- 
ded by  a  delicate  and  subtle  fire  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  very  difficult.  It  was  admirably 
played  by  Messrs.  Dresel  and  WuLr  Fries. 
The  movement  from  the  concerto  by  Bach,  for 
two  pianos,  had  all  the  cheerful,  wholesome  life 
and  strength  and  sunshine  of  the  profound,  3'et 
ever  childlike  master  ; — buoyant,  sparkling  with 
a  myriad  happy  wavelets  in  incessant  motion, 
never  resting,  never  troubled,  like  the  sunny 
bosom  of  the  broad  sea.  Such  a  piece  of  music 
you  do  not  remember  consecutively,  but  as  a  con- 
tinuous happy  state,  a  present  in  which  past  and 
future  are  absorbed.  It  was  played  with  consum- 
mate neatness  and  truth  of  accent  by  both  artists 
(Messsrs.  Dresel  and  Trenkle.) 

The  three  little  piano  solos,  played  to  perfec- 
tion by  Mr.  Dresel,  were  finely  contrasted,  and 
each  original  and  charming  in  its  way.  The  Hon- 
do of  CnopiN,  however,  is  not  a  little  piece,  but 
a  long  and  diflicult  bravura  handling  of  an  arch 
and  piquant  little  theme,  without  the  inconse- 
quence or  emptiness  of  most  bravura  pieces. 
The  Fughetta  by  Schumann,  one  of  his  early 
little  inspirations,  has  a  short  march-like  rhythm, 
subdued  and  mysterious  in  its  tone,  very  clear 
and  taking  in  its  form.  The  Gigue  by  Mozart 
is  a  fascinating,  merry  thing,  mnch  in  the  man- 
ner of  old  Bach's  happy  humors. 

Mr.  Dresel  deserves  thanks  if  only  for  introdu- 
cing to  his  audience  another  Sonata  of  Beetho- 


ven. The  titles  of  the  movements  :  "  Parting, 
Absence  and  Return,"  indicate  its  sentiment.  But 
there  is  no  common-place  and  feeble  pathos  about 
it.  It  is  the  deep,  poetic,  delicate  passion  of  a 
Beethoven  that  inspires  its  sadness  and  its  un- 
containable  ecstacy.  It  is  a  perfect  love  poem 
from  beginning  to  end,  admitting  of  no  break  be- 
tween the  parts,  music  in  which  you  forget  the 
player  (if  he  plays  it  truly,  as  Mr.  Dresel  did,) 
and  are  transported  by  the  exquisitely  imagina- 
tive dream  of  passion.  It  has  not  the  breadth 
and  grandeur  of  many  of  Beethoven's  works,  but 
reveals  no  less  a  genuine  side  of  him,  and  to  those 
who  know  it  well  has  always  been  one  of  the 
most  interesting,  though  perhaps  not  one  of  the 
most  readily  appreciated  by  listeners  for  the  first 
time.  It  is  extremely  difficult,  played  so  very -fast 
as  it  must  be  in  the  Allegro  and  Finale  ;  for 
Beethoven  wrote  musical  ideas,  and  not  piano 
passages. 

The  Romance  by  Chopin  was  heavenly ;  the 
melody,  of  his  most  subtle,  delicate,  and  dreamy, 
floated  on  the  air  so  purely,  and  stole  so  sweetly 
on  the  listening,  soul,  that  one  scarce  thought  of 
the  cunning,  sympathetic  fingers  that  discoursed 
it ;  and  against  that  soft,  misty  background  of  the 
quartet  of  muted  strings,  the  effect  was  perfect. 
Mr.  Dresel  is  one  of  the  few  and  therefore  best 
pianists,  who  makes  you  hear  the  music,  mot  him- 
self. In  this  piece,  as  well  as  the  Bach  Concerto, 
he  was  finely  accompanied  by  the  Mendelssohn 
Quintet  Club  ;  also  in  the  closing  piece,  that 
grand  and  overwhelming  Quintet  by  Schumann, 
which  produced  so  great  an  impression  when 
played  two  or  three  limes  here  a  few  years  since, 
and  a  much  deeper  now.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  Schumann's  later  works,  there  is  no 
questioning  the  originality,  the  imaginative  power 
and  beauty,  of  this  work.  The  marcia  funebre 
is  profoundly  touching. 

The  vocal  selections,  sweetly  sung  by  Mrs. 
AVentvs^ORTH,  who  did  not  seem,  however,  in  her 
best  voice,  were  very  choice.  Tbat  gleesomely 
pious  aria  by  Bach,  to  words  (in  the  German)  as 
quaint  as  some  of  the  old  Methodist  hymns,  the 
burden  being,  ''  My  Jesus  is  here  "  !  sounds  as 
fresh  and  new  as  any  melody  we  know.  The 
air  from  Figaro  was  perhaps  better  sung,  bating 
the  long  recitative,  in  which  the  singer  seemed 
not  quite  to  trust  herself;  and  the  (anonymous) 
lullaby  to  Tennyson's  words :  "  Soft  and  Low, 
Wind  of  the  Western  Sea,"  was  found  to  be  a 
little  gem  in  its  way,  words,  melody,  and  accom- 
paniment being  most  aptly  wedded. 


I^"  Apology.  — •  Owing  to  a  multitude  of  acci- 
dents, failure  of  gas,  sickness  of  printer,  &c.,  it 
has  been  impossible  to  get  this  paper  out  in  season 
for  the  usual  mails. 

The  fifth  Orchestral  Concert,  next  week,  offers  a 
richer  programme  than  the  last — indeed  a  very  at- 
tractive one.  The  old  C  minor  Symphony,  the  first 
love  of  Boston,  will  be  hailed  with  joy  by  hundreds 
The  series  will  close  with  festival  commemora- 
tions of  great  composers,  which  will  pique  public 
interest  not  a  little.  We  suggested  in  our  last  the 
propriety  of  making  the  sixth  concert  a  commem- 
oration of  Mozart,  the  one  hundredth  anniversarj' 
of  whose  birthday  occurs  on  the  27th  inst.  But  the 
regular  evening  of  the  concert  comes  on  Saturday, 


Febru.iry  2d ;  and  February  3d  is  the  anniversary  of 
Mendelssohn's  birth.  The  directors  therefore  have 
decided  to  unite  the  two  occasions  in  one  on  Satur- 
day, February  2cl,  and  make  the  concert  commem- 
orative of  those  two  great  masters,  the  selections 
to  be  taken  purely  from  their  works:  such  as  the 
"Jupiter"  symphony,  Zuuberjiute  overture,  &c.,  of 
the  one  ;  the  Piano  (with  orchestra)  Capriccio,  Over- 
tures, &c.,  &c.,  of  the  other.  A  seventh  extra  Con- 
cert will  be  given  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  March 
2d,  which  will  be  a  grand  Beethoven  Festival, 
for  the  inauguration  of  the  Statue  in  the  Music  Hall, 
when  the  "  Choral  Symphony,"  the  Choral  Fantasia 
(for  piano,  to  be  played  by  the  donor  of  the  statue), 
will  be  given  with  grand  orchestra,  a  select  chorus, 
and  distinguished  vocal  aid,  besides  other  instru- 
mental and  vocal  materpieces  of  the  great  man. 
A  poetic  prologue,  too,  has  been  prepared  by  one 
who  is  both  artist  and  poet,  and  will  be  recited  on 
the  inspiring  occasion. 

The  announcement  of  nine  nights  of  Italun 
Opera  ut  the  Boston  Theatre,  commencing  on  the 
21st,  is  at  lengtli  formally  before  us.  The  prospectus 
is  a  tempting  one  ;  the  singers  the  same  of  whom  we 
have  heard  so  much  at  the  Academy  in  Kew  York, 
a  brilliant  galaxy  of  names,  headed  by  the  incom- 
parable Lagrange,  and  including  our  own  Elise 
Hensler,  wdio  comes  to  us  in  opera  for  the  first 
time,  three  good  contralti,  of  whom  Nantier- 
Didiee  is  new  to  us  and  famous;  t^yo  principal 
tenors,  Bkignoli  and  Salviani — the  latter  new  to 
us,  and  one  of  the  old  Rossini  school  of  tenors — 
besides  several  secondary  tenors;  and  such  well 
known  and  esteemed  baritones  and  basses  as  Mo- 
relli,  Amodio,  Eovere  (the  comic),  and  Gaspa- 
KONi.  Our  handsome  "  Don  Quixote  of  the  Opera" 
comes  as  Conductor  again.  The  list  of  the  pieces  to 
be  produced,  though  to  tlie  cultivated  music-lover  it 
offers  very  little  novelty,  is  yet  one  to  prove  very 
popular,  and  includes  three  well-known  operas  of 
Bellini,  two  of  Donizetti,  the  Trovatore  of  Verdi, 
the  Semlramide  of  Rossini,  the  Don  Juan  of  Mozart, 
and  for  one  grand  novelty  the  Prophe'te  of  Meyer- 
beer. Why  not  give  us  also,  with  such  means,  the 
evcr-fascitiating,  the  immortal  "  Barber  1 "  There 
are  to  be  Saturday  afternoon  performances ;  is  not 
the  mere  tradiiion  of  thitt  Geisi  and  Makio  after- 
noon in  II  Barliere  enough  to  create  a  demand  for  it  1 
The  prices,  though  not  down  to  the  popular  stand- 
ard, are  yet  more  reasonable  than  they  have  usually 
been,  considering  how  costly  aud  how  strong  the 
troupe. 

The  next  conductor  of  the  London  Philharmonic 
Concerts,  it  is  said,  will  be  Mr.  William  Stekn- 
DALE  Bennett,  the  composer  of  the  Naiades  over- 
ture and  many  classical  works  in  qtute  a  Mendcls- 
sohnian  vein. . .  .Jullien  is  still  giving  in  London 
his  "  Mozart  nights"  and  his  "  Beethoven"  and 
"Mendelssohn"  nights,  each  night  winding  up  with 
his  stupendous  Sebastopol  qu.adrille.  Mme.  Gassier 
is  his  sinuer. . .  .Mercadante,  the  veteran  compo- 
ser, has  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Impresario 
of  the  San  Carlo,  at  Naples,  to  ivrite  a  new  opera  for 
the  Carnival  season  of  1856-7. 

The  Opera  season  at  the  Academy  wound  up  last 
week  with  Don  Giomnni.  Mme.  Lagrange  as  Don- 
na Anna,  Mile.  Nantiek-Didiee  as  Zcrlina,  Elise 
Hf.nsler  as  Donna  Elvira,  Morelli,  the  Don, 
RovERE,  Leporello,  Salviani,  Ottavio.  We  shall 
soon  have  it  here. 

Mr.  Morgan,  the  distinguished  organist,  has  been 
giving  in  New  York  an  evening  of  "  Piano-Forte  Re- 
citals," as  he  calls  it,  in  which  he  played  Sonatas  of 
Beethoven,  preludes  and  fugues  of  Bach  and  Handel 
and  Mendelssohn,  pieces  by  Chopin,  &c.  We  hear 
nothing  more  of  those  Organ  Soire'es  which  he  pro- 
posed giving  in  Boston Mr.  Gustav   Sattek, 
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the  pianist,  assisted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leach,  vocal- 
ists, gave  the  first  of  a  scries  of  Chamber  concerts  at 
the  Norfolk  House  in  Roxbury,  on  Wednesday  niglit. 
The  entertainment,  we  may  presume,  was  mainly 
classical,  but  one  of  the  reports  spealvs  in  most  glow- 
ing terms  of  the  prodigious  energy  with  which  the 
young  virtuoso  reproduced  the  Trovatore  anvils  on 
his  grand  piano.... In  Salem  concerts  of  saered 
music  are  announced  by  two  societies:  the  Cho- 
ral Society  will  repeat  Mozart's  12th  Mass;  tlie 
Academy  of  Music  sing  to-morrow  evening  choruses 
from  the  "Messiah,"  "Creation,"  "Mount  of  Ol- 
ives," &e. 

The  interest  of  "  The  Messiah,"  though  it  has 
been  given  five  times  witliin  the  month  past,  is  not 
3'et  exhausted.  There  seems  still  an  eagerness  to 
sing  it  and  to  hear  it,  and  many  will  hail  with  pleas- 
ure the  sudden  announcement  of  still  a  sixth  per- 
formance in  the  Music  Hall,  to-morrow  night,  in  the 
shape  of  a"  Grand  Union  Concert."  Tlie  three  socie- 
ties have  taken  their  turns  separately;  and  now  two  of 
them,  the  Mu3ic.\l  Educatiox  and  the  Handel 
AND  Hatdn  societies,  (the  latter  volunteering  indi- 
vidual aid),  will  no  doubt  make  a  splendid  chorus, 
and  with  such  solo  aid  as  thej'  announce,  with  Mr. 
Zereahn  conducting,  a  good  orchestra,  and  Mr. 
Mueller  at  the  organ,  produce  it  very  satisfactorily. 
The  Education  Society  are  entitled  to  a  good  night, 
considering  the  storm  of  Christmas.  This  society  in- 
augurated their  new  hall  (in  Mercantile  LibraryBuild- 
ing)  last  Monday  evening,  with  appropriate   music,. 

speeches   and    other    pleasant   socialities The 

second  Concert  of  the  German  Trio  took  place  at 
Chickering's  last  evening;  the  classical  pieces  were 
Beethoven's  "  Kreutzer  Sonata"  (violin  and  piano), 
and  Trio  in  C  minor,  Op.  1.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Long  sang, 
and  there  were  solo  fantasias  and  so  forth  as  before. 
....  The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Cldb  an- 
nounce some  very  favorite  master])ieces  for  the  next 
Chamber  concert,  such  as  ?ho  "  Kreutzer  Sonata", 
the  E  flat  Trio  of  Mozart,  &c.,  &c. 

The  second  Philharmonic  Concert  in  New  York 
takes  place  this  evening.  A  symphony  by  Gade 
will  be  the  main  feature ;  Badialx  (not  gone  back 
to  Europe  after  all !)  will  sing,  and  Aptommas,  the 
harpist,  and  Sciijiitz,  the  hornist,  perform  solos  . . . 
They  seem  to  be  having  a  rich  opera  season  in  New 
Orleans.  The  Ilwjuenots,  Hale'vy's  Heine  de  Chjpre, 
Verdi's  Jerusalem;  Lucia,  Norma,  Le  Domino  Noir, 
&c.,  have  been  represented  by  the  excellent  French 
Company  there.  In  the  same  city  M.  Collignon, 
pianist,  one  of  the  classical  pupils  of  the  French 
Conservatoire,  is  giving  Chamber  Concerts,  inclu- 
ding Hummel's  Septet,  quartets  of  Beethoven,  Mo- 
zart, &e.  Everywhere  in  the  cities  of  our  broad 
land  this  kind  of  music  seems  to  be  gathering  its 
circles  of  admirers. 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  8. — I  write  more  to  beg  par- 
don for  my  long  silence  than  to  give  you  any  news 
in  regard  to  mnsical  matters  here.  For  nearly  four 
weeks  I  have  been  invalided,  and  not  only  unable  to 
attend  any  of  the  concerts  that  have  been  given,  but 
even  too  ill  to  account  for  the  cessation  of  my  cor- 
respondence. However,  I  am  at  length  able  to  brave 
the  night  air,  and  shall  then  resume  my  series  of 
letters. 

I  have  been  to  but  two  concerts  since  I  last  wrote 
you,  and  they  were  given  so  soon  after  my  last  letter, 
that  they  date  too  far  back  to  demand  a  lengthened 
notice  now. .  One  was  given  by  the  Musical  Union 
at  the  Musical  Fund  Hall,  the  other  was  that  at  which 
Badiah  appeared  at  Concert  Hall.  The  feature  of 
the  first  was  the  Stahat  Mater  of  Rossini,  with  full 
orchestra.  The  staging  being  too  small  to  accom- 
modate both  chorus  and  instrumental  performers, 


the  latter  were  placed  upon  the  floor  of  the  room,  in 
front  of  the  voices  ;  I  leave  you  to  imagine  the  re- 
sult; the  accompaniments  were  heard  to  unusual 
advantage,  the  voices  completely  overpowered  by  the 
din. 

Badiali's  concert,  or  more  properly  Mr.  Black's 
second  concert,  was  a  very  interesting  entertainment, 
owing  to  the  re-appearance  of  the  favorite  baritone 
after  a  lengthy  absence  from  Philadelphia.  He  sang 
with  all  his  ordinary  taste,  and  to  my  ears  his  voice 
sounded  as  fresh  and  fine  as  in  the  old  Sontag 
opera  times. 

To  night  the  Musical  Union  gives  a  grand  Ope- 
ratic Concert  to  inagurato  the  new  Hal!  in  Market 
street;  a  very  large  room,  I  hear,  seventy  feet  by 
one  hundred  and  eighty  in  length.  I  have  not  seen 
the  interior.  From  the  street  its  appearance  is  by 
no  means  imposing,  as  it  is  built  of  common  red 
brick,  and  is  over  a  flour-dealer's  depot, — not  an  9li- 
gible  position  for  a  music-room.  Its  situation  in 
Market  street  will  prevent  it  from  becoming  a  fash- 
ionoble  resort,  as  the  "  upper  ten  "  could  not  bring 
their  carriages  to  the  curbs  where  vegetables  and 
butchers'  carts  properly  belong. 

By  the  newspapers,  I  see  Professor  Crouch  has 
connected  himself  with  Sanford's  American  Opera 
House,  —  a  sort  of  Buckley's  Serenaders,  —  and  has 
written  for  it  a  burlesque  upon  Norma,  which,  it  is 
advertised,  he  will  conduct  in  person. 

The  Oratorio  and  Madrigal  Society,  of 
which  Mr.  Crouch  is  the  musical  director,  is  to 
organize  to-morrow  evening. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  is  in  active  re- 
hearsal, I  am  told,  under  the  baton  of  Leopold 
Meignen.  I  do  not  think  the  directors  have  an- 
nounced a  concert  yet. 

As  to  the  Harjionia,  I  have  not  heard  its  name 
breathed  since  the  critics  exhausted  themselves  on 
Mr.  Barley's  Oratorio.  The  society  is  probably 
resting  on  its  laurels. 

A  friend  tells  me  that  Mr.  Meignen  has  completed 
an  Oratorio,  called  "  The  Deluge,"  which  is  to  be 
brought  out  at  an  extra  concert  of  the  Musical  Union, 
which,  I  suppose,  is  anxious  to  rival  the  Harmonia 
in  the  fostering  of  American  composition.  Such  a 
rivalry  is  honorable  to  all  concerned. 

Veritas, 

ORCHESTRAL    CONCERTS. 

THE    FIFTH 

OF  THE  SUBSCRIPTION  SERIES  OF  SIX 

GRAND    ORCHESTRAL   CONCSRTS 

Will  be  given  at  the 

BOSTON     MUSIC     HALL, 

On  Saturday  Evening,  Jan.  19th,  1856, 

With  the  assistance  of 

MRS.  E.  A.  -n-ENTWORTII  and  Mr.  WULF  FRIES. 

Conductor CARL  ZERRADN. 

PROGRAMME. 
Part  I. 

1.  Symphony  No.  5,  in  C  minor, , .  .Beethoven. 

2.  Aria:  *'DoTe   Fono"    from    Le    Nozze  di    Fi^arOj  Mozart 

Sung  by  Mrs.  Wextworth. 

3.  Overture  to  Oberon^ "Weber. 

Part  II. 

1.  Andante  and  Variations,  and  Fiuule  from  the  Septet 

in  E  flat,  op.  20,. .,. . .  .Beethoven. 

2.  Solo  for  "Violoncello  :  "  Souvenirs  de  Spa." 

Played  by  Wulf  Fries. 

3.  Song: 

Mrs.  "WENTtVORTH. 

4.  Notturno,  from,  the  Midsinnmer  NishVs  Dream^ 

Mendelssohn. 

5.  Overture  to  Siege  of  Ccrtnth, Rossini. 

Tickets  Fifty  Cents  each,  to  be  obtained  at  the  usual  places. 
Also,  in  sets  of  six,  good  for  any  of  the  remaining  concerts,  at 
$2,50  per  set. 

Doors  open  at  G}.^*    Commence  at  7K  o'clock. 

SIG.   AUGUSTO    BENDELARI, 

KESIDENCE,  No.  86  PINCKNEY  ST. 


BOSTOH"    THEATRE. 

The  Manager  has  the  honor  of  announcing  that  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  give 

A  SKASOX  OF  NINE  NIGHTS  OF 

ITALIAN     OPERA, 

AT  THE  BOSTON  THEATRE, 

Commencing  on  MONDAY,  January  2Ist,  1856,  and  continuing 
during  a  period  of  three  wt-eks— the  Opera  Nights  beng  fixed 
for  Monday,  ^Vednesday,  and  Friday  of  each  week. 

The  repertoire  will  consist  of  the  following  most  popular 
Operas. 

I  Puritani,  Norma, 

II  Trovatore,  Scniiramlclct 

Ijinda  di  CJianioiiiiis,     Don  Giovanni, 
Soitnamliula,  Tlie  Prophet. 

Ija  Favorita, 
In  addition  to  the  nine  regular  repr^Rentations  there  will  be 
an  extra  performance  each  Saturday  Afternoon. 

TO  THE  BOSTON  PUBI.IC. 

Relying  upon  and  fueling  confident  of  your  cordial  support, 
it  hiis  been  determined,  on  the  part  of  the  management,  in 
carrying  out  the  above  announcement,  to  spare  no  effort  to 
present  these  represent^ations  in  an  une.\repMnnable  manner. 

During  the  season,  the  following  Artistes  wiil  have  the  honor 
of  appearing  befcire  you,  and  in  the  list  may  be  found  the 
names  of  many  who  have  met  with  the  most  complete  and 
flattering  success  both  in  Europe  and  America. 

Madame  ANNA  DE  LA  GRANGE, 
Miss  ELISE  HENSLER, 

Mile.  NANTIER  DIDIEE, 

Mile.  MARTINI  D'ORMT, 

Mile.  YENTALDI. 
Signori  BRIGNOLI,  GASPARONI, 

SALVIAM,  GIULIO, 

MOREt.LT,  ,[ARNOLDT, 

AMODIO,  QUINTO, 

ROVERE,  MUELLER, 

And  in  the  Ballet, 

Mile.  DE  LA  YIGNE,  Mens.  HIPPOLITE. 

AM  ATT  DUBREUIL, Stage  Manager. 

MAX  MARETZEK,. .  .Musical  Director  &  Conductor. 

The  prices  of  admission  are  placed  at  the  lowest  possible 
sum  that  will  probably  ensure  a  return  of  the  large  expendi- 
ture required.     They  will  be  as  follows  : 

Balcony, S2.00 

Parquet  and  First  Tier, 1.50 

Second  Tier, 1.00 

Amphitheatre, 50 

Seats  secured  in  all  parts  of  the  house,  except  the  Amphi- 
theatre. 

The  Office  for  securing  reserved  seats  for  the  season,  will 
open  at  the  Music  store  of  E.  H,  A^'ADE,  No.  197  Washington 
Street,  on  Monday,  January  14, 1S56. 

GRAND    UNION    CONCERT- 

TIIE  MUSICAL  EDUCATION  SOCIETY,  assisted  by  Mem- 
bers of  tne  II.\NDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY,  will  re- 
peat the  Oratorio  of  the 

WITH  rULL  ORCHESTRAL  ACCOMPANIMENT, 
AT    THE     BOSTON     MUSIC     HALL, 

This  (Saturday)  Evening,  Jan.  12, 1856, 

ASSISTED   BY 
Mrs.  E.  A,  WENTWORTII, 

Mrs.  J.  H.  LONG, 

Miss  JENNY  TVWCHELL, 
Mr.  A.  ARTHURSON, 

Mr.  GEO.  W.  PRATT, 

Mr.  J.  M.  MOZART, 

Carl  ZERUAnx,  Conductor F.  F.  Mueller,  Pianist. 

Tickets  50  cents  each,  to  be  obtained  at  music  storefl  and  at 
the  doors. — Concert  to  commence  at  7|C  o'clock. 

WM.  ii.  MEKRILL,  Sec'y. 

CHAMBER  CONCERTS. -Seventh  Series. 
FIFTH    CONCERT 

Will  take  place  on  TUESDAY  EVENING,  Jan.  loth,  1S56, 
at  Messrs.  Chickering's  llooms,  assisted  by  Mr.  J.  TRE^KLE, 
Pianist. 

Beethoven's  Kreutzer  Sonata, — Trio  by  Haydn, — Quartette 
in  E  minor,  Mendelssohn, — Quartette  in  E  fiat,  Mozart,  etc., 
will  be  presented. 

rCF^Ualf  Packages  of  Four  Tickets,  852.50.  Single  tickets, 
®1  each.    Concert  will  commence  at  1}<  precisely. 


J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence  Wo.  5G  Knecland  Street. 

MR.  AUGUST  FRIES, 

Teacher  of  Music,  will  be  ready  to  receive  pupils  after  October 
15th,  and  may  be  addressed  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange, 
2S2  Washington  street,  or  at  his  residence,  15  Dix  Place. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     9  5   Broadway^  N.T. 

MUSICAL    PRESENTS. 

NOVELLO'S  OCTAVO  EDITIONS  OF  ORATORIOS,  in 
Vocal  Score,  with  a  separate  ai'compaDiment  for  the  Organ 
or  Piano-Forte.  By  Vincent  Novello.  These  works  will  be 
found  appropriate  presents,  combining  elegance  witti  a  mode- 
rate outlay  for  a  standax-d  work. 

WORKS  ALREADY  COMPLETED  : 

IIA-JDN'S 

Creation, (Bound)  $1.25 

HANDEL'S 

Solomon, ' (Bound)  1. 88 

Israel  in  Egypt, "        1-63 

Messiah, "        l-o3 

Samson, "        l-»^ 

Judas  MaccabEeus, '*        1.&6 

Jepbtha, "        1-63 

Dettingen  Te  Deum,                                        \  fPaper)  0  63 

Coronation  Anthem,  "  Zadock  the  Priest,"  )  ^     ^ 

Joshua, (Bound)  1.38 

Acis  and  Galatea,  ( Paper  covers)  75  ) 

Alexander'.s  Feast,             "           80  [ "        2.25 

Ode  to  St  Cecilia's  Day,    "  60  ) 

Deborah, "        1-63 

Saul,... "        1.63 

MENDELSSOHN'S 

St.Paul, "        1.63 

Hymnof  Praise— Lobgesang,(Paper)  Sl.OO  I  „  ,  „„ 
As  the  Hart  Pants,                         "             .38)  "■ 

MOZART,  HAYDN,   AND  BEETHOVEN. 
The  Three  Favorite  Masses,  with  the  Latin  words,  and  an 
English  adaptation  by  R.  G.  Loraine,  Esq.,  naniely  : 

Mozart's  Twelfth  Mass, (Paper)  88  ) 

Haydn's  Third  or  Imperial,     "        63  [ (Bound)  2.13 

Beethoven's  Mass  in  0,  *■         63 ) 

"  Engedi ;  or  David  in  the  Wilderness,  (Paper)  0.75 

Mozart's  15tll  Mass  (the  celebrated  Requiem,). . .         "        0.50 

ROMBERG'S 
LayoftheBell, "        0.63 

All  the  Choruses  from  the  octavo  editions  may  be  had  sepa- 
rately, from  3  cents  to  13  cents  each. 

Also  each  piece  from  the  above  Oratorios  to  be  had  sepa- 
rately in  full  music  size. 

C.    BKEUSHNG, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  JErard^s   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

D^T^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TEACHEB     OF     MUSIC, 

265  'Wasliizi^oii  Street,  Boston* 
PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FOKTE, 

MamvLfactoi-y,  379  "WasHiiiagtosi  Street, 
BOSTON,    MASS. 

MR.  J.  C.  D.  PAEKER, 

WILL  be  happy  to  give  iDstniction  in  Piano-forte  and 
Organ  playiog,  and  the  Theory  of  Music.     Address: — 
No.  3  Hayward  Place.  j  May  26.  tf 

J  .    M  .    M  0  Z  A  Ft  T  . 

RESIDENCE,    18  MARION  STREET,   BOSTON. 
Address  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange,  282  Washington  St, 

O  TTO    DBESEIi 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  .^50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  gf30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

CHICKEKINa    &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  05" 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND    SQUARE 


OP  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 

EDWARD    li.    BAIjCH, 


CHUKCH    OKQANS. 
COPARTNERSHIP    NOTICE. 

WM.  B.  D.  SIMMONS,  Organ  Builder, 

(Heretofore  doing  business  in  the  style  of  Wm.  B  D.  Sislmoxs 
&  Co.)  and 

GEORGE   FISHEE, 

Of  Cambridge,  have  this  dny  formed  a  Copartnerjihip  for  con- 
tinuing the  manufacture  of  Church  Organs. 
■\Ve  design  to  keep  in  our  Warerooms  Nc^w  Instruments  for  sale 
at  prices  from  3t400  to  $1,500  eat  h,  and  are  prepared  to  build 
by  contract  at  the  shortest  notice,  Organs,  worth  frooi  S600  to 
S12,n00.  Andby  prouiptand  faithful  execution  of  ordershope  to 
merit  a  like  encouragement  to  that  heretofore  extended  to  W'm. 
B.  D.  Simmons,  and  which  has  indicated  the  necessity  of  this 
business  connection,  that  his  entire  attention  may  be  devoted 
to  the  more  difficult^nd  artistic  parts  of  the  business,  so  that 
an  increase  thereof  may  cause  no  diminution  of  the  personal 
attention  which  is  requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  the  CHA- 
RACTER of  our  instruments,  upon  which  we  rely  for  success. 

While  it  will  be  our  aim  and  ambition  to  furnish  Organs  of 
A  Perfection  op  tone  and  Mechanism,  and  of  an  elegance  of 
exterior  unsurpassed,  weare  confident  of  ability  toolTer  terms 
MOilK  FAVORABLE  TUAN  CAN  BE  OBTAINED  ELSE- 
■\VIIERE.  for  the  following  reasons;  IlaTing  ample  means,  we 
can  purchase  in  large  quantities  at  first  cost,  for  ca^h  ;  can  al- 
ways command  the  most  talented  assistant^,  and  also  do  suf- 
ficient business  to  practise  division  of  labor,  which,  by  assign- 
ing parts  to  workmen  skilled  in  their  particular  bi-anch,  neces- 
sarily insures  better  work  at  less  expense.  Our  Manufactory, 
by  its  proximity  to  Charles  river,  enables  us  to  receive  lumber 
direct  from  the  vessel  at  first  cost,  and  having  been  erected 
expressly  for  the  business,  is  in  arrangement,  size,  conve- 
nience and  its  facilities  unequalled,  being  furnished  with  steam 
engine,  steam-heated  drying-house,  planing,  grooving,  match- 
ing, moulding,  tenoning,  boring,  and  other  machines,  together 
with  lathes,  scroll,  circular  aud  other  saws,  &c.,  all  operated 
by  steam  power 

T/ifse  facilities  are  such  as  are  possessed  by  no  other  rnartu- 
facturer  of  Organs  in  this  covniry,  and  of  themselves  would 
enable  us  to  furnish  instruments,  with  a  fair  profit,  at  a  price 
which  those  of  like  quality  must  cost  builders  who  have  work 
done  by  hand  that  can  be  better  executed  at  half  the  cost  by 
steam  machinery. 

Second  iLaiid  Organs  at  all  times  for  sale. 

Orders  for  tuning  church  organs  promptly  attended  to,  aud 
contracts  taken  for  tuning  by  the  year. 

Orders  respectfully  solicited. 

SIMMONS    &L    FISHER, 
No.  1  Cliarles  St.,  cor.  of  Cambridge  St.  Boston. 

Boston,  October  1, 1855.  06  3mo 
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:JOB  PRINTING  neatly  and  promptly  executed  at  this  Office. 


L'AKT   DU   CHANT   APPLIQUE    AU 

PIANO. 

BY     S,     TH  AL  BERG. 

As  the  Piano,  properly  speaking,  cannot  render  that  which 
is  most^  perfei''.t  in  the  beautiful  art  of  Singing,  namely,  the 
faculty  of  prolonging  sounds,  we  must  overcome  this  imper- 
fection with  address  and  skill,  and  be  able,  not  only  to  simu- 
late sustained  and  prolonged  notes,  but  to  swell  them  also. 
Emotion  renders  us  ingenious,  and  the  necessity  of  express- 
ing what  we  feel  creates  for  us  resources  which  never  occur  to 
the  mechanical  performer. 

■\Vith  this  fact  in  view,  the  distinguished  Thalberg  hag  in 
this  work,  in  which  he  applies  the  art  of  singing  to  the  Piano 
Forte,  selected  transcriptions  from  those  masterpieces  of  the 
great  composers,  bi^th  ancient  and  modern,  which  are  most 
particularly  vocal  in  their  effects,  and  adopted  a  simple  form  as 
the  most  appropriate  for  true  transcriptions,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  within  the  comprehension  and  executive  ability  of 
young  pianists,  tolerably  advanced.  The  prominent  feature  of 
these  transcriptions  is  the  singing  part,  the  ^ntlvfiy^  to  which 
partiimlar  attention  is  given,  holding  to  that  fruitful  thought 
of  a  great  writer,  that  it  is  Melody  and  not  JJartnony^  which 
lives  on  triumphantly  through  the  lapse  of  centuries. 

The  work  is  prefaced  with  a  series  of  general  rules  in  the 
art  of  singing  well,  to  which  we  would  direct  the  special  atten- 
tion of  all  those  who  would  aspire  not  only  to  the  name,  but 
the  nature  of  a  good  performer. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  transcriptions  : 

1.  QUATUOll  de  I'Opera  I  Puritani,  de  Bellini. 

2.  TUE  GIORNI,  Air  de  Pergolese. 

3.  ADEI.AIDIi],  de  Beethoven. 

4.  AIR  B'KGLISE  du  celebre  Chanteur  Stradella. 
e    I  LACllYMOSA  tire  de  Requiem  de  Mozart. 

^'  \  DUO  de  Noces  de  Figaro,  Opera  de  Mozart. 

6.  PERCIIE  MI  GUARDI  E  PIANGI,  Duetto  de  Zelmira,  de 

Rossini. 

7.  BELLA  ADORATA  INCOGNITA,  Romanza  dell'  Opera  11 

Giuramento,  de  Mercadante. 

8.  NEL  SILENZTO  FRA  L'ORROR,  Coro  de  Cougiurati  nell 

Opera  II  Crociafo.  de  AIeierbeer. 

9.  EINSAM  BIN  ICH  NICHT  ALLEINE,  Ballad  tire  Weber's 

Preciosa. 

10.  LA  WEUNIER  ET  LE  TORRENT,  tire  des  Chansons  de 

la  Meuniere  de  F.  Schubert. 

11.  DUET  de  Der  FreiscbUtz,  de  ^yEBER. 

12.  IL  MIO  TE30R0,  Air  de  Don  Giovanni,  de  Mozart. 
Price^  in  one  large  quarto  volume,  handsomely  and  durably 

bound  in  cloth,  and  lettered,  S3. 

Published  by  Oliver  Oxtsou,  115  ^Yashington  St. 


CARL    HAU8E 

OFFERS  his  services  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
in  the  higher  branches  of  Piano  playing.  The  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Professional  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  wish 
to  accomplish  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
ing, is  respectfully  requested. 

Mr.  Hause  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Richardson,  282  VYashington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  Row. 

MJ  SIC  ^Sy^JOB^^PSCTTrSy^^ 


FIRST    PREMIUM     MELODEONS, 

Tiie  Very  Best  now  Manufactured. 

Iv^S.  D.  &  II.  Vr.  PMITH  resppctfullv  mil  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  their  IMPROVED  MELODEONS,  constantly  on 
exhibition  at  their  Warerooms, 

Wo.  4:ir  WasSiiiiglon  Street. 

By  means  of  a  new  method  of  voicing,  known  only  to  t?jem- 
setvea,  they  have  succeeded  in  removing  the  harsh  and  buzzing 
sound  whi'h  formerly  characterized  the  instrument,  render- 
ing the  tones  full,  clear  and  organ-like.  The  action  is  prompt 
and  reliable,  enabling  the  performer  to  execute  the  most  rapid 
music  without  ohscvring  the  tones.  The  swell  is  arranged  to 
give  great  expression. 

The  manuiacturers  received  the  First  Premium,  overall  com- 
petitors, at  the  Fair  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitalde  Mechanic 
Assoi  iation  ;  also  at  the  Metropolitan  Mechanics'  Fair,  held  at 
"Washingttin,  D.  C. 

For  the  Parlor,  instruments  are  furnished  at  prices  var^'ing 
from  S?4o  to  ©150. 

Larger  instruments,  with  two  banks  of  keys,  for  chapels  and 
small  churche.'*,  from  S150  to  ?SO0. 

This  last  instrument,  known  as  the  ORGAN  HARMOXIUM, 
has  been  essentially  improved  by  Messrs.  Smith,  and  they  have 
secured  a  patent  therefor. 

Persons  who  wish  to  hire  Melodenns  with  a  view  of  purchas- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  year,  can  have  the  rents  credited  as  part 
payment  of  the  purchase  money. 

MLLE.  GABBIELLE  DS  LA  MOTTE 

— GIVES — 

INSTRUCTION    on  t lie    PIANO-FORTE, 
And  may  be  addressed  at  her  residence,  55  Hancock  St. 

MEYER    &    TRETBAE, 

Smpnrttrs  nnh  ^^nWiBJjws  nf  ^llnsir, 

BUFFALO,    iV.   ir. 

[CT^AGENTS  for  the  Publishing  House  of  G.  M.  MEYER,  Jr. 
Brunswick. 


SCHUBERTH  &  CO.,  MUSIC  DEPOT,  539  BROAD- 
WAY, N.  Y.,  old  established  publishing  house,  founded 
thirty  years  ago  in  Hamburgh  and  Leipzig,  request  the  public 
to  inspect  their  immense 
Stock  of  Oaie   Million  Works,  tlie  largest  in 

tlie  XJaiited  States. 
Our  own  25,000  publications  rank  highest  in  Europe,  and  sur- 
pass by  far  all  that  has  ever  been  published  in  the  United 
States. 

These  ficts  empower  us  to  sell  good  music  at  the  lowest 
races.  To  Dealers,  Seminaries  and  Teachers,  very  favorable 
terms. 

(I^Our  PIANOS,  Grand,  Upright,  and  Square,  combine 
richness  of  toue,  elegance  with  cheapness,  having  no  compe- 
tition. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

MIFOKTEBS  OF  STOREIGM  MUSIC, 

HAVE   REMOVED   TO 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    YORK. 

CARD. 

MR.  PIERRE  EERTHOUD,  Professor  of  Musie, 
graduate  of  the  Conservatoire  de  Paris,  pupil  of  Neu- 
mann, Maledeu  and  other  distinguished  Musicians  at  Paris, 
begs  to  announce  that  he  is  now  ready  to  take  pupils  in  Bos- 
ton, on  the  Piano,  Musical  Composition,  Harmony,  etc. 

He  is  permitted  to  refer  to  Rev.  Dr.  E.  N.  Kirk,  Boston  ;  Prof. 
Agassiz,  Prof.  Guyot,  Cambridge;  J.  S.  Dwight,  Boston. 

Mr.  B.  may  be  addressed  at  Nathan  Richardson's,  Oliver 
Bitson's,and  Reed  &  Co.'s  JIusic  Stores,  Boston,  or  at  Alonzo 
Tripp's.  Principal  of  the  Y'^oung  Lrdies' Institute,  now  opening 
at  35  Centre  street,  Roxbury. 

GEORGE  W.  PRATT, 

MUSIC  KOOM  UNDER  PARK  STREET  CUURCH. 

ADOLPH     KIELBLOCK, 

TEACHER    or    MUSICj 
U  .     S  .     H  O  T  E  Ij  . 

CommuDication.i  can  be  left  at  Mr.  Ditson's  music  store. 


G.   ANDRE   &o   CO.'S 

19   S.  KINTH   STREET,   ABOVE  CHESTNUT, 

(East  side,)  PHILADELPHIA. 

{Cr'A.  catalogue  of  our  stock  of  Foreign  I\Iusic,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  publi.>;hed.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 

TEACHER  OF  MUSIC,  265  Washington  St. 

RESIDENCE.  ...13  SHAWMUT  STREET,  BOSTON. 

TERMS  OP  ADVERTISING. 

"First  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line, 5  cts. 

For  one  column,  {126  lines)  first  insertion S12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent ."i^G  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  iusertion,  per  line  20  cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yeiu-ly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 

ij-oT^^^^SCHO^^  STREET. 
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Eor  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music, 

Signor  Masoni. 

From  the  PniyATE  Papers  of  the  late  Ma.  Brotvn. 

(A  FANTASY  PIECE.) 

[Copyright  secured  according  to  law.] 

IV. 

Two  or  three  weeks  after  the  conversation 
above  sketched,  I  found  Masoni,  on  returning  to 
my  room  from  "  a  winter  walk  at  noon"  in  the 
Thiergarten,  in  one  of  his  fierce  paroxysms  of 
excitement — face  livid,  eyes  distended  and  filled 
with  the  old  expression  of  half  fear,  half  horror — • 
pacing  the  floor  in  restless  agitation. 

"  What  is  the  matter  now,  Masoni  ? 

"  I  have  seen  them.  They  are  at  the  Hotel  du 
Nord." 

"  Seen  whom  ?" 

"  Old  Massa  and  the  young  Misses  I" 

It  was  a  curious  fact  that  he  could  never  break 
himself  of  the  plantation  pronunciation  of  those 
■words  when  much  excited. 

"It  maybe,"  returned  I,  "but  you  have  no 
reason  to  be  so  agitated  about  it.  It  is  perfectly 
ridiculous.  Be  a  man.  You  are  as  safe  from 
them  as  the  king  himself  Have  you  no  idea  of 
the  changes  wrought  in  your  looks  in  a  dozen 
years  ?  Besides,  here  you  are  in  Europe,  and  I 
am  the  only  man  this  side  the  ocean  who  has  the 
remotest  suspicion  that  you  were  ever  a  slave. 
Pshaw !  you  are  as  safe  as  I  am." 

I  soon  calmed  him,  and  he  felt  ashamed  of  the 
foolish  terror  he  had  exhibited.  The  constitu- 
tional weakness  which  was  its  cause,  was  Masoni's 
misfortune. 

I  found,  upon  examining  the  strangers'  list, 
that  he  was  probably  right,  in  taking  the  stran- 
gers, whom  he  had  seen  passing  from  a  carriage 
into  the  hotel,  for  his  old  master  and  his  daugh- 


ters; for  I  read  :  "  Mason,  rentier,  aus  Washinff- 
ton,  und  zwei  Frdulein  Mason." 

Subsequent  events  have  recalled  forcibly  to 
my  memory  the  extraordinary  fascination  Bul- 
wer's  "  Lady  of  Lyons"  had  for  him.  I  believe 
he  knew  the  whole  by  heart.  I  have  still  a  copy 
which  he  accidentally  left  one  day  upon  my  table  ; 
a  copy  quite  worn  out  by  repeated  perusals.  But 
not  to  anticipate.  The  Masons,  as  we  learned  at 
the  Consul's,  left  Berlin  after  a  few  days'  visit,  for 
Paris,  where  they  were  to  remain  several  months. 

Some  vague,  indefinite  thought  began  to  rule 
Masoni,  in  consequence  of  which  he  renewed  his 
studies  and  practice  with  every  energy  of  his 
soul.  He  hardly  allowed  himself  time  to  eat  and 
sleep,  and  at  last  gave  up  his  place  in  Liebig's 
orchestra,  as  he  said,  to  save  the  time  of  the 
rehearsals.  I  doubt  if  he  had  any  definite  plan 
before  him  ;  if  he  had,  he  said  nothing  to  me  about 
it.  At  the  end  of  January,  as  I  find  by  refer- 
ring to  my  daily  memoranda  of  that  period,  Bla- 
soni  came  up  one  morning,  as  he  said,  to  thank 
me  for  all  my  kindness  to  him  and  to  bid  me  good 
bye! 

"  What !  are  you  going  away  ?" 

"  Yes,  to  Paris." 

"  To  Paris  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  am  resolved  to  do  something  and  be  a 
man  !  I  have  lost  too  much  time  already,  and  if  I 
succeed,  we  keep  the  secret  no  longer.  You  will 
guard  it  still  for  a  short  space  ?" 

"  Thank  God  !  Masoni,  that  you  will  no  longer 
let  your  talents  rust.  I  know  you  will  succeed, 
and  oh,  how  proud  I  shall  be  to  say,  the  great 
violinist,  Masoni,  is  my  friend  and  was  once  a 
slave !" 

We  spent  the  day  together,  and  he  was  all  I 
could  wish.  His  arrangements  to  draw  his  money 
from  Leipzig,  in  case  of  need,  were  all  success- 
fully made,  and  as  he  left  me  in  the  ten  o'clock 
evening  train  for  Cologne — for  I  went  with  him 
down  to  the  station — he  gave  me  a  joyous,  part- 
ing look,  full  of  confidence  and  of  high  spirits, 
with  the  closing  remark  :  "  You  shall  hear  of  me 
yet  1" 

And  so  I  did. 

From  his  letters  and  those  of  other  fiiends,  I 
learned  that  Signor  Masoni,  the  elegant  and  ac- 
complished violinist  and  man,  introduced  by 
most  favorable  certificates  from  the  best  musi- 
cians in  Leipzig,  had  had  no  difficulty  in  making 
his  way  into  the  salons  of  the  great  town  of  Van- 
ity. I  heard  of  him  as  the  most  popular  artist  in 
high  circles ;  the  petted  favorite ;  the  master 
without  whom  no  private  soirde  was  complete ; 
of  the  competition  among  wealthy  amateurs  to 
be  numbered  with  his  pupils;  of  his  haughty 
refusals  to  appear  before  the  common  public,  but 


of  his  willingness  to  lend  his  aid  to  every  charity. 
One  had  heard  of  the  astonishment  he  had  exci- 
ted in  this  salon,  another  of  his  great  perform- 
ance at  that;  and  about  a  month  after  his  de- 
parture a  friend  gave  me  some  notice  of  his  move- 
ments and  added :  "  The  beautiful  Miss  Mason 
is  said  to  be  quite  in  love  with  the  handsome 
Signor  ;  she  is  a  very  fine  musician,  thanks  to  an 
old  German,  her  teacher  when  she  was  a  girl— 
and  their  performance  of  the  violin  and  piano 
sonatas  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven  is  said  to  be 
superb.     They  play  together  almost  daily." 

Masoni  wrote  me  often  and  most  ail'ectionately, 
and  spoke  of  his  great  success  in  modest  but 
warm  language.  Here  is  a  passage  from  a  letter, 
dated  April  29th,  1850,  a  letter  to  me  of  special 
interest,  as  it  was  the  last  1  received  from  him  : 

"  You  ask  me  about  my  old  master's  family, 
and  the  particulars  of  my  introduction  into  it. 
The  first  question  is  easily  answered  ;  the  other 
I  will  answer  when  we  meet  again.  The  oldest 
daughter  is  married  in  Virginia ;  the  sons  are 
there  also;  and  the  household  here  consists  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mason,  Miss  Sarah,  and  a  much 
younger  daughter,  Julia.  Old  Peter,  now  with 
head  like  the  snow,  who  was,  ever  since  I  can 
remember.  Major  Dome,  is  here,  with  them.  Of 
the  intellectual  capacities  of  them  all  you  have 
heard  enough.  I  sometimes  smile  when  I  think 
of  the  effect  a  certain  piece  of  information  by 
and  by  will  make  upon  the  weak  and  proud 
heads  of  the  family. 

"  Miss  Sarah  is  a  magnificent  woman  !  Beauti- 
ful as  the  day,  a  beauty  to  which  her  pride 
lends  a  noble  dignity  and  a  fascinating  charm. 
She  plays  like  an  angel  and  surpasses  any  woman 
I  have  ever  heard  in  throwing  soul  into  her  per- 
formances. 

"  Oh,  what  a  beautiful  thing  it  is,  after  all,  to 
be  an  artist,  such,  as  I  may  say  to  a  friend  like 
you,  1  am,  or  have  tried  to  be, — at  all  events  have 
the  reputation  of  being, — which  certainly  will 
read  more  modestly.  Beautiful,  because  it  opens 
the  door  of  the  most  refined,  cultivated  and  in- 
tellectual, and  brings  you  into  circles,  where 
every  word  spoken,  every  idea  conveyed  purifies 
and  adorns  your  inner  life.  Think  what  a  heaven 
upon  earth  I  am  enjoying  in  the  society  of  the 
noble,  cultivated  and  beautiful  women,  whom  I 
daily  meet !  I,  whose  companions  until  I  reached 
manhood  were  but  little  better  than  the  beasts 
that  perish,  whose  female  society  then  for  three 
years  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  the  dear, 
but  antiquated  daughters  of  Blr.  Bigelow,  and 
who  since  leaving  America  have  had  no  female 
society,  owing  to  the  non-intercourse  between  the 
sexes,  except  in  case  of  special  introduction, 
which  is  the  social  law  of  Germany.     And  how 
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exquisitely  beautiful  are  the  freedom,  the  mutual 
regard  and  hearty  politeness,  the  brother-and 
sister-like  confidence,  which  are  the  characteris- 
tics of  American  society,  so  far  as  I  can  see  it 
here,  in  the  social  laws  which  rule  the  intercourse 
of  the  young  men  and  women.  I  labor  hard,  but 
it  is  delightful  labor.  The  devil  seems  to  have 
left  me.     Have  I  not  reason  to  be  happy  ?" 

My  reply  to  this  letter  remained  unanswered ; 
and  as  week  after  week  passed  away  and  I  heard 
nothing  from  Blasoni,  I  became  exceedingly  anx- 
ious concerning  him.  As  Wilkins  paid  me  a 
parting  visit  in  June,  coming  to  Berlin,  on  his 
way  to  Paris,  and  thence  home,  I  urged  him  to 
seek  out  Masoni  and  write  me  the  reason  of  his 
incomprehensible  silence.  Wilkins  wrote  me 
June  30th,  and  from  his  letter  I  quote  the  follow- 
ing : 

"  As  to  IMasoni,  he  has  disappeared.  The  Ma- 
sons have  left  for  Italy,  and  there  is  a  story  afloat 
among  the  Americans  that  Miss  Sarah  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  his  disappearance.  They  also 
say,  that  there  was  a  grand  scene  at  the  Masons' 
hotel,  in  which  Masoni  was  a  principal  actor,  but 
no  particulars  are  known.  This  is  every  word  I 
can  learn  about  him." 

V. 

"  Tlerr  Brown,  der  Masoni  tear  Mer  lieui  und 
wilnschte  Sie  sehr  zu  sprecJien.  Ach,  Herr  Je  !  Er 
sieJit  sehr  schlecht  aus !"  (Mr.  Brown,  Masoni 
was  here  to-day  and  wished  greatly  to  speak  with 
you.  Oh,  Heavens,  he  looks  miserably !)  said 
good  Frau  Rosenhagen  to  me  about  a  week  after 
the  receipt  of  Wilkins's  letter. 
"  Where  is  he  to  be  found  ?" 
"  He  gave  no  address,  but  said  he  would  come 
asain  in  the  morning." 

Sure  enough,  he  did  look  wretchedly  as  he  en- 
tered my  room  in  the  evening.  A  more  misera- 
ble being  I  have,  seldom,  if  ever,  seen.  Pale, 
haggard,  wild  and  disordered  in  his  dress — the 
victim  of  a  mental,  perhaps  moral,  struggle, 
which  had  almost  killed  him. 

"  What  under  heaven,  Masoni" — I  could  go  no 
farther. 

"  Ah,  Brown,"  said  he  with  a  ghastly  smile, 
which  I  sometimes  dream  of  to  this  day,  "  I  had 
my  revenge  !     But — it  has  killed  me." 

I  was  too  much  overcome  with  his  appearance 
to  speak,  and  after  a  time  he  continued  :  "  I  am 
at  times  fully  persuaded-  that  the  old  plantation 
superstitions  of  the  devil  getting  actual  possession 
of  a  man  are  not  mere  imaginations  ;  and  that 
there  is  a  demon  of  some  sort  within  me,  whose 
object  now  is  attained — my  ruin,  soul  and  body." 
In  this  strain  he  continued  for  a  long  time,  and 
I  thought  best  to  let  him  talk  himself  out,  inco- 
herent as  was  much  that  he  said. 

Several  days  passed  before  I  succeeded  in  get- 
ting a  clear  conception  of  what  had  occurred, 
the  substance  of  which  was  this  : 

The  only  definite  idea  he  had  in  his  mind  when 
he  went  to  Paris,  was  to  play  the  part  of  a  groat 
artist,  to  secure  the  friendship  and  respect  of  his 
old  master  and  family,  to  secure  by  purchase  or 
otherwise,  through  a  third  person,  the  recognition 
of  his  freedom,  and  at  length  cover  them  all  with 
confusion  by  the  announcement  that  the  favored 
and  flattered  Masoni  was  none  other  than  the 
runaway  Dick.  But  a  vague  and  indistinct  vision 
of  something  beyond — drawn  evidently  from  the 
"  Lady  of  Lyons" — floated  formless,   but  always 


there,  before  his  imagination.  Fortunately  (or 
the  reverse  ?)  for  him,  American  musical  students 
had  carried  his  fame  to  our  countrymen  in  Paris, 
and  as  two  or  three  of  these  students  were  still 
there,  old  acquaintances  of  his,  he  was  soon  in- 
cluded in  all  invitations  extended  to  ihem.  But  he 
instinctively  felt  that  to  secure  the  social  position 
among  the  American  residents,  for  which  he  was 
anxious,  his  admittance  into  their  society  must 
have  some  other  basis,  than  that  of  mere  virtuos- 
ity. The  elegant  and  refined  Signer  Masoni — 
he  whose  fame  echoed  from  the  salons  of  the 
most  exclusive  circles  of  the  French  capital — for 
there  were  in  1850  few  traces  of  Liberie,  Egalite 
et  Fraternite  left — was  too  marked  an  ornament 
to  every  social  gathering  in  which  he  deigned  to 
appear,  to  be  shut  out  because  he  made  it  an 
indispensable  proviso  that  he  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  exhibit  his  powers  upon  the  violin  in 
mixed  companies.  He  was  ever  ready  to  perform 
his  share  in  accompanying  any  lady  who  favored 
her  friends  with  a  song — which  he  did  remarka- 
bly well — and  never  refused  to  take  his  turn  at 
that  instrument  when  dancing  was  made  the 
amusement  of  the  evening.  On  general  occa- 
sions, when  the  Masons  were  not  piesent,  and  the 
social  circle  was  small  and  composed  of  such  per- 
sons as  would  appreciate  him,  he  sent  for  his  Cre- 
mona and  exhibited  his  art — the  efl^ect  of  his  mu- 
sic being  now  as  joyous  as  it  had  formerly  been 
melancholy. 

[Conclusion  next  ■week.] 


Life  of  John  Sebastian  Bach ; 

WITH  A   CRITICAL  VIEW   OF  HIS  COMPOSITIONS,  BY  J.  N.  FORKEL. 
CONCLUSION. 

When  an  artist  has  produced  a  great  number 
of  works  of  various  kinds,  all  excellent,  all  distin- 
iliiished  from  the  works  of  all  other  composers  of 
his  own  or  any  other  age;  and  all  replete  with  an 
originality  and  spirit,  which  charms  equally  tlie  pro- 
fessor and  the  amateur,  there  can  be  little  question 
whether  such  an  artist  was  a  great  genius  or  not. 
The  mo.st  fertile  fancy,  the  most  exhaustless  inven- 
tion, the  most  acute  and  critical  judgment,  shown 
by  the  fittest  application  to  every  object  of  the 
rich  streams  issuing  from  a  brilliant  imagination  ; 
a  most  lefined  taste,  exhibited  in  the  rejection  of 
ever)'  arbitrary  and  superfluovis  note  ;  the  great- 
est ingenuity  displayed  in  the  discreetest  use  of 
the  highest  and  most  uncommon  resources  of  the 
art;  and,  lastly,  that  wonderful  combination  of 
all  these  best  and  rarest  faculties  of  the  mind  and 
soul — these  are  surely  clear  characteristics  of  a 
real  genius,  if  any  such  exist ;  and  he  who  can- 
not find  these  characteristics  in  the  works  of  Bach, 
can  be  little,  or  not  at  all,  acquainted  with  them. 
And  here  let  it  be  considered,  that  the  greater 
and  more  perfect  is  a  work  of  Art,  the  deeper  is 
the  penetration,  the  closer  the  study  required  to 
discover  all  its  latent  beauties.  With  such  the  rov- 
ing spirit  that  flits  from  flower  to  flower  and 
settles  upon  none  is  unavailing. 

Yet,  with  all  the  wonderful  and  admirable  eifts 
he  had  received  from  natui-e.  Bach  would  not  have 
become  the  accomplished  artist  that  he  was,  had 
he  not  by  times  avoided  those  rocks  and  shoals, 
on  which  many  a  genius,  naturally  perluips  as 
great  as  he,  has  foundered.  I  will  here  make  a 
few  remarks  on  this  subject,  and  then  conclude 
this  essay  by  pointing  out  to  the  reader  some 
characteristic  features  of  Bach's  genius. 

Genius,  in  its  original  nature,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  decided  inclination  and  taste  for  an  art, 
which  requires  the  most  indefatigable  industry  to 
bring  it  to  maturity.  Industry  not  only  enables 
genius  to  master  the  mechanical  resources  of  an 
art,  but  it  gradually  developes  judgement,  and 
awakens  reflection  to  take  a  part  in  the  regulation 
of  its  too  lively  proceedings.  The  ease  with 
which    genius    becomes   master   of   the   merely 


mechanical  part  of  musical  composition ;  the  com- 
placently  with  which  not  only  the  young  author, 
but  others  also,  regard  his  first  essays,  which  are 
generally  far  too  e.irly  looked  upon  as  successful, 
frequently  induce  him  to  pass  over  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  art,  and  to  attack  difficulties  before 
he  is  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  that  which 
is   easy — to  fly,  in   sliort,   before  his  wings  are 
grown.     Now  if  a  genius  is  not  restrained  at  this 
point,  either  by  good  advice  and  instruction,  or 
by  the  diligent  study  of  good  classical  works,  in 
order  to  remedy  this  negligence,  it  will  expend  its 
puerile  efforts,  and  never  attain  to  real  excellence. 
For  it  is  certain  that  no  efficient  progre.ss  can  be 
made,  and  nothing  like  perfection  be  attained,  if 
first   principles  are  slighted  or  disregarded ;   and 
no   one   can   effectually   avail  himself  of  his  own 
experience,  unless  he  has  previously  profited  by 
the  knowledge  and  experience  of  others.     Bach 
did   not  run  into  this  error.      His  great  natural 
genius  was  attended  with  a  no  less  uncommon  in- 
dustry, which  incessantly  prompted  him,  when  he 
could   not  advance   by  his  own  strength,  to  avail 
himself  of  the  aid  afforded  him  by  the  models  ex- 
isting at  that  time.     This  assistance  he  derived 
first  from   Vivaldi's  violin  concertos,  and  after- 
wards from  the  works  of  the  best  writers  for  the 
clavichord  and  organ.    Nothing,  however,  is  more 
capable  of  exercising  the  reflective  powers  of  a 
young  composer  than  counterpoint;  and  the  mas- 
ters above  mentioned,  who  were  at  that  time  dis- 
tinguished for  their  fugues,  and  their  knowledge 
of  counterpoint,  afforded  to  Bach  in  their  works 
am]>le  materials  whereon  to  exercise  his  under- 
standing, judgment   and    reflection,   so   that   he 
learnt   to  discover  his  own  deficiencies,  and  the 
right  method  of  advancing  in    his   art.     Public 
applause   is  a   second  rock  which  has  wrecked 
many  a  fine  but  inexperienced  genius.     Though 
we  would  not  so  entirely  undervalue  public  ap- 
plause as  did  the  Greek,  who  said  to  his  jiupil, 
after   a   successful   performance   in   the  theatre, 
"You  played  badly:  had  you  played   well    the 
public  would  not  have  applauded  you."     Yet  it  is 
certain  that  very  many  artists  are  led  astray  by  it, 
especially  if  they  obtain  it  too  early,  that  is,  be- 
fore  they  have  acrpiired  judgment  and  discrimi- 
nation to  know  the  true  value  of  it.     The   public 
is  content  that  eyerything  should  be  human  ;  but 
the  artist  ought  to  exalt    his  production  into   the 
divine.      Therefore  genuine  excellence  and  pub- 
lic ap[)lause  are  seldom  found  compatible.     Bach 
never  sought  such   applause ;    he   thought   with 
Schiller: — 

"  If  by  your  nrt  you  cannot  please  all, 

Couteiit  tlie  few  :  to  please  llie  multitude  is  bad." 

Like  every  true  genius  he  labored  for  himself' 
he  realized  his  own  wishes,  satisfied  his  own  taste, 
chose  his  subjects  according  to  his  own  judgment, 
and  derived  his  chief  gratification  from  his  own 
approbation,  which  was  unfailingly  accompanied 
by  that  of  every  real  connoisseur.  And  how 
could  it  be  otherwise  ?  He  who  endeavors  to 
frame  his  work  to  suit  the  fancy  of  some  particu- 
lar class  of  persons,  either  has  no  real  genius,  or 
makes  a  wrong  use  of  it.  To  cater  for  the  taste 
of  the  multitude  needs  at  most  some  little  dexter- 
ity in  the  manner  of  treating  tones.  Artists  of 
this  description  may  be  compared  to  the  mechanic, 
who  must  make  his  goods  in  such  a  manner  as 
that  tliey  may  be  used  by  his  customers.  Bach 
never  submitted  to  be  shackled  by  such  conditions. 
He  considered  that  the  artist  should  form  the 
public  taste,  not  the  public  form  that  of  the  artist. 
When  required,  as  frequently  happened,  to  write 
an  easy  piece  for  the  clavichord,  he  used  to  say  : 
"I  will  see  what  I  can  do;"  and  accordingly  he 
chose  an  easy  theme,  but  in  working  it  up  he  al- 
ways found  so  much  to  do  with  it  that  the  jiiece 
could  not,  in  the  end,  be  easy.  If  it  was  objected 
that  it  was  too  difficult,  he  used  to  say,  with  a 
smile  :  "  Only  practice  it  well,  and  you  will  find  it 
easy  enough  ;  you  have  as  many  and  as  good  fin- 
gers on  each  hand  as  I  have."  This  was  not  from 
caprice,  but  from  a  real  love  of  the  art. 

It  was  this  spirit  that  led  him,  by  the  great  and 
sublime,  to  the  highest  summit  of  the  art.  To  this 
spirit  in  them  it  may  be  attributed  that  the  works 
of  Bach  not  only  "please   and  delight,    like   the 
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merely  ngveeable  in  Art,  but  as  it  were  carrj'  us 
away  with  them,  not  only  surprise  us  on  a  first 
hearing,  but  astonish  us  more  and  more  the 
ol'lener  we  hear  them,  and  the  better  we  become 
aequainled  with  them,  by  the  exhaustless  fund  of 
ideas  to  be  found  in  them,  which,  when  we  have 
admired  them  a  thousand  times,  still  leave  us 
somelliinn;  new  at  every  return.  LaslK,  even  he 
■who  knows  little  more  than  the  alphabet  of  music 
can  hardly  fail  to  admire  them  when  they  are  well 
played  to  liim,  and  he  opens  his  ears  and  heart  to 
them  without  prejudice.  Nay  more,  to  this  gen- 
uine spirit  of  his  art  it  is  owing  that  Bach,  with 
all  that  was  great  and  masterly  in  his  style,  united 
the  most  refined  taste,  and  the  greatest  precision 
in  the  single  parts  composing  the  great  whole, 
which  are  not  reckoned  so  indispensible  here  as  in 
those  works  whose  main  object  is  the  agreeable  : 
that  he  considered  the  whole  could  not  be  perfect, 
if  anything  were  wanting  to  the  perfecting  of  a 
single  part;  and  that  if,  notwithstanding  the  ten- 
dency of  his  genius  to  the  great  and  sublime,  he 
occasionally  composed  and  performed  in  a  lighter 
and  more  cheerful  style,  still  his  very  lightness 
and  pleasantry  were  those  of  a  sage.  It  was  only 
through  this  union  of  the  greatest  genius  with  the 
greatest  industry  that  J.  S.  Bach  was  enabled  so 
vastly  to  e.xtend  the  bounds  of  his  art  on  every 
side,  that  his  successors  have  been  unable  to 
maintain  this  enlarged  domain  in  its  fullest  ex- 
tent. This  alone  empowered  him  to  produce  such 
numerous  and  finished  works,  which  collectively 
are,  and  will  ever  remain  genuine  ideals,  and 
imperishable  models  of  Art.  And  this  man,  the 
greatest  musical  poet,  the  greatest  musical  de- 
claimer  that  ever  existed,  and  probably  ever  will 
exist,  was  a  German.  Let  his  country  be  proud 
of  him ;  let  it  be  proud,  but  at  the  same  time 
worthy  of  him. 


From  tlie  London  Atliena3um,  Dec.  15. 

What  Chorley  says  of  Jenny  Lind. 

Mme.  Goldschmidt's  Concerts.  —  When 
some  account  was  ofi'ered  of  the  AVhitsunside 
Musical  Festival  at  Diisseldorf,  [see  Jour,  of  Music, 
June,  '55.]  a  remark  or  two  were  offered  on  the  pe- 
culiar position  taken  up  by  Mme.  Goldschniidt,  in 
respect  to  Art,  to  which  it  may  be  as  well  to  refer. 
That  hers  is  a  brilliancy  which  exhausts,  rather 
than  enriches,  the  domain  to  which  she  belongs 
by  profession,  is  self-evident.  It  is  a  repetition  of 
the  career  of  Catalani,  with  some  variations. — 
The  uniform  splendor  of  voice  exhibited  by  Cata- 
lani is  not  possessed  by  the  Swedish  Lady, — but 
then  Mme.  Goldschmidt  is  twice  the  musician 
that  her  predecessor  was ;  and  her  voice  has  one 
material  for  effect,  v;hich  is  unique  in  our  expe- 
rience among  soprani  singers, — we  mean  the  su- 
perior flexibility,  force,  and  command  over  verbal 
articulation  in  its  uppermost  register.  The  two 
prime  donne  charmed  (and  charm)  the  public  by 
qualities  totally  apart  from  natural  gifts  or  musical 
accomplishments,  —  by  a  certain  enthusiasm  of 
style,  which,  let  it  be  spontaneous  or  let  it  be 
studied,  is  resistless.  To  neither  of  the  two  (he 
conditions  of  association  seemed  (or  seem)  pos- 
sible. Mme.  Catalani  was  of  small  use  to  Opera, 
because  she  would  be  the  Opera; — Mme.  Gold- 
schmidt appears  to  avoid  all  festivals  where  she 
cannot  be  the  Festival.  There  is  a  good  side  to 
such  personality,  but  there  is  a  less  good  side  to 
it.  The  public,  however,  cares  little  for  the  nicest 
adjustment  of  the  balance.  Therefore, — though 
some  such  notice  as  the  above  is  an  inevitable 
symphony  to  any  account  of  Mme.  Goldschmidt's 
concerts  otrcred  by  those  who  will  not  put  Art 
beneath  the  feet  of  any  artist,  whatever  be  her 
name,  whatever  her  accomplishments, — it  is  need- 
less to  work  out  the  argument  further,  or  more 
circumstantially  to  enumerate  facts  and  details, 
the  bearing  and  significance  of  which  must,  nev- 
ertheless, never  be  lost  sight  of.  The  soprano 
music  in  "  The  Creation"  is  one  of  Mme.  Gold- 
schmidt's parts  of  predilection ;  and  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  the  jubilant  portions  of  the  work  more 
magnificently  sung  than  they  are  by  her.  Her 
obvious  determination  always  to  do  her  utmost, 
and  the  force   which  she  possesses  in  the  upper 


octave  of  her  voice,  leave  certain  numbers  of 
"  The  Creation"  without  the  hope  of  a  better, 
more  earnest,  more  inspired  interjtreter  than  she. 
Now,  too,  her  voice  is  at  its  best,  and  (as  we  said 
in  reference  to  the  Diisseldorf  Festival)  possesses 
greater  lustre  aud  vigor  in  its  upper  tones  tlian 
formerly.  lu  the  two  dpscri|itive  songs — "  With 
verdure  clad,"  and  "On  mighty  pens," — her 
volume  of  tone  and  strenuousness  of  manner  are 
in  the  way  of  our  perfect  satisfaction.  We  re- 
member the  more  delicate,  sweeter,  and  not  less 
finished  delivery  of  Mme.  Stockhausen  and 
Mme.  Sontag  ;  and  while  we  recognize  the  skill 
and  conscience  of  their  successor,  we  miss  some- 
thing of  ease,  something  of  elegance, — we  are 
fatigued  rather  than  enchanted;  we  are  astonish- 
ed, where  a  gentler  ministration  to  Beauty  would 
have  been  more  welcome.  The  soprano  part  in 
Handel's  "  Israel"  would  suit  Mme.  Goldschmidt 
admirably, — since  it  lies  in  the  best  part  of  her 
voice.  Thanksgiving  and  triumph  seem  to  be  the 
elements  of  the  Swedish  Lady's  expressive  power; 
— as  a  gentle  and  graceful  singer  she  has  been 
surpassed.  Her  delivery  of  the  English  texts 
leaves  nothing  to  wish,  and  everything  to  be  imi- 
tated by  ninety-nine  out  of  the  hundred  English 
singers.  Strange,  that  in  dignity  and  distinct- 
ness our  countrymen  and  countrywomen  should 
allow  themselves  to  be  thus  outstripped  by  for- 
eigners !  Mme.  Goldschmidt  was  cordially  wel- 
comed and  gladly  applauded  by  a  public  that 
filled  the  Hall.  The  orchestra  and  chorus,  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Benedict,  were  sufficient :  the  gen- 
tlemen engaged  to  sing  the  tenor  and  hass  solos 
seem  to  feel  themselves  merely  in  the  accessory 
position  of  train-bearers  to  the  Princess  of  the 
evening, — and  though  careful  and  correct,  avoid- 
ed anj'  attempt  at  prominence  or  equal  propor- 
tion when  their  duty  called  them  out  in  concert 
with  the  soprano. 


Opera  in  Kew  York. 

[further    extracts    from    MR.    FRY.] 

We  resume,  from  the  article  in  the  Tribune,  the  his- 
tory of  Italian  Operatic  enterprises  in  New  York. 
Our  last  extracts  brought  us  to  the  Academy  of  Music, 
and  a  statenricnt  of  its  large  and  democratic  purposes 
as  set  forth  in  the  charter. 

In  the  charter  no  mention  is  made  of  repre- 
senting Italian  Opera  as  a  purpose  for  which  the 
Academy  would  be  rented;  but  the  articles  of 
subscription  to  the  stock  above  quoted,  provided 
that  the  lessee  should  be  bound  to  give  Italian 
Opera  and  other  musical  entertainments.  The 
other  musical  entertainments  have  thus  far  been 
half  a  dozen  concerts.  The  charter  was  granted 
on  April  10,  1852;  the  building  was  commenced 
in  May,  1853;  completed  September,  1854,  at  a 
co^t  of  $335,000,  including  payment  for  the 
ground,  and  opened  on  October  2,  of  that  year. 
Fifteen  months  have  elapsed  since  its  dedication. 
During  that  brief  period  it  has  passed  through 
the  hands  of  five  different  managers,  who  have 
conducted  three  seasons.  It  opened  with  the 
Grisi  and  Mario  troupe,  who,  between  the  second 
October  and  30th  December,  1854,  gave  about 
40  performances,  the  first  half  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Ilackett,  and  the  remainder  under 
that  of  four  wealthy  stockholders  represented  by 
Mr.  Paine.  The  prices  of  admission  were  at  first 
S3  to  all  parts  of  the  house  except  the  amphithe- 
atre, or  fourth  tier,  intended  to  accommodate 
IGOO  of  "the  masses  ;"  and  a  place  so  constructed 
that  most  of  the  occupants,  should  it  ever  chance 
to  be  filled,  can  have  quite  as  good  a  view  of  the 
performance  as  could  be  obtained  from  Brooklyn 
Heights  or  the  Fort  at  the  Narrows.  The  ad- 
mission to  this  amphitheatre  was  fixed  at  50 
cents.  Subsequently  during  the  season  the  $>3 
price  was  reduced  to  $2. 

The  second  season  commenced  in  February 
last  under  the  management  of  Ole  Bull  &  Co., 
and  closed  in  June  under  that  of  another  com- 
mittee of  stockholders.  During  this  season  of 
about  forty  nights  the  price  was  $1  50.  The 
third  season,  the  one  just  concluded  by  Mr. 
Paine,  commenced  on  the    1st   of    October  last, 


with  the  following  scale  of  prices  :  "Boxes,  par- 
quette,  and  balcony,  $2  ;  second  circle,  $1  ;  am- 
phitheatre, 50  cents."  Subsequently,  they  were 
reduced  to  the  following  standard,  with  which 
the  season  closed :  "Admission,  Si  ;  secured  seats, 
50  cents  extra;  amphitlieatre,  25  cents." 

At  the  commencement  of  the  season  now  ter- 
minated, the  announcement  of  Mr.  Paine's  aug- 
mented prices  was  favorably  received  by  some  of 
the  press,  and  commended  and  defended  on  vari- 
ous grounds,  the  chief  of  which  was  the  assump- 
tion that  the  mass  of  the  people  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  support  of  the  Italian 
Opera,  and  that  the  experiment  of  affording  it  at 
a  cheap  rate  had  been  frequently  tried,  and  had 
always  failed.  *  *  *  But  if  rumor  is  right, 
notwithstanding  Mr.  Paine's  great  liberality  and 
firm  hand,  the  season,  like  all  preceding  ones  at 
the  same  establishment,  has  failed  to  remunerate, 
in  a  moneyed  way,  the  manager.  Italian  Opera, 
therefore,  as  at  present  conducted,  cannot  be 
called  an  institution  in  New  York,  but  its  ex- 
istence is  due  solely  to  the  pluck  and  pocket  of 
a  manager. 

We,  however,  are  not  surprised  at  the  disas- 
trous results  of  the  fresh  attempt  to  found  the  Ita- 
lian opera  in  Fourteenth  street  as  a  semi-exclu- 
sive institution  on  the  London  plan  of  playing 
three  times  a  week  less  than  half  the  year,  at 
prices  double,  treble,  quadruple,  and  even  sextu- 
ple those  of  the  theatres.  A  like  result  has  at- 
tended nearly  every  one  of  the  several  attempts 
made  in  this  city  during  the  past  thirty  years; 
while  during  the  same  period  theatrical  manage- 
ment has  generally  been  a  regular,  successful, 
and  profitable  business.  The  main  causes  of  the 
success  of  the  latter,  and  failure  of  the  former 
may  be  thus  stated  : 

Theatrical  managers  as  a  class,  in  this  city,  do 
a  steady,  safe,  and  profitable  business.  They 
sell  amusement  for  the  mass  of  the  people,  at  old 
established  stands,  well  situated  in  great  thorough- 
fares. They  charge  cheap,  fixed  prices,  within 
the  means  of  all  customers.  Their  places  of  busi- 
ness are  open  si.x  nights  a  week  during  nine- 
tenths  of  the  year.  The  public,  always  sure  of 
finding  the  shop  open,  the  goods  displayed,  and 
the  prices  unaltered,  acquire  the  habit  of  drop- 
ping in  to  make  purchases,  and  in  time  each  ma- 
nager receives  a  good  run  of  custom.  Occasion- 
ally, in  seasons  of  general  depression,  theatrical 
amusement  sellers,  like  other  merchants,  are  over- 
taken by  calamity ;  but  in  the  long  run  their  pro- 
fit and  loss  account  shows  a  balance  on  the  right 
side  of  the  ledger.  Prosperity  with  them  is  the 
rule. 

Italian  Opera  managers,  as  a  class,  in  this  city, 
do  an  unsteady,  unsafe,  unprofitable  business. 
The_Y  sell  an  amusement  which  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  are  told  they  cannot  appreciate  or 
will  not  support.  Their  shops  are  away  from 
great  thoroughfares,  and  never  become  old- 
established  stands,  but  after  successive  failures 
are  converted  to  other  uses.  They  charge  high 
and  ever-varying  prices,  far  above  the  means  of 
many  who  might  be  customers.  Their  doors,  in- 
stead of  being  always  open,  are  only  so  three 
times  a  week  for  a  few  months,  and  at  no  fi.xed 
periods.  The  public  have  to  search  first  to  find 
the  place  of  business,  next  to  discover  if  it  chance 
to  be  open,  and  thirdly  to  ascertain  the  cost  of 
the  goods,  and  calculate  whether  they  can  afford 
to  purchase.  The  public  generally  does  not 
choose  to  take  so  much  trouble,  and  so  their  cus- 
tom is  bestowed  on  the  theatre  and  withheld  from 
the  opera  house. 

The  success  of  a  place  of  amusement  depends 
on  its  location,  construction,  and  management. 
Location  at  the  busiest  point  of  the  greatest 
thoroughfare  of  the  city  is  one  of  the  most  essen- 
tial elements  of  success.  Yet  we  find  Church 
street,  Astor  place,  and  Fourteenth  street  chosen 
successively  as  sites  for  Italian  Opera  Houses.   *    * 

The  next  great  error  was  putting  the  Academy 
on  a  lot  too  small  to  allow  the  construction  of  an 
auditorium  of  the  half  moon  shape,  and  conse- 
quently forcing  the  architect  to  adopt  the  nearly 
old-fashioned  horse-shoe  form.  Owing  to  this 
form,  instead  of  completely  seating  four  to  five 
thousand  persons,  which  the   stockholders   stated 
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■would  be  its  capacifj',  the  seats  -wliicli  command 
a  reasonably  good  view  of  the  stage  are  about 
twenty-five  hundred.  There  are,  it  is  true,  four 
thousand  seats,  so  called;  but  of  these,  in  the 
fourth  tier  six  to  eight  hundred  command  no  pos- 
sible view  of  a  single  square  foot  of  the  stage,  or 
a  performer  occupying  any  position  on  it.  We 
mention  these  drawbacks  to  success  at  the  Aca- 
demy of  Music,  which  had  their  origin  with  the 
proprietors,  and  in  some  degree  must  ever  e.\ist. 
Let  us  now  inquire  what  its  managers  have  done 
to  render  it  popular,  to  afford  opera  at  moderate 
rates,  and  to  insure  tlieir  own  success. 

We  believe  there  is  no  fashionable  class  in 
this  city  possessing  the  ability,  or  if  possessing  it 
none  with  the  cultivated  taste  and  the  disposition 
to  support  the  Academy  as  an  exclusively  Italian 
Opera  House,  at  prices  of  admission  three  to  four 
times  greater  than  those  of  our  theatres.  We 
are  not  prepared  to  assert  the  probability  of  its 
being  supported  as  an  exclusively  Italian  Opera 
House,  giving  performances  only  three  times  a 
■week  for  a  portion  of  the  year,  with  any  scale  of 
prices,  high  or  low.  The  exorbitant  rent  of  that 
house,  and  e.xpenses  of  performance  given  only 
three  times  a  week,  probably  preclude  the  at- 
tempt to  offer  them  at  low  prices,  as  we  shall 
show  when  examining  them  in  detail.  But  we 
are  prepared  to  assert  that  no  trial  of  the  demo- 
oratic  low-priced  plan  has  been  made  in  this  city, 
and  especially  none  such  has  been  made  at  the 
Academy,  the  lowest  admission  for  good  secured 
seats  there  having  been  $1  50,  and  even  $3  hav- 
ins  been  at  one  time  charged.     *     *     * 

In  London,  the  plan  of  giving  Italian  Opera 
for  a  season  of  five  months,  twice  or  thrice  a 
week,  at  very  high  rates  of  admission,  was  adopt- 
ed because  the  nobility  and  gentry  renting  all 
the  boxes  for  the  season  did  not  desire  to  attend 
oftener,  and  were  willing  to  pay  for  their  exclu- 
siveness  ;  and  did  not  wish  their  house,  when 
closed  for  their  Opera  performances,  to  be  de- 
voted to  other  purposes.  Consequently,  each 
performance — as  a  year's  rent  of  about  $40,000 
and  five  months' salaries  had  to  be  paid  out  of 
sixty  nights'  receipts — cost  about  twice  or»thrico 
as  much  as  if  the  performers  had  been  engaged 
like  those  of  other  theatres,  by  the  year,  to  ap- 
pear every  night,  and  the  rent  had  been  paid 
from  the  receipts  of  313  nights  instead  of  60.  In 
every  attempt  to  establish  the  Opera  in  New 
York,  this  London  plan  has  been  imitated.  But 
on  the  contrary  the  Drama  has  been  rendered 
popular;  admission  to  theatres,  formerly  $1,  is 
now  50  cents.  The  Opera  here  thirty  years  ago 
■was  $2,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  last 
season,  in  the  great  house  built  to  cheapen  and 
popularize  it,  it  was  still  $2.  What  it  may  be 
next  season,  no  one  knows. 

There  are  now  here  eight  theatres,  giving  up- 
ward of  two  thousand  performances  a  year.  An 
almost  equal  number  have  been  in  existence,  and 
hardly  ever  less  than  half  as  many  have  been 
open,  at  any  period  during  the  past  thirty  years. 
In  that  time  there  have  been  given  45,000  per- 
formances. In  the  same  time  the  number  of  Ita- 
lian operatic  performances  has  been,  as  nearly  as 
we  can  calculate,  less  than  1,300.  In  these  thirty 
years  there  have  been  9,360  acdng  nights ;  so 
there  has  been,  on  an  average,  one  performance 
of  Italian  Opera  every  seven  acting  nights,  not- 
withstanding that  four  Opera-houses  have  been 
built — the  first  of  them  more  than  twenty  years 
ago — especially  for  the  performance  of  Italian 
Opera.  At  this  rate  of  progress,  the  Italian 
Opera  will  never  become  an  established  popular 
institution,  and  the  acceleration  has  been  scarce- 
ly perceptible  in  the  fifteen  months  the  Academy 
has  been  in  existence.  During  these  fifteen 
months,  there  have  been  390  acting  nights,  or 
nights  exclusively  of  Sundays.  Some  of  o'ur  the- 
atres are  open  every  acting  night  in  the  year. 
Others  are  closed  for  one  or  two  months  in  the 
summer  only.  Taking  them  altogether — includ- 
ing those  denominated  Museum,  Gardens,  and 
what  not — they  give  performances  on  nine-tenths 
of  the  acting  nights.  If  the  Academy  had  been 
managed  like  the  theatres,  the  rent  up  to  this 
time  woijld  have  been  derived  from  the  receipts 
of  350  performances  ;   that   being   nine-tenths  of 


the  acting  nights  from  the  date  of  its  opening. 
Within  that  period,  however,  as  we  have  shown 
above,  there  have  been  only  about  120  perform- 
ances, divided  into  three  seasons,  under  five  sets 
of  managers,  with  five  changes  in  the  scale  of 
prices  of  admission :  all  of  which  proves  that 
there  has  been  no  fi.xed  system  of  management 
for  establishing  Italian  Operas  at  the  Academy, 
but  a  vacillating,  experimental  course,  to  deter- 
mine by  a  sliding  scale  what  eventually  the  pub- 
lic could  bear. 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 


[From  the  Crayon.] 
THE  PAIBTTEE.  ABID  HIS  SITTEK. 

EY  C.  P.   CRASCn. 

At  his  easel  sits  the  Painter,  at  his  canvas  large  and 
white, 

And  he  gazes  on  the  sitter,  in  the  clear,  soft  studio  light. 

And  with  yielding  charcoal  deftly  draws  his  outline  bold 
and  free. 

Till  the  face  and  form  are  pencilled,  for  a  cunning  hand 
has  he; 

Then  in  graded  semicircle  spreads  his  colors  and  his  hues, 

Whites  and  reds  and  sunny  yellows,  sober  greys  and 
browns,  and  blues; 

And  the  sitter  sees  the  palette  (but  is  hid  the  canvas, 
face). 

Sees  the  primal  law  and  order,  every  color  in  its  place, 

Each  proportioned  to  the  other — all  seems  plain  and  un- 
derstood. 

And  he  builds  his  dream,  and  trusts  the  growing  picture 
will  be  good. 

Soon,  however,  on  the  palette,  while  the  picture  is  un- 
seen. 

All  is  mixed  in  strange  confusion,  and  he  says,  "  What 
can  it  mean  V 

Can  those  patches  and  those  scratches  ever  come  to  any- 
thing ? 

From  such  muddy  streaks  and  blotches  can  a  fair  crea- 
tion spring? 

For  the  sitter  must  not  stir  to  see  the  work  that's  going 
on, 

Till  the  portrait  is  completed,  and  the  artist's  task  is 
done. 

Like  this  puzzled  sitter,  often  sits  believing,  doubting 
man. 

On  the  Universe  he  looks  and  sees  a  little  of  the  Artist's 
plan : 

Sees  with  philosophic  eye,  the   laws  that  govern  and 
direct, 

Traversing  the  world  in  order — free  of  discord  and  defect. 

Each  a  promise  of  fulfilment — each  a  hint  for  hope  and 
faith. 

While  the  Infinite  Creator  breathes  through  all  his  living 
breath. 

Life  is  rich — the  world  is  perfect — all  is  order,  joy  and 
peace. 

Can  this  vision  of  perfection,  spanning  earth  and  heaven, 
cease'? 

Ah !  the  days  grow  dark  and  darker — and  the  harmony 
we  seek, 

Crossed  by   bitter  winds  of  discord,  turns  into  a  mad- 
dened shriek. 

Hope  is  crushed  and  faith  bewildered— all  in  wild  con- 
fusion whirled, 

And  the  skeptic  laughs—"  It  is  a  dauber's  palette — this 
brave  world ! 

Where  are  all  your   pi'imal .  colors — where  your  lovely 
light  and  shade  ? 

All  is  chance  and  contradiction — out  of  which  what  can 
be  made? 

/  see  not  the  Artist's  meaning — I  see  not  the  end  in 
view, 

I  must  sit  and  watch  his  fingers,  till  his  work  is  carried 
through." 

But  the  Painter  still  is  working — through  these  forms  of 
sin  and  strife. 

Out  of  all  this  seeming  chaos,  moulding  fairer  forms  of 
life. 

And  one  day  the  patient  sitter,  from  the  Aetist's  point 
of  sight, 

Shall  behold  his  form  transfigured,  glowing  in  the  perfect 
light. 
Paris,  April,  1854. 


IKufjir  ^Iji[ flail. 

Xioxidon. 

Those  who  heard  Jenny  Lisd  in  Boston  or  Kew 
York  sing  :  Hea-cye,  Israel !  will  never  for;;<:t  it,  and 
will  imagine  what  it  might  be  to  hear  her  in  all  the 
chief  soprano  solos  of  Elijah,  which  formed  the  sec- 
ond of  her  scries  of  oratorios  in  London.  The  Times 
says,  not  without  truth,  we  fancy,  that  "the  music 
allotted  to  the  soprano  in  the  great  work  of  Mendels- 
sohn is  of  a  far  deeper  meaning  and  a  far  loftier 
beauty  than  anythhig  Haydn  ever  imagined."  "We 
copy  from  its  notice  a  few  sentences : 

The  air,  '■  Hear  ye  Israel !"  with  its  sequel,  "  Thus 
saith  the  Lord,  the  Redeemer  of  Israel," — perhaps 
the  grandest  oratorio  song  for  a  soprano  voice  that  has 
been  written— is  seldom  done  justice  to  by  concert 
vocalists.  If  a  sacred  composition  may  be  properly 
said  to  be  dramatic,  this  fine  inspiration  is  dramatic 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term;  and  in  ihe  striking 
contrast  between  the  slow  movement  and  the  allegro 
lies  one  of  its  chief  difficulties.  The  lamentation  of 
the  angel  over  Israel's  sins  and  the  profoundly  touch- 
ing reproach  conveyed  by  the  words,  "  Oh  hadst  thou 
heeded  my  cornmandments!"  are  revealed  in  music 
of  the  tenderest  pathos,  while  the  sudden  hope  and 
strength  awakened  by  the  divine  words  of  promise — 
"  I  am  He  that  corafortelh — be  not  afndd" — are  set 
to  a  strain  of  emphatic  melody  that  approaches  the 
sublime.  The  correct  execution  of  this  arduous 
piece  depends  upon  gifts,  both  physical  and  mental, 
of  an  exceptional  order.  Some  have  given  the  first 
movement,  others  the  last,  with  more  or  less  feeling 
and  spirit;  but  Madame  Goldschmidt  alone,  of  all 
the  singers  we  have  heard  in  Elijah,  has  been  able  to 
accomplish  both  in  a  way  to  leave  little  or  nothing  to 
desire.  In  this  air,  as  in  the  opening  of  the  beautiful 
duet  already  alluded  to  (the  last  part  is  too  tame)  she 
apprehends  entirely  the  poetical  conception  of  the 
musician,  delivers  the  text  (though  her  English  pro- 
nunciation is  still  imperfect)  like  a  thorough  mis- 
tress of  declamation,  and  sings  every  phrase — nay, 
every  note,  in  a  manner  so  finished  and  satisfactory, 
and  with  such  a  wealth  of  vocal  tone — tone,  pure 
and  naturally  produced — that  the  critic  has  nothing 
to  do  but  to  praise. 

The  "  Holy,  holy" — a  composition  not  to  be  excel- 
led in  simplicity  and  grandeur — was  also  encored, 
and  if  possible  deserved  the  honor  still  more  than  the 
trio.  In  the  delivery  of  the  slow  and  measured 
phrases  here  intrusted  to  the  principal  soprano  Mad- 
ame Goldschmidt  has  never  had  a  rival.  They  lie 
in  the  best  part  of  her  voice,  which  soars  above  the 
orchestra  and  chorus  with  unclouded  purity  and 
splendor,  from  the  impressive  opening  to  the  mag- 
nificent climax.  Such  singitig  has  every  claim  to  be 
apostrophized  as  perfect — a  great  word,  but  this  time 
by  no  means  ill  applied.  Whatever  concerted  music 
Madame  Goldschrnidt  had  to  sing  (as,  for  example, 
the  double  quartet,  "For  he  shall  give  his  angels 
charge,"  and  the  quartet,  "  Cast  thy  burden  upon 
the  Lord,"  in  both  of  which  she  took  the  chief  part) 
she  sang  well — which,  from  so  practised  and  experi- 
enced an  artist,  was  not  surprising.  We  were  a  little 
disappointed,  nevertheless,  with  the  scene  where 
Elijah  sends  the  youth  to  the  seashore  to  look  out  for 
rain.  We  expected  considerably  more  from  this; 
and  yet,  if  summoned  to  state  our  objections  to  the 
quiet  and  unobtrusive  reading  of  Madame  Gold- 
schmidt, we  should  be  at  a  loss.  There  were  also  a 
few  (very  few)  other  points  with  which  we  were  not 
wholly  satisfied,  whether  it  was  with  the  "  tempi,"  the 
readings,  or  what  not;  but,  under  the  immediate  in- 
fluence of  so  generally  exquisite  a  performance,  we 
cannot  stop  to  particularize  as  blemishes  what  others 
might  possibly  refer  to  a  standard  of  taste.  We  .are 
persuaded  that  in  very  many  respects  Madame  Jenny 
Goldschmidt  never  sang  with  greater  power  than  last 
night,  and  arc  convinced  that  no  other  vocalist  has 
hitherto  approached  her  in  the  soprano  music  of 
Mendelssohn's  Elijah. 

Paris. 

A  new  opera  has  been  produced  jt  the  Italiens,  en- 
titled Fiorina.  It  is  the  work  of  JI.  Pedrotti,  director  of 
the  theatre  at  Verona,  and  I'.as  been  succ^ssrnl.  How- 
ever, the  composer  has  fair  right  to  complain  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  treated  by  the  principal  artists, 
who  succeeded  in  making  him  supremely  ridiculous. 
At  everv  encore,  and  almost  after  every  round  of  ap- 
plause, they  rushed  for  poor  M.  Pedrotti,  and  dragged 
him  to  the  footlights,  where  he  stood  bowing  his  ac- 
knowledgements to  an  audience,  many  of  whom  were 
convulsed  with  laughter  at  his  frequent  apparition. 
The  first  two  acts  are  good,  the  third  is  an  anti-climax, 
and  after  the  first  night  the  opera  was  compressed  into 
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two.  I  shi^ll  not  even  nttempt  a  description  of  tlie  Ubrei- 
(0,  which  is  from  an  Italian  pen,  and  which  rivals  the 
greatest  masterpieces  of  stupidity  and  involvement.  It 
is  more  incompreiiensible  than  tlie  Znuberjlole^  and  pos- 
sesses a«  little  of  human  interest  as  that  trinmph  of  ba- 
thos. But  M.  Pedrotti  is  no  Mozart,  tliongh  he  has  bor- 
rowed from  him  not  a  little;  and,  m  one  particular  in- 
stance, it  might  have  been  supposed  that  Signor  Everar- 
di  had  mistaken  his  rvle  for  that  of  Don  Giovanni,  so 
curlou'^ly  did  his  serenade  resemble  "  D<?h  vleni  a  la 
fvntsiray  M:ul.  Penco  made  a  pretty  little  peasant. 
Her  vocalization  is  brilliant  and  effective,  and  lier  voice 
is  sweet  and  silvery.  Sig.  Carrion  proved  himself  once 
more  to  be  a  u^^eful  tenor,  wiio  never  refu'^es  a  part,  and 
who  sings  wliatever  he  undertalvcs  with  good  taste  and 
artistic  feeling.  Signors  Everardi  and  Zucchini  were 
efficient  in  tlteir  respective  parts.  We  are  promised  the 
Leonora  of  ilercadante,  the  Matrhnonio  Str/reto,  Don 
G'wvnnni,  Seiniramide,  Ernani,  and  a  new  opera  by  Sig- 
nor  Botte?=ini,  of  which  report  speaks  highly,  entitled 
L'Assedlo  dl  Flrenze. 

With  next  week,  Jldlle.  Cmvelli's  engagement  at  the 
Opei"a  comes  to  a  clo?e.  Madame  Tedesco  lias  jnst  been 
engaged  by  M.  Crosnier  for  three  j'ears,  and  will  make 
her  appearance  in  a  few  diiys  either  in  the  F«uori/e,  or 
as  Fides  in  the  Pro^yJwfe.  Mdlle.  Donati,  said  to  possess 
agood  soprano  voice,  has  also  been  engaged. 

Alboni  has  commenced  nn  engngement  at  the  opera 
in  Bru'isels,  where  she  sang  on  Monday  in  the  Sar- 
biei^e.  Nothint;  could  exceed  tlie  warmth  of  her  recep- 
tion, and  onr  Flemish  friends  were  unusually  entlmsins- 
tic.  The  Brussels  opera  has  been  a  sad  failure  this 
year,  for  except  Caroline  Dnprez,  who  sang  for  a  few 
weeks  at  the  commencement  of  the  season,  they  have 
been  unable  to  secure  a  prima  donna  of  even  second-rate 
abilities; — to  nse  an  Irishism.  Four  tenors  have  made 
their  (/c7;w(!,  and  all  failed.  Indeed,  during  the  last  two 
years,  Paris  has  appropriated  every  Belgian  artist  worth 
the  Iiaving,  and  while  j\I;idame  Marie  Cabel,  Madame 
Lauters,  and  Monsieur  Everard  are  niehtly  winning  ap- 
plause at  the  Opera-Comiqne,  the  TIieatre-Lyriqne,  and 
the  Op^ra-Italien,  \.\\%"- braves  Beiges'"  at  home  must 
be  content  with  what  the  Pari<:ian  mnnao:ers  choose  to 
leave  them. —  Corr.  London  Musical  World,  Dec.  22. 

St.  PETERSBURGn. — The  Italian  operatic  season 
opened  with  Sig.  Verdi's  Macbeth^  which  was  followed 
at  the  next  representation,  by  R/goIetto,  in  which  Mme. 
Bosio  made  her  debut.  The  company  includes  the  fol- 
lowing artists:  Mesdames  Bosio,  De  Meric-Lablache, 
Lotti ;  Signors  Lablache,  De  Bassini,  Tagliafico  and 
Tamberlik. 

ScH"vvERiN. — Herr  Von  Flotow,  the  composer  of 
Stradella,  Martha^  Tndra,  etc.,  has  been  appointed  In- 
tendant  of  the  Hof-Theatre. 

CoBURG. — A  medal  has  been  struck  at  Brussels  in 
honor  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Co- 
burg,  in  his  character  as  a  composer.  On  one  side  of 
the  medal  is  the  bust  of  the  duke,  with  the  motto, 
"Ernest  II.,  due  regnant  de  Saxe-Coburg."  On  the 
other  side  is  the  Saxon  escutcheon,  surrounded  by  a 
wreath,  composed  of  lyres  and  shields.  On  the  latter 
are  the  titles  of  the  duke's  musical  works :  Zaire,  Toni, 
Casilda  and  Sainte-Cluire,  and  the  names  of  the  au- 
thors of  the  libretti,  Millinet,  Elshalz,  Birch-Pfeiffer, 
etc.  Underneath  the  escutcheon  is  a  shield  with  mar- 
tial attributes,  and  the  inscription  :  Eckenforde,  5 
April,  1849." 

Berlin  — Last  week,  thcKoniglicherDomchorcom- 
menced  its  series  of  concerts  at  the  Singacademie,  in 
the  presence  of  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  a  most  bril- 
liant audience.  There  was  not  a  single  empty  place  in 
the  room.  The  first  part  was  composed  of  Palestrina's 
'  Kyrie',  Vittoria's  *  Iraproperia',  Bernabei's  'Agnus 
Dei,'  and  Caldara's  '  Crucifixus.'  The  second  part 
included  Johann  Sebastian  Bach's  Motet,  *Herr,  wenn 
ich  Dich  nur  habe',  Mozart's  '  Miserecordias  Domini,' 
a  prelude  and  fugue  by  J.  S.  Bach,  and  Beethoven's 
variations  in  C  minor — the  two  last  pieces  being  played 
by  Herr  von  Billow.  On  the  morning  of  the  2nd  inst., 
a  grand  musical  demonstration  was  held,  in  the  Sing- 
academie,  by  the  various  musical  institutions  and  solo- 
ists of  the  capital,  in  honor  of  Dr.  Franz  Liszt.  Herr 
Grell  made  a  complimentary  speech  in  the  name  of  the 
Singacademie.  Stern's  Gesang-Verein  sang  a  selec- 
tion from  Elijah.  Herren  Von  Biilow  and  Laub  exe- 
cuted a  duet  by  MM.  KuUak  and  Vieuxtemps,  and 
Herr  Laub  furthermore  performed,  alone,  Bach's  fugue 
in  G  minor.  Herr  Theodor  Formes  sang  one  of  Dr. 
Liszt's  songs,  and  Mdlle.  Meyer,  the  grand  air  from 
Gluck's  Orpheus.  There  is  nothing  new  at  the  Eoyal 
Operahouse. 
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About  Symphony  Programmes. 

In  our  running  commentary  on  our  Boston 
concerts,  viewing  them  with  reference  mainly  to 
their  tendency  to  promote  or  put  back  real  musi- 
cal taste  and  culture  in  the  community,  we  have 


in  most  cases  in  this  journal  laid  more  stress  upon 
the  programme  than  upon  the  performance.  AVe 
believe  it  to  be  of  much  more  importance  what 
music  we  shall  hear,  than  Iww  we  shall  hear  it 
given,  although,  of  course,  no  one  can  be  indiffer- 
ent to  tlie  execution  of  a  piece  of  music,  and  the 
better  the  work,  the  better  it  should  be  performed. 
But  a  good  book  can  benefit  us  in  spite  of  a  bad 
reader,  and  the  first  essential  is  gond  music,  quite 
as  much  as  good  books.  We  rejoice,  therefore, 
to  see  the  question  of  programmes,  of  fit  selec- 
tions, seriously  discussed  in  public  prints,  where 
it  is  too  much  the  custom  that  the  singer  or  the 
player  gets  all  the  notice,  and  the  composer  none. 
Let  this  be  our  excuse  for  copying  here  the 
whole  thus  far  (whether  it  will  go  farther  we 
know  not)  of  a  pleasant  little  controversy  which 
has  sprung  up  in  the  Transcript  since  the  per- 
formance of'  M.  Gouvy's  Symphony  at  one  of 
the  six  Orchestral  Concerts. 

[From  tlie  Transcript  of  Jan  8.] 

A  TVoKD  ABOUT  Symphonies.  Mr.  Editor:  I 
went  to  the  Music  Hall  on  Satuidiiy  evening,  with  a 
good  degree  of  curiosity  concerning  the  merits  of 
Gouvy's  Symphony  No.  2,  which  was  then  perform- 
ed for  the  lir.st  time  before  a  Boston  audience.  Af- 
ter hearing  it  throu^di  (and  the  orchestra  did  it  full 
justice,)  I  was  unable  to  find  in  it  sufficient  merit  to 
warrant  its  repetition.  It  has  but  a  meagre  supply 
of  melody  (chiefly  contained  in  the  first  and  last 
movements)  and  no  features  which  indicate,  in  the 
composer,  a  lively  fancy  or  a  powerful  conception. 
The  audience  regarded  it  with  little  favor,  as  was 
clearly  proved  by  their  reservation  of  hearty  ap- 
plause for  the  sparkling  Allegretto  from  Beethoven's 
8th  Symphony. 

Now  as  a  Symphony  forms  a  very  important  part 
of  our  concert  programmes,  why  cannot  this  post  of 
honor  be  always  given  to  some  composer  of  the 
rank  of  Mozart  or  Haydn  %  If  Gouvy's  Symphony 
was  selected  for  the  sake  of  novelty,  the  works  of  the 
other  two  composers  can  abimilantly  furnish  this 
desideratum.  Each  of  them  has  a  preat  number  of 
Symphonies,  but  very  few  of  which  (some  three  or 
four,  possibly,)  have  been  played  in  Boston  within  a 
score  of  years.  There  is,  iudeed,  a.  legend,  that  a 
band,  cxistinc;  here  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago, 
used  to  play  them  ;  hut  the  present  race  of  concert- 
goers  probably  derived  little  benefit  therefrom. 

Now,  Messieurs  Directors,  if  yon  will  give  up  the 
Symphony  department  of  the  remainiii};  concerts  to 
Haydn  or  Mozart,  a  positive  benefit  will  be  confer- 
red on  the  admirers  of  true  Art.  x. 


[From  the  Transcript  of  .Tan.  15.] 

MdsiCAL  Mattef.s.  Mr.  Editor:  An  article  in 
the  Transcript,  a  few  evenings  since,  in  which  the 
writer  kindtij  advises  the  Directors  of  the  Orchestral 
Concerts  how  best  to  further  the  cause  of  music 
among  us,  (viz  :  by  only  giving  the  public  Sympho- 
nies of  Beethoven  and  Mozart,  and  never  hazarding 
the  production  of  a  work  of  such  importance  as  a 
Symphony  by  any  modern  composer,)  certainly  calls 
for  some  coiinnent. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Directors  will  doubtless 
wish  to  thank  Mr.  X.  for  bis  kindness  in  calling 
their  attention  to  the  excellence  of  the  works  of  the 
great  masters,  and  would  then  remind  him  that  out 
of  fonr  concerts,  two  have  been  devoted,  in  the  Sym- 
phony department,  to  Beethoven's  Sixth  and  Sev- 
enth Symphonies,  and  one  to  Mendelssohn's  Scotch 
Symphony.  (I'erhaps,  however,  he  may  not  look 
upon  Mendelssohn  as  fit  to  educate  the  public.) 
These  three  programmes  look  as  if  those  who  wrote 
them  were  aware  of  the  excellence  of  Beethoven  and 
his  brethren. 

In  the  second  place,  we  would  ask  X.  if  he  thinks 
it  is  much  to  devote  one  concert  out  of  si.x  to  the 
production  of  a  very  pleasing  and  well  written  Sym- 
phony, (which,  perhaps,  he  docs  not  quite  compre- 
hend, after  one  hearing.)  which  was  new  to  an  Amer- 
ican public;  which  gave  an  indication  of  what  a 
young  composer  of  our  own  day  can  do  in  this  de- 
partment of  music;  and  which  had  been  ]ilayed  with 
so  much  satisfaction  before  the  most  critical  audi- 
ence in  Europe  (that  of  the  Leipsic  Gewandhaus) 
that  the  author  returned  the  next  year  with  a  new 
composition  of  the  same  class,  which  was  performed 
before  the  same  audience  with  equal  gratification. 

Are  we,  because  wo  consider  Shakespeare  and 
Milton  the  greatest  of  poets,  never  to  read  Tennyson 


and  Longfellow,  Bryant  and  Browninff?  Are  we, 
bccatise  we  bow  before  Raphael  and  Michael  Ango- 
lo,  never  to  look  at  Turner  and  Landseer,  Sehefler, 
andDcramps^  The  most  cultivated  audiences  are 
those  which  best  know  what  is  troing  on  in  the 
world  around  them,  as  well  as  what  has  gone  before 
them.  We  measure  the  greatness  of  the  greatest  by 
the  relative  proportions  of  the  lesser,  and  we  cannot 
be  Justin  our  appreciations  of  either  without  a  thor- 
rough  knowledge  of  the  capacities  of  both.  The 
meanness  of  mind  which  only  admits  of  the  highest 
excellence  as  fit  food  for  its  cultivation  ;  wdiich  can- 
not look  at  the  bumble  field  violet  because  it  is  not 
as  great  and  as  strong  as  a  forest  oak,  gives  the  most 
deadly  blow  to  all  national  progress  in  Art  or  Sci- 
ence, and  only  renders  men  bigots  and  schismatics. 
There  are  greater  glories  and  lesser  glories,  differing 
in  kind  and  in  brightness.  A  hill  is  not  unworthy  of 
attention  because  it  is  not  a  mountain,  nor  a  wren 
because  it  is  less  gorgeous  than  a  bird  of  paradise. 

Let  us  study  liberality.  Let  us,  while  we  give  the 
greatest  share  of  our  time  to  the  marvels  of  Art,  al- 
low at  least  now  and  then  a  moment  to  that  wdiich, 
provided  it  be  good  within  its  limit,  will  serve  to 
make  us  enjoy  the  greatest  the  more,  when  we  return 
to  them,  and  enable  us,  if  we  have  liberal  minds,  to 
see  that  there  are  many  degrees  of  excellence,  and 
that  unless  we  are  predetermined  to  worship  only 
liaphael,  Beethoven,  and  Shakespeare,  v/e  can  find 
much  to  enjoy,  in  a  lesser  way,  in  what  is  pleasing 
and  graceful,  as  well  as  in  that  which  is  sublime  and 
unapproachable.  Perhaps  the  truth  is  that  we 
American  Athenians  think  we  know  too  much  ;  that 
we  ai'e  so  conversant  with  all  that  is  greatest  and  best, 
that  all  else  palls  upon  our  pampered  palates.  We  ask 
pardon  of  Mr.  "  X.,"  wdio  is  doubtless  an  American 
Athenian,  deigning  only  to  acknowledge  the  giants  of 
Art  who  alone  are  worthy  to  interest  his  mind. 

A  DijiiNisiiED  Seventh. 


(From  tile  Transcript  of  Jan.  16.) 
Another  "  Word  about  Symphonies." 

Mr.  Editor :  I  find  that  an  article  of  mine  in  the 
Transcript  of  the  8tb  inst.  has  elicited  a  rejoinder  in 
yesterday's  paper.  I  must  commence  my  comments 
on  this  response  by  observing  that  Mr.  "  Diminished 
Seventh"  has  fallen  into  a  serious  mistake,  at  the 
outset,  in  stating  my  position.  I  did  not  counsel  the 
Directors  of  our  Orchestral  Concerts  to  make  their 
symphony  selections  from  the  works  cf  Beethoven  and 
Mozart,  for  good  opportunities  of  knowing  Beet- 
hoven's symphonies  have  been  given  us  within  the 
last  five  years.  What  I  did  suggest  was,  that  the 
sym|ihonies  for  the  remaining  concerts  should  be 
taken  from  the  works  of  Mozart  or  Haydn.  My  res- 
pondent, by  failing  into  this  error,  has  materially 
weakened  his  second  paragraph.  Pie  should  have 
read  more  carefully  the  closing  part  of  my  communi- 
cation. 

In  his  third  paragraph,  Mr.  "Diminished  Seventh" 
asks  if  I  think  *'  it  is  much  to  devote  one  concert  out 
of  six  to  the  production  of  a  very  pleasing  and  well- 
written  Symphony?''  (which  gave  so  much  satisfac- 
tion to  the  most  critical  audience  in  Europe  that  the 
author  was  induced  to  furnish  another  composition 
of  the  same  class,  which  was  performed  before  the 
same  audience  with  equal  gratification).  I  reply: 
Under  the  circumstances,  it  was  "  much."  And  let 
lis  consider  these  circumstances.  Our  opportunities 
for  hearing  Symphonies  are  few — very  few.  Boston 
is  not  like  Leipzig,  or  several  other  continental  cities, 
in  furnishing  abundant  opportunities  for  hearing  the 
performance  of  every  description  of  instrumental 
music.  Admitting  that  Gouvy's  Symphony  was 
"very  pleasing  and  well-written,  yet  therefore  should 
its  performance  have  displaced  a  Symphony  which 
[even  on  a  first  hearinfj)  might,  in  its  every  move- 
ment, have  enraptured  the  audience  ? 

I  think  I  can  mention  a  Symphony,  wdiich  on  a 
first  hearing,  would  delight  the  greenest  audience 
which  could  be  found  in  New  England.  I  mean 
Haydn's  Symphony  in  D,  which  was  among  those 
performed  here  last  winter.  Now  I  have  sufficient 
faith  in  this  composer  to  believe  that  his  works  might 
furnish  7nany  other  Symphonies  cqaaWy  delicious — and 
yet  (charming  trait !)  giving  no  trace  of  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  composer.  The  play  of  his  fancy  is  un- 
tiring, wdiether  in  the  frolic  of  an  allegro,  or  the  inef- 
fective sweetness  of  an  ad.agio;  and  yet,  to  not  one  of 
our  orchestral  concerts  this  winter  have  his  Sympho- 
nies, or  those  of  his  kindred  spirit,  Mozart,  contributed. 

Mr.  "Diminished  Seventh"  asks  if  because  we 
consider  Shakspeare  and  Milton  the  greatest  of  poets, 
we  are  never  to  read  Tennyson  and  Longfellow, 
Bryant,  and  Browning  ?  I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
sanction  any  such  narrowness.  But  now,  sir,  sup- 
pose that  the  reading  public  had  only  been  allowed  to 
see  Macbeth  and  Lear,  .and  the  first  two  books  of 
the  Paradise  Lost ;  then  suppose  them  to  be  informed 
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that  a  whimsical  publisher  had  sotne  forty  of  Shak- 
speare's  plays,  and  the  remaining  books  of  the  poem, 
locked  up  in  his  safe,  preferring  to  issue  works  of 
more  modern  description.  Would  they  then  read 
Tennyson  and  Longfellow  with  as  much  satisfaction 
as  at  present  1     I  think  not. 

Now,  liy  all  that  I  can  learn,  there  are  atleast/br/y 
Symphonies^  by  Haydn  and  Mozart,  of  which  Boston 
audiences  are  totally  ignorant.  The  people  of  Leipzig 
have  probably  enjoyed  abundant  opportunities  of 
hearing  these  Symphonies;  and  therefore  may  act 
wisely  in  fostering  pleasing  novelties.  As  Bostonians 
are  circumstanced,  they  should,  it  would  seem,  first 
gain  some  needful  knowledge  of  the  greatest  orches- 
tral productions  of  Mozart  and  Haydn,  after  which, 
it  will  be  full  time  enough  to  look  up  the  works  of 
Mr.  Gouvy,  and  composers  of  similar  calibre.  Mr. 
"Diminished  Seventb"  remarks  that  "the  most  cul- 
tivated audiences  are  those  which  best  know  what  is 
going  on  in  the  world  around  them,  as  well  as  what 
has  gone  before  them." 

Very  true ;  but,  in  musical  matters,  Bostonians  have 
thus  far  necessarily  remained  ignorant  of  the  greatest 
portion  of  "  what  has  gone  before  them,"  and,  there- 
fore, even  if  they  were  fully  apprised  of  "  what  is 
going  on  in  the  world  around  them,"  they  would 
hardly  bear  the  complimentary  designation  of  "  the 
most  cultivated  audiences."  Let  us  hope  that  this 
misfortune  may  be  remedied.  x. 

These  remarks  appear  to  us  well-meant,  and 
not  without  rnuch  reason,  upon  both  sides.  That 
"  Diminished  Seventh  "  misunderstood  "  X."  is 
cjuite  evident.  The  latter,  if  we  mistake  not,  is 
much  more  of  a  Haydn  and  Mozart  man  than  an 
enthusiast  about  Beethoven,  whom  we  doubt  not, 
nevertheless,  that  he  appreciates.  But  he  writes, 
it  seems  to  us,  like  an  amateur  of  the  old  school 
of  symphony  music, — one  brought  up  with  a  pro- 
found reverence  for  Father  Haydn,  and  who 
looks  upon  his  symphonies  as  the  everlasting  mo- 
dels In  that  kind.  His  point  is,  that  knowing  so 
much  of  Beethoven,  it  is  high  time  wo  went  back 
and  made  ourselves  familiar  with  the  stepping- 
stones  to  him, — with  his  illustrious  predecessors, 
whose  symphonies  were  the  wonder  and  delight 
of  a  music-loving  generation  or  two  before  us. 
He  writes  in  good  temper,  and  without  the  arro- 
gance, that  we  can  see,  of  which  his  respondent 
charges  him  ;  and  in  his  general  view  of  the  true 
economy  of  our  great  musical  opportunities  (not 
over  many  at  the  best)  he  has  our  sympathy. 

Let  us  rejoice  that  we  have  persons  of  such 
different  preferences  who  care  so  seriously  about 
symphonies  as  to  make  them  matter  of  such  dis- 
cussion. The  three  communications  are  instruct- 
ive, and  suggest  the  following  inferences. 

1.  It  is  impossible,  in  a  course  of  only  six  sym- 
phony concerts,  to  satisfy  either  the  momentary 
preferences  or  lasting  partialities  of  all  even  of 
the  most  truly  appreciative  of  great  music.  Mo- 
zart and  liaydn  are  good ;  every  one  feels  a  por- 
tion of  his  birthright  withheld  from  him,  if  he 
may  never  hear  them ;  some  even  think  them  in- 
comparable, and  that  to  leave  them  out  in  sym- 
phony concerts  is  to  leave  out  Hamlet  in  the 
play.  Beethoven,  too,  is  good  ;  in  our  day  he  im- 
presses the  larger  number  far  more  deeply  than 
any  master  ;  his  music  has,  perhaps,  more  of  the 
deeper  spirit  of  this  age  in  it ;  his  symphonies  are 
played  more  frequently  than  others,  because  both 
musicians  and  public  find  in  them  more  meaning, 
more  excitement,  more  that  speaks  to  their  inmost 
souls  than  they  do  in  any  other.  But  there  are  ge- 
niuses since  Beethoven,  who  have  produced  great 
symphonies  ;  there  is  that  wonderful  symphony  of 
Schubert;  there  are  the  two  of  Mendelssohn; 
many  would  add  Schumann,  or  Gade,  or  both,  to 
the  list ;  and  where  there  is  really  genius,  really 
high  Art,  is  it  not  always  good  to  hear  a  Sym- 
phony ?     Haydn  wrote  many  more  than   anybo- 


dy, but  who  will  say  that  they  collectively  con- 
tain as  much  as  the  immortal  nine  of  Beethoven  ? 
It  is  good  also  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world,  what  merit  or  interest  there  may  be  in 
younger  efforts  in  the  same  great  form.  But  how 
are  we  to  provide  nil  these  gooil  things  even  in  a 
Leipzig  winter  ?  how,  especially  in  a  Boston  sea- 
son of  six  concerts,  where  but  one  symphony 
upon  an  evening  will  be  tolerated  ?  How  contrive 
to  satisfy,  in  a  selection  of  six  pieces,  both  those 
who  want  to  renew  the  glorious  impression  of 
the  Beethoven  symphonies  ;  those  who  are  anxi- 
ous to  have  the  forty,  or  more,  of  Haydn  and 
Mozart  taken  from  the  shelf  and  aired ;  those 
who  mcurn  that  such  splendid  things  as  they 
have  heard  once  or  twice  f]-om  Schubert,  Men- 
delssohn, &c.,  cannot  be  heard  every  winter ; 
those  who  are  eager  to  give  "  young  Germany" 
a  chance ;  those  who  are  curious  to  hear  and  re- 
cognize clever  young  efforts  from  all  quarters, 
foreign  and  domestic  ; — in  short  the  thousand-and- 
one  tastes,  and  whims,  and  preferences  which 
must  e.xist  about  all  such  matters  ? 

2.  What  then  does  it  all  point  to  ?  To  the  most 
economical  use  of  opportunities  so  few.  It  would 
be  very  narrow  to  insist  on  always  having  the 
three  or  four  very  greatest,  if  we  had  opportuni- 
ty for  these  and  man}'  more  besides.  But  when  our 
opportunities  are  only  six  in  a  whole  winter,  can 
we  afford  to  give  up  one  of  them  to  the  trial  of  a 
work  which  may  gratify  curiosity,  but  puts  forth 
otily  the  claim  of  cleverness  and  not  of  genius, — 
a  work  creditable  to  a  young  author,  but  taking 
no  deep  hold  on  any  one  ?  Can  we  for  correct- 
ness, elegance,  and  so  forth,  dispense  with  real 
inspiration?  We  must  conclude  that  every  one 
of  six  such  precious  chances  ought  to  be  secured 
to  some  great  v/ork  of  a  great  master. 

3.  And  here  we  recognize  the  soundness  of 
"  X's"  position  in  his  last  communication.  We 
are  not  a  musically  cultivated  people,  like  the 
Germans.  If  we  were,  our  very  familiarity  with 
the  existing  treasures  of  the  Symphonic  Art 
would  make  us  curious  to  hear  new  efforts,  and  at 
the  same  time  fit  to  judge  of  them,  and  safe  from 
injury  to  our  own  taste  in  the  hearing  of  them. 
But  it  is  not  so  with  us.  Our  musical  taste,  as  a 
community,  is  yet  to  be  formed ;  it  is  all-impor- 
tant that  we  form  it  upon  contemplation  of  the 
best  models,  that  we  go.  to  real  works  of  genius, 
so  that  we  may  feel  the  real  worth  of  music,  feel 
it  and  receive  it  deeply,  and  know  the  difference 
between  true  Art  and  idle  fashion  or  mechanical, 
ambitious  manufacture.  If  you  look  into  the 
further  recess  of  the  sculpture  gallery  in  the 
Athena3um,  you  may  see  at  one  glance  what  Art 
is  and  what  it  is  not,  by  comparing  the  "  Day  and 
Night"  of  Michael  Angelo,  with  that  monstrous 
snow-image-like  abortion  of  an  American  "  Back- 
woodsman," in  which  marble  seems  to  try  to  look 
like  plaster.  There  they  are ;  with  both  before 
you,  you  are  safe ;  the  true  puts  out  the  false. 
But  suppose  our  only  gallery  contained  only  such 
"  Backwoodsmen,"  or  gentler  subjects  treated 
feebly  or  falsely  by  mediocre  talent,  such  as  al- 
ways finds  its  circle  of  admirers : — what  would  be 
the  influence  upon  the  public  taste  ?  Suppose 
you  had  not  room  for  both,  should  it  not  be  Mi- 
chel Angelo  in  preference  to  the  specimen  of 
new  or  native  talent  ?  Suppose  the  Phydian 
Jove,  the  Apollo,  the  Diana,  the  Laocoon,  the 
Venus  of  Mi!o,  &c.,  were  kept  out  of  sight,  all 
but  two  or  three  of  that  great  rank,  to  make 


room  for  larger  hospitality  to  interesting  first 
attempts,  it  may  be  horrible  abortions,  on  the 
strength  of  local  or  personal  considerations,  or 
theoretic  encouragement  to  rising  talent  and  faith 
in  the  future — would  that  be  true  economy  of  our 
small  means  of  such  esthetic  culture  ? 

4.  "  Diminished  Seventh"  is  entirely  right  in 
wishing  the  horizon  of  our  musical  experience 
extended ;  as  also  in  the  idea  that  we  know  the 
great  familiar  models  better,  after  listening  to  the 
best  attempts  of  secondary  talent.  We  all  join  in 
lamenting  the  few  chances  which  young  compo- 
sers have  of  getting  their  larger  works  brought 
fairly  or  at  all  before  the  public.  But  the  en- 
couragement of  young  productive  talent,  import- 
ant a  matter  as  it  is,  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  objects  of  the  one  only  series  of  concerts  in 
community,  in  which  that  community  may  learn 
what  of  truest,  greatest,  most  immortal  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  Art  of  Music. 


CONCERTS. 

The  German  Trio. — The  second  concert  of 
Messrs.  Gartner,  Hatjse  and  Jungnickel, 
took  place  at  Chickering's  on  Friday  evening 
last  week.  The  vocalist  of  the  evening  was  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Long.  We  were  not  able  to  be  present, 
but  record  the  following  programme  : 

PART  r. 

1.  Grand  Sonata  in  A  minor  Op.  47,  for  Piano  and 

Violin Beethoven. 

PAKT  n. 

2.  Cavatina,  Eetly  se  cm  dele Dnnizttti. 

3.  Souvenir  de  Spa  Fanfcaisie,  for  A'ioloncello F,  Servais. 

4.  Grand  Duo  (Ooncertant,)  for  Piano  and  A'io- 

lin Wollf  and  DBeriot. 

B.  Two  Songs C.  Girtner. 

PART  in. 
6.  Trio  C  minor,  Op    1.    No.  3  for  Piano,  Violin, 

and  Violoncello Beefcliov3n. 

Grand  Union  Concert. — The  performance 
of  Handel's  "  Messiah,"  last  Saturday  evening, 
by  the  Musical  Education  Society,  swelled 
by  volunteers  from  the  Handel  and  Hatdn 
Society  to  a  chorus  of  perhaps  two  hundred 
and  fifty  voices,  appeared  to  indicate  the  fact  that 
six  performances  (by  various  bodies)  of  that 
oratorio  within  a  month,  were  at  least  one  too 
many.  With  fair  weather  the  Music  Hall  was 
far  from  full.  It  was  too  late  to  borrow  any  in- 
terest from  Christmas,  while  for  the  many  some 
less  familiar  work  (none  could  be  greater)  would 
have  been  more  inviting.  No  other  oratorio,  or 
musical  work  whatever  has  attained  to  an  anniver- 
sary place  in  the  great  social  festival  of  Christ- 
endom ;  and  any  work  which  enjoys  that  prerog- 
ative, that  certainty  of  being  never  sufl!ered  to  be- 
come forgotten,  should  not,  at  all  events  need  not, 
be  brought  out  very  often  in  the  intervals.  Yet 
doubtless  a  Saturday  evening  gave  many  a  chance 
to  hear  the  sublime  work,  who  are  debarred  from 
it  on  Sunday  evenings;  more  than  one  clergy- 
man we  noticed  from  the  neighboring  towns,  lis- 
tening with  a  fresh  enthusiasm,  which  it  was  plea- 
sant to  behold. 

The  performance  was  on  the  whole  a  very  good 
one.  The  choruses  were  generally  sung  correct- 
ly and  with  spirit.  A  certain  hardness,  however, 
a  want  of  round  and  mellow  ensemlle  of  tone 
seemed  to  distinguish  their  effect  from  that  of  the 
last  performances  in  that  hall.  Yet  the  bod}-  of 
soprani  was  richer,  fuller,  fresher  than  in  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  chorus.  The  "  Hallelujah" 
and  the  "  Wonderful"  went  finely.  The  orches- 
tra was  select  but  small.  Mr.  Arthurson  ap- 
peared to  sing  with  a  good  deal  of  effort,  yet  in 
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Comfort  ye  and  Every  Valley,  he  succeeded  in 
producing  a  true  and  artistic  utterance  of  tlie 
music,  and  in  passages  some  of  his  best  tones. 
A  recitative  and  air  like  Thy  Eehuke  and  Behold 
and  see,  it  is  always  good  to  hear  from  one  in 
whom  so  much  true  taste  and  feeling  make  up  for 
any  deficiencies  of  voice.  The  best  of  voices,  in 
its  best  estate,  without  those  more  interior  excel- 
lencies, would  but  affect  us  painfully  in  such  a 
song.  The  singer  had  to  be  excused  from  the 
stronger  effort  demanded  by  the  air :  Thou  shall 
dash  them.  Mr.  Mozart  sang  the  bass  solos  of 
the  first  part  with  a  firm  and  solid  voice  and  ac- 
curate reading,  but  rather  mechanically  and  with 
a  painful  setting  apart  of  the  notes,  staccato- 
wise,  in  the  roulade  passages.  Nothing  but  a 
certain  ease  and  elasticity,  only  acquired  by 
thorough  vocal  culture,  can  save  those  old  man- 
nerisms of  melody  from  drowsiness.  Mr.  Pratt, 
who  sang  the  bass  songs  of  the  last  part,  (  Why 
do  the  nations  rage,  and  The  trumpet  shall  sound), 
acquitted  himself  very  creditably,  doing  all  loy- 
ally, with  conscientious  care ;  yet  his  tones 
come  out  of  too  unitbrm  a  calibre,  not  modulated 
and  shaded  so  as  to  give  life  and  grace  to  the 
whole  melody. 

Mrs.  Long's  voice  was  more  beautiful  than 
ever  in  the  annunciation:  There  ivere  Shepherds ; 
the  high  tones  had  a  crystal  clearness,  and  this 
time  she  failed  not  once  in  intonation.  In  Re- 
joice greatly,  and  /  know  that  my  Redeemer, 
she  still  improves ;  but  there  is  still  too  much  evi- 
dent hard  work  for  her  in  the  rapturous  roulades 
of  the  former,  and  room  for  greater  depths  of 
spiritual  expression  in  the  latter.  Who  but  the 
most  lark-like  and  the  most  saint-like  of  great 
singers  is  fully  equal  to  those  two  songs  V  Mrs. 
Long  wins  more  and  more  respect  by  her  earnest 
and  successful  study  of  such  music.  Mrs.  Went- 
■WOKTH  sang.  Come  unto  Him,  and  But  thou 
didst  not  leave,  with  her  usual  purity  and  care- 
fulness of  style ;  a  favorite  always.  Miss 
Twitchell's  deep  and  full  contralto,  and  sim- 
ple, reverential  manner,  told  with  true  effect  in 
He  was  despised  ;  greater  freedom  of  utterance, 
greater  flexibility,  and  a  less  sombre  character  of 
tone  are  needed  to  make  0  thou  that  tellest  as 
declamatory  and  impressive  as  it  should  be. 

We  ptesume  the  performances  of  the  "  Mes- 
siah "  for  this  winter  are  over,  and  we  now  look 
forward  to  the  Education  Society  for  "  Jeplitha," 
to  the  Mendelssohn  Choral  for  "  St.  Paul,"  and 
to  the  Handel  and  Haydn  for  the  "  Creation." 


Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club. — We  en- 
tered Ghickering's  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth 
Concert,  on  Tuesday  evening,  to  find  the  room 
overflowing  into  the  ante-room.  By  far  the 
largest  Chamber  audience  of  the  season,  and 
most  eager  listeners  besides.  The  programme 
was  a  choice  one. 

PART  I. 

1.  Quartet  in  E  flat,  No.  4 Mozart. 

Adagio — Andanfe — Minuetto — Finale,  Allegro. 

2.  Trio  Id  C  minor,  No.  1,  op-  1 Beettioven. 

Allegro — Andante — Scherzo — Finale,  Allegro. 

Messrs.  Trenkle,  Meisel  &  \V.  Fries. 

PART  ir. 

3.  Quartet  in  E  flat,  No.  3,  op.  44 Mendelssolin. 

Adagio  and  Scherzo. 

4.  Elegie,  No.  1,  op.  8,  for  Clarinet Ryan. 

Thomas  Kjan. 

5.  "  Kreutzer  Sonata"  in  A,  op.  47,  for  Piano  and 

Violin Beethoven. 

Introduction  and  Allegro — Andante  and  Variations — 

Finale,  Presto. 

Messrs.  Trenlile  &  Fries. 

We  were  sorry  to  lose  this  chance  of  renewing 
acquaintance  with  that  model  Quartet  (of  which 
we  have  in  past  years  said  so  much)  by  Mozart  ; 
and  also  with  that  early  Trio,  full  of  young  Her- 
culean strength,  of  Beethoven.  Mr.  Ryan's 
Elegie,  of  which  we  heard  not  the  beginning, 
seemed  a  composition  full  of  graceful,  tender 
melody,  well  suited  to  the  clarinet,  and  delicately 
set  off  by  a  quartet  accompaniment  of  strings 
which  showed  not  a  little  refinement  of  harmony. 
The  only  question  was  whether  the  piece  was 
not  prolonged  a  little  farther  than  its  inspiration 


warranted ; — always  the  tendency  with  these  free 
compositions  of  a  sentimental  order.  It  was  of 
course  beautifully  played. 

Tlie  old  "Kreutzer  Sonata"  alone  was  enough 
to  reward  one  for  a  long  walk  to  Chickei'ing's. 
It  IS  some  years  since  it  has  been  played  here  in 
public.  Its  passionate  Allegro,  leaping  with  fiery 
impatience  from  the  brooding,  dark  .soliloquy  of 
the  slow  violin  introduction,  and  wrestling  Prome- 
theus-liko  with  Fate ;  its  solemn,  large,  profound- 
ly religious  Andante,  with  the  admirable  varia- 
tions, each  a  new  inspiration  from  the  theme  ; 
and  the  bright  and  playful  Presto  Finale,  are 
each  perfect  in  its  way,  and  exceedingly  char- 
acteristic of  Beethoven.  Mr.  Trenklk  played 
the  piano-forte  part  with  masterly  precision,  clear- 
ness and  effect,  and  without  any  virtuoso  aflfecta- 
tions.  The  commencement  however  betrayed 
a  little  stiffness  of  timidity.  He  is  one  of  our 
best  pianists.  Mr.  Fries's  violin  left  little  to  be 
desired. 

4 — «=» — ► 

Chit-chat. 

Attractions,  which  never  failed  before,  will  fail  to- 
night, if  there  be  not  a  large  audience  at  the  Fifth 
Orchestral  Coxcert.  Look  at  the  programme 
on  our  last  page.  The  old  C  minor  Symphony  is 
a  grand  conciliator  of  all  opinions  ;  old  and  young, 
ultra-classical  and  ultra-modern,  Haydn  ites  and 
Schumann-ites, — all  own  the  inspiration  of  Beetho- 
ven's Fifth,  and  to  Boston  it  is  dear  as  the  memory 
of  first  love.  The  Scptuor,  hy  the  same  muster,  the 
Olieron  and  '■  Siege  of  Corintli"  Overtures,  the  ever- 
fascinating  AoHunio  from  the  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  the  solo  hj' Wolf  Fries,  and  two  choice 
songs  from  Mozart  and  Haydn,  sung  by  Mrs.  Weni- 
worth,  offer  an  agreeable  variety. 

On  Monday  night  begins  the  Opera,  and  for  some 
weeks  Lagr.4.nge,  and  Didiee,  and  Hensler, 
Brignoli,  S.alviani,  and  Morelli  will  bo  the 
talk,  eclipsing  oratorio  and  concert.  The  auditori- 
um of  the  Boston  Theatre  will  doubtless  present  a 
brilliant  array  ;  but  we  wonder  at  the  policy  of  not 
announcing  the  piece  for  the  opening  night  in  better 
season.  On  their  return  flight  from  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia,  the  troupe  favored  New  York  again 
last  evening  with  Don  Juan. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Asso- 
ciation, (a  society  composed  mainly,  but  not  wholly,  of 
gr.iduates  of  Harvard,  and  meriting  a  fuller  notice  than 
we  have  room  for  now,)  took  place  at  the  Revere  House 
on  Monday  evening.  The  business  was  followed  by  a 
plea.?ant  supper,  of  a  most  Gesthetic  character,  of  which 
not  a  few  distinguished  literary  and  artistic  gentlemen 
partook,  and  toasts,  short  speeclies,  music,  vocal  and 
instrumental,  stories,  &c.,  prolonged   the   feast   into  the 

short  hours Mile.  De  Lahiotte,  the  very  successful 

teacher  of  the  Piano  in  classes,  announces,  it  will  be 
seen,  the  commencement  of  a  new  class. 


Correspondence. 

New  York,  Jan't  15. — On  Saturday  last  the 
second  Piiiliiarmosic  concert  took  place,  attracting, 
if  possible,  a  still  greater  crowd  than  the  first.  The 
performance,  on  the  whole,  was  very  satisfactory. 
Cade's  beautiful  '■  Ossianic"  Symphony  (I  can  find 
no  better  terra  to  characterize  it),  w.as  well  rendered, 
particularly  the  last  two  movements — that  loveliest 
of  Adagios  and  the  Finale,  wiih  its  strange,  wierd 
chief  theme.  The  novelty  of  the  evening  was  Ber- 
lioz's overture  to  Les  francs  Juges;  one  of  his  ear- 
lier works.  Opinions  vary  considerably  with  rcLiard 
to  this  composition,  hitherto  unknown  to  us,  but  I 
cannot  agree  with  those  who  were  highly  pleased 
with  it,  and  thought  it  the  best  part  of  the  concert. 
I  did  not  like  it  by  any  means  as  well  as  the  overture 
to  "  King  Lear,"  by  the  same  composer,  which  we 
heard  some  years  ago.  It  did  not  interest  me  at  all, 
although  there  are  many  fine  points  in  it.  The 
instrumcntadon  is  at  times  very  powerful  and  effect- 
ive, and  one  melody  is  quite  pretty  and  pleasing, 
but  commonplace.  I  am  not  enough  of  a  musician 
to  dissect  and  analyze  such  a  work  on  a  slight  ac- 
quaintance; suffice  it  to  say  that  1  could  not  like  it, 
though  I  tried  my  best  to  do  so.  Badiali,  the 
good-natured,  the  conscientious,  the  earnest  artist, 
was  hailed  with  trcmendons  applause.  He  is  very 
popular  with  our  public,  and  justly  so,  indeed'  His 
voice  is  wonderful,  seemingly  not  in  the  least  im- 
paired by  years,  (of  which  he  is  said  to  have  nearly 


reached  his  full  measure  of  three  score  and  ten),  and 
is  .as  powerful,  as  firm,  and  as  much  under  his  con- 
trol as  ever.  His  style  is  so  perfect  too,  that  one 
can  almost  forget  the  unsatisfactory  music  which  he 
only  too  often  sings.  He  gave  us  the  other  night  two 
arias,  by  Mercadante  and  Verdi,  in  both  of  which 
he  was  rapturously  encored.  Mr.  Schmitz  played 
a  Concertino  by  Weber  on  the  French  horn,  which 
is,  itself,  a  beautiful  instrument,  reminding  one,  in 
its  sound,  of  purple  velvet,  but  which  is  much  better 
adapted  to  the  slow,  massive,  long  drawn  out  notes, 
than  to  rapid  variations  and  fioriture.  The  pro- 
gramme said  that  "in  this  piece  the  composer  had 
succeeded  in  producing  the  effect  of  full  chords  on  the 
instrument;"  but  I  must  own  that  this  effect  was 
rather  ludicrous  than  anything  else;  not  at  all  repay- 
ing either  performer  or  listeners  for  the  evident  diffi- 
culty of  producing  it.  Weber's  gushing,  joyous 
overture  to  Euryanthe,  with  its  stately  fugue,  so 
wondrously  wrought  up,  closed  the  concert,  and  was 
played  with  a  great  deal  of  spirit,  but  only  heard  by 
half  of  the  audience.     Shame  on  the  other  half! 
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%s[ri!{xii^t\\xi[\\i^. 


MLLE.  G.  DE  LAMOTTE 

Has  the  honor  to  announce  that  she  will  betjin  a  SECOND 
QUARTER  next  week,  for  the  instrnction  of  Young  Ladies 
and  Misses  on  the  PIANO-FOllTJi.— Apply  55  Hancock  St. 

GEORGE   W.  PRATT, 

music  roo.vi  under  park  street  church. 


S!G.    AUGUST©    BENDELAR!, 

RESIDENCE,  No.  66  PINCKNEY  ST. 

J.    TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Itesidence  No.  5G  KiieelaEid  Street. 

MLLE.  GABRIELLE  DE  LA  MOTTE 

— GIVES — 

INSTRtJCTION    on  ilie   PIANO-FORTE, 

And  may  be  addressed  at  her  residence,  55  Ilancock  St. 

BOSTOW    THEATRE. 

The  Mannger  has  the  honor  of  announcing  that  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  give 

A  SEASOX  OF  NINE  KIGHTS  OF 

ITALIAN     OPERA, 

AT  THE  BOSTON  THEATRE, 

Commencing  on  MONDAY,  January  21st,  1856,  and  continuing 
during  a  period  of  three  Wf-eks— the  Opera  Nights  beng  fixed 
for  Monday,  AVednesday,  and  Friday  of  each  week. 

The  repertoire  will  consist  of  tlie  following  most  popular 
Operas. 
I  Pwritani,  K^orma, 

II  Trovalore,  Semiramicle, 

LiBbda  di  CJiamouniiK,      Uoji  Giovanni, 
Somiambula,  Tlie  Propliet. 

IJa  Pavorita, 
In  addition  to  the  nine  regular  representations  there  will  be 
an  extra  performance  each  Saturday  Afternoon. 


TO  THE  BOSTOKT  PUBILIC. 

Relying  upon  and  fueling  confident  of  your  cordial  support, 

it  h-cs  been  determined,  on  the  part  of  the   management,  in 

carrying  out  the  above  announcement,  to  spare  no  effort  to 

present  these  representations  in  an  unexrep'"ionable  manner. 

During  the  f-ea.'^on,  the  following  Artistes  wiil  have  the  honor 
of  appearing  before   you,  and  in   the  list  may  be  foynd  the 
names  of  many  wlio   have  met  with  the  most  complete  and 
flattering  success  both  in  Europe  and  America. 
Madame  ANNA  DE  LA  GRANGE, 
Miss  ELISE  HENSLEli, 

Mile.  NANTIER  DTDIEE, 

Mile.  MARTINI  D'ORMT, 

MUe.  A^ENTALDI. 
Sicnori  DRIGNOLT,  GASPARONT, 

SALVIANI,  GIULIO, 

MORET.LT,  ARNOLD!, 

AMODIO,  QUINTO, 

ROVERB,  MUELLER, 

And  in  the  Ballet, 

MUe.  DE  LA  TIGNE,  Mens.  HIPPOLITE. 

AMATI  DUBREUIL, Stage  Manager. 

MAX  MARETZEK,. .  .Musical  Director  &  Conductor. 

The  prices  of  admission  are  placed  at  the  lowest  possible 
sum  that  will  probably  ensure  a  return  of  the  large  expendi- 
ture required.    They  will  be  as  follows  : 

Balcony, 9F2. 00 

Parquet  and  First  Tier, 1-50 

Second  Tie^:, 100 

Amphitheatre, 50 

Seats  secured  in  all  parts  of  the  house,  except  the  Amphi- 
theatre. 

The  Office  for  securing  reserved  seats  for  the  season,  will 
open  at  the  Music  store  of  E.  H.  WADE,  No.  197  "Washington 
Street,  on  Monday,  January  14, 1856. 
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ORCHESTRAL    CONCERTS. 
THE    FIFTH 

OF  THE  SUBSCRIPTION  SERIES  OF  SIX 

GKAISJB    ORCHBSTRJlIs   CONCERTS 

Will  be  given  at  the 

BOSTON     MUSIC     HALL, 

On  Saturday  Evening,  Jan,  19th,  1856, 

With  the  assistance  of 

MRS.  E.  A.  WENTWORTH  and  Mr.  "WULF  FRIES. 

Conductor CARL  ZERRAHN. 

PROGRAMME. 
Part  I. 

1.  Symphony  No.  5,  in  0  minor, Beethoven. 

2.  Aria:  "Dove  sono"    from  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,  Mozart. 

Sung  by  Mrs,  Wektworth. 

3.  Overture  to  Oberoriy Weber. 

Part  IT. 

1.  Andante  and  Variations,  and  Finale  from  the  Septet 

in  E  flat.  op.  20,. .,. , .  .Beethoven. 

2.  Solo  for  Violoncello:  •'  Souvenirs  de  Spa." 

Played  by  Wulf  Fries. 

3.  Canzonet:  "  My  mother  bids  me  bind  my  hair,". .  .Haydn. 

Mrs.  U'entwortu. 

4.  Notturno,  from  the  Midsinmner  Nighfs  Dream, 

Mendelssohn. 

5.  Overture  to  Siege  of  Corintii, Rossini. 

Tickets  Fifty  Cents  each,  to  be  obtained  at  the  usual  places. 
Also,  in  sets  of  six,  good  for  any  of  the  remaining  concerts,  at 
®2.50  per  set. 

Doors  open  at  6)^.    Commence  at  7K  o'clock. 

IIQ'AXJGURATIOI^  OF   THE  STATUE 


BEET:E3:o"^Eisr- 

THE  Directors  of  the  BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Comnuttee  of  the  Orrhestral  Concerts, 
propose  to  celebrate  the  placing  of  CRAWFORD'S  BRONZE 
STATUE  of  BEETHOVEN  in  the  MUSIC  HALL,  bv  a  Grand 
Festival  to  take  place  on   SATURDAY.  Marrh  2d,  1856. 

The  Festival  will  open  with  a  Poetical  Prologue,  written  and 
recited  by  Wm.  W.  Storv,  E?q.  The  Prologue  ended,  the  Pro- 
gramme will  be  as  nearly  as  possible  the  followinfi; : 

Overture  to  Egmont — Grand  Aria  from  i^/(/e?/o— Fantasia 
for  Piano,  Chorus  and  Orchestra— ^rff^iiVe  song — First  move- 
ment of  VioHn  Concerto— and  the  Choral  Symphony. 

As  the  Festival  is  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  the  greatest 
of  Composers,  and  as  it  is  the  first  time  that  a  Statue  of  a 
great  artist  has  been  erected  in  America,  the  Committee  hope 
there  will  be  shown  among  the  members  of  the  musical  pro- 
fession a  desire  to  assist  in  the  said  celebration,  and  will  grate- 
fully receive  any  proposition  from  individual  artists  to  that 
effect.  In  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

CHARLES  C.  PERKINS,  Chairman. 


[ffJOB 


ICr-' 


neatlj  and  protnptlj  execDted  at  this  Offici 


L'ART   DU   CHANT  APPLIQUE 
PIANO. 
BY     S.    THALBERG. 


AU 


As  the  Piano,  properly  speaking,  cannot  render  that  which 
is  most  perfect  in  the  beautiful  art  of  Singing,  namely,  the 
faculty  of  prolonging  sounds,  we  must  overcome  this  imper- 
fection with  addre.ss  and  skill,  and  be  able,  not  only  to  simu- 
late sustained  and  prolonged  notes,  but  to  swell  them  also. 
Emotion  renders  us  ingenious,  and  the  necessity  of  express- 
ing what  we  feel  creates  for  us  resources  which  never  occur  to 
the  mechanical  performer. 

With  this  fiict  in  view,  the  distinguished  Thalberg  has  in 
this  work,  in  which  he  applies  the  art  of  singing  to  the  Piano 
Forte,  selected  transcriptions  from  those  masterpieces  of  the 
great  composers,  brith  ancient  and  modern,  which  are  most 
particularly  vocal  in  their  effects,  and  adopted  a  simple  form  as 
the  most  appropriate  for  true  transcriptions,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  within  the  comprehension  and  executive  ability  of 
young  pianists,  tolerably  advanced.  The  prominentfeature  of 
these  transcriptions  is  the  singing  part,  the  viflody,  to  which 
particular  attention  is  given,  holding  to  that  fruitful  thought 
of  a  great  writer,  that  it  is  Melody  and  not  Harmony,  which 
lives  on  triumphantly  through  the  lapse  of  centuries. 

The  work  is  prefaced  with  a  series  of  general  rules  in  the 
art  of  singing  well,  to  which  we  would  direct  the  special  atten- 
tion of  all  those  who  would  aspire  not  only  to  the  name,  but 
the  nature -of  a  good  performer. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  transcriptions  : 

1.  QUATUOR  de  VOpera  I  Puritani,  de  Bellini. 

2.  THE  GIORNI,  Air  de  Pergolese. 

3.  ADELAIDK,  de  Beethoven. 

4.  AIR  D'EGLISE  du  celebre  Chanteur  Stradella. 
g    (  LACRYMOSA  tire  de  Requiem  de  Mozart. 

*  (  DUO  de  Noces  de  Figaro,  Opera  de  Mozart. 

6.  PERCHE  MI  GUARDI  E  PIANGI,  Duetto  de  Zelmira,  de 

Rossini. 

7.  BELLA  ADORATA  INCOGNITA,  Romanza  dell' Opera  II 

Giuraraento,  de  Mercadante. 

8.  NEL  SILENZIO  FRA  L'ORROR,  Coro  de  Congiurati  nell 

Opera  II  Crociato,  de  Meterbeer. 

9.  EINSAM  BIN  ICH  NICHT  ALLEINE,  Ballad  tir6  Weber's 

Preciosa. 

10.  LA  MEUNIER  ET  LE  TORRENT,  tir6  des  Chansons  de 

la  Meuniere  de  F.  Schubert. 

11.  DUET  de  Der  FreischUtz,  de  Weber. 

12.  IL  MIO  TE30R0,  Air  de  Don  Giovanni,  de  Mozart. 
Frice,  in  one  large  quarto  volume,  handsomely  and  durably 

bound  in  cloth,  and  lettered,  S3. 

PubUshed  by  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  St. 
ED'WARD    I,.    BAIiCH, 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^      y  9   Broadway,  N.Y.^ 

MUSICAL    PRESEKTS. 

NOVELLO'S  OCTAVO  EDITIONS  OP  ORATORIOS,  in 
Vociil  Score,  with  a  separate  a'-roinpaoiment  for  the  Organ 
or  Piano-Forte.  By  VI^CE^T  NovELLO.  These  worlis  will  he 
found  apprrpriate  presents,  comhining  elegance  with  a  mode- 
rate outlay  lor  a  standard  work. 

y70R-KS  AhRT^ABY  COMPLETED : 

HAYDN'S 

Creation, (Bound)  $1 .25 

HANDEL'S 

Solomon, , (Bound)  1.88 

Israel  in  Egypt "        1.63 

Messiah, "        1.63 

Samson, *'        1.88 

Judas  MaccahKus, "        1.63 

Jephtha, "        1.63 

Dettingen  Te  Deum,  I  fp,riprl  0  63 

Coronation  Anthem,  "  Zadock  the  Priest,"  J 1"^"!"''  ^■'Jo 

Joshua, (Bound)  1.38 

Acis  and  Galatea,  (Paper  covers)  75  ) 

Ale.xander'.s  Feast,  "  80  J "        2.25 

Ode  to  St  Cecilia's  Day,    "  50) 

Deborah, "        1.63 

Saul, "        1.63 

MENDELSSOHN'S 

St.Paul "        1.63 

Hymnof  Praise— Lobgesang,  (Paper)  ®1. 00  1  {(        •,  oo 

As  the  Hart  Pants,      ■                "            .38  J' ' '  '■■''° 

MOZART,   HAYDN,   AND   BEETHOTEN. 
The  Three  Favorite  Masses,  with  the  Latin  words,  and  an 
English  adaptation  by  K.  G.  Loraine,  Esq.,  namely  : 

Mozart's  Twelfth  Mass, (Paper)  88  ) 

Haydn's  Third  or  Imperial,     "        63  [ (Bonnd)2.13 

Beethoven's  Mass  in  0,  '•        63 ) 

"  Engedi ;  or  David  in  the  Wilderness,  (Paper)  0.75 

Mozart's  15th  Mass  (the  celebrated  Requiem,). . .        "        0.50 

EOMBERG'S 
Lay  of  the  Bell, "        0.63 

All  the  Choruses  from  the  octavo  editions  may  be  had  sepa- 
rately, Irom  3  cents  to  13  cents  each. 

Also  each  piece  from  the  above  Oratorios  to  be  had  sepa- 
rately in  full  music  size. 

C.    BKEUSING, 
IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

O;^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

L.   H.    SOUTHAED. 

TEACH  EK     ©F     MU§BC, 
865  \'irasl]iiiig:toji  Street,  Bostom. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

MaBlufactory,  379  "Wasliiugtoii  Street, 

BOSTON,     MASS. 

MR.  J.  C.  D.  PARKEK, 

WILL   be   happy  to   give  instruction   in   Piano-forte  and 
Organ  playing,  and  the  Theory  of  Music.    Address;— 
No.  3  Uayward  Place.  May  26.  tf 

J  .    M  .    MOZART, 

RESIDENCE,    18  MARION  STREET,   BOSTON. 
Address  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange,  282  Washington  St. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  he  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  5?50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  9^30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 


CHICKEKINa    &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND    AND    SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


TKEMONT     STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 

MUSIC     AND     JOB     PBIlSrTIIJ'G    OFFICE, 


NEW    COURSE    OF    HARMONY, 

BY  I..  H,  SOUTHARD. 

The  Publishers  c.'tU  the  atfention  of  the  mogical  profeFsion 
to  this  work,  as  one  eminently  calculated  to  li'^bten  the  labors 
of  the  teacher,  and  rapidly  advauce  the  pupil.  It  is  etniihati- 
cally  a  Practical  work,  serving  both  as  a  Manual  of  instruc- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  and  a  Text-book  on  the  other;  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  work,  together 
with  the  very  large  number  of  exerc:i.«eR  and  example?,  pn-eents 
great  advantages,  to  both  scholar  and  t«acher,  over  any  eimilar 
work  of  the  kind.  Teachers  highly  commend  the  work.  Mr. 
William  Mason  says  it  is  a  work  unsurpassed  in  the  larguage. 
Mr.  George  J.  Webb  says  that  it  is  a  work  perspicuous  in 
diction,  methodical  in  arrangement,  and  pufficjently  copiouf  to 
embrace  all  the  essentials  of  the  general  doctiine  of  accord. 
It  can  be  ordered  through  any  respectable  Music-peller,  and 
will  be  sent  through  the  mail  on  the  receipt  of  the  price, 
(@1,75,)  postage  prepaid. 

GBO.  P.  RCSD  &  CO.,  Pnblisliers, 
13TremontSt.  Boston. 

CAItl.    HAUSE 

OFFERS  his  services  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
iu  the  higher  branches  of  Piano  playing.  The  atrention 
of  Amateurs,  Professional  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  wii^h 
to  accomplish  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
ing, is  respectfully  requested 

Mr.  Hause  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Richardrion,  282  VYashington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  Row. 

MEYEK    &    TKETBAK, 

3ni|inrtrr3  nuii  ^c^nlilisjjrrH  nf  3Hn5ir, 

BUFFALO,    iV,   Y, 

(E7=-AGENTS  for  the  Publishing  House  of  G.  M.  MEYER,  Je. 
Brunswick. 

SCHUBERTH  &  CO.,  MUSIC  BEPOT,  539  BROAD- 
WAY, N.  Y.,  old  established  publishing  house,  founded 
thirty  years  ago  in  Hamburgh  and  Leipzig,  request  the  public 
to  inspect  their  immense 
Stock  of  One   Million  Works,  tlie  largest  in 

tlie  Uuited  States. 
Our  own  25,000  publications  rank  highest  in  Europe,  and  sur- 
pass by  far  all  that  has  ever  been  published  in  the  United 
States. 

These  facts  empower  us  to  sell  good  music  at  the  lowest 
rates.  To  Dealers,  Seminaries  and  Teachers,  very  favorable 
terms. 

[C^Our  PIANOS,  Grand,  Upright,  and  Square,  combine 
richness  of  tone,  elegance  with  cheapness,  having  no  compe- 
tition. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

IMFOKTEKS  OF  FOKEIGM  MU§5C, 

HAVE  KEMOVED   TO 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 

NEW    YORK. 

CARD, 

MR.  PIERRE  BERTHOUD,  Professor  of  Music, 
graduate  of  the  Conservatoire  de  Paris,  pupil  of  Neu- 
mann, Maledeu  and  other  distinguished  Musicians  at  P;iris, 
begs  to  announce  that  he  is  now  ready  to  take  pupils  in  Bos- 
ton, on  the  Piano,  Musical  Composition,  Harmony,  etc. 

He  is  permitted  to  refer  to  Rev.  Dr.  E.  N.  Kirk,  Boston  ;  Prof. 
Agassiz,  Prof.  Guyot,  Cambridge;  J.  S.  Dwighr,  Boston. 

Mr.  B.  may  be  addressed  at  Nathan  Richardson's.  Oliver 
Ditson's,  and  Reed  &  Co. 's  Music  Stores,  Boston,  orat  Alonzo 
Tripp^s,  Principal  of  the  Young  Ladies'  Institute,  now  opening 
at  35  Centre  street,  Roxbury. 

MR.  AUGUST  FRIES, 

Teacher  of  Music,  will  be  ready  to  receive  pupils  after  October 
15ih,aud  m;iy  be  addressed  at  Richardson's  Musii.-al  Esrhange, 
282  Washington  street,  or  at  his  residence,  15  Dix  Pluce. 

ADOLPH     KIELBLOCK, 

TEACHER    OF   MUSIC, 
V  .     S.    HOTEL,. 

Communications  can  be  left  at  Mr.  Ditson's  music  store. 

G.  ANDRE   &   CCS 

JStjot   of    jFof'STt    EiiiJ    Bomtstit    ^HusU, 

19  S.  NINTH  STREET,  ABOVE  CHESTNUT, 

(East  Side,)  PHIL.iDELPmA. 

[O^A  catalogue  of  our  stock  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  published.  Slusie  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 

O.    3E3C.    OXjiu^^1^S:£2, 
TEACHER  OF  MUSIC,  265  Washington  St. 
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Signer  Masoni. 

From  the  Private  Papers  op  the  late  Mr.  Brown. 

(A  FANTASY  PIECE.) 

[Copyright  secured  according  to  law.] 

(Concluded  from  p.  116  ) 

Within  a  month  after  his  arrival  in  Paris  he 
had  met  his.  old  master  and  the  family  several 
times,  and  had  passed  one  or  two  evenings  at 
their  hotel.  One  evening — the  date  he  remem- 
bered as  being  associated  with  the  events  of 
1848,  it  was  Feb.  28th — he  met  the  Masons  at 
an  evening  party,  to  which  he  had  accepted  an 
invitation  only  upon  the  usual  terms.  He  had 
had  more  conversation  than  on  any  former  occa- 
sion with  Miss  Sarah,  during  which  something  in 
her  manner  told  him  that  under  all  her  politeness 
was  still  a  feeling  of  superiority  to  one  whose  ex- 
traction and  previous  life  were  so  veiled  in  myste- 
ry. While  carrying  on  a  lively  chat  with  ano- 
ther young  lady,  who  was  evidently  proud  of  her 
companion,  his  thoughts  were  occupied  with  this, 
and  a  feeling  of  mortification  disturbed  him. 

"  I  do  wish  you  would  ask  him  to  play,"  said  a 
young  lady's  voice  at  a  little  distance. 

"  My  dear  young  lady,"  said  the  master  of  the 
house,  "the  Signor  is  invited  here  as  a  friend,  not 
as  an  artist.  You  know  his  aversion  to  playing 
in  mixed  companies,  and  it  would  be  an  outrage 
on  delicacy  for  me  to  request  him  to  pay  for  his 
evening's  entertainment,  in  music !  Tou  must 
indeed  excuse  me:" 

"  But  Bell  Elastings  has  been  telling  us  how 
splendidly  he  played  at  their  house,  Wednesday 
evening,  and  1  am  dying  to  hear  him,"  returned 
the  young  lady. 

"  That  is  a  mere  American  exaggeration,"  said 
Mr.  B.,  "  for  I  certainly  never  saw  you  look  so 


charmingly.     Happy  for   me   that   I  am  a  grave 
and  reverend  Signior !" 

•'  Oh  dear  !  oh  dear  !  "'  said  the  voice  ;  "  what 
a  provoking  man  you  are,  with  your  delicacy  !  I 
say,  Miss  Mason,  Miss  Sarah  Mason,  I  mean," 
continued  the  young  lady  after  a  moment's  pause, 
"  you  ask  him.  I  knoic  he  can't  refuse  you,  with 
your  great,  grand,  winning  way." 

"  We  will  see  as  to  that,  thought  I,"  said  Ma- 
soni, as  he  described  the  scene.  "  I  closed  the 
conversation  with  my  chatty  neighbor,  by  some 
commonplace  gallantry,  and  sauntered  away  to 
the  piano-forte  in  the  next  room,  where  some  of 
the  more  musical  were  collected,  and  accepted 
the  invitation  to  play  a  Polonaise  by  Chopin. 
When  I  closed,  Miss  Mason  was  standing  near 
me  ;  oh,  how  beautiful  she  looked,  with  her  noble 
face  showing  her  interest  in  and  appreciation  of 
the  music !" 

"  'If  Signor  Masoni  can  play  the  difficult  music 
of  Chopin  so  exquisitely,  how  superb  must  be 
that  violin  playing  which  renders  his  accomplish- 
ments upon  the  piano-forte  quite  forgotten  and 
unnoticed,'  said  she." 

"  I  bowed  my  thanks  for  the  compliment." 

"  Could  not  the  Signor  be  induced  to  break 
through  his  rule,  and  gratify  his  numerous  fj  lends 
•who  have  never  heai-d  him,  by  giving  them  the 
means  of  judging  for  themselves  how  much  he 
excels  our  other  famous  virtuosos  ?  "  continued 
she. 

"  May  I  adopt  what  I  am  told  is  an  American 
habit,  though  why  I,  d-O^  not  know,  and  reply  to 
Miss  Mason's  que.stlon  by  asking  another  ?  I  am 
told  that  Miss  Mason  is  a  remarkable  performer 
upon  this  instruinent.  Please  cast  j'our  eye  upon 
the  company  in  this  suite  of  rooms,  and  say  wheth- 
er you  would  like  to  make  an  exhibition  of 
your  art  in  this  promiscuous  assembly  ?  " 

"  But  you  are  an  artist."  Instantly  sensible 
that  she  had  made  a  false  step,  she  added,  "  you 
are  a  man." 

"  True  ;  and  because  I  am  a  man,  and,  I  ven- 
ture to  say,  an  artist  from  my  inmost  soul,  and 
because  the  tones  of  my  violin  are  the  language  of 
that  soul,  I  shrink  from  holding  up  any  acquire- 
ments I  may  have  made,  as  a  mere  subject  of 
■wonder  and  a.stonlshment  to  people  who  cannot 
comprehend  the  language  in  which  I  thus  speak." 

"  But  I  hear  of  your  playing  in  the  large  and 
frivolous  assemblies  of  the  head  salons." 

"  True  again,  T  do  so.  I  do  it,  too,  for  money. 
But  those  are  circles  in  which  I  neither  have, 
nor  wish  to  have,  a  social  position.  I  go  thither, 
perform  my  part  in  the  programme,  and  seek  In 
other  society  that  intellectual  enjoyment  which 
the  man  and  not  the  virtuoso  craves." 

"  But— " 


"  Excuse  me  a  moment  longer,  Miss  Mason.  I 
fear  you  do  not  view  this  matter  in  Its  true  light. 
I  am  a  devout  admirer  of  the  noble  literature  of 
your  country,  and  some  of  its  greatest  names  in 
science  and  letters  are  familiar  to  me.  1  find 
that  they,  almost  without  exception,  are  in  the 
habit  of  lecturing  in  seminaries  of  learning,  or  in 
public  promiscuous  assemblies,  for  money.  But 
could  you,  on  this  account,  in  such  an  assembly 
as  this,  request  Longfellow  the  Poet,  Emerson 
the  Essayist,  or  Whitney  the  Geologist,  to  mount 
a  temporary  rostrum,  and  give  us  a  specimen  of 
their  powers  ?" 

"  Certainly  not."  And  with  a  cold,  distant,  and 
queen-like  bow  she  left  me. 

"  The  next  week  I  received  an  invitation  to  a 
house,  whose  head  was  a  man  of  fine  musical 
taste,  and  which  was  one  of  the  few  where  I  had 
consented  to  break  through  my  rule.  My  in- 
stinct told  me  that  she  had  had  the  selection  of 
the  company,  for  there  was  not  an  unmusical 
person  in  the  room,  and  that  it  was  in  fact  her 
party  collected  at  Mr.  W.'s  house,  in  order  to 
give  her  an  opportunity  to  Invite  me  to  play, 
which  she  could  not  do  at  home,  without  a  decid- 
ed breach  of  good  manners. 

"  After  a  delightful  hour  of  general  social  inter- 
course in  the  small  and  select  circle  present,  Miss 
Mason  came  to  me  as  I  was  conversing  with  Mr. 
W.,  and  at  the  first  pause  addressed  me : 

"  '  Signor  Masoni,  I  wish  In  the  presence  of  our 
host  to  ask  your  pardon  for  the  undervaluation 
of  you  as  a  man,  and  as  an  artist,  implied  in 
my  request  the  other  evening  for  you  to  play  ;  I 
have  thought  much  of  what  you  said,  and  feel 
fully  how  strong  in  the  riglit  j-ou  were.  You 
see  who  the  people  here  this  evening  are,  and  I 
think  you  cannot  refuse  to  join  ?ne,  in  the  en- 
deavor to  aflbrd  them  a  pleasure,  which  I  hope 
they  may  not  soon  be  able  to  forget.' 

"  Oh,  Brown,  with  what  a  smile  was  that  said ! 
I  was  recognized  by  her  as  her  equal  to  the 
fullest  extent." 

"  Why,  Masoni,"  said  I ;  "  Talleyrand  or  Van 
Buren  could  not  have  shown  greater  tact !" 

"  I  know  nothing  as  to  that,  my  demeanor  to- 
wards her  was  instinctive. 

"  Indeed,  Miss  Mason,  before  a  company  in 
which  you  are  willing  to  exhibit  your  talents  and 
genius,  I  certainly  can  have  no  scruples." 

"The  servant  was  despatched  for  my  instru- 
ment, and  in  the  meantime  she  selected  from  the 
heap  of  music  a  work  which  she  handed  me  for 
my  approval. 

"  It  was  Beethoven's  '  Kreutzer  Sonata.' 

"  We  played  it.  She  did  play  like  an  angel. 
I  never  played  that  piece  so  before." 

The  long  story  of  Masoni's  gradually  growing 
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intimacy  with  the  young  lady  I  pass  over.  It  is 
the  old  tale.  He  had  never  intimately  known 
any  young,  beautiful  and  accomplished  woman, 
and  he  soon  began  to  lii-e  only  during  the  hours 
when  he  was  by  her  piano-forte.  His  incognito 
was  perfect.  Old  Peter,  from  whom  he  feared 
recognition,  if  from  any  one,  was  as  humble  and 
obsequious  to  the  great  Signor,  the  violinist 
who  made  his  pockets  richer  by  many  a  frano, 
as  to  any  of  the  gentlemen  who  visited  at  the 
house.  His  passion  increased  almost  to  delirium, 
fie  forgot  me,  he  forgot  everything  else. 

Did  she  in  any  degree  return  his  feelings  ?  He 
fell  (hat  he  possessed  a  strong  influence  over  her. 
She  certainly  loved  the  artist, — did  she  care  for 
the  man  ? 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  he  ever  dared  to 
speak,  or  in  any  manner  hint,  to  Miss  Mason  of 
the  fire  which  was  consuming  him.  There  was 
that  in  her  manner — ever  cordial,  kind,  polite  as 
it  was  to  him,  haughty,  proud,  and  even  arrogant 
as  he  saw  her  to  others,  the  plantation  girl  still — ■ 
which  prevented  this.  He  believed  himself  be- 
coming as  necessary  to  her  as  she  was  to  him. 
He  fancied  he  could  read  all  he  wished  in  the 
expression  of  her  eyes,  and  in  the  effect  of  his 
playing  upon  her,  and  yet  there  was  a  certain 
coldness  in  the  tones  of  her  voice  when  convers- 
ing with  him,  a  certain  repelling  element  strange- 
ly infused  into  her  cordiality  and  politeness, 
which  crushed  every  hope. 

Hope!  What  did  he  hope?  He  could  not 
say.  He  did  not  know.  He  thought  only  of 
the  present  moment.  The  future  was  a  thick 
darkness,  at  which  he  shuddered,  but  into  v^hich 
he  did  not  seek  to  penetrate. 

Summer  came  on  apace,  and  the  Masons  began 
to  talk  of  a  tour  in  Scotland.  Why,  as  the  time 
approached  for  their  departure,  did  such  a  change 
take  place  in  Miss  Sarah  ?  Whence  that  increas- 
ing air  of  constraint  in  her  intercourse  with  Ma- 
soni  ?  Whence  that  occasional  uncertainty  in 
her  performance  ?  that  growing  preference  for 
the  darker  and  more  sad  productions  of  Beet- 
hoven ?  Whence  that  half  melancholy,  dreamy 
mood  in  which  she  would  sit  hstening  to  Masoni's 
extemporizations  ?  She  conversed  with  him  less 
and  less,  but  when  she  did  speak,  the  tones  of  her 
voice  were  tenderer,  and  the  repelling  influence 
grew  ever  weaker.  Still  he  dared  not  speak — 
she  gave  no  hint  upon  which  he  might  speak. 

"  Three  weeks  ago,"  Masoni  went  on,  "  I  was 
preparing  to  go  out  in  the  forenoon  as  usual,  when 
a  carriage  stopped  before  the  house.  It  was  the 
Masons'  coach,  and  a  moment  after  old  Peter 
came  stumbling  up  to  my  door. 

"  '  Massa  and  Misses'  compliments  to  the  Signor, 
and  would  be  berry  happy  to  know  if  he  has  any 
engagement  dis  forenoon. 

"  '  No,  Peter,  why  ?' 

"  '  In  datcase,  here  is  a  note  for  Massa  Signor.' 

"  Here  is  the  note,  Brown  : 

"  Miss  Mason's  compliments  to  Signor  Masoni. 
The  rest  of  the  family  have  gone  out  for  a  few  hours' 
ride,  and  she  would  be  happy  to  continue  her  musical 
studies  with  the  Signor  in  the  meantime,  if  it  be  con- 
sistent with  his  other  engagements. 

Paris,  June  20th." 

"There  is  no  occasion  for  that  look.  Brown,— 

there  is  nothing  uncommon  in  the  note she  chose 

to  practise  when  the  house  was  still,  and  her  pa- 
rents and  sister  chose  to  take  their  drives  without 
her,  so  that  such  notes  came  every  week.  I  have 
saved  this  as  a  relic,  for  it  was  the  last. 


"  Our  music  would  not  go.  We  turned  from 
Mozart  to  Beethoven — from  the  sonatas  to  the 
romances,  in  vain.  Even  of  the  '  Kreutzer 
Sonata'  we  could  make  nothing.  Her  fingers  at 
length  left  the  keys — mine  did  but  mechanically 
rest  upon  the  strings.  We  sat  long  without  a 
word.  A  flood  of  jo}',  an  ocean  of  happiness,  too 
great  for  speech,  overwhelmed  me.  I  felt  that  all 
I  could  ask  was  mine.  All  thought  of,  every 
consideration  in  regard  to  the  dift'erence  in  our 
positions  had  been  for  weeks  obliterated.  It  was 
as  if  the  world  contained  but  two  beings,  and  we 
made  for  each  other.  And  now  at  this  moment, 
when  the  gate  of  Paradise  was  opened,  it  was 
the  horrible  face  of  my  bosom  demon  that  looked 
upon  me.      Ho  !  ho !  pretty  well  for  a  nigger  ! 

"  I  seemed  actually  to  hear  the  old  mockery.  I 
started  and  turned  round  to  see  if  any  one  was 
there  who  had  uttered  the  words.  I  was,  in  a 
moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  crushed  to 
the  earth.  'Without  the  warning  of  this  imagin- 
ary (real  V)  voice,  I  really  believe  that  in  the 
delirium  of  my  joy  I  should  have  broken  the 
silence  by  speaking  of  the  whirlwind  of  passion 
which  was  sweeping  me  before  it — and — and  that 
it  would  have  been  well  received.  But  now  I  saw 
in  all  its  fearful  extent  the  awful  gulf  that  sepa- 
rated us.  Did  I  read  her  heart  aright,  she  could 
never  join  her  fate  to  mine  until  the  mystery 
which  surrounded  me  was  cleared  up, — and  what 
hope  had  I  if  that  secret  was  disclosed  1 

"  If  I  had  spoken  ! 

"  Yet,  I  fully  believe  she  awaited  and  expected 
it.  I  could  see  the  effort  it  cost  her,  at  length, 
still  without  turning  to  me— for  she  had  sat  all 
this  time  at  the  piano — to  say  scarce  audibly: 
'  Play,  Signor,  I  shall  not  hear  you  many  times 
more !' 

"  It  was  almost  impossible,  but  I  obeyed.  My 
feeling  soon  began  to  find  expression  in  the  tones 
of  my  instrument,  in  all  their  horror  and  despair. 
I  never  played  so  before — I  never  shall  again. 
/  did  not  play — it  was  the  demon,  and  the  drops 
stood  upon  my  cold  forehead  as  I  heard  the  tones. 
That  proud,  strong  nature  at  length  gave  way 
entirely,  and,  bowing  her  head,  she  wept  like  a 
child.  I  paused.  With  an  effort  that  agitated 
her  whole  frame,  she  recfl.xe{ed  her  dignity  and 
composure  and  made,  some  slight  remark,  which 
told  me  in  its  tones  that  the  crisis  was  past,  and 
had  passed  unimproved — that,  were  I  other  than 
I  was,  the  shock  to  her  haughty  nature  was  one 
not  easily  to  be  forgotten.  After  some  minutes 
again  of  silence,  during  which  she  fully  resumed 
her  self-composure,  she  turned  towards  me,  and 
said  in  a  calm  voice  —  it  is  all  engraved  upon 
my  memory  '  as  with  an  iron  pen  and  lead  in 
the  rock  forever' — '  There  is  something  in  your 
music  to-day,  which  I  used  to  hear  when  I  was  a 
girl.' 

"  I  bowed,  I  could  not  speak. 

"  '  Oh  ho !'  whispered  the  demon,  '  give  her  the 
old  plantation  music,  and  see  if  she  will  recognize 
it.' 

"  Let  the  psychologist  explain  why  and  how 
that  allusion  to  my  boyhood  for  the  moment 
changed  the  whole  current  of  my  feelings — con- 
verted for  the  instant  all  my  love,  my  despair, 
into  some  demoniac  feeling  of  hatred  to  the  beau- 
tiful and  injured  being  before  me.  I  saw  in  her 
only  the  young  girl  who  had  crushed  me,  like  a 
nauseous  insect,  years  before — and  I  did  play  the 
old  plantation  music.    I  had  played  but  a  few 


moments  with  my  eyes  fixed  upon  hers — I  have 
no  doubt  filled  with  the  lurid  light  of  the  sea  of 
fire  within  me — and  her  eyes  fastened  to  mine  as 
if  fascinated  by  a  serpent,  when  an  expression  of 
scorn,  mingled  with  humbled  pride,  hopeless  love, 
outraged  womanhood,  each  triumphing  in  turn, 
shot  into  every  feature  of  her  face,  and  filled  all 
her  figure  with  an  indescribable  majesty,  as  she 
rose,  and,  white  as  the  driven  snow,  trembling  in 
every  limb,  just  gasped  out — 

"  '  AVho  are  you  ?'  " 

"Miss  Mason,  the  scars  of  the  brutal  flogging 
once  given  to  the  violinist,  whom  you  used  to 
hear  when  you  were  a  girl,  are  upon  my  back,  and 
they  smartjyet ! 

"  Such  a  shriek  ! 

"  The  French  servants,  who  hastened  into  the 
room,  bore  away  their  senseless  mistress,  and  I 
went  home  with  the  pangs  of  Erebus  in  my  bo- 
som, but  my  demon  in  triumph. 

"  That  evening  a  note  informed  me  that  the 
visits  of  Signor  Masoni  could  no  longer  be 
received  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Mason. 

'•  Of  course  not,  and  yet  before  a  week  had 
passed  I  was  ringing  at  the  door.  I  could  not  re- 
train. Peter  came.  The  moment  he  saw  me  he 
assumed  all  the  dignity  of  an  old  Roman,  and, 
not  waiting  for  me  to  speak,  said, — '  Berry  sorry 
to  be  so  imperlite,  but  Signor  Masoni's  visits  isn't 
agreeable  to  the  family.' 

"  But,  Peter,  for  heaven's  sake,  how  is  Miss 
Sarah  ?" 

"  '  Berry  sorry  to  be  so  imperlite,  I  say,  but  I 
must  not  have  no  sort  of  communication  with 
Signor  Masoni.     Massa's  orders  is  positive.' 

"  Oh  Peter,  don't  you  recognize  me  ?  Have 
you  forgotten  Dick  the  plantation  fiddler  ?  Do 
tell  me  whether  Missis  is  living  or  dead,  and  I 
will  never  trouble  you  again.  The  truth  flashed 
upon  Peter's  mind,  and  my  Medusa  face,  as  it  must 
have  almost  been,  seemed  to  turn  him  into  stone. 
Strange  that  at  that  moment  I  could  feel  the 
ridiculous !  But  the  oddity  of  his  bewilderment 
and  the  comicality  of  its  external  signs,  excited  a 
smile — the  feeling  which  caused  it  merely  floating 
upon  the  resistless  torrent  of  my  woe,  like  a  bub- 
ble upon  the  mighty  flood  of  Niagara.  His  words, 
when  he  did  speak,  are  ringing  in  my  ears  yet. 

"  '  Young  Missis  is  dying,'  and  then,  after  a  long 
look  at  me,  I  heard  him  utter  to  himself:  '  Looks 
just  like  his  father.' 

"  My  father  !   my  father  ! — who  was  he  ?" 

"  '  Old  Massa  !' " 

Thus  closes  the  manuscript  of  my  late  friend. 
In  looking  over  the  daily  records  of  personal 
events,  however,  I  have  found  the  following  en- 
tries in  relation  to  the  two  principal  persons  of 
this  history. 

June  20th,  1851. — In  the  Parisian  correspond- 
ence (June  2)  of  the  New  York ,  a  paper 

which  owes  its  circulation  mainly  to  the  scandal- 
ous matter  with  which  it  fills  its  columns,  I  find 
to-day    the   following    execrable    paragraph :  — 

"  Among  the  Americans  here  are  Mr.  M and 

family,  on  their  way  home  from  Italy.     The  proud 
and  beautiful  daughter,   who  created  such  a  sen- 
sation here  last  winter,  is  but  the  wreck  of  what 
she  was.     There  is  a  story  hinted  about  of  some  , 
strange  affair  with  one  of  her  father's  niggeis." 

By  heavens !  If  Blasoni  sees  that,  I  would  not 
give  a  dime  for  the  lives  of  either  that  rascally 
correspondent,  or  the  scoundrelly  editor. 
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Auff.  Gth,  1852. — Oh  why  am  I  chained  here 
to  this  beil  of  sickness  !  For  among  mj'  letters  to- 
day is  one  from  Wilkins,  now  in  New  York,  in 
whiuh  this  passage  occurs  : 

"Think  of  it;  Masoni  has  turned  up  in  this 
city  !  But  he  has  sunk  down,  down,  down,  until 
he  is  just  keeping  soul  and  body  together  playing 
the  violin,  and  drowning  memory  with  liquors  in 
the  lowest  dance  houses  !  Poor  fellpw!" 

Poor  fellow  !  Poor  fellow  ! 


Chat  witi  Hossini. 

BY    PEKDINAND     HILLEIl. 

[The  number  of  the  Kolner  Zeitung,  which  con- 
tains the  two  concluding  chapters,  having  failed  to 
-1107  ^V  i°  uonBlsuBJ?  8i[j  Aioaaoq  3Ai  'pUBl[  0}  aiuoD 
don  Musical  Worlds 

XII. 
After  dinner,  I  generally  smoked  a  cigar  with 
KossiNi.  For  some  little  time,  he  has  cultivated 
the  noble  art  of  smoking,  having  been  compelled, 
on  account  of  his  health,  to  give  up  taking  snuff, 
a  practice  of  which  be  was  most  passionately 
fond.  As  he  one  evening  offered  me  a  regalia, 
with  a  magnanimity  repeated  every  day,  he  ob- 
served : 

"  These  cigars  were  first  made  for  Ferdinand 
VII.,  after  whom  they  are  named." 

"  The  King  was  a  man  of  delicate  taste,"  I  re- 
plied, lu.xuriously  drawing  from  the  cigar  a  thick 
cloud  of  smoke. 

"  He  used  to  smoke  all  day  long,"  said  Rossini. 
"  On  the  occasion  of  my  making  a  short  trip  to 
Madrid  with  Aguado,  I  had  the  honor  of  being 
presented  to  him.  He  was  smoking,  when  he 
received  me,  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen.  His 
exterior  was  not  extraordinarily  attractive,  or  even 
clean.  After  the  interchange  of  a  few  phrases, 
he  offered  me,  in  a  most  friendly  manner,  a  cigar 
already  smoked  away,  but  I  declined  with  a  bow, 
and  did  not  accept  it.  '  You  are  wron3  to  refuse,' 
said  Maria  Christina,  in  a  low  voice,  and  good 
Neapolitan  ;  '  It  is  a  mark  of  favor  that  does  not 
fall  to  every  body's  lot.'  '  Your  majesty,'  I  re- 
plied, in  the  same  manner,  (I  had  known  her 
formerly  in  Naples)  '  in  the  first  place,  I  do  not 
smoke,  and  in  the  second,  I  would  not,  under  the 
circumstances,  answer  for  the  result.'  The 
Queen  laughed,  and  my  audacity  was  attended 
with  no  evil  consequences." 

"  It  was,  at  any  rate,  a  mark  of  favor  that  had 
its  drawbacks,"  I  observed. 

"  The  freer  from  any  drawback  was  the  conde- 
scension evinced  towards  me  by  Don  Fkancisco, 
the  king's  brother,"  continued  Kossini.  "Maria 
Christina  had  already  given  me  to  understand 
that  I  should  find  in  him  an  ardent  admirer,  and 
recommended  me  to  go  to  him,  immediately  after 
my  audience  with  the  king.  I  find  him  playing, 
and  with  only  his  wife ;  I  believe  that  one  of  my 
operas  was  lying  open  on  the  table.  After  a 
short  conversation,  Don  Francisco  turned  to- 
wards me,  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and  said 
he  had  to  beg  a  particular  favor  of  me.  '  Allow 
me,'  he  said,  'to  sing  the  air  of  Assurto  you,  only 
dramatically.'  Kather  astonished,  I  sat  down  to 
accompany  him  on  the  piano,  and  was  not  quite 
sure  what  he  meant,  whert  he  proceeded  to  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  struck  a  theatrical  atti- 
tude, and  then  to  the  great  amusement  of  his 
wife,  began  to  sing  the  air,  with  all  kinds  of 
movements  and  gestures.  I  must  confess  I  never 
witnessed  anything  like  it." 


"  How  you  are  to  be  envied,  maestro !"  I  ex- 
claimed. "  Not  only  did  you  have  Pasta  and  Mali- 
bran,  but  even  a  descendant  of  Henry  IV.  to 
interpret  your  works.  But  this  excursion  of 
yours  to  Madrid  was  the  cause  of  your  composing 
your  Stabat  Mater,  was  it  not?" 

"  I  composed  it  for  an  ecclesiastic,  a  friend  of 
Aguado's,"  replied  Kossini.  "  I  did  so  merely 
from  a  wish  to  oblige,  and  should  never  have 
thought  of  making  it  public.  Strictly  speaking, 
it  is  even  treated  only  mezzo  serio,  and,  in  the 
first  instance,  I  got  Tadolini  to  compose  three 
pieces,  as  I  was  ill,  and  should  not  have  been 
ready  in  time.  The  great  celebrity  of  the  Stabat 
Mater  by  Pergolese  would  have  been  alone  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  my  setting  the  same  text  to  music 
for  public  performance." 

"  Do  you  think  so  highly  of  Pergolese's  Stabat 
Mater,  then  ?"  I  inquired.  "  It  is  true  that  I 
never  heard  it  performed,  but  on  looking  through 
it,  I  found  I  was  more  pleased  with  certain  details 
than  with  the  work  as  a  whole," 

"  I  once  had  it  performed  in  Naples,  and  it 
produced  an  admirable  impression,"  said  Kossini. 
"  But  there  must  be  two  good  voices ;  they  must 
sing  it  well,  and  even  elevate,  by  nobleness  of 
expression,  certain  antiquated  passages.  The 
original  simple  instrumentation  must  be  retained 
too.  Lately,  it  was  given  by  large  choruses,  and 
with  modern  instrumentation,  somewhere  or  other, 
but  where  I  do  not  know — that  is  a  very  great 
mistake." 

"  It  always  appeared  to  me,"  said  I,  "  that  Per- 
golese  enjoyed  a  celebrity  which  was  rather  ex- 
aggerated. He  died  young,  it  is  true.  There  are 
plenty  of  persons,  too,  who  confound  him  with 
Palestrina,  and  who  know  as  little  of  the  one  as  of 
the  other.  Is  there  anything  in  the  Serva  Padrone, 
so  often  mentioned  ?" 

"  O,  yes,"  replied  Rossini,  singing  me  a  num- 
ber of  motives  out  of  that  old  opera,  without  en- 
tering into  any  further  explanations. 

"  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  sensitiveness  in 
Pergolese's  compositions,  I  must  allow,"  I  resum- 
ed ;  "  and  I  must  say  that,  the  more  I  advance  in 
years,  the  more  I  incline  to  what  is  simple  and 
expressive.     This  is  a  remarkable  fact!" 

" Not  at  all  remarkable,"  replied  the  maestro; 
"  the  feeling  will  grow  on  you  more  and  more." 

"  Youth  should  properly  be  the  season  for  sen- 
sations of  this  desci'iption,"  1  replied. 

"  In  youth,"  said  Rossini,  "  we  like  and  do  a 
great  deal,  because' it  appears  new  and  unusual. 
But  the  heart  is  developed  in  domestic  life,  and  in 
love  of  children,  in  more  mature  years — you  will 
find  I  am  right." 

"I  am  quite  willing  to  believe  it,  my  dear  maes- 
tro !"  said  I.  "The  great  influence  that  our 
mode  of  life,  and  those  by  whom  we  arc  surround- 
ed, exerts  upon  us,  even  as  artists,  will  be  denied 
by  no  oiie." 

"  I,  at  least,"  said  Rossini,  "  was  always  depen- 
dent, in  the  highest  degree,  upon  external  influ- 
ences. The  different  cities  in  which  I  wrote,  ex- 
cited me  in  different  ways;  I  adapted  myself, 
also,  to  the  peculiar  tastes  which  prodominated 
among  the  audiences  of  this  or  that  place.  For 
instance,  in  Venice  they  could  never  have  enough 
of  my  crescendo,  and  I,  therefore,  scattered  it 
about,  although  I  myself  was  tired  of  it.  In  Na- 
ples, I  was  able  to  lay  it  one  side ;  the  people 
there  did  not  even  like  it." 

"  Have  you  been  present,  as  a  calm  spectator,  ta 


many  representations  of  your  works?" I  inquired 

of  the  maestro. 

"  Behind  the  scenes,  1  have  been  so  often 
enough,  but  never  in  the  front  of  the  house,"  re- 
plied Rossini. 

"  Never !"  I  exclaimed. 

"  I  had  a  lesson  in  this  particular,  which  spoilt 
my  taste  for  it,"  answered  Rossini.  "  One  eve- 
ning, I  was  invited,  in  Milan,  to  go  to  a  friend's 
house,  to  a  '  Eisotlo.'  It  was  rather  too  early,  and, 
as  we  passed  the  Soala,  where  my  Pietra  di  Par- 
acjone  was  being  performed,  my  host  dragged  me,  - 
almost  in  spite  of  myself,  into  the  pit.  A  trio — 
one  of  the  best  pieces  of  the  opera — was  just  be- 
ing sung;  but  my  neighbors,  far  from  being  edi- 
fied by  it,  amused  themselves  by  abusing  me  and 
my  music  in  the  most  atrocious  manner,  not  giving 
me  credit  for  a  single  redeeming  point.  I  did  not 
feel  any  inclination  to  receive  any  further  lessons 
of  this  description,  for,  in  such  cases,  you  may 
take  the  part  of  any  one,  yourself  excepted." 

"  This  Pietra  di  Paragone  has  played  rather  an 
important  part  in  your  life,  then,  for,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  you  are  indebted  to  it  for  your  exemp- 
tion from  the  conscription,"  said  I. 

"  Certainly,  I  was  singled  out  to  be  a  soldier, 
and  there  was  no  possibiUty  of  getting  off,  as  I 
was  the  proprietor  of  a  house.  But  what  a  pro- 
prietor !  My  castle  brought  me  in  forty  lire  an- 
nually. But  the  success  of  the  opera  rendered 
the  general,  commanding  in  Milan,  favorably  in- 
clined towards-me — he  applied  in  my  behalf  to 
King  Eugene,  who  was  absent  at  the  time,  and  I 
was  left  to  a  more  peaceable  occupation." 

"  But  one  which  is,  perhaps,  not  less  wearing," 
said  I. 

"  A  fiasco  is  not  a  cannon  ball,"  replied  the 
maestro,  "  and  there  are  plenty  of  people  who 
grow  old  at  the  business." 

(Conclusion  nest  week.) 


Opera  in  New  York. 

[concluding  extracts  from  mr.  fkt.] 

Having  shown  the  value  of  the  efforts  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  Academy  of  Music  in  the 
cause  of  Art,  as  exhibited  in  the  erection  of  that 
building,  let  us  Inquire  how  they  have  fostered  it 
since,  and  in  what  degree  they  aid  the  manager. 
An  Academy  of  Music,  a  great  national  school  of 
lyrical  Art,  such  as  that  purports  to  be,  should  be 
furnished  or  equipped  with  a  stock  of  scenery,  a 
wardrobe  and  a  musical  library  sufficient  for  the 
performance  of  all  standard  works,  without  taxing 
the  manager's  pocket  for  their  procurement. 
From  S;50,000  to  S100,000  ought  properly  to  have 
been  invested  in  this  manner,  and  the  manager 
only  required  to  pay  interest  and  wear  and  tear. 
But  the  Academy  opened  with  a  stock  of  twelve 
scenes,  sufficient  only  for  the  performance  of  two 
or  three  operas  ;  this  we  believe  has  been  the  sum 
total  of  the  contributions  of  the  proprietors  to- 
ward supplying  its  scenic  and  academic  needs. 
A  rent  of  S24"000  per  annum  is  the  modest  sum 
asked  from  a  manager  who  is  expected  to  give 
performances  on  about  one  night  in  three  or  four, 
taking  the  year  through,  and  beside,  the  stock- 
holders claim  admission  free  to  200  of  the  best 
seats  at  every  performance.  Last  year  the  per- 
formances amounted  to  about  100  at  an  average 
of  $1  50  admission,  making  the  additional  rent 
$30,000,  or  the  total  at  lea'st  $54,000  a  year,  for 
a  building  which  cost  i335,000.  We  should  ima- 
gine that'getting  16  to  17  per  centfor  their  money 
is  not  supporting  the  Opera  at  any  great  damage 
to  the  stockholders'  pockets. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  last  season  there 
appeared  in  a  journal  which  devotes  much  atten- 
tion to  musical  affairs.  The  Courier  and  Enquirer, 
an  article  upon  Mr.  Paine's  plan  of  management 
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and  prospects,  containing  a  statement  of  the  names 
and  qualifications  of  his  artists,  their  salaries,  a 
list  of  all  other  weekly  and  monthly  expenses,  &c. 
The  object  of  tlie  article  was  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  Italian  Opera  was  not,  never  had  been, 
and  never  would  be  supported  by  the  people; 
that  whenever  offered  at  cheap  prices,  it  had 
failed ;  that  Mr.  Paine's  expenses  would  be 
$21,330  a  month,  exclusive  of  rent,  interest  and 
insurance;  and  that  his  determination  to  advance 
the  price  of  admission  to  $2  was  not  only  justified, 
but  laudable.  We  find,  nevertheless,  that  before 
the  season  was  over,  Mr.  Paine  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  prices  one-fourth  and  one-half, 
thereby  acknowledging;  that  the  people  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it,  and  seeking  at  the  eleventh 
hour  to  enlist  ther  sympathies. 

[Here  follow  extracts,  already  copied  in  this  Journal 
for  Oct.  6,1855.] 

According  to  these  statistical  details  of  The 
Courier  and  Enquirer,  the  monthly  expenses  of 
the  Opera  at  the  Academy  have  been  S21,330, 
exclusive  of  rent.  There  have  been  three  per- 
formances a  week,  or  thirteen  a  month.  This 
gives  a  nightly  expense  of  $1,641,  beside  rent. 
As  we  have  before  shown,  there  were  about  100 
performances  last  year,  and  the  rent  was  $54,000, 
or  an  average  of  $540  a  night ;  which,  added  to 
the  $1,G41,  gives  the  expense  of  Mr.  Paine's 
season  as  $2,181  a  night. 

Having  now  shown  what  Italian  Opera  costs  as 
performed  upon  one  third  of  the  acting  nights  of 
the  year,  in  a  house  devoted  exclusively  to  it,  by 
a  company  engaged  by  the  week  or  month  for 
short  seasons,  let  us  examine  what  It  would  cost 
given  in  conjunction  wiih  English  Opera  or  other 
not  more  expensive  entertainments,  such  as  ballet 
and  Ravel-like  pantomime,  in  the  same  house, 
open,  theatre  fashion,  every  acting  night;  and  if 
we  show  that  313  performances  could  thus  in  a 
year  be  afforded,  including  150  of  Italian  Opera, 
in  a  style  equal  to  that  in  which  it  is  now  presen- 
ted— the  whole  313  performances  costing  little 
more  than  the  100  are  now  said  to  cost — ask 
why  Italian  Opera  may  not  in  that  manner  be  real- 
ly established  and  find  its  support  from  the  much- 
abused  "  mass  of  the  people,"  by  offering  it  to 
them  at  prices  of  admission  within  their  means. 

How  this  might  be  accomplished  we  will  at- 
tempt to  show.  We  are  not  sure  that  any  Italian 
Opera  manager  has  taken  up  the  business  here  as 
a  merchant  enters  upon  one  of  equal  magnitude, 
investing  a  sufficiently  lar<re  capital,  laying  out 
plans  for  business  years  ahead,  and  making  pro- 
vision for  possible  losses  as  well  as  probable 
profits.  On  the  contrary  the  Opera  has  been 
expected  to  pay  its  way  month  by  month,  or 
explode  periodically.  A  manager  to  form  a  eom- 
piny  perfectly  should  pass  a  year  in  Europe, 
travelling  about  to  hear  artists  on  the  stage,  and  to 
make  engagements,  commencing  when  existing 
contracts  should  expire.  This  is  the  way  in  which 
good  artists  might  be  sought  out,  and  if  engaged 
for  a  long  term,  say  one,  two  or  three  years,  se- 
cured at  salaries  a  half  or  third  of  those  now 
usually  paid.  The  American  manager,  on  the 
contrary,  generally  goes  or  sends  his  agent  to 
Europe  a  lew  months  only  before  the  com'mence- 
ment  of  his  brief  season.  He  must  make  his 
selection  from  the  artists  at  the  moment  unem- 
ployed, whose  qualifications  he  must  decide  upon 
from  hearing  them  sing  with  the  accompaniment 
of  a  piano;  because  others  whom  he  hears  upon 
the  stage  in  character  are  under  engagement  at 
the  time.  A  theatrical  manager  could  hardly 
make  a  good  selection  of  a  company  from  hearing 
them  read  seated  at  a  table,  and  an  opera  mana° 
ger  cannot  very  well  decide  upon  a  prima  donna's 
ability  to  act  Norma  from  seeing  her  seated  at  a 
piano  in  a  parlor  singing  Casta  Diva.  Yet  such 
is  the  manner  in  which  contracts  are  made.  We 
are  speaking  now  of  what  generally  happens ;  of 
course  there  are  exceptional  cases,  and  American 
managers  and  their  agents  have  frequently  se- 
cured artists  of  rare  powers  at  very  moderate 
salaries. 

We  will  suppose  a  manager  at  this  moment 
forming  a  company  to  perform  Italian  and  English 
Opera  on  alternate  nights,  at  the  Academy   of 


Music,  upon  every  acting  night  of  the  years  1857 
and  1858,  and  with  adequate  capital  securing  the 
services  of  artists  for  the  whole  term.  We  believe, 
with  good  judgement,  an  Italian  company  of  prin- 
cipal singers  in  every  respect  equal  to  that  now 
engaged  in  Fourteenth  street,  and  an  English 
company  equal  to  any  that  has  appeared  in  New- 
York,  could  for  that  period  be  secured,  and  all 
other  salaries  and  expenses,  even  including  the 
$54,000  a  year  rent,  be  paid  and  the  nightly  ex- 
penses not  exceed  $975.  For  it  must  be  re- 
membered that,  with  the  exception  of  the  double 
set  of  principal  singers,  hardly  any  more  people 
need  be  employed  or  higher  salaries  need  be  paid 
for  six  performances  a  week  than  for  three.  The 
additional  expenses  beingonly  doorkeepers,  ushers, 
policemen,  supernumeraries,  carpenters,  gas,  fuel, 
bill-printing,  and  a  few  insignificant  items.  The 
monthly  expenses  may  be  estimated  thus: 

ITALIAN  COMPANY.  |  ENGLISa  COMPANY. 

One  Priniii  Douua 81,000  One  Piinja  Donnii Sl.OOO 

One  Contralto 500  One  ditto 500 

Cne  Comprimaria 300  One  Second  Donna 100 

One  Second  Donna lOlijOne  First  Tenor 1,000 

One  First  Tenor 1.200  One  ditto 400 

Onedit.io 400 1 One  Second  Tenor 100 

One  Second  Tenor 100. One  Baritone 500 

One  Baritone l,000'One  Bass 600 

One  BufFo  Bass 500  ■  One  Second  Bass 100 

One  Serious  Buss 600  

One  Second  Bass 100 1         Total «9,900 

SALARIES  AND  OTHEE  EXPENSES,   COMMON  TO   BOTH  COMPANIES.- 

Fifty  orchestra 1^3,000  Ttire3  Doorkeepers S1.30 

Forty  chorus 2,000  Three   Policemen 130 

Leader 6000  Treasurer 200 

Prompter 10c  Runner  to  Press 24 

Chorus  master 100  Three  Tailors 120 

Sta^e  manager 100  Bill  posters 150 

Twelve  carpenter.s 400  Hair  dressers 80 

Forty  supernumeraries.  400  S\Tcepers,  Cleaners,  and 

Call  boy 20  Firemen 120 

Property  man  and  boy..        70  Gas 800 

Two  servants 60  All  other  expenses  except 

Stage  doorkeeper 30  rent 2,000 

Two  gas  men 80  Rent 4,500 

Nine  ushers 234  

Total  S25,243 

By  the  above  estimate,  based  in  regard  to  sal- 
aries of  principal  singers  upon  those  which  were 
actually  paid  to  such  artists  as  Bosio,  Tedesco, 
Steffanoni,  Laborde,  Salvi,  Benedetti,  Badiali, 
Susini  and  others  of  equal  grade,  rather  than  the 
probably  much  reduced  ones  at  which  artists  of 
equal  ability  could  be  secured  by  good  manage- 
ment, and  taking  time  by  the  forelock  in  the  man- 
ner we  have  indicated,  and  calculated  with  regard 
to  all  other  salaries  and  expenses  on  the  most  lib- 
eral scale,  the  monthly  expenses  add  up  $25,248, 
or  $971  a  night,  26  acting  nights  to  the  month. 
In  the  above  estimate  a  rent  is  calculated  at  the 
enormous  sum  of  $54,000  a  year.  But  if  the 
stockholders  would  be  satisfied  with  ten  per  cent  a 
year  for  their  investment  and  take  $33,000  rent 
and  supply  the  house  with  $50,000  of  scenery, 
wardrobe  and  music,  charging  20  per  cent  rent 
for  that  additional,  the  item  of  $2,000  a  month  at 
the  close  of  the  above  estimate  would  be  reduced 
nearly  one  half  and  the  nightly  expenses  would 
not  exceed  $870.  .-  -, 

The  receipts  of  the  New- York  theatres  now 
amount  to  over  $2,000 'a  night,  six  nights  a  week, 
exclusive  of  any  receipts  of  .opera  houses  or  con- 
certs. The  Italian  Opera  expenses  alone  were 
said  to  be,  according  to  the  statement  we  have 
given  fiom  a  cotemporary,  at  the  rate  of  $25,000, 
about  the  same  amount  as,  according  to  our  cal- 
culation, two  companies,  the  foreign  Italian  antl 
the  popular  English,  could  be  supported.  The 
reader  may  judge  from  this  of  Italian  Operatic 
ch;inees  of  success,  based  on  the  continuance  of 
the  present  system  with  high  prices,  in  comparison 
with  that  we  have  indicated  or  attempted  at  very 
moderate  ones. — Tribune,  Jan.  5. 


A  New  Musical  Wonder.  The  Italian  jour- 
nals have  frequently  described  in  terms  of  enthusiasm 
the  performances  of  a  blind  Sardinian  shepherd 
named  Pico,  on  an  instrument  they  call  the  Til)ia 
Pastoral — to  wit,  a  half-penny  whistle  of  the  rudest 
and  most  primitive  construction,  with  only  three 
holes,  and  its  length  not  exceeding  that  of  a  finger; 
yet  upon  this  barbarotis  instrument  he  has  performed 
at  the  San  Carlos  and  La  Scala,  and  the  Neapolitan 
and  other  papers  affirm  that  the  blind  musician  draws 
sounds  as  dulcet  as  those  of  the  sweetest  fltite,  and 
that  his  execution  upon  It  is  still  mora  marvellous. 
The  poor  Italian  minstrel  has  arrived  in  Paris  to 
perform  at  the  Italian  Opera. 


Diary  Abroad.— No.  31. 

Berlin,  Deo.  26. — Reading  Chorley's  "  Music  in  Ger- 
many" with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  Here  are  two  or 
three  notes  which  occurred  during  it.s  perusal. 

Page  160.  Frederick  II.  "  Had  an  unadorned  tomb 
in  the  Garrison  church  at  Potsdam,  whence  Kapoleon 
carried  off  his  sword." 

Two  or  three  times  wlien  I  have  gone  out  to  Potsdam, 
with  parties  of  Americans,  I  have  gone  to  the  old  sexton,  a 
tall,  slender  mini,  with  venerable  white  locks,  after  the 
key.  He  gives  the  following  reasons  for  thinking  the 
story  of  Napoleon's  theft,  (recorded  in  Murray's  Hand- 
book for  Travellers)  is  a  mistake.  1st.  He  opened  the 
tomb  for  Napoleon,  went  in  with  him,  and  heard  him 
say:  "  If  you  were  living  now,  I  should  not  be  here," 
but  did  not  see  him  carry  off  the  sword; — and  2nd,  no 
sword  had  Iain  there!     Rather  conclusive  that! 

Page  184.  "  Schickaneder,  the  Vienna  buffoon  mana- 
ger, for  whom  the  Znuberjlote  was  composed,  and  who 
wrote  the  incomprehensible  libretto." 

In  an  old  volume  of  the  London  Musical  Worll  (or 
was  it  the  Harmonicon?)  I  recollect  reading  the  death  of 
a  German  teacher  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  Ireland, 
who  claimed  to  be  the  author  of  that  libretto,  though 
Schickaneder  altered  it  to  suit  him.  It  w.ts  impressed 
upon  my  mind  by  the  recollection  that  Da  Ponte,  of 
Don  Juan  memory,  died  as  an  Italian  teacher,  in  New 
York.  Nissen  and  the  authorities  all  give  Schickaneder 
as  the  author. 

P.  188.  Hoffmann's  "Undine"  is  spoken  of.  The 
score  is  now  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin,  and  a  copyist 
is  at  work  upon  t!;e  overture,  which  the  Americans  in 
the  city  will  present  to  Liebig  as  a  New  Year's  gift. 

P.  301.  Speaking  of  Weber's  "  Euryanthe."  "It  is 
difficult  to  understand  what  freak  of  prudery  drove  the 
German  adapters  of  the  exquisite  'Cymbeline'  of 
Shakspeare  so  utterly  to  transform  and  distort  and 
weaken  its  incidents."  Mr.  Chorley  is  under  the  gen- 
eral misapprehension  in  this.  The  story  of  "  Eury- 
anthe" is  not  taken  from  "  Cymbeline**  at  all,  but  from  a 
manuscript  in  the  Library  at  Paris,  entitled  ^^  Blstuire  de 
Gerard  de  Nevers  et  de  la  belle  et  veriunuse  Euryant  de 
Savoye  sa  nice,**  of  which  I  possess  a  translation,  made 
by  Frau  von  Chezy,  and  printed  at  Berlin  in  1823.  She 
says  in  her  preface  that  this  IJisloire  is  the  original  of 
one  of  Boccacio's  tales,  and  of  the  "  Cymbeline"  of 
Shakspeare. 

P.  302.  Speaking  of  Helmine  von  Chezy:  "She  has 
been  described  to  me  as  that  most  doleful  of  all  things, 
an  untidy,  unhappy,  unsuccessful  woman  of  letters — a 
slatternly  Sappho,  from  whom  all  men  shrank — eager, 
old,  warm-hearted,  and  (if  I  mistake  not)  fat."  He  gives^ 
also  an  anecdote  of  "  the  battered  old  authoress"  stum- 
bling over  the  benches  at  Vienna  to  see  the  first  per- 
formance of  her  opera. 

How  much  of  the  above  description  may  be  true,  I 
do  not  know;  but  as  she  is  still  living  in  Switzerland, 
and  is  now  about  seventy  years  of  age,  the  epithets 
given  could  hardly  all  have  applied  to  her  thirty-three 
years  ago.  As  she  was  living  at  Dresden  at  the  time 
"  Euryanthe"  was  given  in  Vienna,  when  we  consider 
the  difficulties  of  travelling  in  1S23,  we  can  hardly  be- 
lieve that  she  went  on  to  that  city  and  waited  there 
weeks  just  to  see  a  work,  which  she  knew,  if  success- 
ful. Kapellmeister  Weber  would  immediately  after  give 
in  his  own  theatre  in  Dresden.  The  story  is  absurd.  I 
have  material  enough  to  make  many  a  page  about  the 
history  of  "  Euryanthe." 

Vol.  11.  Chap.  14.  A  long  criticism  upon  Mozart. 
The  whole  may  be  comprehended  in  these  few  \vords  : 
Mozart  was  the  greatest  vtiisiciaji  that  ever  lived ;  but 
Bach,  Handel,  Gluck,  and  Beethoven  were  all  greater 
men,  and  had  greater  ideas  to  express,  each  in  his  own 
way. 

The  chapter  upon  Beethoven,  in  Vol.  II.,  I  consider 
founded  upon  misapprehension,  and  an  ignorance  of  his 
real  historj'.  Nobody  can  know  Beethoven  from  the 
English  work  which  bears  Moscheles'  name  upon  its  ti- 
tle-page. 

Dec.  30.  Liebig  gave  us  Haydn's  "Farewell  Sympho- 
ny "  today,  and  this  reminds  me  to  do  what  I  have  long 
intended — that  is,  to  translate  the  following  passage  from 
Griesinger's  "  Historical  Notices  of  Joseph  Haydn:" 

"  In  the  orchestra  of  Prince  Ezterhazy  were  several 
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young  married  men,  who,  in  summer,  when  the  Prince 
visited  liis  castle  Ezterhazy,  were  forced  to  leave  tlieir 
wives  at  Eisenstadt.  Contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  the 
Prince  determined  one  summer  to  remain  several  wcelcs 
longer  at  the  castle.  The  tender  husbands,  exceedingly 
disconcerted  by  this,  turned  to  Haydn  and  besought  him 
to  aid  them  in  their  extremity. 

"  The  idea  occurred  to  Haydn  of  writing  a  symphony 
(that  known  as  the  "Farewell  Symphony  ")  in  wliich 
one  instrument  after  the  other  becomes  silent.  This 
work  was  performed  at  the  first  opportunity  in  presence 
of  the  Prince,  and  each  musician  was  directed  to  put 
out  his  light  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  part,  to  col- 
lect his  music,  and  with  his  instrument  under  his  arm, 
to  go  away.  The  prince  and  all  present  understood  the 
meaning  of  this  pantomime  at  once,  and  the  next  day 
the  order  followed  to  break  up  and  leave  E^>terhazy. 

"  So  Haydn  related  to  me  the  occasion  of  the  Farewell 
Symphony.  The  variation  that  Haydn  had  by  this 
work  moved  his  prince  from  the  determination  to  dis- 
miss his  orchestra,  and  thus  had  again  secured  bread  to 
so  many  men,  is  indeed  finer,  practically  considered,  but 
not  historically  correct." 

Thus  Griesinger,an  old  acquaintance  of  Haydn,  drives 
a  nail  through  Ihnt  false  coin. 


Dec.  27. — I  came  across  an  interesting  book  today,  at 

an  Antiquarian  Bookstore,  and  have  another  copy  of  ihe 

first  edition  in  view.    The  title  of  this  is  : 

T^T;opoLn  Mozart's 

Hochfurstl.  Salzbiir^'iscliea  A"ice  Capellmeisters 

Griindliche 

Tioliu  Schulo 

mit 

Tier    Kupfertafeln 

und 

einer  Tabelle. 

Zweite    vermehrte    Aufl.lge. 

Auf  Kosten  des  Terfassers. 

Augsburg. 
Gedruckt  bey  Jolianu  Jacob  Lotter,  1769. 

It  is  a  beautifully  printed,  clean  copy,  on  good  paper; 
and  I  have  bought  it  in  hopes  some  Library  at  home  will 
want  it  and  its  mate — when  I  get  it.  It  is  in  4to.  268 
pages,  and  is  the  father  of  all  good  works  on  the  subject. 
He  excuses  himself  for  having  so  long  delayed  a  second 
edition  of  a  work  which  "  already  three  years  before  was 
almost  entirely  sold,"  and  "  had  become  very  rare,"  thus: 
*'  I  was,  namely  since  1762,  very  little  at  home.  The 
extraordinary  talents  with  which  a  good  God  had  in  full 
measure  blessed  my  two  children,  was  the  occasion  of 
my  journey  through  a  great  part  of  Germany,  and  of  my 
very  long  residence  in    France,  Holland,  England,  &c. 

"I  might  here  take  opportunity  to  entertain  the  public 
with  a  history,  which  perhaps  comes  but  once  in  a  cen- 
tury, and  which  in  the  realm  of  music  in  such  a  degree 
of  the  wonderful  perhaps  never  w.as  for  once  known;  I 
might  describe  particularly  the  wonderful  genius  of  my 
son;  might  relate  his  incomprehensible  swift  progress  in 
the  entire  round  of  musical  science  from  the  fifth  to  the 
thirteenth  year  of  his  age;  and  I  could,  in  a  matter  so 
difficult  to  believe,  rest  upon  the  unanswerable  witness 
of  many  of  the  highest  European  courts,  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  music,  yes,  indeed  upon  the  very  testimony 
of  envy  itself,"  &o. 

Is  not  that  pleasant  ? 

Speaking  of  Jlozart  (father)  reminds  me  of  a  book  lent 
me  by  an  Antiquarian  here.  It  is  Marpurg's  "  Critische 
Beytriige,"  a  sort  of  muMciil  periodical,  which  appeared 
between  1750  and  1760,  and  which  is  very  highly  prized 
by  the  learned  musicians  of  German}'.  It  is  the  only 
copy  I  have  found  for  sale  in  a  year  and  a  half,  save  a 
copy,  in  a  complete  collection  of  JIarpgur's  works,which 
is  now  in  New  York.  The  work  is  in  five  pocket  vo- 
lumes, and  the  price  is  $i  (our  money.)  In  the  third 
volume  I  find  this  account  of  Leopold  Mozart,  an  ac- 
count more  complete  of  his  works  than  any  one  I  know 
in  English.  This  was  printed  in  1757,  the  next  year  after 
the  gceaf  Mozart's  birth,  and  brings  down  the  father's 
history  to  the  period  in  which  it  became  intimately  con- 
nected with  that  of  his  son.  I  quote  from  an  article 
giving  a  complete  list  of  all  the  court  musicians  and 
singei-s  at  that  time  in  Salzburg — an  article  which 
would  have  thrown  much  light  upon  the  condition  of 
Mozart  during  his  years  in  the  service  of  the  Archbishop, 
had  his  biographers  had  it.  It  appears  that  in  1757, 
Leopold  Mozart  was  not  yet  raised  to  the  rank  of  vice 


Kapellmeister,  for  his  name  in  this  catalogue  occurs  un- 
der the  heading  of  "  Court  Composers."  But  to  my 
translation: — 

"  Herr  Leopold  Mozart,  from  the  imperial  city  of 
Augsburg,  is  violinist  and  leader  of  the  Orchestra.  He 
composes  for  the  church  and  the  chamber.  He  was 
born  on  the  14th  of  the  Winter-month  (December),  1719, 
and  soon  after  finishing  his  studies  in  '  World-wisdom' 
(Philosophy)  and  Jurisprudence,  in  the  year  1743  enter- 
ed into  the  service  of  the  prince.  He  has  made  himself 
known  in  all  styles  of  composition,  though  he  has  sent 
nothing  to  press,  except  six  sonatas,  a  3,  engraved  by 
himself,  principally,  however,  for  the  sake  of  practising 
engraving.  In  the  Hay-month  (July),  1756,  he  publish- 
ed Ills  Violin  School. 

"Of  the  compositions  of  Herr  Mozart,  which  have 
become  known  in  manuscript,  the  most  noteworthy  are 
manj' contrapuntal  and  church  pieces;  farther  a  large 
number  of  Symphonies,  partly  only  a  4,  and  partly  for 
all  the  usual  instruments;  also  30  grand  Serenatas,  in 
which  solos  for  various  instruments  are  introduced.  Be- 
sides many  Concertos,  especially  for  Flauto  traverse, 
Oboe,  Bassoon,  Horn,  Trumpet,  &c.,  innumerable  trios 
and  divertimenti  for  different  instruments,  he  has  com- 
posed also  twelve  oratorios,  a  mass  of  theatrical  pieces, 
and  even  pantomimes,  and  especially  music  for  particu- 
lar occasions,  such  as  a  military  piece  with  trumpets, 
drums,  kettle  do.,  and  fifes,  in  addition  to  the  usual  in- 
struments; a  piece  of  Turkish  music;  a  piece  for  a  steel 
spring-keyed  instrument;  and  finally  a  sleigh-ride  piece 
with  five  strings  of  sleigh-bells;  not  to  speak  of  marches, 
nicht  pieces,  so  called,  and  many  hundred  minuets,  ope- 
ra dances,  and  such  small  pieces." 

Leopold  Mozart  was  most  decidedly  an  industrious 
m.an! 

The  other  two  Court  composers  are  Herr  Caspar  Cris- 
telli,  a  violoncellist  from  Vienna,  and  Herr  Ferdinand 
Seidl,  of  Falkenberg,  in  Silesia,  violinist. 

"  The  three  Court  composers,"  adds  the  writer,  "  play 
both  in  the  Church  and  Chamber  upon  their  instru- 
ments, and,  in  turn  with  the  Kapellmeister  (Eberlin) 
have  the  direction  of  the  Court  mu«ic,  each  his  week, 
during  which  all  the  mueic  is  under  the  charge  of  him 
who  officiates,  and  he  can  produce  as  he  pleases  his  own 
music,  or  that  of  others." 

Other  notices  in  these  volumes  show  that,  had  not 
Leopold  Mozrirt  had  such  a  son,  his  own  name  would 
have  held  an  important  place  in  the  musical  history  of 
the  last  century. 

[I  have  been  after  the  older  copy  of  the  "Violin  School' 
— but  came  too  late.] 
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Fifth  Orchestral  Concert. 

The  Music  Hall  last  Saturday  evening  was 
much  fullei-  than  it  has  been  at  any  concert  of 
this  kind  before,  this  winter,  and  yet  the  pro- 
gramme was  almost  entirely  "  classical."  The 
extension  of  the  orchestra  platform  some  eight  or 
ten  feet  forward  into  the  room  (in  anticipation  of 
the  erection  of  the  Beethoven  statue),  wliile 
it  sacrifices  about  a  hundred  seats,  really  im- 
proves the  sound  of  the  orchestra,  by  bring- 
ing the  instruments  more  upon  a  level.  The 
old  C  minor  symphony  of  Beethoven,  the  first 
love  of  Bostonians,  and  which  in  the  last  twen- 
ty years  has  probably  been  played  here  four 
times  where  any  other  symphony  has  once,  seem- 
ed to  have  lost  nothing  of  its  charm.  It  was  lis- 
tened to  with  most  devout  and  rapt  attention  ;  it 
had  the  soul's  homage  of  every  hearer ;  all  felt 
the  power;  the  magnetism  of  genius,  and  were 
lifted  up  to  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  great 
thoughts.  We  shall  not  anew  attempt  descrip- 
tion of  a  work  grown  so  familiar.  Of  the  per- 
formance we  may  say  it  was  in  the  main  one  of 


the  most  effective  that  we  can  remeinber,  yet  not 
free  from  imperfections.  In  the  very  rapid  tem- 
po, in  which  the  first  movement  and  the  Scherzo 
are  always  taken, — and  indeed  there  seems  to  be 
no  such  thing  as  resisting  the  fiery  impetus  re- 
siding in  the  very  spirit  of  the  music, — the  ear 
demands  a  greater  mass  of  strings  to  make  every 
phrase  appreciable.  We  have  never  yet  heard 
all  the  unaccented  notes  in  those  nervous  violin 
figures  of  the  Allegro,  from  whatsoever  orchestra. 
Would  greater  distinctness  be  too  dearly  pur- 
chased by  a  somewhat  slower  tempo  ?  We  sup- 
pose every  musician  would  say  yes.  But  this 
time  the  Allegro  was  occasionally  obscured  some- 
what by  lack  of  perfect  unanimity  and  precision 
of  all  the  instruments  ;  even  the  opening  three 
notes  ("Fate  knockirtg  at  the  door")  were  not 
distinctly  three  ;  and  here  and  there  a  wind  in- 
strument came  in  not  vitally  prompt.  Yet  as  a 
whole  the  thing  made  its  mark.  The  Andante 
was  as  beautiful  as  ever,  and  vigorously  applaud- 
ed ;  the^iu  muto,  however,  in  the  latter  part,  was 
not  sufficiently  observed,  and  just  there  certain 
appogialure  for  the  oboe  were  rather  too  sleep- 
ily taken.  The  Scherzo  only  suffered,  as  it  al- 
ways does,  from  the  indistinct  rumble  of  that 
scrambling  passage  of  the  double  basses  ;  it  would 
seem  to  require  a  dozen  Bottesinis  to  bring 
out  the  composer's  thought  there  satisfactorily. 
The  glorious  march  of  the  finale  was  rendered 
with  great  spirit,  and  never  have  we  seen  a  whole 
audience  held  in  more  breathless  wonder  by  the 
surprises  of  the  operatic  stage  than  they  were  by 
that  marvellous  return  of  the  quick  three-four 
beat  in  the  midst  of  the  square  and  stately  move- 
ment of  the  march. 

No.  2.  A  piece  of  Mozart's  tender,  noble, 
truthful  melody,  the  air :  Dove  sono,  from  the 
"  Marriage  of  Figaro,"  was  sung  by  Sirs.  Went- 
wOETn,  whose  voice  lacks  warmth  and  largeness 
for  Mozart,  and  whose  rendering,  while  clear, 
and  chaste,  and  conscientious,  seemed  uninspired  ; 
yet  her  tones  were  pure  and  penetrating,  the 
performance  had  a  certain  simple  beauty  charac- 
teristic of  all  her  singing,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
hear  such  music,  so  correctly  sung,  even  if  it  re- 
quires the  LiNDS  to  do  it  perfect  justice. 

No.  3.  The  exquisite  romantic  overture  to 
Oberon,  in  which  Weber  is  as  happily  and  al- 
most as  powerfully  himself  as  in  the  Freyschiilz,  a 
work,  too,  which  has  its  individual  fairy  charm  dis- 
tinct from  that.  It  was  the  best  played  piece  of 
the  evening,  and  gave  entire  satisfaction. — 
The  horn  passage  came  out  with  delicious  purity. 

No.  4.  Andante  and  Variations,  and  Finale, 
from  Beethoven's  Septet,  op.  20,  played  by 
the  original  instruments  (Messrs.  Schultze,  vio- 
lin, ZoEHLEK,  viola,  WuLF  Fries,  'cello,  Stein, 
contrabasso,  Schulz,  clarionet,  Hamann,  horn, 
and  HuNSTOCK,  bassoon.)  We  have  never 
found  this  Septet  a  peculiarly  interesting  or 
Beethovenish  composition — considered  as  a  work 
by  Beethoven.  It  is  a  little  more  commonplace 
in  idea  than  most  of  his  works  ;  you  outgrow  it 
more  easily  ;  but  of  course  it  is  masterly  in  treat- 
ment, and  the  peculiar  combination  of  instru- 
ments is  interesting  in  itself.  The  Andante  and 
variations  is  the  portion  most  frequently  per- 
formed, though  the  first  part  of  the  Septet  is 
more  striking.  It  was  neatly  and  artistically 
played,  but  the  ensemble  seemed  dwarfed  in  so 
large  a  hall.  Had  it  been  practicable,  the  Pari- 
sian plan   of  doubling  or  trebling  each  of  the 
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string-instrumpnts  would  have  made  the  whole 
more  balanced  and  effective.  The  three  wind- 
inslruraents  were  beautifully  played,  as  also  the 
violoncello — these  we  mention  as  being  the  more 
prominent  members  of  the  seven. 

5.  WuLF  Feies  called  down  thunders  of  ap- 
plause by  his  very  skilful  playing  of  a  violoncello 
solo  :  Souvenirs  cle  Spa,  by  Seevais.  Of  the 
piece  itself  we  cannot  say  much,  since  it  says  too 
much  for  itself,  being  inordinately  long,  and 
merely  a  show  piece. 

6.  Haydn's  naive,  graceful,  pretty  canzonet : 
"My  mother  bids  me  bind  my  hair,"  (one  of  the 
twelve  he  wrote  in  England.)  This  was  admi- 
rably suited  to  the  voice  and  manner  of  Mrs. 
Wentwoeth,  and  was  most  sweetly  sung  by 
her,  and  gracefully  accompanied  by  Mr.  Tken- 
KLE.  Long  and  loud  were  the  efforts  to  procure 
a  repetition.  _^ 

7.  The  dreamy,  pensive  Notturno  from  Men- 
delssohn's "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream," — al- 
ways a  favorite  in  the  "Germania"  concerts — did 
not  flow  quite  as  smoothly  as  in  those  times  ;  it 
needed  more  rehearsal,  more  toning  down  of  the 
strong  colors ;  yet  it  was  greatly  relished. 

8.  For  a  finale,  or  "beginning  of  the  end," 
during  which  restless  people  will  keep  going  out, 
the  overture  to  the  "  Siege  of  Corinth  "  was  suf- 
ficiently noisy  and  Sebaslopol-like.  We  cannot 
think  it  one  of  Rossini's  best ;  the  thoughts  are 
common-place  (excepting  the  airy  little  Allegro 
theme,  which  comes  in  finally,)  even  to  reminding 
one  in  passages  of  old-fashioned  patriotic  glees  of 
Yankeedom  ;  it  is  a  thing  for  Juli.ien. 


The  Italian  Opera. 

When  this  syren  makes  us  her  annual  visit,  we 
know  just  about  what  songs  she  will  sing.  They 
are  mainly  those  that  have  turned  the  heads  of 
young  people  year  after  year  ;  the  Normas,  the 
Borrjias,  the  Faverilas,  &(.'.  &c.,  still  constitute 
the  chief  part  of  the  repertoire.  Yet  such  return 
too  brings  one  or  two  novelties.  This  time  the 
enchantment  opened  with  the  new  yield  of  the 
last  season — a  rather  hard  and  acrid  fruit  to  some 
of  us — called  the  Trovatore  ;  yet  many  ^>lucked 
and  ate  thereof  more  eagerly  than  of  the  other 
juicier,  sweeter,  and  more  wholesome  fruit,  the 
last  and  best  yield  of  Rossini's  genius,  "  William 
Tell."  The  passion  for  Veedi  and  the  Trovatore 
especially,  often  strikes  us  like  the  boy's  fondness 
for  green  apples  ;  and  the  tree  that  bears  them  has 
become  so  used  to  ministering  to  the  abnormal 
appetite,  that  one  doubts  whether  its  apples  ever 
would  ripen,  even  if  left  alone,  whether  it  ever 
can  produce  anything  sweet,  and  sound,  and 
wholesome. 

But  de  ffustibus  is  a  roa.xim  to  which  we  defer 
this  time,  rather  than  enter  into  a  long  argument. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  however,  that  there  is  very  little 
point  in  the  common  newspaper  remark  that  II 
Trovatore  is  popular,  in  spite  of  "  classical  "  ob- 
jections. It  is  not  at  all  a  question  of  classical  or 
un-classical.  It  matters  very  little  whether  an 
opera  be  "  classical,"  provided  it  be  good  ;  pro- 
vided it  have  beauty,  genial  inspiration,  feeling, 
truth.  The  ground  of  disappointment  in  II  Tro- 
vatore was  nothing  traditional  or  technical ;  but 
simply  this:  that  we  do  not  find  it  natural  and 
true  ;  its  fierce  assaults  upon  our  nerves  are  any- 
thing but  pathos  ;  it  surprises  (J.  e.  as  lono-  as  its 
methods  are  new)  but  speaks  not  to  our  feelino's  • 
it   sacrifices  truth   continually  to  effect.     It  "oes 


out  of  the  way  for  startling,  harrowing  subjects, 
not  trusting  itself  to  find  interesting  music  in  the 
heart  that  throbs  under  more  near  and  common 
situations.  Verdi  loves  to  deal  in  a  lurid  furnace 
atmosphere,  in  which  his  characters  move  like 
salamanders  ;  they  are  hot,  but  not  warm  from 
within  ;  the  fire  that  animates  their  song  and  ac- 
tion is  of  the  same  kind  with  the  fire  that  encom- 
passes them.  Azucena,  the  gypsey,  is  the  central 
figure  in  the  Trovatore ;  her  brain  whirls  with 
the  constant  whirling  image  of  the  flame  which 
burned  her  mother  at  the  stake.  Her  first  song, 
which  becomes  the  musical  motive  and  pivot  of 
the  piece.  Stride  la  vampa,  is  whirling  flame  trans- 
lated into  music  ;  it  whirls  again  and  again  in  the 
orchestra,  when  she  is  not  singing.  That  terror 
absorbs  all  the  other  feeling  which  there  might 
be  in  the  play ;  what  impression  do  the  love 
strains  of  Leonora  and  Manrico  leave  compara- 
tively ?  We  have  called  Verdi's  melodies  steel- 
clad  ;  they  come  upon  you  like  knights  in  grey 
steel  armor,  visors  down  ;  there  is  some  charm  of 
mystery,  but  you  would  rather  see  their  human 
faces,  which  you  never  do,  until  you  doubt  but 
that  they  are  ghost  knights,  and  you  hate  the 
very  fascination  of  the  dream. 

But  we  forget ;  the  Trovatore  is  popular;  that 
justifies,  necessitates  the  frequent  presentation ; 
that  (with  the  names  of  Lagrange  and  Didiee) 
almost  filled  the  Boston  Theatre  with  a  brilliant 
audience  on  Monday  night,  and  we  must  speak 
of  the  performance.  In  many  points  it  was  ex- 
cellent, far  superior  to  that  of  last  year ;  yet 
wanting  much,  they  say,  who  judged  from  the 
Parisian  standard.  We  had  not  the  original  Ver- 
di instrumentation,  for  which  of  course  allowance 
must  be  made  in  favor  of  Sig.  Verdi.  Parts 
were  hurried,  as  that  tenor  solo  from  the  tower, 
in  which,  too,  the  thrumming  guitar  accompani- 
ment (did  Verdi  mean  it  so  ?)  was  trivial.  But 
the  ensembles  were  generally  good,  and  it  was 
well  put  upon  the  stage, — at  least  for  this  latitude. 
Mme.  Lagrange  sang  the  music  of  Leonora  ad- 
mirably, and  moved  upon  the  stage  with  most  lady- 
like and  artistic  grace,  one  of  the  very  best  of 
lyric  actresses.  The  great  compass  of  her  voice, 
her  remarkable  control  of  the  highest  notes,  and 
her  consummate  mastery  of  vocal  instrumentation, 
combined  with  uniformly  good  taste,  go  far  to  sup- 
ply the  want  of  warmth  and  richness  in  her 
voice  ;  and  as  for  feeling,  she  gave  at  least  all 
that  resides  in  the  music.  In  the  midst  of  the 
wearisome  false  pathos  of  the  last  act,  it  was  real- 
ly a  relief  to  us,  when  she  indulged  a  little  in  her 
own  speciality,  in  pure  bird-like  vocalization, 
where  we  could  enjoy  her  liquid  high  notes,  trills, 
and  Jioriture,  as  a  fresh  fact  independent  of  the 
tragedy. 

Slile.  Nantieu  Didiee,  the  new  contralto,  or 
rather  perhaps  mezzo-soprano,  made  a  capital 
Azucena  ;  she  looked  the  gypsey  truly,  and  both 
as  an  actress  and  a  singer  was  at  once  acknowl- 
edged as  a  very  superior  artist.  Her  voice,  es- 
pecially in  the  middle  parts,  is  one  of  the  most 
rich  and  beautiful  that  we  have  ever  heard. 

Signor  Brignoli  again  takes  the  part  of  Man- 
rico, the  troubador.  He  sings  very  sweetly,  with 
a  tenor  of  considerable  power  and  warmth  ;  yet 
hardly  of  the  manly  quality,  as  his  art  is  not  much 
above  sentimental  prettiness.  Amodio,  whose 
energetic  eflorts  are  in  contrast  with  his  heavy 
mould,  possesses  a  remarkably  rich  and  strong 
baritone,  which  he  uses  sometimes  with  good  ef- 


fect ;  but  more  frequently  it  uses  him,  and  tempts 
him  into  overdoing ;  the  strong  creature  is  not 
quite  subdued  to  the  harmonious  limitations  of 
Art. 

On  Wednesday  evening  a  large  audience  were 
disappointed  by  the  sudden  substitution  of  Norma 
for  Lucrezia  Borf/ia,  the  music  of  the  latter  hav- 
ing failed  to  ariive.  But  those  who  staid  were 
not  unrewarded.  We  had  not  believed  it  po,-si- 
ble  lor  us  to  find  such  pleasure  in  Norma.  But  after 
the  Trovatore  there  was  warmth  and  music  in  it. 
Then  the  performance,  for  the  two  acts  which  we 
heard,  was  about  the  best  that  we  have  heard. — 
Mme.  L.^grange  sings  Morma  better  than  any  one 
before  her,  and  is  only  second  to  Grisi  in  the 
acting.  Miss  Elise  Hexsler,  forced  thus  sud- 
denly into  a  debut  in  a  secondary  part,  made  the 
best  Adalgisa  we  have  ever  witnessed.  In  her 
motions  somewhat  constrained  and  timid,  she  was 
yet  true  to  the  character ;  a  maidenly  simplicity 
and  refinement  characterized  her  appearance; 
her  voice  is  singularly  sweet  and  pure  and  finely 
cultivated,  only  affected  with  a  little  too  much  of 
the  tremolo,  which  we  find  also  in  Lagrange  ;  and 
she  sang  the  music  admirably,  especially  in  the 
duet  with  Norma,  in  which  some  striking  varia- 
tions were  introduced.  Never  have  we  heard  the 
Trio  as  a  whole  made  so  effective ;  and  here  Sig. 
Salviani,  a  tenor  new  to  us,  comes  in  for  a 
large  share  of  credit.  For  the  first  time  was  the 
stupid  part  of  Pollione  made  at  all  interesting  to 
us.  He  is  awkward  and  grotesque  in  gesture, 
but  sings  finely,  with  a  good,  rich,  robust  voice,  and 
seems  a  singer  of  a  sound,  pre-Verdi-ite  school. 
Sig.  Gasparoni  also  made  a  good  Oroveso, 
and  the    choru;ei  were   well    sung. 

Last  night  Wiis  to  be  Miss  Hexslee's  proper 
debut  in  Linda.  This  afternoon  Trovatore  again. 
For  next  week,  the  programme  (while  we  write) 
is  not  announced,  but  rumor  speaks  of  /  Puri- 
tani,  Don  Giovanni,  and  Semiramide.  That 
would  be  a  rich  week. 

ITusijtd  (!|Iut-(l{Itat. 

The  hundredth  annivei-sary  of  Mozart's  birth- 
day (Jan.  27)  will  be  musically  celehrated  in  various 
parts  of  Germany.  In  Brunswick,  his  first  great 
opera,  Idomeneo,  is  to  be  performed.  The  Sing 
Academic,  in  die  same  city  have  given  an  admirable 
performance  of  Mendelssohn's  Paulas. . .  .Shaks- 
peare's  "  Tempest,"  compressed  into  three  acts  by 
Ilerr  DiNGELSTEDT,  and  with  new  music  by  Tau- 
BEET,  was  produced  in  splendid  stylu  at  Munich,  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  Kinj;'s  birth-cl.\v.. .  .Wag- 
ner's Lohenyrin  has  been  successfully  produced  at 
Hanover ;  and,  indeed,  throughout  Germany  that 
opera  and  the  Tannhduser  still  have  their  run.  An 
overture  of  Wagner's,  called  Faust,  written  it  is 
said  in  Paris  in  1840,  and  since  revised,  was  pro- 
duced for  the  first  time  in  Germany,  at  a  Leipzig 
charity  concert  in  November  last.  Some  admired, 
and  some  shook  their  heads  and  called  it  "  strange  " 
01'  "bad,"  or  (strangest  thing  of  all  to  say)  "an  imi- 
tation of  ScunsiANN."  The  same  concert  contain- 
ed Beethoven's  Egmont  music,  and  other  fine 
things.  In  Berlin,  "  the  Romanticists,"  as  the 
Liszt  and  W.ignek  party  are  called,  have  started 
Symphony  Concerts  of  their  own,  of  which  a  corixs- 
respondent  of  the  Philadelpliia  Bulletin  writes  as  fol- 
lows :  "  The  '  Symphony  Soire'es,'  which  have  for 
many  years  been  played  in  the  royal  chapel,  consist- 
ed almost  exclusively  of  the  works  of  classic  compo- 
sers. In  opposition  to  these,  the  '  Orchestral  Union,' 
founded  by  the  romantic  school,  has  started  a  series 
of  Symphony  Soire'es  of  their  own,  in  which  the 
compositions  not  only  of  the  old  classic,  but  also  of 
the  modern  school  are  to  be  played.  In  fact,  in 
these  concerts  Beethoven  occupied  quite  as  much 
space  as  Schubert  and  Niels-Gade,  and  in  fact  it  is 
to  the  classical  school,  or  to  their  execution  of  its 
pieces,  that  the  "  Eomanticists  "  owe  the  full  houses 
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which  they  have  had.  But  we  shall  ere  lonj;  sec  the 
Romantic  reserve  corps  coming  out  in  all  their 
strength,  when  those  papers  which  are  in  the  Roman- 
tie  interest  will  begin  to  blow  their  trumpets  in  full 
chorus.  The  war  will  be  carried  on  bravely  ;  it  will 
abound  in  incident,  and  the  musical  reviews  in  the 
papers  will  abound  in  Romantic  expressions  of 
force  which  will  remind  one  of  the  '  Storm  and 
pressure  Period '  in  our  literature.  But  there  can 
be  little  doubt  as  to  the  opinion  which  the  educated 
musical  pupils  of  Berlin  will  pronounce.". ..  .At 
one  of  the  last  of  the  Berlin  Sinfonie  Soirees,  the  pro- 
gramme included  two  Symphonies:  Haydn's  in  D, 
and   Beethoven's     Pastorale ;    and    two    overtures : 

Spohr's  Faust  and  Mendelssohn's  to  Athalia AYo 

don't  know  how  much  truth  there  may  be  in  tlie  fol- 
lowing story  : 

A  Hekoic  Musician. — Among  the  wounded  at 
the  storming  of  Sebastopol,  was  a  musician,  who  re- 
ceived a  shot  in  the  knee,  and  was  under  the  necessity 
of  having  his  leg  amputated  in  consequence.  As 
usual,  preparations  were  made  for  binding  him  down, 
in  order  that  he  might  not  be  able  to  move. 

'•  What  are  you  doing,  doctor  1"  inquired  the 
wounded  man. 

"  I  must  take  o(T  your  leg,  and  it  is,  therefore,  nec- 
essary that  you  should  be  bound  down,"  rej. lied  the 
doctor. 

"  I  will  never  consent  to  such  a  proceeding,"  ex- 
claimed the  musician.  '•  You  may  tear  my  heart 
from  out  my  breast,  but  I  will  never  <»nsent  to  be 
bound  down,     If  you  have  a  violin,  bring  it  me." 

A  violin  was  brought.  After  tuning  it,  the  woun- 
ded man  said  : 

"Now,  doctor,  you  may  begin." 

The  operation,  which  lasted  about  thirty  minutes, 
now  commenced,  and  the  patient  played  his  violin 
the  whole  time,  without  a  single  false  note,  or  the 
slightest  change  in  his  features!  (?) — Neue  Berliner 
Music  Zeitung. 

One  of  the  London  papers,  the  Morning  Advertiser, 
"flourishes  like  a  green  bay  tree"  in  the  matter  of 
musical  criticism.  Noticing  Mme.  Goldschmidt's 
performance  of  the  "  Messiah,"  it  describes  Handel's 
innocent  and  simple  little  "  Pastoral  Symphony," 
as  if  it  had  set  the  writer  dreaming  of  Beethoven's, 
to-wit : 

"  The  Pastoral  Symphony — that  wondrous  com- 
bination of  sounds,  which  tells  us,  even  were  we 
ignorant  of  its  intent,  and  of  the  sublime  and 
simple  genius  of  its  author,  of  the  pattering  of  the 
summer  shower  and  the  rattle  of  the  srorm,  wiiilc  the 
rapt  auditor  is  placed  by  the  fairy  chords  amidst 
flowery  meads  and  the  triil  of  birds — was  listened  to 
with  an  earnest  impatience,  as  forming  the  prelude  to 
Madame  Goldschmidt's  first  vocalization." 

Of  that  fourth  oratorio  performance  at  Exeter  Hall 
(the  "Creation"  was  repeated  for  the  third)  the  Times 
says ;  "  On  the  whole,  the  soprano  music  in  the 
"Messiah"  was  never  before  sung  with  such  im- 
pressive earnestness  and  general  excellence  as  by 
Mme.  Goldschmidt."  Divine,  it  says,  is  the  fittest 
epithet  to  apply  to  her  singing  of  There  were  Shep- 
herds and  He  shall  feed  his  flock. 

The  London  Musical  World  is  a  funny  paper, 
good-natured  and  jolly  in  spite  of  its  sins.  It  quotes 
something  from  a  recent  number  of  our  Journal,  as 
from "  our  excellent  transatlantic  contemporary, 
whom  we  love  in  spite  of  his  abuse  ot  us." — (Was 
it  abuse  to  tell  how  much  you  loved  us,  hov/  eager- 
ly you  appropriated  the  good  things  in  our  columns. 
We  thank  our  respected  friend  and  lover  also,  for  the 
following  answer  to  an  "Inquikek. — Dwight's  Bos- 
ton Journal  of  Music  is  by  many  degrees  thebest  and  the 
most  impartial ;"  anA  for  the  compliment  to  our  own 
town :  "  We  are  glad,  by  the  way,  to  observe  that 
the  amateurs  and  critics  of  Boston  arc  not  quite  so 
mad  in  their  appreciations  of  music  as  some  of  their 
brethren  in  the  'Empire  City.'"  We  assure  our 
friend,  however,  (why  not  as  well  confess  if?)  that 
n  Trovatore  is  quite  popular  here,  and  so  is  the 
Tannhduser  overture. 


We  regret  to  learn  that  Miss  Adelaide  Hohn- 
STOCK  died  of  consumption,  a  few  days  since,  after  a 
long  illness,  in  Philadelphia,  where  she  has  resided 
for  some  years  with  her  brother  Karl,  the  violinist, 
and  was  greatly  esteemed  as  a  pianist  and  teacher, 
as  well  as  for  her  frank  and  generous  character,  and 
her  real  passion  for  her  Art.  Many  of  our  readers 
remember  the  talented,  enthusiastic  girl,  as  she 
gave  concerts  here  in  Boston,  with  her  brother,  some 
years  since,  playing  so  finely  the  sonatas  of  Beetho- 
ven, particularly  the  "Kreutzer,"  and  singing  Wenn 
die  Schwalben  heimwarts  ziehn,  and  how  touching  was 
her  frail  appearance,  as  if  the  musical  passion  were 
consuming  her  bloom  of  youth.  She  was  a  native 
of  Brunswick,  Germany.  Her  patience  during  her 
long,  distressing  illness  had  enlisted  the  sympathies 
of  many  warm  friends. 

RoEEET  Schumann's  malady  has  lately  become 
much  worse  (so  says  the  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don Musical    World),  and   he   employs   his  time  in 

drawing  maps Dr.  Cakl  Loewe   has  produced 

a  new  oratorio  called  Job,  which  "A.  W.  T.,"  in  the 
3fus.  Review,  says  contains  some  things  pretty  and 
some  things  hard  and  dry.  We  have  happened  to 
be  familiar  with  two  earlier  oratorios  by  Loewe,  of  a 
light  and  pleasing  character,  and  quite  dramatic, 
viz:  "John  Huss  "  and  "  Seven  Sleepers."  Besides 
these,  he  has  written  "  The  Apostles  at  Philippi," 
Die  Fesdieben  Zeiter,  "  Giittenberg,''  "  The  Brazen 
Serpent,"  and  "  The  Destruction  of  Jerusalem ;" 
also  at  least  two  operas,  and  a  vast  deal  of  music  in 
many  forms.  But  his  great  talent  has  lain  in  the 
composition  of  German  ballads,  of  a  wild,  romantic 
character,  in  wliich  some  of  his  descriptive  accompa- 
niments are  wonderfully  effective.  His  music  to  the 
old  Scotch  ballad :  Eduiard,  why  draps  thy  sword  wV 
bluid'i  is  really  terrible. 

In  Philadelphia,  a  grand  centennial  celebration  of 
tlie  birth  of  Mozart  is  to  take  place  next  Monday 
evening,  under  the  auspices  of  the  "  Musical  Union," 
in  which  various  musical  societies  will  take  part, 
such  as  the  "  Concordia,"  "Mozart,"  "  St.  Cecilia," 
"  Liedertafel,"  "  Miinnerchor,"  '•  Thalia,"  "  San- 
gerbund,"  &c.,  together  with  a  powerful  orchestra, 
and  other  amateur  and  professional  talent,  L.  Meig- 
NEN  being  conductor.  The  musical  selections  will 
include  the  12th  Mass,  Symphony,  choruses,  operatic 
finales,  songs,  duets,  piano-forte  sonatas,  &c.,  all  by 
the  great  master ;  and  during  the  evening  an  oration 
on  the  "  Life  and  genius  of  JMozart  "  will  bo  deliver- 
ed by  Thomas  Eitzgeeald,  Esq New  Orleans 

papers  are  full  of  Pakodi  and  the  Strakosciies,  who 
are  giving  there  essentially   the   same  programmes 

which  they  gave  here  a  couple  of  months  since 

Tedesco  succeeds  the  late  Mile.  Ceuvelli  at  the 
opera  in  Paris,  soon  to  be  followed  by  Mme.  Bor- 
GHi  Mamo,  at  8,000  francs  per  month. 

FOEEIGH. 

Pai^is. — An  operahoiijfon,  in  two  acts,  the  libretto  by 
M.  Henry  Trianon,  and  the  music  by  i\I.  Theodore 
Labarre,  (the  liurpist)  entitled  Puntngrud,  was  produced 
at  tlie  GrMnd-Opern,  on  Monday  week.  The  cliarneters 
were  distributed  among  IIM.  Obiii,  Bonlo,  Belval,  Marid, 
Koenig,  Subin,  Pissarello,  Mesdames  Poinsot  and  Lnborde. 
The  opera  was  well  put  on  the  stage.  The  Emperor  and 
Empress  were  present.  Owing,  however,  to  the  opinion 
of  subscribers  tliat  the  Grand-OpfSra  was  not  a  fitting 
area  for  opera-boi/jfun,  Pantqgruel  was  withdrawn, 
although  it  had  been  anuonncedfor  repetition  on  tlie  fol- 
lowing evening.  At  the  Opera-C'imiqne  Les  Snisoris,  an 
opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by  MM.  Michel  C:mi  and 
Jules  Barbiere,  music  by  M.  Victor  Massd,  has  been  pro- 
duced with  success.  M.VI.  Battaille,  Delauiiay-Riqnier 
Couderc,  Sainte-Foy,  Lejenne,  Miles.  Caroline  Duprez, 
Lemercier,  Lagier,  and  Lesserre  are  the  executants, 
The  Emperor  and  Einpress  were  pre=ent  at  the  first  rep- 
resentation. At  the  Theatre-Italien,  Mile.  Virginie  Boc- 
abndati  has  made  her  debut  with  tolerable  success  in 
Ln  Sonnnmbuln.  Mile.  Fozzi  played  Lisa,  M.  Mongini 
Elvino,  and  M.  Angelini  Kodolphe.  The  ball,  given  at 
the  Opera  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  the  eighth 
arromlissement,  was  brilliantly  attended  and  produced 
50,000  francs. 


INAUGURATIOIf  OF   THE  STATUE 


THE  Directors  of  the  liOSTON  MUSIC  HALL  wiHi  tlie  co- 
operation of  the  CoDiniittee  of  the  Orchestrjil  Concert.', 
propose  to  cclehrnte  the  placing  of  CRAIVI'ORD'S  BRONZE 
STATUE  of  BKEniOVEN  in  the  MUSIC  HALL,  by  a  Gtti.ND 
Festival  to  tal<e  place  on  SATURDAY.  Marih  1st,  1856. 

The  Festival  will  open  with  a  Poetical  Prologue,  written  and 
recitC'J  by  \\'H.  W.  Storv,  Esq.  The  Prologue  ended,  the  Pro- 
gramme will  be  as  nearly  as  possible  the  following  : 

Overture  to  Ei^miml— Grand  Aria  from  f/Weiio- Fantasia 
for  Piano,  Chorus  and  Orchestra— ^I'/e^aiVe  song — First  move- 
ment of  Violin  Concerto— and  the  Choral  Simphonv. 

A^  the  Festival  is  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  the  greatest 
of  Composers,  and  as  it  is  the  first  time  that  a  Sratue  of  a 
great  artist  has  been  erected  in  America,  the  Committee  hope 
there  will  be  shown  among  the  memliers  of  the  musical  pro- 
fession a  desire  to  assist  in  the  said  celebration,  and  will  grate- 
fully receive  any  proposition  from  individual  artists  to  that 
effect.  la  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

CHARLES  C.  PERKINS,  Chairman. 


CHAMBER  COMCERTS.- Seventh  Series. 

SIXTH  CONCERT 
Will  take  place  on  TUESDAY  EVENING,  Jan.  29;h,  185S, 
at  Messrs.  Chickering's  KoomB,  assisted  by  Mrs.  E.  A.  Went- 
WORTH,  vocalist. ..  .Meniielssohn's  Quintette  in  A — Quartette 
of  Schumann  (first  time  in  Boston)- Quartette  by  Haydn, 
etc.,  will  be  presented. 

(C7='llalf  Packages  of  Four  Tickets,  S2.50.     Single  tickets, 
^1  each.    Concert  will  commence  at  7K  precisely. 

THE   GERMAN   TRIO. 

THE  THIRD  CONCERT  will  take  place    THIS  (Saturday) 
EVEN  IN  (J. 


BOSTON    THEATRE. 

The  Manager  has  tlie  honor  of  announcing  that  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  give 

A  SEASO-V  OF  NINE  NIGHTS  OF 

ITALIAN     OPERA, 

AT  THE  BOSTON  THEATRE, 

Commencing  on  MONDAY,  January  21st,  1856,  and  continuing 
during  a  perio<l  of  three  weeks— the  Opera  Nights  beng  fixed 
for  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  of  each  week. 

The  repertoire  will  consist  of  the  following  most  popular 
Operas. 
I  Puivitani,  Narnani,, 

II  Ti-ova<ore,  Semiramide* 

Xiiiida  cli  CBinmoiiiiix^      Don  Giovanni, 
SoDmnnibii.la,  Tlie  Propliet. 

La  Favorita, 
In  addition  to  the  nine  regular  rcpreFentations  there  will  be 
an  extra  performance  each  Saturday  Afternoon. 

TO  THE  BOSTON  PUBLIC. 

Kelying  upon  and  feeling  confident  of  your  cordial  support, 
it  h-G^s  been  determined,  on  the  part  of  the  management,  in. 
carrying  out  the  above  announcement,  to  spare  no  effort  to 
present  these  representations  in  an  unexceptionable  manner. 

During  the  i-eason,  the  following  Artistes  will  have  the  honor 
of  appearing  before  you,  and  in  the  list  may  be  found  the 
names  of  many  who  "have  met  with  the  most  complete  and 
flattering  aucxess  both  in  Europe  and  America. 

Madame  ANNA  DE  LA  GRANGE, 
Miss  ELISK  HKNSLEIt. 

Mile.  NANTIER  DTDTEE, 

Mile.  MARTINI  D'ORMT, 

Mile.  YENTALDI. 
Signori  RRTGNOLI,  GASPAKONI. 

SALVIANI,  GIULlO, 

MORET.LT,  ARNOLDT, 

AMODTO,  QUINTO, 

ROVERB,  MUELLER, 

And  in  the  Ballet, 

Mile.  DE  LA  VIGNE,  Mons.  HIPPOLITE. 

AM  ATI  DDBREtriL, Stage  Manager. 

MAX  MAUETZEK,..  .Musical  Director  &  Conductor. 

The  prices  of  admission  are  placed  at  the  lowest  possible 
sum  that  will  probably  ensure  a  return  of  the  large  expendi- 
ture required.     They  will  be  as  follows  : 

Balcony, 5?2 .  00 

Parquet  and  First  Tier, 1.50 

Second  Tier, 1.00 

Amphitheatre, 60 

Seats  secured  in  all  parts  of  the  house,  except  the  Amphi- 
theatre. 

The  Office  for  securing  reserved  seats  for  the  season,  will 
open  at  the  Music  store  of  E.  H,  WADE,  No.  197  Washington 
Street,  on  Monday,  January  14, 1856. 

MLLR  GABRIELLE  DE  LA  MOTTE 

— GIVES — 

INSTRUCTION    on  tJie   PIANO-FORTE, 

And  may  be  addressed  at  her  residence,  55  Hancock  St. 

GEORGE  W.  PRATT, 

MUSIC  EOOM  UNDER  PARK  STREET  CHURCH. 
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ORCHESTRAL    CONCERTS. 

One-Huadredth  Birth-day  Anniversary  of  Mozart ! ! 
Forty-Seventh        Bo.  Do.     of  Mendelssohn! 

THE    SIXTH    AND    LAST 

OF  THE  SERIES  OF 

GRANV    ORCHESTRAL   CONCERTS 

Will  be  given  at  the 

BOSTON     MUSIC     HALL, 

On  Saturday  Evening,  Feb.  2d.  1856, 

With  the  assistance  of 

Mrs.  J.  H.  LONG  and  Mr.  J.   Q.  WETIIEllBEE,  Vocalists. 

Mr.  J.  C.  D.  PARKER,  Pianist. 

Conductor CARL  ZERRAHN. 

PROGRAMME. 
Part  I. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  MOZAIIT, 
[Born  January  27, 1756,  Died  December  5, 1792.] 

1.  Grand  Symphony  ("Jupiter")  in  0  major. 

Allegro  vivace  —  Andante  Canttbile — Minuetto, 
Allegro — Finale,  Allegro  molto  (Fugue  with 
four  subjects.) 

2.  Duet:  '"  Crudel,  perche  finora;"  from  Le  Nozze  fit  Figaro. 

Sung  by  Mrs  J.  H-  Long  and  Mr.  J.  Q.  Wetherbee. 

3.  Overture  to  Die  ZauberJIoie. 

Part  11. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  MENDELSSOHN, 

[Born  February  3, 1809,  Died  November  6,1847.] 

1.  Capriccio  Brillant,  Op.  22,in  B  minor,  for  Piano-forte,  with 

Orchestra. 
Played  by  Mr.  J.  C.  D.  Parkee. 

2.  Air  from  Elijah  :  "Hear  ye  "Israel,"  and  "Thus  saith 

the   Lord,   Be   not  afraid,"    &c. 
Sung  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  LoXG. 

3.  Andante   and  Finale  (Saltarello)  from  the  "Italian" 

Symphony  No.  4,  in  A  major. 

4.  Wedding  March,  from  the  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 

Tickets  Fifty  Cents  each,  to  be  obtained  at  the  usual  places. 
Also,  in  sets  of  six,  good  for  any  of  the  remaining  concerts,  at 
$2,50  per  set. 

Doors  open  at  G}^,    Commence  at  7)a  o'clock. 

SIG.   AUGUSTO    BENDELARI, 

KESIDENCE,  No.  86  PINCKNEY  ST. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER     OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  Tio,  56  Knecland  Street. 


f^JOB 


BJ" 


.eally  and  promptly  eiecuted  at  tliis  Office. 


L'ART   DTJ   CHANT  APPLIQUE    AU 

PIANO. 

BY     S.     THALBERG. 

As  the  Piano,  properly  speaking,  cannot  render  that  which 
is  most  perfe'it  in  the  beautiful  art  of  Singing,  namely,  the 
faculty  of  prolonging  sound.^,  we  must  overcome  this  imper- 
fection with  address  and  skill,  and  be  able,  not  only  to  simu- 
late sustained  and  prolonged  notes,  but  to  swell  them  also. 
Emotion  renders  us  ingenious,  and  the  necessity  of  express- 
ing what  we  feel  creates  for  us  resources  which  never  occur  to 
the  mechanii'al  performer. 

With  this  fact  in  view,  the  distinguished  Thalberg  has  in 
this  work,  in  which  he  applies  the  art  of  singing  to  the  Piano 
Forte,  selected  transcriptions  from  those  masterpieces  of  the 
great  composers,  bi^th  ancient  and  modern,  which  are  most 
particularly  vocal  in  their  effects,  and  adopted  a  simple  form  as 
the  most  appropriate  for  true  transcriptions,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  within  the  comprehension  and  executive  ability  of 
young  pianists,  tolerably  advanced.  The  prominent  feature  of 
these  transcriptions  is  the  singing  part,  the  77iflor/y,  to  which 
particular  attention  is  given,  holding  to  that  fruitful  thought 
of  a  great  writer,  th3t  it  is  Melody  and  not  Harmony,  which 
lives  on  triumphantly  through  the  lapse  of  centuries. 

The  work  is  prefaced  with  a  series  of  general  rules  in  the 
art  of  singing  well,  to  which  we  would  direct  the  special  atten- 
tion of  all  those  who  would  aspire  not  only  to  the  name,  but 
the  nature  of  a  good  performer. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  transcriptions  : 

1.  QUATUOR  de  TOpera  I  Puritani,  de  Bellini. 

2.  THE  GIORNI,  Air  de  Pergolese. 

3.  ADELAIDE,  de  Beethoven. 

4.  AIR  D'EGLISE  du  celebre  Chanteur  Steadella. 
r    (  LACRYMOSA  tire  de  Requiem  de  Mozart. 

*  (  DUO  de  Noces  de  Figaro,  Opera  de  Mozart. 

6.  PERCHE  MI  GUARDI  E  PIANGI,  Duetto  de  Zelmira,  de 

ROSBINI. 

7.  BELLA  ADORATA  INCOGNITA,  Romanza  delP  Opera  II 

Giuramento,  de  Mercadante. 

8.  NEL  SILENZIO  FRA  L'ORROR,  Core  de  Congiurati  nell 

Opera  II  Crociato.  de  Meyerbeer. 
$.  EINSAM  BIN  ICH  NICHT  ALLEINE,  Ballad  tir6  -VfEBEE's 

Preciosa. 
10".  XA  MEDNIER  ET  LE  TORRENT,  tire  des  Chansons  de 

la  Meuniere  de  F.  Schobert. 
n.  "DXfET  de  Der  Freischlitz,  de  Weber. 
12.  IL  MIO  TESORO,  Air  de  Don  Giovanni,  de  Mozart. 

Price^  iu  one  large  quarto  volume,  handsomely  and  durably 
bound  in  cloth,  and  lettered,  $3. 

Published  by  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  St, 


ED'WABD    li.    BAIiCH, 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  {Imported  from  England) 

^     y  ?   Broadway^  N.T. 

MUSICAL    PRESENTS. 

NOVELLO'S  OCTAVO  EDITIONS  OF  ORATORIOS,  in 
Vocal  Score,  with  a  separate  af-companiment  for  the  Organ 
or  Piano-Forte.  By  Vincent  Novello.  These  works  will  be 
found  appropriate  presents,  combining  elegance  with  a  mode- 
rate outlay  lor  a  standard  worlt. 

vrORKS  ALREADY  COMPLETED : 

HAVDN'S 

Creation, (Bound)  SI. 25 

HANDEL'S 

Solomon, (Bound)  1.88 

Israel  in  Egypt "        1.63 

Messiah, "        1.6.3 

Samson, "        1.88 

Judas  Maccabeus, "        1.6.3 

Jephtha "        1.63 

Dettingen  Te  Dcum,  1  fPanerl  0  63 

Coronation  Anthem,  "  Zadock  the  Priest,"  (  ' '  •  .I'^-'l''"^'  ""^ 

Jo.*ua, (Bound)  1.38 

Acis  and  Galatea,  (Paper  covers)  75  ) 

Ale-xander'-s  Feast.  "  80  J "        2.25 

Ode  to  St  Cecilia's  Day,    "  50  ) 

Deborah "        163 

Saul, "        1.63 

MENDELSSOHN'S 

St.Paul "        1.63 

Hymnof  Praise— Lobgesang,  (Paper)  ^1.00  1  „        -,  qo 

As  the  Hart  Pants,                       "            .  38  J  ' ' '  -^ ' '"' 

MOZART,   HAYDN,   AND   BEETHOVEN. 
The  Three  Favorite  Masses,  with  the  Latin  words,  and  an 
English  adaptation  by  K.  G.  Loraine,  Esq.,  namely  : 

Mozart's  Twelfth  Mass, (Paper)  88  ) 

ILiydn's  Third  or  Imperial,     "         63  [ (Bound)  2.13 

Beethoven's  Mass  in  C,  '■        63 ) 

"  Engedi ;  or  David  in  the  Wilderness,  (Paper)  0.75 

Mozart's  15th  Mass  (the  celebrated  Requiem,). . .         "        0.50 

ROMBERG'S 
Lay  of  the  Bell, "        0.63 

AU  the  Choruses  from  the  octavo  editions  may  he  had  sepa- 
rately, Irom  3  cents  to  13  cents  each. 

Also  each  piece  from  the  above  Oratorios  to  be  had  sepa- 
rately in  full  music  size. 

C.    BKEUSING, 
IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN .  MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard''s   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  JIUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

^Sy^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD. 

TEACMEK     OF     MUSIC, 

'Z&5  "Wasliingtosi  Street,  Bostora. 
PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  "Waslxiugtoii  Street, 
BOSTON,    MASS. 

MR.  J.  C.  D.  PARKER, 

WILL   be  happy  to  give  instruction  in  Piano-forte  and 
Organ  playing,  and  the  Theory  of  Music.     Address  ; — 
No.  3  Uayward  Place.  May  26.  tf 

J  .    M  .    ]M  0  Z  A  R  T  , 

RESIDENCE,    18  MARION  STREET,   BOSTON. 
Address  Richardson's  I\Ju.4cal  Exchange,  282  Washington  St. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  $^50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  ®30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 


CHICKEKINa   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 

GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

OP  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 


NEW    COURSE    OF    HARMONY, 

BY  L.  H.  SOUTHARD. 

The  Publishers  call  the  attention  of  the  mu.^ical  profrpsion 
to  this  work,  as  one  einincatly  calculated  to  lighten  the  labors 
of  the  teacher,  and  rapidly  advance  the  pupil.  It  is  emiihati- 
cally  a  Pa.\.CTTCAL  work,  serving  bnth  as  a  ManufO  of  instruc- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  and  a  Text-book  on  the  other  ;  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  work,  togfrther 
with  the  very  large  number  of  exercise-i^and  examples,  prt-sents 
great  advantages,  to  both  scholarand  teacher,  over  anj'  similar 
work  of  the  kind.  Teachers  highly  commend  the  work.  Mr. 
"William  Mason  says  it  is  a  work  unBurpassed  in  the  la?  gnage. 
Mr.  G£()r.GE  .1.  'Webb  says  that  it  is  a  work  perspicuous  in 
diction,  methodical  in  arrangement,  and  puffiiientlj  copious  to 
embrace  all  the  essentials  of  the  general  doctrine  of  accord. 
It  can  be  ordered  through  any  respectable  Music-seller,  and 
will  be  sent  through  the  mail  on  the  receipt  of  the  price, 
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The  Mission  of  Mozart. 

Leading  Chakactekistics  of  his  Genius  and 
his  wokks. 

by  a.  odlibicheff. 

A  scarcely  noticeable  brooklet  at  its  origin, 
and  grown  since  to  a  river,  at  the  point  where 
we  left  it,*  Music  saw  its  elements  divide  into 
several  arms,  which  flowed  away  like  separate 
streams,  increased  by  the  tribute  of  the  ages, 
without  yet  enabling  one  to  say,  whether  they 
were  all  streaming  towards  some  unknown  Ocean 
of  Harmony,  or  about  to  waste  themselves  in  the 
sandy  epochs  of  partial  decay,  as  was  already  the 
case  wiih  Church  music.  Already  each  depart- 
ment singly  had  almost  or  quite  reached  the  goal 
of  its  development.  The  Choral  song  since  Pa- 
LESTKINA  had  become  settled  in  its  majestic 
simplicity  and  its  thoroughly  churchlike  expres- 
sion ;  the  regular  Fugue  had  reached  its  goal  in 
Bach  ;  the  chief  forms  of  dramatic  song  had  be- 
come established  in  the  tragic  and  the  buffo 
Opera ;  the  Contrapuntal  and  the  Melodic  style 
had  yielded  the  quintessence  of  what  they  could 
yield  singly,  and  the  art  of  composition  seemed, 
with  Bach  and  Handel,  with  Gluck  and  Pic- 
OiNi,  inclined  to  come  to  a  pause,  as  the  art  of 
singing  did  perhaps  already  stand  still  ^  with 
Farinelli,  Cafarelli,  Pacchiarotti  and 
Marzuoli.  Finally  Haydn  and  Boccherini 
had  brought  instrumental  music  upon  the  only 
good  path,  upon  which  progress  was  still  possible. 
All  branches  of  Music  had  borne  their  fruits; 
each  of  its  partial  tendencies  had  ripened  about 
the  year  1780.     And   now  appeared   Mozakt, 

*  In  the  author's  Introduction,  or  "Review  of  the 
History  of  Music  before  Mozart,"  which  the  reader 
will  find  translated  at  length  in  Vol.  V.  of  this  Jour- 
nal. 


asserting  his  claims,  in  which  his  earthly  mission 
justified  him. 

What  step  had  Music  still  to  take  ?  I  will  be- 
gin my  answer  by  another  question.  Whence 
comes  it,  that  no  one  of  the  musicians  discussed 
in  our  Introduction,  Haydn  himself  included 
(of  course  we  mean  the  Haydn  before  Mozart), 
is  any  longer  quite  or  always  able  to  satisfy  the 
music-lovers  of  our  time,  unless  some  curiosity 
of  amateurship  or  some  historical  interest  comes 
in  play  in  the  reading  or  hearing  of  their  works  ? 
And  yet  Bach,  Plandel  and  Gluck  were  compo- 
sers who  in  their  way  have  never  been  surpassed. 
PiCCiNi  and  Sacchini,  too,  both  have  their 
merits.  Our  admiration  of  their  genius  remains 
undiminished,  and  yet  we  cannot  hear  them  two 
or  three  hours  in  succession,  without  silently 
confessing,  that  we  feel  fatigued.  The  reason  lies 
in  the  fact,  that  the  superiority  of  these  men  has 
but  one  side,  or  at  least  but  one  principal  side. 
To  be  obliged  to  listen  to  three  hours  of  declama- 
tion and  of  tragic  ariettas,  or  three  hours  of  sweet- 
ish, liquid  melody,  or  three  hours  of  vocal  fugues, 
or  harmonic  and  contrapuntal  learning  at  the 
piano,  exceeds  our  capacity  of  enjoyment ;  that  is 
no  way  to  make  out  an  evening.  We  can  now 
apprehend  Mozart's  mission. 

His  calling  was :  to  reconcile  the  conflicting 
schools,  collecting  all  their  colors  and  devices 
under  one  banner;  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
the  future  of  music  by  the  union  of  its  past 
and  present ;  to  enlarge  the  power  and  compass 
of  this  art,  through  the  symmetrical  and  nicely 
calculated  cooperation  of  all  its  elements,  the 
simultaneous  development  of  all  its  au.xiliaries 
and  the  well-considered  combination  of  all  its 
forces,  to  the  production  of  new  effects;  to  elimi- 
nate as  much  as  possible  from  musical  produc- 
tions all  mere  local  and  temporary  influences, 
all  forms  merely  conventional  or  belonging  to 
particular  schools,  and  put  in  their  place  the  pure 
analogies  "of  feelings  and  of  thoughts,  deter- 
minate and  indeterminate,  to  which  music 
ought  to  correspond.  It  was  his  problem,  to 
make  music  as  unitary  and  as  universal,  as  the 
the  law  of  the  harmonic  Tri-chord,  out  of  which 
it  sprang,  and  as  the  poesy  of  the  soul,  who.se 
most  confidential  and  complete  interpreter  it  is ; 
in  short,  to  write  works,  which  came  as  near  per- 
fection as  it  is  possible  for  mortal  man  to  come, — 
models  for  every  style,  every  department,  every 
use,  public  or  private,  religious  or  profane,  to 
which  music  can  be  specially  applied ;  works 
which  contain  a  complete  body  of  examples,  such 
as  the  art  of  composition  needs,  both  in  a  tech- 
nical and  an  a;sthetic  point  of  view,  and  such  as 
the  aforesaid  kinds,  styles  and  applications  espe- 
cially demand.  *  *  *  « 


In  what  epoch  had  the  musician  to  be  borne, 
who  was  to  give  to  music  a  definitive  constitution  ? 
In  the  epoch  when  the  elements  of  this  art,  fol- 
lowing their  diverging  lines  of  progress,  had  be- 
come sufficiently  prepared  and  ripened  to  pass 
from  the  state  of  isolation  into  that  of  union.  In 
what  place  had  he  to  be  borne  ?  The  choice  of 
place  was  limited  to  Italy  or  Germany.  Every- 
where else  Mozart's  vocation  would  have  failed. 
Even  in  Italy  it  would  have  done  so,  and  for  the 
very  simple  reason,  that  the  Italians  could  make  no- 
thing out  of  foreign  music,  and  that  their  prejudice 
on  this  point  was  equal  to  their  ignorance.  Ger- 
many, on  the  contrary,  despised  nothing,  because 
it  knew  all,  then  as  now.  Mozart,  therefore,  was  a 
German,  near  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
His  cradle  stood  in  a  Catholic  country,  between 
the  borders  of  Italy  and  of  Bohemia,  between 
Munich  and  Vienna,  in  a  Residenz,  in  which 
music  was  a  necessary  splendor  to  the  court  of  a 
prince-bishop.  The  place  could  not  have  been 
better  chosen  !  It  formed  just  the  centre  of  the 
most  musical  regions  of  the  world,  all  of  which 
adhered  to  Catholicism. 

But  to  whose  hands  were  such  great  hopes 
entrusted?  Who  should  bring  the  boon  thus 
confided  to  its  fruit-bearing  period  ?  Take  every 
thing  that  can  secure  success  for  the  future,  choose 
a  teacher,  such  as  the  pedagogic  art  could  only 
think  of  in  its  finest  dreams;  let  this  Mentor  be 
a  master  in  music,  a  man  of  cultivated  mind,  of 
the  strictest  morality,  combined  with  rare  shrewd- 
ness and  rare  prudence,  who  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  theory,  the  practice,  the  method  of 
teaching  and  the  literature  of  his  Art  ;  who 
cherishes  no  prejudice  of  any  sort  or  school,  nor 
any  individual  or  patriotic  prejudice ;  who  knows 
how  to  prize  the  old  and  the  new,  the  Italian  and 
the  German  music  at  their  true  worth.  If  such 
a  Mentor  could  be  easily  found  to-day,  even  with 
the  lantern  of  Diogenes,  I  am  yet  to  be  informed ; 
but  such  a  man,  trait  for  trait,  was  Mozart's  mas- 
ter; and  that  master  was  his  father,  the  most  in- 
telligent and  of  necessity  also  the  most  zealous  of 
all  masters.  If  Leopold  Mozart  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  expressly  called  to  conduct  the  edu- 
cation of  his  son,  then  we  must  cease  to  believe 
in  final  causes. 

As  soon  as  the  child  has  put  his  finger  on  the 
keyboard,  the  father  as  a  Christian  and  a  musi- 
cian recognizes  the  wonder ;  he  sees  what  method 
is  to  be  pursued  with  such  a  scholar ;  he  lets  play- 
ing and  composing  go  on  step  by  step  together; 
the  scholar  plays  and  studies  all  composers  indis- 
criminately, as  they  fall  into  his  hands.  Why 
make  any  selection,  why  guide  this  double  study 
farther  onward  by  slow  steps?  Whatever  the 
child  sees,  he  also  plays  ;  whatever  you  would  ex- 
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plain  to  him,  he  knows  alreadj'.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  years  Mozart  knows  Bach  and  Han- 
del, Hasse  and  Graun,  as  also  the  old  and 
new  Italian  composers  by  heart.  "  There  is  no 
mister,  however  little  known,"  he  tells  us,  "  whom 
I  had  not  studied  once  or  several  times  in  my 
life."  Travels  were  to  complete  what  this  univer- 
sal education  had  begun.  For  twenty  years  we 
see  Mozart  almost  incessantly  wandering  about, 
visiting  the  countries  in  which  there  was  anything 
which  he  could  make  his  own.  In  this  way  he 
became  by  practice  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  musical  genius  of  nations,  distinct  in  taste  or 
systems  from  each  other;  he  tried  his  hand  in 
every  style,  worked  his  way  by  practice  into  all 
forms  and  departments.  An  Italian  in  Milan,  a 
Frenchman  in  Paris,  a  German  in  Salzburg,  an 
Englishman  in  London,  a  melodist  for  the  public, 
a  fuguist  before  the  tribunal  of  padre  Martini, 
everywhere  a  virtuoso  and  composer  in  the  fash- 
ion, and  the  next  moment  trampling  the  fashion 
under  his  feet,  he  broke  forever  with  fortune,  to 
obey  the  call  of  destiny,  which  had  decreed  that 
he  should  live  unknown  and  die  young. 

[To  be  continued.]  ' 


Chat  with  Rossini. 


BT    FERDINAND     HILLER. 


[Concluded.] 

XIII. 

One  day,  as  I  was  playing  something  to  Rossini, 
he  begged  me,  as  usual,  to  play  one  or  two  of 
Bach's  fugues. 

"  These  accursed  fugues  !"  he  subsequently  ex- 
claimed, in  a  comically-angry  manner.  "  When 
I  was  at  the  Liceo,  in  Bologna,  I  became  acquain- 
ted with  the  overture  to  the  Zauherjlole.  My 
head  became  so  full  of  it,  that  I  determined  on 
attempting  a  similar  opus.  I  set  to  work,  wrote  a 
fugued  overture,  and  had  it  copied  out  and  played. 
But,  when  I  heard  it,  I  was  so  furious  at  the  effect  of 
my  patchwork  that  I  tore  up  the  score  and  parts 
into  a  thousand  pieces,  in  presence  of  my  school- 
fellows and  audience." 

'_'  That  was  a  most  hasty  step,  maestro,"  said  I. 
"  Tlie  work  would  have  afterwards  been  a  great 
source  of  amusement  to  you." 

"  A  man  has  alwaj's  something  better  to  do  than 
to  busy  himself  with  past  follies,"  answered  Ros- 
sini. 

'■  Talking  of  these  fugues,"  I  observed,  "  re- 
minds me  of  your  Raimondi,  lately  deceased.  He 
must  have  been  a  perfect  wizard.  To  write  two 
oratorios,  which  could  be  performed  after  each 
other,  and  next  to  each  other,  and  simultaneously, 
was  of  itself  wonderful,  supposing  there  was  not 
even  any  confusion." 

''  He  was  really  very  skilful  in  such  artifices," 
said  Rossini,  "  and  tried  his  hand  at  the  most  ad- 
venturous combinations.  On  the  other  side,  his 
theatrical  music  was  bad  and  wearisome,  and  it 
was  only  with  his  last  work,  Venlaglio,  that  he 
was  at  all  successfuL  While  I  was  in  Naples,  I 
procured  for  him  an  appointment  in  the  theatre, 
in  order  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  earning 
something — he  had  to  superintend  and  arrange 
the  ballet  music — a  melancholy  occupation  for  a 
real  musician.  He  subsequently  obtained  an  hon- 
orable post  in  the  Liceo  at  Palermo,  but  did  not 
go  on  well  too  long  anywhere." 

"  A  passionate  lover  of  music,  in  Cologne,"  said 
I,  "  applied  to  Raimondi,  after  the  performance 


of  his  oratorio  in  Rome,  and  inquired  whether  it 
were  possible  to  obtain  a  copy.  Raimondi  de- 
manded the  har/atelle  of  GO, 000  francs.  Its  suc- 
cess must  have  turned  his  brain." 

"  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  had,"  said  Ros- 
sini ;  "  he  had  never  possessed  two  piasters  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  and  never  obtained  such  a 
triumph  before." 

We  were  interrupted  by  a  most  graceful  French 
lady,  who  was  introduced  to  the  maestro,  and,  in 
the  course  of  conversation,  thanked  him  enthusi- 
astically for  all  the  hours  of  enjoyment  his  music 
had  already  procured  her.  It  is  true  that  such 
scenes  occurred  every  day,  but  the  warmth  with 
which  a  great  many  persons  gave  utterance  to 
their  feelings,  was,  at  times,  something  really 
touching. 

"  In  spite  of  your  being  used  to  this  sort  of 
thing,  maestro,"  said  I,  "  the  manner  in  which 
people  meet  you  here  must  ba  highly  agreeable  to 
you." 

"  Marks  of  attention  which  come  from  the  heart 
have  certainly  something  satisfactory  about  them," 
said  Rossini. 

"It  must  be  confessed,"  observed  I,  " that  the 
French  possess,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  gift  of 
manifesting  their  respect  for  celebrated  men  in 
the  most  amiable  manner." 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  maestro,  "  if  they 
would  but  make  one  a  few  less  compliments,  and 
speak  to  a  man  less  about  his  own  works.  But 
this  is  a  thing  they  cannot  give  up,  from  persons 
of  the  highest  rank  down  to  tlie  concierge.  I 
think  I  never  met  a  Frenchman  who  did  not  ask 
me  which  of  my  ojieras  I  liked  best.  You  can 
imagine  how  little  I  am  the  man  to  enter  upon  a 
discussion  of  this  kind.  The  French  are  friendly 
and  appreciating,  but,  at  times,  somewhat  too 
kind." 

"  Do  you  prefer  the  Italian  fashion  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  In-  Italy,  the  people  are  distinguished  by  a 
noble  indifference,"  answered  Rossini ;  "  but,  on 
this  side,  also,  you  may  be  too  kind." 

"You  certainly  have  no  cause  for  complaint 
either  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  or  on  the  other,' 
maestro,"  said  I  laughing;  "and  yonder  comes 
also  a  proud  son  of  Albion,  who  adores  you — he 
was  telling  me  yesterday  about  the  evening  he 
first  heard  your  music,  and  saw  you,  and  the  tears 
stood  in  his  eyes  the  while." 

"  I  have  e.\perienoed  from  Englishmen,"  said 
Rossini,"  "  marks  of  attention  which  are  not  to  be 
met  with  every  day.  For  instance,  I  shall  never 
forget  the  behavior  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
towards  me." 

"What  did  he  say,  maestro  ?"  inquired  I. 

"  On  my  way  to  London,  I  was  stopping  for  a 
day  in  Milan,"  said  Rossini.  "  The  Duke  of 
Devonshire  happened  to  be  there,  also ;  and  an 
acquaintance  of  mine,  who  was  about  going  to  see 
the  Duke,  would  not  be  contented  until  I  accom- 
panied him,  although  my  travelling  costume  was 
not  adapted  for  figuring  in  the  drawing-room  of 
an  English  nobleman.  The  Duke,  a  great  lover 
of  music,  overwhelmed  me  with  politeness ;  we 
dined  together,  and,  after  dinner,  I  sang  him  two 
or  three  songs." 

"  That  was  a  bad  time  for  doing  so,"  said  I. 

"  According  to  what  singers  say,"  replied  the 
maestro,  "  it  was,  but  I  must  confess  I  have  never 
sung  more  willingly  and  better  than  after  a  good 
dinner.  But  to  return  to  the  Duke — I  must  add 
that  he   gave  me  the  most  powerful  letters  of 


recommendation,  which  were  highly  serviceable 
to  me  in  London.  He,  himself,  was  not  in  Eng- 
land during  my  stay  there." 

"  All  you  have  hitlierto  related  is  but  very 
natural,  my  dear  maestro,"  said  I. 

"  A  little  patience,  mio  caro,"  continued  Rossini. 
"  Twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  the  period  in 
question,  without  my  having  again  met  the  Duke. 
One  morning,  very  early,  I  go  to  the  market  at 
Bologna.  You  must  know  that  there  is  nothing 
like  the  market  at  Bologna.  It  is  impossible  to 
form  any  conception  of  the  various  productions  gar- 
nered up  there,  and  one  of  my  favorite  occupations 
was  to  lounge  about  the  place.  To  my  great 
astonishment,  I  perceive,  stuck  in  the  middle  of 
the  square,  a  gentleman,  very  comfortably  smok- 
ing his  cigar.  I  approach,  and,  directly  he  per- 
ceives me,  he  stretches  out  his  hand,  in  quiet 
friendly  manner,  to  shake  hands  with  me.  It  was 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  '  I  am  very  glad  that  I 
have  seen  you  here;  I  intended  calling  on  you  in 
an  hour  or  two,'  said  he,  '  I  know  your  residence 
and  your  habits.'  We  chatted  good-humoredly 
fogetlier  for  some  time.  I  accompanied  him  to 
his  hotel,  and  he  subsequently  paid  me  the  visit 
he  had  announced.  '  I  am  still  greatly  in  your 
debt,'  said  he,  on  taking  leave,  '  and  up  to  the 
present  time  have  found  no  opportunity  of  taking 
my  revenge.'  With  these  words,  he  handed  me 
an  extremely  valuable  snuff  box.  It  was  most 
assuredly  far  less  the  costliness  of  the  present, 
than  the  uncommon  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
donor,  which  afforded  me  great  pleasure.  To 
pay  a  supposed  debt,  and  in  such  a  way,  after  the 
lapse  of  twenty  years  !  and  it  was  not  he  who  was 
under  an  obligation  to  me,  but  I  to  him." 

"  That  depends  upon  how  you  look  upon  the 
matter,"  said  I. 

"  At  any  rate,  the  behavior  of  the  Duke  was 
that  of  a  nobleman,  in  the  best  acceptation  of  the 
world.  But  it  is  fated  that  we  shall  not  chat  un- 
interrupted to-day;  yonder  comes  an  elegant 
pianisle-compositeur,  who  has  certainly  got  his 
eye  upon  you." 

"  I  only  trust  that  he  does  not  wish  to  play  me 
a  fantasia  on  motives  from  my  own  operas,"  said 
Rossini,  "  for  nothing  in  the  world  wearies  me  so 
much  as  jingling  of  this  description ;  added  to 
which,  you  are  expected  to  express  your  thanks, 
at  the  conclusion,  for  the  honor  done  you." 

The  storm  that  threatened  the  maestro  passed 
quietly  by.  It  was,  however,  the  last  evening  he 
spent  at  Trouville.  On  the  following  morning 
he  left  the  place.  I  accompanied  him  to  his  car- 
riage, and  although  I  was  to  see  him  again  in  a 
few  days  in  Paris,  my  heart  felt  moved,  as  he 
drove  off. 

"  I  expect  you  on  Friday  to  dinner,  caro  Fer- 
dinando"  he  called  out  to  me. 

"  Friday  and  every  other  day,"  exclaimed 
Madame  Rossini. 

I  returned  home,  with  half-melancholy,  half- 
agreeable  feelings  of  having  spent  one  or  two 
weeks  that  for  me  were  memorable  ones.  May 
the  reader  of  these  pages  of  reminiscences — far 
too  fragmentary,  as  I  now  perceive  at  their  con- 
clusion—obtain from  them  some  slight  notion  of  one 
of  the  most  genial  and  amiable  men  of  the  present 
century,  one  who,  besides  all  his  other  preeminent 
qualities,  possesses  the  highly  laudable  virtue  of 
being  extremely  well-disposed  towards  the  author 
of  these  pages. 
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Besthoven  and  Goethe. 

Lewes,  tlie  musical  "  Vivian"  of  tlie  London 
Leader,  in  his  admirable  "  Life  of  Gouthe,"  re- 
cently published  by  Messrs.  Tieknor  &  Fields  of 
this  city,  makes  tlie  following  sensible  comments 
on  a  couple  of  oft-quoted  passages  from  the  life 
of  the  composer.  Speaking  of  Goethe's  friend- 
-  ships,  he  says  : 

I  may  mention,  however,  his  acquaintance 
with  Beethoven,  on  account  of  the  undying  inter- 
est attached  to  the  two  names.  They  were  toge- 
ther for  a  few  days  at  Toplitz,  with  the  most  pro- 
found admiration  for  each  other's  genius.  The 
biographer  of  Beethoven  adds:  "But  though 
Beethoven  has  praised  Goethe's  patience  with 
him  (on  account  of  his  deafness),  still  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  great  poet  and  minister  too  soon  forgot 
the  great  composer;  and  when,  in  1823,  he  had 
it  in  his  power  to  render  liim  an  essential  service 
■with  little  trouble  to  himself,  he  did  not  even 
deign  to  reply  to  a  very  humble  epistle  from  our 
great  master."  This  is  the  way  accusations  are 
made ;  this  is  the  kind  of  evidence  on  which  they 
are  believed.  Tlie  only  facts  here  established 
are,  that  Beethoven  wrote  to  Goethe,  and  that 
Goethe  did  not  reply.  Beethoven's  letter  re- 
quested Goethe  to  recommend  the  Grand  Duke 
to  subscribe  to  his  Mass.  It  was  doubtless  very 
mortifying  not  to  receive  a  reply  ;  such  things  al- 
ways are  mortifying,  and  offended  self-love  is  apt 
to  suggest  bad  motives  for  the  offence.  But  a 
bystander,  knowinii  how  many  motives  may  actu- 
ate the  conduct,  and  unwilling  to  suppose  a  bad 
motive  for  which  there  is  no  evidence,  will  at 
once  see  that  the  inferences  of  Goethe's  "  not 
deigning  to  reply,"  and  of  having  forgotten  the 
great  composer,"  are  by  no  means  warranted  by 
the  facts.  AVe  know  that  Goethe  was  naturally 
of  an  active  benevolence  ;  we  know  that  he  was 
constantly  recommending  to  the  Grand  Duke 
some  object  of  charitable  assistance  ;  we  know 
that  he  profoundly  admired  Beethoven,  and  had 
no  cause  to  be  ofl'ended  with  him  ;  and,  knowing 
this,  we  must  ^accept  any  interpretation  of  the 
fact  of  silence  in  preference  to  that  which  the 
angry  Beethoven,  and  his  biographer,  have  in- 
ferred. 

The  following  is  introduced  apropos  of  Goethe's 
interview  with  Napoleon : 

That  he  was  extremely  flattered  by  the  atten- 
tions of  Napoleon  has  been  the  occasion  of  a 
loud  outcry  from  those  who,  having  never  been 
subjected  to  any  flattery  of  this  nature,  find  it 
very  coiitemptible.  But  the  attentions  of  a  Na- 
poleon were  enough  to  soften  in  their  flattery 
even  the  sternness  of  a  republican  ;  and  Goethe, 
no  i-epublican,  was  all  his  life  very  susceptible  to 
the  gratification  which  a  Frankfurt  citizen  must 
feel  in  receiving  the  attention  of  crowned  heads. 
There  is  infinite  insincerity  uttered  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  and  generally  the  outcry  is  loudest  from 
men  who  would  themselves  be  most  dazzled  by 
court  favor  of  any  kind.  To  hear  them  talk  of 
Goethe's  "servility"  and  worship  of  rank,  one 
might  fancy  that  they  stood  on  a  moral  elevation, 
looking  down  on  him  with  a  superior  pity  which 
ill  some  sort  compensated  their  inferiority  of  in- 
tellect. There  is  one  anecdote  which  they  are 
very  fond  of  quoting,  and  which  I  will  therefore 
give,  that  we  may  calmly  consider  what  is  its  real 
significance.  Beethoven,  writing  to  Bettina  in 
1812,  when  he  made  Goethe's  acquaintance  in 
Tb[>litz,  says :  "  Kings  and  princes  can,  to  be 
sure,  make  professors,  privy  councillors,  &c.,  and 
confer  titles  and  orders,  but  they  cannot  make 
great  men — minds  which  rise  above  the  common 
herd — these  they  must  not  pretend  to  make,  and 
therefore  must  these  be  held  in  honor.  When 
two  men,  such  as  Goethe  and  I,  come  together, 
even  the  high  and  mighty  perceive  what  is  to  be 
considered  great  in  men  like  us.  Yesterday,  on 
our  way  home,  we  met  the  whole  Imperial  Fam- 
ily. AVe  saw  them  coming  from  a  distance,  and 
Goethe  separated  from  me  to  stand  aside :  say 
what  I  would,  I  could  not  make  him  advance  an- 
other  step.     /  pressed  my   hat   down   upon  my 


head,  buttoned  iip  my  yreatcoat,  and  walked  with 
folded  arms  through  tlie  thickest  of  the  throng. 
Princes  and  pages  formed  a  line,  the  Archduke 
Rudolph  took  oif  his  hat,  and  the  Empress  made 
the  first  salutation.  Those  gentry  know  me.  I 
saw  to  my  real  amusement  the  procession  file 
past  Goethe.  He  stood  asiile  with  his  hat  off, 
bending  lowly.  I  rallied  him  smartly  for  it;  I 
gave  him  no  quarter." 

This  anecdote  is  usually  quoted  as  evidence  of 
Beethoven's  independence  and  Goethe's  servility. 
A  very  little  consideration  will  make  us  aware 
that  Beethoven  was  ostentatiously  rude  in  the 
assertion  of  his  independence,  and  that  Goethe 
was  simply  acting  on  the  dictates  of  common 
courtesy,  in  standing  aside  and  taking  off'  his 
hat,  as  all  Germans  do  when  royalty  passes  them. 
It  is  as  much  a  matter  of  courtesy  to  stand  still, 
and  take  off  the  hat,  when  a  Royal  personage 
passes  in  carriage  or  on  foot,  as  it  is  to  take  off" 
the  hat  when  an  acquaintance  passes.  Beetho- 
ven might  choose  to  ignore  all  such  courtesies; 
indeed  his  somewhat  eccentric  nature  would  not 
move  in  conventional  orbits  ;  and  his  disregard  of 
such  conventional  courtesies  might  be  pardoned 
as  the  caprices  of  an  eccentric  nature ;  but 
Goethe  was  a  man  of  the  world,  a  man  of  courte- 
sies and  a  minister ;  to  have  folded  his  arms,  and 
pressed  down  his  hat  upon  his  head,  would  have 
been  a  rudeness  at  variance  with  his  nature,  his 
education,  his  position,  and  his  sense  of  propriety. 

It  is  possible,  nay  probable,  that  the  very  edu- 
cation Goethe  had  received  may  have  given  to 
his  salutation  a  more  elaborate  air  than  was  no- 
ticeable in  bystanders.  In  bowing,  he  may  have 
bowed  very  low,  with  a  certain  formality  of  re- 
spect; for  I  have  no  wish  to  deny  that  he  did  lay 
stress  on  conventional  distinctions.  Not  only 
was  he  far  from  rejiublican  sternness,  but  he 
placed  more  value  on  his  star  and  ti;le  of  E.\cel- 
lency,  than  his  thorough-going  partizans  are  will- 
ing to  admit.  If  that  be  a  weakness,  let  him  be 
credited  with  it ;  but  if  he  were  as  vain  of  such 
puerilities  as  an  English  Duke  is  of  the  Garter,  I 
do  not  see  any  cause  for  serious  reproach  in  it. 
So  few  poets  have  been  Excellencies,  so  few 
have  worn  stars  on  their  breasts,  that  we 
have  no  means  of  judging  whether  Goethe's  van- 
ity was  greater  or  less  than  we  have  a  right  to 
expect.  Meanwhile  it  does  seem  to  me  that 
sneers  at  his  title,  and  epigrams  on  his  star,  come 
with  a  very  bad  grace  from  a  nation  which  is 
laughed  at  for  nothing  more  frecjucntly  than  for 
its  inordinate  love  of  titles.  Nor  are  Englishmen 
so  remarkable  for  their  inditference  to  rank,  and 
entire  freedom  from  "  snobbishness  "  as  to  make 
them  the  fittest  censors  of  this  weakness  in  a 
Goethe. 
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Jons  S.  DwiGHT,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir, — Our  pastor  has  favored  us  with  a  ser- 
mon, a  portion  of  which  was  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  music  in  the  church,  ,ind  the  duties  of  the  mcra- 
beis  of  his  society  in  relation  to  that  matter.  As  he 
has  treated  the  subject  in  quite  another  manner  than 
is  usual  among  our  clergymen,  few  of  whom  know 
more  about  the  whole  question  than  is  found  in  the 
Old  Testament,  I  venture  to  send  you  an  abstract  of 
his  discourse,  for  a  good  portion  of  which  I  am  in- 
debted to  his  kindness  in  sending  me  his  notes. 

The  whole  discourse  occupied  both  sermons  of  the 
day,  the  part  relating  to  music  coming  toward  the 
close  in  the  afternoon,  and  taking  every  one  com- 
pletely by  surprise. 

As  I  wrote  you  in  my  last,  there  has  been  a  great 
revival  of  religion  in  the  Society,  and  the  sermons 
were  delivered  in  relation  to  the  state  of  religious 
feeling  among  us.  The  text  was  from  Leviticus 
xxii.  chap.  20th  verse :  "  Whatsoever  hath  a  blem- 
ish, that  shall  ye  not  offer." 

The  subject  of  the  discourse  was  the  duty  of  all 
who  devote  themselves  to  a  Christian  life  and  the 
service  of  their   Creator,  to  bring  all  their  offerings, 


as  in  old  times  among  the  Jews,  without  spot  or 
blemish — to  keep  nothing  back,  but  to  consider 
themselves  hut  as  the  stewards  of  a  heavenly  mas- 
ter. Beginning  with  some  remarks  upon  the  Jewish 
laws  of  Sacrifice,  ho  passed  to  a  consideration  of  the 
analogies  existing  between  a  Jew  under  the  old 
covenant,  with  all  his  saciifices  of  burnt,  and  sin, 
and  peace,  and  heave-olfurings,  and  the  like,  and  a 
Christian  whose  offerings  are  rather  of  his  time,  ta- 
lents, influence,  and  of  his  means,  in  works  of  char- 
ity, in  aiding  the  various  societies  for  the  spread  of 
the  gospel  at  home  and  abroad,  and  in  good  works 
in  general.  Coming  more  particularly  to  the  state  of 
religious  feeling  among  his  hearers,  he  spoke  of  the 
deep  joy  he  had  in  seeing  so  many  of  all  classes  and 
conditions,  old  and  young,  inquiring  their  duty,  and 
professing  their  deep  anxiety  to  learn  and  perform 
it.  Dividing  his  hearers  into  various  classes,  he 
filled  his  forenoon  discourse  with  remarks  upon  the 
duties  of  several  of  these  classes,  talking  most  plain- 
ly, and  telling  many  home  truths,  especially  to  some 
of  our  rich  and  influential  men.  The  notice  that  he 
should  continue  the  sulject  in  the  afternoon,  not  on- 
ly brought  all  the  members  of  the  society  usu.ally 
present,  but  quite  a  number  from  other  congrega- 
gations. 

The  afternoon's  discourse  was  more  particularly 
directed  to  the  younger  people  of  the  parish.  He 
had  already  spoken,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  and  indeed 
to  others,  of  the  duties  of  all  classes  of  his  hearers, 
and  a  general  feeling  of  curiosity  was  visible,  when 
he  added  :  "  There  is  another  class,  to  whom  I  have 
never  directly  and  pointedly  spoken  ;  a  class,  how- 
ever, whose  duty,  often  left  utterly  without  perform- 
ance, I  consider  one  of  the  highest  importance  to 
the  well-being  of  a  religious  society;  a  class  who 
can  do  much  to  strengthen  and  hold  up  viy  hands,  at 
least,  as  the  hands  of  Moses  were  supported  when 
praying  for  the  success  of  his  people  ;  a  class  often 
forgettul  of  the  talent  entrusted  to  them,  notwith- 
standing its  cultivation  and  exercise  is  one  of  the 
purest  and  most  refining  pleasures  given  us  by  the 
Creator,  in  his  wisdom,  as  a  beautifier  of  our  lives 
in  this  world  ;  and  who  can  say  that  it  will  not  also 
be  the  same  in  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  to 
come  ?  I  refer  to  such  as  are  gifted  with  the  power 
of  song !" 

It  is  not  often  that  1  have  noticed  that  indescriba- 
ble something,  which  announces  the  eagerness  of  an 
audience  to  know  what  is  coming,  more  perceptibly 
displayed  than  during  the  momentary  pause  which 
the  speaker  made  after  this  announcement.  I  invo- 
luntarily cast  my  eyes  in  a  certain  direction,  and 
saw  to  my  joy  that  expectation  sat  as  strongly  upon 
certain  faces  in  that  quarter  as  upon  those  sitting  by 
me  in  the  seats.  I  will  now  transcribe  from  the 
speaker's  notes,  leaving  you  to  use  as  much  as  you 
see  fit : 

"I  suppose  the  introduction  of  this  topic  at  this 
time  may  occasion  some  surprise.  Indeed,"  added 
ho,  glancing  round,  "I  perceive  this  is  the  case  ;  but 
if  any  one  should  feel  that  it  is  a  somewhat  singular 
subject  to  introduce  in  a  time  of  such  deep  re- 
ligious feeling,  let  him  consider  my  bringing  it  for- 
ward now  but  as  a  stronger  proof  of  the  deep  import- 
ance I  attach  to  it.  There  has  never  been  a  period 
in  my  ministry,  when  I  felt  that  what  may  be  said 
upon  the  subject  of  sacred  music  and  our  duties  in 
relation  to  it  would  meet  with  such  a  reception  as  I 
could  wish.  But  now,  when  so  many  hearts  are 
softened  ;  when  so  many  are  anxiously  inquiring 
"  AVhat  shall  we  do  V  when  so  many  are  professing 
their  willingness,  nay,  their  eagerness  to  take  up  any 
cross,  or  perform  any  duty  which  may  be  shown  to 
be  such,  I  confidently  come  before  you  and  speak 
plainly  and  distinctly  what  I  feel  to  be  your  obliga- 
tions in  the  premises.  I  shall  appeal  to  your  own 
understandings,  to  your  own  sense  of  right.  I  shall 
put  the  subject  in  the  light  in  which  I  view  it,  and 
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shall  but  ask  your  prayerful  consideration  of  what  I 
say. 

"  Half  a  century  since,  when  singing-schools  in  the 
country  were  events  of  more  importance  than  they 
are  now  considered,  discourses  in  the  pulpit  upon 
sacred  music  were  not  uncommon.  1  shall  not  de- 
lay, to  go  over  the  old  ground,  and  speak  of  the  great 
part  which  music  was  made  to  perform  in  the  service 
of  the  sanctuary  by  David,  and  Solomon,  and 
Josiah,  and  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah.  Yet  this,  I 
hope,  is  familiar  to  every  hearer,  /cannot  find  in 
the  support  given  to  the  music  of  the  Temple  an  ar- 
gument to  be  offered  to  you,  though  this  has  often 
been  done.  If  we  take  the  Old  Testament  history 
as  our  guide  in  this  respect,  we  may  go  farther  and 
demand  the  building  of  some  great  central  place  of 
worship,  the  setting  aside  of  some  chosen  race  for 
the  priesthood,  and  the  formation  of  a  body  of  sing- 
ers as  numerous  as  those  mentioned  by  Nehemiah, 
who  "had  builded  them  villages  round  about  Jeru- 
salem.' I  will  not  even  refer  to  the  many  passages 
in  both  Scriptures  which  speak  of  prayer  aud  praise, 
of  the  singing  of  psalms  and  hymns,  of  the  utterance, 
in  short,  of  religious  feeling  in  song.  All  this  is  fa- 
miliar to  you,  is  familiar  to  all  who  read  the  Bible, 
and  yet,  in  this  respect,  how  generally,  through  all 
the  length  and  breadth  of  our  Land,  is  the  word  of 
God  of  no  effect!  Allow  me  the  attempt  to  place 
the  suliject  in  another  light,  and  present  it  to  you  in 
a  different  point  of  view. 

"  Firstly,  from  the  mud  and  the  deposits  of  ages 
in  the  bed  of  the  Tiber  at  Rome,  was  dug  not  many 
years  since  a  bronze  statue.  It  was  a  work  of  Ro 
man  art,  at  the  time  when  her  temples  were  the  tem- 
ples of  idols,  when  beasts  were  still  sacrificed  to  the 
deities  of  her  mythology,  and  the  will  of  her  gods 
was  still  sought  in  the  smoking  or  quivering  entrails 
of  her  victims.  JSTo  inscription  tells  the  name  of  the 
artist,  no  legend  cast  or  engraved  upon  it  tells  the 
subject.  Yet  no  one  of  the  thousands  who  every 
year  pass  through  the  noble  European  gallery,  where 
it  stands  with  its  hands  stretched  out,  its  faee  turned 
upward,  but  recognizes  it  instantly  as  a  boy  at 
prayer.  Whj'  is  this  ?  Because  prayer  is  universal, 
and  the  language  of  its  expression  in  the  features  of 
the  face,  in  the  play  of  the  muscles,  in  the  stretching 
out  of  the  hands,  in  the  attitude  of  the  body,  is  a  lan- 
guage known  and  recognized  of  all  men.  We  argue 
in  favor  of  religion  from  tlie  universality  of  prayer. 
I  am  not  aware  that  a  nation  has  bei  n  discovered 
where  prayer  in  some  form,  to  some  real  or  supposed 
being,  is  not  found.  Just  so  universal  is  praise  ex- 
pressed in  the  m.ost  exquisite  strains  of  the  greatest 
composers  in  one  land,  in  the  rudest  contrivances  for 
sound  in  others.  No  nation  is  so  rude  that  it  has 
not  some  mnsic.  With  the  spread  of  tlie  refining 
influences  of  intellectual  culture,  the  forms  both  of 
prayer  and  praise  are  improved.  They  go  together, 
they  must  be  united  ;  for  the  spirit  within  us  wliich 
asks  blessings  in  prayer,  utters  its  thanks  for  bless- 
ings received  in  praise. 

"  Secondly.  Hence  it  follows  that  as  prayer  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  public  services  of  the  House  of 
God,  equally  so  is  music,  if  we  would  make  those 
services  in  all  respects  the  interpreters  of  our  reli- 
gious feelings  and  affections.  And  this  leads  me  to 
a  few  words  upon  what  the  music  of  the  congrega- 
gational  church  should  be.  The  most  simple  answer 
is,  the  very  best  possible.  There  are  those  who  an- 
swer, the  very  simplest  possible,  so  that  every  one 
who  feels  a  religious  emotion,  to  which  he  would 
give  vent  in  song,  may  not  be  deterred  by  scientific 
and  artistic  difBculties.  But  this  idea  of  confinino- 
nhe  music  of  the  Church  to  what  is  called  congre"-a- 
tional  singing,  is  based,  I  think,  upon  a  too  narrow 
and  one-sided  view.  So  soon  as  It  is  admitted,  that 
music  shall  take  part  in  our  services,  it  must  follow 
that  it  shall  work  out  all  its  legitimate  effects 
upon  our  hearts.    Now  to  do  this,  it  must  have  a 


two-fold  use.  It  must  be  employed  to  awaken,  ex- 
cite, strengthen  the  religious  emotions;  it  must  like- 
wise become  the  language  in  which  this  emotion  finds 
utterance.  The  Catholics  understand  this ;  and 
when  the  multitude  filling  some  vast  cathedral  is 
trembling  with  the  excitement  cansed  by  the  pomp 
and  splendor  of  the  ritual,  and  by  the  strains  of 
music  the  most  touching  ever  written  by  man,  the 
stifling  emotion  finds  vent  in  the  long-drawn  Amen, 
intoned  and.  supported  by  the  vast  organ,  or  in 
some  one  of  the  exquisite  chorals  or  melodies  of  the 
church.  Every  church  is  bound  by  all  the  consid- 
erations which  lead  it  to  build  the  Lord  an  honora- 
ble and  a  pleasant  house,  to  see  that  his  praises  are 
sung  in  it  to  the  best  music  possible.  Might  I  be 
allowed,  I  could  tell  of  the  influence  of  a  well-sung 
psalm  upon  my  own  mind,  and  upon  my  power  of 
entering  fully  into  the  spirit  of  my  Sabbath  duties, 
and  of  the  discouraging  effect  of  a  hymn  sung  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  outrage  all  my  musical  tastes 
and  feelings.  I  forbear.  In  a  large  society  with  a  nu- 
merous congregation,  I  would  have  as  large  a  choir 
as  possible,  well  trained  to  their  duties,  to  whom 
should  be  confided  the  task  of  bringing  the  sweet 
influences  of  music  to  bear  upon  our  cold  hearts, 
and  of  leading  in  the  simple  favorite  melody  or  sol- 
emu  choral  at  such  times  as  the  preacher  felt  that 
the  people  were  with  him  in  their  feelings,  and  fill- 
ed with  the  spirit  of  praise. 

Thirdly.  It  follows  that  one  of  the  sacrifices,  one 
of  the  offerings  to  whicli  we  are  called,  is  that  of 
providing  the  necessary  means  to  support  this 
branch  of  divine  worsliip.  In  this  I  have  never 
found  my  beloved  people  deficient.  Our  fine  or- 
gan, the  schools  supported  from  year  to  year,  show 
how  deeply  the  duty  is  felt,  how  cheerfully  it  is  com- 
plied  with.  Why  then  are  the  results  so — I  am  sor- 
i-y  to  say  it — so  unsatisfactory  ? 

"Fourthly.  With  the  spread  of  knowledge,  the 
cultivation  of  taste,  and  the  development  of  the  gen- 
eral mind,  the  services  in  the  pulpit  are  felt  to  re- 
quire the  high  education,  theological  science,  and 
learning  of  men  set  apart  and  educated  to  the  min- 
istry. The  rude,  untutored  man,  however  fervent 
and  filled  with  the  spirit  of  holiness,  is  no  longer  felt 
to  be  a  suitable  person  to  lead  the  devotions  of  a 
worshipping  assembly.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  in 
the  musical  exercises  of  our  services,  some  prepara- 
tion of  the  kind  should  not  be  required.  God  has 
given  us  minds  with  numerous  and  varied  powers. 
Every  power,  every  talent,  every  affection  has  been 
given  us  to  act  its  part  in  making  us  better,  and 
bringing  us  nearer  perfection.  Virtues  may  become 
vices.  Tastes  and  talents  may  become  but  the  ser- 
vants of  sin.  But  it  does  not  follow  from  this,  that 
any  of  them  should  remain  undeveloped.  He  to 
whom  God  has  given  a  taste  and  talent  for  music,  is 
bound  to  cultivate  thcm,because  God  has  given  them. 
And  when  cultivated  and  developed,  duty  comes  in 
and  demands  their  exercise  in  the  worship  of  Him. 
Were  this  duty  duly  felt  and  acted  up  to,  there  are 
few  places  of  worship  in  which  God's  praises  might 
not  be  worthily  heard.  As  it  is,  how  often,  alas !  do 
I  shudder  to  hear  the  psalms  and  hymns  in  our  va- 
rious churches  sung  in  such  a  manner  as  would  not 
be  tolerated  in  the  cheapest  concert ;  as  though  He 
who  gave  the  power  of  music  was  less  worthy  of  its 
best  efforts,  than  we  who  pay  a  few  cents  to  hear  it ! 

"  Fifthly.  Is  it  objected  that  the  cultivation  of 
what  are  usually  called  accomplishments,  skill  in 
drawing,  in  music,  and  the  like,  will  take  too  much 
time,  and  that  hours  so  employed  might  be  better 
spent?  I  have  just  said  that  because  God  has  given 
the  talent  and  taste  we  are  bound  to  find  time  to 
cultivate  them.  But  the  objection  falls  to  the 
ground  when  we  think  how  many  hours  wasted 
might  be  thus  profitably  spent.  Though  I  do  not 
advise  any  but  such  as  have  a  decided  and  uncom- 
mon talent  for  music  to   devote   themselves   to   it,  I 


knowof  no  employment  for  leisure  hours  more  re- 
fining and  purifying  in  its  influences.  Nor,  if  we 
were  all  under  the  influence  of  true  religious  princi- 
ple, would  our  devotion  to  music  become  a  tempta- 
tion. There  is  a  time  for  the  cultivation  of  all  our 
powers  and  tastes.  I  went  through  the  new  woollen 
factory  the  other  day,  and  noted  how  every  apart- 
ment from  basement  to  roof  was  filled  with  machin- 
ery, most  complicated,  and  yet  running  ever  with 
the  most  perfect  regularity.  All  that  man's  power  of 
contrivance  can  do  was  done  to  perfect  every  the 
most  minute  part  of  each  machine.  All  tended  to 
the  great  object  of  the  perfection  of  the  fabric.  Fi- 
nally, I  went  to  the  great  wheel  which  put  all  in  mo- 
tion, and  there  was  a  small,  modest  regulator,  hidden 
away  from  the  general  view,  which  ruled  and  gov- 
erned all,  and  through  whose  influence  every  wheel, 
band,  and  spindle  in  the  edifice  wrought  steadi- 
ly and  adequately  to  the  general  good.  Jly  hearers, 
there  is  not  a  power,  or  taste,  or  talent  within  you 
which  you  need  fear  to  bring  to  its  highest  perfec- 
tion, so  long  as  the  regulator,  religion,  holds  its  due 
sway. 

"  Sixthly.  If  we  are  thus  bound  to  cultivate  the 
power  of  song,  which  God  may  have  implanted  with- 
in us,  that  we  may  worthily  sing  his  praise — that 
we  may  bring  an  offering  without  spot  or  blemish — 
what  excuse  can  they  give  for  neglecting  this  duty, 
whom  he  has  placed  in  such,  circumstances  of  life, 
as  to  enable  them  to  devote  time  and  means  for  the 
development  of  their  musical  powers  even  up  to  the 
standard  of  high  Art  ?  I  appeal  to  those  before  me, 
who  have  had  every  advantage  of  the  best  teachers, 
of  opportunities  of  hearing  the  best  music,  who  have 
voices  and  a  natural  taste  for  the  art,  worthy  of  the 
high  culture  bestowed  upon  them,  how  can  they  an- 
swer the  question  at  the  last  great  day,  '  What  have 
ye  done  with  the  talent  confided  to  you  ?'  The  very 
exorcise  of  these  powers  in  the  sanctuary,  it  would 
seem  to  me,  must  carry  with  it  its  own  exceeding 
great  reward.  '  For  it  is  good  to  sing  praises  unto 
our  God;  for  it  is.pleasant.'  And  again  the  Ps.alm- 
ist  says,  'While  I  live  will  I  praise  the  Lord  ;  I  will 
sing  praises  unto  my  God  while  I  have  my  being.i 
How  can  any  one,  who  has  the  power,  refrain  from 
joining  in  the  exercise !  But,  my  hearers,  ye  who 
can  sing  the  praises  of  the  Most  High  in  his  taber- 
nacle, if  it  be  a  cross  to  take  up — though  how  this 
can  be  I  can  hardly  conceive — will  you  liot  glory  in 
that  cross?  Have  you  a  right  to  ask  yourselves  any 
other  question  than  '  What  is  my  duty  1' 

"  Oh  that  I  could  impress  upon  you  the  joy  and 
delight  which  would  fill  your  pastor's  breast,  could 
he  be  cheered  and  encouraged  ia  his  labors,  as  you 
can  cheer  and  encourage  him ;  could  he  hear  the 
sweet  voice  of  praise  fill  this  house,  as  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  filled  all  the  house  after  the  prayer  of  Solo- 
mon !  There  are  times  when  a  pastor's  heart  is 
weighed  down  with  anxiety  and  sorrow  ;  when  the 
overtasked  brain  or  the  excited  nerves  render  him 
almost  unfit  for  the  performance  of  his  duties  ;  when 
he  seems  to  sink  like  David  in  the  deep  mire,  where 
there  is  no  standing,  and  comes  into  the  deep  waters 
where  the  floods  overflow  him.  At  such  times,  mu- 
sic— the  sacred,  solemn  music  fit  for  God's  house — 
exerts  a  tenfold  power  upon  him.  It  melts  and  sub- 
dues his  stubborn  will;  it  soothes  and  calms  his 
troubled  mind  ;  it  exalts  and  strengthens  his  hope 
and  religious  confidence ;  it  draws  him  from  the 
horrible  pit  and  miry  clay,  and  sets  his  feet  again 
upon  the  rock  ;  it  rouses  him  from  his  despondency, 
and  sheds  the  oil  of  gladness  into  his  soul.  He  feels, 
as  perhaps  no  other  feels,  hoip  good  a  thing  it  is  '  to 
give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  and  to  sing  praises  unto 
Thy  name,  0  most  High !  to  show  forth  thy  loving 
kindness  in  the  morning,  and  thy  faithfulness   every 

night.' 

"  But,  finally,  those  whose  advantages  have  been 
beyond  the  ordinary  standard,  should  feel  it  their  du- 
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ty  to  impart  by  precept,  or  at  least  by  example,  to 
their  less-favored  fellow  beings.  AVho  can  tcU  the 
inestimable  advantage  in  refining,  elevating,  and 
purifying  the  humble  soul,  wliose  daily  toil  forliids 
any  high  cultivation  of  its  powers  of  song,  could  it 
at  the  social  singing  meeting,  or  in  the  sanctuary, 
hahilunlly  hear  the  praises  of  its  maker  in  music 
worthy  the  exalted  theme  ! 

"  Men,  brethren,  and  sisters,  think  of  these  things. 
Judge  for  yourselves.  Examine  the  subject  prayer- 
fully, and  seek  only  for  the  path  of  duty.  To  me  it 
seems  so  plain  that  the  wayfaring  man,  though  a 
fool,  need  not  err  therein.  But  my  views  may 
strike  you  as  novel,  or  at  all  events  I  may  have  put 
the  sultject  in  a  light  in  wliicli  you  have  not  thought 
of  it.  If  you  find  I  am  right,  oh,  at  tliis  season  of 
deep  religious  feeling  and  concern,  do  not  let  any 
feelings  of  the  earth,  eartliy,  hinder  j'ou  from  doing 
your  duty  ;  if  it  he  a  cross,  oh,  take  it  up  joyfully, 
and  bear  it  manfully.  Sustain  your  pastor's  hands. 
Soften  the  hard  clay  of  worldly  minds  by  sacred 
song,  that  he,  with  God's  blessing,  may  mould  it 
into  new  vessels  of  honor  to  our  God. 

'"Praise  the  Lord!  Sing  unto  the  Lord  a  new 
song,  and  his  praise  in  the  congregation  of  saints. 
Let'Israel  rejoice  in  Him  that  made  him  ;  let  the 
children  of  Zion  be  joyful  in  their  king.'  " 

Respectfully  yours,  P.  E.  G. 


Le  H'ozze  di  Figaro, 
My  De.ik  Dwight— 

Having  just  arisen  from  the  perusal  of  that  fascin- 
ating Biograpliy,  Holmes's  "  Life  of  Mozart,"  I 
cannot  resist  the  impulse  to  plead  through  your  col- 
umns with  the  managers  of  the  excellent  Opera 
Company  now  in  Boston,  for  the  production  of  the 
Nozze  di  jFigaro.  This  glorious  opera,  which  has 
disputed  the  palm  with  Don  Giovanni,  and  which  I 
have  heard  performed  to  crowded  and  delighted 
houses,  over  and  over  again,  at  the  old  "Feydeau" 
and  the  "  Odeon  "  in  1829,  1840,  and  1844,  would 
undoubtedly  fill  the  seats  at  our  fine  Theatre  as  only 
Don  Giovanni  beside  would  do. 

It  might  interest  some  of  your  readers  to  peruse 
one  or  two  extracts,  on  the  subject  of  this  opera, 
from  Holmes  : 

The  all-engrossing  subject  of  Mozart's  thoughts 
durini;  the  spring  of  the  year  was  "  Le  Nozze  di  Fi- 
garo," an  opera  likewise  undertaken  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Emperor  Joseph.  This  work,  which  has 
maintained  its  place  on  the  stage  and  in  the  draw- 
ing-room for  nearly  sixty  years  in  continuation,  is 
justly  considered,  for  its  extraordinary  wealtli  of 
melody,  the  variety  of  its  style,  and  the  perfection  of 
its  concerted  music,  as  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
trophies  of  human  skill. 

'ihe  librello,  adapted  by  Da  Ponte  from  the  well- 
known  comedy  of  Bcaumarchais,  seems  to  have  sat- 
isfied Mozart,  and  the  suhject  to  have  possessed 
unusual  charms  for  him,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  rate 
at  which  he  worked.  The  whole  opera  was  writ- 
ten in  the  course  of  April.  The  marvellous  finale 
of  the  second  act,  consisting  of  six  grand  pieces, 
occupied  him  for  two  nights  and  a  day,  during 
which  he  wrote  without  intermission.  In  the 
course  of  the  second  night  he  was  seized  with  an 
illness  which  compelled  him  to  stop  ;  but  there  re- 
mained a  few  pages  only  of  the  last  piece  to  instru- 
ment. 

Salieri  and  Eighini  being  at  tliis  time  ready  with 
operas,  were  both  competitors  with  Mozart  for  pref, 
erence  ;  and  the  contest  between  the  composers  was 
so  warm  that  the  emperor  was  obliged  to  interpose- 
and  he  decided  for  "  Figaro."  Some  eagerness  of 
rivalry  seems  to  have  lieen  pardonable  on  an  occa- 
sion which  is  rendered  memorable  by  the  unequalled 
talent  of  the  singers,  and  the  extraordinary  congress 
of  composers  assembled  at  Vienna.  Barely,  if  ever, 
has  it  happened  to  a  musician  to  submit  his  composi- 
tion to  such  an  ordeal  as  Mozart  did  "  Figaro  ;"  and 
few  have  been  the  instances  in  dramatic  annuls  in 
which  men  of  such  renown  as  Haydn,  Mozart,  Gluck, 
Paesiello,  Storace,  Salieri,  Righini,  Anfossi,  &c., 
have  been  collected  under  one  roof  to  witness  the 
first  performance  of  an  opera,  as  it  is  no  improbable 
surmise  that  they  were  on  this  occasion. 


What  the  lyric  drama  gained  by  this  opera  in  ele- 
gance of  melody,  in  models  of  love  songs,  in  rich 
concerted  music,  and  varied  finales,  is  the  question 
at  present,  and  that  we  are  well  able  to  dcier- 
niinc.  While  iill  the  popular  melodies  of  the  co- 
mic operas  coeval  with  *■  Figaro  "  (tunes  which  were 
regularly  transferred  from  the  theatre  to  the  street 
musicians)  are  lost,  not  a  note  of  that  composi- 
tion has  faded  ;  and  when  reproduced,  it  still  finds 
as  many  enthu^iiistie  admirers  as  a  comedy  of 
Shakespeare.  The  combination  of  playfulness  and 
grace  which  predominates  in  it  imparts  to"  Figaro," 
according  to  some  critics,  a  more  decided  Mozartcan 
character  than  any  otiier  of  Iiis  works.  Every  one 
may  certainly  find  in  it  something  to  please.  The 
musician,  for  instance,  listens  with  delight  to  the 
bass  of  the  first  duet,  or  to  the  admirable  in- 
strumentation of  the  song  in  which  the  page  is 
trying  on  the  cap.  What  wealth  of  beauty  in 
places  comparatively  unnoticed  !  Those  who  like 
to  combine  delightful  music  with  a  laugh  may 
find  both  in  the  duet  in  which  Susanna  describes 
the  behaviour  of  the  count  when  her  bridegroom 
is  gone  on  his  travels.  The  deprecatory  interjections 
of  poor  Figaro,  "  Susanna,  pian,  pian  .'"  call  up  the 
most  pleasant  rccollection.s.  It  were  endless  to  pur- 
sue this  opera  through  all  its  materials  for  pleasure. 

The  favorite  piece  of  the  composer  was  the  sestetto: 
Riionosci  in  qiiesfo  omj'lesso. 

Kelly,  who  claims  to  have  sung  "  Crudid  perche  " 
with  the  composer,  just  as  it  had  fallen  fresh  from 
the  pen,  gives  a  lively  account  of  the  first  rehearsal. 
Alluding' to  this  occasion,  he  observes:  ''I  remem- 
ber Mozart  was  on  the  stage  with  his  crimson  pelisse 
and  gold-laced  cocked  hat.  giving  the  time  of  the 
music  to  the  orchestra.  Fignro's  song,  '  Non  piii 
andrai,  farfallone  amoroso,'  Bcnucci  gave  with  the 
greatest  animation  and  power  of  voice.  I  was  stand- 
ing close  to  Mozart,  who,  sotto  voce,  was  repeating 
'  Bravo  !  bravo  !  Benucci :'  and  when  Bcnucci  came 
to  the  fine  passage,  '  Chtruhino,  alia  vittoria,  alia 
gloria  militar,'  which  he  gave  out  with  stentorian 
lungs,  the  effect  was  electricity  itself,  for  the  whole 
of  the  performers  on  the  stage,  and  those  in  the  or- 
chestra, as  if  actuated  by  one  feeling  of  delight,  vo- 
ciferated, '  Bravo  !  bravo  !  maestro  ;  viva  !  grande 
Mozart !'  Those  in  the  orchestra,  I  thought,  would 
never  have  ceased  applauding,  by  beating  the  hows 
of  the  violins  against  the  music  desks.  The  little 
man  acknowledjred,  by  repeated  obeisances,  his 
thanks  for  the  distinguished  mark  of  emhusiastie 
applause  bestowed  upoir  him."  What  a  transition 
this,  from  the  midnight  solitudes  in  which,  animated 
by  a  great  idea,  he  could  not  rest  till  he  had  deliver- 
ed himself  of  it !  Had  it  been  the  acclamation  of  a 
crowded  house  at  a  performance,  instead  of  a  sjiirit- 
ed  scene  at  a  reliearsal,  it  might  have  been  better; 
still,  it  was  the  voice  of  truth,  which  he  seldom 
heard  save  in  his  own  music. 

Yours,  ever,  E. 


New  York,  Jan.  28. — For  a  wonder,  Mr.  Eis- 
FELD  had  a  fine  evening  for  his  Soirfe  on  Saturday, 
and  there  was  a  good  audience  assembled.  The 
programme  promised  us  a  Quartet  of  Haydn,  one  of 
Beethoven,  Mendelssohn's  D  minor  Trio,  and  a 
couple  of  Quartets  for  male  voices,  by  Mr.  Eisfeld. 
The  instrumental  Quartets  were  admirably  played, 
and  brought  the  pleasant  conviction  that  the  im- 
provement in  the  first  violin,  which  I  had  noticed  at 
the  last  concert,  was  not  merely  a  temporary  one. 
Haydn's  coinposition,  (No.  57,)  is  one  which  we 
have  heard  several  times  before  on  similar  occasions, 
but  are  always  glad  to  hear  again.  It  is  indescriba- 
bly merry  and  rollicking,  but  with  such  an  under- 
current of  seriousness  emanating  from  the  beautiful 
Adagio  religioso,  as  to  preserve  it  from  even  the 
slightest  shade  of  triviality.  The  Quartet  of  Bee- 
thoven (No.  10)  was  one  of  tht>5e  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  understand  or  judge  of  at  a  first  hear- 
ing. It  is  overwhelming  and  bewildering  in  its 
grandeur ;  but  even  through  those  passages  which 
remain  slightly  veiled  at  first,  there  shines  a  beauty 
that  sinks  deep  into  the  heart. — Mendelssohn's  Trio, 
as  a  composition,  needs  no  comment,  for  it  is 
probably  sufficiently  familiar  to  most  of  your  read- 
ers. When  Madame  Wallace  played  it  at  the 
morning  rehearsal,  1  was  inclined  to  think  her  the 


best  lady-pianist  I  had  ever  heard.  In  the  evening, 
she  was  evidently  nervous  and  fluttered,  which  can 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  this  being  her  first 
re-appearance  after  a  pause  of  two  years.  The  Fi- 
nale, however,  was  well  rendered,  very  well,  and 
with  a  fire  and  vigor  which  one  docs  not  alw.ays  find 
even  in  a  man.  Of  the  compositions  of  Mr.  Eis- 
feld, the  first,  "An  die  Entfcrnte,"  was  rather  too 
elaborate  and  intricate  to  please  at  a  first  hear- 
ing, though  it  seemed  to  me  to  have  much  mer- 
it. The  second,  "Lebewohl,"  was  much  more 
what  the  Germans  call  "grateful,"  and  might,  I 
should  think,  easily  become  popular.  Both  were 
well  sung,  only  it  is  a  pity  that  Boetler,  the  tenor, 
forces  his  voice  so  as  to  rob  it  of  all  delicacy  of  tone. 
Janoart  29.  I  am  very  happy  to  be  able  to 
give  a  much  more  satisfactory  account  of  Mason 
and  Bergmann's  third  matinde,  which  took  place 
today,  than  of  the  first  two.  The  Quaftet  players 
have  improved  very  much  in  their  ensemble,  and 
some  of  them  in  their  individual  playing.  A  Quar- 
tet by  Mozart  opened  the  concert.  It  was  the 
one  in  E  flat,  No.  4,  which  we  know  well  here 
in  New  York,  as  you  Bostoniaus  probably  do  too. 
I  know  no  better  way  to  characterize  it  than  by  the 
expression  of  a  friend  :  "It  is  like  a  clear  blue  eye, 
so  open,  honest,  and  untroubled."  The  good  sense 
and  taste  which  the  performers  had  shown  in  select- 
ing a  composition  which  was  within  scope  of  their 
powers,  was  amply  rewarded  by  their  success  in 
rendering  it.  The  cheval  de  battaile  of  the  entertain- 
ment was  Trio  No.  2,  by  Rubinstein,  with  which  I 
was  highly  pleased.  There  is  a  freshness,  a  vigor 
in  the  works  of  this  young  composer,  that  speak  of  a 
healthy  heart  and  mind,  and  a  delicious  originality 
ofeffect,  without  any  apparent  searching  for  it.  I 
liked  best  the  first  part  and  the  Scherzo,  while  the 
Adagio  was  the  least  interesting.  This  piece  was 
very  well  played.  Mr.  Mason  played  two  solos  : 
Liszt's  Rhapsodic  on  Hungarian  airs,  and  a  Valse 
de  Bravoure  of  his  own,  both  of  which  we  have  all 
heard  before.  Miss  Brainerd  sang  a  Grand  Aria 
from  the  FreischOtz,  Cherubini's  Ave  Maria,  and,  in 
answer  to  an  encore,  a  merry  Sleighing  Song.  The 
first  was  admirably  tendered,  and  showed  to  best 
advantage  her  full,  rich,  true  voice.  The  effect  was 
spoiled  in  a  measure,  however,  by  the  English  words, 
and  the  impression  weakened  by  her  giving  the  rath- 
er trivial  Sleighing  Song  immediately  after.  The 
Ave  Maria  would  have  been  very  satisfactory,  had 
Miss  Brainerd  omitted  the  trills .  They  were  very 
indifferently  executed,  and  were  a  blemish  on  the 
whole.  Mr.  Beames'  accompaniments  were,  to  say 
the  least,  very  indifferent.  I  wonder  how  Miss 
Brainerd  could  sing  as  well  as  she  did  to  them. 
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BOSTON,   FEB.   2,   1856. 

A  Double  Commemoration. — Sunday,  six 
days  past,  was  a  great  anniversary  in  the  Musical 
Calendar :  no  less  than  the  Centennial  Anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  Wolfgang  Amadeus 
Mozart,  who  was  born  on  the  27th  of  January, 
1756,  and  died  Dec.  5,  1791,  having  in  the  brief 
space  of  scarcely  thirty-six  years  become  the 
great  musician  of  his  age, — as  some  think,  the 
musician  of  all  times  before  and  since  his  own 
day, — at  all  events  the  artist  who  summed  up  in 
himself  all  that  already  had  been  achieved  in 
music  in  all  its  forms,  sacred,  dramatic,  instru- 
mental,— a  great  original  creator  in  them  all, — 
a  man  who  made  music  as  spontaneously  as  others 
breathe  or  walk,  whose  exquisite  or  grand  crea- 
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tions  came  to  him  at  one  inspiration,  whole  and 
perfect.  That  short  life  gave. the  world  for  an 
immortal  heritage  the  Don  Giovanni,  Fir/aro, 
Idomeneo,  Zauberjlote,  aud  so  many  other  glori- 
ous operas ;  the  Requiem  and  twenty  other  Masses, 
with  all  the  smaller  forms  of  music  for  the  church ; 
the  great  orchestrals  Symphonies  in  C  (to  be  played 
to-night),  in  G  minor,  in  E  flat,  such  favorites  in 
the  concert  room,  with  nearly  twenty  more  less 
generally  known  ;  those  models  of  perfect  beauty 
in  the  shape  of  string  Quartets,  Quintets,  and  all 
forms  of  Chamber  Music,  Sonatas  for  the  piano, 
songs.  Concertos,  pieces  for  all  combinations  of 
instruments,  too  numerous  to  mention.  If  he  was 
greatest  in  Opera,  he  was  great  in  all  these,  and 
well  may  his  Russian  biographer  (though  almost 
a  fanatical  worshipper  of  his  hero),  call  him  "  the 
universal  musician." 

Our  columns  for  four  years  have  contained  so 
much  in  appreciation  of  the  works  of  Mozart, 
that  we  need  not  here  enlarge  upon  the  debt  the 
world  of  music  owes  to  him.  Yet  we  celebrate 
the  event  by  commencing  on  our  first  page  to-day 
a  translation  of  M.  Ouhbichefp's  statement  of 
his  mission  on  this  earth,  having  heretofore  pre- 
pared the  way  by  a  translation  of  the  same  wri- 
ter's "  Review  of  Music  before  Mozart,"  by 
which  we  are  enabled  to  station  him  and  see  him 
in  his  true  place  in  the  progress  of  our  Art. 

At  such  a  season  it  is  well  to  refresh  our  memo- 
ries with  the  living  word,  to  listen  to  some  of  the 
great  composer's  noblest  harmonies;  and  such  an 
opportunity  is  properly  afforded  us  by  the  sixth 
and  last  of  our  Orchestral  Concerts  to-nin-ht. 
whichjoccurringbetwecnthebirthday  of  Mozart 
and  that  of  Mendelssohn  (to-morrow,  Feb.  Sd,) 
is  properly  devoted  to  the  performance  of  com- 
positions by  these  two  great  masters. 

Of  Felix  Mendelssohn  Baetholdt,  too, 
there  is  no  need  that  we  shoiild  now  discourse. 
We  have  published  his  biography  in  full,  with 
numerous  critical  estimates  of  his  individuality 
and  of  many  of  his  works.  That  he  possessed 
creative  genius,  in  the  strictest,  fullest  sense,  like 
Mozart,  is  not  universally  acknowledged  among 
musicians ;  but  that  he  had  the  artistic  tempera- 
ment in  the  most  rare  degree  ;  that  his  whole  life 
was  the  type  of  the  true  musical  Artist  and  Poet 
in  these  days  since  Beethoven  ;  at  all  events 
that  he  was  a  model  of  pure  and  complete  artistic 
culture ;  and  that  his  exquisite  creations  will  long 
charm  and  refine  the  world,  there  can  be  no  de" 
nying.  He  too  had  done  all  his  great  work  at  an 
age  when  many  gifted  or  aspiring  natures  have 
scarcely  got  ready  to  begin,  in  a  short  life  of  not 
thirty-ei^iht  years.  He  was  born  Feb.  3,1809, 
and  died  Nov.  6,  1847. 

We  trust  the  syren  of  Italian  opera  has  not  such 
an  unrelaxing  spell  over  the  brains  and  senses  of 
our  music-lovers,  that  they  can  omit  to  spend  an 
evening  with  Mozart  and  Mendelssohn  in 
the  Music  Hall  tonight. 


Italian  Opera. 

The  account  for  the  week  past  contains  noth- 
ing that  was  new  as  respects  the  music,  much 
that  was  interesting  as  respects  the  singers.  Lin- 
da di  Chamounix,  that  pretty  and  picturesque 
little  opera  of  Donizetti's,  interesting  less  by  its 
music,  than  by  its  Swiss,  domestic  subject,  and 
the  pleasant  contrast  of  its  numerous  principal 
characters,  including  the  naive  pathetic,  the  ro- 
mantic and  the  comic,  owed  its  main  interest  to 
the  debut  of  our  own  Elise  Hensler,  in  the 
chief  role.    Much   as  our  expectations  had  been 


raised  by  her  answer  to  the  sudden  call  upon  her 
for  an  Adalgisa,  they  were  more  than  fulfilled 
this  time.  Timid  and  constrained  at  first  appear- 
ance, and  somewhat  lifeless  and  heavy  in  her 
movements  on  the  stage,  she  yet  charmed  by  the 
simple,  modest  beauty  which  became  the  part  of 
the  young  peasant  girl,  as  well  as  by  the  sweets 
ness  and  purity  of  her  somewhat  slender  tone, 
and  the  refined  truthfulness  of  each  little  phrase, 
whether  of  recitative  or  song.  She  soon  grew 
mistress  of  herself,  her  fine  eyes  lighted  up,  ges- 
ture and  movement  became  more  free,  the  voice 
firmer,  and  to  the  end  she  sang  all  admirably, 
while  her  action  fell  little  below  the  mark  re- 
quired, if  it  had  not  all  the  elan,  the  abandon  of 
experienced  prima  donnas.  Abandon,  indeed,  is 
a  redundant  characteristic  of  Italian  singers; 
most  of  them,  male  singers  especially,  run  it  into 
the  ground,  following,  like  hounds  or  race-horses, 
the  ab  extra  spur  and  sleboy  of  the  clacque  rather 
than  the  instinct  of  fitness.  Of  the  two,  we  must 
prefer  under-acting  to  over-acting,  provided  truth 
of  sentiment  and  good  taste  pervade  it,  as  they 
did  Miss  Ilensler's  Linda.  In  her  second  act, 
and  in  the  crazy  scene  and  restoration,  she  made 
some  quite  impressive  points.  In  the  fine  dress 
of  the  scene  in  Paris,  her  whole  appearance  was 
lovely.  Her  singing  only  wants  more  strength. 
A  voice  more  pure  and  musical,  more  sympathet- 
ic, more  evenly  developed,  an  intonation  more 
uniformly  true,  an  execution  more  neatly  finish- 
ed and  expressive  we  have  seldom  listened  to. 
We  have  much  to  hope  from  her. 

A  charming  part,  indeed,  was  Nantier-Di- 
diee's  Pierotto,  the  Savoyard  boy.  It  was  the 
ideal  of  the  character,  open-hearted,  tenderly 
devoted,  picturesque.  Her  marvellous  contralto, 
which  we  have  no  hesitation  in  placing  next  to 
Alboni's,  is  as  rich,  and  round,  and  solid  in  its 
every  tone,  as  it  is  large  in  compass  ;  the  lowest 
tones  are  firm  and  musical,  without  any  of  that 
mannish  exaggeration  which  was  wont  to  delight 
the  groundlings.  Her  execution  is  simply  and  un- 
formly  artistic.  There  is  character  in  all  she 
does.  JIorelli  sang  and  impersonated  the  old 
father  wonderfully  well,  though  we  cannot  but 
think  he  overdid  the  energy  of  the  scene  in 
which  he  cursed  his  daughter.  Brignoli  sang 
very  sweetly, — a  little  stiff  in  action,  listless  when 
not  singing,  and  not  losing  himself  enough  in  his 
part.  The  beauty  of  his  voice  grows  upon  us, 
and  indeed  shone  out  finely  the  next  night  in  the 
Sonnambula.  Gasparoni's  rich  bass  told  well 
in  the  priest,  and  Roveke,  as  the  Marquis,  (a 
part  written  for  him,  we  are  told),  was  in  his 
best  buffo  vein.  A  scene  or  two,  which  we  have 
not  heard  before,  seemed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced in  his  favor.  The  finale  of  Act  T.,  and 
the  unaccompanied  prayer  (quintet  with  chorus) 
in  the  last  act,  the  only  noteworthy  concerted 
pieces  of  the  opera,  were  finely  rendered. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  II  Trovatore  was  re- 
pealed.— We  have  heard  better  peformances,  as  a 
whole,  than  that  of  the  Sonnambula  on  Monday, 
but  never  so  perfect  an  Amina  as  that  of  Blnie. 
Lagrange.  In  the  singing  it  even  surpassed 
Sontag's,  while  in  action  it  was  almost  as  fine. 
With  true  French  tact,  Mme.  Lagrange  united 
lady-like  dignity  and  ease  with  the  naive  simpli- 
city and  freshness  of  the  pure-souled  peasant 
gu'l.  Such  wonders  of  vocalization,  such  bird- 
like ecstaey  of  trills,  jioriture,  liquid  sustained 
notes,  and  so  forth,  in  the  very  highest   register, 


we  have  never  more  than  once  or  twice  heard 
equalled.  And  there  was  truth  and  delicacy  of 
expression  throughout.  Brignoli,  as  we  have 
said,  sang  finely,  and  some  of  the  choruses  were 
uncommonly  well  done.  The  Sonnambula  will 
charm  by  the  freshness  and  geniality  of  its  melo- 
dies, real  musical  inventions,  when  Noryna  is  for- 
gotten. How  superior  the  music — to  take  an 
opera  of  its  own  class — to  Linda  ! 

The  great  night  of  the  season  so  far  was  that  of 
Semiramide,  Wednesday.  This  is  truly  a  grand 
opera.  The  senses  and  imagination  are  appealed 
to  by  a  great  wealth  of  melody,  instrumental  col- 
oring and  gorgeous  spectacle.  We  have  had  it 
only  twice  before,  in  the  Grisi  and  Mario  times. 
But  this  performance  as  a  whole  surpassed  those. 
It  was  amazing  what  a  new  charm  was  given  to 
the  whole  piece  by  a  good  Arsace  in  the  shape  of 
Mile.  Nantier-Didiee,  who  fully  shared  the 
triumphs  of  Lagrange.  It  was  an  admirable 
impersonation  ;  she  looked  and  acted  the  modest, 
noble  youthful  hero  charmingly.  In  the  proud 
encounter  with  the  overbearing  Assur,  in  the 
reverent  listenings  to  the  high  priest  and  partici- 
pations in  the  solemn  rites,  in  the  fine  filial  ten- 
derness toward  the  guilty  Semiramide,  it  was 
all  that  could  be  desired;  and  her  warm,  round, 
rich  contralto  voice  glided  through  the  florid 
melody  with  surpassing  beauty  and  distinctness. 
She  has  one  of  the  most  intelligent,  expressive 
faces  for  the  stage  that;  we  have  ever  seen, 
a  good  figure,  easy  carriage,  a  plenty  of  abandon 
without  any  meretricious  excess,  and  impresses 
one  as  a  thoroughly  genial  lyric  artist.  We 
know  not  who,  in  the  same  line  of  parts,  to-day  is 
destined  to  a  higher  name.  The  duet  between  her 
and  Lagrange  in  the  last  act  was  the  most  perfect 
piece  of  florid  vocalization,  as  well  as  expressive 
cantabile  d  due,  that  we  ever  heard,  and  was  most 
rapturously  encored.  Lagrange,  although  she 
looked  not  the  oriental  queenlike  Grisi,  and  did 
not  seem  at  first  to  have  her  full  strength  and 
health,  yet  looked  and  walked  and  sang  and  acted 
quite  superbly.  In  the  impassioned  scene  with 
Assur  she  rose  to  a  dramatic  height,  and  she 
sang  all  the  wonderfully  florid  music  so  that  it 
seemed  the  easiest  melody,  as  if  we  all  were  of  the 
East  and  to  the  luxurious  manner  born.  And 
what  sumptuous,  voluptuous  music  it  is !  what  an 
abounding  wealth  of  melodic  invention,  at  the 
same  time  (hat  every  character  sings  in  the  same 
strain,  as  if  true  to  the  gorgeous,  purple  and 
gold  monotony  of  Eastern  life  ! 

We  have  not  room  to  tell  how  well  the  parts 
of  Assur  and  the  priest  Oroe  were  sustained  by 
MoKELH  (the  best  baritone  after  B.\diali)  and 
Gasparoni.  The  overture,  bating  some  slight 
disco; d  of  the  horns  at  first,  was  finely  played, 
as  were  the  rich  and  brilliant  accom|iaiiiment3 
generally,  under  INIaretzek's  eflicient  baton. 
The  opening  vocal  quartet :  Di  tanti  Begi,  went 
rather  lamely,  partly  from  the  want  of  a  more 
efiicient  tenor  (Aunoldi)  for  Idreno  (a  part 
which  was  curtailed  even  to  a  smaller  share  than 
Mario  took);  but  after  that  it  was  all  smooth,  all 
va  superbo  ! 

The  great  event  of  next  week — wliether  first 
or  last  we  know  not — will  be  Meyerbeer's 
Prophe'te.  We  do  not  bear  yet  when  we  are  to 
have  Don  Giovanni,  promised  in  the  schedule,  or 
whether  we  are  to  have  at  all  "  The  Barber," 
or  the  "  William  Tell,"  both  in  the  repertoire  of 
this  excellent  troupe.  We  would  most  heartily 
second  our  correspondent's  call  for  the  Aocze  di 
Figaro,  if  we  knew  of  any  ray  of  hope  that  we 
might  get  it.  But  was  it  not  a  capital  oversight 
in  this  troupe,  with  so  strong  a  caste  for  Don 
Giovanni,  and  so  fresh  from  the  performance  of  it 
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in  New  York,  not  to  have  given  it  last  Jlonday 
niglit,  wlu-n  there  was  a  reason  for  it,  sueh  as 
occurs  once  only  in  a  hundred  years  !  Probably 
there  was  not  a  theatre  in  Germany  that  night, 
or  the  night  bclbre,  in  which  some  opera  of  Slo- 
ZART  was  not  brought  out  with  enthusiastic  pre- 
paration. 

4 — 1^1  I 

CONCERTS. 

German  Tkio. — The  third  of  the  series  of 
six  concerts  took  place  at  Chickering's  rooms  last 
Saturday  evening,  before  quite  a  large  audience, 
in  which  we  noticed  a  considerable  proporlion  of 
Germans,  and  with  tlie  following  piogramme  : 

PART  I. 

1.  Quartet Antoine  Rubinstein. 

Allegro,  and  Scherzo,  Allegro  as.^ai,  molto 
Lento,  Allegro  con  fuoco. 
Carl  Gartner,  W.  Sckultze,  0.  Eichler,  and  H.  Jungnickel. 
PART  u. 

2.  Rondo  Iirilliaut,  for  Piano Hummel. 

3.  Romanza, Mercadante. 

L;i  l?rece  dell  'Orfana. 

4.  Souvenir  de  Spa F.  Servais. 

(by  request)  Fanta-iia  for  Violoncello. 

5.  Si'tig.  "The  >I.tid  of  Ganges  "' Mendelssohn. 

6.  Fantaisie,  Brillante,  lor  Violin A.  Moeser. 

PART  in. 

7.  Quartet,  in  G,  minor, Mozart. 

Allegro,  .Andante,  and  Rondo. 
Carl  Ilauje,  Gartner,  Eichler,  and  Jungnickel. 

The  Stringed  Quartet  by  Rubinstein,  the 
young  pianist  and  composer  of  whom  we  have 
several  times  spoken  as  attracting  much  attention 
during  the  past  year  in  Germany,  was  the  novel- 
ty and  chief  attraction  of  the  evening,  at  least  to 
the  many  professors  and  cognosceini  who  were 
present.  So  far  as  we  could  understand  the 
work  at  first  hearing,  we  were  very  fivorably 
impressed  by  it.  It  has  vigor,  grace,  and  clearness  ; 
it  is  not  at  all  nuire  in  its  character,  or  aiming 
at  what  is  called  ''[iiusic  of  the  Future  ;"  not  very 
strikingly  original  in  its  ideas  or  trefitment,  yet 
having  good  ideas,  honestly  developed,  and  some- 
times with  great  beauty  and  subtlety  of  modnla- 
tion.  The  first  movement  opens  with  a  short  fu- 
gue, with  a  marked  subject,  which  yields  well  as 
it  is  pursued. 

The  Scherzo  (of  which  we  found  it  hard  at 
first  to  catch  the  accent)  is  unique  and  interest- 
ing. The  mollo  lento  movement,  with  muted 
strings,  is  a  piece  of  fine,  mysti'.-al  harmony, 
which  every  one  appeared  to  eiijoy.  The  finale 
did  not  speak  so  clearly  to  us  as  tlie  other  move- 
ments;  it  seemed  long  and  indefinite.  The 
Quartet  was  played  well  in  parts,  but  sufl^ered 
rather  rough  treatment  in  others.  We  sliall  be 
glad  of  another  opportunity  to  hear  it  and  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  it.  So,  we  doubt 
'  not,  will  all  who  were  then  present. 

The  miscellany  of  the  second  part  exhibiteil 
the  solo-playing  skill  of  Messrs.  Hause,  Jung- 
nickel, and  Gaertner  to  good  advantage. 
The  violoncello  solo  (though  we  cannot  get  much 
interested  in  such  show  pieces)  was  executed  in 
a  very  peifect  style.  The  songs,  Italian  and 
German  (the  latter  being  that  exquisite  one  of 
Mendelssohn's  :  Auf  Fliir/eln  de>s  Genanges, 
sung  in  English)  were  given  in~good  voice  and 
style  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Long. — Mozart's  beautiful 
Quartet  for  piano  and  strings,  was  played  efl'cct- 
ivcly  by  Carl  Hause  and  his  companions. 

Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club. — To  our 
own  great  regret,  if  not  that  of  our  readers,  we 
are  unable  to  record  anythingof  the  sixth  concert 
on  Tuesday  evening,  except  the  programme  ;  and 
we  regret  it  the  more  because  of  one  thing  new 
to  us,  by  a  composer  who,  in  spite  of  strong  dis- 
like by  many,  has  never  failed  to  interest  us:  we 
mean  the  Quartet  by  Schumann,  which  we  are 
told  gave  great  pleasure,  and  which  we  trust  will 
be  repeated.  Otherwise,  too,  the  programme 
was  one  of  interest,  to-wit : 

PART  I. 

1.  Quartet  in  D,  No  63,.. Haydn. 

Allegro  Moderato,  Adagio  cantabile,  Minuetto, 
Finale,  Allegro  Tivace. 

2.  Ave  Maria Robert  Franz. 

Mrs.  Wentworth. 

3.  Quartet  in  F,  No.  2,  op.  41 TC.  Schumann. 

Allegro  vivace.  Andante  quasi  variazioni,  Scherzo  Pres- 
to, Finale,  Allegro  molto  vivace,  (first  time.) 


PART  It. 

4.  Two  CanzonetH : 

a.  "My  mother  bids  me  bind  my  hair," Haydn. 

b.  "My  wife's  a  winsome  wi'e  thing," Beethoven. 

Mrs.  Wentworth. 

5.  First  Quintet  in    A,op.lR,  ^lendelseohn. 

Allegro  con  moto.  Andante,  Scherzo,  Finale, 
Allegro  vivace. 


Mme.  Goldschjiidt's  Letter,  which  we  pub- 
li.shcrl  some  six  months  since,  seems  to  have  been 
little  noticed  by  the  press  in  this  country  (is  it  be- 
cause the  sympathies  are  so  Italian?)  but  the  Eng- 
lish papers  have  had  much  to  say  about  it.  Among 
others,  the  Spectator,  which  would  not  be  sceptical 
as  to  its  anthenticity,  if  it  had  copied  it  first  from 
our  columns,  and  read  our  introductory  explanation, 
has  the  following  : 

LiND  OS  Singing. — If  the  letter  of  Jennv  Lind, 
published  in  an  American  paper  called  Dwu/ht's 
Journal  of  Music,  is  not  of  the  trenuine  Swedish 
growth,  hut  a  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  the 
imitation  is  at  lenst  well  conceived.  We  have  just 
exactly  such  a  criticism  of  the  present  Italian  style 
of  siufrin^;  as  nii<:ht  have  been  expected  from  an 
artist  wlio  is  as  clear,  temperate,  and,  if  we  may  say 
so,  Tentonically  moral  in  her  heart,  as  she  is  popU' 
lar.     She    is    replyini   to    some    one  who  h.ns  asked 

advice  for  a  "  Miss    M ,"  a  student   in   sinffins  ; 

and  Jenny  Lind  advises  the  youno^  lady  not  to  seek 
in.struction  in  Italy,  but  in  Paris  and  London. — 
There  she  will  find  masters  who  understand  the 
beauty  of  real  Italian  singina;  hctter  thnn  vocalists 
who  at  present  do  ihe  journeyman's  work  for  Ver- 
di; and  then,  the  student  shotild  go  to  Germany  to 
learn  music.  The  reason  for  not  seeking  Italv  is, 
that  "  only  a  few  singers  of  our  dav  can  preserve 
their  voice  under  the  habit  of  forcing  more  sound 
out  of  their  lungs  than  Nature  intended  they 
should," — a  necessity  pressed  upon  them  by  the 
performance  of  Verdi's  operas.  "  Verdi's  music," 
Siiys  Jenny  Lind,  "  is  most  dangerous  for  all  singing 
artists,  and  will  continue  to  he  so  until  the  artists 
themselves  shall  better  understand  their  own  inter- 
ests." And  will  continue  to  be  so,  we  should  sny, 
until  some  composer  shall  arise  who  can  beat  Verdi 
on  that  stage  where  the  Italian  musician  must  al- 
ways take  his  great  trial,  the  dramatic  stage. 

It  is  true  that  Verdi  is  a  had  artist,  because  be 
sacrifices  the  whole  to  the  part,  and  has  no  respect 
for  his  workmen  or  his  material.  He  resembles  one 
of  the  school  of  painters  who,  having  a  knack  at  a 
handling  of  chrome  yellow  or  some  other  coarse  pig- 
ment, can  never  produce  a  design  that  is  not  furious 
with  chrome  yellow.  It  is  of  no  use  to  decry  him 
and  to  say  that  he  is  )(o  artist;  which  is  fiilse.  He 
has  one  power  superior  to  nil  young  composers  of 
the  day — a  capacity  of  elocution.  There  is  no  com- 
poser who  can  set  forth  a  speech  with  more  breadth 
and  emphasis  :  but  he  can  do  little  else.  He  is  the 
O'Connell  of  Parnassus,  who  can  only  employ  the 
voice  in  monster  speeches  to  mass  meetings;  and 
Ills  vocalists  must  have  lungs  according. 

Jenny  Lind's   advice   to    IMiss  I\I is,  that  she 

should  comhine  Italian  song  and  German  music, 
"  try  to  avoid  false  pathos,"  and  try  to  find  out  "  the 
beauty  of  truth."     But  "  what   is   truth  V  as  Bacon 

says  after  "jesting   Pilate."     If  Miss    M could 

find  it  out,  she  would  test  pathos  as  well  as  eveiy- 
thing  else.  Truth  is  fact,  in  art  as  well  as  in  real 
life.  The  dramatist  proposes  to  himself  to  repre- 
sent the  passions  common  to  mnnkind,  under  cir- 
cumstances that  present  them  with  the  greatest  viv- 
idness, and  in  the  persons  of  those  who  have  the 
least  of  whiit  the  painter  calls  "  accident "  to  dero- 
gate from  the  simple  and  intelligible  character  of 
the  common  type.  It  is  because  they  were  so  truth- 
ful, that  is,  so  matter-of-fact,  that  Italian  vocal  art- 
ists have  usually  taken  the  first  rank.  They  pre- 
sented the  commonest  passions — grief,  joy,  anger, 
love— in  the  simplest  form,  coupled  with  a  music 
which  is  peculiarly  allied  to  die  natural  intonation 
even  of  spoken  passion  in  their  native  land.  They 
have  been  risking  their  lead  by  sacrificing  many 
trnths  to  one,  and  that  nothing  deeper  than  the 
truth  of  rhetoric.  But,  as  Alfieri  would  say,  the 
artist  in  Itnly  is  not  only  trained,  he  grows.  The 
school  reproduces  itself  It  is  interesting  to  see  the 
fair  Swede  giving  a  new  instance  of  the  truth,  admi- 
rably stated  by  Pasta  in  her  letters  to  Parodi — that 
even  the  passing  artist,  who  leaves  no  tangible 
works  behind,  has  a  permanent  influence  on  the 
progress  of  his    art. 


[C#~  Mr.  Garrett's  Third  Concert  at  South 
Boston,  is  postponed  till  further  notice,  on  account 
of  domestic  affliction. 


ORCHESTRAL    CONCERTS. 

One-Hundredth  Birth-day  Anniversary  of  Mozart ! ! 
Forty-Seventh        Do.  Do.     of  Mendelssolin ! 

THE    SIXTH    AND    LAST 

OF  THE  SERIES  OF 
GRAND    ORCHESTRAL   CONCERTS 

Will  be  given  at  the 

BOSTON     MUSIC     HALL, 
On  Saturday  Evening,  Feb.  2d.  1856, 

With  the  assistance  of 

Mrs.  J.  H.  LONG  and  Mr.  J.   Q.  WETHERBEB,  Vocalists. 

Mr.  J.  C.  D.  PARKER,  Pianist. 

Conductor CARL  ZERRAHN. 

PROGRAMME. 
Part  I. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  MOZART, 
[Born  January  27,  1756,  Died  December  6,  1791  ] 

1.  Grand  Symphony  ("Jupifer")  in  C  major. 

Allegro  viva''e  —  Andante  Cantabile  —  Minuetto, 
Allegro — Finale,  Allegro  molto  (Fugue  with 
four  subjects  ) 

2.  Duet :  ''  Crudel,  perche  finnra ;"  from  Le  Nozze  di  Ftgaro, 

Sung  by  Mrs  J.  H-  Long  and  Mr.  J.  Q.  AVeihebbee. 

3.  Overture  to  Die  Zauberjtote. 

Part  II. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  MENDELSSOHN, 
[Born  February  3, 1809,  Died  November  6,1847.] 

1.  CapriccioBrillant,  Op.22,  inBminor,  for  Piano-forte,  witli 

Orchestra 
Played  by  Mr.  J.  0.  D.  P.irkee. 

2.  Air  from  Elijah  :  "Hear  ye ''I.'^rael,"  and  "Thus  saith 

the   Lord,   Be   not  afraid,"    &c. 
Sung  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Lo.n'Q. 

3.  Andante  and  Finale  (Saltarello)  from  the  "Italian" 

Symphony  No  4,  in  A  major. 

4.  Wedding  March,  from  the  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 

Tickets  Fifty  Cents  each,  to  be  obtained  at  the  usual  places. 
Also,  in  .sets  of  si.K,  good  for  any  of  the  remaining  concerts,  at 
$2.50  per  .-iet. 

Doors  open  at  Q}<,    Commence  at  7^3  o'clock. 

IHAUGURATIOW  OP   THE  STATUE 


BEETI3:OA7"EIsr. 

THE  Directors  of  the  BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL  with  the  co- 
operiition  of  the  Committee  of  the  On-hesrr^l  Coocertp, 
propose  to  celebrate  the  placing  of  CRAVVFOKD'S  BliONZE 
STATUE  of  BEETHOVEN  in  the  MUSIC  HALL,  bv  a  Grand 
Festival  to  take  pbice  on   SATUULAY,  M^r<  h  1st,  lSo6. 

The  Festival  will  open  with  a  Poetical  Prologue,  written  and 
reciterl  by  W'm.  W.  Story,  Esq.  The  Prolcffue  ended,  the  Pro- 
gramme will  be  as  nearly  as  possible  the  followinji : 

Overture  to  ^^monl— Grand  Aria  from  F/(/e/(o  — Fantasia 
for  Piano,  Chorus  and  Ovchestr:i— Adelaide  song — First  move- 
ment of  Violin  Concerto — and  the  Choral  Symphony. 

As  the  Fe.stival  is  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  the  greatest 
of  Composers,  and  as  it  is  the  first  time  that  a  S'atue  of  a 
greac  artist  has  been  erected  in  America,  the  Committee  hope 
there  will  be  shown  among  the  members  of  the  musical  pro- 
fession a  desire  to  as.=ist  in  the  said  celebration,  and  will  grate- 
fully receive  any  proposition  from  individual  artists  to  that 
effect.  In  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

CIIAIILES  C.  PERKINS,  Chairman. 

:BEET:H:o^v"E3sr  festi'V-a_l- 

TICKETS  to  the  GRAND  FESTIVAL  CONCERT,  to  be 
given  in  the  Boston  Music  Uall,  on  Saturday  Evening, 
March  1st,  at  the  inauguration  of  Crawford's  Statde  op 
Beethoven,  will  hfe  ready  for  delivery  at  Richardson's  Musical 
Exchantje,  282  Washington  street,  on  and  after  Monday,  Feb. 
4th.    Price  Oke  Dollar  each. 

The  Book  which  has  been  called  for  by  thousands  to  learn  to 
play  in  three  months, 

THE  FIRST  BOOK  FOR  TME  PIANO-FORTE, 

"Written  expressly  for  the  use  of  Beginners,  and  fingered  upon 
the  European  principle,  as  found  in  Richardson's  celebrated 
"  Modern  School  for  the  Piano-Forte." 

By  A.  LB  CARPEBTTIEK, 

Professor  of  Music  in  the  Conservatoire,  Paris. 

JUST  PUBLISHED  at  the  MUSICAL  EXCHANGE,  BOSTON, 

BY     NATHAN     RICHARDSON, 
And  for  sale  at  all  Music  Stores.     Price  75  cents.     Copies  sent 
by  mail,   post  paid,  on  the  receipt  of  the  price.     Liberal  dis- 
counts made  to  the  Trade  and  Seminaries. 

1=-    F.    IDOIDGI-E, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

10  Beacli  St.  Boston,  and  W.  Cambridge,  Ms* 

[Cr-PIANOS  FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET. 

SIG.    AUGUSTO    BENDELARI, 

RESIDENCE,  No.  86  PINCKNET  ST. 

GEORGE  W.  PRATT. 

MUSIC  ROOM    UNDER   PARK  STREET  CHURCH. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


BOSTON    THlIATEE. 

The  Manager  has  the  honor  of  announcing  that  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  give 

A  SEASON  OF  NIKE  NIGHTS  OF 

ITALIAN     OPERA, 

AT  THE  BOSTON  THEATllE, 

Commencing  on  MONDAY,  January  21st,  1866,  and  continuing 
during  a  period  of  three  Wfcks— the  Opera  Nights  beng  iixed 
lor  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  of  each  week. 

The  repertoire  will  consist  of  the  following  most  popular 
Operas. 
I  Pnritanl,  Norma, 

H  Trovatore,  Seittiramidc, 

liiiida  di  Cliamouilix,      Don  Giovanni, 
Sonnambula,  The  Prophet. 

La  Favorita, 
In  addition  to  the  nine  regular  reprepentations  there  will  be 
an  extra  performance  each  Saturday  Afternoon. 


TO  THE  BOSTON  PUBIilC. 

Helying  upon  and  feeling  confident  of  your  cordial  support, 
it  h^s  been  determined,  on  the  part  of  the  management,  in 
carrying  out  the  above  announcement,  to  spare  no  effort  to 
present  these  representations  in  an  uoexcepMnnable  nntnner. 

During  the  season,  the  following  Artistes  will  have  the  honor 
of  appearing  before  you,  and  in  the  list  may  be  found  the 
names  of  many  who  have  met  with  the  most  complete  and 
flattering  success  both  in  Europe  and  America. 

Madame  ANNA  DE  LA  GRANGE, 
Miss  ELISE  HENSLEK, 

MUe.  NANTIEU  DIDIEB, 

Mile.  MAKTINI  D'OKMT, 

Mile.  VENTALDI. 
Signori  BRIGNOLI,  GASPARONI, 

SALVIAM,  GIULIO, 

MOREf.LT,  ARNOLD!, 

AMODIO,  QUINTO, 

ROVERE,  MUELLER, 

And  in  the  Ballet, 

Mile.  DE  LA  VIGNE,  Mons.  HIPPOLITE. 

AM  ATI  DUBREUIL, Stage  Manager. 

MAX  MAKEIZEK,. .  .Musical  Director  &  Conductor. 


The  prices  of  admission  are  placed  at  the  lowest  possible 
sum  that  will  probably  ensure  a  return  of  the  large  expendi- 
ture required.    They  will  be  as  follows : 

Balcony, S2. 00 

Parquet  and  First  Tier 1.50 

Second  Tier, 1.00 

Amphitheatre, 50 

Seats  secured  in  all  parts  of  the  house,  except  the  Amphi- 
theatre. 

The  Office  for  securing  reserved  seats  for  the  season,  will 
open  at  the  Music  store  of  E.  H  WADE,  No.  197  Washington 
Street,  on  Monday,  January  14, 1856. 


IE?"- 


JOB  PRINTING  neatly  and  promplly  eiecuted  at  I 


L'ART   DU   CHANT  APPLIQUE 
PIANO. 
B  Y    S.    THALBERG. 


AU 


A3  the  Piano,  properly  speaking,  cannot  render  that  which 
is  most  peifert  in  the  beautiful  art  of  Singing,  namely,  the 
faculty  of  prolonging  sound.i,  we  must  overcome  this  imper- 
fection with  address  and  skill,  and  be  able,  not  only  to  simu- 
late sustained  and  prolonged  notes,  but  to  swell  them  also. 
Emotion  renders  us  ingenious,  and  the  necessity  of  express- 
ing what  we  feel  creates  for  us  resources  which  never  occur  to 
the  mechanical  performer. 

With  this  fact  in  view,  the  distinguished  Thalbero  has  in 
this  work,  in  which  he  applies  the  art  of  siiigii.g  to  the  Piano 
Forte,  selected  transcriptions  from  those  masterpieces  of  the 
great  composer.'^,  b'^^th  ancient  and  modern,  which  are  most 
particularly  vocal  in  their  effcts,  and  adopted  a  simple  form  as 
the  most  appropriate  for  true  transcriptions,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  within  the  comprehension  and  executive  ability  of 
young  pianists,  tolerably  advanced.  The  proniinentfeature  of 
these  transcriptions  is  the  singing  part,  the  yndody^  to  which 
particular  attention  is  given,  holding  to  that  fruitful  thoutiht 
of  a  great  writer,  that  it  is  Melody  and  not  Harmony^  which 
lives  on  triumphantly  through  the  lapse  of  centuries. 

The  work  is  prefaced  with  a  series  of  general  rules  in  the 
art  of  singing  well,  to  which  we  would  direct  the  special  atten- 
tion of  all  those  who  would  aspire  not  only  to  the  name,  but 
the  nature  of  a  good  performer. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  transcriptions  : 

1.  QUATUOR  de  TOpera  T  Puritani,  de  Bellini. 

2.  TRE  GIORNI,  Air  de  Pergolese. 

3.  ADEl.ATDK,  de  Beethoven. 

4.  AIR  D'EGLTSE  du  celebre  Chan^eur  Stradella. 
c    {  LAGRYMOSA  tire  de  Requiem  de  Moz,\rt. 

*  t  DUO  de  Noces  de  Figaro,  Opera  de  Mozart. 

6.  PERCHE  MI  GUARDI  E  PIANGI,  Duetto  de  Zelmira,  de 

ROSSIKI. 

7.  BELLA  ADORATA  INCOGNITA,  Romanza  dell' Opera  II 

Giuramenfo,  de  Mercadante. 

8.  NEL  SILKNZIO  FRA  L'ORROR,  Coro  de  Congiurati  nell 

Opera  II  Crociato.  de  Meyerbeer. 

9.  EINSAM  BIN  ICH  NIGHT  ALLEINE,  Ballad  tir6  Weber's 

Preciosa. 

10.  LA  MEUNIER  ET  LE  TORRENT,  tir6  des  Chansons  de 

la  Meuniere  de  F.  Schubert. 

11.  DUET  de  Der  Freischiitz,  de  Weber. 

12.  IL  MIO  TESORO,  Air  de  Don  Giovanni,  de  Mozart. 
Price^  in  one  large  quarto  volume,  handsomely  and  durably 

bound  in  cloth,  and  lettered,  S3. 

Published  by  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  St, 

ED'WABD    Ii.    BAIiCH, 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     yj    Broadway,  IV. Y. 

MUSICAL    PRESENTS. 

NOVELLO'S  OCTAVO  EDITIONS  OP  ORATORIOS,  in 
Vocal  Score,  with  a  .<;eparare  atTOmpaniment  for  the  Organ 
or  Piano-Forte.  By  VI^CE^■T  Novello.  These  work.s  will  he 
found  appropriate  presents,  comhining  elegance  with  a  mode- 
rate outlay  for  a  standard  work. 

WORKS  ALREADY  COMPLETED : 

HAYDN'S 

Creation, (Bound)  $1.25 

HANDEL'S 

Solomon, (Bound)  1. 88 

Israel  in  Egypt, "        1-63 

Messiah, "        1-63 

Samson, "        1-8S 

Judas  Maccabaius, "        1-63 

Jephtha, "        1-63 

Dettingen  Te  Deum,  1         fPanerl  0  63 

Coronation  Anthem,  "  Zadock  the  Priest,"  )         *     '     ' 

Joshua, (Bound)  1.38 

Acis  and  Galatea,  (Paper  covers)  75  ) 

Alexander's  Feast.  "  80  [ "        2.25 

Ode  to  St  Cecilia's  Day,    "  50) 

Deborah, "        1-63 

Saul,... "        1.63 

MENDELSSOHN'S 

St.Paul "        1.63 

HymnofPraiae — Lobgesang,  (Paper)  §1.00  )  „        ,  oo 

As  the  Hart  Pants,  "  .SS)''" 

MOZART,   HATDN,   AND   BEETHOVEN. 
The  Three  Favorite  Masses,  with  the  Latin  words,  and  an 
English  adaptation  by  K.  G.  Loraine,  Esq.,  namely : 

Mozart's  Twelfth  Mass, (Paper)  88  ) 

Haydn's  Third  or  Imperial,     '■        63  [ (Bound)2.13 

Beethoven's  Mass  in  C,  '•        63  J 

"  Engedi ;  or  David  in  the  Wilderness,  (Paper)  0.75 

Mozart's  15thMass  tthecelebrated  Requiem,).. .        "        0.50 

ROMBERG'S 
Lay  of  the  Bell, "        0.63 

AU  the  Choruses  from  the  octavo  editions  may  he  had  sepa- 
rately, Irom  3  cents  to  13  cents  each. 

Also  each  piece  from  the  above  Oratorios  to  be  had  sepa- 
rately in  fall  music  size. 

C.    BKEUSIWG, 

IMPORTER    OF     FOREICN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Urard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

[n^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TEACHER     OF     MUSIC, 

3G5  Wasliimgtom  Street,  Bostosi. 
PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  AVasliiugtou  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

MR.  J.  C.  D.  PARKER, 

WILL   be  happy  to  give  instruction  in   Piano-forte  and 
Organ  playing,  and  the  Theory  of  Music.     Address: — 
No.  3  Hayward  Place.  May  26.  tf 

J.    M.    MOZART, 

RESIDENCE,    18  MARION  STREET,   BOSTON. 
Address  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange,  282  Washington  St. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addre.''Ped  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  ®50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  ^30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 


CHICKEKING    &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND    AND    SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


WARER00  3IS, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 


NEW    COURSE    OF    HARMONY, 

BY  L.  H.  SOUTHARD. 

The  Publishers  call  the  attention  of  the  musical  profeFsion 
to  this  work,  as  one  eminently  calculated  to  lighten  the  labors 
of  the  teacher,  and  rapidly  advam-e  the  pupil.  It  is  emphati- 
cally a  pR.\CT[CAL  work,  serving  both  as  a  Mjinunl  of  insrruc- 
tion  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  Text-book  on  the  other;  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  worh,  together 
with  the  very  large  number  of  excrfisep  and  example.^,  presents 
great  advantages,  to  both  scholarand  teacher,  over  any  similar 
work  of  the  kind.  Teachers  highly  commend  the  work.  Mr. 
"WiLLUM  Mason  says  it  is  a  work  unsurpassed  in  the  language. 
Mr.  George  J.  Webb  Hays  that  it  is  a  work  perspicuous  in 
diction,  methodical  in  arrangement,  and  sufficientlj  ropious  to 
embrace  all  the  essentials  of  the  general  doctiine  of  accord. 
It  can  be  ordered  through  any  respectable  Mupic-Fcller,  and 
will  be  sent  through  the  mail  on  the  receipt  of  the  price, 
(^1,75,)  postage  pri-paid. 

GGO.  P.  REEU  &  CO.,  Fublisliers, 
13  Tremont  St.  Boston. 

C  AMI.    HAUSE 

OPFERS  his  services  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Ba.=s  and 
in  the  higher  branches  of  Piiino  playing.  The  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Professional  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  wish 
to  accomplish  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
iug,  is  respfcf.fully  requested 

Mr.  Ilause  mav  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Richard,>ou,  282  "Washington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont Row, 

MEYER    &    TRETBAE, 

§m}inrtrr3  nni  :^5ulili5liro  iif  3Umx^ 

BUFFJlLOj    N.   y, 

[J:7=*AGENTS  for  the  Publishing  House  of  G.  M.  MEYER,  Jb. 
Brunswick. 

SCHUBERTH  «fc  CO.,  MUSIC  DEPOT.  539  BROAD- 
WAY, N.  Y.,  old  established  publishing  house,  founded 
thirty  years  ago  in  llamburgh  and  Leipzig,  request  the  public 
to  inspect  their  immense 

Stock  of   One   Million  "Works,  tlie  largest  in 
tlie  United  States. 

Our  own  25,000  publications  rank  highest  in  Europe,  and  sur- 
pass by  far  all  that  has  ever  been  published  in  the  United 
States. 

These  facts  empower  us  to  sell  good  music  at  the  Invrest 
rates.  To  Dealers,  Seminaries  and  Teachers,  very  favorable 
terms. 

[H/^Our  PIANOS,  Grand,  Upright,  and  Square,  combine 
richness  of  tone,  elegance  with  cheapness,  having  no  compe- 
tition. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

SMPOIiTEKS  OF  FOKESG^  MUSIC, 

HAVE  REMOVED   TO 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Nintli  St. 

NEW     YORK. 

CARD. 

MR,  PIERRE  BERTHOUD,  Professor  of  Music, 
graduate  of  the  Conservatoire  de  Paris,  pupil  of  Neu- 
mann, Maledeu  and  other  di.stinguished  Musicians  at  Piiris, 
begs  to  announce  that  he  is  now  ready  to  take  pupils  in  Bos- 
ton, on  the  Piano,  Ma>!ical  Composition,  Harmony,  etc. 

lie  is  permitted  to  refer  to  Kev.  Dr.  E.  N.  Kirk,  Boston  ;  Prof. 
Agassiz,  Prof.  Guyot,  Cambridge;  J.  S.  Dwight,  Boston. 

Mr.  B.  may  be  addre.«sed  at  Nathan  Richardson's.  Oliver 
Ditson's,and  Reed  &  Co.'s  Music  Stores,  Boston,  orat  Alonzo 
Tripp's,  Principal  of  the  Young  Lidies'  Institute,  now  opening 
at  35  Centre  street,  Roxbury. 

MR.  AUGUST  PRIES. 

Teacher  of  Music,  will  be  ready  to  receive  pupils  after  October 
15rh,  and  mny  be  addressed  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange, 
232  Washington  street,  or  at  his  residence,  15  Dix  Pluce. 

ADOLPH     KIELBLOCK. 

TISA.CHER    OF    mUSICj 
V .    S.    HOTEIi. 

CommuDicationa  can  be  left  at  Mr.  Ditson's  mtisic  store. 

G.  ANDRE   &   CO.'S 

19  S.  NINTH  STREET,  ABOVE  CHESTNUT, 

(East  side,)  PUILADELPniA. 

O^A  cat.alogue  of  our  stork  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  l*ublicarions,  has  just  been  published.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 

TEACHER  OE  MUSIC,  265  Washington  St. 

RESIDENCE.... 13  SHAIVMUT  STREET,  BOSTON. 

TERMS  OP  ADVERTISING. 

Tirst  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  eta. 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  first  insertion S12.0O 

Do  do  each  subsequent S?6  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20  cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance:  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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Translated  for  this  Journal. 

The  Mission  of  Mozart. 

Leading  Chaeacteristics  of  his  Genius  and 
ms  Works. 

BY  A.    OULIBICHEFF. 
(Continued  from  p.  133  ) 

No  one  doubts  that  works  of  genius,  truly  ori- 
ginal works,  reflect  the  image  of  their  authors. 
In  the  main  featuies  of  a  prominent  artist's  man- 
ner, you  recognize  the  peculiarities  of  his  soul, 
itlie  sort  of  impressions  to  which  he  principally 
yields  himself,  and  frcrjuently  even  traces  of  bis 
external  fortune.  The  greater  the  influence 
commonly,  which  an  artist  has  exercised  upon 
the  taste  of  his  age  and  upon  the  general  direc- 
tion of  Art,  the  more  is  this  individual  impression 
visible  in  himself  We  need  no  other  proof  of  it, 
than  that  depicted  with  astonishing  fidelity  in  the 
works  of  the  two  men,  who  mark,  each  in  his 
way,  the  present  musical  epoch :  Beethoven 
and  RossiNi^what  extremes,  in  good  as  well 
as  bad,  express  themselves  in  these  two  names ! 
Rossini,  the  spoiled  child  of  his  century,  exuber- 
ant with  health  and  strength,  a  fine-looking  man, 
if  we  may  trust  the  portraits  which  exist  of  him, 
upon  whom  fortune  smiled  on  all  sides,  as  his 
biographers  assure  us,  lively  and  sparkling  and 
volatile  as  champagne,  fond  of  journeys,  upon 
which  he  reaped  golden  laurels,  that  grew  up 
under  his  melodious  footsteps ;  an  artist,  who 
knew  no  othef  gods,  besides  success,  enjoyment 
and  money.  Turn  now  and  look  upon  the  other 
musician,  who  remains  his  life  long  confined  to 
one  spot,  .where  he  seems  to  have  taken  root  and 
sadly  vegetated,  like  a  sick  plant;  without  family 
and  almost  without  home  environment ;  excluded 
from   the    world   by  an  infirmity,  which,  like  no 


other,  stands  in  the  way  of  sociality,  to-wit  total 
deafness;  a  youth,  who  had  never  had  a  love  af- 
fair ;  a  hypochondriac,  whose  soul,  more  like  a 
prisoner  than  a  dweller  in  a  body  weighed  to 
earth  by  sufferings,  penetrated,  by  the  might  of 
an  exalted  genius,  into  the  mysteries  of  future 
existence,  which  were  revealed  to  him  in  music; 
the  most  melancholy  of  men,  who  under  an  icy 
rind  concealed  the  warmest  heart  and  noblest 
qualities ;  a  stoic  upon  system  and  a  morose  phi- 
lanthropist upon  principle.*'  The  personalities 
of  Beethoven  and  Rossini  are  most  purely  mir- 
rored in  their  works.  You  see  them,  you  know 
them,  you  are  their  most  int  mate  and  confiden- 
tial companion  on  their  life  journey,  while  you 
hear  them. 

"We  comprehend  these  two  men  and  musicians, 
who  on  both  sides  were  so  completely  hiirmonious 
with  themselves.  But  what  do  we  find,  if  we 
study  Mozart's  character  from  facts  and  tradi- 
tions ?  We  find  such  a  character  as  would  seem  to 
have  proceeded  from  a  series  of  psychological 
deductions  drawn  from  the  fabulous  works  of  the 
musician  ;  an  individuality  quite  as  fabulous  ;  the 
gift  of  a  rich  fantasy,  which  stood  ever  i-eady  at 
his  bidding,  by'means  of  which  he  was  enabled 
to  give  the  key  to  a  riddle,  which  otherwise  had 
had  none.  Easily  excitable  senses  and  a  philo- 
sophic mind ;  a  heart  overflowing  with  tender- 
ness and  a  head  wonderfully  well  organized  for 
calculation  ;  on  the  one  side  a  propensity  to  plea- 
surable indulgence,  a  multitude  of  various  fond- 
nesses and  inclinations,  which  characterize  a 
sanguine  temperament;  on  the  other  side  that 
obstinate  persistency  in  labor,  that  tyranny  of 
one  exclusive  passion,  that  Ufe-consuming  excess 
of  intellectual  toil,  which  are  the  attributes  of 
melancholy  temperaments  ;  all  day  long  whirled 
away  in  the  vortex  in  which  he  lived,  and  spend- 
ing the  night  o^  er  his  lamp,  which  the  demon  of 
inspiration  held  lit  till  the  purple  break  of  dawn  ; 
by  turns  overstrained  and  passive,  hypochon- 
driacal and  droll,  a  devout  Catholic  and  a  merry 
boon  companion — such  essentially  was  Mozart, 
the  inexplicable  man,  because  he  was  the  uni- 
versal musician,  who  applied  himself  to  his  art 
•with   an  energy  of  will  amounting  to  self-sacri- 

iwfll'e,  while  in  all  else  he  showed  himself  a  living 
contradiction,  weakness  personified.  What  shall 
we  make  of  such  a  character,  and  how  reduce  it 
to  a  unity  ?  Where  shall  we  discover  a  predomi- 
nating trait,  when  all  extremes  predominate  ? 
Attempt  to  sketch  the  outline  of  the  moral  indi- 
vidual, with   lines  which  cross  each  other  as  if 

"perpendicularly  !  Yet  only  with  such  an  extra- 
ordinary character  was  it  possible  for  one  man  to 
produce  Don  Juan  and  the   Requiem.     Thus  we 

*  So  his  biographers  describe  him. 


perceive,  that  in  the  history   of  Mozart  all  is  lo- 
gical, precisely  because  all  is  wonderful. 

The  time,  in  which  our  hero  came  into  the 
world,  the  place  of  his  birth,  the  education  he 
received,  his  father,  his  travels  seem  to  us  in  this 
way  above  all  as  shapings  of  providence,  which 
prepared  his  mission,  determined  its  nature, 
and  with  infallible  foresight  made  its  fulfilment 
sure. 

Like  the  literary  renaissance,  of  which  our 
time  was  witness,  so  the  musical  renaissance 
made  itself  corai)lete  by  a  returning  to  the  past. 
It  lay  in  the  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century  to 
despise  the  Middle  Age  and  its  creations,  which 
were  generally  branded  with  the  epithet  Gothic 
or  barbaric.  But  since  Music  is  some  thousand 
years  younger  than  the  other  arts,  its  middle  age 
began  with  the  fifteenth  century  and  ended  wilh 
the  seventeenth.  All  the  celebrities  of  that  age 
therefore  lay  forgotten  under  the  dust  of  libra- 
ries, at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  Mozart's 
first  masterwork,  Idomeneo.  Bach  and  even 
Handel  had  become  almost  Gothic ;  they  were 
neither  known  in  Italy  nor  France;  in  Germany 
they  were  almost  forgotten,  and  England  only 
cherished  an  enthusiasm  for  Handel,  which  had 
become  an  heir-loom  or  tradition,  and  was  founded 
more  upon  his  title  as  national  composer,  than 
upon  the  merit  of  his  works.  Yet,  as  we  have 
already  said,  there  is  no  universal  scientific,  ar- 
tistic or  literary  striving,  which,  unprofitable  as 
it  may  be  for  the  present,  can  remain  entirely 
unproductive  for  the  future.  Palestrina  and 
some  of  his  contemporaries  had  restored  its  rights 
to  the  Choral  song;  Bach  had  justified  the 
Flemish  school ;  the  Italian  masters  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  and  above  all  Gluck,  had  brought 
Monteverde's  speaking  music  into  honor,  which 
was  far  more  tasteless  than  the  old  Choral  soncr 
and  Canon.  So  likewise  what  surprises  us  and 
first  of  all  must  occupy  us  in  appreciating  the 
style  of  Blozart,  the  great  innovator,  lies  in  his  par- 
tial return  to  the  forms  and  spirit  of  the  music  of 
the  middle  age,  commenced  by  Josquin,  who  rep- 
resents the  earliest  effort.  Not  only  does  the 
canonical  form  re-appear  in  the  chief  master- 
works  of  Jlozart,  and  predominate  there  more 
or  less  ;  but  he  delights  in  reproducing  the  most 
subtle  difficulties  of  the  style,  which  the  compo- 
sers since  Bach  had  abandoned  to  the  theorists, 
and  which  were  commonly  regarded  as  more 
difficult  stupidities.  We  glance,  for  example,  at 
that  most  learned  violin  quartet  of  his,  which  is 
called  "  the  Fugue",  and  we  remark  among  other 
combinations,  worthy  of  a  Josquin  or  a  Bach, 
the  subject,  which  is  heard  simultaneously,  note 
for  note,  both  in  its  original  form  and  al  riverso, 
(reversed)  : 
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The  second  musician,  who  makes  an  epoch  in 
the  annals  of  the  Art,  and  with  whom,  according 
to  our  view,  real  music  takes  its  origin,  is  Pales- 
TRiNA,  whose  Stabiit  Mater  and  Jmprnperia  he 
had  heard  performed  in  Rome  during  the  Carni- 
val week,  and  which  he  doubtless  had  already 
studied.  Long  banished  from  the  secular  music 
and  the  fugue,  Palestrina's  modulation  still  lived 
on  in  the  Chorale  ;  but  it  had  not  preserved  its 
old  simplicity  therein,  and  Bach,  as  well  as  Vo- 
gler,  an  emendator*,  in  that  he  undertook  to  sub- 
stitute the  Greek  modes  as  a  basis,  sought  by  arti- 
ficial harmony,  and  a  choice  of  chords  entirely 
unknown  to  Palestrina,  to  reduce  it  to  the  modern 
keys.  But,  Mozart,  who  better  than  any  other 
knew  the  power  and  majesty  of  the  progression 
by  trichoi'ds,  did  not  hesitate  to  introduce  it  in 
profane  music  and  even  in  the  opera,  with  the 
changes  necessary  to  render  it  less  hard  and  more 
correct.  He  approached  the  harmony  of  the  six- 
teenth century  with  far  less  constraint  than  Bach 
and  Vogler,  and  without  giving  it  out  for  Greek 
music,  he  understood  how  to  produce  effects  from 
this  bold  innovation,  of  which  the  reader  may 
judge  from  the  sublime  and  universally  known 
e.Kample,  which  I  here  place  before  his  eyes : 
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Here  we  have  a  succession  of  Trichords,  with- 
out any  modal  connecling  links,  extending  to  the 
seventh  chord :  a  harmony  entirely  in  the  st}lc  of 
Palestrina. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Il  Trovatoue.— From  the  CaUfornia  Pioneer, 
a  magazine  in  which  we  almost  always  find  some- 
thingentertaining,  we  copy  the  following  amusing 
desciipljon  of  an  operatic  performance  in  the 
cily  of  Swineville  : — 

Last  night,  our  citizens  were  regaled  with  that 

*Vogler  presumed  to  improve  Bach's  harmony,  by 
making  it  Grecian. 


chef  d'  CBUvre  of  the  lyric  drama,  "  The  Burnt 
Child,  or  the  Harmonious  Blacksmith,"  by  Mr. 
Verdi.  The  libretto  was  written  by  the  pnet 
Dante  (whose  works  are  now  a  publishing  in  this 
place  by  subscription),  assisted  by  his  two  daugh- 
ters, Ann  and  Merca  Uante.  The  leading  char- 
acters are  sustained  by  Mrs.  Westvalley,  Signer 
Stromboli,  and  Signor  Badyeller,  with  others 
whose  names  we  have  not  yet  learned  to  pro- 
nounce. The  orchestra  is  better  than  our  own 
band,  which  consists  of  seven  accordeons  and  a 
base  flute.  We  had  a  large  and  brilliant  house, 
newly  shingled  for  the  occasion ;  and  all  the 
accessories  were  perfect,  including  the  public 
lorgnette,  which  was  one  of  Dolland's  best  night 
glasses,  arranged  upon  a  stand  in  the  middle  of 
the  house,  so  tliat  the  audience  could  look  through 
it  in  rotation,  merely  by  going  up  a  short  ladder. 
We  will  give  in  a  few  words  the  outline  of  the 
plot: — It  seems  there  had  been  an  old  grudge  be- 
tween Mrs.  Stromboli  and  Mrs.  Westvalley,  about 
a  preserving  kettle  which  the  former  had  bor- 
rowed of  the  latter  and  returned  badly  frac-tured. 
Mrs.  Westvalley  being  of  a  hasty,  passionate  dis- 
position, immediately  caught  up  Mrs.  Stromboli's 
child  (as  she  thought)  and  threw  him  into  the  fire, 
which,  being  of  large  hickory  logs,  and  very  hot, 
consumed  him  before  she  had  time  to  reflect. 
She  discovered  afterwards  that  it  was  her  own 
child  she  had  destro}'ed,  and  felt  really  sorry ;  so 
by  way  of  atonement,  being  really  a  good-liearted 
woman,  she  took  another  child  who  happened  to 
be  in  the  house,  and  brought  him  up  like  a  good 
mother,  as  she  was;  mended  his  stockings,  sent 
him  to  school,  and  tipped  him  regularly  once  a 
cjuarter. 

All  this  amiable  story  was  only  byway  of  inlro- 
duction,  and  in  the  first  act  two  bellicose  individ- 
uals appear,  with  an  extensive  plume  apiece,  and 
most  truculent  raiment,  each  of  whom  reveals  to 
a  large  and  discriminating  audience,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  other,  the  secret  of  his  love  for  the 
prima  donna,  a  practice  which  in  private  life 
would  cause  some  bitterness  of  feeling,  but  which, 
upon  the  stage,  only  tends  to  additional  harmony. 
It  is  doubtful  for  some  time  wlii(  h  of  these  feath- 
ered songsters  will  prevail,  but  finally  the  bary- 
tone (Count  Moon)  gets  the  better  of  the  tenore, 
in  spite  of  his  tin  helmet,  and  he  his  carried  off  to 
prison.  Mrs.  Westvalley,  for  some  inscrutable 
reason,  is  put  into  irons  and  sent  off  somewhere 
into  the  wings,  by  a  large  and  eflicient  singing 
police  force,  also  in  tin  helmets.  Then  comes  in 
the  prima  donna  (Leonora)  who  seems  to  have  a 
great  deal  to  say,  though  nobody  knows  where  she 
came  from  or  who  she  belongs  to.  She  appears 
to  be  a  very  uidiappy  young  woman,  alternating 
some  time>  between  difficult  solos  and  still  more 
difficult  peirestrian  feats,  and  finally  going  off  into 
a  "  cadulcion,"  after  what  appears  to  be  a  frantic 
attempt  to  climb  into  the  second  story  window  of 
somebody's  private  residence,  and  the  curtain  goes 
down  upon  the  dreary  scene.  The  plot  is  some- 
what obscure  thus  fur,  but  it  is  beautifully  cleared 
up  in  the  second  act,  by  the  appearance  of  sev- 
eral blacksmiths  judiciously  clad  in  armor,  who, 
assisted  by  tlie  orchestra,  commence  vigoi'ously 
hammering  upon  their  respective  anvils,  but  with- 
out the  intervening  jjicce  of  hot  ii'on  generally 
used  upon  such  occasions,  whereat  the  Swine- 
villeians  marvelled  greatly.  After  this  grand  me- 
chanical display  they  all  disappeared,  but  soon 
rushed  in  again  armc<l  with  swords  ;  and  not  hav- 
ing their  temper  sweetened  and  subdued  by  the 
chastening  influence  of  Christianity,  the}'  immedi- 
ately commenced  a  free  fight.  It  suddenly  oc- 
cured  to  them,  however,  to  sing  a  trio  and  chorus, 
which  had  suih  a  moving  effect  that  they  all  van- 
ished, forgetting  all  about  the  "  scrimmage,"  thus 
proving  conclusively  the  power  of  music  upon  the 
savage  breast.  In  the  next  place  Count  Moon 
enters,  and  barytoniously  bewails,  until  Mrs.  West- 
valley comes  in  and  kindly  informs  him,  by  means 
of  severe  vocalization  and  some  help  li'om  the 
orchestra,  that  liis  rival,  whom  he  has  just  hanged, 
is  his  own  brother,  and  the  identical  child  who 
so  narrowly  escaped  roasting  in  the  prologue. 
His  emotion  at  these  pleasant  tidings  is  "  right 
smart,"  and  he  is  obliged  to  titillate  his  nose  with 
a  lace  pocket  handkerchief,    take  several  manly 


strides,  and  sing  a  song  of  considerable  length 
before  he  can  compose  himself.  Then  she  takes 
her  turn,  and  goes  off  into  a  paroxysm  ;  but  she 
soon  finds  that  violent  gesticulation  will  not  do, 
because  the  shai'kles  are  to  large  for  her  wrists, 
and  she  is  afraid  lier  irons  will  drop  offV  so  she 
subsides  into  such  a  magnificent  snlo  that  we  are 
all  compelled  to  cry  bravo,  regardless  of  gender. 
Captain  Cognosco,  the  chief  of  our  dilettanti, 
who  was  just  out  of  peanuts,  commenced  applaud- 
ing in  the  middle  of  a  shake,  and  coidd  only  be 
induced  to  desist  when  she  haii  finished  her 
cadenza.  About  this  time  they  all  settle  away 
upon  the  stage  with  more  or  less  violence,  and 
expire,  one  after  the  other,  in  the  flower  of  their 
youth,  leaving  the  audience  much  affected  at  their 
untimely  fate,  although  they  are  nothing  but  for- 
eigners. We  suppose  for  an  instant  that  they  all 
died  like  Lord  Lovel,  of  pure  sorrow,  but  are 
speedily  enlightened  by  a  couple  of  arpeggios 
from  the  fiddles,  one  of  which  clearlj-  but  con- 
cisely informs  us,  that  the  female  party  has  just 
poisoned  herself  with  ratsbane,  and  the  other 
explains  that  the  male  party  have  all  punctured 
the  aorta.  Notwithstanding  they  are  all  dead, 
very  dead,  we  persist  in  calling  them  out,  and 
they  have  a  sort  of  apotheosis,  with  the  aid  of 
holyhooks  and  spring  onions,  and  we  all  go  home 
refreshed  and  contented. 

Where  all  was  so  perfect  it  would  be  invidious 
to  particularize,  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  com- 
mending Mrs.  Westvalle}',  for  the  foreshortening 
of  her  left  arm  in  the  grand  quintette  between 
herself  and  Stromboli  in  the  second  act.  The 
chorus  also  deserve  great  credit  for  the  admirable 
precision  of  their  gestures,  first  with  the  right 
hand,  then  with  the  left.  There  was  a  brilliant 
effect  produced  by  one  of  the  heavy  hammers, 
which  came  off  the  handle  and  rattled  upon  the 
feet  of  the  scaly-breeched  warriors,  causing  some 
unexpected  gyrations.  We  must  not  overlook 
some  faults,  the  effect  of  a  too  hasty  preparation. 
Capt.  Cognosco  remarked  that  Mrs.  Westvalley 
looked  badly  about  the  fetlocks,  and  had  the  effect 
generally  of  not  being  well  groomed ;  and  the 
voice  of  the  prima  donna,  wdiose  name  we  have 
forgotten,  was  a  little  husky,  wdilch,  we  learn,  was 
caused  by  eating  too  much  coarse  corn  bread  for 
supper.  Mrs.  Westvalle3''s  voice  is  mezzo  alle- 
gretto, of  great  power  and  brilliancy,  though 
somewhat  shaky  in  the  da  cnpo  notes.  We  also 
noticed  a  muffled  tone,  which  was  caused  by  her 
wearing  a  ni^ht  cap  on  the  stage.  Signor  Bad- 
yeller is  a  robust  barytone,  of  great  power  and 
pre-eminence,  whose  only  faults  are  those  of 
youth  and  inexperience.  He  is  only  sixty-five, 
and  will  improve  as  he  grows  older.  Signor 
Stromboli  was  most  excellent  in  the  vocal  pa 
sages,  though  his  singing  was  decidedly  bad.  The 
orchestra  was  perfect  as  a  whole ;  but  we  thiuk 
the  instrumental  parts  had  better  be  omitted. 
The  brass  was  metallic,  and  there  was  an  unpleas- 
ant toughness  about  the  strinus.  We  also  noticed 
a  reedy  tone  in  one  of  the  clarionettcs.  To  coi\- 
elude,  we  fully  agree  with  Captain  Cojnosco,  that 
as  a  whole  it  has  never  been  equalled,  and  only 
surpassed  by  Osslan's  Bards  and  New  England 
^^^arblers. 

Critics  differ  in  their  estimate  of  J\lr.  Yerdi,  as 
a  composer;  for  our  own  part,  we  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  his  style  has  a  great  m:iny  beauties 
and  an  equal  number  of  detects.  The  lout  en- 
semble of  his  compositions  is  remarkably  fine, 
though  the  effect  altogether  is  a  dei  ided  failure. 
He  has  a  great  majesty  of  rhythm,  with  an  easy 
and  graceful  flow  of  staccato,  and  his  monotones 
are  full  of  brilliant  and  fanciful  variety.  His 
sostenuto  passages  are  also  much  admired  tor  their 
brevity,  and  some  of  his  minor  chords  have  a 
very  bold  and  martial  character.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  has  been  accused  of  introducing  too 
■  much  rigmarole.  His  style  is  fidl  of  abrupt  and 
startling  transitions;  for  instance,  wdiere  the  cho- 
rus leave  off'  blacksmithing  and  go  to  fighting  and 
singing  at  the  same  time;  and  his  recitative  is  at 
times  deficient  in  pathos.  The  intervals  between 
the  acts  are  too  long,  and  some  of  his  finest  passa- 
ges arc  liable  to  be  forgotten.  His  crescendo 
sometimes  degenerates  into  a  mere  swell,  and  his 
diminuendo  has  been  \er)-  justly  accused  of  taper- 
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infT.  —  Tomorrow  nip[lit  we  are  to  have  Hogarth's 
grand  opera  of  "  Cantliarides,"  and  the  first  act 
of  "  Nebuchadnezzar  don't  know,  sir."  in  wliich 
will  be  introduced  the  popular  Scotch  song  of 
"  Erin  jro  Brauili." 


How  they  manage  refractory  Singers  in 
Mexico. 

[From  "  Crotchets  and  Quavers,"  by  MaxMaretzek.] 

As  another  instance  of  Mexican  law  and  Mexican 
justice,  I  may  mention,  that  as  often  as  a  vocalist 
got  really,  or  imaginarily,  or  wilfully  sick,  and 
necessitated  a  change  in  the  performance  which 
had  been  announced  for  the  evening,  it  was  the 
unfortunate  manager  who  was  fined  SI 00.  In 
Yain  was  it,  that  1  represented  to  the  Governor  of 
the  State,  and  even  to  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public, His  Excellency  Senor  General  Arista, 
that  the  guilty  party  was  not  the  manager.  In 
vain  did  1  endeavor  to  make  them  understand, 
that  if  the  artist  himself  was  the  party  who  had 
to  pay  the  fine,  it  was  more  than  probable  that 
the  artist  would  manage  to  avoid  getting  sick,  or 
at  any  rate  so  sick  as  to  necessitate  a  change  of 
performance  after  the  bills  of  the  evening  had 
been  published.  The  only  answer  which  I  re- 
ceived from  them,  was  this — 

"  That  the  Representatives  and  the  Senate  of 
the  Eepubllo  could  alone  modify  or  change  the 
laws." 

Nevertheless  I  must  exculpate  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  from  the  charge  of  treating  the  artists 
altogether  with  an  unfair  degree  ot  leniency.  As 
a  proof  of  the  fact  that  it  does  not,  allow  me,  my 
dear  sir,  to  relate  an  incident  which  happened  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  second  season's  subscrip- 
tion. 

Signor  Salvi  had  indulged  in  some  of  the  usual 
flirtations  (which  unindulged  in,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  an  Italian  tenor  to  exist)  in  Mexico. 
Anxious  to  display  his  equestrianism  before  the 
eyes  of  his  fair  Senora,  he  purchased  a  horse-, 
and  intended  to  exhibit  himself  in  all  his  beauty 
and  glory,  astride  of  it,  in  the  Paseo.  Unfortu- 
nately for  me,  he  had  not  displayed  his  eques- 
trianism for  more  than  two  hundred  yards,  when 
his  Bucephalus  (a  remarkably  quiet  one,  by  the 
by),  alarmed  by  the  bright  eyes  and  flirting  fan 
of  some  passing  Senorjta,  started  and  reared. 
Unable  to  keep  his  seat,  Salvi  fell  from  his  steed 
and  managed  to  break  his  arm.  He  was  imme- 
diately carried  home,  where  the  physician  who 
was  called  in  to  him  declared,  that  although  there 
was  not  the  slightest  danger,  it  would  very  cer- 
tainly be  six  weeks  at  the  least  before  he  could 
again  appear  upon  the  stage.  AVith  this  an- 
nouncement, all  my  reasonable  prospects  of  con- 
tinuing my  campaign  successfully,  vanished  ;  for 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  Salvi  was  one  of  my 
leading  attractions.  At  all  events,  I  endeavored, 
as  far  as  was  in  my  power,  to  remedy  this  unfore- 
seen misfortune  for  the  time  being.  The  opera 
announced  for  the  same  evening  was  Donizetti's 
"  La  Favorita."  As  I  knew  that  Forti  had  fre- 
quently sung  this  part  before,  and  had  even  re- 
quested it  of  me,  as  a  favor,  I  went  to  him  and 
asked  him  to  be  kind  enough  to  undertake  it. 

Knowing  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for 
Salvi  to  appear  for  several  weeks,  he  believed 
that  his  time  had  arrived.  At  any  :ate,  he  show- 
ed his  inclination  to  vault  into  the  throne  which 
had  heretofore  been  occupied  by  that  lenor. 

Point-blank,  he  refused  to  sing  upon  this  eve- 
ning. His  excuse  was  sickness. 
-  But,  as  if  determined  to  show  me  that  this  was 
not  the  actual  reason,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
demonstrate  that  if  not  a  belter  vocalist,  he  was 
at  any  rate  a  better  rider  than  his  rival  (if,  indeed, 
Salvi  could  be  called  the  rival  of  any  tenor  who 
has  been  in  this  country,  with  the  solitary  excep- 
tion of  Mario),  he  went  on  the  very  same  eve- 
ning, on  horseback,  to  the  neighboring  village  of 
Tacubaya. 

_  Going  immediately  to  the  Governor,  I  informed 
him  of  what  had  happened.  He  chanced  to  be 
in  a  good  humor,  and  permitted  me  to  give  a 
miscellaneous  concert  on  that  evening,  instead 
of  the  opera  which  had  been  announced,  without 


paying  the  customory  fine  of  SI 00.  In  the  mean 
time,  lour  soldiers  with  a  corporal,  the  usual 
operatic  quota,  were  posted  at  the  Gate  of  Mqx- 
ico  on  the  road  to  Tacubaya.  Instructions  were 
given  them  to  wait  for  the  return  of  the  willing 
absentee  from  his  operatic  duties,  and  to  bring 
him  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  city  before  the 
Governor. 

The  concert  took  place  during  his  absence,  and 
I  am  obliged  to  say  that  the  audience,  having 
heaid  of  Salvi's  accident,  bore  Forti's  absence 
with  the  most  exemplar}- equanimity. 

During  the  whole  night,  the  non-commissioned 
officer,  with  his  four  men,  waited  for  the  refrac- 
tory tenor.  At  about  nine  o'clock  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  he  returned.  He  was  in  fine  spirits 
touching  the  trick  which  he  had  played  me, 
and  was  humming,  as  I  was  afterwards  told,  one 
of  the  very  airs  from  "  La  Favorita,"  which  he 
had  so  decidedly  declined  singing.  As  he  entered 
the  city,  the  corporal  strode  before  him. 

"  You  are  the  Senor  Forti  V"  was  the  soldier's 
address  to  the  vocalist,  as  he  laid  his  hand  upon 
the  bridle  of  his  horse. 

"  Yes  !  my  good  fellow,  I  am." 

"  Dismount,  then." 

"But—" 

"  Dismount !" 

"  My  dear  sir,  what  on  earth  does  this  mean  ?" 

"  Dismount !" 

"  Allow  me  to  ask — "  commenced  the  trem- 
bling tenor. 

"  Dismount !"  repeated  the  corporal,  "  or  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  make  you." 

The  miserable  Forti  was  compelled  to  obey  the 
imperative  order  addressed  to  him,  by  a  man  to 
whom,  twelve  hours  before,  he  would  not  have 
spoken  a  single  word. 

Then,  he  was  placed  between  two  of  the  sol- 
diers, while  the  two  others  led  his  horse  between 
them. 

"  Dios  e  Lihertad .'"  said  the  corporal  reverent- 
ly, but  without  removing  his  shako,  as,  in  obedi- 
ence to  his  orders,  they  began  to  march  through 
the  streets  of  Mexico  towards  the  Deputacion, 
as  the  Citj'  Hall  is  tliere  called. 

When  arrived  there,  the  tenor  was  immediately 
carried  before  the  Governor. 

"What  was  my  astonishment,  on  learning  that 
without  a  trial,  and  even  without  a  hearing,  he 
was  condemned  to  a  fortnight's  iuiprisonment. 

This  order  was  at  once  carried  into  execution. 
Without  giving  him  time  even  to  change  his 
clothes,  permitting  him  to  get  clean  linen,  or  to 
remove  the  spurs  from  his  boots,  he  was  hurried 
off"  to  the  common  jail.  Here  he  was  thrust  into 
the  society  of  all  the  robbers,  tliieves,  leperos, 
and  other  scoundrels,  who  had  incurred  the  notice 
of  the  Mexican  law.  Delighted  with  his  com- 
pany, these  respectable  gentlemen  disburdened 
him  in  the  first  fifteen  minutes  that  he  spent 
amongst  them,  of  his  watch  and  chain,  money, 
rings,  spurs,  cigar  box,  pocket  handkerchief, 
riding  whin,  gloves,  and  other  supernumerary 
articles,  as  they  conceived,  in  such  an  establish- 
ment. 

Now  this  was  a  just  visitation,  I  will  not  deny, 
upon  Forti. 

But  you  must  observe  that  his  punishment  fell 
with  double  weight  upon  my  shoulders.  Sahi, 
with  his  broken  arm  and  confined  to  his  bedroom, 
might  reasonably  grumble.  While  Forti  in  prison, 
and  thrown  among  such  company,  was  certainly 
to  the  full  as  much  to  be  pitied.  But  the  misera- 
ble manager  appeared  to  me  to  stand  in  the  least 
enviable  situation.  He  had  by  far  the  worst  in 
the  matter.  They  could  not  sing,  while  he  was 
unable  to  give  opera.  Their  only  answer  was 
required  by  him,  personally.  His  excuse  must 
be  given  too,  as  it  was  demanded  by  his  subscri- 
bers. 

Of  course,  we  all  visited  the  unfortunate  Forti, 
bearing  with  us  tokens  of  affection  as  well  as  of 
pity  and  condolence. 

One  bore  him  a  box  of  fragrant  Havanas. 
Another  contributed  a  cold  roast  turkey  to  his 
creature  comforts.  This  one  carried  him  a  bottle 
of  brandy,  and  that  one  sent  him  a  half  dozen  of 
champagne.  But,  ere  our  interview  with  him 
had  terminated,   these  had  all  vanished.     His  as- 


sociates in  the  interior  of  the  prison  laughed  at 
the  sympathy  of  his  fiicnds  without  the  walls. 
They  held  the  doctrine  of  a  community  of  prop- 
erty amongst  the  compulsory  iidiabita!:ts  of  that 
enforced  Republic  (let  me  here  exclaim  "  DIos  e 
Lihertad .'")  and  appropriated  to  themselves  a 
large  proportion  of  these  gifts,  as  soon  as  he  had 
received  them.  Some  devoured  the  turkey,  and 
others  drank  the  champagne.  These  emptied  his 
bottle  of  brandy,  and  those  made  free  with  the 
cigars.  Nothing  was  left  of  them  save  the  bones, 
the  bottle,  and  the  box.  It  was  in  vain  that  a 
Pale  de  Foie  r/ras  was  contributed  to  the  list  of 
his  imprisoned  enjoyments.  They  had  cleaned  it 
out  while  his  back  was  turned  and  he  was  talking 
to  his  benefactor.  Uselessly  was  a  cold  haunch 
of  mutton  sent  him.  In  ten  minutes  he  could 
only  contemplate  the  dish  upon  which  it  had 
erewhile  stood. 

Meanwhile,  pitying  him  and  myself  too,  I,  the 
miserable  manager,  had  besieged  the  Governor 
with  supplications  for  his  release. 

AVith  great  exertion,  the  permission  for  the  re- 
lease of  Forti  was  obtained  by  me,  on  such  eve- 
nings as  his  performance  might  be  required.  On 
these  occasions,  he  was  accompanied  by  four  sol- 
diers, who  brought  him  to  the  theatre  and  deliv- 
ered him  into  my  hands,  half  an  hour  or  an  hour 
before  the  opera  commenced.  At  the  conclusion, 
they  marched  him  again  off  to  the  jail.  Pity  for 
Forti,  after  thi.*,  gained  fast  upon  my  feehngs. 
Rehearsals  were  arranged,  which  necessitated 
his  presence,  and  he  was  kept  out  of  his  enforced 
residence  for  the  whole  of  the  day.  However  he 
had  still  to  sleep  under  lock  and  key.  At  length, 
upon  the  filth  day,  by  dint  of  the  most  unremit- 
tina  exertions,  I  obtained  from  the  President  him- 
self the  remission  of  the  remainder  of  his  term  of 
imprisonment,  or,  rather,  its  commutation  into  a 
fine  of  Si 00. 

After  this,  Forii  never  afterwards  missed  a 
performance  in  Mexico  for  sickness  (!)  or  any 
other  cause. 


Musical  Instruments  at  Barbers'  Shops. 
—  In  the  sixteenth  century  a  lute  or  viol,  or 
some  such  musical  instrument,  was  part  of  the 
furniture  of  a  barber's  shop,  which  was  used  then 
to  be  frequented  by  persons  above  the  ordinary 
level  of  the  people,  who  resorted  to  the  barber 
either  for  the  cure  of  wounds,  or  to  undergo  some 
surgical  operation,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  to  be 
'trimmed' — a  word  that  signified  either  shaving 
or  cutting  and  curling  the  hair;  these,  together 
with  letting  blood,  were  the  ancient  occupations 
of  the  barber-surgeon.  The  setting  of  fiactured 
limbs  was  practised  by  another  set  of  men  called 
'  bone-setters.'  The  musical  instruments  in  the 
barber's  shops  were  for  the  amusement  of  waiting 
customers,  and  answered  the  end  of  the  ngjfs- 
paper  of  the  present  day. — Sir  John  Hawkins. 


Handel  his  own  Publisher. 

The  following  will  be  found  in  the  first  edition 
of  Handel's  well-known  Suites  de  Pieces  pour  le 
Ciavecin  : — ■ 
"  George  R. 

"  George,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  &c.  To  all  to  whom  these  Presents  shall 
come,  Creeling:  AVhereas  George  Fredericic  Han- 
del, of  our  city  of  London,  Gent.,  hath  humbly 
represented  unto  Us,  that  he  hath  with  great  La- 
bour and  Expense  composed  several  Works,  con- 
sisting of  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music/L,  in 
order  to  be  printed  and  published;  and  hath 
therefore  besought  L's  to  grant  him  Our  Royal 
Privilege  and  Licence  for  the  sole  priming  and 
publishing  thereof  for  the  Term  of  Fourteen 
Years :  AA'e  being  willing  to  give  all  due  En- 
couragement to  Works  of  this  Nature,  are  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  condescend  to  his  request;  and 
AA'e  do  therefore  by  these  Presents,  so  far  as  may 
be  agreeable  to  the  statute  in  that  behalf  made 
and  provided,  grant  unto  him  the  said  George 
Frederick  Handel,  his  Executors,  Administrators, 
and  Assigns,  our  Licence  for  the  sole  Printing 
and  Publishing  the  said  AVorks  for  the  Term  of 
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Fourteen  Years,  to  be  computed  from  the  Date 
hereof,  strictly  forbidding  all  our  loving  Subjects 
Tvithiu  our  Kingdoms  and  Dominions,  to  reprint 
or  abridge  the  same,  either  in  the  like,  or  anj' 
other  Volume  or  Volumes  whatsoever,  or  to 
Import,  Buy,  Vend,  IJitcr  or  Distribute  any 
copies  thereof  Reprinted  beyond  the  Seas,  dur- 
ing the  aforesaid  term  of  Fourteen  years,  without 
the  consent  to  approbation  of  the  said  Gc.orqe 
Frederick  Handel,  His  Heirs,  Executors  and  As- 
signs, under  their  Hands  &  Seals  first  had  &  ob- 
tained, as  they  will  answer  the  contrary  at  their 
Perils;  Whereof  the  Commissioners  &  other  offi- 
cers of  our  Customs,  the  Master,  Wardens  & 
Company  of  Stationers  are  to  take  notice,  that 
due  Obedience  may  be  rendered  to  our  pleasure 
herein  declared.  Given  at  Odr  Court  at 
St.  James's  tiuc  14Tn  Day  of  June  1720,  in  the 
Sixth  year  of  Our  Reign. 

By  his  JMajesty's  Command, 

J.  Craggs." 
To  the  above  is  added  : — ■ 
"I  have  been  obliged  to  publish  some  of  the 
following  lessons  bet-ause  surreptitious  anil  incor- 
rect copies  of  tliem  had  got  abroad.  I  have  aihled 
several  new  ones  to  make  the  work  mor&  useful, 
which  if  it  meets  with  a  favourable  reception,  I 
will  still  proceed  to  publish  more,  reckoning  it  my 
duty,  with  my  Small  Talent,  to  serve  a  Nation 
from  which  I  have  received  so  Generous  a  protec- 
tion. G.  F.  Handel." 

New  York,  Fee.  4. — Last  Friday  a  complimen- 
tary concert  was  given  to  Mr.  J.  Kyle,  the  flutist, 
in  acknowledgement  of  his  long  artist-activity  in 
our  city,  by  some  of  the  iirst  merchants,  artists,  lite- 
rary men,  etc..  The  programme  was  curious  in 
quantity  as  well  as  quality.  It  consisted  of  no  less 
than  seventeen  numbers,  which  we.ie  executed  by  a 
variety  of  resident  artists,  and  consisted  of  the  most 
miscellaneous  styles  of  music.  There  was  a  good 
attendance,  and  all  admired  the  beautiful  new  hall 
of  the  City  Assembly  Rooms,  where  the  concert  was 
given,  and  which,  in  point  of  tastefulness  and  decor- 
ation, as  well  as  acoustic  advantages,  approaches 
more  nearly  to  your  Music  Hall  than  anything  of  the 
kind  we  have  heretofore  attempted.  All  went  well, 
so  well  that  the  lengthy  programme  was  still  more 
i^jawn  out  by  numerous  encores.  The  novelty  of  the 
evening  was  the  debut  (before  a  New  York  audience, 
at  least)  of  Miss  Ellen  Bkenan,  a  favorite  pupil  of 
Badiali,  who  has  instructed  her  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years.  Very  youthful  and  pleasing  in  appear- 
ance, and  gifted  with  a  fresh,  fine  and  flexible  voice, 
the  young  lady  did  her  teacher  much  credit  in  the 
duet  from  Figaro,  wbii'h  she  sang  with  him,  as  also 
Eode's  Variations,  which  called  fonh  an  encore.  Some 
timidity  was  observable,  particularly  in  the  first 
piece,  hut  this  was  natural  on  the  occasion,  and  is  a 
fault  which  every  re-apppearance  will  remedy.  Suc- 
cess to  the  young  artist,  who,  as  we  know  from  good 
authority,  devotes  herself  to  her  Art  with  all  truth 
and  earnestness  and  loves  it  with  her  whole  heart  and 
soul ! 

Next  Friday,  the  l.'jth  inst.  there  is  to  he  a  char- 
itable concert,  in  behalf  the  German  Ladies'  Society 
for  Widows  and  Orphans,  of  which  I  will  give  you 
due  notice.  I  mention  it  beforehand,  in  the  hope  of 
inducing  some  of  your  New  York  readers  to  attend, 
if  not  for  the  object,  still  for  the  entertainment, 
which  will  bo  quite  an  inducement  in  itself  Miss 
Brainerd,  Messrs.  Wm.  Mason,  Tijim,  Feder 
and  ScHMiTZ,  Mr.  Eisfeld  and  his  Quartet  party, 
and  the  German  Liederkranz,  have  kindly  promised 
their  assistance,  and  the  programme  will  offer  various 
attractions.  We  hope  to  see  the  hall  spoken  of 
above  well  filled  on  this  occasion. 


Berlin,  Jan.  14.  (From  a  private  letter.)  We 
went  to  hear  Beethoven's  Fidelio.  It  is  by  far  the 
greatest  opera,  with  the  exception  of  Don  Giovanni, 
I  have  ever  heard.  The  music  is  most  exquisite. 
Frau  Foster  was  the  Fidelio,  and  she  sang  and 
acted  most  charmingly.  The  music  is  rather  high 
and  very  difficult  to  sing  ;  the  time  of  the  concerted 
pieces  is  particularly  difficult,  and  they  were  not 
perfectly  well  performed.  But  that  splendid  orches- 
tra surpassed  everything  I  have  heard  in  the  accom- 
paniments throughout.  The  house  was  not  over- 
flowing, hut  the  audience  was  intensely  enthusiastic. 

The  opera  of  Tannhaiiser  is  having  a  great  run  at 
present,  and  we  have  found  it  impossible  to  get  tick- 
ets at  a  reasonable  sum.  Tickets  arc  bought  up  hy 
speculators ;  they  have  charged  from  four  to  six 
dollars  for  them,  and  there  have  been  full  houses  at 
these  prices.  I  do  not  think  this  opera  house,  al- 
though so  much  larger  than  the  Boston  Theatre, 
will  seat  any  more  persons  ;  and  the  more  I  look  at 
it  critically,  the  more  I  think  of  ''the  Boston"  in 
comparison. 

To-night  we  went  to  the  Theatre,  which  we  found 
rather  small,  somewhere  between  the  Museum  and 
the  Boston  Theatre,  the  seats  comfortably  arranged 
in  the  parquet  and  three  galleries,  the  decorations 
simple  and  tasteful,  the  stage  scenery  and  accesso- 
ries very  complete.  The  play  was  Shakespeare's 
"Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  but  so  clipped  and  changed, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  recognize  it.  Of  course  I 
could  not  understand  half  that  was  said,  but  the 
actors  were  all  excellent,  and  I  found  a  great  deal 
of  amusement,  particularly  in  the  comic  characters  ; 
one  man's  face  was  so  droll  that;  I  shall  not  soon 
forget  it.  T7iere  was  no  orchestra,  and  nothing  be- 
tween the  acts  upon  the  stage.  As  soon  as  the  cur- 
tain dropped,  the  audience  stood  up  and  talked,  or 
went  out  to  the  refreshment  room.  Everything  was 
very  quiet  and  orderly — more  so  than  in  any  theatre 
I  was  ever  in.  The  performance  commenced  at 
seven,  and  ended  at  half-past  nine. 

On  Wednesday,  p.  si.,  we  all  went  out  as  usual  to 
Liebig's  Symphony  Concert,  and  enjoyed  a  splendid 
programme.  First  the  march  in  "Midsummer 
Ni^dit's  Dream  ;"  then  an  overture  of  Beethoven's  ; 
the  finale  to  Don  Juan,  including  the  Minuetto,  Trio, 
Graveyard  scene,  &c.  ;  then  a  Symphony  by  Schu- 
bert, and  a  Symphony  in  E  flat,  by  Haydn,  that  was 
very  beautiful.  This  garden  concert  brings  all  the 
American  gentlemen  out.  One-half  the  audiencG-.at 
least,  are  ladies,  and  they  almost  all  have  kniiting-or 
embroidery,  and  work  away,  nodding  their  heads  to 
the  time  of  the  music,  except  at  intermission,  when 
they  drink  beer  and  talk  very  fast. 

Saturday  evening,  wo  went  to  the  concert  given 
by  the  Dom  or  Cathedral  choir,  in  the  Sing-Akade- 
mie.  It  was  one  of  a  series  of  subscription  con- 
certs, which,  as  they  are  patronized  by  the  king,  are 
of  course  fashionable.  We  found  it  impossible  to 
get  scats  anywhere  but  in  the  gallery,  which  we  liked 
very  much,  as  the  music  sounded  finely  up  there, 
and  we  had  a  grand  view  of  the  audience,  which 
looked  very  much  like  a  fashionable  audience  in  New 
York  or  Boston,  with  the  exception  of  the  military 
trappings,  which  are  always,glittc'ring  in  all  the  pub- 
lic assemblages  here.  The  hall  is  very  tasteful,  and 
admirably  constructed  for  sound  in  the  form  of  two 
cubes.  The  King's  box  is  on  one  side  of  the  hall, 
and  is  really  a  large  room,  lighted  by  chandeliers, 
lie  was  not  present,  but  the  ladies  of  his  household 
were  there,  attended  by  gentlemen  in  military  dress. 
The  choir  is  composed  of  thirty  men  and  fifty-six 
boys.  They  sang  compositions  of  Palestrina,  Scar- 
latti, the  two  Bachs,  and  Franz  Schubert.  The 
music  of  the  two  first  very  old  authors  (two  hundred 
years  at  least,)  sounds  very  odd  and  peculiar  to  a 
modern  amateur,  at  least  an  American.  But  that 
of  Schubert  and  Nicolai  was  enchanting.  You  can 
hardly  conceive   of  the   perfection   which  this  choir 


have  attained  by  constant  practice  of  this  kind  of 
music.  All  their  voices  harmonize  so  beautifully, 
that  they  sound  in  the  loud  passages  like  one  great 
instrument ;  their  diminuendo  is  wonderful.  The 
concert  was  not  long — no  entertainment  is  made  so 
here.  People  get  just  enough  without  being  tired 
out. 

ZiOudon. 

By  last  accounts   Mmo.   Jennt    Lixd    Gold- 

sciiMiDT  was  still  singing  in  one  or  the  other  of  the 
three  great  oratorios,  "Elijah,"  the  "  Creation,"  and 
the  "  Messiah."  The  Spectator  places  her  above 
Clara  Novello  as  a  Handelian  singer,  and  says  : 

Jenny  Lind's  singing  in  The  Messiah  was  the  great- 
est of  all  her  efforts.  She  rose  with  the  loftiness  of 
her  subject,  and  delivered  the  inspired  language  of  the 
musician — grandly  interpreting  the  sacred  text — with 
an  inspiration  akin  to  his  own.  Her  distinioiishing 
characteristic  has  always  been,  on  the  stage  as  well  as 
in  the  concert-hall,  reality,  depth,  and  intensity  of  feel- 
ing. It  was  this  that  gave  such  lofty  beauty  to  her 
portraiture  of  the  self-devoted  Alice,  and  threw  such 
affecting  pathos  into  the  srrrows  of  the  heart-broken 
Amina.  Her  voice,  as  a  musical  instrument,  has  been 
equalled ;  but  as  an  organ  of  expression,  probably 
never.  Its  very  tones  are  often  full  of  tears.  Its  mere 
sounds  thrill  upon  the  heart  and  rouse  sympathetic 
emotions.  It  has  power,  sweetness,  volume,  flexibility, 
— qualities  possessed  by  many  ;  but  it  penetrates  the 
soul  as  no  voice  has  done  that  we  have  ever  heard.  It 
penetrates  the  soul  because  it  is  the  voice  of  the  soul ; 
it  stirs  the  inmost  heart  because  it  is  from  the  inmost 
heart  that  it  flows. 

She  produced  numberless  fresh  and  unexpected  beau- 
ties by  the  expressive  utterance  of  a  single  word.  But 
her  great  triumph  was  in  '  I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth."  It  was  not  mere  singing — it  was  a  fei*vid  out- 
pouring of  faith,  hope,  and  j.oy,  which  it  would  be  vain 
to  endeavor  to  describe,  because  we  have  never  any- 
thing in  music  like  it  or  comparable  to  it.  It  is  per- 
haps scarcely  necessary, to  add,  that  her  purity  of  style 
j^wS^.  as  remarkable  in  this  as  in  her  previous  perfor- 
-mances  She  gave  the  text  of  Handel  without  a  note 
of  display  or  ornament;  justly  conceiving  that  its  best 
ornament  lies  in  its  divine  simplicity. 

Mme.  Goldschmidt  has  also  commenced  some 
concerts  of  miscellaneous  secular  music,  with  pro- 
grammes similar  to  her  American  ones.  At  the 
first,  given  in  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  which 
was  crammed,  she  sang  the  prayer  from  the  Frey- 
schiitz:  the  scena  from  Beatrice  di  Tenda ;  a  selec- 
tion of  four  Mazurkas  of  Chopin,  arranged  for  voice 
and  piano  by  her  husband  ;  "  John  Anderson,"  and 
the  Swedish  "Echo  Song": — as  if  to  represent  all 
styles  and  suit  all  tastes.  Herr  Otto  Goldschmidt 
played  on  the  piano  Beethoven's  Concerto  in  G ; 
Mendelssohn's  Capriccio  in  B  minor;  and  a  Sara- 
bande  and  Allegro  frqmj  one  of  Bach's  Suites  de 
Pieces.  Herr  Reichardt  sang  from  Mozart's  Seraglio 
and  from  the  Huguenots,  and  the  orchestra,  under 
Benedict,  played  the  overtures  to  Figaro  and  to 
Mldia. 

The  Queen  entertained  her  guests  at  Windsor 
Castle  on  New  Year's  Day  with  a  performance  of 
Mehul's  sacred  drama  of  "  Joseph."  A  new  English 
version  of  the  text  had  been  written  by  Mr.  Bar- 
tholomew. The  performance  was  conducted  by  Mr. 
Anderson,  director  of  the  Queen's  private  band. 
The  principal  characters  were  sustained  by  Clarg. 
Novello,  Sims  Reeves,  Weiss,  Benson,  &e.  &c.,  witff 
a  chorus  and  orchestra  140  strong.  Several  classicial 
works  have  in  the  same  way  been  first  made  known 
in  England  under  the  auspices  of  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert;  for  instance,  the  (Edipus  and  the 
Alhalie  of  Mendelssohn. 

The  oratorios  "  Elijah  "  and  the  "  Creation  "  were 
last  month  performed  by  the  Sacred  Harmonic  So- 
ciety (with  Clara  Novello,  Miss  Dolby,  Sims  Reeves, 
&c.)  Costa  should  have  conducted,  but  w.as  ill,  and 
M.  Sainton  took  his  place.—"  St.  Paul''  was  given 
on  the  IGth  hy  Mr.  John  IluUah ;  principal  singers, 
Mmo.  Weiss',  Miss  Primer,  Sims  Reeves,  Buckland 
and  Weiss.  j 

The  Piano-Forte  Concerts  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes,   ; 
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assisted  by  his  professional  pupils,  offer  quite  a  novel 

programme,  to  ^Yit : 

The  following  works  will  be  performed,  many  new 
to  this  country,  and  others  rarely  performed  : — Con- 
certos: Benedicts,  in  Aflat;  Otto  Goldschmidt's,  in 
B  flat;  Schumann's  in  A  minor;  Ries',  in  A  fiat; 
Steibclt's  Mount  St.  Bernard;  lieinecke's  in  G  minor  , 
Herz's  4th  in  E  ;  concert  pieces  in  G  and  D  minor, 
Schumann  ;  Sonatas  in  E,  J.  W.  Davison  ;  A  minor, 
G.  A.  Macfarren  ;  "  Fiorestan  and  Eusebius,"  and  F 
sharp  minor,  Schumann  ;  F  sharp  minor,  Brahms  ;  E 
minor,  Hubenstein,  &c  ;  *' Whispering  Music'"  "Fairy 
Fingers,"  "  Midnight  Reverie,"  concerto  "Consuelo." 
W.  H.  Holmes;  3rd  concerto  sinfonia,  Litolf,  &c. 


BERLiif. — Tannhdaser,  after  several  years  of  fruit- 
less negociation,  has  at  last  found  entrance  to  this 
operatic  capital  of  Germany.  It  was  performed  tliere 
for  the  fir.st  time  on  the  7th  ult.,  and  tickets  sold  by 
speculators  at  $4  to  $G.  Has  the  Barnumbian  epi- 
demic broken  out  in  Berlin  ?  At  all  events  we 
understand  that  not  a  little  intrigue  and  "  high 
pressure''  has  been  used  there  to  get  up  this  un-Ger- 
man  sort  of  excitement  about  Wagner's  work. — ■ 
Those  who  would  know  how  tliis  "Art-work  of  the 
future"  seemed  in  the  greatest  German  tlieatre,  may 
form  some  idea,  (perhaps  one-sided.)  from  parts  of  a 
criticism  in  the  Siid-Deutsche  Masik-Zeitung,  which 
we  translate  : 

"  The  effect  as  a  whole  was  not  convincing ;  in- 
deed it  did  not  equal  my  expectation.  Por  the  pre- 
parations were  more  formidable  than  would  be  pos.si- 
ble  in  any  other  place  ;  the  caste  was  the  strongest 
to  be  found,  and  within  a  few  years  the  number  of 
musicians  of  the  future  h.is  greatly  increased  in 
Berlin  ;  there  were  at  least  a  hundred  of  them,  all 
resolved  to  take  hold  of  tlie  work  with  all  their 
strength.  The  outfit  was  pompous,  not  to  say  lav- 
ish; it  must  have  cost  $30,000.  The  decorations 
were  so  artistically  beautiful  and  historically  true, 
that  it  was  worth  while  to  go  to  the  opera  for  tliem 
alone. 

"  This  very  exhaustive  use  of  outward  means, 
unless  I  err,  serves  only  to  put  the  worii  more  in  the 
shade.  The  works  of  our  classical  masters  have 
taught  us  that  what  is  truly  beautiful  and  deep  and 
great  will  even  in  modest  representations  reveal  the 
inextinguishable  traces,  and  grows  infinitely  as  the 
representation  becomes  more  complete.  Not  so  the 
music  of  Wagner  and  his  friends.  For  this  there 
are  two  stumbling  blocks;  to-wit,  with  small  means 
the  impossibiUly,  and  with  large  means  the  overdoing 
of  performance.  The  new  direction  (school)  always 
insists  on  having  its  ideas  embodied  on  the  greatest 
possible  scale,  and  charges  all  its  failures  to  thea- 
tres of  the  second  or  third  rank.  Berlin  has  set  all 
doubts  at  rest  on  this  point,  but  not  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  VYagncrites. 

"  Hence  it  always  seemed  to  me  a  vain  fear,  which 
sought  to  close  the  way  to  Berlin  against  Tannhda- 
ser. Had  it  been  given  here  for  a  year  and  a  day, 
together  with  the  UoUunder  and  Lohengrin,  and  even 
letting  LiszT  direct  with  all  his  energies,  the  case 
would  have  been  the  same 

"  At  the  conclusion  of  the  overture  the  trombones 
made  a  truly  barbarous  tumult.  The  whole  first  act 
fell  powerless,  even  tlie  phrases,  which  elsewhere 
have  excited  some  attention  in  the  public,  were  re- 
ceived with  indifference  ; — and  indeed,  the  more  se- 
lect and  tasteful  were  the  costumes  and  decorations, 
the  more  the  music  was  obscured.  The  most  injurious 
agent  in  the  matter  was  the  orchestra.  The  Berlin 
orchestra,  that  glorious  body  of  tone,  is  evidently 
the  greatest  enemy  that  Wagner  has  ;  for  while  it 
does  as  it  should  and  must,  it  one  by  one  annihilates 
his  splendid  inspirations.  Of  the  chorus  of  the 
guests  at  Wartburg,  for  instance,  there  was  nothing 
to  be  heard  Ijut  here  and  there  a  tone,  and  yet  the 
chorus  was  more  than  a  hundred  persons  strong.  So 
too  for  a  minute  at  a  time  you  would  see  the  open 
mouth  of  Johanna  Wagner  (Elizabeth),  but' -Who- 
ever heard  her  strong  voice  must  have  been  blessed 


with  better  ears  than  your  poor  correspondent  and 
many  fellow  sufferers.  Whoever  thinks  it  must 
have  sounded  more  splendidly  here  than  elscwliero 
in  the  orchestra,  is  much  mistaken  ;  only  the  beauti- 
ful is  capable  of  being  made  more  beautiful  through 
superior  means,  and  not  the  overwrought  and  trivial. 
To  the  superior  means  you  must  add  the  superior 
public  ;  both  united  yield  a  result  which  will  greatly 
damage  the  new  tendency.  Berlin  does  not  waver 
to  and  fro  as  easily  as  the   Art-loving  portion  ot  a 

smaller   Kesidenz   or  a  provincial  town 

The  Elizabeth  and  the  Venus  found  excellent  repre- 
sentatives in  Johanna  Wagner  and  Herrenburger- 
Tuczeck  ;  in  the  singers  generally,  and  especially  in 
Herr  Formes  as  Tannhiluser,  there  was  much  room 
for  criticism. 

Cologne. — Among  the  larger  vocal  compositions 
recently  produced  was  a  "  Requiem  for  Mignon,"  by 
Iv.  Schumann,  which  was  found  excellent,  but  filled 
all  with  sadness  at  the  thought  of  the  composer's 
malady.  Three  of  the  greatest  artists  here  have  be- 
come deranged :   Lenau,   the   poet,    Schumann,  the 

composer,  and  Rethel,  the  painter Marsehner  and 

his  wife  have  been  in  Cologne  ;  the  former  produced 
the  overture  to  a  Marthen,  and  the  latter  sang  an  ori- 
ginal concert  aria. . .  .The  Soirees  for  chamber  mu- 
sic have  commenced  with  excellent  programmes. . . . 
The  Manncrgesang-verein  sang  some  new  pieces  at 
their  first  concert,  including  some  quartets  by  Niels 
Gade,  which,  thougli  finely  rendered,  were  received 
coldly. 

Paris,  Jan.  7. — Last  week  Tedesco  appeared  for 
the  first  time  as  Fides  in  the  Prophgle,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  "  storms  of  sincere  applause  ;"  it  is  said 
she  compares  well  in  this  part  wiih  her  predecessors, 

Alboni  and   Mme.   Stolz The    Opera   Comique 

expects  a  new  work  from  Aubcr,  who  is  confined 
to  his  chamber,  having  had  his  foot  crushed  under 
the  hoof  of  a  dragoon's  horse.     He  enjoys  the  visits 

of  Rossini,  who  is  living  very  ciuiet  and  retired 

At   the   Theatre   Lyrique  Mme.    Pouilley  succeeds 

Mme.  Cabel,  and  made  her  debut  as  Jaguarita 

It  is  thought  that  Halevy  will  soon  succeed  Auber 
as  director  of  the  Conservatoire. 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  produced 
in  Paris  not  less  than  295  new  dramatic  works. 
The  Grand  Opera  has  given  three  new  operas  and 
one  ballet ;  the  The'atre  Fraufais  seven  comedies  and 
two  dramas;  the  Opera  Comique  nine  comic  operas; 
the  Odeon  one  tragedy,  ten  farces  and  two  dramas; 
the  Italian  Opera  three  works  ;  the  The'iltre  Lyrique 
nine;  &c.,  &c.,  Alas  1  the  list  of  deaths  is  as  great 
as  that  of  births.  The  cradle  was  the  cofiin  to  most 
of  these  works  ! 

Munich. — During  the  past  year,  Tannhduser  has 
been  played  ten  times,  often  at  advanced  prices; 
Nicolai's  "  Merry  Wives"  seven  times,  and  ihe  Pro- 
phifte  six   times.     The   number  of  new  pieces   was 

thirty A  scholar  of  Liszt,    named   Pruckner,  is 

crcatmg  an  excitement  by  his  fine  playing. 

Weijiat!. — DonJuan  was  announced  for  the  100th 
anniversary  of  Mozart's  birth,  for  the  first  time  with 
the  original  recitaiives. . .  .Berlioz  is  expected  on  the 
8th  of  February,  to  conduct,  as  in  former  years,  the 
concert  of  the  Orchestral  Pension  Fund,  and  bring 
out  his  entire  i^ii(.s<  in  four  parts.  Also  his  Benve- 
nute  Cellini,  revised,  will  JjariUifldJiPed  at  a  festival  on 
the  IGth. 


Dresden. — Among  the  new  works  produced  here 
has  been  "  The  Gohramith  of  Ulm,"  a  romantic  pop- 
ular ballad,  with  songs  and  choruses,  text  by  Mo- 
senthal,  music  by  Marsrlmcr.  The  simplicity  of  the 
poetic  treatment  is  praised.  Of  the  music,  several 
numbers,  as  the  market  chorus,  the  accompaniment 
to  the  dance  of  gnomes,  &c.,  were  highly  successful, 


while  on  the  whole  a  want  of  characteristic  melody 
was  felt. 

Leipzig. — Some  time  ago,  at  the  theatre,  Mozart's 
Flijnro  was  given  with  more  than  u^^ual  success.  Mile. 
Ncubold,  as  Clierubino,  obtaitied  great  applause.  She  is 
becoming  a  favorite  with  the  public,  which  she  well 
deserves,  since,  every  time  she  appears,  a  marked  im- 
provement is  visible  both  in  lier  singing  and  acting.  'I'he 
house  was  but  scantily  attended,  allbongh  Fiijnro  has 
not  been  given  for  some  years.  On  tiie  3rd  ult.,  Madame 
Schumann  (Clara  Wieck)  and  Herr  Joachim  gave  a 
wiiee  at  the  Gewandhaus,  and  fully  justified  their  high 
artistic  reputalious.  The  first  of  the  annual  quartet 
siu'j-e't-s  c;mie  off  on  the  8tli  ult.  Madame  Sehumanu  per- 
formed Beethoven's  grand  sonata  in  B  flat,  Op  lOG,  with 
wonderful  success.  On  the  13th  ult.,  the  Gewandhaus 
programme  embraced — 

Part  I. — Overture,  King  Slephcn,  Beethoven;  Aria,  7 
Monttcdii,  Mile.  Parisotti,  from  Rume;  Concerto  violin, 
Vieuxtemps,  performed  by  Coiicertnieister  Dreyschock; 
Canzonetlen,  with  pianoforte  accompariiment,  sung  by 
Mile.  Parisotti,  Wiclimann.  Part  II. — Overture,  Dielhb- 
riden,  Mendelssohn;  Duetto,  Semirainide,  M.  Eilcrs  and 
Mile.  Parisotti;  Symphony  (No.  3),  C  minor,  Spohr. 

Mile.  Parisotti,  from  Rome,  appeared  for  the  first  time, 
but  she  did  not  make  any  impression.  She  still  has 
much  to  learn  before  she  can  be  fit  to  sing  at  public  con- 
certs, Herr  Dreyschock  was  loudly  applauded  in  the 
concerto  by  Vicuxtemps.  and  the  orchestra  was  as  usual, 
excellent.  At  the  eighth  concert  M.idame  Schumann 
performed  one  of  her  husband's  latest  produc  ion^ — 
Introduction  and  Allegro  Appnssionato — concertstiiek  for 
piano  with  orchestra.  She  also  played  Beethoven's  E 
flat  concerto.  This  lady  is  the  favorite  of  the  Leipzig 
connoisseurs.  She  was  fieartily  welcomed,  and  her  per- 
formances elicited  the  most  extravagant  applause. 

The  rest  of  the  eighth  concert  comprised  the  overture 
to  Oberon;  aria  from  Figaro,  sung  by  Aladnme  von 
Holdorp;  duetto  from  ditto,  by  the  same,  with  Herr  A, 
Eilers;  and  Schumann's  C  major  (No  2)  symphony. 
Madame  Holdorp  possesses  no  particular  merit  as  a 
singer,  which  was  proved  by  the  unsatisfactory  manner 
in  which  she  sang  the  ana.  The  orchestra  again  left 
nothing  to  be  desired. 

The  king's  birthday  was  celebrated  at  the  Conserva- 
toire on  the  7th  inst.  The  hall  was  crowded,  and  some  of 
the  pupils  performed  various  viorceaux  from  classical 
composers. 

On  tfe  same  day  the  theatre  was  illuminated,  and 
Weber's  Jabel  overture  was  played  by  the  band.  Mile. 
Frnnke,  representing  Saxonia,  before  the  commencement 
of  the  play,  came  forward  and  recited  a  prologue,  writ- 
ten by  Theodor  Apel  for  the  occasion.  The  plav  given 
was.  Fill  Deiitsdier  Krieger ;  or,  a  Gerninn  Warrior. 
Mendelssohn's  Antigone  has  been  bronght  out  at  the 
theatre  with  great  success.  Linda  di  Chamouni  has  also 
been  given. 


giuiiflit's  Jaitijnul  0|  ||Iuf)tr. 

«  lOB » 

BOSTOM",   FEB.    9,   1856. 

Last  Orchestral  Concert. 

The  sixth  and  last  concert  proved  a  worthy 
and  successful  tribute  to  the  memories  of  the  two 
musicians,  Mozart  and  Mendelssohn,  whose 
birthday  anniversaries  occurring  in  the  week 
su^^ested  a  prosramme  made  up  wholly  of  their 
compositions.  The  audience,  which  had  steadily 
increased  with  every  concert,  far  outnumbered 
all  its  predecessors;  and  there  was  an  interest, 
a  profotmd  attention,  an  enthusiasm  from  the  be- 
"innin"-  to  the  end,  such  as  we  have  not  witnessed 
in  any  concert  of  the  winter.  All  seemed  to 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion.  Upon  the 
front  of  the  stage  stood  the  wreathed  busts  of  the 
two  composers,  and  the  whole  place  and  assem- 
blase  wore  a  festal  aspect. 

The  selection  of  pieces  contained  nothing  that 
was  not  excellent  and  of  enduring  interest,'  noth- 
ing trivial  or  flashy,  and  nothing  on  the  other 
hand  that  could  be  found  heavy  or  de  trap.  Ne- 
cessarily the  choice  was  limited  to  a  very  few 
works  of  each,  but  those  were  truly  representa- 
tive creations,  particularly  in  the  case  of  Mozart. 
In  the  great  Symphony  in  C  (which  it  was  an 
English  notion,  before  Beethoven,  to  call  "  Ju- 
piter," or  king  of  symphonies),  especially  in  its  last 
movement  with  the  fourfold  fugue,— and  in  the 
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Zauberflote  overture  (Iiis  last  secular  composllion, 
written  but  a  few  months  before  his  death  in 
1791),  Mozart  has  bequeathed  as  it  were  the  last 
result  and  perfect  flower  of  his  consummate 
learning  and  musicianship  as  well  as  of  his  spon- 
taneous and  poetic  genius.  These  works,  now 
a  century  since  their  author's  birth,  and  more 
than  half  a  century  since  their  composition,  pass 
as  perfect  in  their  kind, — and  it  is  a  kind  in 
which  dwells  the  essence  of  nearly  all  that  was 
great  in  all  kinds  up  to  his  time  and  since.  (We 
mean,  speaking  of  music  as  an  art;  of  course 
there  have  been  creations  since  these,  and  indeed 
creations  of  his  own,  embodying  a  deeper  and  a 
greater  spiritual  experience.)  The  performance 
of  the  Symphony  was  the  purest  achievement  of 
our  orchestra  thus  far;  indeed  it  was  by  all  odds 
the  best  performance  which  that  Symphony  has 
ever  yet  enjoyed  in  Boston.  All  was  clear,  well 
balanced  and  well  blended  ;  the  outline  of  the 
whole  and  of  each  intermingling  motive  and 
each  accessory  phrase  nicely  preserved,  as 
well  as  the  luscious  wealth  and  warmth  of  color- 
ing from  the  reeds  and  brass,  which  have  to  take 
an  equal  share,  according  to  Mozart's  wont,  in 
the  most  intellectual  conversation.  This  was 
surely  no  small  thing  to  do  in  that  last  movement ; 
we  have  never  seen  an  audience  so  attentive 
and  so  interested  in  a  piece  so  extremely  com- 
plex. But  when  it  is  so  well  played,  the  simple, 
appreciable  beauty  of  the  result  is  equal  to  the 
complexity  of  the  means.  The  chemistry  is  for- 
gotten in  the  beauty  of  the  rose.  There  is  a 
joyous  geniality,  too,  predominating  in  this  sym- 
phony, a  real  Don  Giovanni-Mke  tone  of  abandon 
and  festivity  in  the  bold  opening  and  the  end,  as 
well  as  in  the  happy  Minuet  and  Trio,  which 
puts  an  audience  in  the  best  humor.  The  An- 
dante Cantabile  alternates  from  grand  to  lovely, 
and  reveals  the  human  and  the  superhuman,  the 
tenderness  and  the  superstitious  awe  as  of  one 
standing  on  the  brink  of  the  Infinite,  the  "  night- 
side,"  as  it  has  been  called,  of  his  nature. 

Between  this  and  the  overture,  the  duet :  Cru- 
\del, perche,  from  the  Nozze  di  Figaro,  sung  very 
pleasingly  by  Mrs.  Long  and  Mr.  Wetherbee, 
formed  an  agreeable  relief.  If  any  thought  the 
lady's  part  lacked  feeling,  they  must  remember 
the  situation  of  the  parties  :  the  Count  is  serious, 
Susanna,  gay  at  heart,  pretending  to  be  so. 

The  Zauberjiote  overture  was  on  the  whole 
played  as  effectively  as  we  have  ever  heard  it 
though  not  in  all  points  a.<=  nicely  as  by  the  smaller 
Germania  orchestra.  The  very  quick  time, 
combined  with  the  forzando  in  the  little  fugue 
theme,  made  it  impossible  (we  have  always 
found  it  so  more  or  less)  to  catch  that  little  turn 
of  four  notes ;  the  sharpest  ear  could  not  resolve 
the  nebula  into  more  than  three  or  even  two 
stars  ;  the  forzando  was  too  rude,  jerking  away 
your  attention  from  all  else.  With  this  usual 
exception,  the  overture  came  out  splendidly  ;  we 
do  not  remember  to  have  heard  the  brass  (trom- 
bones) so  reinforced  before,  but  they  made  music 
and  not  noise.  Thus  ended  the  first  part  with  a 
pretty  vividly  refreshed  and  edifying  sense  of 
what  we  owe  to  Mozaut. 

The  selections  from  Mendelssohn,  if  less 
complete,  were  characteristic  and  beautiful  and 
various.  The  Capriccio  Brillant,  in  B  minor,  has 
been  pronounced  the  most  difficult  of  all  his 
works  for  piano  and  orchestra  to  render  effec- 
tively.   It  opens  with  a  beautiful  and  pensive 


Andante,  in  broad  arpeggio  chords,  and  soon 
passes  into  a  quick,  nervous,  delicate  Rondo  Al- 
legro, much  in  the  same  vein  with  the  finale  to 
the  G  minor  Concerto.  In  subjects,  treatment, 
harmony,  instrumentation  it  is  thoroughly  Men- 
delssohnian,  full  of  his  melancholy  tenderness, 
yet  fiery  persistency.  Mr.  J.  C.  D.  Parker  has 
hardly  the  strength  for  a  great  Music  Hall  per- 
formance ;  a  chamber  concert  is  much  more  his 
element;  yet  he  played  it  with  taste  and  feeling, 
in  parts  with  delicacy  and  distinctness,  while  in 
others,  particularly  the  rapid  florid  passages,  the 
outline  seemed  a  little  confused ;  nervousness 
and  the  vast  place  might  account  for  that,  how- 
ever. The  effort  was  conceived  in  an  artistic 
spirit,  and  was  generally  and  warmly  applauded. 

In  the  vocal  part  Mendelssohn  was  represented 
in  one  of  his  greatest  moments,  much  more  than 
Mozart  had  been.  The  great  air  from  "  Elijah"  : 
Ifear  ye  Israel,  with  what  follows,  is  about  as 
beautiful  and  grand  a  thing  as  he  has  written  for 
the  singer,  and  Jenny  Lind  preeminently  was 
that  singer.  Who  that  remembers  the  celestial 
purity  and  tenderness  of  her  voice  in  that  ex- 
quisite melody,  and  the  sublime  declamation,  as 
of  a  voice  of  good  cheer  from  above,  of  the  sen- 
tence: Thus,  thus  saith  the  Lord,  Be  not  afraid! 
can  expect  to  be  so  inspired  by  mortal  song 
many  times  in  one  little  life  ?  To  expect  the 
same  excellence  from  one  of  our  own  singers, 
who  has  had  only  the  opportunities  of  culture 
which  this  place  affords,  were  quite  unreasonable. 
Yet  to  Mrs.  Long  wo  feel  indebted  for  great 
pleasure  in  that  song.  The  first  melody  she  sang 
sweetly,  and  she  threw  a  good  deal  of  force  and 
abandon  into  the  last;  her  high  tones,  as  always, 
were  clear  and  telling;  her  rendering  conscien- 
tious; but  it  lacked  more  inspiration,  more  refine- 
ment and  coloring  as  it  were  of  tone,  especially 
in  those  emphatic  high  tones,  which  were  some- 
what hard  and  crude, when  they  should  have  shone 
with  a  fine  star-like  purity  in  the  clear  heights  of 
song.  Compared  with  almost  any  of  our  usual 
oratorio  solos,  the  rendering  was  superior. 

No  American  audience  is  yet  musical  to  the 
degree  that  it  will  bear  two  whole  Sympho- 
nies on  the  same  evening  ;  accordingly  Mendels- 
sohn in  this  great  form,  in  which  he  has  written 
at  least  two  master-works,  (three,  if  we  count  the 
Symphony  Cantata:  "Song  of  Praise," — and 
why  not,  as  much  almost  as  Beethoven's  '  Choral'?) 
was  represented  by  the  two  most  interesting 
movements  from  his  "  Italian"  Symphony,  in  A 
major,  the  "  Scotch"  symphony,  in  A  minor, 
having  already  figured  in  the  second  concert  of 
this  series.  The  sombre,  meditative  Andante, 
with  the  wind  instruments  intoning  a  melancholy 
hymn-like  tune,  or  dirge,  while  the  strings  keep 
up  a  running  staccato  accompaniment,  with  solemn 
tread  of  basses,  is  quite  impressive,  and  really 
gives  the  idea  of  one  moving  amid  the  twilight 
glories  of  the  past,  in  some  silent  old  cathedral, 
as  it  were.  It  was  finely  rendered  by  the  orches- 
tra; and  so  was  the  wild,  delirious  Saltarello,  the 
Italian  dance,  passing-iajlpn  into  the  complete 
abandon  of  the'"farentella,  Wiich  the  tone-poet  re- 
produces as  they  might  halnt  his  brain  in  ex- 
quisite, sad,  feverish  dreams.. 

The  "  Wedding  Marchjf  recalled  the  music 
most  peculiarly  his  own,  that  of  the  "  ^lidsum- 
mer  Night's  Dream,"  and  made  a  popular  and 
enlivening  finale  to  an  unusually  choice  and  well- 
relished  feast  of  harmony. 


We  have  yet  to  cast  a  glance  back  over  this 
important  series  of  concerts,  too  soon  closed,  and 
read  the  lesson  which  they  yield  us  with  regard 
to  our  orchestral,  or  let  us  rather  say.  Symphony 
concerts  in  the  future.  Meanwhile  the  next 
great  event  to  which  we  all  look  forward  is  the 
Beethoven  Festival  upon  the  first  of  March. 
With  that  in  prospect  the  spirit  of  such  things 
cannot  die  out. 


Italian  Opera.— Third  Week, 
At  length  we  have  had  a  good  performance  of 
Don  Gioi'anni  in  Boston.  AVesay  a.r/ood  perform- 
ance, since  there  was  no  part  bad, — a  thing  which 
could  not  be  said  of  any  previous  performance 
which  we  have  ever  witnessed,  of  this  be.st  of  all 
the  operas.  In  the  first  days  of  it  in  Boston, 
Truffi  made  a  Donna  Anna  pleasant  to  re- 
member, but  Beneventano  was  a  coarse,  loud 
blustering  Don,  not  half  so  gentlemanly  as  his 
knave,  the  Leporello  of  Sanqoirico  ;  and  Forti 
for  his  Ottavio  merited  the  fate  he  found  in  Mexi- 
co (if  Maretzek's  book  be  true)  ;  Bosio  was  the 
ideal  perfection  of  Zerlinas,  but  none  of  her  com- 
panions does  one  care  to  recall ;  insignificant  or 
shocking  some  of  them.  Sontag  was  a  good 
Zerlina,  too,  but  the  Donna  Anna  was  naught. 
Grisi  was  a  noble,  a  superb  Anna,  and  Mario's 
II  mio  tesoro  divine,  but  Badiali  made  a  clumsy 
Don  ;  and  for  the  rest,  the  less  said  the  better. 
This  time  we  had  no  Grisi,  no  Bosio,  no  Mario  ; 
but  of  the  eight  important  parts,  all  found  fair 
representatives,  and  the  performance,  as  a  whole, 
whatever  might  be  thought  of  it  in  Germany, 
was  far  more  satisfactory  than  any  ever  given 
here  before. 

Sig.  Morelli  was  of  course  far  enough  from 
realizing  Mozart's  ideal  of  the  splendid  roue  ;  but 
he  came  much  nearer  to  it  than  any  we  have 
seen  upon  our  stage  before  ;  much  nearer  than 
Badiali,  not  only  in  the  fact  that  he  looked  and 
acted  it  better,  handsomer,  younger,  sprightlier, 
with  some  courtly  ease  and  dignity  of  manner,  as 
well  as  with  something  of  that  insinuating  ad- 
dress, which  is  supposed  to  have  broken  so  many 
hearts;  but  also  that  he  sang  it  better.  Badia- 
Li's  baritone  was  too  ponderous,  not  equal  to  the 
subtle,  intellectual  grace  of  the  music,'  which  Mo- 
relli rendered  with  artistic  understanding,  and 
very  effectively.  For  the  first  time  we  heard  the 
champagne  song  :  Fin  ch'an  del  vino,  dashed  off 
with  the  true  spirit,  and  not  Oi'erdone.  He  sang 
the  serenade,  too,  finely,  and  in  the  tremendous 
last  scene,  with  the  ghost,  his  defiant  Parla,  parla, 
ascohando  qui  sin,  rang  out  richly  and  musically 
enough.  Sig.  Rovere  is  a  true  Italian  bvffo, 
perhaps  the  best  specimen  of  that  type  that  we 
have  had,  and  possibly  for  German  ideas,  his  Le- 
porello humor  may  have  seemed  too  broad.  We 
must  say  we  enjoyed  this  Leporello  more  than 
any  of  his  predecessors,  however.  He  acted 
finely  in  the  first  scene,  and,  indeed,  throughout, 
never  losing  an  opportunity,  and  true  alwaj-s  to 
his  part. .  He  has  a  good  bass  voice  and  sings 
well  ;  but  sometimes  with  him  the  drollery  is  at 
the  expense  of  the  music — that  music  which  is  so 
fine  in  Itself,  that  the  ear  is  avaricious  of  each 
note  of  it,  and  would  not  have  one  pushed  aside 
by  the  laughs  and  extra  admiration  points  of  the 
funniest  actor  in  the  world.  Herr  Mueller,  like 
a  loyal  German  subject  of  Mozart,  was  quite  at 
home-  and  faithful  in  the  part  of  the  Commenda- 
tore.     He  has  a  round  and  telling  bass,  and  used 
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it  discreetly.  In  the  first  scene,  where  the  old 
man  falls  under  the  sword  of  Don  Juan,  he  acted 
well,  and  for  the  first  time  in  our  recollection 
that  wonderful  trio  of  bass  voices  was  sung  dis- 
tinctly and  effectively.  Ilerr  Miiller  was  not 
"made  up"  well  for  the  statue  ;  that  dull,  grey, 
leaden  color  poorly  answered  for  the  white  man 
of  marble  i  but  his  solid,  marble  tones  told  most 
impressively  in  the  scene  where  he  claims  the 
culprit;  he  wants,  however,  a  few  stronger  sub- 
bass  tones. 

Having  begun  with  the  men,  let  us  finish. 
SiG.  Salviani  justified  the  good  impression  we 
received  of  him,  in  the  ungracious  part  of  Pollio. 
As  a  singer,  he  is  far  from  being  a  Mario  or  a 
Salvi  ;  his  11  mio  tesoro  was  infinitely  short  of 
Mario's,  yet  he  sang  it  by  no  means  badly  ;  he 
shows  himself  the  artist  throughout  in  his  singing; 
his  voice  is  rich,  manly,  of  good  volume,  and  his 
method  sojnd  ;  he  is  plainly  past  his  prime,  how- 
ever, and  has  to  husband  his  power  carefully;  ac- 
cordingly, a  good  soslenuto  is  the  chief  desideratum 
in  his  singing ;  he  touches  the  note  with  certainty 
and  leaves  no  doubt  of  its  intention,  but  lets  it 
vanish  away  instantly  ;  he  seems  to  make  a  virtue 
of  necessity  in  rendering  so  many  passages  stac- 
cato ;  these  are  literally  his  short-comings.  Take 
it  throughout,  we  have  scarcely  had  so  unexcep- 
tionable an  Ottavio.  He  helped  to  make  the 
first  scene,  with  Donna  Anna  over  the  dead  body 
of  her  father,  unusually  effective ;  we  lost  less 
than  usual  of  the  wondrous  beauty  of  the  music 
in  that  hurried  scene.  And  it  was  no  small  gain 
to  the  general  effect  to  have  for  once  the  part  of 
Masetto  filled  by  a  singer  of  such  positive  power 
as  Sig.  Gaspakoni.  His  fine  large  bass  voice 
and  his  hearty  way  of  entering  into  the  spirit  of 
his  part  and  of  the  whole  play,  went  far  to  place 
what  has  hitherto  been  a  cypher  on  the  telling 
side.  How  often  it  happens  that  truth  and  ex- 
cellence in  some  modest  accessory  adds  incalcula- 
bly to  the  effect  of  a  whole ! 

With  five  good  male  parts,  three  distinguished 
prime  donne  made  the  personnel  uncommonly 
complete.  Mme.  Db  La  Grange  was  really  an 
admirable  Donna  Anna  ;  she  only  lacked  the  nat- 
ural warmth  of  voice  and  the  larger  style  of  beau- 
ty of  Gnisi,  to  equal  her  in  some  parts.  To  give 
all  its  majesty  and  loftiness  of  passion,  for  in- 
stance, to  the  great  recitative  and  aria  :  Or  sai 
eld  I'onore,  she  must  make  more  etlbrt  than  is  con- 
sistent with  the  (not  the  less  impassioned)  repose 
of  high  Art,  just  as  in  her  Norma  and  Lucre- 
zia.  But  she  conceives  it  perfectly,  and  both 
her  action  and  her  singing  were  a  masteri)iece 
to  be  remembered.  Her  first  scene,  over  her 
dead  father,  could  not  be  much  better.  The  air 
above-named  was  splendidly  sung.  She  made  the 
Donna  Anna  a  great  part,  and  made  its  high  spir- 
itual tone  rule  throughout  the  play,  which  many 
audiences  have  failed  to  recognize  before  ;  and 
what  contributed  not  a  little  to  this  result  was  her 
not  omitting  (as  all  our  Donna  Annas  have  be- 
fore) the  great  air :  Non  mi  dir,  which  was  never 
before  sung  here  except  by  Jenny  Lind  once  or 
twice  in  concerts.  Why  this  song  was  announc- 
ed as  "The  Letter,"  we  know  not.  It  is  proper- 
ly addressed  to  her  lover,  supposed  to  bo  present 
in  person  and  urging  the  fulfilment  of  their 
union  ;  she,  poor  lady,  feeling  that  her  life  is  for 
another  world,  tenderly,  religiously  resists  his 
importunity.  But  inasmuch  as  it  would  be 
awkward    and    too    much    even    for    Ottavlo's 


patience,  to  stay  upon  the  stage  merely  as 
listener  to  this  long  song,  it  seemed  not  a  bad 
device  that  she  should  hold  a  letter  in  her  hand 
to  justify  its  introduction  in  his  absence.  Mme. 
Lagrange  sang  it  almost  to  perfection ;  it  closes 
with  a  very  high  and  somewhat  bravura  passage, 
suited  to  her  best  power  ;  and  if  her  voice  in  the 
simple  cantahile  parts  is  hardly  so  rich  or  sympa- 
thetic as  we  could  wish,  we  forget  it  almost  in  the 
admirable  good  taste  and  finish  of  her  art.  In 
Mme.  Lagrange  you  always  feel  that  the  use  is 
greater  than  the  material  used  ;  and  that  marks 
the  artist.  Continually  she  seems  rather  to  pur- 
sue a  voice  than  to  possess  it.  Ideally  she  has  it, 
substantially  it  is  wanting,  except  just  enough  to 
indicate  by  purest  outlines  what  it  fain  would 
be.  The  effort,  however,  succeeds  at  some  sacri- 
fice, and  leads  into  what  is  the  only  real  fault  in 
her  singing,  that  of  an  habitual  tremolo  or  shaki- 
ness  of  voice  in  the  strong  passages. 

For  the  first  time,  also,  we  have  had  a  good 
Elvira.  Miss  Hensler  looked,  acted,  sang  the 
part  with  more  truth  and  refinement  than  any 
who  have  attempted  it  before.  She  is  the  first 
Elvira  who  has  conducted  herself  sensibly  upon 
the  stage  here  during  the  impertinence  of  Lepo- 
porello's  "Catalogue  Song,"  repulsing  and  turn- 
ing from  him,  as  if  absorbed  in  her  own  griefs. 
She  sang  all  the  music  sweetly,  tastefully,  ex- 
pressively, and  only  wanted  more  power  of  voice 
to  compete  with  other  voices,  and  a  too  loud  or- 
chestra, in  the  Trio,  and  the  serenade,  and  sup- 
per scenes. 

DiDiEE  made  a  charmingly  pretty  and  coquet- 
tish Zerlina;  her  native  French  vivacity  and  ro- 
guishness  gave  the  part  a  somewhat  different  col- 
oring from  Bosio's  ;  but  it  was  almost  as  perfect 
in  its  way.  She  sang  the  music  beautifully,  es- 
pecially the  song  Vedrai  Carina,  in  which  her 
exceedingly  rich  mezzo  soprano  tones  came  ad- 
mirably in  play.  Didiee's  mezzo  soprano  plainly 
is  her  natural  voice,  and  one  of  the  very  richest 
and  most  musical  we  have  ever  heard  ;  her  low- 
est contralto  register,  which  she  uses  in  such  roles 
as  Pierotto,  and  Orsini,  and  Azucena,  is  the  arti- 
ficial part.  Compared  with  the  husky,  mannish  low 
tones  of  most  of  the  strong  contraltos  who  have 
been  here — all  perhaps  except  Alboni's — her's 
seemed  round  and  musical  at  first  ;  but  this  beau- 
ty docs  not  grow  upon  us.  In  Zerlina  there  was 
no  such  exception  to  the  rare  beauty  of  her  or- 
gan, and  she  won,  next  to  Lagrange,  the  best 
share  of  the  honors  of  the  evening. 

With  such  singers  the  concerted  pieces  all 
went  better  than  usual ;  especially  that  wonder- 
ful quartet,  and  the  trio  of  maskers,  which  we 
never  heard  so  well  sung  the  first  time,  and  it 
was  still  better  in  the  repetition.  The  famous 
Sestet,  too,  came  out  more  symmetrirally  and  in- 
tellijzibl)'  than  heieto(bre.  The  chief  wants  were 
of  scenery  and  outward  accessories.  The  lamest 
part  of  all  was  the  finale  of  the  first  act,  the  ball 
scene,  owing  to  the  want  of  dancers,  and  the  mu- 
sic was  curtailed  somewhat.  The  unsurpa^singly 
rich  and  genial  instrumentation  was  well  render- 
ed in  most  parts,  3et  in  some  parts  there  was 
carelessness,  and  too  little  sympathetic  deference 
to  the  voice.  But  the  at  once  delicious  and 
wierd  music  of  the  graveyaril  scene,  and  the  ter- 
ribly sublime  finale,  were  remarkably  well  done. 

The  audieni'C  in  numbers  and  enthusiasm  was 
worthy  ot  this  fine  performance  ;  it  was  by  far  the 
largest  and  the  most  enthusiastic  audience  of  the 
season,  and  leaves  no  e.\cuse  for  I'epealing  infei'i- 
or  works  in  preference  to  Don  Giovanni. 

We  have  begun  with" the  moit  important,  with 
the  highest  moment.  We  must  go  back  a  little. 
Since  our  last  review,  La  Favorila,  Linda  (for 
the  second  time),  and  Lucrezia  Burgia  have  been 


performed.  We  were  only  able  to  be  present  at 
the  last.  The  performance  is  chiefly  memorable 
for  Lagrange's  Borgia  and  Didiee's  Or.^ini. 
Both  impersonations  were  of  a  very  high  order ; 
that  of  Lagrange  intrinsically  the  greatest,  that 
of  Didiee  most  popular,  because  the  multi- 
tude love  strong,  low  tones,  and  a  voice  generally 
of  so  much  positive  musical  substance  as  Didiee's, 
and  because  the  character  is  a  picturesque  one,  and 
she  looked  and  acted  it  so  gracefully  and  cavalier- 
ly. She  sang  the  drinking  song  wonderfully  well, 
and  was  obliged  to  sing  the  first  verse  three  times 
over.  No  one  ever  sang  Lucrezia  here  so  trans- 
cendently  as  Lagrange. .  Sig-  Brigxoli  sang  the 
music  of  Gennaro  very  sweetly,  but  too  feebly 
for  the  usual  effect  of  the  great  trio,  which 
suffered  also  from  the  dry  and  lifeless  bari- 
tone of  Signer  Caspiani  ;  whose  voice  how- 
ever is  above  the  average  in  power  and  quality, 
and  who  sings  correctly,  but  makes  a  very  stiff 
and  mechanical  duke  Alfonso.  Gasparoni's 
strong  voice  did  excellent  service  in  the  import- 
ant and  secondary  role  of  Gabetta,  and  the  or- 
chestra and  chorus  made  the  ensembles  as  effec- 
tive as  ever. 

Next  week  we  shall  have  to  speak  of  the  long 
promised  Prophe'le.  This  afternoon,  Semiramide 
again.  One  more  extra  week  will  prolong  the 
ecstacy  of  the  devoted  opera-goers,  for  which  the 
programme  will  be  found  below. 


Italian  Opci'a....6oston  Theatre. 

BENEFIT  of  MlleTl^NTIER  DIDIEE  ! 


This  (Saturday)  Afternoon,  Feb.  9tli, 

Wiil  be  presented  Rossini's  Opera  of 

Semiramide Mme.  Anna  de  Lagranae 

Arsat-e. Mile.  Nan  tier  Didiee 

Aspur Sig.  Morelii 

Idreno Sip.  Arnoldi 

Ome Sig   GMSparoni 

Ghost  of  Ninus Sig.  Miiller 

Prices  :  Balcony,  ffi2.  Parquet  and  First  Tier,  S!l,50,  Second 
Tier,  9?1,  Amphitheatre,  50  cents. 
Opera  to  commence  at  2)^  o'clock. 

BOSTON    THEATBE. 

The  Director  of  the  Italian  Opera  Troupe  ha.=;  the  honor  to 
announce  to  the  citizens  of  Boston  and  its  -vicinity  that,  qu- 
conr;igfd  by  their  libt-ral  support,  and  at  the  request  of  the 
several  artists  who  are  entitled  ro  Henefit.-^  during  the  season, 
be  has  been  indued  to  delay  his  departure 

Being  most  positively  the  last. 


MONDAY,  Feb.  11, TL  TROVATOUE. 

Benefit  of  Signor  AMODIO. 

WEDNESDAY.  Feb.  13, THE  PROPHET. 

Benefit  of  Madame  ANNA  DE  LA  GRANGE. 

FRIDAY,  Feb    15 RTGOLETTO. 

Benefit  of  Miss  ELISE  HENSLER. 
SATURDAY  AFTERNOO>f    Feb.   IG,   the  Last.  Performance, 
on  which  occasion  THE  PROPHET  will  be  given. 
Tickets  for  either  performance  (with  .secured  seats)  are  now 
ready  at  197  Washington  street,  by  E.  ^H.  WADE. 

Balcony 5?2.nO 

Parquet  and  First  Tier, 1.50 

Second  Tier, 1.00 

CHAMBER  CONCEETS.- Seventh  Series. 

€\)t  3Hriiiriii5Dliii  (Diiiiitrttt  (Chili's 

SEVENTH  CONCERT 

Will  take  place  on  TUESDAY  EVENING,  Feb.  12th,  1856, 
at.  Messrs.  Ohickering's  Itooms,   as.'^isted  by  Mr  Otto  Dresel, 

Pi;ini.;t. Mozart's  G  minor  Quiotette  —  Schumann's  Piano 

Quintette,  (by  requc^:t)  —  Mendelssohn's  Piano  and  'Cello  So- 
nata in  D,  etc  will  be  presented.  * 

rt:7='Hdlf  Packages  of  four  Tickets.  ©2.50.  Single  tickets, 
SI  each.     Concert  will  commence  at  7^^  precisely. 

THE   GERMAN   TRIO. 

THE  FOURTd  OONCERT  will  take  place  THIS  (Saturday) 
EVENING,  at  the  Messrs.  Chii-kcrinK's  Rooms,  with  the 
Tocal  assistance  of  Miss  FANNY  KIMBALL. 

OTTO  DRESEIi'S  S0IR:§!ES. 

Tlie  Second  of  the  Series  of  Ftiur  Musical  Soirees  will  take 
place  on  SATURDAY  EVENING,  Feb.  16th,  at  Chickcring's 
Rooms.     Particulars  announced  next  week. 

Tickets  One  Dollar  each,  at  the  usual  places. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY. 

TriE  "CREATION,"  by  ItAYDN,  will  he  performed 
on  SUNDAY  EVENING,  February  10,  at  the  Music  Hall, 
assisted  by 

Mrs.  J.  n.  lONQ, 

Mrs.  E.  A.  lYENTWORTH, 

Mr.  J.  Q.  WETHERBEE, 

Mr.  0.  R    ADAMS. 

Cael  Zeehahn,  Conductor E.  F.  Muellee,  Organist. 

Tickets  at  50  cents  each,  may  be  obtained  at  the  principal 
Music  Stores  and  Hotels,  and  at  the  Hall  on  the  evening  of 
the  Concert. 

Tickets  No.  1  to  6  of  the  regular  series  -will  admit  on  this 
evening  cnly. 

Members  of  the  Choir  and  Orchestra  are  requested  to  meet 
punctually  at  6K  o'clock. 
Doors  open  at  6  ;  to  commence  at  7  o'clock. 

H.  L.  HAZELTON,  Secretary. 

StrUM  CUIQUE. 

"VXrANTED,  that  borrowed  copy  of  "  Scudo  on  Musical  Lit- 
YY    erature  and  Criticism,"  with  the  owner's  name  thereon, 

MENDELSSOHN'S  FOUR-PART  SONGS, 

OMPLETE,  with   English   and  German  words.     The  Eng- 
lish version  by  J.  C.  D.  Parser. 

Published  by  Oliver  Dltson,  115  Waskington  St. 
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THE  CONGREGATIONAL  HARP, 

A  COLLECTION  of  Hymn  Tunes,  Sentences  and  Chants, 
of  both  Ancient  and  Modern  Composers,  carefully  selected 
from  various  publicHtioos,  (by  permission,)  and  designed  more 
pardcularly  for  Congregational  uses,  and  Social  Religious 
Meetings;  together  ^vitti  a  variety  of  Tunes  for  Sabbath 
Schools. 

This  volume  comprises  a  selection  from  the  best  pieces  of 
the  best  and  most  popular  Church  Music  Books  of  the  day, 
and  will  be  highly  esteemed  by  tho-e  who  would  desire  their 
favorites  gathered  from  many  and  bound  iu  one  neat  and 
convenimit  volume. 

Published  by  Oliver  Ditsoia,  115  Washington  St. 

H^AUGURATIO]?^  OF   THE  STATUE 

OF 

THE  Directors  of  the  BOSTON  MUSIC  IIALL  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Committee  of  the  Orchestral  Concert?, 
propose  to  celebrate  the  placing  of  CRAW^FOKD'S  BRONZE 
STATUE  of  BKEl'HOVEN  in  the  MUSIC  IIALL,  by  a  Gkawd 
Festival  to  take  place  oa  SATUKLAY,  March  Ist,  1856. 

The  Festival  will  open  with  a  Poetical  Prologue,  written  and 
recited  by  U'm.  W.  Story,  Esq.  The  Prologue  ended,  the  Pro- 
gramme will  be  as  nearly  as  possible  the  following  : 

Overture  to  Egmont — Grand  Aria  from  J^/rfe^?o  — Fantasia 
for  Piano,  Chorus  and  Orchestra— .^(/f^«(t/e  song — First  move- 
ment of  Violin  Concerto— and  the  Choral  Szmphont. 

As  the  Festival  is  consecrated  to  the  memory  ot  the  greatest 
of  Composers,  and  as  it  is  the  first  time  that  a  S.atueof  a 
great  artist  has  been  erected  in  America,  the  Committee  hope" 
there  will  be  shown  among  the  members  of  the  musiral  pro- 
fession a  desire  to  assist  in  the  said  celebration,  and  will  grate- 
fully receive  any  proposition  from  individual  artists  to  tiiat 
effect.  In  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

CHARLES  C.  PERKINS,  Chairman. 


[C?^  Secured  seats  to  the  above  named  Festival  will  he  ready 
for  sale  at  Richardson's  Musical  Excdiange,  No.  282  Washing- 
ton street,  on  and  after  Monday,  Feb.  4th,  1856.  Price  of 
Tickets  One  Dollar.  The  diagram  of  the  house  may  be  seen 
at  the  above  named  place. 

For  further  particulars  inquire  of  NATHAN  RICHARDSON. 

The  Book  which  has  been  called  for  by  thousands  to  learn  to 
play  in  three  months, 

THE  FIRST  BOOK  FOR  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 

"Written  expressly  for  the  use  of  Beginners,  and  fingered  upon 
the  European  principle,  as  found  in  Uichardson's  celebrated 
"  Modern  School  for  the  Piano-Forte." 

By  A.  L,E  CARPEWTIER, 

Professor  of  ftlnsic  in  the  Conservatoire,  Paris. 
JUST  PUBLISHED  at  the  MUSICAL  EXCHANGE,  BOSTON, 

BY     NATHAN     RICHARDSON, 
And  for  sale  at  all  Music  Stores.    Price  75  cents.    Copies  sent 
by  mail,  post  paid,  on  the  receipt  of  the  price.    Liberal  dis- 
counts made  to  the  Trade  and  Seminaries. 

DP.    F.    3DOIDC3-E, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 
10  BeacH  St.   Boston,  and  'W,  Caia&bridge,  Ms. 

[C?~PIANOS  FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET. 

SIG.    AUGUSTO    BENDELARI, 

RESIDENCE,  No.  86  PINCKNEY  ST. 

GEORGE  W.  PRATT, 

MUSIC  RPOM   UNDER   PARK  STREET  CUURCH. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence  No.  56  Knecland  Street. 

MLLE.  GABRIELLE  BE  LA  MOTTE 

— G17ES — 

INSTRUCTION    on  tlie   PIANO-FORTE, 

And  may  be  addressed  at  her  residence,  65  Hancock  St. 

ED'SATABD    Ii.    BAI.CH~ 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  {Imported  from  England) 

^     y  9    B roadway y  N.Y. 

MUSICAL    PRESENTS. 

NOVELLO'S  OCTAVO  EDITIONS  OF  ORATORIOS,  in 
Vocal  Score,  with  a  separate  accompaniment  for  the  Organ 
or  Piano-Forte.  By  Vincent  Novello.  These  works  will  he 
found  apprrpriate  presents,  combining  elegance  with  a  mode- 
rate outlay  for  a  standard  work. 

y70RKS  ALREADY  COMPLETED : 

HAYDN'S 

Creation, (Bound)  SI  .25 

HANDEL'S 

Solomon, , (Bound)  1.88 

L-irael  in  Egypt, "        1.63 

Messiah "        1.63 

Samson "        1.88 

J  udas  Maccabseus, "        1 .  63 

Jephtha, •. "        1.63 

Dettingen  Te  Deum,  1      .    fp,„p,\  n  63 

Coronation  Anthem,  "  Zadock  the  Priest,"  /  •  •  ■■'■'^^v<!'l  ^■<'o 

Joshua, (Bound)  1.38 

Acis  and  Galatea,  (Paper  covers)  75  ) 

Alexander's  Keast.  "  80  [ "        2.25 

Ode  to  St  Cecilia's  Day,    "  50  ) 

Deborah, "        1.63 

Saul,... "        1.63 

MENDELSSOHN'S 

St.  Paul "        1.63 

Hymn  of  Praise — Lobgesang,  (Paper)  Sl.OO  1  tc        -,   oo 

As  the  Hart  Pants,                         "             .S8r'-  '■■''° 

MOZART,  HAYDN,   AND   BEETHOVEN. 
The  Three  Favorite  Masses,  with  the  Latin  words,  and  an 
English  adaptation  by  11.  G.  Loraine,  Esq.,  namely  : 

Mozart's  Twelfth  Mass, (Paper)  88  ) 

Haydn's  Third  or  Imperial,     "        63  [ (Bound)2.13 

Beethoven's  Mass  in  C,  *•        63 ) 

"  Engedi ;  or  David  in  the  Wilderness,  (Paper)  0.75 

Mozart's  15th  Mass  (the  celebrated  Requiem,).. .        '*        0.50 

ROMBERG'S 
LayoftheBell, "        0.63 

All  the  Choruses  from  the  octavo  editions  may  be  had  sepa- 
rately, trom  3  cents  to  13  cents  each. 

Also  each  piece  from  the  above  Oratorios  to  be  had  sepa- 
rately in  full  music  size. 

C.    BKJEUSIMG, 
IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  ^rard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

0="  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TEACHEIfi     OF     MUSIC, 

265  'Wasliimgfeom  Street,  Eostoia. 
PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO -FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  "Wasllington  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

MR.  J.  C.  D.  PAEKER, 

WILL   be   happy  to   give  instruction  in   Piano-forte  and 
Organ   playing,  and  the  Theory  of  Music.     Address: — 
No.  3  Hayward  Place.  May  26.  tf 

J.    M.    MOZART, 

B.A.SSO. 

RESIDENCE,    18  MARION  STREET,   BOSTON. 
Address  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange,  282  Washington  St. 

OTTO    DHESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  he  addressed  at 
llifhardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  .¥50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;.  $30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

CHICKERINa   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

Off  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


WAREKOOM§, 

TKEMONT     STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 

BTgSIC     AHD     JOB     PBISTTIUg    OFFICE, 


NEW    COURSE    OF    HARMONY, 

BY  L.  H.  SOUTHARD. 

The  Publishers  call  the  attention  of  the  musical  profe-^sion 
to  this  work,  as  one  eminently  calculated  to  li;^bien  the  labors 
of  the  teacher,  and  rapidly  advance  the  pupil.  It  is  emphati- 
cally a  Pr,\CTICal  work,  serving  both  as  a  Manu:ii  of  irisrruc- 
tion  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  Text-bnok  on  the  other ;  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  tbe  woik,  toyfther 
with  the  very  lar^e  number  of  exercises  and  example--,  prepenta 
great  advantages,  to  both  scholar  and  teacher,  over  any  similar 
work  of  the  kind.  Teachers  highly  commend  ihe  work.  Mr. 
William  Mason  Buys  it  is  a  work  unsurpaseed  in  the  lai  guage. 
Mr.  GboFlGE  .J.  Webb  says  that  it  is  a  work  perspicuous  in 
diction,  methodical  in  arrangement,  and  PufRiicntly  copioift:  to 
embrace  all  the  essentials  of  the  general  doctiine  of  accord. 
It  can  be  ordered  tlirough  any  respectable  Wuf^ic-.^eller,  and 
will  be  sent  through  the  mail  on  the  receipt  of  the  price, 
(SI, 75,)  postage  prepaid. 

GEO.  P.  REED  &  CO.,  Pnblisliers, 
13  Tremont  St.  Boston. 

CARL    HAUSE 

OTFERS  his  services  as  Instructor  In  Thoronsh  Bass  and 
in  the  higher  branches  of  Piano  playing.  Tbe  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Professional  Teachers,  and  others  who  mity  wi^h 
to  accomplish  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
ing, is  respectfully  requested 

Mr.  Hause  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Richard:^OD,  282  Washington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont Row. 

MEYEE    &    TRETBAK, 

BUFFALOj    N.   Y, 

[Di^AGENTS  for  the  Publishing  House  of  G.  M.  MEYER,  Ja. 
Brunswick. 

SCHUBERTH  &  CO.,  MUSIC  DEPOT.  539  BROAD- 
WAY, N.  Y.,  old  established  publishing  house,  founded 
thirty  years  ago  in  Hamburgh  and  Leipzig,  request  the  public 
to  inspect  their  immense 

Stoclc  of   One   Million  "Works,  the  largest  in 
tlie  United  States. 

Our  own  25,000  publications  rank  highest  in  Europe,  and  sur- 
pass by  far  all  that  has  ever  been  published  in  the  United 
States. 

These  facts  empower  us  to  sell  good  music  at  thp  lowest 
rates.  To  DealerSj  Seminaries  and  Teachers,  very  favorable 
terms. 

G^^Our  PIANOS,  Grand,  Upright,  and  Square,  combine 
richness  of  tone,  elegance  with  cheapness,  having  no  compe- 


SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS. 

IMPOMTEKS  OF  FOKESGN  MUSIC, 

HAVE  REMOVED   10 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Nintli  St. 
NEW    YORK. 

CARD. 

MR.  PIERRE  BERTHOUD,  Profes.=or  of  Music, 
graduate  of  the  Conservatoire  de  Pyris,  pupil  of  Neu- 
mann, Maledeu  and  other  distinguished  Musicians  at  Pjiris, 
begs  to  announce  that  be  is  now  ready  to  take  pupils  in  Bos- 
ton, on  the  Piano,  Mu.sical  Composition,  Harmony,  etc. 

He  is  permitted  to  refer  to  Rev.  Dr.  E.  N.  Kirk,  Boston  ;  Prof. 
Agapsiz,  Prof.  Guyot,  Cambridge;  J.  S.  Dwight,  Bustnn. 

Mr.  B.  may  be  addressed  at  Nathan  Richardson's.  Oliver 
Ditson's,and  Reed  &  Co.'s  Music  Stores,  Boston,  or  at  Alcnzo 
Tripp's.  Principal  of  the  Young  Ladies'  Institute,  now  opening 
at  35  Centre  street,  Rosbury. 

MR.  AUGUST  PRIES, 

Teacher  of  Music,  will  be  ready  to  receive  pupils  after  October 
15th,  and  mny  be  addressed  at  Richardson's  Musical  Ex-hange, 
282  Washington  street,  or  at  his  residence,  15  Dix  Pkice. 

ADOLPH     KIELBLOCK, 

TE  .AC  H  ER    OF   MUSIC, 
U.    S.    HOTEL.. 

Communicatiotis  can  be  left  at  Mr.  Ditson's  music  store. 

G.  andr:&  &  CO.'S 

^t^at   of    ;JFortisTt    anil    iSomtstit    ^Husit, 

19  S.  KINTH  STREET,  ABOTE  CHESTKDT, 

(EastsiJe,)  PUIL.UIELPnTA. 

O^A  catalogue  of  our  stock  of  Foreigti  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Puhlicytioiis.  has  just  been  publi.^heii.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  tiermany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 

TEACHER  OP  MUSIC,  265  "Washington  St. 

RESIDENCE 13  SHAWMUT  STREET,  BOSTON. 

TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  eta. 

Eor  one  column,  (126  lines)  firstinsertion .¥12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent. . . .  ssO  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  advercisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 

Ky.^l^SCEOOJr^TREETr 
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Translated  for  this  Journal. 

The  Mission  of  Mozart. 

Leading  Chakacteristics  op  his  Genius  and 
HIS  Works. 

ET  A.   OULIBICHEFr. 
(Continued  from  p.  14G  ) 

Mozart  cherished  a  remarkable  contempt  for 
all  written  theories.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  says : 
"  Pretty  stuff  we  should  make,  my  dear,  if  we 
did  as  the  books  lay  it  down  for  us."  He  could 
afford  indeed  to  say  so,  since  he  possessed  a  living 
theory,  which  contained  in  itself  all  cases,  rules 
and  exceptions.  His  ear  taught  him  to  break 
through  all  the  limits,  which  the  narrow  view 
and  systematic  spirit  of  the  theoricians  had  pre- 
scribed to  modulation.  Every  given  point  I 
overstep,  just  where  I  will  and  as  I  will,  and 
if  I  cannot  actually  overstep  it,  then  I  do  like 
the  Olympian  racers,  leap  in  one  period  to  the 
extreme  opposite  end  of  the  horizon  of  modu- 
lation. So  thought,  so  acted  Mozart.  He  used 
very  sparingly,  and  therefore  always  with  the 
most  sure  success,  the  enharmonic  progression, 
whose  misuse  in  music  is  as  convenient  as  it  is 
far  from  edifying ;  but  sometimes  we  see  him 
bring  about  the  simplest  ti'ansition  in  a  way  that 
shows  more  genius  than  all  the  [j  s  in  the  world 
replaced  by  all  the  :^  s  in  the  world,  to  the  great 
wonder  of  the  ignorant.   *         *         *         * 

Formerly  the  fiiguists  modulated  very  cautious- 
ly and  carefully.  They  moved  step  by  step,  from 
one  resting  point  to  another,  from  one  key  to  its 
next  related,  and  were  as  far  from  taking  any 
leaps,  as  a  grave  magistrate  of  that  age,  going  up 
the  steps  to  the  council  house.  Certain  passages' 
of  the  bass,  certain  combinations  of  the  perfect 
chord  with  the  chord  of  the  Seventh  gave  you 
well  known  series  sanctioned  by  the  theorists. 
But  with  Mozart  it  was  hard  to  anticipate  any 


thing,  or  lay  down  any  rule  upon  this  point.  His 
work  upset  all  the  old  prescriptions  for  the 
composition  of  a  fugue,  and  Makpurg-  would 
have  rubbed  his  eyes,  could  he  have  seen  such 
new  harmonic  and  contrapuntal  analysis  of  the 
theme,  as  we  might  cite  from  Mozart.   *     *     * 

Who  could  count  the  abominations  which  the 
learned  ones  of  that  day  might  have  found  In  the 
finale  to  the  Symphony  in  C?  How  the  fearful 
fugue  with  four  subjects  must  have  heated  their 
poor  brains  !  This  was  neither  Bach  nor  Han- 
del, it  was  none  of  their  acquaintance;  it  was 
M0Z.4.RT.  Where  could  they  have  found  a 
measure  for  him,  who  had  shattered  their  square 
and  compass  ?  Some  of  their  criticisms  have 
come  down  to  us  as  monuments  of  their  confu- 
sion ;  the  fragments  which  we  have  cited  above,* 
w.ll  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  old  fugue  (strict  and  regular)  and  the 
free  fugue  of  Mozart,  which  does  not  subject 
itself  to  the  methodical  periods  of  the  class  and 
admits  mixture  of  style.  When  we  spoke  of 
unity  with  variety  as  essential  conditions  of  the 
fugue,  we  recognized  that  variety  involved  two 
principles:  canonical  imitation  and  contrast  of 
melodies.  Bach  had  exhausted  the  first  means  ; 
Mozart  understood  how  to  win  an  advantage 
from  the  second,  which  contributed  more  than 
all  else  to  lend  to  music  a  new  organization. 
Mozart,  who  was  a  not  less  sharp-sighted  canonist 
than  Bach,  but  who  was  much  more  inventive 
and  incomparably  bolder,  wove  into  the  con- 
trapuntal web  melodies  so  different  from  one 
another,  that  one  hardly  conceives  it  possible 
that  they  could  legitimately  stand  side  by  side  ; 
and  when  the  eye  has  finally  convinced  itself, 
one  still  asks  whether  it  can  satisfy  the  ear.  A 
pardonable  doubt,  which  the  execution  soon  turns 
to  enthusiasm.  This  finale  consists  of  four 
themes,  which  surely  do  not  look  as  if  they 
were  made  to  dwell  together.  Let  the  reader 
convince  himself: 


No.  1. 


No.  2. 


*  Omitted  here  on  account  of  lenf^th,  nnd  as  being  too 
scientific  for  the  general  reader. — Translator. 


At  the  end  of  the  piece  the  composer  brings 
them  all  four  forward,  and  the  answer  to  no  one 
of  them  is  wanting.  The  union  of  imitation  and 
contrast  certainly  could  go  no  further. 

With  such  modulation,  full  of  boldness  and  of 
genius ;  with  such  freedom  of  style,  such  incredi- 
ble power  of  combinations ;  with  themes  so  op- 
posite in  character  and  outline  ;  with  an  orches- 
tral accompaniment,  in  fine,  consisting  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  voices  and  instrumented  after 
Mozart's  manner,  the  Fugue  must  naturally  have 
expanded  its  effects  and  rendered  itself  applica- 
ble far  beyond  the  utmost  limits  ever  dreamed  of 
by  the  contrapuntists  old  and  new.  The  fugue 
is  no  longer  the  mere  abstract  expression  of  some 
sort  of  emotion ;  it  can  become  picture,  trans- 
late itself  into  action,  paint  a  battle  or  anything 
that  is  positive,  without  any  danger  of  falling  into 
that  kind  of  music  which  requires  a  programme. 

To  keep  to  our  example,  what  then  is  this  finale 
to  the  Symphony  in  C,  which  dazzles  those  who 
read  and  makes  the  hearer  dizzy  ?  It  seems  to 
me,  that  this  Allegro  is  the  sequel  to  the  Grave 
(representing  the  emerging  of  Order  out  of 
Chaos)  with  which  "  The  Creation"  of  PIaydn 
begins.  Light  has  illumined  the  abyss;  the  laws 
of  creation  are  in  full  force ;  suddenly  the  ele- 
ments, indignant  at  the  new  yoke,  attempt  a  gi- 
gantic revolution  to  win  back  the  old  anarchy. 
Fire,  Air,  Earth  and  Water  one  by  one  desert 
their  appointed  places  and  commingle  in  the 
vortex,  in  which  the  germinating  Order  seems  to 
sink  forever;  a  sublime  spectacle  to  contemplate, 
like  every  great  rebellion  of  matter  against  mind, 
its  ruler.  But  this  propensity  to  relapse  into 
chaos  has  been  foreseen  ;  it  serves,  like  order 
itself,  the  final  ends  of  the  eternal  wisdom.  The 
elemental  forces  may  melt  in  one  inextricable 
mass  (the  fugued  portions  of  the  piece,)  but 
they  hear  a  voice  which  calls  to  them  :  "  Thus  far 
and  not  farther,"  and  in  a  moment  all  is  disen- 
tangled, and  the  young  univer.se  comes  forth  vic- 
torious and  beautiful  from  the  midst  of  this  fright- 
ful confusion  (the  portions  composed  in  the  me- 
lodic style  upon  the  same  motives.) 

Here  we  see  the  fugued  style  come  out  from 
the  psychologically  indefinite  and  abstract  ex- 
pression, within  which  it  had  so  far  confined  it- 
self, and  by  its  union  with  the  simple  style,  produce 
splendid  analogies,  to  which  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  could  have  attained  singly.  In  this 
way  Mozart  seems  to  us  the  last  word  of  the 
Flemish  school,  the  primitive  tendency  of  musical 
Art.  Bach,  who  perfected  the  Fugue,  so  far  as 
it  was  possible  within  the  strict  limits  and  the  par- 
tially conventional  forms,  which  the  contrapun- 
tists of  the  seventeenth  century  had  prescribed 
to   him,   lifted  the  style  to  a  very  lofty  height  of 
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grandeur  and  of  science.  Our  hero  enhanced 
this  grandeur  and  this  science  by  the  wonders  of 
his  orchestral  accompaniment  and  by  the  expan- 
sion Tvhich  he  gave  to  the  principles  of  contrast. 
He  understood  how  to  make  the  fugue  in  tlie 
highest  degree  melodious  and  expressive,  while 
he  made  it  free.  The  old  scholastic  mould  broke 
in  pieces  in  his  hands,  and  out  of  its  ruins  sprang 
its  last  and  richest  treasure,  the  queen  of  fugues, 
the  work  of  works,  the  overture  to  ZauherJlbLe 
in  a  word. 

Who  could  have  believed,  that  even  the  strict 
and  literal  Canon,  under  Mozart's  pen,  could  de- 
velop itself  in  periods  of  grace  and  elegance,  and 
occasionally  with  all  the  passion  one  could  possi- 
bly infuse  into  any  opera  aria  or  masterpiece  of 
pure  melody  V  A  pathetic  Canon !  One  must 
see  such  a  thing  to  believe  it.  (Example  omit- 
ted.) 

Here  counterpoint  and  expressive  melody, 
poesy  and 'calculation  become  one,  just  as  two 
centuries  earlier  we  have  seen  music  in  the  state 
of  Art  and  in  the  state  of  nature,  that  is  to  say 
harmony  and  melod}',  meet  and  blend  in  the  Ro- 
manza  of  William  Bikd.     *     *    * 

Free  as  melody  itself  in  its  progressions,  canon- 
ical counterpoint  from  this  time  forward  mingled 
itself  more  or  less  in  all  our  hero's  works,  beau- 
tified or  strengthened  everywhere  the  musical  ex- 
pression, lent  a  lasting  value  even  to  the  lightest 
things,  accommodated  itself  wj^th  equal  pliancy  to 
the  sublime  as  to  the  graceful,  to  the  tragic  as  to 
the  comic,  created  a  multitude  of  new  analogies, 
of  picturesque  accessories  and  psychological 
nuances,  only  possible  with  its  aid,  and  always 
found  again,  if  need  were,  its  abstract  depth  and 
its  old  church  significance,  expressed  with  all  the 
severity  of  the  old  forms.  The  fugues  of  the  Re- 
quiem are  as  methodical  as  those  of  Bach  and 
Handel. 

The  seventeenth  century  brought  as  its  contri- 
bution to  the  musical  reformer  its  choral  melo- 
dies, those  truly  Christian  melodies,  so  totally  dis- 
tinct from  the  flat  opera  song,  which  afterwards 
supplanted  them,  without  any  coloring,  and 
miserably  harmonizing  with  the  Latin  of  the 
Mass.  Mozart  sought  out  these  venerable  melo- 
dies in  Rome ;  he  enclosed  them  in  the  frame  of 
the  thorough  science  of  a  German  organist  and 
surrounded  them  with  the  treasures  of  his  instru- 
mentation, like  a  setting  of  sparkling  gems;  and 
the  church  music  rose  in  the  Requiem  to  the 
highest  place,  whence  its  vocation  is  to  rule  the 
entire  Art  movement,  of  which  it  forms  an  nn- 
moveable  pole. 

It  was  important  also  to  take  into  council  the 
Italian  melodists,  who  mark  the  transition  fi-om 
the  seventeenth  to  the  eighteenth  century.  Mo- 
zart had  to  thank  them  for  more  than  one  useful 
and  valuable  lesson.  Some  of  his  duets  with 
canonical  progression  remind  one  of  the  Can- 
tatas of  Alessandro  ScAP.LATTi,  which  Were 
arranged  for  two  voices  by  Durante. 
[To  be  contiDued.] 


A  Letter  from  Mozart. 
The  Musical  Review,  in  which  we  find  the 
following,  says  very  truly :  "  We  do  not  know  of 
any  biography  of  this  distinguished  composer,  of 
any  document  he  has  left  us,  which  "ives  such  an 
insight  into  the  character  and  artistic  feelino-s  of 
Mozart,  as  the  following  hitherto  unknown  letter 


to  the  Baron  V- 


-,  which  we  translate  from 
the  German.  It  was  probably  written  from  Prague, 
Bohemia,  in  1790  or  thereabouts."  The  Review, 
however,  is  mistaken  in  supposing  it  hitherto  un- 
known. A  translation  of  it  appeared  in  1840  in 
the  London  Musical  World,  which  states  that  it 
was  written  in  1783.  A  portion  of  it,  in  which 
Mozart  describes  his  habits  of  composition,  has 
been  already  copied  in  this  Journal. 

Here,  my  dear  Baron,  you  receive  back  your 
scores,  and  if  j'ou  should  find  more  windows 
(marks  like  X  to  indicate  faults)  than  notes  in  it, 
you  will  soon  find  out  why.  The  ideas  in  the 
symphony  have  pleased  me  best ;  but  yet  it  will 
make  little  impression,  for  there  is  too  much  in  it, 
and  it  sounds  in  parts  just  (with  your  permission) 
as  an  ant-hill  would  look.  I  mean  to  say,  there  is 
a  little  too  much  of  the  devil  in  it.  You  must  not 
be  vexed  with  me,  dear  friend,  else  I  shall  regret 
ten  thousand  times  having  spoken  out  so  honestly. 
At  the  same  time,  you  ought  not  to  be  surprised 
at  this;  for  it  happens  something  the  same  to  all 
those  who  have  not,  as  boys,  often  experienced 
the  trainings  of  Masters  Lash  and  Thunder,  and 
who  afterwards  will  go  on  fiom  talent  and  inclina- 
tion alone.  Some  do  it  pretty  correctly,  but 
generally  with  the  ideas  of  others;  they  them- 
selves have  none  ;  others,  who  have  got  their  own 
ideas,  can  not  master  thera — that's  the  case  with 
you.  But,  for  the  sake  of  holy  Cecilia,  don't  be 
cross  with  me  for  my  bursting  out  with  this! 
However,  the  song  has  a  fine  cantabile,  and  that 
dear  Miss  Franzl  shall  sing  it  to  you  very  often — 
something  I  should  like  to  hear  and  see,  too.  The 
minuet  and  quatuor  look  also  pretty  finely,  espec- 
ially from  the  place  where  I  have  put  a  tail  to  it. 
The  coda,  however,  will  make  more  noise  than 
music.  Sapienii  sat,  and  also  to  the  nihil  sapienti 
— I  mean  myself,  who  can  not  write  very  well 
about  such  things;  I  had  rather  do  them. 

I  'have  kissed  your  letter  several  times,  it  pleased 
m.e  so  much.  Only  you  should  not  have  praised 
me  so  much;  in  hearing  it,  one  gets  accustomed 
to  it,  but  it  won't  do  to  read.  All  of  you  like  me 
much,  you  good  fellows  I  I  am  not  worth  it,  and 
many  things  also  do  not:  deserve  it.  And  what 
shall  I  say  of  your  present,  my  dear  Baron  '? 
That  came  as  a  star  in  a  dark  night,  or  as  a  (lower 
in  winter,  or  a  glass  of  Madeii'a  after  a  spoilt 
stomach,  or — or — well,  you  may  fill  it  out  yourself 
God  knows  how  I  am  harassed  sometimes,  in  order 
to  gain  a  poor  living,  and  Stanerl*  must  also  have 
something.  Whoever  told  you  that  I  had  become 
lazy,  I  entreat  you,  dear  Baron,  to  box  his  ears 
for  my  sake.  I  would  work  for  ever  and  ever,  if 
I  could  make  only  such  music  as  I  like  and  can 
make,  and  of  which  I  think  something.  So  I 
have  made,  three  weeks  ago,  a  symphony,  and 
to-morrow  I  write  again  to  Hofmeister.f  to  oiler 
him  three  quartets  with  piano,  if  he  has  money  to 
buy  thera.  Oh!  if  I  were  a  rich  man,  I  would 
say  :  Mozart,  write  me  what;  you  like,  and  as  good 
as  you  can  ;  you  don't  get  a  cent  before  you  have 
finished  it,  but  then  I  buy  from  you  every  manu- 
script, to  prevent  your  selling  it  like  a  fish-wife.' 
How  sad  I  feel  sometimes  about  this,  and  then 
again  wild  and  savage.  Then  I  do  things,  it  is 
true,  which  I  should  not  do.  Look,  dear  friend, 
so  it  is ;  and  not  as  ignorant  or  bad  people  have 
told  you. 

But  enough  of  this;  and  now  I  come  to  the 
most  difficult  point  of  your  letter,  which  I  would 
rather  not  touch  at  all,  because  my  pen  can  not 
answer  it.  But  I  will  try  it,  even  if  it  were  only 
to  make  you  laugh. 

How  am  I  at  work  when  I  compose  and  write 
great  things  ? 

Truly,  I  can  not  say  it  myself,  for  I  do  know 
no  more  about  it  than  yourself  When  I  am 
quite  alone  and  in  good  spirits — for  instance,  on  a 
journey  in  a  travelling-coach,  or  atter  a  good  din- 
ner; in  taking  a  walk,  oral  night-time,  when  I  can 
not  sleep — then  the  ideas  come  like  streams,  and 
best.  AVhy  and  how,  I  do  not  know,  nor  can  I 
prevent  them.     Those  which  please  me,  I  retain 

*  Constance,  his  wife. 
f  The  music  publisher. 


in  my  head,  and  hum  them  sometimes,  as  people 
have  told  me.  In  doing  so,  very  soon  it  occurs  to 
me  how  one  or  the  other  idea  may  be  used,  to 
make  a  pie  out  of  them  according  to  counterpoint 
and  the  sounding  of  the  diflli^rent  instruments. 
That  warms  me  up,  provided  I  am  not  disturbed  ; 
then  it  becomes  greater  and  greater,  and  I  spread 
it  out  more  and  more  large,  and  there  is  more  light. 
Indeed,  the  thing  becomes  almost  complete  in  mv 
head,  even  if  it  is  quite  long — so  complete,  that  I 
can  look  over  it  at  once  like  a  fine  picture,  or  a 
handsome  man.  And  I  do  not  hear  then  the  bits 
one  after  the  other;  no,  I  hear  the  whole  all 
together.  That  is  a  feast  I  All  the  finding  and 
making  is  done  as  if  I  were  in  a  beauiiful  strong 
dream.  But  the  hearing  of  all,  thus  together,  is 
still  the  best.  What  has  come  in  this  way  I  do 
not  easily  forget,  and  that  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
faculty  God  has  given  to  me.  When  I  come, 
afterwards,  to  write  it  down,  I  take  from  the  sack 
of  my  brains  what  I  had  collected  there  before. 
And  therefore  it  is  put  quickly  on  paper ;  for,  as 
I  told  you,  it  was  already  finished ;  and  it  seldom 
becomes  other  than  it  was  before  in  my  head. 
This  is  the  reason  that  nothing  disturbs  me  when 
I  write  :  there  may  be  going  on  around  me  what 
there  will,  I  write  still ;  can  even  have  a  chat 
besides,  as  about  geese  and  chickens,  and  this  and 
that.  But  why,  when  I  compose,  my  things  get 
an  appearance  and  manners  like  myself,  and  not 
like  another  person,  is  most  probably  for  the  same 
reason,  that  my  nose  is  long  and  crooked ;  in 
short,  is  like  Mozart's  nose,  and  not  like  other 
people's.  For  I  do  not  intend  to  have  any 
peculiarity,  and  could  not  even  give  a  description 
of  mine.  I  think  it  is  quite  natural,  that  people 
who  have  really  something  of  their  own,  must 
look  differently,  internally  as  well  as  externally. 
At  least,  I  know  that  I  have  given  to  myself 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

And  now  I  have  finished,  my  best  friend ;  don't 
think  that  I  finish  for  other  reasons  than  that  I  do 
not  know  an}'  thing  more.  You,  a  learned  man, 
can  not  imagine  how  difficult  it  has  been  for  me  to 
say  so  much.  Others  I  would  not  have  answered 
at  all,  but  would  have  thought — '  psha  !' 

I  did  not  make  much  in  Dresden.  People  there 
think  they  still  have  the  best,  because  years  ago 
they  had  something  good.  Besides  a  few  persons, 
they  almost  did  not  know  me,  with  exception  that, 
as  a  boy,  I  bad  given  concerts  in  Paris  and  Lon- 
don. Opera  I  did  not  hear,  as  in  summer  the 
Court  is  in  the  country.  In  the  Church,  iSJau- 
mann  caused  me  to  hear  one  of  his  masses  ;  it  was 

fine,  correct,  and  large,  but,  as  your  C would 

say,  '  a  little  cool ;'  something  like  Hasse,  but 
without  his  fire,  and  with  newer  melodii'  phrasing. 
I  played  a  great  deal  to  the  men,  but  I  could  not 
make  thera  warm,  and,  beyond  mere  politeness, 
they  did  not  say  much.  They  begged  to  pkiy  the 
orgin  also.  It  was  an  uncommonly  splendid  in- 
strument. I  told  them,  as  it  is  true,  I  had  little 
practice  on  the  organ,  but  yet  I  went  with  them 
to  the  church.  There  I  saw  that  they  had  another 
foreign  artist,  whose  instrument  was  the  organ,  and 
who  was  to  put  me  down.  I  did  not  recognize 
him  immediately  ;  he  played  very  well,  but  with- 
out oriainality  or  imagination.  Then  I  tried  to 
do  my  best.  I  concluded  with  a  double  fugue, 
perfectly  strict,  and  played  very  slowly,  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  follow  me  through  all  the  parts. 
Then  it  was  all  over  with  the  others:  no  body 
would  play.  But  Hiissler — (that  was  the  name  of 
the  foreigner;  he  has  written  good  things  in  the 
style  of  the  Hamburgian  Bach.)  he  was  the  most 
faithful  of  all,  although  I  had  given  it  to  him.  He 
jumped  for  mere  pleasure  at  my  neck,  and  wanted 
to  kiss  me.  Then  I  took  him  to  my  hotel — the 
others  would  not  come,  although  I  invited  them 
friendlily — which  caused  the  lively  Hiissler  to  say 
'  Zounds !' 

Here,  best  friend  and  protector,  the  sheet  is 
full ;  the  bottle  of  your  wine,  which  must  do  for 
to-day,  will  soon  be  empty.  Since  my  request 
for  his  daurrhter,  to  my  father-in-law,  I  have  iiot 
written  such  a  long  letter.  Don't  be  cross  with 
me.  In  speaking  and  writing,  I  must  be  myself, 
or  hold  my  tongue  and  throw  away  my  pen.  My 
last  word  shall  be  :  My  best  friend,  keep  your  love 
for  me.     Oh!  could 'l  bring  you  some  day  such 
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liapfiincss  as  you  have  brought  me!  AVell,  I 
di-ink  my  own  gbiss  and  say,  Vivaf,  my  best, 
ftiitlil'ul  Baron.     Amen. 


MASTER  HXTGtTES  OF  SAXE-GOTHA. 

BY   EOBEET   BltOWOTKQ.* 
1. 

Hist,  but  a  "word,  fuir  and  soft ! 

Forth  and  be  judged,  Master  Hiigues! 
Answer  the  question  I've  put  you  so  oft — 

Wliat  do  you  mean  by  your  mountainous  fugues? 
See,  we're  alorie  in  the  loft. 

2. 
I,  tlie  poor  organist  here, 

Hugues,  the  composer  of  note — 
Dead,  though,  and  done  with,  tliis  many  a  year — 

Let's  h  .ve  a  colloquy,  something  to  quote, 
JIake  the  world  prick  up  its  ear ! 

3. 
See,  the  church  empties  a-pfice. 

Fiist  they  extinguish  the  lights — 
Hallo,  there,  sacristan  !  five  minutes'  grace! 

Here's  a  crank  pedal  wants  setting  to  rights, 
Baulks  one  of  holding  the  base. 

4. 
See,  our  huge  house  of  the  sounds. 

Hushing  its  hundreds  at  once, 
Bids  the  last  loiterer  back  to  his  bounds 

— Oh,  you  may  challenge  them,  not  a  response 
Get  the  church  saints  on  their  rounds ! 

5. 
(Saints  go  their  rounds,  who  shall  doubt? 

— March,  with  the  moon  to  admire, 
Up  nave,  down  chancel,  turn  transept  about, 

Supervise  all  betwixt  pavement  and  spire, 
Put  rats  and  mice  to  the  rout — 

6. 
Aloys  and  Jurien  and  Just — 

Order  things  back  to  their  place. 
Have  a  sharp  eye  lest  the  candlesticks  rust, 

Rub  the  church  plate,  darn  the  sacrament  lace, 
Clear  the  desk  velvet  of  dust.) 

7. 

Here's  your  book,  younger  folks  shelve ! 

Played  I  not  off- hand  and  runningly, 
Just  now,  your  master  piece,  hard  number  twelve? 

Here's  what  should  strike,— could  cue  handle  it  cun- 
Help  the  axe,  give  it  a  helve!  [ningly. 

8. 
Page  after  page  as  I  played. 

Every  bar's  rest,  where  one  wipes 
Sweat  from  one's  brow,  I  looised  up  and  surveyed 

O'er  my  three  claviers,  yon  forest  of  pipes, 
Whence  you  still  peeped  in  the  shade. 

9. 
Sure  you  were  wishful  to  speak. 

You,  with  brow  ruled  like  a  score. 
Yes,  and  eyes  buried  in  pits  on  each  cheek 

Like  two  great  breves,  as  they  wrote  them  of  yore 
Each  side  that  bar,  your  straight  beak! 

10. 
Sure  you  said — "  Good,  the  mere  notes! 

Still,  couldst  thou  take  my  intent. 
Know  what  procured  me  our  Company's  votes — 

Masters  being  lauded  and  sciolists  shent, 
Parted  the  sheep  from  the  goats !  " 

11. 
Well  then,  speak  up,  never  flinch! 

Quick,  ere  my  candle's  a  snuff 
— Burnt,  do  yon  see?  to  its  uttermost  inch — 

1  believe  in  you,  but  tliat's  not  enough. 
Give  my  conviction  a  clinch ! 

12. 

First  you  deliver  your  phrase  « 

— Nothing  propound,  that  I  see. 
Fit  in  itself  for  much  blame  or  much  praise — 

Answered  no  less,  where  no  ansAver  needs  be; 
Off  start  the  Two  on  their  ways  I 

*  From  "  Men  and  Women,"  a  new  volume  of  Browning's 
Poems,  published  by  Ticknor  &  Fields. 


13. 
Straight  must  a  Third  interpose, 

Volunteer  needlessly  help — 
In  strikes  a  Fourth,  a  Fifth  thrusts  in  his  nose. 

So  the  cry  's  open,  the  kennel 's  a-yelp, 
Argument's  hot  to  the  close! 
14. 
One  disertates,  he  is  candid — 

Two  must  discept, — has  distinguished! 
Three  helps  the  couple,  if  ever  yet  man  did: 

Four  protests.  Five  makes  a  dart  at  the  thing  wished — 
Back  to  One,  goes  the  case  bandied ! 

15. 
One  says  his  sny  with  a  difference — 

More  of  expounding,  explaining! 
All  now  is  wrangle,  abuse,  and  vociferance— 

Now  there 's  a  truce,  all 's  subdued,  self-restraining — 
Five,  though,  stands  out  all  the  stifFer  hence. 

16. 
One  is  incisive,  corrosive — 

Two  retorts,  nettled,  curt,  crepitant— 
Three  makes  rejoinder,  expansive,  explosive — 

Four  overbears  them  all,  strident  and  strepitant — 
Five....O  Danaides,  0  Sieve! 
17. 
Now,  they  ply  axes  and  crowbars — 

Now,  they  prick  pins  at  a  tissue 
Fine  as  a  skein  of  the  casuist  Escobar's 

Worked  on  the  bone  of  a  lie.     To  what  issue? 
Where  is  our  gain  at  the  Two-bars? 

18. 
E&i  furja,  vohifur  rota  ! 

On  we  drift.     Where  looms  the  dim  port? 
One,  Two,  Three,  Four,  Five,  contribute  their  quota — 
Something  is  gained,  if  one  caught  but  the  import — 
Show  it  us,  Hugues  of  Saxe-Gotha! 

1 
What  with  affirming,  denying. 

Holding,  risposting,  subjoining, 
All's  like... .it's  like.. ..for  an  instancei'm  trying... 

There !  See  our  roof,  its  gilt  moulding  and  groining 
Under  those  spider-webs  lying! 

20. 
So  your  fugue  broadens  and  thickens, 
Greatens  and  deepens  and  lengthens. 
Till  one  exclaims — "  But  where's  the  music,  the  dickens? 

Blot  ye  the  gold,  while  your  spider-web  strengthens, 
Blacked  to  the  stoutest  of  tickeus?  " 

21. 
I  for  man's  effort  am  zealous. 

Prove  me  such  censure's  unfounded! 
Seems  it  surprising  a  lover  grows  jealous — 

Hopes  'twas  for  something  his  organ-pipes  sounded, 
Tiring  three  boys  at  the  bellows? 

22. 
Is  it  your  moral  of  Life? 

Such  a  web,  simple  and  subtle. 
Weave  we  on  earth  here  in  impotent  strife, 

Backward  and  forward  each  throwing  his  shuttle, 
Death  ending  all  with  a  knife' 
23. 
Over  our  heads  Truth  and  Nature — 
Still  our  life's  zigzags  and  dodges. 
Ins  and  outs  weaving  a  new  legislature — 

God's  gold  just  shining  its  last  wdiere  that  lodges, 
Palled  beneath  Man's  usurpature! 

24. 
So  we  o'ershroud  stars  and  roses. 
Cherub  and  trophy  and  garland. 
Nothings  grow  something  which  quietly  closes 

Heaven's  earnest  e3'e, — not  a  glimpse  of  the  far  land 
Gets  through  our  comments  and  glozes. 

25. 
Ah,  but  traditions,  inventions, 

(Say  we  and  make  up  a  visage) 
So  many  men  with  such  various  intentions 

Down  the  past  ages  must  know  more  than  tliis  age! 
Leave  the  web  all  its  dimensions! 

25. 
Who  thinks  Hugues  wrote  for  the  deaf? 

Proved  a  mere  mountain  in  labor? 
Better  submit — try  again — what's  the  clef? 


'Faith,  it's  no  trifle  for  pipe  and  for  tabor — 
Four  flats — the  minor  in  F. 

27. 
Friend,  your  fugue  taxes  the  finger. 

Learning  it  once,  who  would  lose  it? 
Yet  all  the  while  a  misgiving  will  linger — 

Trutli's  golden  o'er  us  although  we  refuse  it — 
Nature,  thro'  dust-clouds  we  fling  her! 

23. 
Hugues!  I  advise  mea ;)ffi);5 

(Counterpoint  glares  like  a  Gorgon) 
Bid  One,  Two,  Three,  Four,  Five,  clear  the  arena! 

Say  tlie  word,  straight  I  unstop  the  Full-Organ, 
Blare  out  the  mode  PalcsU-ina, 
29. 
While  in  the  roof,  if  I'm  right  there — 

. .  .Lo,  you,  the  wick  in  the  socket! 
Hallo,  you  sacristan,  show  us  a  light  there! 

Down  it  dips,  gone  like  a  rocket ! 
What,  you  want,  do  you,  to  come  unawares. 
Sweeping  the  church  up  for  first  morning-prayers, 
And  find  a  poor  devil  at  end  of  his  cares 
At  the  foot  of  your  rotten-planked  rat-riddled  stairs? 

Do  I  carry  the  moon  in  my  pocket  ? 


Music  in  England  in  the  Olden  Time. 

[From  Chappell's  Collection  of  Ancient  English  Melodies.] 

That  music  was  formerly  much  more  cultivated 
in  England  than  now,  as  well  as  much  more  com- 
mon as  an  amuseiuent  with  the  lower  classes,  is  a 
fact  of  which  the  most  abundant  proof  can  be 
adduced.  From  Chaucer's  Tale  of  the  Prioress, 
it  appears  that,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  "  to 
singen,"  was  as  much  an  established  branch  of 
the  education  of  "  small  children,"  as  "  to  rede  ;" 
and  Sir  John  Hawkins,  (vol.  ii.  p.  260)  speaking 
of  the  religious  houses,  says,  that  besides  being 
schools  of  learning  and  education,  all  the  neigh- 
bors miiiht  have  their  children  instructed  in  gram- 
mar and  music,  without  any  expense.  Gayton, 
in  his  "  Festivious  Notes  upon  Don  Quixotte," 
4to.  1G54,  enumerates,  with  others,  barbers,  coh- 
lerf,  and  plowmen,  as  "  the  Jieires  of  music;"  and 
the  following  e.\tract  from  "  Orders  appointed  to 
be  executed  in  the  Cittie  of  London,  for  setting 
roges  and  idle  persons  to  vvorke,  and  for  releefe 
of  the  poore,"  proves  not  only  that  music  was 
taught  in  Bridewell  and  Christ's  Hospital,  but 
that  it  was  considered  an  almost  necessary  qtiali- 
fication  for  servants,  ap|)rentices,  or  husbandmen. 
C6th  (the  last)  Order  :  "  That  the  preachers  be 
moved  at  the  sermons  at  the  crosse,  and  other 
convenient  times,  and  that  other  good-notorious 
meanes  be  nsed,  to  require  both  citizens,  artificers, 
and  other,  and  also  all  farmers  and  other  for 
husbandry,  and  gentlemen  and  other  for  their 
kitchins  and  other  services,  to  take  servants  and 
children  both  out  of  Bridewell  and  Christ's  Hos- 
pital at  their  pleasure,"  &o.  "  with  further  declar- 
ation that  many  of  them  be  of  toward  qualities 
in  readyng,  wryting,  grammer,  and  miisi/i'e." 
One  of  the  earliest  songs  in  the  English  language 
is  on  the  difficulty  of  learning  music;  and  when 
minstrelsy  had  decayed,  e\ery  event,  however 
trirtiiig,  became  instantly  the  subject  of  a  ballad: 
"  In  a  word,  scarce  a  cat  can  looke  out  of  a  gutter, 
but  out  starts  a  halfpenny  chronicler,  anil  pre- 
sently a  propper  new  ballet  of  a  new  sight  is 
en.lited." 

None  could  pretend  to  the  character  of  a  gen- 
tleman, who  was  unable  to  sing  a  song,  or  take 
his  part  in  a  glee,  catch,  or  madrigal.  Morley 
thus  quaintly  mentions  it  in  his  Introduction, 
1597:  "  But  supper  being  ended,  and  musicke 
bookes,  according  to  custom,  being  brought  to  the 
table,  the  mistresse  of  the  house  presented  me 
with  a  part,  earnestly  requesting  me  to  sing;  but 
when,  after  many  excuses,  I  protested  unfainedly 
that  I  could  not,  every  one  began  to  wonder,  yea, 
some  whispered  to  others,  demanding  how  I  was 
brought  up  :  so  that  upon  shame  of  my  ignorance, 
I  goe  now  to  seeke  out  mine  old  friend,  master 
Gnorimus,  to  make  myself  his  schoUer."  Every 
barber's  shop  had  its  litte  or  cittern,  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  waiting  customers,  instead  of  a  news- 
paper, as  at  present ;  and  Sir  Richard  Steele 
mentions  the  custom  as  still  prevailing  in  his  time : 
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"  To  this  day  the  barber  is  still  the  same ;  go 
into  a  barber's  anywhere,  no  matter  in  what  dis- 
trict, and  it  is  ten  to  one  you  will  hear  the  sounds 
either  of  a  fiddle  or  a  guitar,  or  see  the  instru- 
ments hanging  up  somewhere."  The  barber  in 
Lyly's  Midas  (1592)  says  to  his  apprentice: 
"  Thou  knowest  I  have  taunht  thee  the  knacking 
of  the  hands,  like  the  tuning  of  a  cittern  ;"  and 
Morley,  in  the  third  part  of  his  Introduction, 
says:  "Nay,  you  sing  you  know  not  whsit;  it 
should  seem  you  came  latelie  from  a  barber's 
shop,  where  you  had  Gregory  Walker,  or  a  cur- 
ranta,  plaidein  the  new  proportions  of  them  late- 
ly found  out."  And  in  a  marginal  note  upon 
Gregory  Walker,  he  says:  "That  name  in  deri- 
sion they  have  given  this  Quadrant  Pavan,  be- 
cause it  walketh  mongst  the  barbers  and  fidlers 
more  common  than  any  other.  In  "  The  Trim- 
ming of  Thomas  Nashe,"  1597,  speaking  in  praise 
of  barbers,  the  author  says  :  "  If  idle,  they  passe 
their  time  in  life-delighting  musique."  And  among 
the  woodcuts  in  Burton's  Winter  Evening's 
Entertainments,  in  1687,  is  one  representing 
the  interior  of  a  barber's  shop,  with  a  per- 
son waiting  his  turn,  and  amusing  himself  in 
the  interim  by  playing  on  the  lute;  and  on  the 
otlier  side  of  the  shop  hangs  another  instrument, 
of  the  hile  or  cittern  kind.  In  Ben  Johnson's 
Silent  Women,  act  iii.,  scene  5,  Morc^e  cries  out : 
"  That  cursed  barber  !  I  have  married  his  cittei'n, 
that  is  common  to  all  men ;  which  one  of  the 
commentators,  not  understanding,  altered  into, 
"  I  have  married  his  cistern,  &c.  Again,  Lord 
Falkland's  Wedding  Night  : 

-"  He  has  travell'd,  and  speaks  languages 


As  a  barber's  boy  plays  o'  the  gittern." 

And  Ward,  in  his  London  Spy,  says  he  had  rather 
have  heard  an  old  barber  ring  Whittinglon's  Bells 
upon  a  cittern,  than  all  the  music  houses  afforded. 
There  are  numberless  other  quotations  to  the 
same  purport;  but  we  fear  it  will  be  thought  that 
too  many  have  been  adduced  already.  The  mu- 
sic of  the  barbers  began,  however,  to  decline 
about  the  commencement  of  the  last  century.  In 
one  of  Dr.  King's  Useful  Transactions,  he  speaks  of 
the  castanets  used  in  dances,  and  says :  "  They 
might  keep  time  with  the  snap  of  a  barber's 
fingers,  though  at  the  present  day,  turning  them- 
selves to  perriwig-making,  they  have  forgot  their 
cittern  and  their  music  ;  I  had  almost  said,  to  the 
shame  of  their  profession."  But  independently 
of  the  growing  rivalry  of  the  newspapers,  the 
barbers'  shops  were  then  no  longer  visited  by  the 
same  class  of  customers  as  the  barber-surgeons  of 
former  days,  who  set  their  apprentices  to  play 
and  sing  to  their  patients,  while  they  were  letting 
blood,  or  binding  up  a  wound. 


Remarks  on  Lyrical  Dramatic  Performance, 

BY   CAKL  JIAKIA  VON   WEBEP.. 

[When  Euryantlie  was  about,  for  the  first  time, 
to  be  produced  in  Leipzig,  lierr  Praeger,  who 
was  then  director  of  the  theatre,  requested  the 
author  to  furnish  him  with  such  directions  for  its 
performance  as  could  be  expressed  in  writing,  and 
to  niaik  the  time  of  each  movement  throughout 
by  Maelzel's  Metronome.  His  application  called 
forth  the  following  remarks  from  AVeber,  which 
were  afterwards  published  in  the  Algemeine  Mu- 
sikalische  Zeitung.'] 

Every  singer  imparts,  however  unconsciously, 
the  traits  of  his  own  in<lividual  character  to  the 
dramatic  character  which  he  sustains.  Thus  two 
singers,  the  one  possessed  of  a  hght  and  flexible 
voice,  the  other  of  an  organ  of  great  volume  and 
power,  will  give  the  same  composition  in  a  man- 
ner widely  different.  The  one  will,  doubtless,  be 
more  aniuiatod  than  the  other;  and  yet  both  may 
do  justice  to  the  composer,  inasmuch'as  both  mark 
the  gradations  of  passion  in  his  composition,  faith- 
fully and  expressively,  according  to  the  nature 
and  degree  of  power  possessed  by  each.  But  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  music-director  to  prevent  the 
singer  from  deceiving  himself,  by  followinrr  too 
exclusively  what  at  first  appears  to  him  most^suit- 
able.  This  caution  is  particularly  necessary  with 
respect  to  certain  passages,  lest  the  effect  of  the 
whole  piece  should  suffer  for  the  sake  of  some 


favorite  roulade,  which  the  singer  must  needs 
introduce.  For  instance,  if  a  singer  cannot  throw 
sufficient  fire  and  force  of  expression  into  the  lat- 
ter passages  of  the  air  of  Eglantine,  he  had  belter 
simplify,  than  attempt  lo  ornament  them  ;  other- 
wise the  impassioned  character  of  the  whole  piece 
must  sustain  an  irreparable  injury.  By  the  same 
rule,  if  a  performer  cannot  do  justice  to  the  strong 
and  vindictive  air  of  Elvira  in  the  Opferfest,  she 
will  much  less  injure  the  work  by  omitting  it  alto- 
gether, than  by  giving  it  to  the  hearer  in  the  style 
of  a  tame  solfeggio. 

It  is  one  of  the  severest  of  problems,  so  per- 
fectly to  unite  song  and  instrumental  accompani- 
ment, in  the  rhythmical  movement  of  a  composi- 
tion, as  to  make  them  amalgamate ;  that  is,  to 
make  the  latter  sustain,  heighten,  and  enforce  the 
expression  of  the  passion ;  for  song  and  instru- 
ments are,  in  their  nature,  repugnant  to  each 
other. 

Through  the  medium  of  emphasis,  and  verbal 
articulation,  song  gives  to  the  measure  an  effect 
which,  perhaps,  may  be  compared  to  the  uniform 
breaking  of  waves  upon  the  shore.  Instruments, 
and  particularly  those  of  the  stringed  kind,  divide 
the  time  into  sharp  beats,  mathematically  true, 
like  those  of  the  pendulum.  Now,  justness  of 
expression  requires  a  union  of  these  conflicting 
properties.  The  movement  ought  not  to  be  a 
tyrannical  check — a  driving  mill-hammer,  but 
must  be  to  the  composition,  what  pulsation  is  in 
the  animal  economy.  There  is  no  slow  movement 
in  which  passages  demanding  acceleration  do  not 
occur.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  quick 
movement  but  what  requires  in  many  passages 
moderate  retardation.  These  changes,  in  partic- 
ular cases,  are  absolutely  necessary  to  expression. 

But,  for  God's  sake,  let  no  singer  pi-esume  to 
think  himself  justified,  by  what  is  here  said,  in 
rushing  into  a  hair-brained  mode  of  performance, 
tearing  at  pleasure  into  very  tatters,  any  number 
of  bars  he  may  think  proper;  a  mode  of  proceed- 
ing which  cannot  fitil  to  excite  the  same  feeling  in 
the  hearer  of  taste,  as  is  produced  by  the  clown 
who  distorts  his  limbs  to  amuse  the  mob.  No; 
let  the  acceleration  and  retardation  of  the  time  be 
such  as  to  convey  the  idea  of  their  being  dictated 
by  feeling.  Nor  ought  these  modifications, 
whether  in  a  musical  or  m  a  poetical  point  of 
view,  to  be  admitted,  except  in  accordance  with 
the  tone  and  character  of  the  passion  expressed. 
In  a  duet,  for  instance,  two  characters  which  con- 
trast with  each  other,  will  require  a  ilifferent  mode 
of  expression.  Of  this,  the  duet  between  Licinius 
and  the  High  Priest  in  the  Vestale,  may  serve  as 
an  example ;  the  greater  the  degree  of  dignified 
composure  given  to  the  passages  in  the  part  of  the 
High  Priest,  and  of  energy  and  passion  to  those 
of  Licinius,  proportionably  the  more  stiiking  will 
be  the  effect  produced,  and  yet  music  has  no 
marks  or  signs  by  which  all  tliis,  important  as  it 
confessedly  is,  can  be  denoted.  Such  indications 
can  be  found  only  in  the  feelings  of  the  performer, 
or  of  the  director;  if  they  exist  not  in  one  of  the 
two,  the  metronome  is  unable  to  supply  the  want ; 
all  that  this  can  do  is,  mechanically  to  prevent 
any  gross  mistakes.  As  to  an  attempt  to  denote 
all  the  delic-ate  shades  of  feeling,  and  the  conse- 
quent modifications  necessary  to  give  full  effect 
to  a  performance,  I  have  found  every  endeavor 
fruitless,  and  have  desisted  from  the  task  as  hope- 
less. 

I  send  you,  however,  such  indications  as  I  can 
give,  not  so  much  in  the  hope  that  they  will  satisfy 
the  end  you  have  in  view,  as  in  compliance  with 
your  friendly  request 

lltitsi^itl  (IJoitii£S}jomUtt4£. 

Philadelphia,  Feb.  12. — Your  invalid  corres- 
pondent writes  to  show  you  that  he  is  in  the  land  of 
the  living,  in  spite  of  the  cold  weather,  and  of  a  due 
proportion  of  the  "  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to." 

I  made  an  error  in  my  last  letter  ;  let  me  correct 
it  without  delay.  I  said  that  Mr.  MiiiGNEN's  oratorio 
ot  "  The  Deluge"  was  to  be  performed  by  the  Musical 
Union, — I  was  wrong,  for  the  Harmonia,  I  now  un- 


derstand, has  assumed  the  honor  and  responsibility 
of  placing  it  before  the  public  ;  so  much  for  speaking 
on  hearsay  instead  of  upon  my  own  knowledge,  bat 
when  one's  society  consists  principally  of  nurses, 
doctors  and  the  day's  paper,  one  cannot  expect  to  be 
well  posted  up  in  musical  matters. 

There  have  been  agreat  number  of  concerts  during 
the  many  weeks  I  have  been  obliged  to  keep  in  doors, 
to  say  nothing  of  three  nights  of  Italian  opera  by  the 
L.agrange  troupe.  I  should  have  much  liked  to  have 
heard  Verdi's  Trovatore,  and  reported  to  you  its 
real  reception  by  our  musical  circles,  but  it  was  of 
course  impossible.  Ole  Bdll  has  been  here ; 
GoTTSCHALK  had  a  complimentary  concert  given 
him  and  was  obliged  to  perform  on  a  square  piano; 
the  Musical  Union  opened  die  new  hall  in  Market 
street  with  its  sixth  and  last  concert,  the  remaining 
six  of  the  promised  series  being  indefinitely  post- 
poned ;  the  Mozart  Centennial  Celebration  took 
place  as  announced  and  was  an  entire  failure  in 
every  point  of  view;  Bishop's  first  Ballad  Soire'e 
was  given  last  Wednesday,  the  second  is  announced 
fortomorrow;  Hekman  Thoreecke's  lascsical  eve- 
ning is  to  take  place  to-night;  the  fourth  concert  of 
the  Harmonia,  third  of  the  subscription  series,  was 
given  last  evening,  and  I  hear  was  as  crowded  as 
usual,  notwithstanding  the  condition  of  the  streets, 
which  is  atrociously  sloppy — the  programme  was 
miscellaneous,  selected  almost  without  exception 
from  the  great  masters.  The  first  concert  of  the 
Oratorio  and  Madrigal  society  (the  amialile  Crouch's) 
is  announced  for  the  23d,  when  Lock's  music  to 
"  Macbeth"  is  to  be  sung  ;  the  Glee  and  Madrigal  So- 
ciety, a  separate  affair,  composed  of  Bishop's  classes, 
will  give  its  first  on  the  29th,  while  a  grand  charity 
concert  is  talked  of  for  the  27th.  So  you  see  there 
is  plenty  of  music  for  those  who  are  able  to  go  out 
and  enjoy  it.  I  live  in  hopes  of  hearing  some  of  the 
many  entertainments;  until  I  do,  farewell. 

Veritas. 


lui^jht'^  Jom;nnI  of  Ulusir. 


BOSTOHr,   FEB.   16,   1856. 

Italian  Opera.— "The  Prophet." 

The  great  novelty  of  the  season,  and  the  great 
event — at  least  after  that  performance  of  Don 
Giovanni — has  been  the  production  for  the  first 
time  in  Boston  of  the  far-famed  Prophete  of  Met- 
ERBEER.  The  Boston  Theatre  was  ab.solutely 
crowded  with  a  most  brilliant  audience  on  Friday 
evening  of  last  week,  eager  for  a  first  taste;  and 
on  the  repetition,  Wednesday  evening,  the  audi- 
ence was  above  the  average.  It  was  well,  for 
our  instruction,  that  the  Prophete  had  been 
immediately  preceded  by  Z)on  Giovanni;  nothing 
could  have  brought  out  its  characteristics  in  a 
more  bold  relief;  nothing  could  appear  in  greater 
contrast  than  the  music,  genius,  and  entire  meth- 
ods of  Mozart  and  Meyerbeer.  We  appreciate 
them  both  the  better  by  having  heard  them  in 
close  juxtaposition. 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  excitement  which 
attended  the  first  splendidly  successful  produc- 
tion of  "  The  Prophet"  in  Paris.  It  had  been 
composed  some  eight  years  earlier  under  the.  title 
of  "  The  Anabaptists  ;"  was  re-written,  promised 
to  the  public  of  the  Gr^and  Opera,  and  postponed 
again  and  again  (or  a  year  or  two,  to  allow  of 
infinite  revisions  and  rehearsals,  and  was  finally 
brought  out  (even  then  with  some  curtailments, 
for  it  was  five  hours  long)  on  the  16  th  of  April, 
1849.      It  was   the   third  of  Meyerbeer's   great 
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masterpieces  written  for  the  Grand  Opera ;  and 
his  staunch  admirers  pronounced  it  as  much 
greater  than  the  Iluguenols,  as  that  was  greater 
than  Robert  le  Diable  ;  while  others  find  an  inspi- 
ration, a  spontaneous,  genial  flow  of  musical 
idea,  of  melod}',  in  Robert,  which  disappears  for 
them  more  and  more  in  the  more  ingeniously 
elaborate  and  imposingly  eS'ective  works  which 
followed.  "  The  Prophet"  is  necessarily  criti- 
cised both  from  points  of  view  above  it  and  below 
it ;  from  below,  by  those  who  cannot  appreciate 
what  there  is  in  it  that  is  greater  than  what  they 
have  been  used  to, — the  physically  and  quad 
pasfionally  exciting  common-places  of  the  usual 
popular  Italian  operas ;  there  is  too  much  thought, 
too  much  design,  too  much  voluntary  sacrifice  of 
cheap  effects  in  it  for  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  who  judge  from  the  highest  stand-point, 
from  experience  of  the  inspired  creations  of 
genius  like  Mozart,  Beethoven,  or  even  Rossini, 
while  they  acknowledge  its  great  merits,  see  that 
after  all  it  is  a  work  for  effect,  and  not  a  pure 
creation  of  unquestionable  genius.  Genius,  like 
Mozart,  wins  the  people,  goes  to  the  common 
heart,  and  makes  its  wonders  felt  by  all,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  tasks  the  brain  of  the  thinker, 
of  the  learned,  scientific  critic,  to  discern  the 
tithe  of  the  latent  excellencies  of  its  thoroughly 
learned,  yet  perfectly  spontaneous  product. 
Meyerbeer's  music,  as  such,  disappoints  the  Bel- 
lini, Donizetti,  Verdi  enthusiasts  ;  simply  because 
it  is  really  novel,  runs  in  no  well-worn,  easy  senti- 
mental channels,  taxes  thought  continually  to 
mark  what  it  is,  even  as  it  taxed  thought  and 
volition  on  the  part  of  the  composer  to  bring  out 
such  a  connected  series  of  new  designs  and  weld 
them  all  together  to  his  purpose.  The  mass  there- 
fore found  it,  musically,  strange,  fatiguing,  heavy. 
A  smaller  number,  weary  of  the  hacknied 
Italian  opera  melody,  blessed  or  cursed  wiih  some 
intellectual  curiosity  and  demanding  evermore 
new  thought,  something  to  discover  and  think 
about,  as  well  as  something  just  to  feel  and  be 
stirred  up  with  for  the  moment,  were  delighted 
with  the  curious  wealth  of  novel  effects,  if  not 
ideas,  in  this  elabjrate  score  ;  with  the  ingenious 
fitting  of  quaint,  characteristic  musical  cos- 
tume to  each  point  of  the  dramatic  plot ;  with 
the  wonderful  calculation  of  effects,  sacrificing 
such  momentary  ones  as  others  would  often 
make,  to  greater  effect  of  the  whole.  These 
are  refreshed  by  such  abundant  evidences  of  in- 
vention, such  skilful  devices  to  illustrate  and  help 
on  (he  one  grand  design.  They  say,  here  is  an 
opera  with  something  in  it,  some  positive  addition 
to  the  old  stock,  even  should  it  be  found  wanting 
in  the  scales  of  the  highest  criticism ;  and  many 
will  not  believe  it  can  be  found  so.  A  still  smaller 
few  acknowledge  the  novelty,  the  power,  the 
cleverness,  enjoy  much  in  detail,  and  as  a  whole 
find  it  interesting  and  suggestive,  yet  feel  too 
clearly  that  ingenuity  is  the  right  word  for  it,  and 
not  genius;  that  the  inspiration  is  not  equal  to  the 
study  of  effect;  that  the  direction  after  all  is 
false  and  the  success  of  to-day  is  made  paramount 
to  the  higher  and  eternal  truth  of  Art.  Take 
away  the  great  display,  and  what  greatness  is 
there  left  ?  Remove  it  from  the  theatre,  and 
indeed  from  any  theatre  but  the  Grand  Opera 
of  Paris,  try  over  the  music  on  a  small  scale, 
without  accessories,  and  view  it  simply  musically, 
and  what,  with  all  its  felicitous  and  novelties, 
do  you  find  vitally  inherent  in  its  every  fibre  at 


all  comparable  to  what  you  find  in  music  of 
Mozart,  Rossini,  Weber,  and  the  real  men  of 
genius?  Read  Mozart's  account  of  his  o.vn 
method  of  composing  great  works  (in  his  letter 
on  another  page,)  and  what  can  be  imagined 
more  utterly  opposite  than  the  elaborate,  pain- 
fully piece-meal  method  of  Meyerbeer  ?  He 
is  not  inspired  with  an  ineffably  beautiful  and 
grand  creation  all  at  once,  whole,  as  Minerva 
leaped  from  the  brain  of  Jove.  As  different  as 
possible  from  all  that,  must  have  been  the  genesis 
of  the  Huguenots  and  the  PropMte. 

Such,  we  are  quite  snre,  was  the  result  of  these 
first  trials  on  the  audience  here ;  and  such  it  has 
been  everywhere,  making  allowance  for  the  pecu- 
liar passion  for  stage  effect  which  belongs  to  the 
French  character^  and  culture,  and  makes  the 
Grand  Opera  the  focus  of  talents  such  as  Meyer- 
beer's. One  cannot  but  be  interested  in  the 
play.  It  has  characters  in  it.  Fides  and  Jean 
and  the  Anabaptists  are  not  likely  to  be  soon 
forgotten.  But  of  these  the  poet,  more  than  the 
musician,  seems  to  have  been  the  father.  Scribe 
is  the  most  admirable  of  librettists,  really  one  of 
the  first  dramatists  of  our  age  ;  he  has  furnished 
the  composer  with  a  remarkably  fine  plot  and 
poem ;  has  Meyerbeer  breathed  a  deeper  life 
and  meaning  into  these  characters,  re-created 
them  by  his  music,  as  Mozart  did  those  furnished 
by  Da  Ponte  V  Does  the  music  indicate  more 
meaning  than  the  words?  We  cannot  yet  per- 
ceive it ;  but  it  is  not  time  to  render  final  judg- 
ment on  so  great  a  work,  which  we  have  heard 
performed  but  twice,  and  that  of  course  with  very 
insufficient  means  and  much  curtailment.  It  is 
rather  our  duty  simply  to  report  so  much  as  we 
have  thus  far  found. 

Meyerbeer,  as  M.  Fetis  well  says,  loves  to  deal 
with  mystical  ideas.  "In  Robert,  all  the  interest 
consists  in  the  struggle  of  the  good  and  evil  ge- 
nius for  the  possession  of  a  weak  and  passionate 
soul.  In  the  Huguenots,  it  is  the  most  exalted 
love  in  conflict  with  the  sentiment  of  duty  and 
religious  faith  ;  in  le  Prophete,  it  is  the  annihila- 
tion of  human  sentiments  by  fanaticism."  The 
wild  scenes  of  the  Anabaptist  peasants'  insurrec- 
tion, and  the  eventful  life  of  Jean  of  Leyden 
afforded  fine  sphere  to  the  musician  and  librettist, 
full  of  tragedy,  of  splendid  spectacle,  of  romance 
and  the  most  striking  contrasts.  There  was  the 
charm  of  history,  too,  an  opportunity  to  exercise 
that  tact  in  local  coloring,  which  Meyerbeer 
possesses  in  a  very  high  degree.  They  could 
not  conform  their  drama  strictly  to  the  facts  of 
histoi'y ;  the  conclusion,  for  instance, — a  very 
lame  and  impotent  one,  after  the  stereotype  pat- 
tern of  a  thousand  melodramas,  ending  in  a 
grand  explosion,  which  destroys  the  hero  and  all 
concerned,  is  but  the  play-wright's  cutting  of  the 
knot  of  difficulty.  The  historical  John  was  cap- 
tured and  put  to  death  with  utmost  torture. 
Then  too  the  mere  monotony  of  carnage  and 
fanaticism  required  some  relief,  something  to 
touch  the  human  chords ;  hence  the  invention  of 
the  love  of  John  and  Bertha,  and  the  sublime 
impersonation  of  the  maternal  sentiment  in  Fides. 
These  elements  are  skilfully  wrought  together 
into  a  splendid  combination  of  music,  spectacle 
and  drama. 

The  first  act  gives  us  a  miniature  of  the  times, 
by  a  scene  in  the  environs  of  Dordrecht,  in  Hol- 
land. You  have  on  the  one  side  the  castle  of  the 
lord  of  the  domain,  count  Oberthal ;  on  the  other 


the  simple  peasant  life  of  his  vassals ;  and  you 
are  about  to  see  what  might  occur  in  any  German 
village  at  that  time.  There  is  no  overture,  only 
a  few  measures  of  the  orchestra  as  the  curtain 
rises  on  the  rural  scene ;  it  is  the  hour  of  rest 
from  labor ;  a  peasant  on  the  rocks,  with  a  corne- 
muse  to  his  lips,  summons  his  companions  to  their 
repast,  the  strain  and  echoes  being  given  by  the 
low  clarinet  tones  in  the  orchestra.  (Laughably 
enough,  our  actor  raised  his  horn  to  his  lips  while 
the  echoes  were  sounding,  and  left  the  whole 
matter  to  the  orchestra  the  second  night.)  The 
chorus  of  millers  and  peasants  is  quite  gay  and 
festive,  triangle  and  piccolo  quaintly  chiming  in 
upon  a  droning  harmony.  Bertha,  the  betroth- 
ed of  Jean,  (Miss  Hensler)  enters  and  sings  a 
song  of  joy  at  the  thought  of  soon  meeting  her 
lover  (omitted  here.)  Then  enters  Fides,  the 
mother  of  Jean,  commissioned  to  conduct  his 
bride  to  him.  Their  recitative  is  treated  in  quite 
an  original  and  peculiarly  conversational  manner, 
the  interest  of  the  orchestra  never  for  a  moment 
ceasing.  The  picturesque,  yet  simple  costume  of 
both  ladies,  was  exceedingly  appropriate  and 
tasteful.  Bertha,  as  vassal  of  the  Count,  cannot 
go  without  his  consent,  and  they  approach  the 
castle.  But  now,  strange,  murky  sounds  of  horns 
and  bassoons  herald  the  intervention  of  a  new 
element,  the  fate,  as  it  were,  in  the  drama,  and 
we  hear  the  sombre  choral,  sung  in  unison  and 
octave,  of  the  three  Anabaptist  leaders,  who  soon 
appear  upon  the  rocks  in  the  background  darken- 
ing the  scene.     Here  is  what  they  sing : 


mi  -    ne    De 


This  has  perfectly  the  tone  of  the  rude  chorales 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  yet  we  have  SI.  Fetis' 
assurance  that  it  was  expressly  composed  by 
Meyerbeer.  Thrice  repeated  by  these  gentle- 
men in  black  (Morelli,  Arnoldi  and  Gas- 
p.^RONi,  who  were  capitally  made  up,  especially 
Morelli,  who  looked  like  a  genuine  old  Hussite, 
and  kept  a  right  fanatical  expression  on  his  face), 
and  afterwards  sung  in  full  chorus  by  them  and 
the  peasants,  whom  they  have  effectually  preach- 
ed into  insurrection  and  a  belief  in  a  near  mil- 
lennium, this  chorale  gives  a  sort  of  key-note  to 
the  whole ;  it  is  ominously  effective.  The  loud 
liberty  chorus,  which  follows,  reminds  one  of  the 
first  finale  in  Don  Juan.  They  seize  whatever 
weapons  come  to  hand  and  rush  to  attack  the 
castle,  when  Count  Oberthal,  (Amodio,  very 
oddly  dressed),  laughing  with  his  nobles,  and 
with  a  guard,  comes  out  and  the  valiant  rebels 
shrink  and  try  to  hide  their  weapons.  Scarcely 
noticing  them  he  has  the  throe  black  crows  ex- 
pelled,  pestilent  preachers  of  sedition  that  they 
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are,  and  finds  a  more  welcome  object  in  the  fair 
Bertha,  who  approaches  him  with  Fides,  and  they 
make  their  request  in  a  pretty  duet,  which  was 
nicely  sung.  Bertha  taking  the  upper  part.  The 
count  cannot  part  with  so  much  beauty  and  claims 
Bertha  for  himself ;  the  peasants  are  indignant; 
Bertha  and  Fides  are  seized  and  carried  into  the 
castle,  and  to  improve  the  opportunity,  the  three 
gentlemen  in  black  let  us  hear  again  from  the 
outside  their  Ad  nos,  ad  salutarem  undam.  The 
music  in  all  this  first  act  is  comparatively  simple ; 
no  great  effects  are  attempted,  while  every  detail 
shows  the  most  studied  care. 

Act  II.  introduces  us  to  Jean,  the  future  pro- 
phet. The  scene  is  his  inn,  at  Leyden;  John, 
occupied  with  sweet  thoughts,  awaits  impatiently 
the  return  of  Fides  with  his  bride.  Peasants, 
soldiers,  &e.,  enter  dancing  and  singing,  and  call- 
ing for  beer.  Beautiful  is  the  little  tenor  strain 
in  which  Jean  (Salviani)  thinks  of  Bertha- 
The  three  Anabaptists  also  enter,  and  sit  down 
to  drink ;  are  struck  by  the  resemblance  of  John 
to  a  picture  of  David  in  the  cathedral  of  Munster ; 
inquire  of  the  peasants  if  he  is  brave,  is  an  en- 
thusiast, &c.,  and  when  the  rest  are  sent  out  to 
meet  Bertha,  they  listen  to  the  recital  of  his 
dream,  from  which  they  are  convinced  that  he  is 
their  appointed  prophet  and  king.  The  music  of 
this  dream  is  remarkable.  It  is  preluded  by  a 
snatch  of  the  Coronation  march,  and  accompanied 
by  a  melody  of  low  (lute  tones,  with  aerial  high 
notes  of  the  violins,  which  is  an  anticipation  of 
the  hymn  of  the  choir  boys,  expanded  to  large 
proportions  in  the  great  cathedral  scene  of  the 
Fourth  Act.  The  latter  portion,  where  the 
bloody  images  start  up,  is  terrific,  almost  Frey- 
sc72M/z-like  in  the  accompaniment;  brass  and  tym- 
pani  do  their  utmost.  (Yet  it  may  be  remarked 
that  throughout  the  opera  the  noisier  orchestral 
effects  are  carefully  kept  from  drowning  the 
voices.)  The  Three  are  more  than  ever  per- 
suaded that  he  is  the  Messiah  they  are  seeking, 
and  tell  him  the  dream  betokens  that  he  is  to 
reign  !  He  shrinks  fiom  the  idea,  and  in  a  sweet 
Andante  Pastorale,  in  9-8  measure,  one  of  the 
very  few  melodies  which  one  carries  away  from 
the  opera,  sings  of  a  sweeter  empire :  Un  inrpero 
piu  soave,  Un  affetto  piu  sincero,  in  which  he 
hopes  to  live  and  die  at  home.  They  leave  him, 
repeating  :  "  Thou  shalt  be  king,"  and  he  is  glad 
to  be  rid  of  their  shadow. 

Now  are  heard  strange  sounds  in  the  orchestra, 
— a  galloping  movement  by  two  bassoons,  at  the 
same  time  with  a  measured  march  by  clarinets, 
horns  and  strings,  (rather  a  melodramatic  piece 
of  imitation,)  which  is  soon  explained  by  the 
precipitate  entrance  of  Bertha  pursued  by  sol- 
diers of  the  Count  (in  the  version  here  used,  the 
Count  himself  leads  them.)  Jean  secretes  her  ; 
they  threaten  to  kill  Fides,  whom  they  bring 
with  them,  unless  he  gives  Beriha  up;  the  filial 
sentiment  prevails,  and  he  sinks  into  a  seat  and 
buries  his  head  in  his  hands  in  despair  as  his  be- 
trothed is  hurried  off.  Here  were  the  materials 
for  a  grand  concerted  finale,  according  to  the 
usual  Italian  opera  model;  but  Meyerbeer 
passes  on,  giving  us  the  well-known  truly 
dramatic  song:  Ah,monJils  !  in  which  Fides  blesses 
her  son  for,  this  self-sacrifice.  She  leaves  him  to 
his  own  thoughts  of  vengeance,  and  just  then  the 
Ad  nos  of  the  fatal  Three  is  heard  again  with- 
out, conspiring  with  his  thought,  as  the  three 
witches  with  the   dreams  of  Macbeth.    (It  is  said 


that  Macbeth  was  performed  in  Paris,  about  the 
time  that  Scribe  wrote  this.)  He  calls  thom  in, 
already  theirs,  and  the  act  closes  with  a  quartet 
of  the  four  men,  in  which  the  zeal  of  fanaticism 
gets  the  better  ^of  the  simple  human,  filial  sen- 
timent ;  he  must  see  his  mother  once  before  he 
goes  to  be  their  warrior  prophet ;  they  warn  him 
from  such  weakness ;  again  involuntarily  he  rushes 
to  her  chamber  to  take  one  last  look,  but  at  a 
sudden  explosion  of  the  tympani  (one  of  the 
peculiar  ways  of  marking  a  clima.x  in  this  opera  !) 
he  tears  himself  away  and  follows  the  murky 
Three. 

The  third  act  takes  us  into  the  midst  of  the  tu- 
mult and  carnage  of  the  insurrection.  Amid 
chaotic  blasts  and  alarums  of  the  orchestra  the 
curtain  rises  on  a  winter  scene,  a  frozen  lake, 
with  the  towers  of  Munster  in  the  distance,  which 
the  peasants  are  besieging.  Soldiers  rush  from 
the  sides  dragging  prisoners,  richly  dressed,  no- 
bles, monks,  &c.,  and  the  peasantry  dance  round 
them,  with  a  chorus,  whose  strange  rhythm  lias  a 
remorseless,  wintry  sound :  Du  sang  !  Que  Judas 
succomhe  ! 

The  solo,  too,  of  Zacharias,  sung  with  real  fa- 
natical furor  by  Morelli;  Aussi  nnmhreux  que 
les  eloiles,  is  remarkable  for  its  impetuous  and 
angry  rhythm.  Another  of  the  Three  (leaders 
under  Jean,  still  in  their  suits  of  black)  leads  in 
a  band  of  soldiers,  from  a  hard  day's  fight.  The 
prisoners  are  led  out  in  hope  of  ransom ;  the 
soldiers  are  weary  and  hungry,  and  now  begins  the 
famous  skating  scene.  Groups  of  women  and 
children,  upon  skates,  bring  provisions,  and  then 
there  is  dancing.  The  music  of  the  dances,  espe- 
cially the  Pas  des patineurs,  is  quite  original ;  the 
accompaniment  maiks  the  nervous  measured 
effort  that  propels  the  skates,  while  the  melody 
glides  gracefully  away  in  a  freer  rhythm.  The 
skating  may  have  had  some  poetical  illusion  on 
the  Parisian  stage ;  here  it  was  too  much  in  the 
foreground  and  lacked  remoteness;,  the  clatter 
of  the  skates  was  too  great  for  the  music. 

Next  we  enter  the  tent  of  the  three  Anabap- 
tists, who  are  planning  an  assault  on  Munster, 
without  the  Prophet's  knowledge.  A  quaint 
episode  is  created  by  the  bringing  in  of  Count 
Oberthal  prisoner ;  it  is  too  dark  to  recognize 
him;  he  asks  what  they  are  fighting  for,  is  in- 
structed in  their  fanatical  and  communist  creed, 
pretends  to  wish  to  join  them,  and  takes  the  oath, 
comically  enough,  to  each  of  their  bloody  articles. 
The  music  to  this  is  called  in  the  French  score  a 
Trio  bovffe,  and  indeed  you  seem  for  a  time  to  be 
listening  to  strains  from  "  the  Barber,"  and  begin 
to  confound  our  solemn  friends  with  Don  Basllio ; 
the  dialogue  is  admirably  managed,  and  the  music 
well  conveys  the  hypocritical  tone  of  Oberthal. 
But  the  drollest  is  where  they  strike  a  light,  sink- 
ing a  couple  of  lively  stanzas  as  the  sparks  fly 
from  the  flint — more  curious  than  natural — and 
recognive  their  foe.  As  he  is  sent  off  to  execu- 
tion, Jean  appears  and  saves  him.  He  is  sick  of 
the  cruelties  perpetrated  by  his  followers,  who, 
finding  the  city  still  hold  out  against  them,  begin 
to  murmur,  and  cry  "  Death  to  the  Prophet !  '• 
Here  the  Prophet  rises  in  the  might  of  his  en- 
thusiasm, upbraids  and  quells  them,  and  compels 
all  to  kneel  in  prayer,  and  chant  a  Miserere. 
Eemembering  that  Bertha  is  in  Munster,  he  is 
again  inspired  to  go  on,  and  his  appeal  to  arms 
and  victory  rises  to  one  of  those  climaxes  of  inspi- 
ration, which  explains  his  power  over  his  ignorant 


and  superstitious  followers.  In  the  midst  of  it  he 
thinks  of  Joan  of  Arc,  sees  heaven  open,  and 
hears  the  sound  of  sacred  harps  and  voices  float- 
ing over  Munster.  Poet  and  musician  have  here 
done  their  best  to  work  up  an  imposing  finale. 
The  theme  of  this  concluding  prayer:  Re  del 
Cielo,  has  the  very  familiar  sound  of  one  of  those 
old  Catholic  hymns,  which  has  also  found  its  way 
into  our  Protestant  hymn-books. 

But  we  have  not  room  to  go  through  at  this 
slow  rate.  AVe  must  speak  of  the  last  two  acts 
next  week.  So  far  there  has  been  no  very  in- 
tense personal  development ;  all  has  been  com- 
paratively quiet  in  the  music  and  characters  of 
Fides  and  Bertha;  they  have  been  only  inciden- 
tal to  the  historical  drama :  in  the  great  fourth 
act  their  time  comes,  and  wc  can  only  hint  now 
of  the  sublime  and  thrilling  pathos  which  Mme. 
Lagrange  exhibits  both  in  singing  and  in  ac- 
tion, in  the  part  of  Fides,  one  of  the  most  trying 
roles,  in, those  two  last  acts,  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  range  of  opera.  We  have  seen  nothing 
greater  upon  any  stage  than  the  scene  where  she 
claims  the  Prophet  as  her  son,  aud  then  is  forced 
to  disown  him.  Very  great,  too,  was  she 
in  the  prison  scene,  weere  she  brings  him  to  re- 
pentance. The  music  is  extremely  diflicult,  of 
great  compass,  requiring  abundant  use  of  the  con- 
tralto as  well  as  the  soprano  register,  (it  was 
written  for  Viardot  Garcia,)  ranging  through 
unusual  intervals,  strange  rhythmical  divisions 
and  declamatory  accents ;  yet  she  sang  all  to  a 
marvel.  It  seemed  almost  incredible  for  a  voice 
of  such  slight  substance. 

Miss  Hensler,  too,  appears  to  even  better 
advantage  than  ever  before  in  her  (much 
abridged)  character  of  Bertha ;  she  sang  the 
music  very  sweetly,  fully  sharing  the  applause  of 
the  duets  with  Lagrange,  and  in  one  scene  show- 
ed a  good  deal  of  dramatic  power.  SIg.  Salvi- 
ANi  could  not  look  the  majesty  or  beauty  of  the 
man  who  could  pass  for  a  prophet  and  work  al- 
most miracles  by  the  charm  of  personal  presence  ; 
but  he  did  well,  and  sang  quite  effectively.  With 
the  three  Anabaptists  no  fault  could  be  found ; 
MoRELi.i  was  capital ;  Gasparoni  too,  except 
in  a  too  merry  twinkle  of  the  eye  (yet  they  all 
turned  out  to  be  rogues);  and  Arnoldi's  tenor, 
at  other  times  so  hard,  had  just  the  right  sound 
in  the  rude  Anabaptist  unison  canticles.  The 
choruses  were  sung  effectively ;  the  orchestra, 
allowing  for  its  small  proportion  of  strings  and 
the  maddening  loudness  of  those  drums,  gives, 
we  should  think,  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  rich  and 
curious  instrumentation.  As  for  scenic  display, 
it  of  course  was  not  Paris;  but  the  Coronation 
scene  was  made  quite  brilliant  and  gorgeous,  and 
is  there  another  country  in  the  world,  where  a 
long  procession  could  be  encored  and  repeated 
as  it  was  done  here  at  both  performances  ! 

Our  readers  will  have  an  opportunity  to  satis- 
fy themselves  of  the  transcendant  power  of  Mme. 
Lagrange  as  Fi<les,  this  afternoon,  when  the 
Prophete  will  be  repeated  for  the  finale  of  this 
short  operatic  season. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  was  repeated  Semira- 
mide,  whose  free  spontaneous  outflow  of  volup- 
tuous melody  was  rea'ly  refreshing  after  the  la- 
bored novelties  of  Le  Prophete.  Lagrange 
and  Didiee  were  admirable  again.  On  Monday 
Lucrezia  Borgia  was  repeated,  with  Amodio  as 
the  Duke.  Last  evening  Miss  Hensler's  bene- 
fit in  1  Puritani,  of  which  hereafter. 
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p.  S.  By  announcement  in  another  column  it 
will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Paine  has  yielded  lo  pressing 
petitions  from  many  opera-lovers,  and  will  give  four 
performances  next  week.  Observe  the  evenings  are 
chane-ed. 


New  Music. 

{From  Schuberth  &  Co.,  Hamburg,  Tjeipzig  and  Now  York.) 

CnAELES  Mayer.     Op.  141.     Le  Propkcte,   Grande 
Fantaisic  pour  le  Piano.     Pp.  27. 

A  brilliant  and  difficult  show-piece  for  the  virtuoso 
concert-player,  or  the  ambitions  amateur,  who  pos- 
sesses a  good  deal  of  execution  and  whose  fingers 
itch  for  more.  Ushered  by  the  loud  march,  some  of 
the  principal  motives  of  the  Prophi'le  are  introduced, 
illustrated,  varied,  and  bedeviled  in  the  modern 
fashion,  with  arpeggios,  long  passages  of  tremolo, 
and  so  forth,  cleverly  and  gracefully,  as  Carl  Mayer 
alwas  does,  who  is  one  of  the  more  successful  of 
those  who  follow  next,  yet  a  long  way  after,  Liszt. 
By  the  way,  is  it  not  greatly  to  Liszt's  honor,  what- 
ever his  earlier  career,  that  he,  acknowledged  king 
in  all  that  concerns  execution,  effect,  virtuosity  in 
piano-playing,  never  consents  to  play  a  thing  of  this 
kind  now  in  public,  but  devotes  his  skill  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  master  works  of  genius  t 

A.  GocKEL.     Op.  19.  Souvenir de  Niagara;  Caprice 
Carncteristique.     Pp.  13. 

A  rapid,  galop  like  Allegro,  not  without  grace  and 
sparkle;  not  very  difficult,  hut  nothing  without  clear 
and  free  execution,  and  likely  to  please  many. — 
What  influences  Niagara  may  have  mingled  in  its 
birth,  are  not  apparent.  Niagara  (pictured  on  the 
title-page)  may  help  to  sell  it,  as  the  grand  falls 
have  turned  many  a  mill  erenow. 

A.  GocKEL.     Op.  20.     Les  Adieux,  Notturne  Senti- 
mcn(u/e,  for  Piano;  pp.  10. 

In  the  usual  form  of  Notturnes,  by  Pield,  Kalk- 
brenner,  &e. ;  a  long,  flowing  4-4  melody,  in  Aflat 
at  first  plain,  with  occasional  little  tendrils  of  orna- 
ment, and  light  arpeggio  chords  extended  through 
two  octaves  or  more  ;  afterwards  varied,  the  chords 
struck  alternately  below  and  above,  with  hands  cross- 
ing. Not  particularly  easy  to  play  well.  The  author 
on  the  title  page  styles  himself  El&e  de  F.  Mendels- 
sohn Barllioldy. 

Perdinand   Picker.      I.    PWlagogisdie   BibliotheJc 

(Pedai/O'/ic  Lihrari^)  fur  Piano.    Section  2.  pp.  22. 

—  II.  Farewell  Norturne,  op.    12,  pp.  7. — III.    La 

Gracieuse,  SchoUish  de  Salon. 

No.  1  contains  thirty  little  pieces  for  beginners, 
beginning  with  the  very  simplest  and  pi-ogressing 
by  easy  degrees  to  more  difficult ;  yet  all  quite  simple. 
The  pieces  are  in  many  forms  of  waltz,  march, 
andante  cantabile,  tremolo,  &c.,  and  must  interest  the 
scholar.  Nos.  2  and  3  form  numbers  of  a  series  of 
larger  pieces  for  more  advanced  players,  and  seem 
clever  in  their  waj'. 

The  Family  Pianist  (Piano  Bhimenlese,)  a  selection 
of  Dances,    Manhes,    Airs,    &c.,  arranged    by   J. 

SCIIUBKRTH.      Book  I.,  pp.  11. 

Here  are  very  simple  and  short  arrangements  of 
such  pieces  as  the  Polaci'aair:  Son  vergin  vezzosa, 
from  TPuritani;  the  Rheni.sh  Polka;  the  Corona- 
tion March  from  "  The  Pi-ophct";  Reissiger's  Feen 
Waltz,  Rossini's  Tarantella ;  '•  Last  Rose  of  Sum- 
mer," &c.,  &c. 

(Published  by  Nathan  Richardson.) 
C.  A.   Abler.      Trois   Baqalelles    Characteristiques, 

for  Piano-forte.     No.  3.  Reverie;  pp.  .5. 

A  pleasing,  pensive  little  melody  in  E  major,  with 
the  four  parts  of  the  harmony  well  individuated  ;  the 
treatment  and  moilulation  refined,  and  nothing  very 
common-place,  until  you  reach  an  unmeaningly 
long  die-away  see-saw  upon  tonic  and  dominant 
at  the  end.  The  only  difficulty  to  the  player  will  be 
found  in  some  widely  dispersed  harmonies  near  the 
beginning. 


A.  Henselt.     Op.  13.    Mazurha  et  Polha ;  pp.  9. 

After  Ciioi'iN  few  preserve  the  spirit  of  the  Ma- 
zurka— that  wildflower  of  native  Polish  melody,  full 
of  a  delicate,  deep,  burning  feeling,  so  happily  as 
Henselt.  The  form  in  itself  is  always  interesting, 
but  doubly  so  when  it  becomes  a  mould  to  the  inspi- 
rations of  so  pottic  a  composer.  This  one  is  well 
worth  the  trouble  to  learn  it.  The  Polka  too,  is 
above  the  common  humdrum  character  of  polkas, — 
the  work  of  an  artist.  Both  pieces  are  above  me- 
dium difficulty. 

H.  Bbrtixi.  Mother  and  Daughter ;  four  easy,  pretty 
Duets,  for  the  piano ;  pp.  5  each.    Price  25  cts.  each 

The  domestic  title  tells  the  purpose  of  these  very 
nice  little  pieces  for  the  juvenile  stages  of  four-hand 
practice.  There  is  a  certain  grace  of  style  about 
even  the  least  things  of  Bertini. 

C.  T.  Brux:?er.  Tiventy-four  very  easy  melodies  for 
young  pupils,  for  four  hands.  In  five  numbers,  each 
of  5  pages  ;  20  cts.  each. 

These  are  of  the  very  simplest  sort  of  exercises. 
The  hand  remains  in  one  position  through  each 
piece,  and  in  the  upper  part  the  two  hands  play  the 
melody  all  through  in  octaves,  with  scarce  an  excep- 
tion. All  are  kept,  too,  in  the  natural  key  until  the 
last  few  numbers,  which  enter  A  minor,  F  and  G. 

Tickets  are  already  selling  briskly  for  the  Beet- 
hoven Festival  on  the  1st  of  March.  Those  who 
would  secure  choice  seals  must  lose  no  time.  The 
original  plan  of  the  programme  has  been  somewhat 
varied ;  it  will   probably  be  announced   in  full  ne.xt 

week Otto   Dkesel's   Second   Soire'e  cannot 

take  place  to-night  on  account  of  indisposition.  It 
will  probably  occur  on  Wednesday.  Among  the 
classical  novelties  of  the  occasion  Mr.  Dresel  will 
produce  a  Trio  (for  piano,  violin  and  'cello,)  com- 
posed by  a  lady,  namely  the  gifted  and  early  lamented 
sister  of  Mendelssohn,  Madame  Fanny  Hknsel. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  announce 

a  Sacred  Concert  to-morrow  evening  with  the  aid  of 
Lagrange,  Henslee,  and  the  other  artists  of  the 
Italian  Opera,  just  about  to  leave  us. 

London  gossip  s.ays,  quite  positively,  and  without 
contradiction  so  far,  that  Mme.  Jenny  Lind  Gold- 
sciiMiDT  is  about  to  appear  once  more  in  opera. 
The  story  is  that  Messrs,  Lumley,  Mitchell  and  Otto 
Goldschmidt  have  taken  Her  Majesty's  Theatre, 
which  has  been  shut  up  for  two  or  three  years  (ever 
since  ihe  great  Johanna  Wagner  law-suit_),  and 
which  Jenny  alone  was  able  to  make  profitable. 
She  is  to  be  the  prima  donna;  but  what  farther  has 
not  transpired.  We  wish  it  might  prove  true.  That 
the  greatest  singer  of  our  age,  the  one  prima  donna 
who  has  genius  in  the  highest  sense,  and  who  knows 
music  and  all  its  masterworks  as  well  as  she  knows 
how  to  sing,  should  now,  in  the  fullness  of  her  powers, 
abandon  their  greatest  sphere  of  exercise,  is  a  calam- 
ity to  the  best  interests  of  Art,  In  a  great  artist 
humanity  realizes  one  of  its  own  ideals;  the  artist  is 
for  us  what  we  cannot  all  be  for  ourselves ;  the 
world  cannot  afford  that  private  life  should  claim 
the  whole  of  such  an  one ;  they  come  too  seldom 
and  their  age  needs  theirgift.  May  the  rumor  prove 
true,  and  may  wo  yet  see  Jenny  Lind  in  opera  in 
America  I 

Kladeradatsch,  the  German  Punch,  is  very  funny 
about  Tannliduser,  as  performed  last  month  at  Berlin, 
It  gives  a  parody  of  the  poem,  of  which  the  hero  and 
the  plot  are  Richard  Wagner  himself  and  his  for- 
tunes, with  a  series  of  pictorial  caricatures,  represent- 
ing scenes  before,  during  and  after  the  performance. 
Under  the  first  head  we  have  the  poor  conductor, 
spent  with  his  gigantic  labors  of  rehearsal,  put  to 


bed ;  on  the  floor  a  heap  of  used-up  batons,  with  one 
more,  marked  "  reserve,"  lying  across  the  score  of 
Tannhiiuser  upon  the  music-stand, , ,  .Punch  himself, 
the  great  original  all-sided  Mr.  Punch,  who  lives 
and  rules  in  England,  has  been  amusing  himself, 
seeing  that  it  was  so  much  the  fashion,  with  manu- 
facturing "  Rossiniana,"  in  which  of  course  he  suc- 
ceeds better  than  anybody  else.     Here  they  are : 

The  French,  Belgian  and  German  papers  are  full 
of  the  s.iyings  of  Rossini,  Since  the  "  illustrious 
maesiro"  has  given  up  music,  he  has  taken  to  com- 
posing jokes.  Most  of  his  Ion-mots  are  in  the  Bouffe 
style.  Nothing  is  too  extravagant  for  his  humor,  so 
long  as  he  succeeds  in  making  you  laugh.  We  will 
endeavor,  from  memory,  to  reproduce  a  few  of  his 
most  brilliant  sayings,  as  they  have  been  reproduced 
lately,  by  Hiilcr,  Leromte,  Escudier,  and  others  : — 

He  said  of  tlie  celeln-ated  Marqnisa  di  Z ,  that 

she  had  ''a  mind  tliat  changed  as  often  as  a  play- 
liill;  what  she  promised  tu-day  she  rarely  performed 
to-morrow." 

Rossini  defines  Bellini.  Ilale'vy,  and  Weber  as  fol- 
lows: "The  first  is  natural,  the  second  unnatural, 
and  the  third  supernatural." 

He  says  Costa  is  "  honest  and  clever ;  but  ex- 
tremely conceited.  The  reason  why  he  wears  gloves 
when  he  conducts,  is  for  fear  of  soiling  his  fingers 
with  other  composers'  music." 

He  gives  as  his  reason  for  not  composing  anything 
more,  that  the  ''  musical  market  is  overdone.  What 
will  you,  when  the  opera  is  turned  into  nothing  bet- 
ter than  a  stock-exchange — overrun  with  worthless 
notes?" 

"  The  English  goto  the  opera  to  sleep — the  French 
to  talk — the  Germans  to  dream — the  Italians  to  lis- 
ten." 

Rossini  said  of  a  Belgian,  who  had  more  than  his 
fair  share  of  nation.al  ugliness,  "If  that  fellow  had 
been  in  the  Ark,  we  should  not  have  had  one  of  the 
Singe  species  left.  All  the  monkeys  on  board  would 
have  died  of  envy," 

A  lady,  with  whom  he  had  been  dining  was  press- 
ing him  to  favor  the  society  with  a  song,  "  Really, 
madame,"  exchiimed  Rossini,  "  you  treat  us  poor 
musiciMns  as  if  we  were  so  many  starved-out  robins  ; 
you  throw  us  a  few  crumbs  from  your  table,  and  then 
expect  ns  to  perch  on  your  window-sill,  and  begin 
sinking !" 

Wanner  offered  to  play  him  a  few  specimens  of 
his  Music  of  the  Future.  "No,  no,"  eagerly  ejacula- 
ted Rossini;  "let  us  rather  enjoy  the  Music  of  the 
Present;  it  is  wrong,  vou  know,  to  anticipate  the 
future.  Besides,  7no7i  clier  Doeteur,  I  can  tell  3'ou,  I  do 
not  take  the  slightest  pleasure  in  listening  to  Post- 
Obits," 


Crowded  Out,    Notices  of  the  past  week's  con' 
certs,  already  in  type,  must  lie  over  till  our  next. 


Itail.aii  0|)era....lSostosi  Theatre. 

The  Director  of  the  Italian  Opera  Troupe  has  the  honor  to 
nnnonnre  tluit,  in  de^renre  to  the  penernl  demand  of  the 
Publir,  and  the  Press,  he  has  dfteruiiDed  to  give  four  more 
representatinns  at  the  Ho.iton  Theatre 

Tn  mjikins  the  ahr>ve  annovmcf^ment  he  deems  it  but  just  to 
himself  to  state  that  it  is  only  at  the  reiterared-requesfs.  bnth 
personal  and  by  letter,  of  the  patrons  of  the  Opert,  that  he  has 
determined  to  abandon  the  givinf;  of  three  representations  in 
N'  w  York  dnrinff  the  week,  giving  four  h(>re  instead,  and  that 
Friday  the  22d  inat  will  be  most  positively  the  last  time  that 
the  artists  compii^inp:  this  troupe  can  appear  in  Boston,  as 
they  aie  under  ronfraet  to  commence  an  eng;igement  in  Phil- 
a  lelphia  on  Monday  the  25th  inst. 

The  four  performances  here  will  be  as  follows  :^ 

MONDAY.  Feb.  IR, LUCIA  DI  LAMMERMOOR. 

For  the  Benefit  of  Max  Maretzek,  when  in  addition 

to  other  attractions,  Mile.  Didiee  will  sing 

"  La  Colassa,"  in  costume. 

TUESDAY,  Feb.  19 DON  GIOVANNI. 

TQUHSDAY,  Feb.  21, TL  EAKBIERE  DI  SEVIGLIA, 

(By  general  desire.) 

FRIDAY,  Feb.  22d.  Nstional   Holiday  — Last   Night   of  tKe 

Opera — A  Favorite  Opera,  and  the  National  Anthem, 

by  the  entire  Company,  will  be  given. 

Tickets  for  either  performance  at  E.  H.  WADE'S,  No.  197 
Washington  sfreefc. 

Parquet  and  First  Circle ,3?1.50 

Balcony 2.(0 

Second  Circle. 1.00 

With  secured  seats. 

OTTO  DRESEIi'S  SOIRiEES. 

The  Second  Soiree,  which  has  been  announced  for  (his  eve- 
ning, is  unavoidably  postponed  to  WEDNESDAY  EVENING 
next,  Feb.  20th,  at  Messrs.  Chickeriog's  Rooms. 

Tickets  One  Dollar  each,  at  the  usual  places. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY. 

A  GRAND  SACRED  CONCERT  will  te  given  by  the  Society 
on    SUNDAY  EVENING,    Feb.  17,   at  the    SJDSIO  UaLL, 
consisting  of  genia  selected  from  Rossini's 
MOSES  IN  EGYPT, 

Aiid  STABAT  MATER. 
Madame  DE  LAGRANGE  has  Isindly  volunteered  hervahiable 
aid  on  this  occasion. 

The  Society  will  also  be  assisted  by 
Mile.  DIDIEE,   Miss  UENSLBR, 

Signori  BRlGNOI.r,  SALVIANT, 

MORELLI,  and  AMODIO,  of  the 

ITALIAN  OPERA  COMPAAY. 

MAX  MARETZEK,  CARL  ZEBRAHN Conductors. 

F.  F.  MULLEK Organist. 

Tickets  with  secured  Seats,  SI  each,  may  be  obtained  at  E. 
H.  Wade's,  No.  197  Washington  street,  and  at  the  Hall  on  the 
evening  of  the  Concert.  Membt-is  will  dispense  with  their 
usual  privilege,  and  are  requested  to  be  in  attendance  at  7 
o'clock. 

Doors  open  at  6'^  ;  to  commence  at  7>2  o'clock. 

H.  L.  HAZELTON,  Secretary. 

ED.  B.  ROBINSON, 

I'l-A.nsrO-FOI^TE     TTjnSTEK.. 

Orders  received  at  Richardson's  Masical  Exchange,  282 

Washington  Street. 


^JOB  PEfflTING  neatly  \ 


\  promptly  executed  at  this  Office. 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL  HARP, 

A  COLLECTION  of  Hvmn  Tunea,  Sentpnces  and  Ch.ints, 
of  both  Ancient  and  Modern  Composers,  cjirefully  selected 
from  various  publiciitions,(liy  penni.-^siou,}  and  designed  more 
pur'icularly  for  Congregatinnal  u^ics,  and  Social  Religious 
Meetings;  together  ^'ith  a  Tariecy  of  Tunes  for  SiibbaLh, 
Schools. 

This  volume  comprises  a  selection  from  the  best  pieces  of 
the  best  and  most  popular  Church  Music  Bonks  of  the  day, 
and  will  be  highly  esteemed  by  tho-e  who  would  desire  their 
favorites  gathered  from  many  and  bound  in  one  neat  and 
convenient  voJume. 

Published  by  Oliver  Ditson,115  Washington  St. 

UsTAUGUItATIGK  OF   THE  STATUE 


BEETHEO'VEnsr. 

THE  Directors  of  the  BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Comniittee  of  the  Orchestral  Concerts, 
propose  to  celebrate  the  placing  of  CRAWFORD'S  BKONZE 
STATUE  of  BEETHOVEN  in  the  MUSIC  UALL,  by  a  Grand 
Festival  to  take  pl;ice  oq  SATURDAY,  Mar<h  1st,  1856. 

The  Festival  will  open  with  a  Poetical  Prologue,  written  and 
recited  by  W'm.  W.  Story,  Esq.  The  Prologue  ended,  the  Pro- 
gramme will  be  as  nearly  as  possible  the  following  : 

The  three  orchestral  movements  of  the  Ml^TH  (Choral) 
Stmphont — Hallelujah  Chorus  from  the  "  Mount  of  Olives" — 
Fantasia  for  Piano,  Chorus  and  Orchestra — Grand  Aria  from 
Ficfel'o — First  m()Tenient  of  Violin  Concerto  ;— all  being  com- 
positions of  BEETHOVEN. 

As  the  Festival  is  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  the  greatest 
of  Composers,  and  as  it  is  the  first  time  that  a  Sratue  of  a 
great  artist  has  been  erected  in  America,  the  Committee  hope 
there  will  be  shown  am(mg  the  members  of  the  musiral  pro- 
fession a  desire  to  assist  in  the  said  celebration,  and  will  grate- 
fully receive  any  proposition  from  individual  artists  to  that 
effect.  In  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

CHARLES  C.  PEUKINS,  Chairman. 


[Cr"  Soured  seats  to  the  above  named  Festival  will  be  ready 
for  sale  at  Richardson's  Musical  Esi^hange,  No.  282  Wiishiug 
ton  street,  on  and  after  Monday,  Feb.  4th,  1856.  Price  of 
Tickets  One  Dollar.  The  diagram,  of  the  house  may  be  seen 
at  the  above  named  place. 

For  further  particulars  inquire  of  NATHAN  RICHARDSON. 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

a  fajtr  of  Ert  anil  litaaluri, 

Published  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Boston. 

T-tvo  Dollars  per  annum,  in  advance. 

During  the  three  years  since  it  was  established,  this  Journal 
has  met  "with  continually  increasing  favor,  and  it  will  enter 
upon  its  EIGHTH  VOLUME  with  the  number  for  Saturday, 
October  6th. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas  ;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  AVorks 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories  ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Moral,  Social,  and  Religious  bearings;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  &o.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painl-'^^>>,^%0.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &c. 

0=-Back  nu     -VCJ-^-pm  the  commencement, can  be  fur- 


nished.   Add-ie.  fafar/aid) 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     9  '    Broadway,  NX, 

MUSICAL    PRESENTS. 

NOVELLO'S  OCTAVO  EDITIONS  OF  ORATORIOS,  in 
Vocal  Score,  with  a  separate  aJ-companimentfor  the  Organ 
or  Piano-Forte.  By  VI^CENT  Novello.  The.««  works  will  he 
found  appropriate  presents,  combining  elegance  with  a  mode- 
rate outlay  for  a  standard  work. 

WOB.'KS  ALREADY  COMPLETED : 

HAYDN'S 

Creation, (Bound)  SI. 25 

HANDEL'S 

Solomon, (Bound)  1 .88 

Israel  in  Egypt, "        1.63 

Messiah, "        1-6.3 

Samson, "        1-88 

Judas  ftlaccabseus, "        1.6.3 

Jephtha, "        1-63 

Dettingen  Te  Deum,  1  fPanprl  0  63 

Coronation  Anthem,  "  Zadock  the  Priest,"  J  •■•  ■>"''' 

Joshua, (Bound)  1.38 

Acis  and  Galatea,  ( Paper  covers)  75  ) 

Alexander's  Feast.  "  80} "        2.25 

Ode  to  St  Cecilia's  Day,    "  50  ) 

Deborah "        163 

Saul, "        1.63 

MENDELSSOHN'S 

St.Paul "        1.63 

Hymn  of  Praise — Lobgesang,  (Paper)  ®1. 00  1  ^        -i   qq 

As  the  Hart  Pants,                       "            .SS)'-'  '-'"' 

MOZART,   HAYDN,   AND   BEETHOVEN. 
The  Three  Favorite  Masses,  with  the  Latin  words,  and  an 
English  adaptation  by  R.  G.  Loraine,  Esq.,  namely : 

Mozart's  Twelfth  Mass, (Paper)  88  ) 

Haydn's  Third  or  Imperial,     '•        63  J (Bound)2.13 

Beethoven's  Mtiss  in  C,  '■        63 ) 

"  Engedi ;  or  David  in  the  Wilderness,  (Paper)  0.75 

Mozart's  15th Mass  tthe celebrated  Requiem,).. .        "        0.50 

ROMBERG'S 
Lay  of  the  Bell, "       0.63 

All  the  Choruses  from  the  octavo  editions  may  be  had  sepa- 
rately, troin  3  cents  to  13  cents  each. 

Also  e.ach  piece  Irnm  the  above  Oratorios  to  be  had  sepa- 
rately in  full  music  size. 

C.    BREVSJNG, 
IMPORTER.   OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erarcl's    Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

[0=*  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TEACH  EK     ©5"     MUSIC, 
265  "WasSiingtoa  Street,  Boston. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

3Ianiifactory,  379  "VVasliinstoii  Street) 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

MR.  J.  C.  D.  PARKER, 

WILL  he  happy  to  give  instruction  in  Piano-forte  and 
Orgau   playing,  and  the  Theory  of  Music.     Address; — 
No.  3  Uay  ward  Place.  May  26.  tf 

J.    M.    MOZART. 

B.A.SSO. 

RESIDENCE,    18  MARION  STREET,   BOSTON. 
Address  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange,  232  Washington  St. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Term.''.  S50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  !if30  per  quarter  of  12  Ic^'sons,  one  a  week. 


CHICKERING   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


J.  S.  D^^GHT,  21  School  Si.  Boston. 


W^AREROOMiS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 


ED"WARD    !■.    BAI.OH,       MUSIO     AlfD     JOB     PBIUTIUG    OFFICE, 


JUNIATA  BALLADS,  (for  Little  Singers,)  by  Madame 

M.  D    Sullivan, £5 

MANUAL    OF    HAllMONY    AND    TUOROUGU-BASS, 

by  J.  C.  D  PiKKER 75 

THE  PIRST  BOOK  I'OR  THE  PIANO-FOKTE,  by  A. 

Le  ('ARPENTIER, 75 

MODEKN  SCHOOL  FOR  TUB  PIANO-FORTE,   by  N. 

RiCUARDSoN,  (Sih  thou^and  now  ready,) 3. CO 

(ET^The  above  valnable  works  are  publi.'^hed  at  the  Musical 
EXCHAKGE,  Bosron.  by  NATHAN  RICIIAKDSON,  Agent  for 
Lighte,  Newton  &  Bradbury's  celebrated  Piano-Fonea. 

OP.    F.    ID03D<3-E, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  PIANO-FOHTK  IHRDWARE, 

10  BeaelL  St.  Boston,  and  VV.  Cambridge,  AIs. 

[i:7-PIAN0S  FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET. 

SIG.    AUGUST©    BENDELARI, 

RESIDENCE,  No.  86  PINCKNEY  ST. 

GEORGE   W.  PRATT. 

MUSIC  ROOM    UNDER    PARK  STREET  CHURCH. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF     THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  56  Kneeland  Street. 


MLLE.  GABRIELLE  DE  LA  MOITE 

INSTRUCTION    on  ihe   PIANO-FORTE 

And  may  be  addressed  at  her  residence,  55  Hancock  St. 


CARl.    HAUSE 

OFFERS  his  services  as  Instructor  in  Thorouch  Bass  and 
in  the  hitrht-r  branches  of  Pi^ino  playing.  The  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Professional  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  wi^h 
to  accomplish  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
ing, is  respHcrfuily  requested 

Mr.  Hause  may  be  jiddre.sped  at  the  music  store.i  of  Nathan 
Hichard:-on,  282  VVashmgton  St.,  or  G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  Row. 

MEYER    &    TRETBAR, 

Smjinrtrrs  unit  ^^nlilisjiPrB  nf  ^iJusir, 

BUFFALOj    N.   Y. 

0=-AGENTS  for  the  Publishing  House  of  G.  M.  MEYER,  Jr. 
Brunswick. 


SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

5I?IPOKTER§  OF  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

HAV£  BEMOVED   TO 

No.  769  BKOADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 
NEW    YORK. 

CARD. 

MR.  PIERRE  BERTHOUD,  Professor  of  Mnsic, 
graduate  of  the  Conservatoire  de  Paris,  pupil  of  Neu- 
mann, Maledeu  and  other  distinguishecl  Ulusieians  at  P:irifl, 
begs  to  annouDie  that  he  is  now  ready  to  take  pupils  in  Bos- 
ton, on  the  Piano,  Musical  Composition,  Harmony,  etc. 

He  i.s  permitted  to  refer  to  Kev.  Dr.  E.  N.  Kirk,  Boston  ;  Prof. 
Agassiz,  Prof.  Guyot,  Cambridge;  J.  S.  Dwight,  Bostnn. 

Mr.  B.  may  be  addressed  at  Nathan  Kirhardson's.  Oliver 
Bitsun's.and  lieed  &  Co.'s  .Music  Store.=,  Boston,  or  at  Alonzo 
Tripp's.  Principal  of  the  Young  Lidies' Institute,  now  opening 
at  35  Centre  street,  Roxbury. 

MB.  AUGUST  PRIES. 

Teacher  of  Music,  will  be  ready  to  receive  pupils  after  October 
1.5rh,and  mny  be  addressed  at  Kichftrd>on's  Musical  Exrhauge, 
282  Washington  street,  or  at  Lis  residence,  15  Dis  Place. 

ADOLPH     KIELBLOCK, 

TE  .AGHER    OF    MUSIC, 
V  .     S.     H  O  T  E  I,. 

Communications  can  be  left  at  Mr.  Ditson's  music  store. 

G.  ANDRE   &.   CO.'S 

Stfot   of    jForcitjn    anb    Bonusti:    <ttusit, 

19   S.  NINTH   STREET,   ABOTE  CHESTNUT, 

(East  side,)  PHIL.iDELPHIA. 

ICT^A  catalogtte  of  our  stork  of  Foreig:n  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  published.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 

TEACHER  OF  MUSIC,  265  Washington  St. 

RESIDENCE.... 13  SHAWMUT  STIUJET,  BOSTON. 

TERMS  OP  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line , 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  in.sertion,  per  line 5  ct-s. 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  first  insertion ©12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent. . .  .S6  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20  cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  advercisementfl, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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The  Mission  of  Mozart. 

Leading  Characteristics  of  his  Genius  and 
HIS  Works. 

BY   A.    OULIBICHBFP. 

(Continued  from  p.  154  ) 

Mozart's  models  for  the  Opera  and  Orches- 
tral Music  were  his  contemporaries ;  on  the  one 
side  tlie  Italians  taken  in  a  mass,  as  representa- 
tives of  vocal  melody,  on  the  other  side  his  fa- 
mous countrymen  and  friends,  Gldck  and 
Joseph  Haydn.  Placed  between  the  interests 
of  song  and  of  the  drama,  it  was  his  task  to  har- 
monize their  rival  claims,  by  subordinating  them 
to  a  third  interest,  which  was  peculiarly  his  own. 
In  other  words,  he  had  to  uphold  with  all  the 
power  at  his  command  the  principle  of  lyric- 
dramatic  truth  ;  to  point  out  a  significant  and 
brilliant  sphere  for  execution,  when  the  singers 
had  more  than  was  necessary  ;  especially  to  lend 
to  theatrical  music  a  value  independent  of  its 
application,  so  that  a  piece,  taken  out  from  its 
connection  and  its  text,  should  still  always  be 
good  music,  clear,  expressive,  beautiful,  in  har- 
mony with  itself  as  well  as  with  the  hbretto.  No- 
where did  Mozart  introduce  so  great  a  number 
of  combinations  and  develop  such  a  wonderful 
variety  of  talents,  as  in  the  opera,  which  com- 
pels us  to  treat  this  subject  more  at  length  and  in 
detail,  than  all  the  others. 

It  has  been  maintained,  that  I\Iozart's  operas 
are  a  mi.xture  of  Italian  music  and  French  decla- 
mation. This  is  true  ;  and  yet  the  most  classical 
pas.sages  of  Mozart  resemble  neither  the  operas  of 
Gluck,  nor  those  of  the  Italians  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, nor  any  that  have  been  made  in  our  times. 
The  reason  is,  that  in  the  study  of  the  masters 
Mozart  studied  the  principle  or  tendency  of  the 
school   far  more   than   the    individual  manner; 


borrowing  from  all  periods  of  music,  he  yet  copied 
nothing,  but  modified  all  according  to  the  nature 
of  its  universal  spirit,  and  according  to  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  harmonious  co-operation 
of  these  different  contributions  could  be  realized. 
The  science  of  counterpoint  had  become  quite  a 
different  thing  under  his  hands  from  what  it  had 
at  first  been.  Just  so  with  the  French  declama- 
tion ;  just  so  witli  the  Italian  melody. 

In  the  musical  drama  every  kind  of  song  has 
its  proper  and  appointed  place,  which  is  indicated 
in  the  very  nature  of  things.  Conversation  and 
monologue  are  treated  as  simple  recitative ;  "  a 
certain  warmth  and  interest  in  the  action  give 
occasion  for  the  obligato  recitative,  which,  in 
quite  natural  sequence,  leads  in  the  true  lyrical 
moment,  the  moment  of  impassioned  outgush,  in 
which  melodic  song  predominates.  When  the 
recitative  is  incorporated  into  the  piece  of  music 
and  subjected  to  a  positive  rhythm,  it  takes  more 
especially  the  name  of  declamation.  There  area 
multitude  of  cases  in  which  declamation  must  be 
used  pre-eminently  before  melody.  As  often  as 
one  speaks  without  being  strongly  moved,  or  when 
one  is  in  the  highest  degree  excited,  or  when  the 
action  must  follow  the  progress  of  the  words,  or 
when  an  animated  and  rapid  dialogue  does  not 
allow  the  music  to  round  itself  off  in  periods, 
or  when  the  situation  is  too  pressing  for  one  to 
dwell  long  upon  what  he  feels,  the  declamatory 
movement  will  in  general  produce  a  far  more 
dramatic  effect,  than  the  melodic  song.  The 
simplest  common  sense  shows  us,  that  a  man,  who 
knows  that  it  is  certain  destruction  for  him  to 
remain  a  minute  longer  where  he  is,  will  not  stop 
long  to  express  his  feelings  in  an  aria  or  a  tender 
duet,  when  every  note  increases  the  danger  and 
deals  a  deadly  blow  to  the  illusion.  And 
these  are  the  absurdities,  with  which  the  lyric 
drama  has  been  so  much  and  so  often  reproached, 
as  if  the  kind  were  answerable  for  the  stupidities 
of  text-makers  and  musicians. 

It  is  a  fact  that  neither  the  Italians  nor  the 
French  understood  the  art  of  so  dividing  dia- 
logue and  music,  song  and  declamation,  as  to 
satisfy  the  music-lovers.  The  Italians  multi- 
plied the  arias  entirely  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
singer,  without  troubling  themselves  about  the 
dramatic  reasons ;  which  did  not  prevent  them, 
however,  from  making  their  recitative  in  opera 
seria  terribly  long  and  tedious.  Gluck  never 
employed  arias  unfitly;  but  he  turned  over  to 
dialogue  a  great  many  situations,  in  which  the 
music  might  have  developed  itself  to  good  ad- 
vantage. The  grand  French  and  the  grand  Ital- 
ian opera,  different  as  they  were  in  principle, 
yet  had  one  fault  in  common :  the  recitative  took 
far  too  great  a  part  in  them.    To  what  shall  we 


ascribe  this  want  of  proportion  between  the  parts 
which  make  up  the  musical  drama,  and  this  pre- 
ponderance of  a  form  of  song  which  in  its  nature 
is  least  pleasing?  The  question  is  easily  an- 
swered. They  understood  how  to  make  cava- 
tinas,  bravura  airs  and  choruses,  even  duets, 
though  these  not  quite  so  well.  But  what  was 
understood  by  neither  one  school  nor  the  other, 
was  the  ensemble  pieces.  Even  Gluck  had  shown 
no  very  remarkable  skill  in  this.  Accordingly 
they  treated  a  musical  situation,  when  it  divided 
itself  between  three  or  four  persons,  in  recita- 
tive dialogue,  and  seldom  used  it  for  a  Terzet 
or  a  Quartet.  The  literati  triumphed  upon 
such  occasions.  See,  e.\claimed  they  to  the 
fi  lends  of  music,  what  is  made  out  of  the  verse 
of  Areas  in  the  Iphigenia  : 

II  I'attend  a  I'autel,  pour  la  sacrifier! 
Compare  the  effect  of  the  tragic  scene  with  the 
effect  of  the  lyric  scenes,  and  then  measure  the 
relative  power  of  the  two  arts,  which  you  place 
upon  a  level.  They  had  but  too  much  reason, 
not  as  against  music,  but  as  against  Gluck.  Ra- 
cine's flash  of  lightning,  which  falls  upon  some 
shreds  of  recitative :  Mon  e'poux !  mon  pere  ! 
son  pere  !  o  de'sespoir  !  6  crime  !  produces  pre- 
cisely the  effect  of  an  exploded  petard.  To  wish 
with  a  meagre  recitative  to  contend  against  the 
tragic  and  harmonious  power  of  a  great  poet,  is 
actually  a  ridiculous  sham-fight,  in  which  the 
musician  makes  use  of  the  scabbard  instead  of  the 
blade. 

But  patience  ;  here  comes  one,  who  will  put 
an  end  to  the  cry  of  the  music-hating  critics 
and  will  prove  that  the  most  ideal  form  of  the 
drama  is  also  the  truest.  The  Nozze  di  Figaro 
and  Don  Giovanni  gave  at  last  thenormSl  plan, 
according  to  which  a  l.bretto  and  a  score,  whether 
in  the  tragic  or  the  comic,  should  be  made.  In 
them,  both  poets  and  musicians  learned  a  new 
trade.  In  them  all  the  musical  situations,  whe- 
ther in  motion  or  points  of  rest,  were  cut  out  for 
music :  arias,  duets,  terzets,  quartets,  quintets 
and  sextets,  choruses  and  finales ;  the  recitative, 
reduced  to  the  indispensably  necessary,  was 
stripped  of  its  right,  which  it  had  exercised  in 
the  fullest  degree  for  almost  two  centuries,  of 
wearying-  and  exhausting  the  hearers ;  instead  of 
occupying  the  half  of  an  opera,  or  more,  it 
now  filled  butan  insignificant  part  of  it.  In  the  590 
pages  of  the  score  of  Don  Juan  (Leipzig  edition), 
we  find  not  more  than  45  of  simple  or  of  obligato 
recitative.  Now  for  the  first  time  could  a  rational 
comparison  be  made  between  the  drama  spoken 
and  the  drama  sung. 

It  was  but  a  small  thing,  however,  to  have 
shortened  the  recitative;  it  was  necessary  to 
make  it  beautiful,  to  lend  it  a  degree  of  musical 
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interest,  -which  in  itself  it  had  not.  Porpora 
and  Gluck  bad  perfeeted  declamation ;  they 
brought  it  to  the  point  of  truth  and  accuracy, 
where  it  is  as  little  liable  to  any  further  change, 
as  are  the  natural  inflexions  of  the  voice,  which 
it  imitates,  or  as  are  the  chords.  However  well 
the  recitative  may  be  declaimed,  it  has  value  only 
as  pure  music ;  this  the  harmony  and  instrumen- 
tation can  lend  it.  Gluck  in  this  regard  had 
done  much;  Mozart  did  much  more.  With  the 
one  the  instrumentation  is  still  nothing  buta  more 
or  less  figured  accompaniment,  happily  adapted 
to  the  text  and  nothing  without  that.  With  the 
other,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  whole  world  of 
musical  thoughts  by  itself, — thoughts  beautiful  in 
themselves,  and  still  more  beautiful  through  the 
immense  service  which  they  render  to  the  drama ; 
there  is  a  variety  and  richness  of  figures  in  it, 
worthy  of  a  Symphony  ;  a  multitude  of  details 
and  a  contrapuntal  depth,  worthy  of  a  worked  up 
Quartet.  To  estimate  precisely  what  Mozart 
achieved  in  recitative,  one  has  only  to  examine 
the  score  of  Idomeneo,  in  which  the  dialogue 
takes  up  by  far  more  room  than  in  his  other 
operas.  But  few  amateurs  of  the  present  time 
know  Idomeneo  ;  on  the  contrary  the  recitatives 
of  Donna  Anna,  the  sublimest  patterns  of  the 
kind,  are  in  every  one's  recollection,  which  saves 
me  the  necessity  of  supporting  my  remark  by 
proofs  and  examples. 

When  the  situation  required  declamatory  ef- 
fects in  a  piece  of  music,  Mozart  did  not  strive  to 
make  the  text  agreeably  singable,  but  he  left  to  the 
orch  stra  in  such  cases  the  interest  or  pleasure 
for  the  ear,  the  musical  sense,  properly  speaking. 
While  the  voice  recites  its  speech  in  one  breath 
and  even  with  the  natural  intonation  of  the  words, 
the  orchestra  comments  upon  the  situation,  ex- 
presses its  total  effect  and  reveals  the  inward 
progress  of  the  feeling,  outwardly  announced  by 
declamation  and  by  gesture.  In  this  way  music 
realizes  the  drama  as  well  in  its  poetical,  as  in  its 
pictorial  and  psychological  form,  which  belongs  to 
it  exclusively ;  it  shows  it  at  once  as  subject  and 
object;  it  presents  it  under  all  the  real,  visible 
and  hidden  phases  that  it  has  in  nature.  A  little 
duet  between  Figaro  and  Susanna:  Aprile  presto, 
aprile,  may  serve  for  an  example.  Almaviva, 
in  a  perfect  rage,  is  expected  every  moment. 
Should  the  count  (ind  the  page  in  the  boudoir  of 
the  countess,  he  would  kill  him  on  the  spot  and 
the  countess  too;  but  the  doors  are  fastened. 
Che  risolrere,  die  far  ?  (What  is  to  be  done  ?) 
Expose  her  neck  to  her  enraged  husband,  or  run 
the  risk  of  breaking  it  by  leaping  from  the  win- 
dow ?  The  dilemma  is  inevitable,  and  surely  it  is 
no  time  now  for  Cherubino  and  Susanna  to  hold 
out  a  tone  or  coo  in  loving  thirds  and  sixths.  A 
few  abrupt  phrases,  uttered  in  a  voice  almost 
choked  by  the  extreme  agitation  of  the  speakers, 
were  the  thing  in  place,  and  our  maestro  was  not 
the  man  to  make  a  mistake  here.  His  duet  is  a 
rapid,  anxious  colloquy,  which  runs  swifter  than 
the  word,  and  only  lasts  a  minute.  The  orchestra 
points  out  the  danger  and  plays  a  figure,  in 
which  the  situation  is  depicted  from  beginning  to 
end.  This  figure  exhorts,  encourages,  urges  on 
the  persons,  and  draws  them  through  the  crooks 
and  turns  of  modulation,  through  which  it  would 
fain  escape  with  them  ;  at  last  it  knows  no  more 
than  they  do  where  its  head  stands,  it  scrambles 
up  upon  the  window  sill,  it  struggles  in  mortal 
anguish.      There   is  nothing  dramatically  truer 


than  this  duet,  and  nothing  more  logical  than  the 
simple  development  of  a  musical  thought.  De- 
clamation, thus  combined  with  song  and  orchestra, 
unites  consequently  all  the  advantages  of  applied 
music  with  the  merits  of  pure  music.  Admire 
therefore  the  wisdom  of  the  critics,  who  have 
reproached  Mozart  with  having  sacrificed  the 
voice  to  the  instruments,' — he,  the  most  singable 
of  all  composers,  the  moment  that  he  could  sing 
without  committing  an  absurdity  ! 

We  have  said  that  the  Italian  melody  has 
changed  its  character  in  Mozart's  operas ;  but  the 
change  it  underwent  is  one  of  those  things  which 
criticism  must  give  up  trying  to  explain  in  any 
positive  and  rational  manner.  Old  people,  who 
for  forty  years  have  heard  Voi,  chi  snpete,  Ve/Jrai 
carino.  Mi  tradi  quell'  alma  ingraia,  Fin  c'han 
dal  vino,  &o.,  &c.,  still  tremble  with  delight  at 
these  melodies  of  a  past  century  almost,  and  how 
wonderful!  Young  music-lovers  find,  it  is  the 
same  with  them  as  with  their  grandfathers !  This 
is  hard  to  comprehend.  There  was  a  time,  in 
which  iVn-Z  cor  piu  non  mi  sento,  Una  Jida  pas- 
torella,  Di  tanti  palpiti,  Una  voce  poco  fa,  and 
many  other  pieces,  which  have  stood  in  favor 
with  the  public  since  Mozart,  have  seemed  (to  me 
at  least)  to  come  near  to  the  finest  arias  of  the 
latter.  What  a  dift'erence  to-day  !  The  Molinara 
has  become  a  toothless  old  woman,  begging  in 
her  mill  for  alms,  if  she  is  not  already  dead.  Of 
Paer's  operas  only  he  himself  is  left;*  the  beard 
of  the  hero  Tancredi  is  already  visibly  becoming 
gray ;  Ninette,  although  very  pretty,  is  no  longer 
in  her  first  bloom  of  youth.  They  are  passed  or 
passing,  all  these  pet  children  of  the  public,  to 
which  Italy  has  given  birth  in  the  nineteeth  cen- 
tury. And  their  older  cousins,  Mozart's  children? 
Look  at  them.  Giovanni  still  possesses  the  whole 
power  of  his  fascinating  look  ;  Elvira  is  still  ever 
the  most  constant  lover;  Ottavio  the  most  melo- 
dious of  tenors  and  the  most  tender  bridegroom ; 
Anna  still  sublime  in  her  grief,  her  passion  and 
her  energy  ;  Cherubino  is  still  as  fresh  as  on  the 
day  when  he  was  presented  to  the  countess  Al- 
maviva. He  still  promises,  what  he  has  promised 
fifty  years,  and  as  the  full-blown  Don  Juan  in 
the  Dissoluto  punilo  he  has  admirably  kept  his 
word.  But  what  ilo  I  say  ?  All  these  personages 
weighed  down  with  years  still  seem  in  their 
growth.  Like  old  friends,  they  gain  more  and 
more  the  sympathy  of  the  soul,  which  contem- 
plates itself  in  them,  as  in  the  clearest  and  most 
faithful  of  all  poetic  mirrors. 

In  what  then  lies  the  mystery  of  this  fabulous- 
ly long  life-time  of  operatic  arias?  The  mystery, 
I  repeat  it,  will  remain  still  a  mystery  for  all 
others,  as  for  the  musicians  of  genius,  who  tread 
in  Mozart's  footsteps.  What  may  be  said  of  it  in 
general  perhaps  is,  that  the  vocal  melody, 
which  does  not  grow  old,  is  that  which,  free  from 
all  conventionalisms,  bears  the  character  of  abso- 
lute truth  in  regard  to  the  situation  and  the 
words.  Thus  Mozait's  finest  arias  show  us  the 
pure  and  simple  result,  the  perfect  musical  anal- 
ogy of  the  impressions,  which  b}'  turns  held  sway 
over  a  susceptible  and  variable  nature,  as  its 
countless  phases  turned  and  shifted  to  the  influ- 
ences of  the  moment.  If  the  words  were  proper 
for  a  melody,  if  they  went  straight  to  the  heart 
or  excited  the  imagination,  then  the  te.xt  inspired 
our  hero;  he  worked  with  fire;  he  flung  upon 
paper  a  portioii  of  himself,  which  instantly  trans- 
*  He  was  still  living  when  I  wrote  this. 


formed  itself  into  a  melodic  masterpiece.  If  on 
the  contrary  he  had  to  work  upon  one  of  those 
texts,  which  are  neither  good  for  song  nor  decla- 
mation, one  of  the  thousand  trivial  reflections, 
maxims,  commonplaces  of  a  loose  morality,  such 
as  the  text-makers  put  into  the  mouths  of  per- 
sons, when  they  have  nothing  to  say,  then  Mozart 
stepped  down  to  the  level  of  the  rhymer,  forgot 
himself  and  neglected  himself  more  than  a 
great  artist  ever  should  do.  Hence  the  presence 
in  his  operas  of  several  ordinary,  insignificant 
and  now  obsolete  melodies;  the  same  may  be  said 
of  a  still  greater  number  of  his  song-;.  He  slept 
occasionally  the  Homeric  sleep,  ami  indeed  very 
deeply,  as  we  must  confess.  But  he  knew  how 
to  choose  his  moments. 

[To  be  continued.] 


On  the  Structure  of  Italian  Opera. 

(From  "  Brown's  Letters  upon  tlie  Poetry  and  Music  of 
tlie  Italian  Opera.") 

The  music  of  the  Opera  is  divided  into  Kkci- 
TATIVE  and  Air,  and  the  Recitative  is  again 
classed  under  two  denominations-^.«»n/.i/e  and  ac- 
companied. 

The  SIMPLE  RECITATIVE  is  appropriated  to 
passages  of  narration  or  of  dialogue  that  are  de- 
void of  passion  or  sentiment,  and  such  as  by  their 
own  nature  can  never  become  the  subject  of  mu- 
sical expression. 

The  ACCOMPANIED  RECITATIVE  is  on  the  con- 
trary entirely  devoted  to  passion.  It  was  very 
justly  observed,  that  "  passages  in  which  the  mind 
of  the  speaker  is  agitated  by  a  rapid  succession 
of  various  emotions,  are  incompatible  with  any 
particular  strain  of  length  of  melody ;  for  that 
which  constitutes  such  a  particular  strain  is.  the 
relation  of  several  parts  to  one  whole.  jSTow  it  is 
this  whole  which  the  Italians  distinguish  by  the 
name  of  vwtivo,  which  may  be  translated  strain 
or  subject  of  the  air,  and  which  they  conceive  to 
be  inconsistent  with  the  brevity  and  desultory 
sense  of  those  ejaculations  whirh  are  the  effect  of 
a  hii^h  degree  of  agitation.  Air  they  think  even 
inadmissible  in  those  passages,  in  which,  though 
the  emotions  be  not  various,  yet  the  sentences  are 
broken  and  incoherent.  To  give  an  instance : 
the  following  speech,  though  terror  be  uniformly 
expressed  by  the  whole  of  it,  seems  not  at  all  a 
sutijcct  fit  to  be  comprehended  under  or  expressed 
by  one  regular  strain  : 

"  Bring  me  unto  my  trial  when  you  will — 

Died  he  nnt  in  his  bed  ? — Where  should  he  die  ? 

Oh  ?  torture  me  no  more — I  will  confess. — 

Alive  again  ! — then  show  me  where  he  is  ; 

I'll  give  a  thousand  pounds  to  look  on  him. — 

He  hath  no  eyes  ; — the  dust  hath  blinded  ihem  : 

Comb  down  his  hair ; — look!  look!  it  stands  upright, 

Like  lime-twigs  set  to  catch  my  winged  soul. 

Give  me  some  drink,''  &c.        Shahipeare's  Henry  VI. 

On  such  passages,  however,  the  composer  bestows 
his  strongest  light.  It  is  here  that  he  shows  the 
effect  of  modulation,  in  order  to  characterize  the 
transitions  from  one  emotion  to  another,  and  that 
he  employs  the  "accompaniments,  to  produce  such 
sounds  as  serve  to  awaken  iu  the  audience  sensa- 
tions and  emotions  similar  to  those  which  are  sup- 
posed to  agitate  the  speaker."  Here  again 
another  fine  distinction  is  made  by  the  Italians, 
between  the  descriptive  and  the  pathetic  powers 
of  music.  The  last  are  proper  to  the  voice,  the 
former  to  the  orchestra  alone.  Thus  the  sympho- 
nies which  accompany  this  kind  of  recitative,  be- 
sides the  general  analogy  they  must  have  to  the 
immediate  sentiments,  and  even  to  the  character 
of  the  speaker,  are  often  particularly  descriptive 
of  the  place  in  which  he  is,  or  of  some  other  con- 
comitant circumstance  which  may  serve  to  heigh- 
ten the  effect  of  the  speech  itself.  Suppose,  for 
example,  the  scene  to  be  a  prison ;  the  sympho- 
nies, whilst  they  accord  with  the  general  tenor  of 
the  words,  will  paint,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression, the  horrors  of  the  dungeon  itself.  Again, 
suppose  the  scene  by  moon-light,  and  the  general 
tone  of  the  passion  plaintive;  the  sweetness,  the 
serenity,  and  even  the  solitude,  nay,  the  silence 
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of  tlie  scene,  would  make  part  of  the  iileas  sup;- 
jrested  bj'  tlie  symphonies.  In  this  kind  of  reci- 
tative, the  singer  is,  in  a  more  especial  manner, 
left  to  tlie  dictates  of  his  own  feelings  and  judg- 
ments with  respect  to  the  measure:  he  must  not 
indeed  reverse  the  natural  prosody  of  the  lan- 
guage, by  making  short  what  should  be  long,  or 
vice  versa;  but  he  may  not  only  proportionally 
lengthen  the  duration  of  each  syllable,  but  he 
may  give  to  particular  syllables  what  length  he 
pleases,  and  precipitate  considerably  the  pronun- 
ciation of  others,  just  as  he  thinks  the  expression 
requires. 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  the  classification 
of  the  different  kinds  of  air  marked  by  the  Ital- 
ians, and  which  he  is  inclined  to  consider  rather 
as  technical  in  their  eyes  than  as  philosophical, 
although  founded  on  distinctions  of  the  various 
affections  of  the  mind.  After  a  few  .observations 
on  the  use  of  tfie  symphony  in  preparing  the  au- 
dience by  the  enunciation  of  the  subject  or  motivo, 
to  listen  with  more  intelligence  and  more  interest 
to  the  song,  and  after  pointing  out  the  beautiful 
and  striking  effect  which  may  be  produced  by  the 
omission  of  it,  where  any  sudden  or  violent  gust 
of  passion  is  to  be  expressed,  he  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  divisions  of  the  air. 

Aria  Cantabile,  by  pre-eminence  so  called, 
as  if  it  alone  were  song,  and  indeed  it  is  the  only 
kind  of  song,  which  gives  the  singer  an  oppor- 
tunity of  dis|ilaying  at  once,  and  in  the  highest 
degree,  all  his  powers,  of  whatever  description 
they  be.  The  proper  objects  of  this  air  are  sen- 
timents of  tenderness.  Though  this  be  an  ex- 
pression which  always  tends  to  sadness,  yet  the 
sadness  is  of  that  pleasing  kind  which  the  mind 
loves  to  indulge.  Hence  it  arises  that  the  aria 
CANTABILE,  whilst  it  is  susceptible  of  pathos,  ad- 
mits, without  prejudice  to  the  expression,  of  being 
highly  ornamented,  for  this  plain  reason — that 
though  the  sentiments  it  expresses  are  affecting, 
they  are  at  the  same  time  such  as  the  mind  dwells 
on  with  pleasure;  and  it  is  likewise  for  this  reason, 
that  the  subject  of  the  cantabile  must  never  bor- 
der on  deep  distress,  nor  approach  to  violent  agi- 
tation, both  of  which  are  evidently  inconsistent 
with  ornament.  The  motion  of  this  air,  though 
not  so  solemn  as  that  which  belongs  to  still  graver 
subjects,  is  very  slow,  and  its  constituent  notes  of 
consequence  proportionally  long  :  I  say  constituent 
notes,  in  order  to  distinguish  those  which  the  sin- 
ger introduces  as  ornamental  from  those  which 
constitute  the  melody  itself.  These  last  are  in 
general  very  few,  extremely  simple  in  their  march, 
and  so  arranged  as  to  allow  great  latitude  to  the 
skill  of  the  singer.  The  instrumental  parts  are, 
in  this  kind  of  song,  restricted  to  almost  nothing; 
for,  though  the  accompaniment  is  of  use  io  the 
singer,  because  it  supports  the  voice,  yet  it  ought 
to  be  kept  so  subordinate  to  the  vocal  parts,  as 
never,  during  the  song,  to  become  the  object  of 
attention.  In  listening  to  an  air  of  this  description, 
though  the  mind  is  all  awake  to  feeling,  yet  are 
the  emotions  it  experiences  of  that  gentle  kind 
which  unfit  it  neither  for  the  contemplation  of 
beauty  nor  the  admiration  of  art;  on  the  contrary, 
they  serve  to  dispose  it  more  effectually  for  both. 
Thus  many  of  the  noblest  facullies  of  the  mind 
are  gratified  at  once ;  we  judge,  we  feel,  we  ad- 
mire, at  the  same  instant  of  time. 

Aria  di  Portamento,  a  denomination  ex- 
pressive of  the  carriage  (as  they  call  it)  of  the 
voice.  This  kind  of  air  is  chiefly  composed  of 
long  notes,  such  as  the  singer  can  dwell  on,  and 
have  thereby  an  opportunity  of  more  effectually 
displaying  the  beauties  and  calling  forth  the  pow- 
ers of  his  voice ;  for  the  beauty  of  sound  itself, 
and  of  voice  in  particular,  as  being  the  finest  of 
all  sounds,  is  held  by  the  Italians  to  be  one  of  the 
chief  sources  of  the  pleasure  we  derive  from 
music.  The  subjects  proper  for  this  air  are  sen- 
timents of  dignity,  but  calm  and  undisturbed  by 
passion.  The  subject  of  the  portamento  is  of 
a  nature  too  serious  and  important  to  admit  of  that 
degree  of  ornament  which  is  essential  to  the  can- 
tabile. To  illustrate  the  specific  difference  of 
these  two  classes,  I  might  say,  that  were  Venus  to 
sing,  her  mode  of  song  would  be  the  cantabile; 
the  portamento  would  be  that  of  the  queen  of 
gods  and  men. 


Aria  di  Mezzo  Carattere  is  a  species  of 
air,  which,  though  expressive  neither  of  the  dig- 
nity of  this  last,  nor  of  the  pathos  of  the  former, 
is,  however,  serious  and  pleasing.  There  may  be 
an  almost  infinite  variety  of  sentiments,  very 
pretty  and  very  interesting,  which  are  not,  never- 
theless, of  sufficient  importance  to  be  made  the 
subject  either  of  the  cantabile  or  the  porta- 
mento :  the  aria  di  mezzo  carattere  com- 
prehends all  such.  From  the  great  variety  which 
this  air,  of  consequence  embraces,  as  well  as  from 
the  less  emphatic  nature  of  the  sentiments  to  which 
it  belongs,  its  general  expression  is  not  so  deter- 
mined as  that  of  the  former  classes ;  yet  with 
respect  to  each  individual  air,  the  expression  is 
far  from  being  vague  or  dubious ;  and  though 
some  greater  latitude  be  here  granted  to  the  fancy 
of  the  composer,  nothing  is  given  to  his  caprice, 
the  sense  itself  of  the  words  clearly  ascertaining, 
in  point  both  of  degree  and  quality,  the  expres- 
sion. The  degree  ought  to  be  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  placidity  or  warmth  of  the  sentiment,  and 
its  particular  cast  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the 
nature  of  that  pas.>iion  to  which  the  sentiment  is 
allied,  for  sentiments  are  but  gentler  degrees  of 
passion.  Thus  this  cla.-s  of  airs,  whilst  it  retains 
its  own  particular  character,  may  by  turns  have 
some  affinity  with  almost  all  the  other  classes ;  but, 
whilst  its  latitude  is  great  in  respect  of  variety, 
its  limitations,  with  regard  to  degree,  are  obvious; 
it  may  be  soothing,  but  not  sad ;  it  may  be  pleas- 
ing, but  not  elevated;  it  may  be  lively,  but  not 
gay.  The  motion  of  this  air  is  by  the  Italians 
termed  andante,  wliich  is  the  exact  medium  of 
musical  time  between  its  extremes  of  slow  and 
quick. 

As  the  vocal  part  is  never  supposed  here  to  be 
so  beautiful  and  interesting  as  in  the  higher  classes, 
the  orchestra,  though  it  ought  never  to  cover  the 
voice,  is  not,  however,  kept  in  subordination  to  it; 
it  is  only  allowed  to  play  louder,  but  may  be  more 
frequently  introduced  by  itself,  and  may  on  the 
whole  contribute  more  to  the  general  effect  of  the 
air.  This  kind  of  song  is  admirably  well  calcula- 
ted to  give  repose  and  relief  to  the  mind,  from  the 
great  degree  of  attention  (with  respect  to  myself, 
at  least,  I  might  say)  agitiition  excited  by  the 
higher  and  more  pathetic  parts  of  the  piece. 
Tliey  possess  the  true  character  wdiich  belongs  to 
the  subordinate  parts  of  a  beautiful  whole,  as  affor- 
ding a  repose,  not  the  effect  of  a  total  want  of  in- 
terest, but  of  an  interest  wdiich  they  call  forth  of 
a  different  and  more  placid  kind,  which  the  mind 
can  attend  to  with  more  ease,  and  can  enjoy  with- 
out being  exhausted. 

Aria  parlante — speaking  air,  is  that  which, 
from  the  nature  of  its  subject,  admits  neither  of 
long  notes  in  the  composilioii,  nor  of  many  orna- 
ments in  the  execution.  The  rapidity  of  the  mo- 
tion of  this  air  is  proportioned  to  the  violence  of 
the  passion  which  is  expressed  by  it.  This 
species  of  air  goes  sometimes  by  the  name  of 
aria  di  nola  e  parola,  and  likewise  of  aria  agitato ; 
but  these  are  rather  subdivisions  of  the  species, 
and  relate  to  the  different  degrees  of  violence  of 
the  passion  expressed.  It  may  be  .said  to  take 
up  expression  just  where  the  aria  di  mezzo  carat- 
tere leaves  it.  Some  airs  of  this  last  class,  of  the 
liveliest  cast,  may  ap|iroach  indeed  so  near  to 
some  of  the  parlante  of  the  least  agitated  kind, 
that  it  might  perhaps  be  difficult  to  say  to  which 
class  they  belonged;  but,  as  soon  as  the  expres- 
sion begins  to  be  in  any  degree  impetuous,  the 
distinction  is  evident;  as  the  degree  of  [lassion  to 
be  expressed  increases,  the  air  assumes  the  name 
of  aria  agitata,  aria  di  strepito,  aria  infuriata. 
Expressions  of  fear,  of  joy,  of  grief,  of  ragei 
when  at  all  impetuous,  to  their  highest  and  most 
frantic  degrees,  are  all  comiirehended  under  the 
various  subdivisions  of  the  class.  Their  rhythm 
has  its  peculiar  province,  the  effect  of  this  kind 
of  airs  depending,  perha[)S,  chiefly  on  its  powers. 
The  instrumental  parts  are  here  likewise  of  great 
efficacy,  particularly  in  the  expression  of  the 
more  violent  passions,  giving,  by  the  addition  of 
a  great  body  of  sound,  and  by  the  distinctness 
and  rapidity  of  their  execution,  a  force  and  en- 
ergy to  the  whole,  which  could  never  be  the  effect 
of  the  voice  alone,  however  flexible,  however 
powerful.      Rousseau,  somewhere   in  his  works^ 


makes  a  very  ingenious  observation,  the  truth  of 
which  the  Italian  composers  seem  evidently  to 
have  felt,  that,  as  violent  passion  has  a  tendency 
to  choak  the  voice,  so,  in  the  expression  of  it  by 
musical  sounds,  a  roulade,  wdiich  is  a  regular  suc- 
cession of  notes  up  or  down,  or  both,  rapidly  ]iro- 
nounced  on  one  vowel,  has  often 'a  more  powerful 
effect  than  distinct  articulation:  such  passages 
are  sometimes  introduced  into  airs  of  this  kind. 

Aria  di  bravura — Aria  di  agilita,  is 
that  which  is  composed  chief  y,  indeed  too  often, 
merely  to  indulge  the  singer  in  the  display  of  cer- 
tain powers  in  the  execution,  particularly  extraor- 
dinary agility  or  compass  of  voice.  Though  this 
kind  of  air  may  be  sometimes  introduced  with 
some  effect,  and  without  any  great  violation  of 
propriety,  yet,  in  general,  the  means  are  here  con- 
founded with  the  end.  Dexterity  (if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expression)  and  artifice,  instead  of 
serving  as  the  instruments,  being  made  the  object 
of  the  work. — Such  are  the  airs  which  with  us 
we  so  frequently  observe  sung  to  ears  erect  and 
gaping  mouths,  wdiilst  the  heart,  in  honest  apathy, 
is  carrying  on  its  mere  animal  function :  and  of 
this  kind,  indeed,  are  all  the  attempts  in  the  dif- 
ferent arts,  to  substitute  what  is  difficult  or  novel 
for  what  is  beautiful  and  natural.  Where  there 
has  ever  been  a  genuine  taste  for  any  of  the  arts, 
this  aptness  to  admire  what  is  new  and  difficult,  is 
one  of  the  first  symptoms  of  the  decline  of  that 
taste." 

Thus  it  is,  that  this  very  elegant  and  judicious 
critic  has  arranged  the  several  species  of  composi- 
tion which  we  find  in  an  opera.  He  concludes 
his  work  however  by  the  addition  of  a  kind  which 
he  says  he  ventures  to  call  airs  of  imitation,  by 
whi(di  he  modestly  indicates  that  he  considers  the 
other  distinctions  to  belong  to  the  Italians,  but  that 
this  is  his  own.  Nothing  however  can  be  more 
just,  as  your  readers  will  admit,  when  they  find 
that  he  quotes  the  air  of  "  Hush  ye  pretty  warbling 
choir,"  in  Handel's  Acis  and  Galatea,  as  the  e.\- 
ample.  To  introduce  this  description,  he  images 
the  resemblances  and  analogies  which  a  pregnant 
fancy  suggests,  between  the  powers  of  music  and 
the  appearances  of  nature ;  in  the  example,  he 
says,  "  there  is  no  comparison  made;  the  imitative 
part  is  only  suggested  by  the  sense,  and  the  com- 
poser has  taken  the  hint  in  adapting  the  music  to 
it,  and  has  indeed  done  it  with  the  utmost  pro- 
priety as  well  as  ingenuity.  It  is  plain,  in  this 
air,  that  if  the  imitation  of  any  thing  is  to  be  at 
all  attempted,  it  must  be  that  of  the  warblin" 
choir;  and  it  is  as  plain,  that  the  passionate  ex- 
pression of  the  speaker  has  not  even  the  most  dis- 
tant relation  to  the  singing  of  birds;  to  have  set 
the  voice  a  singing,  in  imitation  of  the  birds,  or, 
wdiilst  the  voice  sang  the  passionate  part,  to  have 
m:ide  the  birds  sing  either  in  unison  or  direct  har- 
mony with  the  voice,  would  have  been  each 
equally  absurd.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  at  first 
sight,  almost  impossible  to  reconcile  two  things  so 
different ;  yet  this  great  genius,  by  confining  each 
part  to  its  proper  province,  has  so  artfully  man- 
aged the  composition,  that,  whilst  the  vocal  most 
feelingly  speaks  the  passion,  a  little  flageolet  from 
the  orchestra  carries  on,  thoroughout,  the  delight- 
ful warbling  of  the  choir,  and  though  perfectly 
different  in  sound,  melody,  and  rhythm,  from  the 
notes  sung  by  the  voice,  instead  of  distracting  the 
attention  from  it  or  confounding  the  expression, 
it  serves  to  add  new  beauty  and  grace  the  effect; 
just  as  we  may  conceive  a  naked  figure  so  veiled 
with  some  light  and  transparent  vestment  floating 
to  the  wind,  as  at  once  completely  to  reveal  the 
figure,  and  by  its  undulating  folds  add  new  charms 
both  to  the  motion  and  the  form."  Such  were  the 
ch  iracterislic  distinctions  which  governed  the 
poetry  and  the  music  of  the  last  century. 


Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time : 
A    Collection   of    Ancient    Songs,   Ballads,  and 

Dance  Tunes,  illustrative  of  the  National  Music 

of  England.    By  W.  Chappell,  F.S.A.  Cramer 

&  Co.,  London. 

*  *  *  Mr.  Chappell  has  been  at  extraordi- 
nary labor  to  collect,  classify  and  describe  every 
interesting  specimen  of  national  English  music 
that  could  be  obtained.     The  merest  inspection 
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of  its  musical  contents  will  be  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  quantity  of  research  directed  to  this  ob- 
ject alone  must  sive  this  book  hiuih  place  among 
works  of  antiquarian  interest.  But,  unlike  most 
musical  lecturers,  Mr.  Chappell's  illustrations  are 
by  no  means  the  most  admirable  part  of  his  dis- 
course. In  writ'-.ig  about  "  Popular  Music  of  the 
OlJen  Time,"  he  has  two  objects  in  view,  far 
more  important  than  his  collection  of  specimens, 
large  and  elaborate  as  that  is.  He  designs  to 
prove  that,  up  to  a  certain  period,  England  was 
not  only  a  musical  country,  but  the  first  and 
chief  of  all;  and  in  no  countrj-  in  the  world  was 
music  so  universally  esteemed  and  successfully 
cultivated.  His  second,  but  subordinate  purpose, 
is  the  demolition  of  the  common  fallacy  that  mu- 
sic is  mainly  indebted  to  the  church  for  its  ar- 
tistic progress.  A  large  part  of  the  introduc- 
tory matter  of  the  book,  is,  in  fact — under  such 
headings  as  "Minstrelsy  from  the  Sa.xon  Period 
to  the  Reign  of  Edward  I.,"  and  "  Music  of  the 
Middle  Ages" — a  succinct  but  most  ably-digested 
history  of  all  that  was  then  known  of  music,  both 
theoretically  and  practically.  Here,  at  almost 
every  step,  we  encounter  passages  asserting,  in 
terms  admitting  of  no  dispute,  the  high  antiquity 
of  music,  as  an  executive  art,  in  England ; 
the  extraordinary,  and  now  almost  incredible, 
prevalence  of  a  knowledge  of  it  among  all 
ranks  of  the  people,  the  prodigious  esteem 
in  which  it  was  held,  and  the  large  snmsof  money 
expended  on  its  cultivation.  No  reasonable 
space  would  suffice  us  to  transcribe  even  a  satis- 
factory amount  of  the  arguments  used  by  Mr. 
Ch:i[}pell,  to  enforce  these  positions,  or  of  the 
authorities  he  brings  to  his  assistance.  A  few, 
however,  are  too  curious  and  full  of  purpose  to  be 
omtted.  Thus,  as  to  the  antiquity  of  music  in 
this  island,  we  find  the  following  : 

"  That  the  people  of  England  have,  in  nil  ages, 
delighted  in  secular  or  socinl  music,  can  be  proved  by 
numerous  testimonies.  The  scalds  and  minstrels 
were  held  in  great  repute  for  many  ages,  and  it  is 
but  fair  to  infer  that  the  reverence  shown  to  them 
arose  from  the  love  and  esteem  in  which  their  art 
was  held.  The  Romans,  on  the  first  invasion  of 
this  islnnil,  found  three  orders  of  priesthood  estab- 
lished here  from  a  period  long  anterior.  The  first 
and  most  influential  were  the  Druids;  the  second 
the  Bards,  whose  business  it  was  to  celebrate  the 
praises  of  their  heroes  in  verses  and  songs,  which  they 
sang  to  their  harps;  and  the  third  were  the  Eubates, 
or  those  who  applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  phi- 
losophy." 

Again,  as  to  the  early  period  at  which  a  knowl- 
edge of  music  was  prariirally  enumerated  among 
the  necessary  accomplishments  of  a  scholar ;  and 
further,  as  showing  that  it  had  attained  an  aca- 
demical position  in  England,  not,  even  then  or 
since,  conceded  to  it  in  any  other  country  : 

"  Our  great  King,  Alfred,  according  to  Sir  John 
Spelman,  'provided  himself  of  musicians,  not  com- 
mon, or  such  as  knew  liut  tlie  practick  part,  but  men 
skilful  in  the  art  itself;'  and  in  866,  according  to  the 
annals  of  the  church  of  Winehester,  and  the  testimo- 
ny of  many  ancient  writers,  he  founded  a  professor- 
ship at  Oxford,  for  die  cultivation  of  music  as  a 
science.  The  first  wdio  filled  the  chair  was  Friar 
John,  of  St.  David's,  who  rend  not  only  lectures  on 
mu^ic,  but  also  on  logic  and  arithmetic.  Academical 
honors  in  the  faculty  of  musii;  have  only  been  traced 
back  to  the  year  1463,  when  Henry  Habin<rton  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bat-helor  of  Music,  at 
Cambridge,  and  Thom:is  Saintwix,  Doctor  of  Music, 
was  made  Master  of  King's  College,  in  the  same 
university;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  music  was  the 
only  one  of  the  seven  Sfionces  that  conferred  degrees 
upon  its  students,  and  England  the  only  country  in 
which  those  degrees  were,  and  are  still  conferred." 

Still,  foremost  in  the  march  of  improvement, 
we  fintl  that,  at  even  a  much  earlier  period  than 
that  to  which  the  foundation  of  acadeinical  honors 
in  music  can  be  authoritatively  traced,  the  prac- 
tice of  part'Sinr/iiif)  was  prevalent  in  this  country. 
This  Mr.  Chappell  substantiates  by  means  of  the 
following  passage  from  one  of  John  of  Salisbury, 
who,  writing  in  1170,  evidently  refers  to  the  effect 
of  singing  in  parts,  and,  as  evidently,  is  by  no 
means  delighted  with  the  then  novelty  : 

"  The  rites  of  religion  are  now  profaned  by  music, 
and  it  seems  as  if  no  other  use  were  made  of  it  than 


to  corrupt  the  mind  by  wanton  modulations,  effemi- 
nate inflexions,  and  frittered  notes  and  periods,  even 
in  the  Penetralia,  or  sanctuary  itself  The  senseless 
crowd,  delifrhted  with  these  vagaries,  imagine  they 
hear  a  concert  of  sirens,  in  which  the  performers 
strive  to  imitate  the  notes  of  nightingales  and  parrots, 
not  those  of  men,  sometimes  descending  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  scale,  sometimes  mountinir  to  the  summit ; 
now  softening,  and  now  enforcing  the  tones,  repeat- 
in}:;  the  passages,  mixing  in  such  a  manner  the  grave 
sounds  with  the  more  jirave,  and  the  acute  with  the 
most  acute,  that  the  astonished  and  bewildered  ear 
is  unable  to  distinguish  one  voice  from  another." 

To  this  Mr.  Chappell  also  adds : 

"  It  was  probably  this  abuse  of  descant  that  exci- 
ted John's  opposition  to  music,  and  his  censures  on 
the  minstrels,  as  shown  in  the  passajre  before  quoted. 
It  proves  also,  that  descant  in  England  did  not  then 
consist  merely  of  singing  in  two  parts,  but  included 
the  licenses  and  ornaments  of  florid  song.  Even 
sinains  in  canon  seems  to  be  comprised  in  the  words, 
'  prajiincntium  et  succinentium,  canentium  et  deci- 
nentium.' " 

The  authority  of  a  number  of  writers  is  quo- 
ted to  a  similar  purjiose;  and,  so  far  as  words 
have  a  relation  to  ideas,  they  prove  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner,  not  only  that  a  knowledge 
of  munic  iv  parts  had  here  a  very  early  existence, 
but  also  that  England  was  greatly  in  the  advance 
of  the  rest  of  Europe  in  this  respect.  It  is  ob- 
viously needless  to  insist  on  the  magnitude  and 
importance,  in  the  history  of  the  art,  of  that  step 
given  to  music  by  the  invention  of  pnrt-writin/j. 
Long  before  this,  it  appears,  there  had  existed  a 
practice  of  making  extempore  vocal  accompani- 
ments— then  termed  "descant" — to  known  melo- 
dies, both  in  sacred  or  secular  performance.  All 
this,  however,  must  have  been  wild  and  vague  in 
the  last  degree.  Its  great  feature  of  interest  to 
the  modern  musician  is  the  high  probability,  al- 
most certainty,  that  it  susgested  the  invention  of 
written  counterpoint.  Here,  then,  was  the  key 
to  the  whole  n.rcannm  of  polyphonic  composition. 
From  this  point  it  became  at  once  possible  to  sys- 
tematize, to  establish  principles,  to  march  step  by 
step  upwards  on  that  long  path  which  now  lies 
between  the  untaught  sons  of  the  minstrel,  or  the 
barbarous  chant  of  the  Romish  priest,  and  the 
last  and  greatest  achievement  of  modern  art.  As 
this  mvention,  then,  consti'.utes  the  most  import- 
ant era  in  the  history  of  music,  it  must  be  greath' 
interestini  to  ascertain  the  date  and  place  of  its 
birth.  Fortunately,  on  these  particulars,  the 
evidence  is  full  and  indisputable.  Amons:  the 
manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum  is  an  English 
composition  for  six  voices,  in  the  form  of  a  round 
or  cannon,  called  "  Snmer  is  Icumen  In."  It  is 
well  known  to  antiquaries,  and  its  early  date  and 
English  origin  have  never  been  doubted.  It  now, 
however,  appears  to  be  the  earliest  piece  of  part 
music  known  to  exist.  After  a  most  able  and 
searching  examination  of  the  evidence,  circum- 
stantial and  direct,  that  can  be  obtained  concern- 
ing it,  Mr.  Chappell  thus  sums  up  the  result  of 
his  inquiry  : 

"  I  hnve  thus  entered  into  detail  concerning  this 
song  (though  all  the  judses  of  manuscripts,  whom  I 
have  been  enabled  to  consult,  are  of  the  same  opin- 
ion OS  to  its  antiquity.)  because  it  is  not  only  one  of 
the  first  English  sonfrs,  with  or  without  music,  but 
the  first  example  of  counterpoint  in  six  parts,  as  well 
as  of  fujrue.  catch,  and  canon  ;  and  at  least  a  centurv, 
if  not  two  hundred  years,  earlier  than  anv  composi- 
tion of  the  kind  produced  out  of  England." 

The  music  of  this  song  is  given  among  the  illus- 
trations of  the  text ;  and,  apart  from  its  merit, 
whiidi  is  of  a  high  order,  considering  its  date,  has 
the  highest  historical  interest. 

Having  thus  assigned  the  invention  of  counter- 
point to  England,  beyond  the  reach  of  dispute, 
Mr.  Chappell  proceeds,  with  a  large  amount  of 
entertaining  detail,  to  show  the  vast  social  import- 
ance accorded  to  music  in  this  country,  and  the 
large  sums  of  money  habitually  expended  on  its 
cultivation  during  the  periods  of  wdiich  he  writes. 
Space  will  not  permit  us  to  examine  all  this 
amusing  and  instructive  matter  with  the  closeness 
it  merits.  No  one,  however,  can  read  it  without 
the  conviction  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
now  and  then,  in  the  motive  for,  as  well  as  the 
amount  of  musical  cultivation,  that  leaves  a  deci- 


ded balance  in  favor  of  our  forefathers.  Most 
ordinary  people  are  now  satisfied  with  claimin3  a 
liking  for  music.  In  the  times  of  which  Mr. 
Chappell  writes,  a  knowledge  of  music — to  the 
extent,  at  least,  of  singing  at  sight — was  deemed 
essential,  not  only  to  the  education  of  a  gentle- 
man, but  even  to  the  acceptabilitj'  of  the  humblest 
individual  among  his  fellows.  Out  of  almost  in- 
numerable testimonies  to  the  universal  prevalence 
of  musical  ability,  two  must  suffice  : 

"  In  nelony"s  History  of  the  Gentle  Craft,  1.598,  one 
who  tried  to  pass  for  a  shoemaker  was  detected  as  an 
impostor,  because  he  could  neither  'sing,  sound  the 
trumpet,  play  upon  the  flute,  nor  reckon  up  his  tools 
in  rhyme.'  Tinkers  sang  catches  ;  milkmaids  sang 
ballads;  carters  whistled;  each  trnde,  and  even  the 
beggars,  had  their  special  songs;  the  bass-viol  hung 
in  the  drawing-room  for  the  amusement  of  wailing 
visitors;  and  the  lute,  cittern,  and  virginals,  for  the 
amusement  of  waiting  customers,  were  the  necessary 
furniture  of  the  barber's  shop.  They  bnd  music  at 
dinner;  music  at  supper;  music  at  weddings  ;  music 
at  funerals;  music  at  night;  music  at  dawn;  mnsic 
at  work  ;   and  music  at  play. 

And  again  : 

"  Morley,  in  his  Introduction  to  Practical  Music, 
1597,  written  in  dialogue,  introduces  the  pupil  thus: 
'  But  supper  being  ended,  and  music  books,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  being  brouirht  to  the  table,  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house  presented  me  with  a  part,  earnestly 
requesting  me  to  sing;  but  when,  after  many  ex- 
cuses. I  protested  utifeignedly  that  I  could  not,  every 
one  began  to  wonder;  yea,  some  whispered  to  others, 
demanding  how  I  was  brought  up  ;  so  that  upon 
shame  of  mine  ignorance,  I  go  now  to  seek  out  mine 
old  friend,  Master  Gnorimus,  to  make  mvself  his  scho- 
lar." 

As  to  the  cost  of  musical  entertainments,  even 
in  very  early  times,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state, 
on  Mr.  Chappell's  showing,  that  at  a  corn-  pleniere, 
held  by  Eilward  I.,  at  the  Feast  of  Whitsuntide, 
130G,  at  Westminster,  a  sum  amounting  to  no  less 
than  £3,000  of  the  present  currency  was  expend- 
ed in  remunerating  the  minstrels  employed  on 
the  occasion. 

In  the  four  parts  of  this  work,  as  yet  issued, 
Mr.  Chappell  has  arrived  only  at  the  period  of 
Elizabeth.  As  much  again,  then,  may  probably 
be  necessary  to  complete  his  design.  But,  even 
so  far  as  he  goes,  the  literary,  and,  to  our  view, 
the  most  important  part  of  his  work,  completely 
succeeds  in  proving  that  there  was  a  time  when 
music  was  better  understood  in  England  than  in 
any  country  in  the  world,  even  when  English 
composers — and  he  has  not  reached  mention  of  the 
greatest  of  them  all,  Henry  Purcell — were  the 
ablest  in  existence. 

In  taking  leave  of  Mr.  Chappell's  book,  we 
must  bear  testimony,  not  only  to  the  great  labor 
and  skill  expended  on  the  collection  and  arrange- 
ment of  its  materials,  but  also  to  the  graceful  and 
entertaining  style  in  which  it  is  written  through- 
out. Be^ides  it  is  obvious  relish  for  the  professed 
antiquary,  it  is  replete  with  charms  for  every  one 
possessing  a  particle  of  interest  in  the  social  doings 
of  the  people  who  have  gone  before  us.  Viewed 
simply  as  a  collection  of  national  airs,  it  is  by  far 
the  most  complete  and  authoritative  extant;  while, 
as  a  musical  history  of  the  periods  to  which  those 
airs  belong,  it  is  equally  creditable  to  the  author's 
research  and  literary  acquirement. — Sunday 
I'imes,  London. 


The  BiiETHovEN  Festival. — The  approaching 
festival  for  the  inauguration  of  the  Statue  of  Beet- 
hoven in  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  is  exciting  not  a 
little  attention  in  other  cities  as  well  as  our  own. 
The  true  importance  and  significance  of  the  occasion 
are  well  set  forth  in  the  following  article,  which  we 
find  in'  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  and  which  we 
copy  the  more  willingly  because  it  places  certain 
matters  in  their  true  light,  which  we  have  seen  com- 
mented on  not  very  graciously  nor  wisely  in  some 
quarters. 

An  event  is  about  to  t.akc  place  in  Boston  which  in 
its  way  marks  an  onward  step  in  our  national  pro- 
gress. *  *  The  historv  of  music  in  this  country  shows 
that  by  a  few  only,  patiently  and  in  silence,  lias  the 
tender  spark,  wafted  here  from  parent  fires  in  Ger- 
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many,  been  nursed ;  only  by  degrees  lias  it  grown 
under  their  care  to  a  steady  flame.  Recently,  how- 
ever, the  happy  issue  of  their  labors  has  become  ap- 
parent. Already,  in  New  York  and  Boston  at  least, 
exists  a  school  of  classical  music,  of  which  a  musical 
journal,  published  in  either  city,  is  an  exponent. 
Their  disciples  are  increasing,  and  a  taste  for  the 
best  music  is  gradually  pissing  from  the  confined 
limits  of  chamber  concerts  and  quintette  clubs  to  the 
wider  field  of  crowded  music  halls  and  Philliarmouic 
concerts. 

A  proof  of  this  growing  taste,  and  as  wc  hope  a 
further  stimulus  to  the  cultivation  of  it,  is  about  to 
be  given  liy  a  musical  festival  in  honor  of  Beethoven, 
announced  to  take  place  in  Boston  on  the  1st  of  March 
next. 

The  immediate  occasion  for  this  celebration  is  the 
placing  in  the  Music  Hall  of  that  city  of  the  bronze 
statue  of  that  great  composer,  presented  to  it  by  Mr. 
Perkins. 

It  is  well  known,  that  at  the  time  of  the  completion 
of  this  spacious  and  appropriate  temple  of  music, 
this  accomplished  young  citizen  of  Boston,  then  pur- 
suing in  Europe  the  study  of  music,  to  whicli  he  de- 
votes himself — who,  with  a  competent  fortune,  has  in- 
herited, too,  their  enlightened  liberality  from  the 
founders  of  the  Boston  Athenajum — commissioned 
our  countryman,  Crawford,  to  make  a  cast  for  a 
bronze  statue  of  Beeihoven,  to  be  placed  in  the  new 
hall  as  its  presiding  genius.  The  artist  responded 
with  alacrity,  and  wdiile  declining  to  receive  from  a 
■warm  personal  friend,  in  such  a  cause,  any  compensa- 
tion, furnished  a  design  which  was  at  once  pro- 
nounced a  master-piece. 

The  casting  was  entrusted  to  the  royal  foundry  at 
Munich,  the  same  that  had  produced  the  monster 
statue  of  Germania — and  when  in  that  home  of 
modern  Art  the  noble  form  stood  forth  com  plete.it  was 
greeted  wiili  acclamation.  Nor  would  they  suiTer  so 
agreeable  an  evidence,  not  only  of  enlightened  muni- 
ficence and  high  attainment  in  Art,  in  America,  as 
was  thus  evinced  by  her  sons,  but  also  of  her  appre- 
ciation of  their  beloved  composer,  to  pass  from  them 
unnoticed.  It  was  determined  that  so  auspicious  an 
event  should  be  celebrated  by  one  of  those  popular 
festivals  so  dear  and  so  peculiar  to  Germany. 

The  various  musical  societies  voluntarily  oflxred 
their  services  for  the  occasion,  eager  to  do  homage  at 
the  feet  of  their  great  master  as  he  was  about  to  take 
possession  of  the  new  realm  in  the  West,  which  had 
acknowledged  his  sway;  and  on  the  appointed  day, 
while  the  sublime  harmonies  of  his  own  immortal 
ninth  symphony  floated  in  the  air,  and  the  swebing 
chant  of  glad  choral  voices  rose  to  the  heavens,  where 
his  spirit  dwells,  the  veil  which  had  shrouded  this  his 
best  counterfeit  on  earth  was  withdrawn,  and  re- 
vealed to  the  gaze  of  those  assembled,  among  whom 
were  the  royal  family  of  Bavaria  and  the  King  of 
Greece,  the  features  and  form  of  Beethoven,  as  they 
were  to  live  in  the  hearts  of  their  brethren  across 
the  water. 

The  statue  arrived  in  this  country  in  June  last, 
and  has  since  been  exhibited  at  the  Boston  Athenffium. 
We  have  heard  but  one  opinion  expressed  of  it,  that 
of  unqualified  praise.  It  is  of  colossal  proportions, 
in  jjale  copper-colored  bronze.  The  figure  stands 
erect,  with  the  head  inclined  forward  and  brow 
slightly  contracted,  as  in  meditation.  The  long  and 
waving  hair,  rising  from  the  massive  forehead,  flows 
negligently  over  the  head — the  rights  hand  grasps  a 
scroll,  the  ninth  symjdiony — the  limbs  are  strong 
and  muscular — the  whole  attitude  commanding  and 
expressive.  The  garb  is  simple  and  unobtrusive, 
neither  classical  nor  too  familiar. 

The  statue  is  now  about  to  be  removed  to  its  des- 
tined position  at  the  Music  Hall;  and  in  the  hope 
that  his  inspiring  presence  will  kindle  a  new  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  music,  and  in  commemoration  of  this 
his  symbolic  landing  on  our  shores,  the  musical  soci- 
eties of  Boston  are  to  mark  the  occasion  by  a  festi- 
val in  honor  of  Beethoven. 

Mv.  Perkins,  who  is  one  of  the  most  active  of  their 
members,  is  to  unite,  we  understand,  with  his  brother 
artists,  and  take  himself  some  parts  in  the  perform- 
ances. This  is  as  it  sitould  he.  Mr.  Perkins  cannot 
escape  a  grateful  recognition  from  the  lovers  of  mu- 
sic and  from  the  public  of  his  liberality;  but  by  thus 
indcntifying  himself  with  the  other  performers,  who, 
both  professional  and  amateur,  have  come  forward, 
animated  with  a  like  admiration  for  the  genius  of 
Beethoven — a  like  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  a  correct 
taste  in  music  among  us,  to  tender  their  services 
upon  the  occasion — he  manifests  the  same  disinter- 
ested devotion  to  the  cause  which  prompted  his  gift. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  programme  will  be 

an  Ode,  written  for  the  occasion  by  W.  W.  Story — 

the  giited  sculptor  recently  returned  from  Italy — to 

be  recited  by  the  author. 

The  music  to  be  performed,  will,  we  learn,  consist 


mainly  of  selections  from  the  works  of  the  composer 
to  whose  memory  the  occasion  is  consecrated — and 
among  them,  as  the  most  grateful  incense  which  can 
rise  from  this  new  altar— his  own  ninth  symphony — 
executed  by  willing  and  conscientious  hands — will  be 
conspicuous. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  invitation  which  is  ex- 
tended to  the  performers  of  other  cities  to  unite  with 
those  of  Boston  in  producing  these  pieces  in  a  man- 
ner worthy  of  their  author — and  of  the  high  estima- 
tion in  which  he  is  held  in  this  country — will  be  gen- 
erally responded  to. 

A  celeliration  like  this  is  a  powerful  lever  in  stir- 
ring up  the  popular  mass  to  interest  and  sympathy. 

American  sculpture — through  two  of  the  most  fa- 
vored of  her  votaries— has  lent  her  hand  to  illustrate 
the  triumph  of  her  sister  art,  and  lead  her  forth  from 
her  seclusion.  May  not  the  lovers  of  music  indulge 
the  hope  that  a  bright  omen  is  here  visible,  of  a  new 
era  about  to  dawn  in  the  history  of  music  in  Amer- 
ica ? 


New  Yokk,  Fee.  10. — The  past  week  has  again 
brought  us  quite  a  number  of  concerts.  Thursday 
night  GoTTSCHALK  gave  one  of  his  Soire'es,  as  usual, 
to  a  crowded  house,  and,  also  as  usual,  to  the  general 
enthusiastic  satisfaction  of  his  public.  I  see,  by  the 
way,  that  he  announces  that  "at  the  urgent  request 
of  his  numerous  friends,"  he  has  consented  to  take 
pupils  during  the  six  or  eight  weeks  that  he  will  re- 
main here,  at  the  modest  price  of  $60  per  twelve 
lessons!  I  wish  him  success!  On  Friday  we  had 
a  concert  by  Paul  Julien,  and  that  of  the  Ger- 
man Ladies'  Society,  which  I  mentioned  in  my  last. 
The  young  violinist  had  not  a  very  full  house,  I 
hear.  He  was  assisted  by  Gockel,  Aptojimas,  and 
one  or  two  other  artists.  The  second-named  concert 
was  eminently  successful  in  every  way — the  hall 
looked  even  more  beautiful  than  at  Ktle's  concert, 
and  was  crowded,  and  the  performances  were,  as  a 
general  thing,  very  satisfactory.  Both  parts  opened 
with  portions  of  Quintets  of  Spohr — the  first  from 
the  C  minor,  the  second  from  that  in  D  mmor,  which 
were  very  finely  rendered  by  Mr.  Timm  and  Mr.  Eis- 
feld's  Quartet  party.  Mr.  Feder  sang  two  songs 
by  Kiicken  and  Schubert's  "Hark,  hark,  the  lark," 
very  successfully,  being  much  better  in  tune  than  on 
previous  occasions.  But  this  gentleman  should  be 
a  little  more  careful  to  choose  songs  which  lie  en- 
tirely within  the  scope  of  his  voice  ;  several  of  those  I 
have  heard  from  him  are  too  low  for  his  voice.  Mr. 
Mason  played  several  of  Liszt's  Transcriptions  from 
the  Prophe'le,  which  were,  I  fear,  hardly  suited  to  the 
general  taste  of  the  audience,  and  were  not  as  well 
received  as  their  rendering  and  the  performer's  vol- 
unteer aid  demanded.  Young  ScHMiTz,  in  his  solo 
on  the  French  liorn,  surpassed  himself,  and  received 
a  well  merited  encore.  The  composition  which  he 
played,  by  Lorenz,  was  well  calculated  to  bring  out 
the  greatest  beauties  of  his  instrument,  and  not,  as 
the  piece  by  Weber,  played  at  the  last  Philharmonic 
concert,  its  greatest  difSculties.  The  rich,  mellow 
tones  in  which  the  very  pleasing  themes  of  the  com- 
position came  forth,  filled  the  hall  well,  and  the  ex- 
quisite p;i.  of  the  last  part  was  admirably  executed. 
The  German  Liederkranz  also  gave  us  a  serious  and 
a  comic  piece  with  much  spirit.  Miss  Brainerd 
only  remains  to  be  spoken  of,  and,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  most  favorably.  She  can  be  well  satisfied  with 
her  success  before  an  audience  composed  almost  en- 
tirely of  Germans,  for  she  was  rapturously  applaud- 
ed at  each  appearance,  encored  in  Robert,  toi  tjue 
j'aime^'  and  a  pretty  song,  "Our  Home,"  of  Mr. 
Beames,  and  would  probably  have  been  so  in  the 
aria  from  the  Freischutz  too,  had  it  not  been  so  near 
the  end,  when  people  were  already  beginning  to 
leave.  I  never  heard  this  young  lady's  voice  sound 
better;  it  has  something  v.ery  pure  and  fresh  in  it, 
which  accords  well  with  her  simplicity  of  manner 
and  unassuming  appearance.     She  has  a  very  fine 


intonation,  much  flexibility,  and  a  very  distinct 
enunciation  ;  if  there  is  at  times  some  coldness,  too 
littleexpression  in  her  singing,  may  it  not  be  because 
she  is  yet  young,  and  life  has  not  yet  brought  her 
those  struggles  from  which  alone  the  true  artist  can 
arise?  In  the  aria  from  the  Freischutz,  Miss  Brain- 
erd did  not  seem  quite  as  sure  of  her  ground  as  when 
1  have  heard  it  before.  This  may  have  been  owing 
to  the  fact  of  her  singing  it  for  the  first  time,  as  I  am 
told,  with  the  German  words,  in  honor  of  the  occa- 
sion. If  indeed,  as  was  said,  her  very  correct  and 
distinct  pronunciation  was  acquired  without  any 
previous  acquaintance  with  the  language,  she  deserves 
all  praise,  and  lenient  judgment  upon  the  very  small 
faults  in  her  rendering  of  the  music. 
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BOSTON",   FEB,   23,   1856. 
CONCERTS. 

[Crowded  out  last  weelt.] 

Handel  and  Haydn  Society. — The  "  Cre- 
ation" was  acceptably  performetl  on  Sunday  eve- 
ning, the  10th  inst.  The  choruses  were  finely 
sung,  with  the  exception  of  the  concluding  fugue, 
by  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  voices ;  and  the 
delicious  instrumentation,  with  all  its  little  descrip- 
tive points,  rendered  to  a  charm  by  Mr.  Zek- 
rai-in's  well-drilled  orchestra.  As  for  the  solos, 
Mrs.  Wentwoeth  sang  "  With  verdure  clad'' 
and  the  music  of  Eve,  with  her  accustomed  purity 
and  accuracy  of  style;  Mrs.  Long  was  hardly 
in  her  best  voice  ;  there  was  a  certain  lifelessness 
in  :  "  On  Mighty  pens; "  she  did  not  soar,  Jenny 
LiND-Iike,  with  the  eagle  to  the  sun ;  but  that 
was  partly  because  the  movement  was  taken  alto- 
gether too  slow;  in  the  cooing  and  nightingale 
passages  she  won  much  applause ;  as  also  in  the 
song:  "Most  beautiful  appear."  We  have  no 
voice  like  Anna  Stone's,  to  ride  upon  the  top 
of  those  choruses.  Mr.  Wetherbeb  gave  ex- 
cellent readings  of  the  Bass  songs  atid  recitatives, 
and  was  in  good  voice.  Mr.  C.  R.  Adams,  (his 
first  appearance  in  large  oratorio,)  has  scarcely 
the  calibre  or  the  endurance  for  the  principal 
fenor  of  such  a  work  ;  yet  portions  of  his  task 
were  achieved  quite  creditably. 

Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club. — One  of 
the  very  best  chamber  concerts  of  the  season  was 
that  on  Tuesday  night,  12th  inst.  What  could 
bo  choicer  than  the  following  programme  ? 

PART   I. 

1.  Quintet  in  G  minor.  No.  4 Mozart. 

MM(Jer:ito—Minuetto—Ad;ii;io— Finale.  Adagio  and  Allegro. 

2.  Second  SonatA  in  D,  for  Piano  and  Violoncello, 

Mendelssohn. 
Allegro  animato — Allegretto — Adagio — Finale. 
Messrs.  Preset  and  W.  Fries. 

PART   II. 

3.  Largbetto  and  Scherzo  Allegretto  Quartet  in  E  flat,  No.  1, 

Cherubini. 

4.  Quintet  in  E  flat.  op.  52,  for  Piano  and  Quartet, 

R.  Schumann, 
Allegro  Brillante — Tempo  di  marria  funehre — Molto 
animato — Finale,  Allegro, 

That  delicious  Quintet  of  Mozart,  the  best 
of  them  all,  with  its  heavenly  Adagio,  a  pure 
inspiration  from  beginning  to  end,  was  remarka- 
bly well  played.  The  movements  from  Chertt- 
BiNi's  Quartet ;  the  Larghetto,  with  its  strange, 
quaint  variations,  and  the  Scherzo,  fine  and  fairy- 
like enough  for  Mendelssohn,  yet  in  another 
vein,  were  extremely  interesting,  in  spite  of  their 
great  length  and  elaborate  treatment,  always 
characteristic  of  this   author.     The  points   were 
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all  brought  out  distinctly  and  delicately.  Mr. 
Dresel  seldom  has  seemed  to  us  more  happy  in 
his  renderings,  than  he  was  this  time  both  in  the 
Sonata  and  the  Schumann  Quintet.  In  the 
former  he  was  finely  seconded  by  Wulp  Fries  ; 
we  could  have  wished,  however,  a  little  less  stiff- 
ness in  the  recitative  phrases,  which  alternate 
with  those  glorious  broad  chords  of  the  piano  in 
the  Adagio.  The  Schumann  composition  had 
been  played  here  several  times  in  former  seasons, 
but  never  went  so  well  before;  there  was  good 
unity  between  the  instruments  ;  the  wild  funereal 
march,  with  its  variations,  was  profoundly  impres- 
sive; the  pianist  threw  himself  into  the  spirit  of 
the  piece  with  all  that  verve  and  fine  apprecia- 
tion which  distingush  him  above  all  the  pianists 
we  have  had  in  this  country,  and  the  audience 
were  quite  transported  with  the  power  and  beauty 
of  a  work  by  a  composer  whom  it  is  too  common 
to  suppose  entirely  outre  and  unnatural. 

The  Eighth  and  last  concert  of  the  series  (alas ! 
that  there  should  a  last !)  will  take  place  Tues- 
day evening,  Feb.  26. 

[We  are  again  compelled  to  defer  our  review  of 
the  Concerts  of  the  week  ;  but  hope  next  time  to  tell 
of  the  delightful  Soire'e  of  Otto  Dkesel,  and  of  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Concert  of  last  Sunday.] 


Italian  Opera. 
"The  Prophet." — (Concluded.) — The  Pro- 
pTie'te  was  repeated   for    the   third  time  Saturday 
afternoon — a   better   performance  than  before — • 
which   gives  us  an   opportunity  to   resume   our 
slight  sketch  of  the  opera  where  we  left  it,  namely 
at  the  close  of  the  third  act,  where  Jean  of  Ley- 
den  inspires  his  army  to  the  final  assault  of  Mun- 
ster,  whose  spires   and  battlements   are  suddenly 
revealed   beyond   the  frozen  lake  scene,  flashing 
in  the  sunrise — that  famous  sun  which  rose  in  the 
Grand  Opera,  but  not  for   us  !     The  fourth  act 
shows  the  climax  of  this  Anabaptist  insurrection. 
Munster  is  taken.     The  curtain  rises  on  the  pub- 
lic square;  groups  of  citizens,  afraid  for  their  lives, 
are  hurrying  up  the   steps  of  the   Council  House, 
to  lay  their  gold  and  other  valuables  at  the  feet 
of  stern   Egalite!     In    low   snatches   of   chorus 
they  express  their  fear;  shouting  aloud  Viva   it 
Profeta  !  whenever  Anabaptist  soldiers  cross  the 
scene,  but  adding  "Death  to  the  Prophet !"  sotto 
voce.     The  music  here  is  quite   expressive  ;    that 
doubling  of  the  melody  in  the  low  bass  of  the  or- 
chestra  has   a   certain   effect  of  ooer-much-ness, 
which  well   suits   the  insincerity  of  those  Vivas  ! 
A   few   hurried,  whispered  bits  of  conversation  : 
what  news  ?     The   Prophet   is    to    be     crowned 
king  of  the  Anabaptists  1     All  are  summoned,  as 
they  value    their  lives.     But   who   is   this   poor 
weeping  woman,  in   beggar's  garb,  seated  on   a 
stone  ?     They  lead  her  forward  :  it  is  Fides,  who 
does  not  know  the   prophet  is   her  son.     After  a 
few  bars  of  sad  and  sombre   introduction,  by  low 
reeds  and  basses,  she  begs  alms  that  she  may  buy 
masses   for  her  supposed   dead  son,  in   a  truly 
touching   melody  :  Pieta,  pieta,  whose   supplica- 
tory tone  grows  painfully,  yet   not  unmusically 
intense  in  the  syncopated  deep  contralto  notes  at 
the  close.     This  was   sung   most  touchingly  by 
Mme.   Lagrange.     They    drop    coins  in   her 
hand,  and  as   they  hasten  off  with  curiosity  and 
terror  to  the  coronation,  the  orchestra  announces 
hurried  footsteps,  and   Bertha  enters  disiruised  as 
a  pilgrim.     Surprise  of  recognition  ;   in  a  breath- 
less allegro  she  explains  to  Fides  how  she  escaped 


from  the  Count  and  is  in  search  of  Jean  ;  the 
melody  (in  G  minor)  climbs  by  semi-tones 
crescendo  at  the  end,  in  good  Verdi  style,  to  the 
high  G  fortissirno  in  the  major,  as  she  gives  way 
to  the  rapturous  thought  of  seeino;  him  again. 
Alas !  Fides  must  tell  the  painful  truth  :  he  is 
dead  !  Their  duet  :  Vann  illusion,  fatal  speran- 
za,  the  outpouring  of  two  breaking  hearts,  is  one 
of  the  mc't  beautiful,  impressive,  and  original 
pieces  in  the  work — still  subject  to  the  charge, 
perhaps,  of  being  a  little  over-ingenious.  It  was 
exquisitely  sung  by  Miss  Henrler  and  Mme. 
Lagrange;  the  curious  and  difficult  cadence  at 
the  end  was  true  to  the  sentiment  of  the  piece, 
while  it  displayed  the  very  perfect  execution  of 
the  singers.  It  was  the  Prophet's  will  !  says  the 
poor  mother.  Bertha  breaks  out  in  an  indignant 
strain  of  vengeance  ;  she  is  inspired  to  seek  the 
hated  prophet's  life  :  Dio  mi  guiilera  !  a  song  of 
more  energy  than  beauty  (compare  it  with  Donna 
Anna's  Or  sai  chi,  &c.,)  but  affording  scope  for 
dramatic  ahandon,  which  the  j'oung  singer  im- 
proved so  effectually  as  to  surprise  her  friends, 
while  she  executed  the  bravura  passages,  pro- 
longed trills,  and  runs  in  the  upper  octave,  with 
great  accuracy  and  beauty. 

We  have  now  reached  the  grand  Coronation 
scene,  in  which  Meyerbeer  has  exerted  his  utmost 
skill  in  musical,  dramatic,  and  scenic  effect. 
Scene,  the  interior  of  the  cathedral  of  Munster. 
The  brazen  pomp  and  splendor  of  the  famous 
MarcTie  du  sacre,  played  by  orchestra  and  band 
upon  the  stage,  is  in  good  keeping  with  the  pomp 
of  the  procession,  of  electors,  priests,  soldiers,  altar 
boys,  virgins,  choristers,  &c.,  (even  scarlet  cardi- 
nals !)  followed  by  the  Prophet  in  white  robes,  and 
as  thus  heard  redeems  itself  from  the  hscknied, 
noisy  character  which  every  brass  band  in  our 
streets  has  helped  to  give  it.  The  display  was 
the  most  gorgeous  we  have  seen  upon  our  stage, 
and  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  multitude  were 
so  excited  b}'  the  strong  appeal  to  eye  and  ear  as 
to  insist  on  a  repetition  of  the  whole  procession  ! 
(What  a  comment  on  Meyerbeer  and  the  effect 
school  generally  !)  The  procession  has  disap- 
peared at  the  side,  where  all  are  supposed  kneel- 
ing at  the  altar ;  the  crowd,  excluded,  kneel 
upon  the  stage  before  us.  There  is  a  muffled 
roll  of  drums,  the  organ  sounds  from  within,  and 
a  prayer  for  men's  voices  (the  three  preachers 
and  another  Anabaptist)  swells  in  solemn  church- 
like choral,  in  the  rich,  dark  key  of  G  flat :  Dom- 
ine,  saloum  fac  regem,  in  which,  at  intervals,  the 
people  on  the  stage  join  in  fragmentary  chant  in 
quick  syllables,  exceedingly  impressive.  But  the 
impression  is  heightened  by  a  new  element,  a 
voice  from  one  outside  the  crowd,  the  mendicant 
Fides,  who  kneels  with  them,  but  not  of  them, 
and  in  impassioned  solo  vents  her  horror  at  the 
blasphemous  ceremony,  and  her  curse  upon  the 
Prophet  who  has  stained  all  Germany  with  blood. 
She  thinks  of  Bertha's  stern  resolve  and  invokes 
heaven's  blessing  on  this  second  Judith  ;  and  thus 
the  intensely  tragic  music  of  her  private  feelings 
goes  on  mingling  with  the  prayer  and  chant. 
The  procession  reappears;  priests,  dignitaries, 
electors  bearinrr  crown  and  sceptre,  boys  swing- 
ing censers,  &c.,  take  a  raised  position  in  the 
back  of  the  stage  ;  maidens  strew  flowers  in  the 
path  of  the  prophet  ;  there  is  an  organ  prelude, 
in  the  light  arabesque  fugue  style,  which  sounds 
quite  ancient,  and  the  chorus  of  boys  sing  the 
melody  which  we  heard  touched  in  the  orchestra 


during  John's  recital  of  his  dream  in  the  second 
act;  muted  violins  make  aerial  accompaniment, 
whose  sound  blends  mystically  enough  with  the 
smell  of  incense  (harmonies  of  sight,  smell,  and 
hearing  appealing  to  the  three  more  spiritual 
senses  a'l  at  once),  to  the  words  :  Ecco  gia  it  re 
(Behold  the  prophet  king  !)  This  is  in  unison  ; 
then  a  choir  of  women  add  a  three-part  har- 
mony in  long  notes,  while  the  boys'  voices  as- 
cending and  descending  the  octave  give  a  singu- 
larly beautiful  and  contrapun tally  curious  ef- 
fect. He  was  nut  horn  of  mortal  parents  :  recites 
one  boy,  echoed  by  another.  John,  crowned 
and  invested,  ascends  the  centre  of  the  platform, 
surrounded  by  the  dignitaries,  and  now  the  mel- 
ody of  the  choir-boys  becomes  the  motive  of  a 
general  chorus  full  of  majesty,  and  rich  in  con- 
trapuntal treatment.  All  kneel;  John  alone  is 
standing.  There  is  a  pause  in  the  choral  flood, 
and  a  few  slight  snatches  o(  arpeggi,  as  John,  with 
serious  air,  lifts  his  hand  to  his  crown  and  recalls 
the  prophetic  words  of  the  dream.  Yet  not 
alone  ;  one  other  stands  apart — in  the  foreground, 
eagerly  watching  all,  with  look  of  despei'ation 
and  suppressed  hate  ;  it  is  the  mendicant,  who 
suddenly  recognizes  him,  and,  screaming  mio  fig- 
lio  !  rushes  to  him,  while  all  spring  up  in  confu- 
sion. The  fatal  Three  are  too  near ;  fanaticism 
forbids  all  filial  recognition  ;  he  pretends  not  to 
know  her;  Chi  son  io  ?  she  repeats  his  question, 
and  in  a  strain  of  rare  energy  and  pathos  answers 
and  reproaches  his  ingratitude.  It  is  impossible 
to  describe  the  effect,  both  musical  and  dramatic, 
of  this  scene,  where  the  alternate  indignation  and 
tenderness  of  the  mother,  the  assumed  ignorance 
and  divinity  of  the  son,  the  vigilance  of  the  inex- 
orable Three,  the  surprise  and  horror  of  the 
crowd,  are  all  swept  into  one  great  vortex  of 
concerted  harmony,  with  effective  instrumenta- 
tion. It  is  a  combination  of  solos,  quartets,  two 
distinct  choruses,  and  orchestra.  The  little  half- 
choked,  scornful  phrase  with  which  Fides  ends 
her  solo  on .  the  syllables  :  S  fw-non  mi-cono-sci 
piu !  impresses  itself  as  a  leading  motive  upon 
the  whole.  The  tutti  is  wrought  up  to  an  over- 
whelming climax. 

Next  comes  the  scene  of  the  exorcism.  The 
Anabaptists  surround  Fides  with  drawn  daggers  ; 
John  withholds  them,  pronouncing  her  insane, 
lie  is  inspired  as  prophet  to  restore  her ;  standing 
over  her,  with  his  hands  raised  above  her  head, 
and  fixing  her  eyes  to  his  with  a  sort  of  magnetic 
glance,  he  compels  her  reluctantly  to  kneel;  then 
bids  all  to  draw  their  weapons  and  destroy  him  if 
she  answers  to  his  question  that  she  is  his  mother ; 
alarmed  for  him,  she  answers  No;  and  all  ex- 
claim :  a  miracle !  All  this  is  wonderfully  dra- 
matic, and  closes  with  a  march-like  chorus,  min- 
gled with  religious  strains  again,  as  all  exeunt 
while  the  curtain  falls.  Lagrange,  in  all  this 
scene  was  up  to  the  full  height  of  lyric  tragedy 
which  it  demands.  Both  in  singing  and  in  action 
it  was  a  thrilling,  beautiful,  and  great  impersona- 
tion; we  dare  not  say  that  we  have  seen  greater 
in  any  operatic  character.  Sig.  Sai.viani,  on 
the  contrary,  is  by  no  means  adequate  in  dignity 
of  person,  voice,  or  action  for  so  great  a  scene. 
Yet  he  did  it  passably  well ;  his  voice  is  telling, 
although  limited  in  compass  ;  he  cannot  reach  a 
very  high  note  without  grotcque  falsetto,  nor 
does  he  often  try  to  sustain  a  high  note ;  but 
his  recitative  is  fair  and  singing  generally  true 
and  artistic. 
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The  fifth  act  is  the  weakest.  The  city  is  be- 
sieged. The  three  Anabaptists,  holdinn  secret 
counsel  in  a  cellar  of  the  palace,  hear  that  the 
Emperor  is  approachinn;  with  large  forces,  and 
determine  to  betray  John.  They  turn  out 
knaves,  and  that  is  the  end  of  them,  and  also  of 
all  further  interest  in  the  plot.  Thus  far  they 
have  figured  as  a  sort  of  Fate  in  the  background 
af  the  drama;  nothing  takes  their  place.  After 
they  vanish,  Fides  is  brought  in  prisoner.  Her 
thoughts  of  course  turn  on  one  theme ;  and  her 
soliloquy  is  made  intensely  dramatic  by  the  studied 
art  with  which  Meyerbeer  has  set  noles  to  words. 
The  Andantino  cantabile  :  L'inrjrato  m'ahbandona 
is  a  real  Mej'erbeer-isli  melodj-,  quite  in  his  own 
vein,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  work  ; 
in  it  all  the  mother's  forgiving  tenderness  returns 
to  her.  A  visit  from  the  Prophet  is  announced  ; 
then  is  she  inspired  with  hope  that  he  may  be 
converted  from  his  error,  and  she  breaks  out  in  a 
rapid  Verdi-ish  bravura  air  :  0  Verita,  figlia  del 
cid,  which  is  full  of  impetus  and  difficulty,  and 
illustrates  the  virtuosity  of  the  prima  donna, 
more  than  it  does  the  sentiment  of  the  song,  a 
prayer  for  light  from  above  to  descend  upon  her 
ungrateful,  guilty  and  deluded  son.  He  enters. 
A  long  and  impassioned  duet  follows,  in  which 
she  charges  him  with  blood  and  blasphemous  as- 
sumption ;  the  whole  scene,  as  she  leads  him  for- 
ward and,  pointing  him  to  heaven,  gradually  works 
upon  him  and  makes  him  penitent,  is  highly  dra- 
matic, at  all  events  in  the  acting  of  Lagrange;  but 
tlie  music,  in  its  unisons  and  otherwise,  still  recalls 
Verdi;  it  seeks  to  carry  you  by  storm,  and  does 
not  in  itself  (as  music)  touch  the  feelings. 

The  remaining  scenes  are  devoted  to  the  speed- 
iest disposal  of  the  characters  to  make  an  end. 
Bertha  finds  Jier  way  to  this  subterranean  place, 
having  learned  that  here  combustibles  are  stored, 
to  which  she  can  set  fire  and  blow  up  the  Pro- 
phet and  his  household.  We  omit  their  trio,  in 
which  Bertha  only  sees  her  lover,  and  her  air : 
0  speltro  ahbomiiievol,  when  she  finds  her  lover 
is  the  Propet,  since  thej'  were  omitted  in  the  per- 
formance. Bertha  stabs  herself.  The  last  scene 
has  little  interest,  beyond  some  brilliant  festive 
music  and  a  drinking  song  sung  by  Jean,  who  is 
seated  on  a  dais  at  a  luxurious  table,  surrounded 
with  dancers,  cup-bearers,  &c.,  a  sketch  of  the 
sensual  paradise  of  his  theocracy.  The  conclu- 
sion, as  we  have  said,  is  lame  enough  ;  he  has 
given  orders,  as  soon  as  the  enemy  yet  within 
the  gates,  to  fire  the  palace,  and  a  grand  explo- 
sion melo-dramafically  ends  all  in  smoke. 

"VVe  would  gladly  go  back  to  recall  some  subse- 
quent impressions  of  the  first  acts,  and  closer 
observations  of  their  beauties  in  detail  ;  but  we 
have  no  room.  Frequent  hearing,  and  still  more 
a  perusal  of  the  score,  reveals  more  and  more 
points  of  interest,  things  always  ingenious  and 
effective,  often  beautiful,  sometimes  original.  We 
must  qualify  the  common  remark  that  the  Pro- 
phe'le  has  no  melodies.  It  may  have  few  of  the 
melodies  which  sing  themselves,  and  set  every 
hearer  humming  them.  We  recall  just  now  but 
one,  the  pastorale,  which  Jean  sings  in  the 
2d  act ;  and  that,  when  you  have  heard  or  thought 
it  over  a  few  times,  becomes  the  weakest  and 
most  insipid  of  all  the  songs.  But  melodies  of  a 
certain  kind,  dramatic  melodies, melodies  in  which 
every  phrase  is  wonderfully  fitted  to  its  purpose, 
even  if  it  be  more  by  a  reflective  than  by  a 
spontaneous  process,   there  certainly  are  not  a 


few.  We  need  not  again  recall  them.  Music 
h<'re,  though  taxing  all  the  resources  of  a  con- 
summate musician,  is  always  subordinate  to  dra- 
matic cflTect.  How  different,  we  say  again,  from 
Mozart !  With  him  the  music  is  ever  dramatically 
true,  yet  the  soul,  the  inspiration,  and  the  chief 
end  and  interest  of  the  work  is  music.  We  do 
not  change,  therefore,  our  first  impression,  that 
"the  Prophet"  is  more  a  work  of  ingenuity  than 
of  genius;  a  masterpiece  of  musical  and  dramatic 
mechanism,  rather  than  a  true  creation.  It  has 
ten  times  the  material,  the  musical  thought  and 
science,  the  wealth  of  detail,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, ten  times  the  novelty  and  provocation  to 
a  curious  mind,  with  all  of  the  effect,  of  any  of 
the  popular  Italian  operas.  Yet  is  it  not  true 
Art  in  the  best  and  highest  sense.  Not  from  the 
soul,  but  from  the  ambition  to  strike  and  to  as- 
tonish, do  such  works  proceed ;  not  upon  the 
Ideal,  but  upon  success  is  the  eye  eagerly  bent ; 
Art,  not  for  Art's  sake,  but  for  effect,  is  impor- 
tuned %vith  this  a  pompous  kind  of  worship. 

Let  us  thank,  however,  Mr.  Conductor  Maret- 
ZEK,  and  his  efficient  orchestra  (small  as  it  is  for  a 
Grand  Opera  piece),  the  chorus-singers,  princi- 
pals and  all,  for  ministering  to  our  curiosity  and 
giving  us  upon  the  whole  so  vivid  an  idea  of  this 
famous  opera.  To  have  seen  and  heard  La- 
grange's Fides,  is  to  have  something  worth  re- 
membering. 

Bellini's  finest  opera,  /  Puritani,  was  per- 
formed on  Friday  of  last  week  for  the  benefit  of 
Miss  Elise  Hensler,  who  sustained  the  leading 
part  of  Elvira  in  a  manner  to  create  increased 
confidence  both  in  her  vocal  and  dramatic  powers. 
The  part  was  new  to  her,  she  had  not  even  seen 
it  played  ;  yet  her  impersonation  was  throughout 
appropriate,  consistent,  beautiful.  The  character 
as  a  whole  was  well  conceived ;  it  only  needed 
more  abandon.  We  can  hai-dly  imagine  her  des- 
tined to  be  a  great  actress,  but  a  very  good  one, 
which  is  more  than  we  expect  of  many  an  admi- 
rable singer.  In  the  long  and  difficult  music  of 
the  part,  she  was  never  at  fault ;  but  sang  all  with 
truth  and  expression,  only  a  little  chilled  occa- 
sionally by  the  natural  anxiety  of  undertaking  so 
much  for  the  first  time.  Brignoli's  sweet  and 
musical  tenor  continually  gains  upon  us  ;  he  sang 
the  music  of  Arturo  finely,  but  the  memory  of 
Mario  was  too  fresh  in  the  quartet:  A  te  a  cara. 
We  are  not  partial  to  the  thick  and  coarse  bari- 
tone of  Amodio,  who  carries  the  day  by  volume 
and  loudness  and  a  very  uniform  sort  of  full  swing 
in  his  parts.  Morelli  was  admirable,  as  the 
uncle,  as  he  is  in  all  his  parts  ;  and  Herr  Muel- 
ler made  a  respectable  father.  The  liberty 
duet :  Suoni  la  tromba,  was  roared  as  usual  with 
immense  acceptance. 

AVe  were  not  present  at  the  performance  of 
Lucia  di  Lammermoor  on  ISIonday  night,  which 
all  accounts  agree  in  reckoning  among  the  finest 
triumphs  of  Mine.  Lagrange. 

On  Tuesday,  those  who  eagerly  went  expecting 
Don  Giovanni,  were  turned  off  with  Norma, 
owing  10  the  sudden  illness  of  Mile.  Didiee. 

The  programme  of  the  Beethoven  Festival, 
for  next  Saturday,  is  now  definitely  settled  and  ap- 
pears in  full  on  our  last  page.  It  has  been  found 
impracticable  to  prepare  the  extremely  difficult  vocal 
portions  of  the   Choral  Symphony  in  a  stylo  that 


would  be  really  worthy  of  the  occasion.  It  is  a 
thing  for  which  few  German  cities  afford  the  means, 
and  Boston  has  by  no  means  reached  that  point. 
It  is  quite  common  abrond  to  perform  the  three  first 
(instrumental)  movements,  widiout  the  choral  finale, 
and  these  form  a  glorious  symphony  in  themselves. 
All  the  compositions  are  from  the  pen  of  the  great 
master,  and  all  masterpieces.  Many  more  works  one 
would  gladly  hear,  but  we  must  accept  the  limita- 
tions of  time  and  means.  The  performers  have  all 
volunteered  in  the  true  spirit,  as  bringing  their  offer- 
ing to  Art  and  to  the  memory  of  a  great  artist. 
Many  more,  no  doubt,  stood  ready,  had  there  been 
room  for  them.  On  such  an  occasion  there  is  no 
question  of  preference  or  precedence ;  personal  con- 
siderations are  merged;  there  is  but  one  person, 
and  that  is  Beethoven,  in  whose  honor  the  sculptor 
in  his  noble  statue,  the  donor  in  his  art-loving  mu- 
nificence, the  founders  and  directors  of  the  Hall  which 
is  to  hold  the  monument,  the  artists  with  their  voices 
and  their  instruments,  forget  themselves.  The  mu- 
sic-loving public  will  not  ful  to  bring  their  offering 
of  enthusiasm  and  fill  the  Hall. 

Tlie  Mendelssohn  Qdintette  Club  offer  an 
uncommonly  rich  programme  for  their  last  concert 
next  Tuesday  evening.  Many  will  be  eager  to  hear 
that  quartet  by  the  young  composer,  Rdeinstein. 
Mr.  J.  C.  D.  Parker  assists  as  pianist. 

The  Mozart  centennial  was  celebrated  at  St. 
Louis.  We  arc  sorry  to  hear  (by  a  correspondent) 
that  the  Philadelphia  festival  was  a  failure.  This 
accounts  for  the  silence  of  the  newspapers..  .In  Ber- 
lin the  day  was  celebrated  on  Sunday,  Jan.  27,  by  a 
concert  in  the  Sing-Academie  at  noon.  The  pro- 
gramme contained  the  overture  to  Belmonte  e  Cos- 
taraa;  duet  from  the  same;  air  from  Tito,  sung  by 
Johanna  Wagner;  Ave  verum  corpus,  by  the  Dom 
Chor;  quartet  from /(iomenco.  Fan  II.,  the  Requiem 
by  the  combined  societies.  Prof  Kiss  was  to  erect 
a  colossal  statue  of  Mozart  in  the  hall.  In  the  eve- 
ning Figaro  was  performed,  and  at  half  past  nine 
there  was  a  grand  supper  at  Arnim's  hotel.  A  rich 
week  that  in  Berlin !  The  Tannhdaser,  Gluck's 
Arrnida,  the  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  with 
Mendelssohn's    music,    besides   Liebig's   symphony 

concerts,  all  invited  the  music  lover In  Vienna 

the  celebration  was  under  the  direction  of  counsellor 
Riedl,  with  the  kapellmeisters  Preycr,  Assmeyer, 
Eckert,  Hellmesberger,  &c.  The  concert  was  con- 
ducted by  Liszt,  and  included  the  overture  to  Zauher- 
fliile ;  chorus  :  0  Isis  et  Osiris ;  part  of  the  Requiem  ; 
Svmphony  in  G  minor;  and  the  first  finale  to  Don 
Juan. 

[Correspondence  of  London  Musical  World,  Jan.  26.] 
SI  Adolpli  Adam  has  been  enfleavnrin»  tn  <>ive  a  mu- 
sical illustration  of  Sljakespeare's  Fiibtuff,  in  no  wise 
deterred  by  the  success  acliieved  by  your  countryman, 
Michael  William  lialfe,  at  Her  Majesty's  Tlieatre.'in  the 
palmy  days  of  Grisi,  Piubini,  Tainlnirini,  and  Loblache — 
Mr.  "Lumlev's  iiever-to-be-cqnalled  "quartet."  On 
Wednesday  last,  the  IGtli,  M.  Adam's  Ki^^njf  was  pro- 
duced at  "the  Theatre  I.,yrique  for  the  debut  of  JI.  Her- 
mann-Leon,  for  whom  the  piece  was  especially  written, 
he  choosiiip;  to  exhibit  himself  before  his  new  public  as 
fat  Jack,  that  ''ton  of  man."  The  piece  is  in  one  act. 
and  the  wholi3  weight  of  the  acting  rests  with  Falstaff, 
The  humor  is  very  placid,  and  not  at  all  unctuous  and 
racy.  Not  a  vestif^e  of  the  Shai^espearian  quaintness 
and  drollery  is  to  be  detected.  The  part  was  stuffed 
well  and  acted  indifferent  ill  by  M.  Hermann-L^on,  who 
appeared  to  me  to  entertain  no  idea  of  the  original.  The 
last  scene  is  farcical,  but,  I  think,  saved  the  piece.  Fal- 
staff, as  he  supposes,  is  being  conducted  to  execution. 
His  eves  are  bandaged.  He  is  led  to  the  foot  of  the 
scaffold.  Here  he  is  about  to  make  disclosures  not  at 
all  creditable  to  the  author  of  this  strange  joke,  when 
they  hasten  to  take  away  the  liandkerchief  from  his 
eyes,  whereupon  lie  finds  himself  seated  on  a  wine-cask, 
before  a  table  well  furnished  with  comestibles.  Of 
C(Urse,this  incident  brings  the  piece  to  a  prosperous 
conclusion.  The  music  of  M.  Adolphe  Adam  is,  as 
usual,  light  and  facile,  but  without  inspiration.  More- 
over, it  is  not  comic.  The  humor  of  Falstaff  is  beyond 
M.  Adolphe  Adam.  It  would  require  the  genius  of 
Rossini  to  embody  it  musically.  The  success  of  the 
new  operetta,  however,  was  decided,  and  it  will  serve  as 
an  excellent  Itver  de  rideau. 
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GRANO  EEETHOVEri  FESTfVAL, 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Directors  of  the  Music  Hall,  and 
the  Committte  of  the  Orchestral  Concerts. 

INAUGURATION  OP  CRAWrORD'S 
ST-A-TTTE     OF     BEETHO'VElSr, 

IN    THE 

BOSTON     MUSIC     HALL, 
On  Saturday  Evening,  Marcli  1,  1856. 

A  POETICAL  PROLOGUE, 
■Written  by  W.  W.  STORT,  for  this  occasion,  irill  be  recited 

by  him,  during  which  the  Statue  will  be  unveiled. 

The  following  performers  have  kindly  volunteered  to  aid  in 

rendering  this  great  occaj^ion  memorable. 

Solo  Singers. 

Mrs.  LONG,     Mrs.  WENTWORTH,    Miss  HENSLER, 

Miss  HUMPHREY,     Mrs.  IIARWOOD,    Mr.  KKEISSVIANN, 

Mr.  ARTHURSON,    Mr.  LOW,     Mr.  WETHEEBEE. 

Chorus  of  160  voices, 

Composed  of  Deputations  from  the  HANDEL  AND  HAYDN, 

MENDELSSOHI?J  CHORAL  and  MUSICAL  EDUCATION 

Societies,  together  with  many  Amateur  Singers. 

Solo  Instrumental  Performers. 

AUGUST  FRIES.  CHARLES  C.  PERKINS. 

15=-The  ORCHESTRA,  (that  of  the  Orchestral  Concerts,)  will 

consist  of  J?IFTY  Performer.=i.  under  the  direction  of 

CARL  ZERRAHN. 

PROGRAMME. 

PROLOGUE  in  Terse,  composed  and  recited  by  W.  W.  Siort. 
Part  I. 

1.  The  First  Three  Movements  of  the  Ninth  (Choral)  Sym- 

phony, Op.  125. 

2.  Grand  Recitative  and  Air  from  "  Fidelio." 

Sung  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Long. 

Part  II. 

1.  Quartet  from  the  Fir.st  Act  of  "  Fidelio." 

Sung  by  Mrs.  We.ntworth,  Miss  Louise  Hensler, 
Mr.  Arthurson  and  Mr.  Wetherbee. 

2.  First  Movement  of  the  "Violin  Concerto,  with  a  Cadence 

written  expressly  for  Mr.  Ausust  Fries,  by  the  eminent 
Leipzig  Violinist,  Ferdinand  David. 
Played  by  August  Fries. 

3.  Hallelujah  Chorus   from  the  Oratorio,   "  The  Mount  of 

Olives." 

4.  Fantasia  for  Piano,  Chorus  and  Orchestra,  entitled  the 

"  Praise  of  Harmony,"  Op.  80. 

Tickets  One  Dollar  each,  with  secured  seats,  may  be  obtain- 
ed of  Nathan  Richardson,  282  Washington  Street. 
Doors  open  at  6^-    Commence  at  7K  o'clock. 

THE   GERMAN   TRIO. 

THE  FIFTH  CONCERT  will  take    place   THIS    (Saturday) 
EVENING,  at  the  Messrs.  Chickeiing's  Rooms. 

CHAMBER  CONCERTS. -Seventh  Series. 

€1;?  BrnhlssDJiu  diuiiitrttE  d^lnh's 

EIGHTH  (AND  LAST)  CONCERT 

Will  take  place  on  TUESDAY  EVENING,  Feb.  26th,  1856, 
at  Messrs.  Chickering's  Rooms,  assisted  by  Mr  J.  C.  D.  Parker, 
Pianist. — Beethoven's  Piano  Trio  in  Q,  op.  1, — Mendelssohn's 
Variations  for  Piaoo, — Bach's  Meditation,— Mendelssohn's  B 
flat  Quintette,— the  new  Quartette  by  Rubinstein,  etc.,  will  be 
performed. 

(ly-Half  Packages  of  Four  Tickets,  S2.50.  Single  tickets, 
SI  each.    Concert  will  commence  at  7^  precisely. 

ED.  B.  ROBINSON. 

Orders  received  at  Riihardson's  Musical  Exchangej  282 
Washington  Street. 

THE  CONGREGATIONAL  HARP, 

A  COLLECTION  of  Hvnin  Tunes,  Sentences  and  Chants, 
of  both  Anrient  and  Modern  Composers,  carefully  selected 
from  various  publications, (by  permission,)  and  designed  more 
particularly  for  Coiigregatinnal  uses,  and  Social  Religious 
Meetings;  together  with  a  variety  of  Tunes  for  Sabbath 
Schools. 

This  volume  comprises  a  selection  from  the  best  pieces  of 
the  beat  and  most  popular  Church  Music  Books  of  the  day, 
and  will  be  highly  esteemed  by  tho.^e  who  would  desire  their 
favorites  gathered  from  many  and  bound  in  one  neat  and 
convenient  volume. 

Published  by  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  St. 

MENDELSSOHN'S  FOUR-PART  SONGS, 

COMPLETE,  with  English  and  German  words.    The  Eng- 
lish version  by  J.  C.  D.  Parker. 

Published  by  Oliver  Ditson,  U5  Washington  St. 

PWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

a  f  ajw  of  art  an!r  3LitttatuM, 

Publislied  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Boston. 

T^vo  Itollars  per  annum,  In  ad-rance. 

[C7=Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.   Address 

J.  S.  DWIGHT,  21  SoHOoi,  Si.  Boston. 

EDWABD    Ii.    BAIiCHJi 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     9'   B roadway y  N.T. 

MUSICAL    PRESENTS. 

NOVELLO'S  OCTATO  EDITIONS  OF  ORATORIOS,  in 
Vocal  Score,  with  a  .separate  accompaniment  for  the  Org.an 
or  Piano-Forte.  By  VI^CE^T  Notello.  These  works  will  be 
found  appropriate  presents,  combining  elegance  with  a  mode- 
rate outlay  for  a  standard  work. 

WORKS  ALREADY  COMPLETED : 

HAYDN'S 

Creation, (Bound)  SI. 25 

HANDEL'S 

Solomon, (Bound)  1.88 

Israel  in  Egypt, "        1.63 

Messiah, "        1.6.3 

Samson, "        1.83 

Judas  Maccabasus, "        1 .  63 

Jephtha "        1.63 

Dettingen  Te  Deum,                                            1  fPnner^  n  R*^ 

Coronation  Anthem,  "  Zadock  the  Priest,"  (  •  •  •  -1'  ""P")  "■"'^ 

Jo.^shua, (Bound)  1.38 

Aris  and  Galatea,  (Paper  covers)  75  ) 

Alexander's  Feast.  "  80  J "        2.25 

Ode  to  St  Cecilia's  Day,    "  50  ) 

Deborah, "        1.63 

Saul, "        1.63 

MENDELSSOHN'S 

St.Paul, "        1.63 

Hymn  of  Praise — Lobgesang,  (Paper)  ^1. 00  1  ((        -i    qo 

As  the  Hart  Pants,  "  .SSf'" 

MOZART,   HAYDN,   AND   BEETHOVEN. 
The  Three  Favorite  Masses,  with  the  Latin  words,  and  an 
English  adiiptation  by  K.  G.  Loraine,  Esq.,  namely  : 

Mozart's  Twelfth  Mass, (Paper)  88) 

Haydn's  Third  or  Imperial,     "        63} (Bound)2.13 

Beethoven's  Mass  in  C,  '•        63 ) 

"  Engedi ;  or  David  in  the  Wilderness,  fPaper)  0.75 

Mozart's  15th  Mass  tthe  celebrated  Requiem,). . .         "        0.50 

ROMBERG'S 
Lay  of  the  Bell, "        0.68 

All  the  Chorn.^es  from  the  octavo  editions  may  be  had  sepa- 
rately, Irora  3  <-ents  to  13  cents  each. 

Aiso  each  piece  from  the  above  Oratorios  to  be  had  sepa- 
rately in  full  music  size.  ■ 

C.    BKEUSSNG, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADIVAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBKARY. 

\^y=-  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TEACHIEES     ®F     MUSIC, 

3G5  IVasllisai^Ojili  Street,  Bostom. 
PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIAiSTO-FORTE, 

manufactory,  3T9  'Wasliinjjtoii  Sti'eet, 

BOSTON,     MASS. 

MR.  J.  C.  D.  PARKER, 

WILL   be  happy  to  give  instruction  in  Piano-forte  and 
Organ   playing,  and  the  Theory  of  Music.     Address; — 
No.  3  Hayward  l-lace.  May  26.  tf 

J.    M.    MOZART, 

B.A.SSO. 

EESIDENCE,    18  MARION  STREET,   BOSTON. 
Address  Richardson's  Mu.-'ical  Exchange,  282  Washington  St. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addres5ed  ab 
Richardson's  Musical  Exfhange.  Terms,  ^50  per  quarter  ot  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  $=30  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

CHICKERING-   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


WAREBOOMS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
Apr29  BOSTON.  tf 

MTJSIO     ABTD     JOB     PBIUTIUG    OFFICE, 


NEW    COURSE    OF    HARMONY, 

BT  Ii.  H.  SOUTHARD. 

The  Publishers  call  the  attention  of  the  musical  profession 
to  this  work,  as  one  eminently  cjilculated  to  lighten  tbe  labiTS 
of  the  teacher,  and  rapidly  advance  the  pupil.  It  i."*  emphati- 
cally a  Practical  woik,  serving  both  as  a  Mann:il  of  insrruc- 
tion  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  Text-book  on  the  other  ;  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  work,  together 
with  the  very  large  nunjber  of  exercises  and  example.^,  presents 
great  advantages,  to  both  scholarand  teacher,over  any  similar 
work  of  the  kind.  Teachers  highly  commend  the  work.  Mr. 
William  Mason  says  it  is  a  work  unsurpassed  in  the  lai  guage. 
Mr.  George  J.  AVedb  sa}8  that  it  is  a  work  perspicunus  in 
diction,  methodical  in  arrangement,  and  sufficiently  copious  to 
embrace  all  the  essentials  of  the  general  doctiine  of  accord. 
It  can  be  ordered  through  any  respectable  Music-seller,  and 
will  be  sent  through  the  mail  on  the  receipt  of  the  price, 
(©1,75,)  postage  prepaid. 

GEO.  P.  REED  &,  CO.,  PuWIsliers, 

13  Tremont  St.  Boston. 

!=-    F.    ID03DGi-E, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  PIANO-FORTK  HARDWARE, 

10  Beach  St.  Boston,  anil  W.  Cnmbritlge,  Ms. 

[CT-PIANOS  fOR  SALE  OR  TO  1,ET. 

SIG.   AUGUSTO    BENDELARI, 

RESIDENCE,  No.  86  PINCKNEY  ST. 

GEORGE   W.  PRATT, 

MUSIC  ROOM    UNDER    PARK  STREET  CHURCH. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  5G  Kneeland  Street. 

MLLE.  GABEIELLE  DE  LA  MOTTE 

— GIVES — 

INSTRUCTION    on  the   PIANO-FORTE, 

And  may  be  addressed  at  her  residence,  55  Hancock  St. 

CARL    HAUSE 

0^'FERS  his  services  as  Instructor  in  Thoroueh  Bass  and 
in  the  hi<;her  branches  of  Pi:tno  playing.  The  atrention 
of  Amateurs,  Professional  Teaihers,  and  others  who  may  wish 
to  accomplish  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
ing, is  re.«pectfully  requested 

Mr.  Hau.^e  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Eichardjron,  282  Washington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont Kow. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS. 

II?IPOf£TEK§  OF  FORESGN  JTICSIC, 

HAVE  REMOVED   TO 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Kinth  St. 
NEW    Y  0  II  K . 

CARD. 

MIt.  PIERRE  BERTHOXID,  Professor  of  Mu?jc, 
graduate  of  tbe  Oonserv;itoire  de  Paris,  pupil  of  Neu- 
mann, Maledeu  and  other  distinguished  Musicians  at  Paris, 
begs  to  announc  e  that  he  is  now  ready  to  t^ke  pupils  in  Bos- 
ton, on  the  Piano,  Mu^iical  Composition,  Harmony,  etc. 

lie  is  permitted  to  refer  to  Kev.  Dr.  E.  N.  Kirk.  Boston  ,  Prof. 
Agnpsiz,  Prof.  Guyot,  Camhridge;  J.  S.  Dwi^ht,  Bi>st"n. 

Mr.  B.  may  be  addressed  at  Nathan  Kirhardson's.  Oliver 
Pitson's,  and  Reed  &  Co.'s  JJusic  Stores,  Boston,  or  at  Alunzo 
Tripp's.  Principal  of  the  Young  Ladies'  Institute,  now  opening 
at  35  Centre  street,  Uoxbury. 

MB.  AUGUST  FRIES, 

Teacher  of  Mu-^ic.  will  be  ready  to  receive  pupilsafter  October 
loth,  and  may  be  addressed  at  Richardson's  Musical  Ex'-hange, 
2S2  Washington  street,  or  at  his  residence,  16  Dix  Place. 

ADOLPH     KIELBLOCK. 

T  B  M.C  H  E  R    OF    MUSIC  j 
V  .    S.    HO  TE  I,. 

Communications  can  be  left  at  Mr.  Ditson's  music  store. 

G.   ANDRf:   &,   CO.'S 

j^tpot   of    fioxti^n    anil    iSomtstit    ^IuhU, 

19  S.  NINTH   STREET,   ABOVE  CHESTNUT, 

{East  side,)  PHILADELPHIA. 

Uy^A  catalogue  of  our  stork  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  PublicHtions.  has  just  been  puldished.  Music  and  Music 
Books  iuiported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  Eugland. 

•C?       TF^y       4f  '3  Tl'  It  /^  T^  'H-^  TFS 

TEACHER  OE  MUSIC,  265  Washington  St. 

RESIDENCE 13  SIIAWMUT  STREET,  BOSTON. 

TERMS  OF  ADVEBTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line , 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  first  insertion §12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent S^6  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 

IsTo.    21    SCHoSci    STREET. 
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Translated  for  this  Journal. 
ROBERT     FRANZ. 

BY  FEANZ  LISZT. 

*  *  *  RoBEET  Fhanz  has  not  had  to  contend 
ag.iinst  a  system;itic  opposition,  an  armed  league 
of  contemporary  orilitism;  yet  criticism,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  has  failed  to  recognize  the  important 
position  whicli  he  occupies  in  the  development  of 
modern  music.  Robert  Franz  is  self-taught.  As 
tlie  founder  of  a  new  dynastic  line  ol  lyrical 
composers  he  is  no  one's  heir,  and  tlie  deihroner 
of  no  one.  He  discovered  for  himself  an  un- 
known planet,  a  stray  isle  on  the  wide  ocean,  and 
stepping  on  its  shores  with  lyre  in  hand,  he 
attuned  a  new  song.  His  tender,  far-reach- 
ing and  euphonious  voice  seized  hold  of, 
without  wounding,  everybody,  and  the  crowd 
listened  deeply  touched,  wiihout  being  conscious 
how  unusual  these  tones,  how  strange  this  lan- 
guage was  to  them.  Every  German  musician 
knows  the  name  of  Robert  Franz ;  to  all  it  has  a 
sympathetic  sound,  wiihout  their  having  a  distinct 
perception  of  its  noble  significance,  just  as  in 
Schubeut's  lifetime  few  anticipated  how  high 
posterity  would  place  him.  Franz  writes  songs 
(^Lieiler),  as  Schubert  did;  but  he  differs  fiom 
him  so  essentially  that  under  his  pen  the  Lied  has 
entered  upon  a  new  stadium  ;  he  will  build  up  a 
school  and  find  imitators,  if  he  has  not  already 
found  them,  as  Franz  Schubert  did. 

Tlie  Lied,  poeiically  as  well  as  musically,  is 
an  exclusive  product  of  the  German  Muse;  just  as 
the  words  Sehmucht*  and  Geiniilhj,  which  in- 
dicate its  province  and  compose  its  vital  marrow, 
belong  only  to  the  German  language  and  are  un- 

*Sehnsucht:  Longing,  ardent  desire,  aspiration. — 
AJler's  DUHunnry. 

i  GemiUh:  Wuid,  soul,  heart;  disposition,  nature. — 
Jbid. 


translateable.  Not  that  other  nations  have  not 
possessed  lyric  songs  ;  but  they  have  nothing  of 
the  character  of  the  Lied-  In  France  the  ro- 
mance  and  especially  the  chanson  is  a  product 
necessarily  provided  with  some  sort  of  piquant 
seasoning ;  cheerful  or  melancholy,  these  are  al- 
ways tempered  with  esprit,  and  never  strive  to 
correspond  to  some  mood  of  mind  through  a 
certain  assonance  of  ideas,  through  a  certain 
diapason  of  feeling,  through  a  sort  of  poetic  to- 
nality. In  Italy  the  Canzonets,  Barcaroles,  &c., 
like  the  operatic  Cavatinas,  are  pervaded  by  a 
warmth  of  passion,  which  aifords  no  room  to 
passive,  dreamy  musing,  at  all  events  admits  of  no 
delivery  from  scenic  background,  no  abstraction 
of  oneself  from  every  object  of  passion.  In 
some  Sclavonic  countries  we  find  something  more 
nearly  related  to  the  German  Lied,  but  confined 
mostly  to  the  rhythmical  dance  form.  In  Great 
Britain,  Moore's  Irish  Melodies  have  called 
forth  no  musical  interpretations  of  any  marked 
originality,  and  the  national  tunes,  which  might 
be  suited  to  them,  belong,  through  the  remote 
period  of  their  origin,  to  another  category  of 
songs.  The  Volkslieder  (people's  songs)  bear 
this  name  neither  as  having  been  composed  by 
any  one  and  every  one  (tor  certainly  every 
Vulkulieil  sprang  from  an  individual  poet,)  nor 
as  having  been  sung  by  everybody,  (lor  wander- 
ing minstrels  cannot  transform  an  opera  aria  into 
a  Volkslied) — but  because  they  were  made  by 
unlearned  and  unpractised  people,  simply  follow- 
ing the  insjiiration  of  their  feeling,  and  not 
animated  by  an  impulse  to  increase  their  power, 
to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  Art;  not  an.sious  to 
become  artists,  but  content  to  be  natural  poets 
and  to  see  their  liltle  works  in  verse  and  song 
live  on  in  simple  hearts,  which  beat  to  them  as 
freshly  or  with  as  much  quivering  anguish  as 
their  own.  The  music  of  the  people  is  pervaded 
by  the  breath  of  an  altogether  peculiar  naicele, 
which,  like  that  of  childhood,  which  even  in  its 
helplessness  remains  attractive,  and  in  its  aspira- 
tion may  reach  the  sublime,  is  inimitable,  because 
nothing  can  chase  away  the  shadow  which  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil  casts  upon  our  soul, 
robbing  us  forever  of  the  grace  and  beauty  of 
unconsciousness.  The  artist,  when  he  has  once 
tasted  of  knowledge,  strives  not  for  the  mere 
outpouring  of  a  feeling,  but  selects  a  form  and 
is"not  satisfied  with  any  one  which  he  may  catch 
instinctively ;  he  who  loves  Art  for  Art's  sake 
can  no  longer  claim  to  be  a  member  in  the  group 
of  these  unconsciously  admitted  into  the  service 
of  the  Muses,  who  for  the  most  part  would  lack 
the  capacity  to  become  deeply  initiated  adepts. 
This  is  not  saying  that  the  conscious  artist  earns 
his  knowledge  by  the  sacrifice  of  every  kind  of 


naivete.  There  is  another,  higher  kind,  which  is 
the  portion  of  great  and  beautiful  souls,  and  re- 
mains true  to  many  an  one  through  all  his  life. 
We  meet  it  in  heroes  as  in  men  of  learning.  If 
the  "  sapid"  naivete,  as  Montaigne  called  it,  is 
undermined  and  crowded  out  by  reflection,  it  is 
often  in  the  13'ric  poet  replaced  by  a  second 
naivete,  which,  if  less  enchanting  by  its  spontaneity, 
less  piquant  in  its  expression  and  surprising  in  its 
turns,  often  works  upon  us  so  much  the  more 
touchingly  and  deeply.  This  naivete  Robert 
Franz  possesses  in  the  highest  degree,  and  therein 
is  he  especially  distinguished  from  Franz  Schu- 
bert. 

Schubert's  imagination  was  of  an  excited  and 
impassioned  order;  impassioned  to  such  a  degree, 
that  it  wholly  put  aside  certain  faculties  whose 
development  might  have  been  easy  to  it.  A  long- 
breathed  labor  was  a  hard  thing  to  him,  since  he 
did  not  reach  the  point  of  concentrating  his  fire, 
of  economizing  his  forces.  His  dramatizing  in- 
spiration sought,  so  to  say,  to  make  a  scene  of 
every  subject;  but  he  crowded  it  into  a  single 
scene,  and  thereby  the  Lied  remained  with  him  a 
Lied  in  so  far  as  it  did  not  simply  strive  to  describe 
an  action  ;  this  dramatic  lyriat  was  content  with 
lending  the  form  of  a  scene  to  a  purely  subjective 
impression,  and  so  he  did  not  leave  the  natural 
element  of  the  Lied,  which  embraces  the  por- 
trayal of  moods  of  mind  and  seeks  to  give  to  its 
pure  dreams  not  so  much  shape  as  groundwork. 
Franz  on  the  contrary  is  so  far  from  being  dramati- 
cally constituted,  that  he  never  once  requires  a 
scene.  He  is  preeminently  a  psychical  colorist, 
and,  as  with  certain  painters,  the  contour  for  him  is 
only  a  necessity  to  wliich  he  yields  as  little  as  possi- 
ble. In  a  few,  but  all  the  more  correct  and  well- 
marked  lines  he  indicates  the  situation  and  the 
landscape,  and  he  succeeds  in  his  limitation  all  the 
more  admirably  in  accentuating  this  part  of  the  pic- 
ture. The  greater  the  poverty  of  room  which  he 
allows  himself  on  this  side,  the  more  earnestly  he 
strives  to  invent  the  lines  which,  although  moder- 
ately and  simply,  shall  suffice  to  characterize  his 
object.  In  his  pictures  the  atmosphere  is  the  essen- 
tial thing;  he  seems  to  forget  the  earth  in  his  at- 
tempt to  describe  the  sky,  its  color,  its  clouds,  its 
transparency,  its  enticing  and  mysterious  infinity. 
With  him  speaks,  in  the  noblest  language  of  Art, 
the  clear,  intelligible  echo  of  the  feeling  which 
has  moved  him.  Here  or  there  a  grief,  a  joy  has 
touched  his  soul ;  this  he  imparts  to  us,  but  lays 
paramount  stress  upon  making  us  companions  of 
his  feelings,  upon  drawing  us  with  him  into  the 
sweet  or  bitter  satiety  of  an  emotion,  into  his 
wavering  and  floating  between  ecstacy  and  an- 
guish. To  this  end  he  does  not,  like  Schubert, 
get  the  mastery  of   our  imagination  ;     he   does 
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not  seek  to  rivet  by  the  frame-work,  by  the 
pictorial  environment,  to  thrill  us  by  a  stir- 
ring spectacle,  by  the  nervous  excitement  of 
a  painful  impression,  to  overpower  us  by  his 
irresistible  pathos.  He  only  sketches  his  con- 
tours with  precise  strokes,  to  draw  us  at  onje 
gently  into  the  magic  circle  of  his  emotion,  and 
drop  by  di'op  impart  to  us  the  burning  charm  of  his 
impressions,  until  we  have  drained  the  cup  s'itli  him. 
His  songs  are  mosily  moods,  inwrapt  in  them- 
selves, and  seldom  striving  dramatically  beyond 
themselves ;  his  lyrical  quality  has  much  of  the 
sensibility  peculiar  to  feminine  feeling.  Any- 
thing Mke  Schubert's  Zuleika,  or  Trockne  Blu- 
men,  we  scarcely  meet  with  in  Franz.  This  excln- 
siveness  of  his  mode  of  feeling  naturally  influenced 
his  treatment  and  even  selection  of  the  texts  to 
which  he  composed.  A  certain  sensitive-plant 
delicacy  of  his  musical  feeling,  shrinking  from 
outward  contact,  must  have  necessarily  made  him 
shy  of  treating  objects  too  boldly  drawn. 
Since  his  conception  of  his  theme  reduces  itself 
for  the  most  part  to  one  sharply  pointed  funda- 
mental feeling,  he  is  compelled  to  supply  the 
stronger  tone  demanded  for  his  accent  by  the  sce- 
nic sketching  of  an  event.  Thus  it  may  happen 
that  his  tone-poems  often  pass  by  ears  uneducated 
leaving  no  trace,  while  upon  the  appreciative 
heart  and  thought  they  imprint  all  the  more 
deeply  what  these  have  the  sense  to  feel  and  un- 
derstand. Tliis  sense  is  frequently  a  very  com- 
plex one,  since  Franz  particularly  deals  with 
poetic  moods  which  conceal  in  themselves  a  con- 
tradiction between  feeling  and  situation.  In  his 
numerous  productions  in  this  direction  of  feeling 
we  find  that  vague,  half-hinted,  half-divined 
somewhat,  glimmering  through  the  whole,  which 
corresponds  completely  with  the  partiality  for  fine 
nuances,  without  the  need  of  crying  colors  to  ex- 
cite sensation.  If  we  chance  many  a  time  with 
him  upon  a  song  which  is  destined  to  express  a 
whole,  predominating,  undivided  feeling,  it  in- 
voluntarily seems  to  us  shaded  by  another  tone  ; 
with  the  joy  there  mingles  a  breath  of  des- 
pondency, and  sorrow  is  transformed  almost  before 
our  eyes  into  a  blissful  self-forgetfulncss.  Tragi- 
cal themes  predominate  throughout  J;  na\ve  ones 
may  come  next  in  number  §;  then  follow  the 
narrative  and  descriptive  epic  ||;  humoristic, 
comic  ones  are  scarcely  found.  Since  every 
feeling  which  goes  very  deep  is  in  a  certain  man- 
ner a  religious  act,  his  tendency  on  this  side  has 
given  rise  to  a  number  of  songs,  which  coincide 
with  the  church  types,  and  ado[it  the  forms  which 
it  had  been  usual  before  him  to  apply  only  in  the 
severe  sty  le.^  [Tole  contiuued  ] 

J  Niiddlied,  by  tlie  Countess  Mil  Halm-Hahn  — /n 
Tneiiitm  GitrUn  die  Donitii,  of  Geibcl. — Die  Faiben 
Ikhjulimils,  ui'  H'lB'mini  vim  FallL'r>lel)eil. — Herbslsnrye, 
(  f  Osteiwalil. — Jiu  till  bisl  eh-fid,  of  Heine  — Gule  Aailit, 
of  Eicheinlortf. —  Ihtaum,  of  Clianiisso.— //,i/(e  Lithdu-n 
zffii;!  (HunKarian.) — l)n  sind  die  bleiihen  Gdslev  winttr, 
of  Ma!c  VValilau.—  Winternacid,  of  Lenau,  and  many 
others. 

§  Einen   scldinimen  Wer/  ginr}  Gesler  niih,  ofPtmnK. 

Dlc  Sdiidk,  of  Et^hendorS.— Fruldiiig  und  Lii.be,  of  HiifF- 
maii  von  VMa-Aehm.—LiMidie  Mt'dd,  of  Ijurns.— /.(,-6- 
dien  isl  da,  of  Scliioer.— A7i  lubemir  die  Fiii/dein,  of  (_)s- 
ter^M.—Abudded  (.Rnhem\;m).—  fVald/hhrt.  of  Kor- 
ner.—  Gleidi  und  Gleich,  of  Gue\he.—FriihUngswonne 
(Volivslied).  and  fitliers. 

II  Durdi  den  Wald  im  Mondensdieine.  of  Heine.— /m 
Walde.  of  VVolfptang  Miiller.— .Ztuci  ivclke  Rosen  of 
Max  \N:\\<\:m.—MiUernacht,  of  0>le\-\\;M.—Im  Rliein 
imhriUgen  Stromp,  of  Immermann;  and  others. 

T  Sonntng.  of  Eichendnrf — /c/i  hab  in  deinem  Auge, 
of  Riifkerl.— /n  meinem  Armen  wieg  idi  dich,  of  Natnip. 

Treibt  der  Somwer  seine   Rosen,  of  Osterwald. JBitte 

of  Leiian.— Fur  Mvsik,  of  Geiheh— ^6mds,  of  Eichen- 
dorff— Z>fn4  iiA  rfein,  of  JMarie  Jiiger.  Rolhe  Acuglein, 
(Volkslied)i  and  otliers. 


JENNYLIND. 

[From   Punch.] 

And  have  yon  noft  been  to  the  Philadelpheion  ? 

That's  t'xeler  Hall,  if  you  plt^asp,  in  tlie  StrJjnd, 
V/here  M^IIOWL  and  IVI'IJlare  k;''p  a  Prote.=<tJint  eye  on 

The  Lady  in  Ped,  and  the  Pope's  brazen  band. 
But  don't  go  for  that-  go  to  Jenny  Linp's  concerts— 

A  far  better  si;:ht  will  be  set  for  your  view, 
Mks.  Jenny  in  white,  and  Miss  Dolby  in  lilac. 

Miss  Messent  in  pink,  and  Miss  Williams  in  blue. 

Our  own  darling  .Tenny,  who  conies  on  the  platform 

To  warble  the  best  of  our  Mendelssohn's  strains, 
A  trifle,  it  may  be,  more  slight  than  she  left  uf, 

Worn  down,  let  us  hope,  by  the  weight  of  her  gains. 
She  comes,  with  Amina^s  old  smile  on  her  features, 

And  down  sit  four  ladies — distinct  in  their  hue — 
Mits.  Jenny  in  white,  and  Miss  Dolby  in  lilac. 

Miss  Messent  in  pink,  and  Miss  Williams  in  blue. 

And  the  marvellous  voice,  unerlipsed  in  its  glory. 

Comes  forth,  like  a  Spirit  commissioned  for  good, 
Whether  sparkling  in  air  like  the  spray  of  a  fonntain, 

Or  gashing  in  silver  .abroad  like  a  flood. 
To  Sermons,  like  Caird's,  be  all  honor — yet  Jenny 

Can  say  to  the  stall  what  he  says  to  the  pew. 
As  she  sings,  all  in  white,  with  Miss  Dolby  in  lilac. 

Miss  Messent  in  pink,  and  Miss  Williams  in  blue. 

We  don't  quite  forgive  her,  our  darling  Amiiia, 

Tor  quitting  the  stage  where  her  triumph  was  won. 
And  never  had  patience  to  ascertain  whether 

Through  bishop,  or  husband,  or  whim,  it  was  done. 
We  hope  she'll  coaie  back,  and  meantime  we'ra  delighted 

To  hear  in  Elij-tk  what  thii  gs  she  can  do, 
As  she  sings  there  in  white,  with  Miss  Dolby  in  lilac. 

Miss  Messent  in  pink,  and  Mis^  Williams  in  blue. 

She  brought  out  our  tears  as  she  shudder'd  in  sorrow, 

And  dried  them  away  with  the  flash  of  her  joy, 
As  Zarepath's  widow  alternate  lamented 

The  death,  and  rejoiced  o'er  the  life,  of  her  boy. 
And  never  was  jusriie  more  amply  accorded 

To  the  exquisite  strains  of  the  wonderful  Jew, 
Than  by  JtNNY  in  white,  and  Miss  Dolby  in  lilac. 

Miss  Messent  in  pink,  and  Miss  Williams  in  blue. 

Eufc  lier  place  is  the  Stage,  from  whose  art  she  still  borrows 

The  glance,  and  the  pathos,  the  gesHile,  the  thrill; 
And  we'll  bet  Mb.  Mitchell  be  opens  the  Opera 

One  day,  with  her  fortunate  name  in  his  bill. 
Yet  still  we  shall  have,  at  the  Philadelpeieiox 

A  voice  that's  as  liquid  and  clear  as  the  dew. 
Miss  Dolby's,  who  sang  in  contralto  and  lilac, 

With  Miss  Messent  in  pink,  and  Miss  Williams  in  blue. 


Translated  for  this  Journal. 

The  Mission  of  Mozart. 

ilADINC    CHAIi.4CTERISTICS    OP    HIS    GENIUS    AND 
HIS    WoitKS. 

BY  A.  OULIBICHEPP. 
(Continued  from  p.  162  ) 
The  musician,  who  summed  up  in  his  style  of 
composition  all  the  tendencies  of  music,  of  the 
past  and  of  his  own  time,  could  not  altogether 
exclude  from  the  opera  the  bravura  aria.  Gldck 
had  banished  it  and'indecd  for  good  reasons  ;  he 
had  to  do  with  French  singers.  Mozart's  sino-- 
ers,  on  the  contrary,  shone  in  roulades  and  fiori- 
ture  at  least  quite  as  much  as  in  expression.  It 
would  have  been  poor  policy  for  him  to  rob  the 
singers  of  their  most  approved  means  of  success 
and  of  existence,  the  piiblic  of  one  of  its  favorite 
enjoyments,  and  the  opera  itself  of  an  ornament 
that  had  become  indispensable  to  it.  Mozart  ac- 
cepted all  the  necessities  of  the  lyric  drama  and 
did  not  sacrifice  a  single  one  of  them.  The  e.t- 
pressive  arias  were  saved  for  the  most  select  situ- 
tions ;  those,  which  were  composed  in  favor  of  the 
singer  mark  ihe  resting-places  in  the  drama, 
which  are  almost  unavoidable  if  one  cares  more 
for  the  music  than  the  piece,  as  we  do.  Often  Mo- 
zart did  still  more;  he  let  the  bravura  cooperate 
with  the  expression,'  so  that  even  the  roulades 
meant  something.  The  most  beautiful,  most  bril- 
liant and  most  expressive  of  all  tenor  arias,  that  we 


know,  11  mio  tesoro,    is    neither   more   nor  less 
than  a  bravura  aria. 

Let  us  pass  to  the  duets,  terzets  and  ensemble 
pieces.  J.  J.  Rousseau's  view  of  the  dramatic 
duet  deserves  notice,  as  proceeding  from  a  theorist 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  whom  the  exclusive 
taste  for  the  Italian  music  was  occasionally 
damped  by  the  criiico-philosopliiral  spirit  of  the 
French  itavan.  According  to  him  the  essential 
form  of  a  duet  is  dialogue ;  the  union  of  voices 
and  their  movement  in  thirds  and  sixths  are  rare 
and  brief  exceptions,  which  find  their  motive  in 
the  transporting  energy  of  passion  at  its  height. 
To  prolong  and  muliiply  these  exceptions  he 
esteems  the  greatest  impropriety,  inasmuch  as 
kings,  princesses,  heroes  and  their  train,  indeed 
all  well-bred  people,  must  know,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  two  or  more  persons  to  be  speaking  at 
the  same  time.  Of  the  Terzet  he  says  nothing, 
and  the  real  Quartet  he  declares  impossible. 
Prellij  work  tee  should  make  of  it,  if  ive  did  just 
as  the  books  teach  us  !  Ah  !  Mozart  was  very 
right.  He,  who  had  had  only  a  common  educa- 
tion, did  not  shrink  from  the  gross  impropriety  of 
letting  two,  three  or  four  persons  speak  at  once 
in  two,  three  or  four  different  melodies.  Quite  in 
contradiction  to  the  old  theory,  the  more  speak- 
ers he  had  to  employ  at  the  same  time,  the 
more  were  they  distinguished  by  contrast  of  feel- 
ing and  of  character,  that  is  to  say,  by  variety  of 
melodic  plan  and  rhythm,  and  the  more  did  the 
musical  picture  gain  in  beauty,  richness,  weight 
and  interest. 

The  ensomble  pieces,  which  had  formerly  been 
mere  subordinate  matters,  occurring  only  inciden- 
tally and  rather  seldom,  and  making  at  most  but 
litde  effect  in  the  opera,  became  with  him  one  of 
the  principal  affairs.  Very  fine  choruses  had 
been  composed  before  Jlozart;  but  between  a 
chorus  and  an  ensemble  piece  there  is  a  wide 
difference.  The  chorus  is  a  collective  being, 
which  has  only  one  thought,  one  feeling,  one  text. 
The  ensemble-piece  unitesindiviilual  beings,  whose 
passions,  alike  or  contrasted,  friendly  or  hostile,  ex- 
press themselves  side  by  side  and  in  perfect  free- 
dom, according  as  character  and  siiuition  may  pre- 
scribe to  each.  And  all  these  distinct  individual- 
ities, all  these  oft-times  multifarious  forms  of  exist- 
ence, animate  the  same  chords  and  make  a  part 
of  the  same  musical  thought.  Nothing  is  so  diffi- 
cult, yet  al.so  nothing  is  so  beautiful,  as  the  happy 
and  complete  solution  of  such  a  problem.  One 
has  only  to  recall  the  Quartet  in  Idomeneo,  the 
Terzet  at  the  death  of  the  Commendatoi-e,  the 
Trio  of  maskers,  the  Quartet,  the  Sextet  and  the 
first  finale  in  Don  Juan,  the  first  finale  in  Cosi 
fan  tulte,  and  so  many  other  masterpieces  of  mu- 
sical style,  which  constitute  the  most  astonishing 
wonders  of  the  opei'as  of  Mozart  and  the  highest 
which  it  is  possible  for  a  theatrical  composition  to 
achieve. 

If  there  is  a  study  wdiich  can  attract  the  musi- 
cian, it  is  to  see  how  Mozart  has  understood  how 
to  reconcile  musical  unity  with  the  most  whimsi- 
cal incidents  in  the  drama,  in  ensemble-pieces 
where  the  action  goes  on.  Could  anything  for 
example  run  in  more  seeming  contradiction  to  this 
unity,  than  the  scene,  wdiich  forms  the  Andante 
of  the  Sextet  in  Don  Juan  !  Leporello  tries  to 
find  his  way  out  of  the  room ;  then  come  Anna 
and  Ottavio,  and  after  them  Masetto  and  Zer- 
lina,  all  full  of  thoughts  of  vengeance  against  the 
individual   whom  they   suppose  to  be  Giovanni ; 
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Elvira,  who  sbiires  their  mistake,  entreats  for 
mercy  for  her  faithless  one.  A  peremptory  No 
rejects  her  supplication.  Leporello  is  recojinized 
and  only  begs  fur  mercy  for  himself.  General 
astonishment,  Ilei-e  each  one  speaks  the  lan- 
guage of  the  feeling  that  controls  him,  and  yet 
each  remains  true  to  his  character  as  a  tragic  or 
comic  person,  whatever  the  bond  of  unity  be- 
tween these  heterogeneous  fiagments  of  melody 
and  declamation  may  be  ;  whatever  the  common 
basis,  upon  which  are  announced  one  by  one  or  all 
at  once  the  paihelic  consternation  of  Elvira,  the 
ancer  of  the  injured  pair  of  lovers,  the  grolesquo 
cowardice  of  Leporello,  the  astonishment  of  all, 
when  the  torches  expose  the  bird  under  the 
plumage  of  the  eagle  whom  they  think  that  they 
have  got  in  person.  Around  this  bond,  this 
basis,  winds  an  instrumental  figure,  whose  modu- 
lation and  outline  include  all,  and  out  of  a  master- 
piece of  a  natural  and  life-like  scene  make  a 
masterpiece  of  composition,  independent  of  the 
drama.  Moreover  the  unity  lies  in  a  vocal 
phrase,  which  is  reproduced  with  wonderful  tact, 
and  by  immediate  repetition  on  the  ]iart  of  the 
orchestra  is  stamped  as  it  were  upon  the  ear,  fixed 
in  the  memory  of  the  hearer,  leading  him  as  by 
a  thread  through  dialogue  and  action,  and  remind- 
ing him  by  its  repetitions,  that  he  has  not  stepped 
out  of  the  circle  of  ideas  in  which  the  musician 
leads  him  round.  Of  this  kind  is  especially  the 
precious  phrase  in  "  Dou  Juan  :"  Te  inwl  tradir 
ancor,  which  you  at  once  recognize  as  the  musical 
pivot  of  this  ensemble.  We  should  never  reach 
an  end,  were  we  to  try  to  explain  all  the  means 
which  Mozart  employed  to  produce  this  unity, 
this  essential  condition  of  pure  music,  or  Art  in 
and  for  itself,  which  it  is  so  difficult,  however,  to 
bring  into  harmony  with  the  conditions  of  the 
theatrical  style. 

[To  be  continued,] 


Beethoven's  Choral  Symphony. 

For  tlie  benefit  of  many  readers,  who  will  listen  to 
this  sulilime  composition  for  the  first  time  this  eve- 
ning, and  who  surely  must  need  some  key  to  its  gen- 
eral intention,  to  enable  them  to  enjoy  it  understand- 
ingly  and  truly  (especially  in  the  absence  of  the 
last,  the  chorid  movement,  which  exphiins  idl)  we 
have  thought  it  well  to  reproduce  here  portions  of 
the  remarks  which  we  tninshited  or  were  moved  to 
wrne  before  and  af'ier  its  p.crfovmance  in  the  same 
hall  by  the  Germania  Orchestra  three  years  ago. 
Of  course,  such  attempts  at  interpretation,  such 
slight  records  of  impressions,  arc  anything  but  satis- 
fai  tory  ;  yet  they  are  better  than  nothing.  Richard 
Wagner's  parallels  of  the  fi)St  three  movements  with 
passages  in  Goethe's  "Fanst,"  although  of  course  fan- 
ciful, yet  furnish  a  good  thread  of  connection,  as  one 
listens  for  the  first  time  to  the  successive  parts. 
Then,  too.  it  seems  absolutely  necessary  to  give  some 
sort  of  description  or  bare  outline  of  what  is  contain- 
ed in  the  concluding  movement,  seeing  that  we  are 
not  to  hear  it.  Shall  we  never,  then,  have  this  great 
work  completely  realized  ?  Must  it  ever  end  in  the 
clouds  for  us  ' — fit  type  in  that,  too,  of  Beethoven's 
genius,  which  awakens  in  us  such  insatiable  yearn- 
ings for  the  Infinite  !  We  have  had  it  done,  poorly 
enough  no  doubt,  once,  but  even  then  it  left  such 
an  impression  upon  some  of  us,  that  we  would  not 
for  the  world  have  missed  it.  But  for  our  extracts. 
Pirst  from  Eichard  Wagner.  Those  who  care  to 
read  his  whole  "Programme"  to  the  Symphony  may 
find  it  in  our  Volume  II.  No.  18. 

First  Movement  (Allegro  ma  7ion  troppo,  D  mi- 
nor.J— A  most  sublimely  conceived  conliict  of  the 


soul,  struggling  after  joy,  against  the  pressure  of  that 
liostile  power,  that  stations  itself  between  us  and  all 
earthly  bliss,  appears  to  lie  at  the  foundation  of  this 
movement.  The  great  main  tbcinc,  which  at  the 
very  outset  steps  forih  from  a  gloomy  veil  in  all  the 
nakedness  of  its  terrible  might,  may  jicrhaps,  not  al- 
together  inappropriately  to  the  sense  of  the  entire 
toiie-poern,  be  translated  by  tlie  words  of  Goethe: 
"Entbchrcn  foltstdu!  Sollst  entbeliren  I" 
{Renounce  I  Thou  must  i enounce  I) 

Opposed  to  this  powerful  enemy  we  recognize  a 
noble  spirit  of  defiance,  a  manly  energy  of  resistance, 
which  to  the  very  middle  of  the  movement  rises  to 
an  open  conflict  wiih  the  adversary,  in  which  we  seem 
to  see  two  mighty  wrestlers,  each  of  whom  leaves  oif 
invincible.  In  isolated  gleams  of  light  we  may  dis- 
cern the  sweet  sad  smile  of  happiness,  that  seems  to 
.seek  us,  as  we  seek  it,  but  from  whose  attainment  we 
are  withheld  by  that  malicions  powerful  loe,  who 
overshadows  us  with  his  nocturnal  wings,  so  that  even 
to  ourselves  the  prospect  of  that  far  off  grace  >is 
dimmed  and  we  relapse  into  a  dark  broodinj:,  which 
has  only  power  to  rouse  itself  again  to  new  defiance 
and  resistance,  and  to  new  wrestlings  with  the  demon 
who  robs  us  of  true  joy.  Thus  force,  resistance, 
struggle,  longing,  hoping,  almost  reaching,  again  los- 
ing, again  seeking,  again  battling — such  are  the 
elements  of  restless  movement  in  this  marvellous 
piece  of  music,  ^vhich  droops  however  riow  and  then 
into  that  more  continuous  state  of  utter  joylessness, 
which  Gocihe  denotes  by  the  words : 

"  But  to  new  horror  I  awalie  ench  mom, " 
And  I  could  weep  hot  teHr,«,  t()  see  the  sun 
Dau'n  on  another  d;iy,  whoFe  round  luriorn 
Accomplishes  no  wish  of  mine — not  one  : 
M'hicb  still,  wifh  froward  captiousness,  impairs 
E'en  the  presentiment  of  every  joy, 
"tvhile  low  realilii  s  and  paltry  cares 
The  ,':pinc',.,  fond  imagining;.^  destioy. 
And  then  when  tails  aiiaiu  the  veil  of  night, 
Stretch'd  on  my  couch  I  lanjiuish  in  despair; 
Appalling  dreams  oiy  troubled  soul  affright; 
;No  soothing  rest  vouchsafed  me  even  there,"  &e. 

At  the  close  of  the  movement,  this  dreary,  joyless 
mood,  growing  to  gigantic  magnitude,  seems  to  em- 
brace the  All,  as  if  in  grand  and  awful  majesty  it 
would  fain  take  possession  of  this  world,  which  God 
has  made — for  ,Ioy  ! 

Second  Movement.  (ScIier~o  mo!to  vivace.)  A 
wild  delight  siczcs  us  at  once  wiih  the  first  rhythms 
of  this  second  movement :  it  is  a  new  world  into 
which  we  enter,  in  which  we  are  whirled  away  to 
giddiness,  to  loss  of  rca-on;  it  is  as  if,  urged  by  des- 
peraiion,  we  fled  before  it,  in  ceaseless,  restless  cflTorts 
chasing  a  new  and  unknown  hajipiness,  since  the  old 
one,  that  once  sunned  us  with  its  distant  smiie,  seems 
to  have  utterly  forsaken  us,  Goethe  expresses  this 
impulse,  not  without  significance  perhaps  for  the 
present  case,  in  the  following  words : 

"  Tlie  end  I  aim  at  is  not  .ToT, 

I  crave  exciremenl,  a.iionizing  bliss,"  SiC, 

*  In  depth.s  of  sensual  pleasure  drown'd, 

Let  usourliery  passif.os  ,«fill  I 
]';nwrapped  in  magic's  veil  profound. 
Let  wondrous  charms  our  senses  tin  ill ! 
Plunge  we  in  time's  teiopestuous  fiow. 
Stem  we  the  rolling  surge  of  chance  ! 
There  may  aUernate  weal  and  woe. 
Success  and  failure,  as  (hey  can, 
^Iinjiie  and  sliilt  in  chant:eful  dance  ; 
Dxcitenient  is  the  sphere  lor  man  !  " 

"VViih  the  headlong  entrance  of  the  middle-subject 
there  .suddenly  opens  upon  us  one  of  those  scenes  of 
earthly  recreation  and  indulgence;  a  certain  down- 
right jollity  seems  expressed  in  the  simjile,  oft-re- 
peated theme;  it  is  full  of  naivde  :wA  self-satisfied 
cheerfulness,  and  we  we  are  tempted  to  think  of 
Goethe's  description  of  such  homely  eoutcntmcnt: 

"  f  now  must  introduce  to  you 

Before  aught  else,  this  jovial  crew, 

To  show  how  ligh'ly  lile  may  glide  away  ; 

^Virh  them  eai'li  day  '3  a  holiday  ; 

With  little  wit  and  much  content, 

Each  on  his  own  small  round  intent,"  &.C. 

But  to  recognize  such  limited  enjoyment  as  the 
goal  of  our  restless  chase  after  satislaciion  and  the 
noblest  juy,  is  not  our  destiny:  our  look  upon  this 
scene  grows  clouded ;  we  turn  away  and  resign  our- 
selves anew  to  that  restless  impulse,  which  with  the 
goading  of  dispair  urges  us  unceasingly  on  to  seize 
the  fortune,  which,  alas  !  we  are  not  destined  to  reach 
so;  for  at  the  close  of  the  movement  we  are  again 
impelled  toward  that  scene  of  comfortable  indul- 
gence, which  we  have  already  met,  and  which  we  this 
time  at  the  first  recognition  of  it  repulse  from  us 
with  impatient  haste. 

Thikd  Movement.  {Adagio  motto  e  cantahile,  in 
B  flat  major).  How  differently  these  tones  speak  to 
our  hearts!  How  pure,  how  heavenly  soothing, 
they  melt  the  defiance,  the  wild  impulse  of  the  soul 
tormented  by  despair,  into  a  tender  and   melancholy 


feeling  !     It  is  as  if  memory  awoke   within  us. — the 
memory  of  an  early  enjoyed  and  purest  happiness: 
"Then  would  cele,s'ial  love,  with  holy  ki.s8. 
Come  o'er  me  in  Ihe  Sabliath's  stilly  hour. 
While,  fniught  with  solemn  and  niysteiioue  power. 
Chimed  the  deep-sounding  bell,  anil  prayer  wa-j  bliss." 

And  with  this  recollceiion  there  comes  over  us 
once  more  that  sweet  longing,  that  is  so  beautifully 
expressed  in  the  second  tlicme  of  this  movement 
{Andante  vnoderato,  I)  major),  and  to  which  we  may 
not  unfitly  apply  Goethe's  woids  : 

"A  yearning  impulse,  undefined  yet  dear. 

Drove  me  to  wandei-  on  through  wood  and  tield  ; 

With  heaving  br<  ast  and  many  a  burning  tear, 

I  felt  with  holy  joy  a  world  levealed," 
It  seems  like  the  longing  of  love,  which  again  is 
answered,  only  with  more  movement  and  enilicllish- 
ment  of  expression,  by  that  hope-promising  and 
swcetlytranqnilizing  first  theme,  so  that  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  second  it  seems  to  us  as  if  love  and  hope 
embraced,  so  that  they  might  the  more  entirely  exert 
their  gentle  power  over  our  tormented  soul.  It  is 
as  when  Faust  speaks,  after  the  Easter  bells  and 
chorus  of  angels  : 

"Wherefore,  ye  tones  celestial,  sweet  and  strong. 

Come  yea  dweller  in  the  dust  to  seek  ? 

King  out  your  chimes  believing  crowds  among." 

Even  so  seems  the  yet  quivering  heart  with  soft 
resistance  to  wish  to  keep  them  off:  but  their  sweet 
power  is  greater  than  our  already  mitigated  defi- 
ance ;  we  throw  ourselves  ovcrpowereif  into  the 
arms  of  this  gracious  messenger  of  purest  bliss: 
''0  still  pound  on,  thou  sweet  celestial  strain. 
Tears  now  are  gushing, — Etirth,  I'm  thine  again  !" 

Yes,  the  bleeding  heart  seems  to  he  getting  healed 
and  re-invigorated,  and  to  be  manning  itself  to  that 
exalted  courage  which  we  think  we  rocognize  in  the 
almost  triumphant  passage,  towards  the  end  of  the 
movement.  Still,  this  elevation  is  not  yet  free  from 
the  reaction  of  the  storms  survived  ;  but  every  ap- 
proach of  the  old  pain  is  instantly  met  with  renewed 
alleviation  from  that  gentle,  magic  power,  l)efore 
which,  finally,  as  in  the  last  expiring  gleams  of  light- 
ning, the  dispersed  storm  disappears. 

FooRTH  Movement. — The  transition  from  the 
third  to  the  fourth  movement,  which  begins  as  it 
were  wiih  a  shrill  shriek,  may  be  pretty  well  indi- 
cated again  by  Goethe's  words  : 

''But  ah  !  I  feel,  howe'er  I  yearn  for  rest, 

Content  flows  now  no  longer  from  my  breast." 

"A  wondrous  show  !   tint  ah  \  a  show  alone  ! 

tVhere  shall  I  grasp  thee,  intitn'te  nature,  where? 

Ye  breasts,  je  fountains  of  all  lile.  whereon 

Hang  heitveu  and  earth,  from  which  the  blighted  .^oul 

Yearneth  to  araw  sweet  solace,  still  je  roll 

Your  sweet  and  lost'ring  tides— where  are  ye — where! 

Ye  gush,  and  must  1  langui.-h  in  ilespair?" 

AVitb  this  beginning  of  the  last  movement,  Bee- 
thoven's musie  assumes  decidedly  a  more  speaking 
character.  It  quits  the  character,  preserved  in  the 
three  first  movements,  of  pure  instrumental  music, 
which  is  marked  by  an  infinite  and  indeterminate 
expression.  The  progress  of  the  musical  invention 
or  poem  presses  to  a  decision  such  as  can  only  be 
expressed  in  human  speech,'  Let  us  admire  the  way 
in  which  the  master  prepares  the  introduction  of 
speech  and  the  human  voice,  as  a  necessity  to  he  ex- 
pected, in  this  thrilling  Kecitativeof  the  instrumental 
basses,  which,  alretidy  almost  forsaking  the  litnits  of 
absolute  music,  as  it  were  with  eloquent,  patheiio 
speech  approaches  the  oiher  instruments,  urging 
them  to  a  decision,  and  fintilly  itself  passes  over  into 
a  song-theme,  which  sweeps  the  other  instruments 
along  with  it  in  its  simple,  solemn,  joyous  current, 
anil  so  swells  to  a  mighty  jiitch.  This  seems  like 
the  final  effort  to  ex|uess  by  instrumental  mu.sie 
alone  a  secure,  well-defined,  and  never  clouded 
state  of  joy;  but  the  intractable  element  seems  in- 
capable of  ihis  limitation  ;  it  foams  up  to  a  roaring 
sea,  subsides  again,  and  stronger  than  ever  presses 
the  wild,  chaotic  shriek  of  unsatisfied  passion  upon 
our  ear, — Then  steps  forth  toward  the  tumult  of  ilie 
instruments  a  human  voice,  with  the  clear  jind  sure 
expression  of  speech,  and  we  know  not  \\licther  we 
shall  most  admire  the  bold  suggestion  or  the  great 
naivele'of  the  master,  when  he  lets  this  voice  exclaim 
to  the  instruments : 

"Friends,  no  more  of  these  tones!  rather  let  us 
sing  together  more  pleasant  and  more  joyful  strains?" 

With  these  words  it  grows  light  in  ihe  chaos;  a 
definite  and  sure  utterance  is  gained,  in  which  we, 
borne  upon  the  subdued  element  of  the  instrumental 
musie,  may  hear  now  clearly  and  distinctly  express- 
ed, what  to  our  tormented  striving  after  joy  must 
seem  enduring,  highest  bliss.  And  here  commences 
Schiller's 

"HYMN  TO  JOY. 
"Joy,  thou  brightest  beaven-lit  spark, 

Dttugbter  from  the  Elysian  choir, 
On  thy  holy  ground  we  walk, 
Eeehng  with  ecstatic  fire. 
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Thoii  const  bind  in  one  ngaia 

All  tliiit  custom  tears  {ipart; 
All  mankind  are  brothers,  when 

Waves  thy  soft  wing  o'er  the  heart. 

Chorus. — "Myriads,  join  the  fond  embrace  I 
'Tis  the  world's  inspirins;  kiss! 
Friends,  yon  dnme  of  starry-bliss 
Is  a  loving  Father's  pliice. 

"Who  the  happy  lot  doth  slmre, 
Friends  to  have,  nnd  friend  to  bo — 

Whoa  lovely  wife  holds  dear — 
Mingle  in  onr  Jubilee! 

Yea — who  calls  one  soul  his  oion. 
One  on  all  earth's  ample  round  : — 

Who  can  not,  may  steal  alone, 

Weeping  from  our  holy  ground  ! 

Chorus— "Sympathy  with  blessings  crown 
All  tliat  in  life's  circles  are! 
To  the  stars  she  leads  u=!,  where 
Dwells  enthroned  the  great  Unknown. 

"Jov  on  every  living  thing 

Nature's  bounty  doth  be=5tow, 
Good  and  bad  still  welcoming; — 

In  her  rosy  path  they  go. 
Kisses  she  to  ns  has  given. 

Wine,  and  friends  in  death  approved; — 
Sense  the  world  has; — but  in  heaven 

Stands  the  soul,  of  God  beloved. 

Chorus — "Myriad'^,  do  ye  prostrate  fall? 
Feel  ye  the  Creator  near? 
Seek  him  in  yon  starry  sphere  : 
O'er  the  stars  he  governs  all. 

"Joy  impels  the  quick  rotation, 

Sure  return  of  night  and  day; 
Joy's  the  main-spring  of  Creation, 

Keeping  every  wheel  in  play; 
Draws  from  buds  the  flowerets  fair, 

Brilliant  suns  from  azure  sky, 
Eolls  the  spheres  in  trackless  air. 

Realms  unreached  by  mortal  eye. 

Chokus — "As  his  suns,  in  joyful  play, 
On  their  airy  c'rcles  fly, — 
As  the  knigiit  to  victory, — 
Brothers,  speed  upon  your  way. 

"From  Truth's  burning  mirror  still 

Her  sweet  smiles  tli'  inquirer  greet; 
She  np  Virtue's  toil'^ome  hill 

Guides  the  weary  pilgrim's  feet; 
On  Faith's  sunny  mountain,  wave, 

Fioatnig  far,  her  banners  bright; 
Thrnngh  the  rent  walls  of  the  grave 

Flits  her  form  in  angel  light. 

Chorus — "  Patient,  then;  ye  myriads,  live! 
To  a  better  world  press  on  ! 
Seated  on  his  starry  throne, 
God  the  rich  reward  will  give. 

"  For  the  Gods  what  thanks  are  meet? 

Like  the  Gnds,  Tlien,  let  ns  be  : 
All  the  poor  and  lowly  greet 

With  the  gladsome  and  the  free; 
Banish  vengeance  from  our  breast, 

And  forgive  our  deadliest  foe; 
Bid  no  anguish  mar  his  rest, 

No  consuming  tear-drops  flow. 

Chorus — '"Be  the  world  from  sin  set  free! 
Be  all  mutual  wrong  forgiven; 
Brother^,  in  that  starry  heaven, 
As  we  judge,  our  doom  shall  be. 

"  Joy  npon  the  red  wine  dances; 

By  the  ma^ic  of  the  cup 
Kaire  dissolves  in  gpntle  trances, 

Dead  despair  is  Ufred  np. 
Brothers,  round  the  nectar  flies, 

Mounting  to  the  beaker's  edge; 
Toss  the  foam  off  to  the  skies ! 

Our  Good  Spirit  here  we  pledge! 

Chorus — "  Him  the  seraphs  ever  praise, 

Him  the  stars  that  rise  and  sink  : 
Drink  to  our  good  Spirit,  drink! 
High  to  him  our  glasses  raise ! 

"  Spirits  firm  In  hour  of  woe — 
Help  to  innocence  oppresi-ed — 

Truth  alike  to  friend  or  foe — 

Faith  unbroken — wrongs  redressed — 

Manly  pride  bef  >re  the  throne, 
Cnpt  it  fortune,  cost  it  blood — 

Wreaths  to  just  deserts  alon« — 
DownO.ill  to  all  Falsehood's  brood! 
Chords—"  Closer  draw  the  holy  ring! 

By  the  sparkling  wine-cup  now, 
Swear  to  keep  the  solemn  vow — 

Swear  it  by  the  heavenly  Kino-! 

To  eke  out  some  clearer  conception  of  this  last 
movement  and  of  the  connected  meaning  of  the 
■whole  symphony,  we  append  some  extracts  from  our 
attempts  to  record  our  impressions  at  the  period 
to  which  we  have  alluded. 


{Jl/ler  the  first  performance,  Feb.  5,  1853.J 
The  voice  parts  are  extremely  difficult,  climblnn: 
high,  and  holding  (wdicre  the  "Joy"  chorus  reaches 
its  philanilirojtic  and  religious  acme  of  enthusiasm) 
upon  hifrh  notes  through  long:  series  of  measures ; 
there  had  been  few  opportunities  of  rehearsal;  and 
\vorse  tlian  all,  the  singers  had  never  before  heard 
the  whole  work  put  together; — had  not,  by  listenings 
to  the  three  preceding  movements,  got  gradually 
warmed  to  that  phch  of  enthusiasm  and  inspiration 
which  is  the  key  to  the  last  part,  and  without  sharing 
which  710  singers  could  have  sung  it  well.  The  ar- 
duous range  of  the  voices,  tlie  earnest  prolongation 
and  repeated  renewals  and  variations  of  the  musical 
ideas  in  that  chorus  are  fully  CNplained  and  justified 
by  the  poetic  thought  that  animates  it — the  most 
splendid  tluiuuht  that  ever  inspired  brain  of  poet, 
hero  or  prophet, — an  idea  fully  home  ont  in  those 
wordsof  Schiller,  to  wliich  Beethoven's  music,  if  you 
will  examine  it,  is  marvellously  well  married,  verse 
by  verse.  "Was  any  ordinary  form  of  music  adequate 
to  so  great  a  thought  as  this:  namely,  first  the  strug- 
gle of  the  soul  with  destiny  for  the  full  joy  of  being, 
and  then  the  recognition  and  celebration  of  Joy  as 
the  true  destiny  and  state  most  Godlike; — 'then 
the  finding  of  true  joy  only  in  the  largest  and  most 
unselfish  sympathies,  in  the  universal  love  and  cm- 
brace  of  all  Mankind;  and  finally,  by  a  natural 
ascent,  the  rising  from  this  thought  to  the  thought 
of  tlie  Creator,  the  All-Father,  who  in  the  most  in- 
spired moment  of  the  pool's  imagination,  is  made  as 
it  were  vi:^ilde  face  to  face,  and  to  whom  we  seem 
borne  upas  upon  the  swelling,  yeasty  waves  of  Beet- 
hoven's music?  And  accordingly  the  last  part  of  the 
vocal  music  assuines  a  grave,  and  ancient  choral 
form. — '*  Hold  there!  don't  let  your  enthusiasm  run 
away  with  you."  Well,  friends,  we  tell  you  one 
thing:  no^  to  have  been  enthusiastic  is  not  to  have 
heard  and  not  to  be  qualified  to  judge  or  speak  of 
this  concludmg  part  and  key-note  to  the  Choral 
Symphony.  Consider  what  that  music  professes, 
what  its  text  and  purport,  and  say  \vhetber  it  does 
not  demand  enthusiasm  in  the  hearer  as  one  of  the 
first  <'onditions,  quite  as  essential  as  his  ears,  to  ap- 
prehending and  receiving  it  at  all. 

A  true  criticism  of  the  vocal  performance  requires 
an  analysis  of  the  whole  structure  of  the  last  move- 
ment. For  the  present  this  may  suffice.  A  few 
quick,  impatient  chords,  beginning  on  a  discordant 
ground,  like  an  effort  to  break  away  or  break  throuirh 
into  a  freer  sphere,  open  the  movement.  Then  the 
double-basses  utter  a  sentence  of  Recitative.  More  im- 
patient chords,  and  the  orchestra  touches  upon  a  few 
bars^of  the  theme  of  the  first  movement.  The  Ke- 
citative  likes  it  not.  The  Scherzo  theme  is  touched. 
That  is  no  better.  A  few  notes  of  the  bcavenlv 
Adagio.  To  that  the  basses  reply  less  abruptly,  but 
sadly,  musingly.  Then  they  begin  themselves  to  dic- 
tate the  tune  they  w-ould  have  it  all  go  to.  tlie  strange- 
ly simple,  but  pregnant  melody  soon  about  to  be 
sung.  More  impatient  chords,  and  then  the  human 
voice  (hass  solo)  in  a  Recitative  of  exceeding  digni- 
ty and  beauty  exclaims  :  *'  Friends,  no  more  of  these 
mournful  tones!  let  us  sim/  joyful  strains."  To  do 
this  effectually,  as  it  was  the  key  to  the  wdiole,  re- 
quired a  voice  of  the  rarest  grandeur  and  most  tell- 
ing quality.  Mr.  Ball  did  perhaps  the  best  that 
could  have  been  done  for  us  by  any  resident  artist, 
and  deserves  the  thanks  of  all.  Then  comes  the 
alternation  of  full  chorus  and  quartet.  It  was  in  the 
latter  that  we  felt  the  most  inadequacy.  Every 
voice,  to  do  the  music  justice,  should  have  been  as 
rare  and  telling  for  its  kind  ns  was  the  high  and 
clarion-toned  soprano  of  Miss  Stone;  we  fancy  the 
piece  luis  sometimes  failed  elsewhere  for  the  want  of 
just  such  a  voice  ;  and  on  the  top- wave  of  the  chorus, 
too,  how  splendidly  it  told.  After  one  round  of  the 
voices,  there  is  a  sudden  modulation  of  the  instru- 
ments, exciting  expectation,  and  a  long  pause,  filled 
at  intervals  by  measured. beats,  whereby  the  com- 
mon-time rhythm  of  the  "Joy"  tune  becomes 
changed  to  a  more  clastic  step  (six-eight)  in  a  deli- 
cious bit  of  instrumental  symphony,  preluding  to  the 
heroic  verse  in  tlie  poem  : 

*'  As  his  suns,  in   joyful  play, 
On  their  airy  circle.^  fly, — 
As  th(i  knight  to  victory, 

Brothers,  speed  upon  your  way." 

Here  comes  in  the  trying  task  for  the  tenor  solo. 
We  cannot  go  on  throuf^^h  the  choral  passages  that 
follow;  but  will  simply  say  that  portions,  as  they 
were  given,  sounded  sublimely,  even  if  it  was  not 
all  entirely  clear,  and  we  presume  the  singers  them- 
selves knew  how  well  their  own  n^usic  sounded  to 
those  out  in  the  room. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  was  a  great  success.  The 
first  three  movements  were  clear  to  most  musical 
listeners.  These  three  once  stood  as  completely 
under  water,   as  the  last  now  is  to  many  ;  may  we 


not  fi\irly  presume  that  it  too  will  one  day  emerge 
and  stand  out  equally  revealed  in  all  its  fair,  appre- 
ciable, akhougli  colossal  proportions  ? 

(After  the  second  per fjrmance,  April  2,  1853._) 

The  two  middle  movements,  Scherzo  and  Adngin, 
were  doubtless  the  must  widely  appreciated,  as  it  ie  in 
the  nature  of  those  movements  to  be  aiways.  The 
Scherzo,  thfiu;ih  very  hing  and  for  the  most  part  very 
uniform  in  its  nmtion.  is  yet  the  liveliest  possible  expres- 
sion fif  pure,  outward  gaiety  and  careless,  reckless,  Eoci:il 
exhilaration.  Not  the  joy  that  satisfips,  but  that  in  which 
the  deeply  unsatisfied  soul  seeks  oblivion  of  its  Torturing 
aspirarinn  in  the  most  desperate  abanrlonment  to  the  phi- 
loaophy  which  makes  the  live-lonf^  A:\y  nnd  life  itself  a 
feast.  The  ceaseless  repetilirin  of  the  melodic  fitiure.  in 
rapid  triple  lime,  delicately  staccato,  like  the  leapmg  of 
the  fresh  blood  in  the  veins  of  youth  and  pleasure,  never 
seems  the  repetition  of  mere  feeble  rf-utine;  it  is  the  in- 
spiring rhythm  of  nature,  in  wdiich  you  feel  always  some- 
thing rich  and  new,  nnd  with  such  delicious  blending  of 
the  instrumental  colors  and  varied  distribution  of  the 
harmonies,  that  you  never  exhaust  its  charm.  The  im- 
petuous refrain  reminds  yn\i  of  the  peasants'  dance  in  the 
Pastorale,  and  what  could  be  more  happy,  and  more  pos- 
tively  juMv,  yet  with  the  infallible  gracefulness  of  finest 
humor,  than  the  introduction  of"  the  cnmmon-time 
rhythm,  where  the  bassoon  plays  such  a  pleasant  running 
accompaniment  to  the  simple  tune  of  the  oboe  hunimmg 
as  it  were  so  merrily  to  itself; — both  figures  being  passed 
round  at  once  in  imitative  duet  through  all  the  members 
of  the  orchestra. 

But  more  than  any  part,  the  divine  melody  and  har- 
mony of  that  Ad;igio  seenied  to  sink  iittn  the  souls  of  the 
audience,  as  the  sound  of  the  Easter  Bells  sank  into  the 
soul  of  Faust  when  he  was  on  the  verge  of  self-destruc- 
tion, and  their  sudden  music  brought  all  the  sweet,  child- 
like piety  of  life  back  again,  and  ''the  kiss  of  heaven 
descended  upon  his  brow.'' — to  borrow  Wagner's  clever 
parallel.  The  soothmg,  heavenly  comfort  of  those 
stnins  is  indescribable.  Is  it  not  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  Adagios  ?  The  strong,  martial  chords,  which  ring 
out  unanimous  before  its  close,  so  full  of  cheerful  and 
inspired  determination,  indicate  the  heroic,  manly,  hope- 
ful mood  that  naturally  follows  upon  communion  of  so 
sweet  and  pure  a  kind.  It  is  the  trumpet  warning  of 
that  grand  resolution  of  life's  discords  that  is  to  follow 
in  the  last  movement,  of  which  the  theme  is  universal 
Joy,  raised  to  a  religious  ecstasy  of  a  general  embrace 
and  love  feast  of  the  myriads  of  mankind. — the  merging 
of  self  in  the  largest  sympathies,  and  therein  finding 
God !  . 

The  first  movement  [allegro  ma  non  troppo)  is  less 
calculated  to  interest  the  many;  yet  a  little  familiarity 
with  its  themes  and  the  light  shed  back  upon  it  by  the 
progress  of  the  wht)Ie  work,  once  heard  through,  and  the 
summing  up  in  the  fragmentary  introduction  to  the ''Joy" 
chorus,  gave  it  a  stronger  hold  upon  the  audience  tliis 
time.  The  important  key  to  it  which  lies  in  the  very 
first  bars,  (that  rustling  of  naked  fifths,  conveying  such  a 
sense  of  emptiness  and  unrest),  is  apt  to  escape  ears  not 
eagerly  upon  the  watch,  since  it  commences  pianissimo 
in  a  very  rapid  movement.  It  is  well  to  h^ive  possessed 
oneself  of  the  theme  beforehand,  and  to  have  amilyzed 
what  seems  in  the  performance  a  mere  rustling  tremolo, 
into  its  constituent  notes.  Upon  this  back-gri'Und  of 
empty  and  uneasy  fifths  is  soon  pronounced  with  startling 
emphasis  the  principal  theme,  the  unison  in  O  minor, 
which  is  like  the  gigantic  shadow  of  Fate  interposing  it- 
self between  the  soul  and  its  harmonious  destiny.  The 
alternation  of  this  theme  with  little  pithetic,  pleading 
wind-instrument  passages,  fl'uving  in  melodious  thirds 
and  sixths,  so  characteristic  of  Beethoven,  together  with 
an  occasional  re-exposure  of  that  dark  background  of 
barren  fifths. — furnishes  the  substantial  ideas  out  of 
which  this  whole  Allegro  is  wrought  up.  It  indicates 
the  same  deep,  restless,  earnest  nature,  and  the  same 
spiritual  state  somewhat,  from  which  emanated  tlie  Alle- 
gro to  the  symphony  in  C  minor  :• — for  there  is  a  singular 
unity  of  thought  and  feeling  in  the  entire  development 
of  Beethoven's  genius.  7'hose  who  did  not  comprehend 
this  Allegro  clearly,  nevertheless,  felt  its  gloomy  gran- 
deur and  Us  amazing  strength. 

The  Finale  was  more  clearly  rendered  this  time  than  it 
was  before;  and  many,  to  whom  it  was  then  nil  strintie- 
ness  and  confusion,  now  recognized  some  distinct  and  in- 
telligible outlines  of  a  connected  meaning  and  felt  that 
it  was  unspeakably  sublime.  We  could  have  wit-hed  a 
larjier  orchestra,  {say  such  an  one  as  that  of  the  New 
Philharmonic  in  London),  to  give  all  the  imposing  etlect 
of  those  recitatives  of  the  double  basses,  which  seem 
suddenly  endowed  with  the  gift  of  human  speech  in  their 
earnest  craving  for  a  fuller  utterance  of  the  thought,  or 
rather  the  desire,  with  which  the  whole  symphony  is 
t(ieming,  and  wdiich  reject  impatiently  the  themes  of  the 
Allegro,  the  Scherzo  and  the  Adagio,  as  they  are  suc- 
cessively recalled  {as  much  as  to  say:  no,  no,  that  will 
not  do!)  The  sweet  Adagio,  to  be  sure,  elicits  a  less 
petulant  response;  but  the  double-basses  must  pursue 
their  foretaste  of  human  speech  still  farther  and  dictate 
the  melody,  the  simple,  beautiful,  all-reconciling  tune 
that  seems  as  if  predestined  in  the  fitness  of  all  ihings 
to  an  everlasting  marriage  with  the  words  of  Schiller's 
"Hymn  of  Joy."  These  doubhvbass  recitatives  seem 
to  mark  the  transition  from  mere  instrumental  into  hu- 
man music ;  and  in  the  whole  of  this  exciting,  fragmen- 
tary introduction,  putting  you  on  the  qui  rire  of  expecta- 
tioHj  the  orchestra  seems  laboring  with  the  presentiment 
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of  3  mnrvellnus  transfnrmatinn  and  new  birth;  it  re- 
minds one  of  the  pissnjTe.  '♦  The  whole  crention  groan- 
elh  nnd  trivaileth  in  pnin  tojrether  until  now,"  &lc. 

Of  course,  afipr  this  succcsslul  elaji.  in  which  the 
orchestral  rises  above  itself  cnniinh  to  seize  the  actual 
form  and  ouillne  of  the  human  utterance  to  which  all  is 
tending,  tliere  is  a  nioment:iry  reactinn,  or  rather  relapse 
into  the  stormy  and  chaotic  mnnd  a(r;iin.  (the  diminished 
seventh-;.)  willi  which  the  movement  opened.  I5ut  nnw 
an  actUiil  human  voice  is  heard:  *' Friends,  no  more  of 
thepp  miuirnful  sounds,  let  us  sinir."  &,..  and  the  rich, 
ponderous  bass  recites,  almost  wirhnut  acrompiniment, 
the  tune,  (which  seems  so  simple  but  which  proves  so 
pregnant,  and  clings  to  the  memory  which  such  charm 
afterwards)  to  the  first  verse  of  Schiller's  words.  Then 
the  chorus  breaks  in;  and  solo  voices,  sini^'ly  or  in  quar- 
tet, vary  the  tune  to  the  succeeding  verses,  and  carry  it 
up  higher  and  higher,  as  in  the  nalur:il  tendency  of  such 
enthusiasm.  The  change  of  the  'l-'l  rhythm  to  the  G-8 
march  time,  where  the  full  chorus  suddenly  modulates 
and  ceases,  the  several  measures  of  the  pause  being 
strangely  marked  by  a  sinjile  bass  trombone  note,  with 
which  a  higher  note  at  length  chimes  in.  and  then  all  the 
wind  instruments  blend  in  so  dellnionsly  and  buoyantly, 
as  a  preluite  to  the  verse  which  tells  of  heroic  youths 
rushinir  joyfully  tn  victory, — is  one  of  the  most  marvel- 
lous effects  in  music.  The  energetic,  closely  involved, 
arm  to  arm  and  face  to  face  sort  of  symphony  which  fol- 
lows, indicites  perhaps  the  conflict,  the  heroic  struagle 
of  and  for  Humnnity.  And  now  the  strain  of  Joy  breaks 
out  mi>re  overwhelmingly  and  in  the  consciousness  of 
universal  sympathies,  (■■  Embrace,  ye  millions!  't  is  the 
world's  inspiring  kiss"),  the  chorus  rises  to  a  pitch  of 
reliirions  sublimity  and  the  thnusiht  of  Deity,  of  the 
"  de  I r -Father,  that  dwelleth  above  the  stars,"  absorbs  all. 
— To  follow  this  through  exceeds  our  power.  But  we 
have  here  reached  the  point  at  which  the  whole  meaning 
and  connection  of  the  symphony  become  clear.  It  is 
only  from  lliis  acme  of  the  whole,  this  top-wave  of  the 
composer's  joy-inspired  enthusiasm,  that  vve  can  look 
back  over  (he  preceding  movements,  and  feel  how  they 
were  all  tending  in  their  order  to  one  coal. 

And  here  we  have  the  secret  of  the  success  or  nnn- 
Euccess  of  the  vocal  part  of  the  performance.  The 
voice-parts  climb  high,  and  ordinary  singers  are  dismayed 
at  the  task  of  sustaining  themselves  so  long  at  such 
heights.  Evidently  the  one  indtspensible  condition  of 
fairly  singing  such  music,  is  enthusiasm!  Such  ex- 
citement as  in  the  orchesira  made  the  double-basses 
speak,  must  here  in  the  chorus  carry  the  singers  up  above 
themselves,  and  make  them  achieve  whatin  our  common- 
place moods  is  impossible.  How  can  you  interpret  en- 
thusiasm, unless  you  feel  It  1  The  singers  must  realize 
in  their  (twn  souls  the  sentiment  of  the  chorus,  which  is 
Joy  and  Unity  with  all  Mankind,  all  souls.  They  must 
"be  inspired  with  the  idea  of  the  symphony,  and  animated 
by  a  common  fervor.  Such  impossil)i lilies  are  only 
achieved  in  that  state  of  exaltation  pervading  a  united 
mass,  which  makes  a  troop  of  soldiers  move  as  one  man 
in  the  carrvin?  of  a  fort  by  stotm  ;  on  the  coo!  morrow 
each  looks  back  and  wonders  what  he  did  in  the  excite- 
ment of  yeslerday  ;  he  could  not  do  the  same  thing  over 
again  now,  but  ih^n  he  was  greiter  than  him=elf.  It  is 
unfortunate,  in  the  performance  of  such  a  symphony  'hat 
the  chorus  could  not  have  been  made  perfectly  flimdiar 
with  the  entire  work  (instrunient^l  parts  and  all)  before- 
hand, till  they  were  possessed  and  inspired  with  the  idea 
of  the  whole.  But  this  was  hardiv  possible  in  such  a 
busy  state  of  society  as  our's.  Enthusiasm  cannot  be 
forced,  nor  always  '"got  up"  on  purpose;  therefore  we 
can  exfuse  the  absence  of  at  lenst  a  third  pnrt  of  the 
Handel  and  Hiiydn  Society  on  that  occasion,  simoly  re- 
gretting that  The  absent  ones  had  not  more  spirit.  Never- 
theless the  chorns-sinaing  was  more  efffcfual  and  more 
clear  than  before,  and  really  did  credit  to  those  whoso 
bravely  stood  in  the  breach.  The  solo  singers,  too,  de- 
serve thanks  for  so  well  studying  and  renderine  their 
ardunijs  pirts.  On  the  whole  it  was  a  proud  achieve- 
ment for  Boston,  to  hnve  broui^htout  and  appreciated  so 
much  fif  the  life  and  power  of  Beethoven's  Choral 
Symphony. 

||Iu!iii[iiI  ^o\{\{t^i^o\xi\iniie. 

New  YoitK,  Fee.  27th.  —  It  is  a  pity  tliat  our 
sulisci-iption  concerts  do  not  occur  at  more  regular 
intervals  dnring  tlie  winter.  I  think  we  should  en- 
joy them  more,  if  we  had,  for  instance,  one  a  week, 
or  perhaps  two  in  every  three  weeks,  which  would 
ju^t  aliout  fill  the  concert-season.  As  it  is,  two  or 
three  follow  close  upon  each  other,  and  then  a  long 
pause  occurs  before  another  comes  straggling  along. 
During  the  past  week  two  have  taken  place,  besides 
another  concert  by  Gottsoiialk;  i.  e.  Eisfeld's 
Soiree,  and  one  of  the  Matinees.  Both  bi^ought  us 
an  unusual  degree  of  enjoyment.  At  the  former,  an 
uncommonly  large  audience  w'as  assembled,  the 
name  of  Gottschalk  upon  the  programme  attracting 
a  great  many.  He  played  Chopin's  Scherzo,  op.  31, 
which  abounds  in  difficulties — as  if  it  were  the  easiest 
thing  in   the  world — carried  away  his  listeners,  as 


usual,  and  was  recalled  twice,  playing,  the  first  time, 
Liszt's  transposition  of  the  Praj'cr  from  Benvenuto 
Cellini,  a  grand,  solemn  composition ;  and  at  the 
second  encore  a  delicate,  tender  little  thing  of  his 
own,  I  should  judge.  He  thus  illustrated  three 
widely  different  styles  of  playing,  and  all  with  like 
perfection.  He  is  doubtless  a  wonderful  pianist,  but 
I  should  like  to  hear  him  play  the  "  Moonlight  "  So- 
nata, or  the  Appassionaln,  for  instance.  He  has 
taken  New  York  fairly  by  storm  ;  it  is  very  long 
since  any  one  created  such  an  enthusiasm.  All 
young  ladies  in  their  teens  are  said  to  be  desperately 
in  love  with  him.  His  soirees,  of  which  he  has  given 
nearly  a  dozen,  are  over-crowdedj  so  that  now  the 
number  of  tickets  to  each  are  to  be  limited,  a  very 
sensible  arrangement,  and  one  which  Mr.  Gottschalk 
owes  to  the  pulilic.  He  is  wise,  too.  in  not  takinir  a 
larger  ball,  as  his  instrument  certainly  sounds  to  bet- 
ter advantage  in  a  small,  concert-room  like  Dod- 
worth's. 

The  Quartets  on  Saturday  night  were  Haydn's, 
in  B  flat.  No.  78,  one  of  his  freshest,  most  sparkling 
ones,  with  an  exquisite  Adagio  ;  and  one  of  the  later 
ones,  No.  9,  in  C  major,  by  Bkethoven.  This 
latter  I  liked  best  of  any  which  we  have  recently 
heard,  and  our  two  parties  of  Quartetists  have  vied 
with  each  other  this  winter  in  making  known  to  us 
the  Master's  later  works  of  this  description.  The 
Allegro,  with  a  majestic  introduction,  plays  upon  a 
pert  little  staccato  melody,  and  is  wonderfully  worked 
up.  So  the  unsurpassable  fugue  in  the  Finale.  The 
Minuetto  pleased  me  least — but  all  the  more  the  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  Andante  quasi  Allegretto,  which 
1  class  among  the  finest  slow  movements  of  the  com- 
poser. The  execution  of  both  of  these  slow  move- 
ments was  faultless,  and  the  first  violin  was  par- 
ticularly pure  and  clear  in  tone,  I  am  happy  to  say. 
The  remaining  numbers  of  the  programme  were 
filled  by  Mr.  Fedek,  who  seemed  determined  not  to 
detract  from  the  excellent  total  effect  of  the  eve- 
ning, and  sang  uncommonly  well.  His  "  God  have 
mercy,"  from  Mendelssohn's  "  St.  Paul,"  was 
rendered  infinitely  better  than  at  the  first  Philhar- 
monic concert;  and  a  song  by  Prooii,  a  pleasing, 
though  rather  mawkish  melody,  with  'cello  accom- 
panimen',  was  well  received.  The  gentleman  has 
a  good  voice,  though  small  in  compass,  and  a  very 
good  school  ;  his  enunciation,  too,  is  remarkably 
distinct,  even  in  the  English,  in  which  language  he 
sang  on  iliis  occasion  ;  and  as  long  as  he  does  not 
fall  into  the  bad  habit  of  singing  out  of  tune,  which 
was  noticeable  the  first  few  times  he  appeared,  he 
ra  ly  be  considered  a  good  singer. 

Mason  and  Bergmann's  Matine'e  was  a  worthy 
successor  to  the  above  named  concert  in  point  of 
programme,  and  in  many  respects,  of  execution,  too; 
for  these  Quartetists  show  a  very  satisfactory  degree 
of  improvement  from  one  appcnrance  to  the  other. 
The  performances  were  solely  instrumental.  Ano- 
ther of  Beethoven's  latest  quartets,  No  11,  op.  95, 
which  w.as  very  clearly  rendered,  and  seemed,  on 
the  first  slight  acquaintance,  a  true  type  of  the  com- 
poser's state  of  mind  at  the  period  of  its  creation, 
when  the  s;id,  dark  struggles  of  his  soul  bad  already 
begun  to  exert  their  embittering  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  exalting  influence  upon  him. 

The  Trio  by  Rubinstein,  which  was  played  at 
the  third  Matine'e,  was  repeated  hy  request,  and  ap- 
peared to  afford  unanimous  satisfaction.  I,  for  one, 
was  only  confirmed  in  my  favorable  impression  of  it, 
and  discovered  in  it,  besides  the  pleasing,  agreeable 
elements  which  struck  me  on  the  first  hearing,  many 
grand  and  deep  points  which  brought  to  my  mind 
what  the  '"Diarist"  said  of  the  composer:  "I 
can  think  of  him  only  as  a  young  Beethoven,"  etc. 

After  a  solo  by  Mr.  Mason,  Stephen  Heller's 
Quartet,  which  has  made  great  sensation  lately  in 
Europe,  and  than  which  I  never  heard  this  pianist 
play   anything  better,    {in   answer  to  an  encore  he 


played  his  own  exquisite  little  "  Silver  Spring") 
came  the  graiul  and  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
concert ;  Bach's  Concerto  for  three  pianos,  with 
quintet  accompaniment.  You  have  the  advantage 
of  us  in  having  heard  this  curious  work  repeatedly. 
It  is,  indeed,  exceedingly  curious, — almost  transport- 
ing the  hearer  back  to  the  far  distant  time  of  its 
composition.  The  effect  of  three  pianos,  and  their 
blending  with  the  stringed  instruments,  particularly 
the  heavy  bass  viol,  is  very  singular.  How  stately 
in  its  measured  tread,  the  first  part — how  old  fash- 
ioned, with  its  tripping  movement,  and  its  many 
graces  and  turns,  the  alia  Siciliana,  and  then  that 
wondrous  fugue  !  It  was  most  admirably  performed, 
— with  Mr.  Scharfenbero  at  the  first  piano,  Mr. 
TiJi5i  at  the  second,  and  Mr.  Mason  taking  the 
third  part.  The  whole  was  so  rococo,  that  I  agree 
heartily  with  the  critic  of  the  Daily  Times,  who  says: 
"  It  is  a  pity  the  performers  did  not  appear  in  pe- 
ruques  and  knee-breeches."  I  hardly  know  whether 
to  call  it  beautiful  or  not,  but  it  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  interesting  things  I  have  ever  heard. 

And  so  the  programme  of  your  Beethoven  Festival 
is  arranged.  Not,  I  must  confess,  in  a  manner  that 
you  Bostonians  can  be  proud  of!  The  Choral  Sym- 
phony without  the  Choral  movement — something 
like  Hamlet  witli  the  part  of  Hamlet  left  out — why 
not  rather  have  one  of  theother  Symphonies  entire  ? 
the  Eighth,  in  F,  for  instance,  which,  I  think,  has 
rarely,  if  ever,  been  played  in  Boston.  Then  one 
movement  of  the  Violin  Concerto — what  a  piece- 
meal affair!  There  is  but  one  complete  composition 
on  the  list.  I  had  wished  much  to  be  present,  but 
since  I  have  seen  this  programme,  am  less  disap- 
pointed than  I  should  otherwise  have  been,  at  my 
being  unable  to  leave  New  York  just  now.  I  think 
we  shall  outdo  you  yet,  as  there  is  some  talk  of  hav- 
ing the  Ninth  Symphony  here. 


giutfllit'fi  Joui;nHl  of  Ulufitr. 

BOSTON,   MAR.    1,   1856. 

In  honor  of  Beethoven. 

To-night  our  Boston  Music  Hall  will  be  the 
scene  of  an  occasion,  the  like  of  which  has  not 
occurred  among  Americans  before.  We  meet  to 
inaugurate  the  statue  of  an  Artist,  of  the  great 
Musician  of  our  age.  Crawford's  colossal 
bronze  statue  of  Beethoven,  presented  by  our 
townsman,  Charles  C.  Perkins,  after  standing 
since  last  summer  in  the  sculpture  gallery  of  the 
Athenajum,  where  it  has  been  unanimously 
acknowledged  as  one  of  the  noblest  works  of 
modern  monumental  statuary,  has  ascended  its 
pedestal,  in  the  middle  of  the  orchestral  platform, 
where  we  trust  it  will  long  preside  over  harmonies 
of  instruments  and  voices  worthy  of  such  a  pre- 
sence. To-night  the  majestic  figure  will  be  un- 
Yeiled,  and  we  shall  look  at  Beethoven  through 
the  atmosphere  of  his  own  music,  and  perhaps 
feci  more  deeply  than  before  how  grand  the  mis- 
sion, the  genius,  the  life  of  that  earnest,  uncom- 
promising, misunderstood,  long-sufi'ering,  sublime 
master  in  the  most  spiritual,  most  human  of  the 
Arts.  There  he  will  stand  high  above  the  groups- 
of  singers  and  of  instrumentalists,  who  have  met 
to  do  him  honor  in  the  performance  of  some  of 
his  great  works.  There  he  will  stand  amid  wreaths 
and  flowers,  the  offering  of  fair  hands, — the  tardy 
gratitude  (as  in  the  history  of  all  greatest  artists) 
of  an  after-generation  : — his  couch  upon  this  earth 
Tvas  not  one  of  roses  ! 

The  stage  end  of  the  hall  has  been  beautifully 
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deforatpd.  The  exercises  will  commenee  with  a 
Prologue  in  verse,  written  and  recited  by  Wil- 
liam W.  Story,  himself  a  sculptor  and  poet  and 
one  of  the  truest  lovers  of  great  music.  No  doubt 
he  will  tell  us  the  lesson  of  Beethoven  ;  and  the 
Symphony,  which  is  to  follow,  will  enforce  it  in 
the  master's  own  peculiar  language.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  room  for  question  as  to  which 
composition  should  form  the  leading  feature  of  the 
programme.  In  Crawford's  statue  we  have  Beet- 
hoven at  the  highest  moment  of  his  creaiive  facul- 
ties, with  the  score  of  the  Ninth  Symphony 
achieved  in  his  hands,  with  the  first  words  and 
notes  of  the  "Joy"  chorus  written  on  it, — that 
work  in  which  he  summed  up  the  whole  meaning 
and  aspiration  of  his  life ;  the  last  word,  as  it 
were,  of  pure  instrumental  music,  ever  a  language 
(in  Beethoven  especially)  of  the  deepest  and 
eternal  instincts  of  the  soul,  and  here  now  seeking 
their  fulfilment  in  that  perfect  Joy,  wherein  ge- 
nius realizes  the  full  and  conscious  exercise  of  all 
its  powers,  but  which  it  only  can  so  exercise  and 
so  enjoy  through  perfect  human  sj-mpathies, 
through  the  universal  bond  of  Brotherhood,  in 
which  loving  one  another  we  find  God!  This 
sublime  thought,  this  essential  Christianity,  grows 
and  developes  itself  out  of  the  orchestra  of  Beet- 
hoven, like  a  spontnneous  inspiration,  to  meet  the 
other  revelations  of  the  same  truth.  Arrived  at 
this  height  it  needs  the  human  voice,  and  seizes 
upon  Schiller's  glorious  words  as  just  its  fitting 
and  predestined  text.  Hence  the  propriety  of 
opening  the  Concert  with  the  Choral  Symphony. 
Very  deeply  we  regret  tliat  it  has  not  been 
found  practicable  to  bring  out  the  last,  the  choral 
movement,  as  well  as  the  three  first.  But  we 
cannot  sympathize  with  those  who  say:  better 
one  of  the  other  symphonies  entire,  than  this 
without  the  chorus.  No  other  is  so  peculiarly 
pertinent  to  the  occasion;  no  other  so  illustrates 
the  design  of  the  statue,  so  sets  forth  the  soul  and 
character  of  Beethoven  ;  no  other  has  so  mvcli 
of  Beethoven  in  it;  and  no  other  is  so  little 
known  to  us.  Next  in  grandeur  and  importance 
as  repre.«entative  works,  would  come  the  Seventh 
and  the  Fifth  ;  but  the  Ninth  is  both  the  Seventh 
and  the  Fifth  at  once,  and  more  besides;  it  sums 
up  all  the  spiritufd  experience,  the  sufferings, 
the  longings,  the  Titanic  struggles,  the  sense  of 
the  Infinite,  the  glooms,  the  joys,  the  far-reach- 
ing enthusiasms  and  undying  ideals,  the  storms 
and  dark  Fate  shadows,  the  sweet  low  gushing 
streams  of  tenderness,  the  heavenly  sungleams 
visiting  and  comforting  mysterious  depths  of 
sorrow,  the  joy  in  Nature  and  in  human  sympa- 
thies— all  that  has  appealed  to  us  in  all  the  sympho- 
nies. And  this  it  does,  too,  even  in  the  first  three 
purely  instrumental  movements.  It  is  a  great 
thing  to  hear  thexp,  if  we  can  hear  them  under- 
standingly  and  feelingly.  All  the  othei-s  we  have 
hoard  repeatedly  ;  this  only  once  or  twice.  What 
if  we  are  not  strong  enough  to  ascend  the  mount 
of  inspira'.ion  to  its  full  height?  what  if  its  sum- 
mit must  still  be  hid  in  the  clouds  to  us  ?  Do 
we  gajn  nothing,  do  we  learn  nothing  by  pressing 
on  as  far  as  we  can  go?  Is  not  the  aspiration  in 
itself  worth  cherishing,  worth  asserting,  until  the 
better  time  when  it  shall  be  fulfilled  ?  This 
Choral  symphony  has  nowhere  more  than  once 
or  twice  had  real  justice  done  it  in  performance  • 
it  points  beyond  the  limits  (practically)  of  our 
Art.  The  very  soul  and  essence  of  the  music  of 
Beethoven  is  the   yearning  for  the  Infinite,  is  the 


aspiration  which 'time  and  the  actual  cannot  sat- 
isfy. He  always  leaves  you  with  the  feeling  there 
is  more  beyond,  there  can  be  nothing  here  and 
now  complete.  If  the  three  movements  take 
deep  hold  of  us  (as  we  cannot  doubt  they  will), 
to-night,  they  will  make  the  present  moment  full 
and  great,  and  they  will  create  in  us  no  stronger 
a  demand  for  the  conclusion,  than  do  all  the  last 
strains  of  Beethoven  for  a  conclusion  greater 
than  Art  or  life  can  yet  express. 

But  in  the  absence  of  that  chorus  we  are  to 
have  what  we  are  perhaps  better  qualified  to 
render  and  enjoy  ;  and  that  is  a  work  In  which 
Beethoven  seems  to  have  made  a  first  far-off 
sketch  and  forerunner  of  the  Choral  Symphony, 
namely  his  Fantasia  for  piano,  orchestra  and 
chorus,  in  which  the  donor  of  the  statue,  in  his 
desire  as  an  artist  to  partake  practically  with 
artists  in  rendering  this  homage  to  the  master, 
will  play  the  piano  part.  This  is  Beethoven's 
opiis  80,  composed  and  played  by  him  for  the 
first  time  in  Vienna,  Dec.  22,  1808,  when  he  was 
thirty-eight  years  old,  and  sixteen  years  before 
the  Choral  Symphony.  This  too  explains  itself 
in  (he  chorus,  to  words  (author  unknown)  in 
"Praise  of  Harmony."  Here  too  the  animus 
of  the  whole  work  is  joy; — the  joy  of  genius  in 
its  own  harmonious  creative  exercise,  the  joy  of 
humanity  in  Art  as  a  type  of  true  union  and  of 
heaven.  The  piano  as  it  were  improvises  in  the 
happy  creative  mood ;  after  a  while  it  is  joined 
by  (he  orchestra  which  prefigures  and  sketches 
something  that  requires  the  human  voice ;  the 
voices  when  they  come  sing  in  quartet  and 
in  chorus  a  tune  which  is  almost  identical 
with  that  of  the  Choral  Symphony,  the  same 
tread  and  rhythm,  the  same  song-of-the-peop!e 
character,  the  same  melodic  idea,  only  inverted  ; 
it  really  seems  as  if  here  we  had  the  germ  of  the 
Ninth  Symphony.  It  is  an  extremely  pleasing, 
genial  and  suggestive  work,  a  much  lighter  affair 
than  the  Symphony  of  course,  a  mere  sketch 
compared  with  that ;  but  like  the  bright,  elastic 
first  inspiration,  which,  earnestly  pursued  through 
years  and  slowly  elaborated  in  the  mind's  silent 
chambers,  resulted  in  the  latter  sublime  work. 
This  may  fitly  close  the  concert. 

Besides  two  such  works  there  is  not  room  in 
one  evening  for  other  copious  or  long  selections. 
The  pieces  from  Fiddio,  the  chorus  from  his  Ora- 
torio,— both  works  of  which  Humanity  again  is 
the  key-note,-^and  the  violin  Concerto,  cannot 
fail  to  interest,  and  to  illustrate  the  composer's 
genius.  We  cannot  do  all  in  an  hour.  Let  us 
not  forget  the  purpose  of  the  statue.  It  is  to  pre- 
side overa  continued  festival,  over  artistic  gath- 
erings and  uses,  which  shall  be  worthy  of  that 
noble  hall  and  of  Beethoven's  presence ;  a  con- 
tinuance henceforward  of  musical  feast-days  by 
which  this  community  shall  really  be  carried  on- 
ward and  upward  in  the  humanizing  culture  of 
true  Art.  It  matters  not  so  much  what  we  shall 
do  to-night,  as  what  we  shall  do  henceforward, 
having  erected  such  a  type  and  pledge  before  us 
in  our  Hall  of  noble  music. 


CON  CE  RTS. 

Otto  Dresel's  Soirees. — The  second  of 
these  ever  welcome  entertainments  took  place  on 
Wednesday  evening  of  last  week.  Chickering's 
saloon  was  nearly  filled.  We  scarcely  recall  a 
chamber  concert,  even  of  Mr.  Dresel's,  with  more 


unalloyed  satisfaction.  The  programme  was  not 
perhaps  intrinsically  better,  did  not  contain  more, 
than  miny  he  has  made  up  for  us.  His  pro- 
grammes are  always  good  ;  he  is  an  artist  in  the 
composition  thereof,  as  he  is  in  his  performance 
and  the  whcle  relation  of  his  life  to  music.  But 
this  time,  while  everything  was  choice,  there  was 
the  rare  charm  too  of  novelty,  which  did  not 
disappoint.  To  listen  fur  the  first  time  to  one  of 
the  finest  Trios  of  Beethoviox  was  in  itself 
enough  to  make  the  evening  memorable.  The 
programme  was  as  follows  : 

PATtT  I. 

1.  Trio  for  Pi.mo,  Tinlin  and  Tinlnncpllo, Fnmiy  Hensel. 

1.  Allegro  molfo  viva'-e— 2    And;inre  espres^ivo — 
3    "Lied"'— 4    Finale. 

2.  Songs, Kotert  Franz. 

"  0  biingpr  Traum."  (Op    5,  No.  10  ) 
"Unisonst,"  (Op   10.  No  6.) 
Sr-renade,  (Op   17.  No  2  ) 
3    Variations  for  Piann  and  Violoncello, Mendplppohn. 

4.  Andante  from  the  S,\niphon3-  by Schubert. 

(Arranged  for  Piano  Solo  by  Otto  Diesel  ) 

PART  II. 

5.  Trio,  Op.  70,  No  2 BeethoTen. 

1.  Poco  sostenutn,  Allei^TO  non  froppn — 2    Allegretto — 
3    Allegietto  non  trop[jO — 4.  Finale. 

6    Fourth  Scherzo, Chopin. 

7.  Songs, Robert  Franz. 

Spring  Song,  (Op   23.  No.  3  ) 
A  Grave-yard,  (Op   13,  No  3  ) 
Welcome  to  the  iVoods,  (Op.  21,  No.  1.) 

Two  (to  us)  new  Trios!  And  both  remarka- 
ble. The  first  particularly  so  as  the  production 
of  a  woman,  in  a  sphere  of  Art  which  woman  has 
so  seldom  entered  ;  indeed  we  have  heard  of  but 
one  other  Trio  written  by  a  lady,  and  that  by 
Mme.  Clara  Schumann.  This  Trio  in  D  minor 
is  published  as  thu  opus  11,  of  Fanny  Caecilia 
Hexsel.  She  was  the  gifted  and  much  loved 
sisier  of  INIendelssodn,  and  her  early  death  is 
said  to  have  worked  a  sad  change  in  him,  who 
survived  her  only  about  a  year.  She  was  the 
wife  of  a  German  painter  of  considerable  dis- . 
tinction.  The  Trio  we  cannot  regard  as  solving 
the  question  whether  the  genius  for  musical  crea- 
tion  is  among  the  attributes  of  woman  ;  but  it  is 
certainly  a  fine  Trio;  full  of  interest  and  beauty. 
The  most  striking  thing  about  it  is  that  it  is  so 
vigorous,  so  full  of  fire,  especially  in  the  first  and 
last  moveinents.  The  Andante  reminds  you  of 
her  brother ;  and  still  more  that  little  "  Lied," 
which  she  gives  in  the  place  of  the  traditional 
Minuet  or  Scherzo,  which  lias  the  fresh  "  Spring 
Song"  character,  at  once  naive  and  refined,  of 
several  of  the  Songs  without  Words.  The  Trio 
nowhere  sinks  into  weak  or  morbid  sentiment; 
in  sustained  strength,  indeed,  it  exceeds  some  fa- 
vorite productions  of  the  brother.  It  is  a  diflicult 
piece  to  execute,  and  shows  musician-like  re- 
sources, invention,  treatment,  skill  in  modula- 
tion, and  knowledge  of  the  capacities  of  string 
instruments,  to  a  degree  that  one  would  hardly 
credit  who  had  not  heard. 

The  Tiio  in  E  flat,  of  Beethoven,  is  the  mate 
to  that  wonderful  one  in  D  with  the  mystical  Ada- 
gio, both  being  included  in  the  Op.  70.  It  is  an  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  creation  ;  simple  and  naive  in 
its  themes,  which  however  seem  so  to  possess  and 
grow  upon  the  serenely  blissful  soul  of  the  com- 
poser, that  one  fancies  the  whole  work  to  have  been 
inspired  at  once,  whole,  like  the  best  things 
of  Moz.\RT.  It  is  full  of  ecstacy,  of  a  dainty, 
yet  spontaneous  and  fruitful  refining  upon  the 
themes  and  happy  phrases;  the  shadows  that 
ever  and  anon  cross  its  sunshine,  only  show  how 
deeply  human  the  heart  that  rejoices  in  its 
warmth.  The  first  Allegretto,  in  C,  is  as  quaint 
and  as  happy  as  Haydn  in  his  best  vein.  The 
Allegretto  in  A  flat,  simple  and  common  as  its 
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melody  seems  at  fivsl",  breathes  a  purity  and 
swout'tiiess  almost  heavenly.  The  finale  lias 
all  that  rush  and  crowd  of  inspired  thoujihts  and 
muinjes,  that  uiic'ontaiiiable  fire  and  aspiration,  in 
which  suc-h  a  genius  naturally  seeks  an  outlet  at 
the  close.  This  Trio  for  the  pianist  is  not 
mechanically  so  difficult  as  many,  but  it  requires 
just  that  artistic,  sympathetic  touch  and  coloring 
of  the  note  and  phrase,  that  freedom,  that  union 
of  strength  and  delicacy,  which  exist  so  eminent- 
ly in  Mr.  Dresel.  He  seldom  has  played  better 
than  that  eveiiijig.  Mr.  D.  was  finely  accompa- 
nied in  both   Trios   by   Messrs.    Sciioi.ZE    and 

JaNGXICKEL. 

A  happier  variety  could  not  have  been  added 
than  those  fresh  little  bouquets  of  songs  by  Ro- 
bert FuANz;  and  we  must  make  our  most  sin- 
cere compliments  to  Mr.  Kreissmann  for  the 
trul_v  beauliful,  artistic  manner  in  which  he  gave 
to  each  its  true  expression.  We  certainly  have 
never  heard  them  sung  so  well ;  his  tenor  voice, 
seemed  to  possess  itself  with  more  fulness  and 
sweetness  than  we  remember  in  past  times,  !ind 
he  entered  into  the  spirit  of  these  wonderfully 
original  and  characteristic  little  melodies  so  fully, 
and  reproduced  them  so  successfully,  that  we 
recognized  an  artist  in  that  speciality — a  very 
im|iorlant  one  —  of  interpreting  the  Franz. 
Lieder. 

Mendelssohn's  Variations  for  piano  and  'cello 
are  the  woik  of  a  master,  each  a  new  develop- 
ment of  a  vital  thought.  They  were  beautifully 
played  by  Messrs.  Dresel  and  Jungniekel. — One 
is  commonly  suspicious  of  "  arrangements;"  but 
the  audience  were  charmed,  and  well  they  mi"ht 
be,  by  Mr.  Dresel's  very  successful  piano-forte 
reproduction  of  that  most  witching  ami  original 
Andante  from  the  Schubert  symphony, — the 
one  thing  perhaps  which  we  regretted  most  that 
it  found  no  place  in  this  winter's  Orchestral 
Concerts,  after  such  a  haunting  memory  of  it  and 
desire  for  it  as  the  Germanians  left  us.  Instead 
of  the  Scherzo  of  CiioriN,  Mr.  Dresel  played 
three  shorter  pieces,  finding  himself,  we  su|)pose, 
more,  in  the  mood,  or  the  new  instrument  snore 
favoring  Mr.  Dresel  loves  to  plaj'  these  lit- 
tle gems  out  of  the  mood  of  the  moment;  and 
thereliy  his  audience  are  not  the  losers.  He 
played  first  a  fascinating,  dainty,  piijuant  little 
thing  from  certain  FanUisies  by  Julius  Schae- 
fer,  a  pianist  who  has  fresh  and  genial  fancies, 
somewhat  of  the  Sciiujian.n'  school;  2nd,  a  soft, 
nieditiilive,  as  it  were  whispered  liltle  reverie 
from  that  queer  collection,  the  "  Carnival"  or 
Scenes  l\Ii<jiioiiries  of  Schumann;  3rd,  the  ex- 
quisite Adajiio,  commencing  with  a  long  trill,  from 
a  Concerto  of  Chopin,  which  every  one  remem- 
bers with  delight  in  Mr.  Dresel's  former  concerts. 


Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club.- — Chick- 
ering's  Saloon  literally  overflowed  with  music- 
lovers  eager  not  to  lose  the  eighth  and  laxt  of  the 
series  of  Chamber  Concerts,  on  Tuesday  evening. 
The  Club  had  the  valuable  assistance  of  Mr.  J.  C. 
D.  Pahker,  as  pianist.  The  selection,  not  the 
best  which  they  have  given  us,  was  yet  a  rich 
one,  very  much  enjoyed.     It  was  this : 

PART  I. 

1.  Quartet,  in  C  minor,  No.  i,  Op  17,  (fir.«t  time,)  Rubin.'stein. 
Alk'gro-  ?cln.Tzo— Andante — Fiualf,  Allegro  con  funco. 

2.  Piano  Trin,  in  G,  No,  2,  Op.  1,   B.-etlioven. 

Adagio  and  Alkgro—Laryo— Scherzo— Finale,  i'resto. 

MeBsrs.  Parlier,  A.  &  \V.  Fries. 

P.^ET  ir. 

3.  Adat'io  and  Rondo  Finale  from  tlie  Clarinet  Quintet.Weber. 

4.  Andante  uud  Variations  for  Piano,  in  E  flat,  Op.  82, 

MendelsBolin, 
J.  C.  D.  Parltcr. 

5.  Meditation  on  Barb's  Preludio,  in  0,  for  Piano,. . .  .Gounod. 

Violin  obliiiato,  A  Fries. 

6.  Second  Quintet  in  H  flat.  Op  87, Mendelssohn. 

Alle^jro  vivace — Allegretto  Scherzando — Adagio — 
Finale,  vivace. 


The  fault  may  have  been  in  our  own  mood  or 
condiiion — it  was  not  in  the  performance — but 
the  Rubinstein  Quartet  upon  a  second  hearing 
somewhat  disappointed  us ;  wo  did  not  find  so 
much  in  it  as  we  had  thought  we  found  upon  a 
pi-evious  hearing.  That  Andante,  with  muted 
strings,  we  found  emplyofidea;  it  leaves  only 
the  impression  of  certain  pretty,  sentimental 
feolian  effects,  an  aimless  flow  of  chords,  which 
are  taking  enough  for  the  time  being,  and  witch- 
ing to  the  many,  but  do  not  prove  the  gift  from 
above.  The  Scherzo  seemed  an  aimless  flutter, 
as  if  aspiring  (rather  awkwardly)  to  stay  poised 
in  air  upon  the  humming-bird  wings  of  a  Men- 
delssohnian  fairy  fancy  ;  and  the  Trio  too  gro- 
tesquely, wilfully  in  contrast  with  it.  Yet  there 
was  power  di-^played  there,  and  one  could  be 
amused.  The  first  movement  we  liked  best ;  the 
fugued  first  theme  is  striking,  the  second  subject 
comes  in  aplly,  and  the  whole  is  worked  up  logi- 
cally and  elearl)'  to  the  end ;  but  without  reveal- 
ing any  decidedly  new  tendency.  AVe  might 
speak  as  well  of  about  half  of  the  finale,  which 
after  that  did  not  appear  to  tend  to  any  clear  re- 
sult. AVe  have  yet  to  begin  to  know  Rubinstein 
as  he  is  glowingly  reported. 

The  Beethoven  Trio  in  G,  for  piano,  violin 
and  'cello,  is  the  second  of  the  three  comprised 
in  the  opus  1,  of  the  young  giant.  Of  course  it 
is  not  one  of  his  most  peculiarly  Beethovenish 
productions.  It  was  composed  in  1795,  when  he 
was  twenty-five  years  old  and  his  style  partook  so 
largely  of  Mozart  and  Haydn.  The  three  Trios 
were  played  for  the  fir? t  time  at  a  soiree  of  prince 
Lichnowski,  in  the  presence  of  most  of  the  artists 
and  amateurs  of  Vienna,  among  whom  was  father 
Haydn,  who  said  much  in  praise,  but  counselled 
him  against  publishing  the  last  one,  that  in  C 
minor,  in  which  any  one  may  recognize  a 
deeper  spirit  than  Haydn's ;  Beethoven  thought 
him  influenced  by  envy.  Though  we  might  have 
had  a  greater  Trio,  therefore,  it  was  still  interest- 
ing to  contemplate  the  master  in  his  Jirst  import- 
ant work;  particularly  so  at  this  time,  when  we 
are  to  listen  to  that  grand  production  of  his  last 
years,  the  Ninth  Symphony,  in  which  his  genius 
and  his  sti'ivings  are  completely  summed  up.  In 
this  light  the  Trio  in  G  was  a  good  choitre.  It  is 
beautiful,  graceful,  strong  and  clear  from  begin- 
ning to  end;  with  the  spring-like  joy  of  genial 
activity  in  it ;  with  deep  tenderness  in  the  slow 
movements ;  but  on  the  whole  light  and  Haydn- 
ish  compared  with  most  impressions  of  Beet- 
hoven. Yet  there  is  a  promise  of  more  than 
Haydn  felt  in  it.  It  was  played  with  true 
artistic  grace  and  feeling  by  Mr.  Parker,  who 
was  ably  seconded  by  the  brothers  Fries. 

Our  ears  are  partial  to  the  rich  reed  tones  of 
the  clarinet, — particularly  when  Weber  writes 
for  it,  and  we  may  add  when  Mr.  Ryan  plays  it. 
Both  the  Adagio  and  the  Rondo  in  that  Quintet 
were  in  the  true  romantic  vein  of  him  who  wrote 
the  Freynchiilz.  The  piano  Variations  by  Men- 
delssohn were  extremely  beautiful  and  beautifully 
played.  GouNOD's  "Meditation,"  too, on  Bach's 
first  little  piano  prelude  was  a  thing  pleasant  to 
hear  again.  The  prelndo  proper  was  neatly 
played  by  Mr.  Parker,  and  the  modern  elegiac 
sort  of  melodj',  which  the  Frenchman  has  set 
afloat  upon  it  '(swelling  the  sails  with  string 
quartet  accompaniment),  was  feelingly  discoursed 
by  Mr.  Fries's  violin. 

But  the  great  treat  of  the  evening  was  reserved 


to  the  last.  Mendelssohn's  Quintet  in  B  flat  has 
always  impressed  us  as  one  of  the  deepest  and 
noblest  of  his  works  ;  the  solemn  grandeur  of  that 
sad  Adagio  speaks  to  the  deep  experiences. — 
What  a  fire,  too,  in  the  Allegro,  and  what  a  fresh 
VoIl-sUcd  flavor  and  piquancy  in  the  Allegretto 
Scherzando! 

AVhile  we  regret  that  we  have  come  to  the  end 
of  this  admirable  series  of  concerts,  we  have  still 
one  more  feast  to  look  forward  to,  which  we  may 
now  know  how  to  appreciate.  The  Annual  Ben- 
efit Concert  of  the  Quintette  Club  will  take  place 
0(1  Tuesday  evening,  March  12. 


ForDwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Mr.  Editor,— The  very  original  and  charming 
letter  of  Mozart  to  Baron  V.,  pulilished  in  the 
Journal  (Feh.  IG,  1856,)  so  far  from  licing  "hitherto 
an  unknown  letter"  as  the  Musical  Review  supposed, 
has  been  in  print  since  182.5,  and  has  been  the  rounds 
of  the  Magazines  and  Reviews.  It  is  given  in 
Holmes'  life  of  Mozart,  a  hook  which  one  should 
suppose  would  be  in  the  hands  certainly  of  every 
one  who  undertakes  to  edk  a  musical  periodical. 
It  is  clearly  a  mistake  to  put  the  date  of  the  letter  as 
far  back  as  178.3.  (there  was  no  date  on  the  original 
letter.)  Any  one  who  will  compare  it  with  his  other 
letters  will  recognize  it  as  the  production  of  the 
latter  period.  Besides,  the  journey  to  Dresden  in 
1789  is  the  only  one  we  can  suppose  alluded  to  in 
the  letter. 

There  are  considerable  dilTerences  in  the  rendering 
of  some  passages  in  the  two  translations  given  by 
Holmes  and  the  Musical  Review.  Thus  in  Holmes  : 
"  Whence  and  how  they  (musical  ideas)  come,  I  know 
not,  nor  can  I  fqkce  them."  In  the  Review :  "  Why 
and  how,  I  do  not  know,  not  can  I  pkevent  them." 
We  would  wager  ten  to  one  that  the  latter  is  the 
true  rendering,  without  seeing  the  original.  The 
general  stiffness  of  the  Review's  translation  and  its 
many  Germanisms  mark  it  as  a  literal  and  probably 
couscicntions  version.  There  arc  diH'ercnces  enough 
between  them  throughout  to  make  us  wish  for  a  new 
traushition  from  the  original,  which  (says  Holmes) 
is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Moschclcs." 

This  may  seem  of  small  importance ;  but  so  little 
have  our  great  musicians  written  upon  the  orir/in  of 
musical  ideas,  that  every  scrap  that  tends  to  open  to 
us  the  operations  of  their  wonderful  genius  ought 
to  be  carefully  treasured  up.  c. 

Htu.'iiilitl  djhit-^lrat. 

The  Italian  Opera  closed  here  last  week  with  a 
capital  performance  of  II  Barbiere,  and  a  not  par- 
ticularly good  one  of  Ernaiii,  on  the  22d,  followed 
by  the  ''national  anthem."  fHcavcn  save  the  mark!) 
The  tro-jpe  are  now  in  Philadelphia. ..  .Mrs.  Rosa 
Garcia  L>13  EiBAS  gives  her  annual  concert  a  fort- 
night from  this  evening,  at  the  Tremont  Temple, 
assisted  by  good  artists,  and  an  orchestra  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Zerrahn. . .  .An  event  of  no  small 
importance  in  the  musical  culture  of  this  country  is 
the  publication  by  Oliver  Ditson  of  the  "  Four- Part 
Songs"  of  Mendelssohn,  complete,  over  forty  of 
them  in  all,  with  German  words  and  good  English 
version  made  by  J.  C.  D.  Parker.  Nothing  can 
we  commend  more  earnestly  to  clubs  and  choirs  ivlio 
sing  in  publie  or  in  private.  Part  of  them  are  for 
men's  voices.     We  shall  have  more  to  say  of  them. 

....In  New  York,  the  German  Mannerchor 
societies  have  been  having  concerts  and  masked 
balls.  The  "Arion"  produced  a  bran-new  operetta, 
with  the  title  "Ephraim  Levin"  or  Der  Gang  nach 
dem  Eiscnhammer,  the  text  by  Herr  CoiiNHEor,  the 
music  by  Carl  Bekgsiann. 
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!iTlNG  neatly  and  promptly  executed  at  \ 


mkim  BEETHOVEN  FESTIVAL, 

Under  the  pupprvision  of  the  Dirtrtnrs  of  the  Music  llall,  and 
the  Committee  of  the  Orchestral  Concerts. 

INAUGORATION  OF  CRAWFORD'S 
STu^TTJB     OF     BEETHOVEOSr, 

IN    THE 

BOSTON     MUSIC    HALL, 
On  Saturday  Evening,  March  1,  1856. 

A  POETICAL  PROLOGUE, 
Written  by  W.  W.  STORY,  for  this  oi-oasion,  wiU  be  recited 

by  him,  during  which  the  Statue  will  be  unveiled. 

The  following  performers  h-nve  kindly  volunteered  to  aid  in 

rendering  this  great  occasion  memorable. 

Solo  Singers. 

Mrs.  LONG,  Mrs.  WENTWORTII, 

Mrs.  HARWnOD,     Miss  nUMPIIIlEY,     Mr,  KKEISS.MANN, 

Mr.  LOW,  Mr.  WETIIERBEE. 

Ciiorus  of  160  voices, 

Compo.'spd  of  Beputatiims  from  the  HANDEL  AND  TTAYDN, 

MENDELSSOHN  CHORAL  and  MUSICAL  EDUCATION 

St'cieties,  together  wi'h  many  Amateur  Singers. 

Solo  Instrumental  Performers. 

AUGUST  FRIES.  CUAULES  C.  PElvKINS. 

I7-The  ORCHESTRA,  (that  of  the  Orchestn.l  Com  erts.)  will 

consist  of  i'lFTY   Performers,  un  ler  the  direction  of 

CARL  ZEKRAUN. 

PROGRAMME. 

PROLOGUE  iu  Verse,  composed  and  recited  by  W.  W.  Story. 

Part  I. 

1.  The  Pir.«t  Three  Movements  of  the  Ninth  (Choral)  Sym- 

phony, Op.  125. 

2.  Grand  Recitative  and  Air  from  "  Fidelio." 

Sung  by  Mrs.  J.  II-  Lo,ng. 

Part  H. 

1.  Quartet  from  the  First  Act  of  "  Fidclio." 

Sung  by  Mrs.  Wentwoiith,  Mrs.  II\RwooD,  Mr.  Low,  and 
Mr.  Wetheudee. 

2.  First  Movement,  of  the  Violin  (^oncerto,  with  il  Cadence 

written  expressly  for  Mr-  AuirU-^t  Fries,  by  the  eminent 
Leipzig  Violinist,  Fer.litiand  David. 

Played  by  August  Fries. 

3.  Halleluj  th  Chorus    from  the  Oratorio,   "  The  Mounfc  of 

Olives  " 

4.  Fantusiii  for  Piano,  Chorus  and  Orchestra,  entitled  the 

"  Prai.se  of  Harmony,"  Op.  80. 

Tickets  One  Dollar  each,  with  secured  .ceats,  may  be  obtain- 
ed <if  Natlian  Rii-hard.~on,  282  Washington  Street.  Also  at  the 
donr  on  the  evening  of  the  Festival 

Doors  open  aC  6^3.     Commence  at  7K  o'clock. 

C.    BKEUSING, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  JSrard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

[C?*  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TEACH  EK     OF     MUSIC, 

365  "Wasliingi^OEB  Street,  Boston. 

THE  CONGREGATIONAL  HARP, 

ACOI.LECTJON  of  Hvinn  Tunes.  S«nt,fnces  and  Chants, 
of  biitli  Ant'ient  and  Mndi-rn  Cdm posers,  carefully  Pclcrted 
from  various!  puhlifations,(hy  peruiissiou,}  and  designed  more 
p:irrit*uUrIy  fi'ir  Cciigret^atioiial  u.<es,  and  ir^ocial  Keligiou3 
Meetings;  together  with  a  variety  of  Tunes  for  Sabbath 
Sehnols. 

Tlii:^  volume  comprise^  a  selection  from  the  best  pieres  of 
tVie  best  and  most  pitpular  Church  Music  Honks  of  the  day, 
anrl  will  be  highly  estveiued  by  tbo-e  wlio  would  desire  their 
fiivorire^  gathered  from  many  aud  bound  in  one  neat  and 
couvenienr  vulunie. 

Published  by  Oliver  DItson,  115  IVaskington  St. 

MENBEISSOHN'S  FOUR-PAET  SONGS, 


c 


OMl'LKTE,  with   Erglish   and  German  words.    The  Eng- 
lish ver.*ion  by  J.  C.  D    Paukrr. 

Published  by  Oliver  Uitson,  115  WaMngton  Si. 


DWIGIIT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

a  f  itjir  af  art  anJi  jLitcraturt, 

Published  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Boston. 

T%vo  Dollars  per  annum,  in  advance. 

[CT^Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.   Address 

J.  S.  DIVIGHT,  21  School  St.  Boston. 

EDWABD    I..    BALCH^ 


Anthems  for  the  coming  Season. 
Nov^ello's  Ch^ap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     9,    Broadway,  NT. 

BOYCE.-TF  WE  BRLTEVE  THAT  JESUS  DIED.  Verse, 
A.  B.     Vocal  score,  38  cts  ;  Vocal  part.'^,  19  <-t3. 

HELMOBE  and  WEALE.-CAROLS  FOR  EASTER- 
TIDE Edited  liy  the  Rev.  Thomas  IlKUiortKand  the  Hev. 
J.  M.  Neale.    18mo.  13c,    Post  free,  music  folio,  .^1.13. 

HAI3"DEL.-I  KNOW  THAT  MY  REDEEMER  LIVETII. 
Soprano  .solo,  19c. 

Since  bv  man  came  death.    13c.     Vocal  parts,  50c. 

Behold,  I  tell  >ou  a  my.stery.    Recit.  D.  i  ,q 

.  The  trumpet  shall  sound      Air,  b.  \ 

Then  shall  he  br>>ught  to  pass.     Recit.        \ 

• 0  Death,  where  is  thy  sting.     Duet,  A.  T.    J  2oe. 

But  thanks  be  to  God      Chorus,  ) 

Then  shall  the  eyes.— He  shall  feed  his  flock.   Air,  13c. 

. His  yoke  is  easy.     Chorus.  19c. 

Behold  the  Lamb  of  Ood :   Ch'TUS.     He  was  despised  : 

Air,  A.     Vocal  score,  25c.     Vocal  parts,  10c. 

HAHMAlSr. —JESUS  CHRIST  IS  KISEN  TO-DAY.— 
(H.uuti.)38c. 

Lift  np  your  heads.    Anfhem,  63c. 

JACKSOIsT,  (Masham.)— CHRIST  OUR  PASSOVER.  13c. 

Vocal  p.irts,  13^^. 
KENT.— HEAR   MY   PRAYER.     Verse,  two  trebles,  and 
cliorus.     Folio,  19c.     Octavo,  6c.     Ciiorus  part.-^,  3c 

The  Lord  is   my  Shepherd      Verse  tor  treble  or  tenor 

and  bass,  with  chorus,  5Uc.     Vocal  parts,  2Cc. 

MOISTK,   "W.  H.— THE    EASTER    HYMN,  ''Jesus  Christ 

is  ri.-;en  to-day."     Cheadle  Prize  Couiposition.     13c. 
ISrOKRIS,  THOS.-HEAll  MY  PRAYER.    Treble  solo, 

with  chiirus,  44c. 
NOVELLO.-THE  EASTER  HYMN,  newly  adapted  nnd 

variously  hjirmonized,  as  Solo,  Trio,  Quartet,  and  Chorus, 

25'-.     Cla.<s  copy,  3c. 

The  Lord  is  my  strength,  19c.    Vocal  parts,  13c.   Class 

copy,  in  score,  3c. 

PALESTB-IlSr A.— BEHOLD  THE  LAMB  OF  GOD.  b  a. 

T.  T    B     31c. 

SEWEIiL.- EASTER  HYMN.    25c. 

STROUD.  — HKAR    MY    PRAYER.    Four  voices.     Vocal 

score,  44c.     Vucal  parts,  25c.  » 

"WEBBE.-CnitlST  BEING  RAISED  FROM  THE  DEAD. 

Vocal  score,  19c. 

Dedicnted  (by  permission^  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

CAKOLS  FOR  EASTER-TIDS. 

*jf*  In  consequence  of  the  great  success  attending  the 
CAitOLS  FOR  CjiRiSTMAS-riDE,  there  are  no.v  ready,  by  the  same 
Authors,  and  tti  be  published  iu  the  same  forms, 

CAROLS 

FOR 

Set  to  Ancient  Melodies  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  [Ielmore,  M.  A. 
^Vt'^^l3,  principally  in  imitation  of  the  original,  by  the  \x^v . 
J.  M.  Neale,  M  A. 

With  Melodies. 

18ino.  size,  sewed 13 

Dirto,        in  packets  of  50 5.(t0 

Ditto,         Ctiuipressed  four  Vocal  I'arts 25 

With  Voice-Parts  and  Piano-forte  Accompaniment, 

Folio  iuucic  size 1.13 

The  Words  only. 

32mo.  sewed 03 

Ditto,        in  p;ickets  of  50 1-^5 

These  Carols  may  be  sung  "by  a  Solo  voice,  wirb  Accompani- 
ment lor  the  Piami  and  Or-an.  in  which  forui  they  are  printed 
in  Music  Koli".  A(J  Ubiium  A'ocal  Parts  for  Alto,  Temn-,  and 
Bass,  Lave  been  added,  iu  order  tbut,  wlien  these  vui^e.s  are 
present,  the  harmouy  may  be  rendered  complete  without  an 
instrument. 

J  .    M  .    MOZART. 

KESIDENCE,    18  MARION  STREET,   BOSTON. 
Address  Kichardson's  Wu.Jcal  Exchange,  232  Washington  St. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Oives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  nt 
llichardsDu's  .Mu.«ica]  Exiliaiige.  Terms.  lifoU  per  quarter  or  24 
lessuns,  two  a  week  ;  HfSU  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

CHICKERING   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

TP»ir  /^  Tvrg~>-.TFT'C3:Ei-^i?:E^. 

OE  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

WAREBOOPIS, 

3VC..A.S03NnO     TE!33k/i:E^XjU, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr29  BOSTON.  tf 

iaro^IC^^ASy^JOB^^PBINTIIJG-    OFFICE. 


ED.  B.  ROBINSON, 

Orders  received  at  Richanisori's  Musical  Exchange,  282 
^Va^biugton  Street. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO -FORTE, 

Dlaiiufactoiy,  .379  Washington  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

MR.  J.  C.  D.  PARKER, 

WILL   be  happy  to  pire  instrnction  in   Piano-forte  and 
Organ    playing,  and  the  Theory  of  Music.     Aildiess:— 
No.  3  Hay  ward  Place.  May  26.  tf 

MANUFACTURER  OF  PIANO-FORTK  IIARDl^'ARE, 
10  Bcacll  St.   Itoston.  and  W.  Cambridge,  Ma. 

lET-PlANUS  FOR  SALE  OR  TO  I.iiT. 

SIG.    AUGUSTO    BENDELARI, 

RESIDENCE,  No.  S6  PINCKNEY  ST. 

GEORGE   W.  PRATT, 

MUSIC  KOOM    UNDER    PARK  STREET  CllUUCn. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence  Bfo.  56  Kneeland  Street. 

MLLE.  GABBIELLE  DE  LAMOITE 

INSTRUCTION    on  ihe    PIANO-FORTE, 

And  may  be  addressed  at  her  residence,  55  llanruck  St. 

CARL    HAUSE 

OFFERS  his  services  as  Instructor  in  Thorousb  Bass  and 
in  the  bijihtr  brancbes  of  Piano  plnying.  The  attenrinn 
of  Aniareurs,  Professional  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  ^\■i^h 
to  a<coniplish  themselves  f"r  public  concert  playing,  ur  teacb- 
iufi,  is  respectfully  requested 

Mr.  Ilause  may  be  nddressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Fichard-ou,  282  Washington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
nioiit  Kow. 

SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

5I?SIPOKT]ErS§  OF  FOKEfiGN  MUSIC, 

H.WE   REMOVED   TO 

Wo.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 
NEW    y  0  11  K  . 

CAHD. 

MR.  PIERRE  BERTHOI^D,  Professor  of  Music, 
gradu.iteot'  the  Curiservatoire  ile  P.tris,  pupil  of  Neu- 
mann, MaU'deu  and  other  distiuiruished  Musici;iMs  at  Piiris, 
bey;s  to  announce  that  he  is  now  ready  to  take  pupils  in  Bos- 
ton, on  the  Pianii,  Musical  Onmpnsitioo,  Ilarniouv,  etc. 

lie  is  permitted  to  refer  to  Kev  Dr.  K  N.  lurk.  Boston  ,  Prof. 
A;i:issiz.  I'rcif.  Uuyot.  Canil>vid>;e ;  J.  S.  Dwiirbr,  Bust'^n. 

Mr.  B  may  be  addressed  at  Nathan  Itichardson's,  Oliver 
Pit.-^in's.and  Iteed  &  (Jt'.'s  .\lu.>^ic  Stores,  Boston,  or  at  Ahmzo 
Tripp's.  l*rin<-ipal  of  the  Young  Lidies'  institute,  now  opening 
at  35  Centre  street,  Jtoxbury. 

3MB.  AUGUST  PRIES. 

Tenober  of  Music,  will  be  ready  tn  rei-eive  pupils  after  October 
1-o'b,  and  niiy  be  addressed  at  Kichard>on's  .Mu.'it-al  Kx'bange, 
282   VV  asbiugton  street,  or  at  bis  resideute,  15  Dix  Place. 

ADOLPH     KIELBLOCK, 
TEACHER  or  music^ 

V  .     S  .     HOTEL. 

Communications  can  bo  left  at  Mr.  Ditson's  music  store. 

G.   ANDRE   &   CO.'S 

33fpot   of    Jforcian    anb    iSoincsttt    ^1u5ic, 

19   3.  KirJTH   STREET,  ABOVE   CHESTNUT, 

(East  side,)  PUILADELrilTA. 

[O^A.  catalogue  of  our  stock  of  Fnrei>:n  Music,  and  of  our 
own  l^ublirafions.  has  just  been  puldi^hed.  Music  and  Music 
Biioks  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  froji  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 

TEACHER  OE  MUSIC,  265  Washington  St. 

RESIDENCE.... 13  SIIAWMUT  STIiEET,  BOSTON.      - 
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Translated  for  this  Journal. 
ROBERT     FRANZ. 

BY  FEANZ  LISZT. 

[Continued  from  p  170:] 

If  we  consiiler  Franz  in  his  relation  to  the 
poets  from  whom  he  princip;illy  chose  his  te.xts,  we 
see  him  in  regard  to  Hrine  emphasizing  only 
the  better  side  of  that  divided  nature.  We  see 
his  songs  accepted  in  full  faith.  "  To  the  pure  ail 
things  are  pure."  That  is  capitally  proved  here 
in  regard  to  Heine.  Otiier  composers  have  for 
the  most  part  seized  u[ion  his  lyric-epic  poems ; 
Franz  adheres  to  the  lyric  or  wins  a  lyric  matter 
from  the  epic  (as  in  Durch  den  Wald  im  Mon- 
denscheine,  Op.  8.)  He  is  most  felicitous  in 
rendering  the  pantheislic  religious  moments  of 
Heine's  view  of  the  worM,  the  soul  in  its  movement 
toward  the  universe,  reaching  forth  beyond  itself, 
or  if  you  will,  dis.^olving  into  the  infinite,  (for 
instance,  Aus  den  Himmelxaugen  droben.  Op.  5, 
—  Wie  des  Mondes  Ahbild  zitlerl.  —  An  dir 
Uaue  Hmmebdecke,  Of).  6),  &c.  For  the  rest 
he  is  less  successful  in  Heine's  toyings  with  the 
Spring,  than  in  the  pieces  wliich  represent  more 
earnest  conflicts.  Here  the  conflict  is  not,  as 
with  other,?,  roughly  reproduced  in  its  single 
moments,  in  its  contradictions,  nor  drawn  into 
the  dramatic  present,  but  only  mirrored  in  its 
result,  to  a  concluding  ami  therefore  reconcilinnt 
mood ;  it  is  not  boldly  announced,  but  only  hinted 
in  the  music;  this  covers  it  with  full,  warm  sen- 
sibility, and  so  smooths  out  the  rough  places 
of  the  poet.  Only  seldom  does  the  result, 
rudely  drawn  and  as  it  were  corporeally  defined 
by  the  poet,  obtrude  into  the  encompassing 
world  of  feeling,  (e.  g.  Verfehlte  Liele,  verfehlles 
Lehen,  Op.  20).  The  coquetry  and  tragical  re- 
finement of  many  of  Heine's  songs  go  unrepre- 


sented. To  those  points  of  his,  which  ironically 
raise  a  question  where  you  look  for  a  conclusion, 
Franz  has  only  resorted  in  those  cases  which 
admitted  of  a  graceful  treatment  (as,  Im  Rhein, 
im  heiligen  Slrome,  Op.  18). 

With  EiCHENDORFF,  who  is  always  overdoing 
the  Romantic  in  his  lovely  forms,  who  revels  more 
in  pictures  than  in  feeling,  who (.'ourts  luxury  with 
his  little  outfit  of  romance,  Franz's  conception 
seeks  for  itself  a  firm  basis  in  the  medium  of  music. 
Schumann  is  wont  to  reproduce  you  the  eva- 
nescent element  of  this  poet,  the  part  that  melts 
away  in  air.  Franz  on  the  contrary  inclines 
more  to  a  realistic  manner  of  conceiving  him. 
By  fresh  rhythms,  clearly  determined  forms,  he 
holds  the  poet,  who  continually  tends  to  soar  in 
air,  fast  to  the  earth,  (as  in  Am  Hbnmelsgrund 
schiessen  so  luslig  die  Stern',  Op.  8).  Where 
the  latter  is  content  to  serve  mere  feeling,  the 
composer  follows  him  quite  uncomlitionally,  (as 
in  Gate  Nacht,  Op.  5),  without  ever  sacrificing 
his  own  independence  to  the  phra.se. — The  con- 
tradictions in  which  Lenau  moves,  do  not  admit 
of  the  same  covering  up  as  Heine's.  These  are 
more  reflective,  those  are  of  native  growth, 
given  with  the  poet's  own  individuality,  who  is 
always  followed  by  a  dark  and  spectral  shadow. 
You  feel  this  in  the  poems,  and  are  pained  by 
the  formlessness  ;  in  the  music  this  mysterious 
element  gains  firm  and  lovely  forms.  Franz 
finds  a  reconciling  expression  in  a  greater  melodic 
independence  of  the  accompaniment,  in  the 
pregnant  motives  of  the  same ;  his  music  looks 
that  spectre  in  the  eye  more  firmly  than  the 
poet  could,  and  dissolves  the  disturbing  spell, 
which  weighed  upon  the  author,  in  arti.stic  form, 
(as  in  Schilflieder,  Op.  2).  Even  where  the 
poet  moves  more  freely,  where  he  takes  a  deeper 
breath  (as  in  Stille  Sicherheit,  Op.  10,  Friihlings- 
gedrange,  Op.  7),  the  composer  does  not  lose 
sight  of  Lenau's  constrained  style,  but  rather 
adheres  constantly  to  its  peculiarity. 

In  Robert  Burns's  nature  Franz  is  attracted 
only  by  the  kindred  side.  His  realistic  downright- 
ness  is  quite  inaccessible  to  him  ;  on  the  contrary 
he  finds  in  his  verses  what  the  German  lyrics, 
never  quite  free  from  reflection,  do  not  furnish 
so  pure  and  original :  naioele',  directness  of  feel- 
ing, rising  from  the  simplest  elements  to  per- 
fect pathos.  Burns  supplied  the  place  to  him,  in 
the  commencement  of  his  productive  career,  of 
that  which  he  afterwards  found  in  the  German 
Volkslied  (for  instance,  Ihr  Atige,  Op.  1).  The 
comparison  is  quite  interesting.  It  shows  that 
Burns,  an  artist  by  nature,  orgiinizes  his  mate- 
rial, goes  beyond  the  vague  naiue  and  gets  at 
pointed  forms,  whereas  the  Volkdled  contents 
itself  with  vague  hints  and  ejaculations. 


OsTEEWALD  is  a  poet  of  a  kindred  spirit  with 
Robert  Franz,  in  that  he  is  thoroughly  youth- 
ful. His  Reiselieder  (Vom  Berge,  Op.  9)  and 
his  happy  sounds  of  Nature  {Umsonst,  Op.  10) 
are  most  successfully  reproduced  by  Franz.  The 
former  are  with  few  exceptions  the  only  ones, 
in  which  feminine  conception,  feminine  feeling 
do  not  form  the  kernel  of  the  movement. 

Franz  is  a  model  in  the  truly  chaste,  inwardly 
cherishing  acceptance  of  the  poetic  word  to  the 
musical  heart.  Never  does  his  musical  reproduc- 
tion breathe  the  slightest  breath  of  any  misuse  of 
the  poetic  object  to  a  preconceived  musical 
purpose.  Even  where  some  single  song  of  his, 
particularly  when  compared  with  those  that  are 
especially  presnant,  or  felicitous  or  nearer  to 
our  own  subjectivity,  might  seem  to  us  more  fully 
formed  than  warmly  felt,  we  shall  still  feel  our- 
selves touched  and  tranquilized  by  the  spiritual 
warmth  of  his  relation  to  the  poet.  Contrasted 
with  the  frequent  mistakes  of  composers  in  the 
treatment  of  poetic  texts,  from  wilful  humors 
full  of  tact,  and  therefore  almost  justified  ap- 
parently, to  actual  ruile  perversions  of  the  poet, 
the  tender  conscientiousnefs,  with  which  Franz 
goes  to  work,  must  be  particularly  noted,  and,  in 
view  of  the  breadth,  consistency  and  unity  of  his 
lyrical  creation,  lie  held  up  as  a  pattern. 

This  truly  feminine  reception  of  the  poetic 
product  therefore  determines  and  conditions  the 
artistic  means  of  his  mode  of  writing,  his  attitude 
and  whole  relation  to  the  poet.  The  mu.«ical 
kernel  of  each  song  is  altogether  simple  :  a  har- 
monic, thematic  or  declamatory  turn  or  phrase 
commonly  controls  its  whole  course.  It  is  always 
of  great  elasticity,  so  that  he  makes  it  service- 
able for  the  most  various  shades  of  feeling.  The 
modulation  throughout,  far  more  than  the  melo- 
dy, determines  the  development  of  the  feeling. 
With  all  his  simplicity  of  fundamental  modu- 
lations— they  seldom  extend  beyond  the  next 
related  keys — his  secondary  modulations  offer  a 
great  variety.  They  diffuse  over  the  whole  a 
continual  vitality,  they  gleam  and  glisten  on 
all  sides,  as  if  they  would  fain  penetrate  into  the 
minutest  and  most  secret  folds  of  feeling:  they 
are  the  true  interpreters  of  the  words.  While 
the  harmonic  web  seeks  to  sketch  the  situation 
of  the  mood,  the  melody  strives  to  reproduce 
the  mood  itself  This  is  commonly  built  upon  a 
declamatory  basis,  and  grows  to  Cantilena  only 
where  the  feeling  should  appear  more  concen- 
trated and  intense.  The  word  is  steeped  in 
tone,  forms  in  a  certain  sense  the  skeleton,  about 
which  the  sounds  cling  as  flesh. 

In  unitary  development,  plastic  moulding  and 
rounding  oS  of  form  Franz  follows  the  poet 
with   the  finest  accuracy.      Seldom,  unless  the 
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poet  begins  at  once  with  the  full  outburst  of 
feeling,  does  he  obtrude  upon  us  at  the  outset 
the  prepared  and  pregnant  melody,  whose  too 
prominent  passion  might  disturb  our  quiet  com- 
prehension of  the  word  ;  only  with  the  warmth 
of  the  poetical  expression  does  that  of  the  musi- 
cal begin  to  rise ;  and  the  melody,  often  so 
modest  and  almost  imperceptible  at  first,  attains 
at  the  right  tmie  to  a  significance,  which  casts  a 
retrospective  light  upon  that  shy  and  splendor- 
less  beginning.  In  this  organic  springing  of  his 
song-flowers  out  of  the  poetic  text,  it  is  clear  that 
upon  closer  acquaintance  we  shall  find  the 
obvious  justification  of  the  details,  of  the  indispen- 
sable elements  of  completeness.  Choice  of  key, 
time,  rhythm,  the  form  of  accompanimeiit,  the 
conduct  of  the  voice  both  in  its  homophonic  and 
polyphonic  aspect,  will  never  appear  accidental, 
arbitrary ;  we  shall  see  the  inward  necessity 
of  all  these  co-working  means  as  conditioned  by 
the  end  and  for  the  most  part  corresponding  to 
it.  Always  an  intelligent  study  of  the  poet  de- 
cides the  structure  of  the  periods,  the  question 
whether  self-repeating  strophes,  or  strophe  and 
antistrophe,  or  the  accession  of  a  new  phrase  is 
best  adapted  to  the  progress  and  turns  of  the 
poem  ;  and  the  liquid  metal  of  the  pre-post-and 
inter-ludes  fills  up  the  depressions  and  protuber- 
ances of  the  mould  so  that  no  gap,  no  rent,  no 
split  may  mar  the  beautiful  rounding  of  the 
whole.  Especially  peculiar  to  Franz  are  his 
inexhaustible  resources  for  avoiding  the  closing 
cadence  in  the  voice  part,  and  crowding  the 
conclusion  into  an  echoing  confirmation  of  the 
accompaniment. 

[To  be  continued.] 

Translated  for  this  Journal. 

The  Mission  of  Mozart. 
Leading  Chaeaoteuistics  of  nis  Genius  and 

HIS    AVOEES.  ! 

EY  A.  OULIEIOHEFF. 
(Continued from  page  171  ) 

Some  one  has  said  very  truly,  that  Mozart 
would  not  have  made  his  operas,  had  he  not  had  in 
him  the  material  for  a  great  church  composer.  AYe 
may  add,  that  still  less  would  he  have  made  them, 
had  he  not  been  the  greatest  instrumentist. 

The  first  service  which  he  did  to  instrumental 
music  was,  that  he  materially  strengthened  the 
orchestra.  Formerly  the  Italian  Opera  possessed 
hardly  any  other  accompaniment  besides  the 
string  quartet ;  the  cooperation  of  the  wind 
instruments  reduced  itself  to  almost  zero,  in  the 
want  of  competent  players.  Gluck,  who  prob- 
ably found  more  and  abler  symphonists,  made 
greater  use  of  this  thus  far  neglected  portion  of 
the  orchestra,  than  was  made  afterwards,  yet 
always  with  a  certain  timidity.  But  Mozart 
was  not  bound  by  any  of  those  regai-ds,  wbich 
limited  the  employment  of  wind  instruments  in 
Italy  and  France.  He  was  in  no  way  at  a  loss 
how  to  combine  fifteen  or  twenty  parts  in  one 
score ;  he  knew  the  strength  and  the  weakness 
of  every  one  of  the  orchestral  voices,  and  he 
lived  in  a  land  where  symphonists  of  every  kind 
were  no  longer  rare.  We  see  by  the  scores  of 
Id^meneo,  Don  Juan  and  Tito,  what  '  blowers' 
there  already  were  in  Munich  and  Prague. 
Mozart  thus  installed  forever  in  his  orchestra 
the  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  horns,  trum- 
pets and  tympani,  which  now  alternated  in  the 


pieces  of  music  and  now  combined  in  a  grand, 
complete  whole. 

The  orchestra  thus  constituted  fell  into  two 
divisions,  each  of  which  had  its  special  function. 
Generally  speaking  the  tone  of  the  wind  instru- 
ments which  are  not  made  of  metal,  seems  to 
have  something  more  soothing  than  that  of  the 
string  instruments ;  but  it  is  notorious  that  in  a 
long  piece  of  music  the  ear  in  the  long  run  is 
more  partial  to  the  latter,  since  they  have  the 
advantage  of  more  freedom,  compass  and  flexi- 
bility, and  of  an  incomparably  more  various 
mechanism.  Accordingly  the  fundamental 
thoughts  of  the  instrumentation  developed  them- 
selves in  the  quartet ;  the  accessory  figures  were 
assigned  to  the  wind  instruments.  As  their  time- 
ly efi'eots  depended  on  their  silence  at  the  right 
time,  they  did  not  always  speak ;  Mozart  sum- 
moned their  aid  in  chosen  passages;  they  en- 
hanced the  interest  of  a  repeated  sentence; 
they  fell  in  one  after  another  in  the  crescendo; 
they  came  together  in  the  forte ;  they  held 
dialogues  with  one  another  or  with  the  quartet, 
singly  or  in  groups ;  finally  in  pieces  in  the  fugued 
style  we  see  them  bear  the  chord  in  long-held 
notes,  bind  the  syncopations,  extricate  the  resolu- 
tions, lead  back  the  harmonious  sequence  to  its 
elementary  periods,  while  the  violins,  great  and 
small,  work  out  the  contrapuntal  figure. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the 
functions  of  these  two  divisions;  but  we  must 
note  one  peculiarity  in  Mozart's  instrumenta- 
tion, which  doubtless  has  its  good  grounds.  In 
concerted  arias  between  voices  and  instruments, 
the  part  of  the  solo-ist  is  always  entrusted 
to  a  member  of  the  wind  band  and  not  to  the 
violin.  Must  not  the  reason  have  been  that  the 
violin,  in  the  hands  of  a  virtuoso,  annihilates 
every  singer  ?  I  have  heard  many  Amenaises, 
German  and  Italian,  and  among  them  some  of 
great  talent.  When  the  fatal  aria  came,  the 
most  splendid  voice,  the  most  graceful  and  flow- 
ing roulades  were  eclipsed  by  the  first  strokes  of 
the  bow  of  a  Lafont  or  a  Boehm.  The  ac- 
companiment of  a  flute,  a  clarinet,  a  viola,  or  a 
violoncello  is  far  less  injurious  to  the  voice;  it 
may  even  be  of  great  advantage  to  it.  In  like 
manner  Mozart  invariably  gave  to  the  wmd 
instruments  the  solos  which  he  mingled  in  his 
symphonies  and  overtures.  That  is  quite  natu- 
ral. The  quartet  forms  the  foundation  of  the 
orchestra,  and  consequently  the  solo  stands  out 
far  more  prominently,  when  it  is  entrusted  to  an 
episodical  instrument. 

Mozart,  always  on  the  look-out  for  all  inven- 
tions and  improvements  which  mght  enrich  the 
instrumental  coloring  with  a  new  shade,  (witness 
the  basset-horns  in  his  last  two  operas  and  in  the 
Requiem),  pursued  his  discoveries  also  back- 
wards and  rescued  a  euphonious  instrument  from 
its  unjust  oblivion.  Mozart  restored  the  trom- 
bones. Is  any  of  his  claims  to  glory  to  be  com- 
pared to  this  ?  Ye  musicians  of  all  nations 
and  and  of  all  schools,  go  and  erect  a  statue 
with  your  own  hands  to  the  man  who  has  given 
you  the  trombone !  What  should  we  do  to-day 
without  the  trombone  V  But  alas !  evil  came  also 
in  its  train.  The  restorer  of  this  mediajval 
instrument  had  employed  it  in  some  scenes  of 
his  operas,  in  the  overture  to  the  Zauherjiote 
and  in  the  Requiem.  The  effect  was  most  aston- 
ishing, and  since  twice  introducing  it  produced 
this  effect,  men  thought  they  would  bring   still 


more  to  pass  than  Mozart  had  done,  if  they 
increased  the  dose.  Because  the  trombones  in 
one  scene  of  Don  Giovanni  and  in  the  Requiem 
sounded  like  the  trump  of  the  last  judgment, 
therefore  the  trombones  working  through  a 
whole  score  must  at  least  batter  down  the  walls 
of  Jericho.  But  the  effect  did  not  follow;  not  a 
stone  moved;  on  the  contrary  our  composers 
wearied  the  ear  by  a  means  of  effect,  which 
moderately  and  seasonably  used,  as  Mozart  used 
it,  would  always  have  preserved  its  power.  With 
such  auxiliaries  Mozart  could  multiply  his  ac- 
companiment as  much  as  he  pleased  and  exhaust 
all  possible  forms,  from  the  nakedness  of  the  oft- 
times  so  powerful  unisono  to  the  dazzling  luxury 
of  four  concerted  voices  ;  from  the  natural  chord, 
struck  full  or  broken  into  arpeggios,  to  the  literal 
canon  kept  upon  a  quarter  pause.  And  if  one 
examines  all  these  forms,  he  will  always  find  a 
select  taste  and  a  deep  calculation ;  he  will  not 
find  one  which  does  not  clothe  the  vocal  melody 
in  the  most  agreeable  costume  and  lend  the 
drama  the  most  faithful  commentary  that  could 
have  been  selected,  to  set  off  the  melody  and 
make  the  situation  real. 

At  this  day,  now  that  the  material,  and  prin- 
cipal arrangements  of  this  orchestra  have  become 
the  common  property  of  music,  Mozart's  works 
have  ceased,  in  many  points  to  which  we  have 
referred,  to  be  originals.  Some  of  his  imitators 
stand  near  him  in  respect  to  richness  of  instru- 
mentation and  knowledge  of  acoustic  tone- 
painting  ;  many  have  even  outbidden  him  and  gone 
beyond  the  goal,  instead  of  reaching  it.  Few  of 
the  present  masters,  only  indeed  the  greatest 
among  them,  have  studied  the  negative  side  of 
the  Mozartean  instrumentation;  we  mean  the 
learned  and  deeply  calculated  simplicit}'  which 
reigns  in  some  pieces  of  his  operas.  Why  are 
there  so  many  chords  there,  in  which  one  or 
more  intervals  are  wanting ;  so  many  parts  at 
leisure;  so  many  empty  lines  and  others  that 
are  so  little  filled  ?  Ask  the  Italians,  those  um- 
pires in  the  matter  of  melodic  taste  and  euphony. 
Their  school  taught  that  the  most  diflicult  thing 
in  the  accompaniment  was  to  know,  not  what 
all  to  bring  in,  but  what  to  leave  out  in  the 
orchestra.  Mozart,  the  boldest  among  fuguists, 
the  most  complete  and  brilliant  instrumentist, 
was  so  penetrated  by  this  truth,  that  he  often  lim- 
ited the  orchestra  to  a  mere  guitar  accompani- 
ment. One  might  have  fancied  he  accompanied 
by  ear,  like  one  who  had  not  learned  music. 
Here  and  there  a  little  stroke  of  two  notes ;  a 
tone  prolonged  in  the  wind  instruments,  pauses 
as  good  as  nothing,  and  the  enchantment  has 
reached  its  highest  pitch  and  the  effect  thrills 
through  the  marrow  of  your  bones.  Not  to 
multiply  examples  needlessly,  I  will  refer  to  the 
fragment  before  cited  from  the  "  Catalogue 
Song." 

Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due !  The  man  among 
contemporary  masters,  who  in  his  accompani- 
ments has  best  brought  out  this  admirable  grace 
and  wonderful  simplicity,  is  Giacomo  Kos- 
SINI.  How  he  has  always,  like  his  prototype, 
respected  the  limits  which  in  the  musical  drama 
separate  poetic  from  picturesque  or  interpretative 
imitation,  the  vocal  melody  from  the  orchestra ! 
The  voice  must  not  sing  like  an  instrument. 
Parts,  which  are  wholly  occupied  with  little 
figures  in  sixteenths  and  thirty-seconds,  with 
slurred    or    pointed     arpeggios,    staccatos,   &c., 
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may  have  tlieir  value  and  tlieir  signification  in 
tlie  orcliestra;  but  if  you  exact  them  of  the 
singer,  these  things  change  the  purity  of  the  .vocal 
melody  and  disturb  tlie  dramatic  expression ; 
they  become  repulsive  and  sink  into  what  we 
call  formalism. 

In  the  fact  that  Mozart's  music  has  lost  some 
of  the  marks  which  made  it  wholly  new  in  the 
ISth  century,  it  still  seems  to  have  lost  nothing. 
liis  masterpieces  maintain  themselves  victorious 
against  imitation  in  the  whole  and  plagiarism  in 
particulars.  One  may  imitate  the  external  form  or 
outline;  but  one  can  imitate  no  universal  spirit 
and  no  science  of  a  universal  style.  That  is  the 
reason  why  Don  Juan,  the  Requiem,  the  over- 
tures, symphonies,  quintets  and  quartets  of  Mozart 
still,  as  in  their  first  days,  stand  out  in  contrast 
with  all  the  productions  of  old  and  modern 
music. 

But  we  must  respect  the  truth  and  say,  that 
the  dramatic  works  of  Mozart  are  not  free  from 
faults.  With  the  exception  of  a  single  work,  we 
find  in  them  weak  pieces,  melodies  that  are  trivial, 
or  that  even  do  not  harmonize  with  tbe  words. 
But  who  was  to  blame  for  that  ?  He  was  obliged 
to  live,  and  in  order  that  he  might  live  a  sacrifice 
had  to  be  made  to  the  taste  of  the  age.  No  one 
paid  less  obedience  to  this  necessity  than  Mozart; 
no  one  complained  more  of  it.  He  complained 
of  it  upon  his  death-bed;  the  honor  of  having 
been  accidentally  a  musician  a  la  mode  tormented 
his  conscience  like  a  deadly  sin, — and  yet  so  little 
had  he  taken  this  guilt  on  himself ! 

In  his  instrumental  music  Mozart  freed  himself 
entirely  from  a  yoke,  which  was  to  him  so  intol- 
erable. In  that  you  find  no  admixture,  no  trace 
of  any  transitory  taste,  no  note  that  is  obsolete  ; 
in  all  you  find  that  soaring  aspiration,  which  is 
never  weary,  thoughts  upon  which  the  unaltera- 
ble seal  of  an  imperishable  distinction  and  ele- 
gance is  set  forever  ;  wonderful  works.  I  mean 
the  works  which  were   composed  from   1 784   to 

1791. 

[To  be  continued.] 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

An  Analysis  of  the  First  Movement  of  the 
Mnth  Symphony, 

Mr.  Dwight  :  Dear  Sir, — Permit  me  to  send  you 
helow  an  analysis  of  tlie  first  movement  of  the  glo- 
rious Nmth  Symphony,  which  we  heard  with  great 
delight  on  Saturday  evening.  One  regret,  however, 
mingled  with  this  pleasure,  viz.  that  we  were  not 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  whole  of  the  Symphony.  I 
think  I  am  justified  in  asserting  that  all  who  know 
this  gigantic  work  of  genius,  felt  the  want  of  a  solu- 
tion, of  something  that  would  satisfy  the  pent-up 
expectation  created  by  the  preceding  three  move- 
ments. Would  it  not  bo  possible  to  have  another 
concert,  where  we  could  hear  the  symphony  entire  ? 

Permit  me  to  ask  your  excuse  and  that  of  your 
readers  for  the  imperfections  of  the  following 
sketch.  I  had  not  time  to  follow  the^dvice  of  old 
Horace ,  when  he  say s : 

"  Si  quid  tamen  olim 

Scripseris nonumque  prematur  in  annum, 

Membraois  intus  positis." 

The  history  of  the  Ninth  Symphony  is  an  interest- 
ing one,  though  it  does  not  speak  well  for  one  class 
of  critics.  Great  was  the  consternation  among  the 
musical  public  when  it  appeared,  and  loud  was  the 
clamor  and  intelligent  the  phrases  which  the  Snarls 
and  Soapcrs  of  that  day  used  when  they  gave  "  the 
benefit  of  their  practised  judgment."  The  most  benev- 
olent among  them  helped  themselves  out  of   the 


difficidty  by  decliiring:  "The  old  deaf  man  was 
certainly  out  of  Ids  wits  when  ho  wrote  it."  We 
think  differently  now.  But  even  the  earnest  admirers 
of  him,  tlio  hero  of  our  tone-world,  still  find  difficul- 
ties in  understanding  the  first  and  last  movements 
of  die  Ninth  Symphony.  Now  in  so  stupendous 
a  work  of  Art  as  this  is,  which  appeals  at  once  to  the 
feelings  and  to  the  judgment  of  the  hearer,  the 
general  impression  derived  from  heai'ing  it  can 
only  become  clear  and  settled  by  reflecting  it 
through  the  understanding.  And  this  can  only  be 
done  by  finding  out  the  details,  which  in  their  con- 
nection form  the  whole.  Tliese  details  are  the  mu- 
sical motives.  By  singling  out  these  motives  and 
becoming  thorougldy  acquainted  with  their  form 
and  character,  we  can  then  almost  with  certainty 
follow  the  composer  through  all  the  changes  of  his 
emotions.  And  only  this  ensures  a  full  under- 
standing of  any  musical  work  of  Art;  for  the  form 
(material  substratum)  and  the  spirit  of  anything 
are  one  and  inseparable.  The  necessity  of  avoiding 
technicalities  and  the  wish  not  to  trespass  on  the 
valuable  space  in  your  paper,  forbade  the  dwelling 
on  the  very  great  changes  of  character  which  dif 
ferent  harmonies  (and  rhythms)  produ(?e  with  one 
and  the  same  motive. 

Though  more  numerous  in  this  movement  than 
in  any  other  symphony  of  the  master,  there  are  only 
eight  motives,  which,  by  their  repetition  and  work- 
ing up,  form  the  whole  first  movement :  Allegro  ma 
non  troppo,  im  poco  maestoso. 

The  first  motive  appears  immediately  after  the 
introductory  fifths,  in  a  unison  of  all  the  string  and 
most  of  the  wind  instruments  in  the  sixteenth 
measure,  thus : 

(a) 


No.  1.        Yiol.  Imo, 
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This   determined,   grand  and  energetic  motive  is 
followed  by  the  plaintive  second  motive  (24th  meas- 
ure): 
No.  2.        Yiol.  Imo.  ____«,^ 


and  this  is    succeeded  in  the  27th  measure  by   a 
figure  wldch  appears  very  frequently  afterwards  with 
its  sturdy,  war-like  rhythm. 
No.  3.  Tromlji. 
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From  the  36th  measure  to  the  5.^th,  the  first  mo- 
tive with  its  preceding  fifths  is  repeated. 

The  measures  from  55  to  63  are  filled  by  a  figure 
comprising  the  last  three  notes  of  the  3rd  measure 
in  the  1st  motive  (a)  and  the  first  note  of  the  4th  mea- 
sure of  the  same  motive.  This  figure  is  remarkable, 
being  used  quite  a  number  of  times  either  inde- 
pendently by  all  the  instruments  or  as  an  accompa- 
niment to  another  melody. 

The  measures  fro9^,63  to  71  contain  a  variation 
of  motive  No.  2.' 

The  measures  75  to  80  bring  as  an  answer  to  the 
preceding  plaintive  motive  a  new  motive  full  of 
kindly  assurance,  which  is  so  strong  an  allusion  to 
the  beginning  of  the  Ilymn  to  Joy,  that  I  set  them 
both  here.     Our  present  motive  says  ; 


No.  i.  Elauti. 
Pagotti. 
Olarinetti. 
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Corni  bassi. 

Oboi  an  8va  lower. 
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Theme  of  the  • 
Hymn  to  Joy  :  J 
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With  the  81st  measure  begins  a  motive  which  in  lofty 
steps   carrying  us  upward  is  accompanied  by  that 
restless  third  measure  of  motive  No.  1: 
No.  6. 


and  extending  to  measure  93d,  slightly  varied,  is 
followed  by  a  variation  of  motive  No.  2,  which 
twice  repeated  is  interrupted  in  its  grief  by  that 
war-like  motive  No.  3,  in  measure  103d,  introducing 
this  sweet  and  soothing  motive : 
No.  6. 


This  motive,  here  in  B  flat,  is  by  a  sudden  modu- 
lation with  most  surprising  and  winning  effect  re- 
peated in  B  natural,  and,  after  a  short  repetition  of 
motive  2,  (varied),  comes,  in  measure  121,  after  an 
introduction  of  quickly  changing  harmonies,  that 
motive  full  of  longing,  derived  from  (a),  motive  1: 


No.  7. 


Fagotti. 
Tiol.  Imo. 


Clarinetti. 
Viol.  2do. 


Simili, 
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This,  repeated  to  measure  133d,  gives  way  to  im- 
patient runs  in  the  strings,  and  they  in  turn  are  an- 
swered by  this  soothing  motive,  which  is  repeatedly 
brought  forward  in  measiu'cs  139th  to  147th: 
No.  8.        EspresR;^^^^      Oboi.  Flauti 
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Cheeringly  call  out  the  horns  their  motive  No.  3 
between  the  repetitious;  and  measures  147  to  150 
close  with  a  cadence  followed  in  150  to  158  by 
the  tonic  chord  in  B  fiat,  in  the  determined  rhythm 
of  No.  3,  (first  three  notes),  and  thus  closes  the  first 
part  of  this  movement. 

And  tlieso  eight  motives  form  the  material  for  the 
two  succeeding  parts  of  this  first  movement. 

The  second  part  (from  measure  158)  of  this  move- 
ment presents  the  restless  motion  of  every  second 
part  of  pieces  written  in  Sonata  form.  It  contains 
in  its  larger  portion  only  the  first  motive  in  an 
enlarged  treatment.  Thus  opening  in  measure  158, 
like  the  first  part,  with  those  vague,  ill-boding  fifths, 
it  constantly  repeats  with  increasing  motion  and 
strengdi,  wilder  and  wilder,  the  two  first  measures 
of  motive  No.  I.  Only  interrupted  by  the  third 
measure  (a)  of  the  same  No.  1,  in  fourfold  repetition, 
this  time  with  a  soft  plaintive  character  (measures 
192  to  195),  the  same  two  first  measures  of  theme 
No.  1  are  with  still  increasing  strength  treated  again 
in  measures  197  to  209,  when  the  measures  192  to 
1 97  are  also  repeated. 

After  two  introductory  measures  follows  now  in 
measure  218th  the  second  part  of  the  motive  No.  1 : 
viz.  its  3rd  and  4tli  measures,  the  latter  one  only 
being  treated  largely  and  constantly  repeated  in  all 
the  subsequent  measures  from  218  to  252. 

The  measures  from  253  to  274  are  occupied  with 
thai  fruitful  third  measure  of  motive  No.  1,  which  in 
259  to  267  assumes  a  more  distinct  melodic  form  in 
the  sad  : 
No.  9.       Cant,ibile.       Viol.  Imo.   


full  of  tender  grief 
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The  motive  No.  5  appears  again  in  measures  275  to 
286  from  where  the  last  measures  of  motive  No.  1 
are  brought  forward,  one  set  of  instruments  playing  the 
3rd  and  simultaneously  another  set  of  instruments 
playing  the  4th  measure,  to  measure  297. 

From  here  the  same  moiive  (a)  leads  in  constant  re- 
petition, swelling  to  enormous  power,  to  the  gigantic 
beginning  of  the  Third  part  of  this  movement. 
Opening  in  measure  302d  with  the  same  notes  as  the 
first  part,  the  fortissimo  of  the  instruments  produces 
an  overpowering  effect.  The  first  and  second  mo- 
tives are  introduced  exactly  as  in  the  first  part,  only 
that  motive  No.  2  is  repeated  six  times  to  measure 
339.  But  soothing  (in  measure  340)  comes  in  the 
kindly  motive  No.  4,  followed  as  in  the  first  part 
closely  by  that  lofty  motive  No.  5  (346  to  359.) 
Immediately,  however,  comes  in  (measure  360  to 
369)  motive  2  again,  soft  at  the  outset,  but  with  a 
mighty  crescendo  growing  wild  and  storming  in  a 
triple  repetition  as  in  the  first  part. 

Pull  of  high  energy  motive  No.  3  interrupts, 
succeeded  by  motive  No.  6,  as  it  was  in  the  first 
part. 

From  here  (measures  369  to  427)  follows  a 
.close  repetition  of  the  corresponding  measures  (103 
to  158)  of  the  first  part,  only  the  keys  being  changed, 
up  to  the  very  close  of  the  first  part ;  in  the  same 
rhythm  as  at  the  end  of  the  first  part  comes  in 
the  tonie  chord,  but  hero  in  D  minor.  So  that 
the  measures  302  to  427  may  be  called  a  strict  re- 
petition of  the  first  part  to  its  end  (measure  158). 
From  measure  428  begins  a  resume,  as  it  were,  of 
the  second  part  of  this  movement.  Introducing  at 
once  motive  No.  1  (its  character,  however,  being 
changed  by  substituting  the  3rd  measure  of  the 
Cantabile  No.  9  for  the  last  one  of  No.  1 )  it  intro- 
duces, in  the  measures  454  to  464,  motive  No.  2  in 
much  the  same  way  as  in  measures  93  to  103. 

Measures  464  to  469  bring  in  (as  in  the  first  part, 
94  to  102)  motive  No  3,  this  time  not  followed 
by  that  soothing  6th  motive,  but  by  the  3rd  and  4th 
measures  of  motive  No.  1,  in  measures  470  to  495, 
treated  exactly  as  it  was  in  measures  218  to  240, 
change  of  keys  excepted.  Once  more  (measures 
496  to  505)  follows  the  2nd  motive  treated  as  in  93 
to  103,  and  then  for  a  last  time  the  3rd  measure  (of 
motive  1)  exactly  as  treated  in  192  to  197  in  that 
soft,  plaintive  way. 

And  from  here,  measure  513  to  546  (the  end  of  the 
movement)  begins  the  coda.  It  introduces  {pianissi- 
mo with  all  the  bass  wind  instruments  and  all  the 
strings  in  unison)  this  chromatic  sequence  (the  other 
wind  instruments  meanwhile  beginning  the  cadence:) 


No.  10. 


^E^E^tt^ 


which  after  some  changes,  and  increasing  gradually 
to  a  fortissimo,  leads  in  538  into  the  first  motive, 
which  in  the  measures  533  to  546  is  played  almost 
in  unison  with  some  intervening  runs. 

Thus  ends  this  movement,  its  contrasts  not  recon- 
ciled, the  first  motive  with  its  stern,  unyielding, 
energetic  character  ruling  supreme,  as  Fate  in  the 
tragedies  of  Sophocles  and  Aeschylus. 

G.  A.    SCHMITT. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 
THE  LOST  CHXTRCH. 

FHOM  the  GERMAN   OF  UHLAND. 

A  muffled  tolling  in  the  air 

Is  heard  far  down  the  wood's  recesses  ; 
None  knows  when  first  it  sounded  there, 

Its  cause  the  legend  dimly  guesses. 
Of  the  Lost  Church  the  tones,  'tis  said, 

Swell  on  the  wind  through  these  lone  places; 
Here  once  a  crowded  pathway  led, 

But  no  one  now  can  find  its  traces. 


As,  late,  the  forest  depths  I  trod, 

"Where  now  no  beaten  track  extended, 
And  from  this  world  of  sin  to  God 

My  yearning  soul  in  prayer  ascended, 
"When  all  the  wilderness  was  stilled, 

I  heard  again  that  airy  tolling  ; 
The  higher  my  devotion  swelled, 

More  near  and  clear  the  waves  came  rolling. 

My  senses  were  so  snatched  away. 

Inward  so  far  the  sound  upbore  me, 
That,  to  this  hour,  I  cannot  say 

What  strange,  unearthly  power  came  o'er  me. 
More  than  a  hundred  years  had  fled, 

Methought,  while  I  had  thus  been  dreaming, 
AVhen,  through  the  clouds  above  my  head, 

Broke  a  free  space,  like  noontide  gleaming. 

The  sky  was  such  a  deep  dark-blue, 

The  sunlight  was  so  rich  and  gushing. 
And  a  proud  minster,  full  in  view, 

Stood  in  the  golden  splendor  flushing. 
Methought,  bright  clouds,  like  wings,  upbore 

The  stately  pile,  while  ever  higher 
Seemed  through  the  blessed  heavens  to  soar, 

Till  lost  to  sight,  the  sparkling  spire. 

I  heard  the  bell,  with  blissful  clang, 

Kesound  through  all  the  trembling  tower, 
Swayed  by  no  rope  or  hand  it  rang, 

But  by  a  holy  tempest's  pow^r. 
Methought  my  beating  heart  it  swept 

On  with  it  like  a  billowy  ocean, 
Till,  'neath  that  lofty  dome  I  stept 

"With  trembling  tread  and  glad  emotion. 

How,  in  those  halls,  to  me  it  seemed, 

Can  nevermore  in  words  be  painted ; 
How  darkly-clear  the  windows  gleamed 

"With  forms  of  all  the  martyrs  sainted  ! 
Then  saw  I,  filled  with  wondrous  light. 

Glow  into  life  those  pictured  splendors  ; 
A  world  was  opened  to  my  sight 

Of  holy  women  —  God's-defenders. 

As,  thrilled  all  through  with  love  and  awe, 

I  fell  before  the  altar,  kneeling, 
Behold,  high  over  me,  I  saw 

Heaven's  glory  painted  on  the  ceiling. 
But  when  I  raised  my  eyes  once  more. 

The  arch  had  burst  with  silent  thunder. 
Wide  open  flung  was  Heaven's  high  door, 

And  every  veil  was  rent  asunder. 

What  majesty  I  now  beheld, 

In  still,  adoring  wonder  bending  ; 
"Upon  my  ear  what  music  swelled, 

Trumpet  and  organ  far  transcending, 
No  word  of  man  hath  power  to  tell ; 

AVho  yearns  to  know  and  vainly  guesses. 
Give  heed  to  the  mysterious  bell 

That  tolls  far  down  the  wood's  recesses. 

C.  T.  B. 

P^usipl  d^oipics^atttl^ttite. 

New  York,  March  3d. — The  third  Philharmonic 
Concert,  which  took  place  on  Saturday  night,  was 
so  crowded,  in  spite  of  the  very  disagreeable  weath- 
er, that  it  was  only  fortunate  this  same  bad  weather 
kept  many  more  away.     I  subjoin  the  programme : 

PART  I. 

JuUien  Symphony,  No.  2,  ju  D  minor,  Op.  24,.  .0.  F.  Bristow. 
1.  Alltgro  appa.ssionato — 2,  Allegretto— 3.  Andante — 
4.  Allegro  agitato. 
Capriccio  Brillante,  in  B  minor.  Op.  22,  {Piano-Forte 

and  Orchestra,) Mendelssohn. 

Mr.  Richard  Hoffman. 
p.^RT  \l. 

Overtnre  to  "  AnacreoD,"  in  D, Cherubini. 

Concerto,  for  the  Violin,  Op.  64,  in  E, Mendelssohn. 

1.  Allegro  molto  appassionato — 2.  Andante — 3.  Allegro 

molto  vivace. 

Mr  Joseph  Uurke. 

(Intermission  of  five  minutes.) 

Overture  :  "  Die  VValdnymphe,"  Op  20,  in  F,. .  W.  S.  Bennett. 

Much  might  be  said  about  the  expediency  of  giving 
an  American  work  the  largest  place  in  the  concert 
of  a  Society  whose  chief  object  purports  to  be  the 
elevation  of  the  public  taste  by  means  of  the  standard 


musical  works  of  the  old  world.  But  this  subject 
has  already  been  widely  discus.sed  in  your  columns, 
and  I  will  not  now  expatiate  upon  it.  I  am  very 
happy  to  acknowledge  all  the  good  points  in  Mr. 
Bnisrow's  Symphony;  its  richness  of  instrumenta- 
tion, its  wealth  of  pleasing  melodies,  and  numerous 
other  merits — but  its  chief  fault  is  a  pretty  serious 
one  :  a  decided  want  of  originality.  It  is  full  of  re- 
miniscences of  other  composers,  Weber,  Mendels- 
sohn, Spohr,  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  I  know  not  what 
others,  seem  to  be  playing  ball  with  snatches  of  their 
melodies,  and  tossing  them  to  and  fro  in  merry  con- 
fusion. In  listening  to  it,  I  (ound  myself  constantly 
thinking:  "  What  is  thatl  where  have  I  heard  this? 
I  surely  know  this  melody,"  etc.;  and  the  same  ex- 
perience has  been  related  to  me  by  many  friends. — 
Of  all  the  movements,  I  like  the  Allegretto  best; 
true,  it  savored  of  Mozart  and  Haydn,  but  had  nev- 
ertheless more  freshness  and  originality  than  any 
other  part  of  the  composition.  The  Symphony,  as 
well  as,  in  fact,  all  the  other  orchestral  pieces,  was 
very  well  played  ;  I  have  hardly  ever  listened  to  a 
more  satisfactory  performance  by  this  Society.  The 
Overture  by  Cherubini  made  but  little  impression 
upon  me,  except  that  it  struck  me  as  far  inferior  to 
Les  deux  Journges,  or  other  overtures  of  the  same 
composer  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  that  of  Ben- 
nett seemed  to  transport  me  into  the  midst  of  the 
woods,  with  all  their  fragrance  and  shade,  their  mil- 
lion voices  of  brooks,  trees,  winds,  birds  and  insects, 
and  the  world  of  nymphs  and  dryads  and  satyrs, 
with  which  the  olden  story  has  peopled  them.  The 
gem  of  the  evening,  to  me,  was  Mendelssohn's 
violin  concerto,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  his  com- 
positions, which  was  very  wclj  rendered  by  Mr. 
BoRKE.  It  brings  out  all  the  best  points  of  the 
composer;  his  purity  and  chasteness  of  style,  his 
loveliest  melodies,  without  any  of  the  coldness  and 
over-polish  which  often  characterize  his  works. — 
These  arejmuch  more  apparent  in  the  Capriccio,  in 
which  even  Mr.  Hoffman's  generally  so  S|.irited 
playing  seemed  cold  and  unsympathetic,  although  it 
was  faultless  in  execution.  He  appeared  to  much 
better  advantage  when,  in  answer  to  an  encore,  he 
gave  us  a  little  funlasie  or  the  like,  of  his  own,  en- 
titled La  Gazelle,  a  pretty  salon-piece,  on  a  quite 
original  theme. 

You  will  notice  on  the  programme  a  mysterious 
clause  inserted  between  the  last  two  pieces  :  "Inter- 
mission of  five  minntes."  The  explanation,  which 
followed  on  another  page  of  the  full  programme 
showed  that  somebody  had  had  a  bright  idea,  and 
made  our  hearts  rejoice.     It  ran  thus  ; 

N.  B. — In  order  th.it  those  who  depire  to  listen  to  the  last 
piere  on  the  Progajimme  may  not  he  disturbed  by  those  who 
prefer  to  le.ive  at  that  time,  an  intermi.ision  of  five  minutes 
will  be  made  previous  to  the  last.  Overture,  :tfter  which  tho.se 
pretJent  are  politely  requ  sted  to  remain  in  their  .seats  until 
the  end  of  the  performance. 

And  it  worked  so  well  that  I  can  only  hope  that  the 

plan  will  be  generally  adopted  in  future. 

From  another  notice  iit  the  jirogramme,  we  learn 

that  no   more  extra  tickets  to  the  rehearsals  can  be 

sold,   as   the   number  of  subscribers  has  more  than 

doubled  this  season.     This  is  very  encour.iging,  and 

holds  out  a  prospect  that  the   Society  will  be  obliged 

to  take  a  larger  hall  next  year.     I  hope  they  will 

build  one  ;  they  can  well   afford  it ;  or  else  have  the 

concerts  at  the  Academy,  and  the  rehearsals  at  a 

smaller  theatre  or  the  City  Assembly  Rooms. 

1 


New  York,  Fee.  29th. — At  one  of  the  agreeable 
Musical  Matine'es  given  in  this  city  by  Messrs.  Ma- 
son and  Bergmann,  Bach's  Concerto  in  D  minor 
for  three  piano-fortes,  with  stringed  accompaniment, 
was  performed.  The  following  remarks  upon  the 
performance,  extracted  from  a  New  York  newspaper, 
which  certainly  exhibit  a  remarkable  knowledge  of 
the  resources  of  the  English  language,  may  impart 
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some  new  ideas  to  the  admirers  of  the  old  Gei'man 
master: 

The  Conrerto  hy  Bach  was  the  feature  of  tlie  oc- 
casion. Tiie  mu-iic  of  tliis  composer  is  so  liable  to 
be  unfortunate  in  its  interpretation,  that  liis  name  in 
a  programme  is  usually  more  a  drawhacii  tlian  an  at- 
traction. In  connection  with  the  piano  his  itcratinf; 
fugues,  in  monotonons  gymnastic  poundiuL's,  sn^'pest 
themselves  and  phalanxes  of  conceited  musical  tyros, 
like  rani^es  of  pandean  pipes,  rise  up  before  the 
shrinking  imagination.  it  *  *  *  # 
The  striking  simplicity,  yet  strength  and  effective- 
ness of  its  sulije<'t ;  and  intricate  yd  dear  and  noble 
modulations  of  its  complications;  the  decisive  har- 
mony and  disolving  connectedness  of  its  melodic 
reverberations  in  tlie  most  difficult  phrases,  parts  and 
instruments;  the  breadth  and  unity  of  its  toning, yet 
its  varied  and  detailed  richness. — all  seemed  to  bo 
fairly  embodied  and  fully  rendered  b\'  the  accom- 
plished performance  on  this  occasion.  The  tyranni- 
cal exaction  which  this  author  makes  of  the  perfor- 
mer, in  sacrificing  every  collateral  idiosyncracy  of 
ornament,  to  the  absolute  and  accurate  rendering  and 
attainment  of  the  proposed  effect  in  his  theme,  was 
carefully  met  by  the  different  artists.  The  result 
was,  of  course,  an  entire  removal  from  the  monoton- 
ous and  checkered  effect  of  the  ordinary  fl;it  Bach 
task;  and  the  realization  of  the  broad  and  massive 
designs  of  the  composer.  The  level  and  blurred 
blockwork  of  the  tyro  instrumentalists  was  forgotten, 
whilst  the  splendid  artistic  rendering  of  the  occasion 
shadowed  forth  the  truly  sculpturesque  effects  de- 
signed by  the  incomparable  author. 

It  is  in  view  of  such  rendering  that  we  can  indeed 
realize  the  grandeur  of  Bach.  The  crowiled  compre- 
hensiveness of  his  works,  their  force  and  realness, 
their  masterly  vigor  and  their  dignified  elevation  of 
aim,  impress  us  with  the  full  and  relative  value  in 
music  of  what  the  great  Kubens  is  in  historical  paint- 
ing. 

The  editor  of  the  "Bunkum  Flag-Staff"  could 
not  have  done  it  better.  I  am  gr.atified  to  learn  that 
the  intellectual  labor  expended  in  the  composition  of 
the  above  has  not  overta.sked  the  author's  brain,  and 
that  he  is  as  well  as  could  be  expected.  w. 


♦  »   > 
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The  Beethoven  Festival. 
Our  festival  has  passed,  and  passed  successfully. 
Saturday,  March  1,  1846,  was  an  evening  long 
to  be  remembered  in  the  Art  annals  of  our  city. 
Then  Music,  Sculpture,  Poetry,  chaste  Architec- 
ture, floral  decoration,  all  contributed,  if  not 
ambitiously,  not  on  the  grandest  scale,  yet  taste- 
fully, sincerely  and  harmoniously,  in  honor  of  so 
significant  an  event  as  the  inaguration  of  a  statue 
of  Beethoven  in  our  noble  Music  Hall,  there  to 
stand  henceforth  as  the  tutelary  genius  of 
the  place.  No  presence  could  be  embodied  there 
so  fitly.  The  music  of  this  mighty  master,  from 
the  time  that  he  first  thrilled  us  with  his  grand 
Fifth  Symphony,  now  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  has 
mingled  itself  luore  deeply  and  more  intimately 
■with  the  artistic  aspirations,  with  the  assthetic 
and  we  may  say  the  spiritual  culture  of  those  who 
have  grown  up  lovers  of  Art  and  Beauty  here, 
than  any  other  music,  or  the  works  of  any  other 
Art.  From  that  day  to  this  his  Symplioiiies,  the 
whole  nine  of  them,  have  been  repeatedly  de- 
manded of  eaah  orchestra  that  has  had  power  to 
play  or  even  only  sketch  them  to  us.  No  winter 
passes  that  we  do  not  hear  more  works  of  Beet- 
hoven than  that  of  any  other  master.  No  com- 
poser is  so  deeply  known  and  felt.  No  one  has 
so  stirred  the  souls  even  of  unmusical  persons, 
those  who  for  the  most  part  listen  to  the  deep 
symphony  of  life  through  other  channels  than 
the  ear.     School-taught  musicians  almost  sneered 


at  us  for  thus  commencing,  as  tliey  called  it,  at 
the  top  of  the  ladder,  with  Beethoven,  the  last 
word  of  instrumental  art,  and  jumping  the  pre- 
paratory steps  of  Ilaydu  and  Mozart.  But  (he 
grander  genius  asks  no  ceremony  of  introduction 
to  us;  he  has  the  sure  key  to  our  souls;  Shaks- 
peare  does  not  require  to  be  prepared  by  read- 
ing lesser  poets.  Beethoven  took  possession 
at  once  by  pure  force  of  genius  and  profound 
humanity.  In  bis  music  somehow,  though  we  might 
poorly  apprehend  it  technically,  we  hailed  pro- 
phetic utterances  in  strange  harmony  with  the 
best  spirit  of  this  age.  We  felt  he  was  the  man 
for  us  ;  the  deeper,  holier  yearnings  of  this  nine- 
teenth century,  its  baflHed  loves  and  lofty  hopes, 
its  tremendous  conflicts  and  sublime  ideaks,  found 
a  voice  in  him.  It  was  fit  that  his  statue  should 
be  placed  in  our  chief  Hall  of  Music.  The 
generous  Art -enthusiasm  of  our  townsman, 
Charles  C.  Perkins,  already  the  most  lib- 
eral subscriber  to  the  building  of  the  Hall, 
saw  the  fitness  and  resolved  out  of  his  own  pri- 
vate means  to  place  it  there.  The  sculptor 
Crawford,  of  whom  America  is  justly  proud, 
too  glad  to  pay  the  homage  of  genius  in  one 
Art  to  a  greater  genius  in  another,  and  to  add 
his  offering  to  the  cause  of  Art  among  us,  would 
take  no  money  fiora  his  friend  for  his  part  of 
the  work,  that  is  for  the  design,  the  soul,  the 
model  of  what  should  stand  out  realized,  colossal 
and  sublime,  in  rich  and  solid  Munich  bronze; 
and  thus  our  debt  and  privilege  of  gratitude 
are  doubled  ;  we  must  thank  two  without  thank- 
ing one  the  less. 

We  need  not  enter  upon  any  new  description 
of  the  statue,  having  expressed  our  admiring 
recognition  of  its  grandeur  as  a  work  of  Art 
and  of  its  essential  truth  to  Beethoven,  as  looked 
at  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  deep  feeling 
of  his  music,  at  the  time  of  its  first  arrival,  when 
it  was  placed  for  the  summer  in  the  Athenaeum 
(Journal  of  June  23,  1855).  The  more  we  look 
at  it  the  more  our  feeling  is  confirmed.  If  there 
be  literal  variations  from  the  physical  original, 
it  is  at  least  true  ideall}',  true  in  the  way  in  which 
it  is  most  important  that  it  should  be  true ; 
whatever  it  is  in  us  that  has  communed  with 
Beethoven,  accepts  it  as  the  master.  It  is  true 
that  he  is  modelled  of  good  height,  though  he 
was  short  and  thickly  built  in  life.  But  for  a 
monumental  statue  in  a  grand  hall,  to  be  looked 
at  thiough  the  magnifying  atmosphere  of  his 
own  swelHng  symphonies,  it  was  fit  that  he 
should  loom.  The  same  cause  too  may  make  the 
head  seem  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  body,  than 
it  was;  yet  is  it  not  a  great  head  and  brain, 
indicative  of  mighty  intellect,  as  is  the  face  be- 
low of  all  tlie  mighty  toils  and  martyrdoms' there- 
of? Does  it  look  too  young,  too  calm,  say  you? 
Genius  in  its  highest  hour  is  supernaturally 
young;  he  that  has  finished  a  Ninth  Symphony, 
as  there  represented,  is  entitled  to  full  ten  years 
ofT  from  his  literal,  every  day,  care-worn  look ; 
and  what  so  characteristic  of  sublime  action  as 
repose  ?  Poorly  had  the  sculptor  read  the  record 
of  tbat  face,  if  he  had  not  read  that.  But  look  at 
it  from  all  points  of  view,  in  all  lights,  through 
all  occasions,  musical  or  other,  shut  yourself  up 
with  it  alone,  look  at  it  cornerwise,  and  you 
still  find  that  the  deep  lines  of  thought  and 
suflTering  are  not  wanting;  that  that  first  and 
total  aspect  of  repose  and  serene  joy  is  but  the 
summed-up   truth  of  the  whole  man,  seen  as  a 


man  is  seldom  literally  seen,  in  his  true  hour,  in 
the  great  moment  when  he  is  himself.  But  we 
must  cut  short  speculation,  or  we  shall  have  no 
room  to  describe  the  Festival.     First  then : 

The  Scene  and  Audience. 

It  was  a  brilliant  and  an  eager  crowd  that 
poured  into  the  Music  Hall  that  evening  and 
filled  up  nearly  every  seat.  You  read  enthusi- 
asm in  all  eyes;  if  there  were  any  skeptical 
outsiders,  who  only  came  to  criticize,  they  could 
not  break  the  spell.  Most  of  the  ladies  were  in 
opera  dresses,  and  looked  in  keeping  with  the 
floral  honors  of  the  hour.  It  looked  a  festival; — 
a  festival  in  which  Art  and  taste  and  ideality 
were  paramount.  The  stage  end  of  the  hall, 
whose  architecture  lends  itself  so  finely  to  such 
use,*,  was  adorned  with  admirable  taste.  In  the 
arch  of  the  lattice-work  screen  before  the  organ 
the  name  of  "  Beethoven"  was  set  in  letters  of 
white  flowers  with  green  upon  a  rich  red  ground  ; 
the  sides  too  of  the  arch  were  panelled  with  red 
with  evergreen  borders;  in  the  centre  was  a 
lyre  of  green  with  strings  of  gold  relieved  upon 
red.  The  mere  introduction  of  so  much 
concentrated  color  was  a  vast  improvement  to 
the  faintly  tinted  hall.  Festoons  of  evergreen 
were  suspended  from  cornice  to  balconies.  From 
the  junctions  of  the  twin  pilasters  eacH  side  of 
the  arch,  and  in  the  middle  of  each  panel,  were 
hung  bunches  of  artificial  flowers  and  green 
sprays,  pond  lilies,  &c.,  the  most  life-like  that 
could  be  imagined,  and  all  composed  with  such  a 
grace  and  freedom,  and  such  a  look  of  freshness, 
that  they  were  the  theme  of  general  admiration, 
and  many  confounded  them  with  the  real  flowers, 
that  hung  in  wreaths  below  the  statue,  or  were 
set  in  bouquets  of  surpassing  size  and  beauty  in 
bronze  tripods  on  the  stage  front.  One  of  these, 
in  which  a  mass  of  Calla  lilies  figured,  was  the 
most  superb  bouquet  which  we  remember  to 
have  seen.  In  the  centre  of  the  stage,  upon  a 
plain  temporary  pedestal  of  si.x  feet  in  height, 
covered  with  green,  and  seen  against  a  back- 
ground of  green  velvet,  rose  what  should  be  the 
statue,  a  green  star-spangled  drapery  envelop- 
ing the  whole  figure,  larger  than  life-size  ;  some- 
how that  starry  veil  seemed  a  true  prelude  to 
the  Choral  Symphony ;  a  beautiful  wreath  of 
immortelles  and  festoon  of  fresh  flowers  adorned 
the  pedestal.  Each  of  the  musicians'  desks  too 
wore  its  twin  bouquets.  These  adornments  were 
the  beautiful  result  of  the  devoted  labors  of  some 
of  our  most  cultivated  music-loving  ladies,  and 
considering  that  they  had  scarcely  a  couple  of 
days  for  the  work,  it  seemed  an  inspiration.  It  was 
a  true  love  of  Beethoven  in  them  that  twined 
those  wreaths,  and  we  must  say  with  Schiller : 
Eliret  die  Frauen!  Sie  flechten  und  weben,  &c. 
The  Statue  and  the  Poem. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  the  poet  of  the  evening, 
AVilliam  W.  Story,  advanced  to  the  front  of 
the  stage,  and  pronounced  the  words  :  "  Lift  the 
veil ! "  when  slowly,  fold  after  fold,  like  an  in- 
stinctive thing  of  life,  the  starry  veil  fell  ofi",  and 
Beethoven,  in  his  calm  grandeur,  stood  dis- 
closed, high  in  the  midst  of  his  disciples,  the 
orchestra  around  him  and  the  chorus  in  the  back- 
ground, and  enthusiastic  cheers  and  murmurs  of 
delight  ran  through  the  great  assembly.  That 
was  the  grand  moment  of  the  evening.  In  a 
voice  whose  richness  was  a  little  veiled  by  hoarse- 
ness, yet  so  well  heard  by  the  larger  portion  of 
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the  audience  that  he  was  continually  interrupted 
by  applause,  Mr.  Story  then  proceeded  to  recite 
the  following 

PEOLOGnE. 

Lift  the  veil ; — the  "work  is  finished ; — fresli  created  from  the 

hands 
Of  the  artist, — grand  and  simple,  there  our  great  Beethoven 

stands. 
Clay  no  longer — he  has  risen  from  the  buried  mould  of  earth, 
To  a  golden  form  transfigured  by  a  new  and  glorious  birth. 
Art  hath  bid  the  evanescent  pause  and  know  no  more  decay  ; 
Made  the  mortal  shape  immortal,  that  to  dust  has  passed  away. 
There's  the  brow  by  thought  o'erladen,  with  its  tempest  of 

wild  hair ; 
There  the  mouth  so  sternly  silent  and  the  square  cheeks 

seamed  with  care ; 
There  the  eyes  so  visionary,  straining  out,  yet  seeing  naught 
But  the  inward  world  of  genius  and  the  ideal  forms  of  thought; 
There  the  hand  that  g-ave  its  magic  to  the  cold,  dead,  ivory 

keys, 
And  from  out  them  tore  the  struggling  chords  of  mighty  sym- 
phonies. 
There  the  figure,  calm  concentred,  on  its  breast  the  great  head 

bent; — 
Stand  forever  thus,  great  master !  thou  thy  fittest  monument ! 

Poor  in  life,  by  friends  deserted,  through  disease  and  pain  and 

care. 
Bravely,  stoutly  hast  thou  striven,  never  yielding  to  despair ; 
High  the  claims  of  Art  upholding ;   firm  to  Freedom  ;  in  a 

crowd 
TVhere  the  highest  bent  as  courtiers,  speaking  manfully  and 

loud. 
In  thy  silent  world  of  deafness,  broken  by  no  human  word, 
IVIusic  sang  with  voice  ideal,  while  thy  listening  spirit  heard, 
Tones  consolin    and  prophetic,  tones  to  raise,  refine  and  cheer. 
Deathless  tones,  that  thou  hast  garnered  to  refresh  and  charm 

us  here. 
And  for  all  these  riches  finele.ss,  all  these  wondrous  gifts  of 

thine, 
"We  have  only  Fame's  dry  laurel  on  thy  careworn  brow  to  twine. 
We  can  only  say.  Great  Master,  take  the  homage  of  our  heart ; 
Be  the  High  Priest  in  our  temple,  dedicate  to  tliee  and  Art. 
Stand  before  us,  and  enlarge  us  with  thy  presence  and  thy 

power. 
And  o'er  all  Art's  deeps  and  shallows  light  us  lilie  a  beacon- 
tower. 

In  the  mighty  realm  of  Music  there  is  but  a  single  speech, 

Universal  as  the  world  is,  that  to  every  heart  can  reach. 

Thou  within  that  realm  art  monarch,  but  the  humblest  vassal 
there  , 

Knows  the  accents  of  that  language  when  it  calls  to  war  or 
prayer . 

Underneath  its  world-wide  Banyan,  friends  the  gathering  na- 
tions sit ; 

Red  Sioux  and  dreamy  German  dance  and  feast  and  fight  to  it. 

"When  the  storm  of  battle  rages,  and  the  brazen  trumpet  blares. 

Cheering  on  the  serried  tumult,  in  the  van  its  meteor  flares. 

Sings  the  laurelled  song  of  conquest,  o'er  the  buried  comrade 
walls. 

Plays  the  peaceful  pipes  of  shepherds  in  the  lone  Etrurian 
vales ; 

Whispers  love  beneath  the  lattice,  where  the  honey-suckle 
clings ; 

Crowns  the  bowl  and  cheers  the  dancers,  and  its  peace  to  sor- 
row brings  ; — 

Nature  knows  its  wondrous  magic,  always  speaks  in  tune  and 
rhyme ; 

Doubles  in  the  sea  the  heaven,  echoes  on  the  rocks  the  chime. 

All  her  forests  sway  harmonious,  all  her  torrents  lisp  in  song  ; 

And  the  starry  spheres  make  music,  gladly  journeying  along. 

Thou  hast  touched  its  mighty  mystery,  with  a  finger  as  of  fire  ; 
Thrilled  the  heart  with  rapturous  longing,  bade  the  struggling 

soul  aspire ; 
Through  thy  daring  modulations,  mounting  up  o'er  dizzy  stairs 
Of  harmonic  change  and  progress,  into  high  Elysian  airs. 
Where  the  wings  of  angels  graze  us,  and  the  voices  of  the 

spheres 
Seem  not  far,  and  glad  emotions  fill  the  silent  eyes  with  tears. 
What  a  vast,  majestic  structure  thou  hast  builded  out  of  sound. 
With  its  high  peak  piercing  Heaven,  and  its  deep  base  under- 
ground. 
Va^e  as  air,  yet  firm  and  real  to  the  spiritual  eye 
Seamed  with  fire  its  cloudy  bastions  far  away  uplifted  lie  — 
Like  those  sullen  shapes  of  thunder  we  behold  at  close  of  day 
Piled  upon  the  far  horizon,  where  the  jagged  lightings  play. 
Awful  voices,  as  from  Hades,  thrill  us,  growling  from  its  heart ; 
Sudden  splendors  blaze  from  out  it,  cleaving  its  black  walls 

apart. 
White  winged  birds  dart  forth  and  vanish,  singing,  as  they 

pass  from  sight. 
Till  at  last  it  lifts,  and  'neath  it  lets  a  blaze  of  amber  light 


Where  some  single  star  is  shining,  throbbing  like  a  new  born 

thing, 
And  the  earth,  all  drenched  in  splendor,  hears  its  happy  voices 

sing. 

Topmost  crown  of  Ancient  Athens  towered  the  Phidian  Parthe- 
non ; 
Upon  Freedom's  noble  forehead.  Art,  the  starry  jewel,  shone, 
Here  as  yet  in  our  Republic,  in  the  furrows  of  our  soil. 
Slowly  grows  Art's  timid  blossom  'neath  the  heavy  foot  of  toil. 
Spurn  it  not — but  spare  it,  nurse  it,  till  it  gladden  all  the  land  ; 
Hail  today  this  seed  of  promise,  planted  by  a  generous  hand — 
Our  first  statue  to  an  artist — nobly  given,  nobly  planned. 

Never  is  a  nation  finished  while  it  wants  the  grace  of  Art — 
Use  must  borrow  robes  from  Beauty,  life  must  rise  above  the 

mart. 
Faith  and  love  are  all  ideal,  speaking  with  a  music  tone — 
And  without  their  touch  of  magic,  labor  is  tlie  Devil's  own. 
Therefore  are  we  glad  to  greet  thee,  master  artist,  to  thy  place, 
For  we  need  in  all  our  living  Beauty  and  ideal  grace. 
Mostly  here  to  lift  our  nation,  move  its  heart  and  calm  its 

nerves. 
And  to  round  life's  angled  duties  to  imaginative  curves. 
Mid  the  jarring  din  of  trafilc,  let  the  Orphic  tone  of  Art 
Lull  the  barking  Cerberus  in  us,  soothe  the  cares  that  gnaw 

the  heart. 
With  thy  universal  language,  th^t  our  feeble  speech  transcends. 
Wing  our  thoughts  that  creep  and  grovel,  come  to  us  when 

speaking  ends, — 
Dear  us  into  realms  ideal,  where  the  cant  of  common  sense 
Dins  no  more  its  heartless  maxims  to  the  jingling  of  its  pence. 
Thence  down  dropped  into  the  Actual,  we  shall  on  our  gar- 
ments bear, 
Perfume  of  an  unknown  region ,  beauty  of  celestial  air  ; 
Life  shall  wear  a  nobler  aspect,  joy  shall  greet  ns  in  tlie  street ; 
Earthy  dust  of  low  ambition  shall  be  shaken  from  our  feet. 
Evil  spirits  that  torment  us,  into  air  shall  vanish  all. 
And  the  magic-harp  of  David  soothe  the  haunted  heart  of 
Saul. 

As  of  yore  the  swart  Egyptians  rent  the  air  with  choral  song. 
When  Osiris'  golden  statue  triumphing  they  bore  along ; 
As  along  the  streets  of  Florence,  borne  in  glad  procession  went, 
Cimabue's  famed  Madonna,  praised  by  voice  and  instrument, 
Let  our  voices  sing  thy  praises,  let  our  instruments  combine, 
Till  the  hall  with   triumph  echo,  for  the  hour  and  place  are 
thine. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  appropriate 
than  these  noble  verses.  All  felt  them  to  be 
worthy  of  the  subject  and  the  hour  ;  they  did 
much  to  lift  the  minds  of  all,  those  who  were  to 
take  part  and  those  who  were  to  listen,  to  the 
level  of  the  occasion.  There  stood  the  sublime 
impersonation  of  the  poet's  thought  before  us, 
and  each  helped  the  other ;  the  sculptor's  and 
the  poet's  art  blended  to  one  result,  like  voice- 
part  and  accompaniment  in  a  true  song.  A  cer- 
tain Schiller-like  pure  fire  of  ideality  glows 
through  the  whole ;  while  the  expression  is  more 
clear,  direct  and  sculpturesque  than  Schiller ; 
each  melodious  couplet  (to  those  who  caught  the 
syllables)  conveyed  its  freight  of  thought  with  a 
rhythmical,  symmetrical  completeness,  which  is 
just  what  one  a,sks  of  poetry  in  public.  If  the 
prologue  was  etfective  as  we  heard  it,  it  is  no 
less  satisfying  when  read ;  and  our  readers, 
though  they  have  seen  it  in  all  the  newspapers, 
will  agree  with  us  .that  it  deserves  to  be  placed 
upon  musical  record,  as  it  were,  here. 

The  Music. 
The  statue  and  the  poem  certainly  inspired  the 
orchestra ;  if  they  could  ever  play  well,  they 
could  then  ;  they  felt  their  own  vocation  honored ; 
and  did  not  the  fragrance  also  of  those  floral 
tokens,  the  delicate  compliment  by  fair  hands 
assigned  to  them,  do  something  to  twine  then 
and  thenceforward  the  Mmmlisclie  Rosen  into 
their  irdiscJie  Lehen  (to  continue  Schiller's  lines)  ! 
Mr.  Zerkahn"  raised  his  baton  and  those  strano-e 
rustling  Fifths  ( Quintegenfliister,  the  Germans 
call  it)  of  the  Ninth  Symphony  began,  and 
the  bold  relentless  Fate  theme,  (which  our  friend 
Schmitt  has  marked  No.  1  in  his  thematic  analy- 


sis in  another  column)  was  pronounced  with 
startling  energy ;  and  the  sweet  human  reed 
instruments  poured  out  their  pleading  strain  (a 
little  melodic  figure  that  seems  to  be  the  tune  of 
the  "Joy"  chorus  in  embryo);  and  sungleams 
and  shadows  mingle  and  chase  each  other,  ideal 
hopes  and  shadows  of  despair ;  and  yet  the  soul's 
enthusiasm  burns  unquenchable  in  spite  of  Fate  ; 
and  the  inspired  motive  No.  5  comes,  with  its 
light  tip-toe  tread  of  double-basses, — a  passage 
very  Beethovenish,  which  gives  you  the  idea  of 
one  treading  upon  air  as  if  drunk  with  the  pos- 
session of  some  glorious  secret ;  and  the  great 
storm  and  struggle  comes  of  light  and  darkness, 
Joy  and  Fate,  stirring  up  all  the  depths  of  har- 
mony in  tumultuous  billows,  the  double-basses 
stepping  wide  in  intervals  of  octaves  or  more, 
and  giving  breadth  and  grandeur  to  the  picture ; 
and  the  human  pleadings  and  the  sweet  ideals 
come  again,  and  all  seems  to  tend  to  light  and 
serene  harmony ;  but  for  the  present,  for  the 
actual  conclusion,  the  inexorable  voice,  that  first 
rang  through  the  void,  prevails  and  the  first 
movement  closes  with  the  first  theme  again 
sounded  by  the  whole  with  terrible  three-fold 
emphasis.  And  is  this  the  conclusion  ?  The 
conclusion  of  the  actual,  but  not  of  the  ideal. 
It  is  in  this  first  movement  that  one  feels  the 
pledge  and  jjrophecy  of  something  grand,  ex- 
traordinary, that  is  yet  to  come.  We  know  no 
music  which  seems  so  pregnant  with  a  future  as 
this,  so  teeming  with  more  than  it  has  means  to 
utter,  and  forshadowing  a  solution,  such  as  came 
to  Beethoven  in  that  fourth  or  Choral  movement. 
It  is  this  first  movement  which  requires  and  justi- 
fies the  last  and  finds  its  explanation  there.  It 
was  our  fate  that  night  to  have  the  prophecy, 
the  problem,  but  not  the  solution,  the  fulfilment. 
Yet  in  itself  alone  how  wonderfully  impressive, 
beautiful,  sublime  and  full  of  meaning  that  first 
movement !  It  has  been  thought  too  full  for  the 
appreciation  of  a  general  audience.  But  the 
conditions  for  good  hearing  were  invaluable  that 
night ;  the  statue  and  the  occasion  enforced  such 
an  attention  as  no  symphony  can  get  in  any  other 
circumstances ;  the  movement  was  listened  to 
with  profound  interest  and  followed  by  an  out- 
break of  genuine  enthusiasm.  The  orchestra 
did  their  part  uncommonly  well,  and  made  all  as 
clear  and  effective  perhaps  as  aH  orchestra  of 
only  fifty  could  make  it.  The  great  composer 
seemed  to  nod  his  head  in  approbation,  and  it 
required  no  exertion  of  fancy  to  see  the  expres- 
sion of  the  bronze  features  change  with  everv 
changing  modulation  of  the  music. 

The  Scherzo  movement,  with  its  strong  joyous 
pulse  of  ceaseless  three-four  measure,  so  light 
and  tripping,  yet  with  such  breadth  of  crowded 
harmony,  as  if  one  wild,  reckless  impulse  tingled 
in  every  nerve  and  fibre  of  a  whole  world  alike 
possessed  and  demonized,  was  also  brought  out 
very  clearly ;  although  more  delicacy  of  grada- 
tions from  pianissimo  to  forte  were  an  object 
well  worth  further  study.  The  quaint  pastoral 
episode  in  4-4  time,  where  the  bassoon  toys 
merrily  with  the  horn,  was  keenly  relished,  and 
did  credit  to  both  instruments.  Then  came  the 
Adagio  Cantahile,  serene  and  heavenly,  the 
very  opposite  to  that  wild  mood  of  sensual 
joy.  How  like  holy  bells  in  a  still  night  the 
notes  of  the  first  chord  fall  in  one  by  one  upon 
the  ear,  leading  in  that  sweet,  slow,  solemn 
psalm,  with   echoed  cadence   to  each  line ;  and 
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how  the  strings  palpitate  with  blissful  agitation, 
as  the  time  changes  and  the  soul  is  rapt  in  deeper 
bliss  bj-  the  new  theme  in  D  tliat  enters, — most 
lovely,  warm  and  eomfbrting  of  melodies  !  What 
music  ever  written  is  more  full  of  deepest  feel- 
ing !  Then  with  what  exquisite  delicacy  and 
subtlety  of  fine  mellifluous  divisions,  winding  and 
throbbing  in  and  out,  the  theme  is  varied  by  the 
violins,  and  by  the  warmer  instruments !  And 
what  is  there  comparable  to  that  pure  height  of 
ecstacy,  of  reverie  in  which  the  soul  is  more 
than  ever  conscious,  lost  to  time  but  waking  in 
eternity,  where,  while  the  theme,  modulated  into 
a  strange  key,  as  it  were  refracted  through  a 
visionary  light,  is  pursued  by  the  wind  instru- 
ments, the  strings  now  here  now  there,  in  all 
parts  of  the  orchestra,  emit  as  it  were  little  elec- 
tric sparks  of  happiness,  in  those  jnzzicati  which 
only  seem  so  promiscuously  timed !  Then  the 
slow  horn,  as  if  inspired  with  an  involuntary 
eloquence,  indulges  in  a  florid  passage  quite 
beyond  its  ordinary  powers  !  (TVe  congratulate 
our  hornist  on  his  safe  and  felicitous  deliverance 
there.)  Then  the  wonderfully  expressive  droop- 
ing back,  as  with  a  sigh  of  too  much  bliss,  into 
the  old  key  and  the  old  theme ;  and  still  more 
exquisite  refinement  on  the  melody  by  the  vio- 
lins !  And  when  the  conclusion  must  come,  the 
heroic  trumpet  strain,  which  seems  to  answer  to 
the  call  from  on  high ;  a  brief  relapse  into  the 
celestial  melody,  and  the  dream  gently  flides 
away. 

This  was  the  best  ending  if  we  could  not  have 
the  whole  ;  but  how  one  longed  for  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  that  first  movement !  True, 
the  celestial  Adagio  hints  it;  but  it  would  have 
been  so  much  better  to  have  gone  on,  and  let  the 
double-basses  in  their  recitativo  tread  out  a  path 
for  human  voices  and  the  great  chorus  of  the 
"  Hymn  to  Joy,"  the  Brotherhood  of  all  Mankind ! 
Surely  at  that  moment,  there  was  not  one  instru- 
mentist,  or  one  of  the  160  chorus-singers,  reserved 
there  for  other  tasks,  who  would  not  have  been 
too  glad  to  go  on  and  complete  the  Choi'al  Sym- 
phony. Could  we  but  have  had  that  inspiration 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  preparation  !  But  the 
three  movements,  that  we  did  hear,  sank  deeply 
into  the  souls  of  many  listeners  ;  their  echoes  and 
the  statue  are  a  pledge  that  we  shall  hear  it  all 
before  another  year  shall  pass. 

We  must  speak  briefly  of  the  rest.  The  grand 
soprano  Kecitative  and  Aria  from  Fiddio,  one 
of  the  grandest  in  all  dramatic  music,  and  of  the 
most  extreme  difiicult}', — a  piece  analogous  in 
structure  to  the  Soena  from  the  Freyscliiitz,  but 
greater  even  than  that, — was  sung  much  more 
effectively  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Long  than  we  could 
have  expected  fiom  any  but  an  accomplished 
prima  donna.  Her  rendering  was  pure  and  con- 
scientious, and  her  voice  quite  inspiring  in  the 
high  notes ;  it  was  no  light  task  to  come  out  suc- 
cessfully amid  that  extremely  rich  and  active  in- 
strumentation, in  which  again  our  hornists  were 
severely  tasked. 

Part  II.  commenced  with  perhaps  the  least  ef- 
fective of  the  selections,  as  given  without  orchestral 
accompaniment :  the  first  Quartet  from  Fidelia, 
which  however  was  quite  nicely  sung  by  Mrs. 
Wextworth,  Mrs.  Harwood,  Mr.  Low  and 
Mr.  Wetherbee,  and  is  a  beautiful  Quartet. 
Ml.  August  Fries  surpassed  himself  in  the 
difficult  and  most  beautiful  first  movement  of 
Beethoven's   Violin  Concerto ;   he  played   with 


remarkable  purity,  truth  of  intonation,  finish  and 
expression,  and  received  the  heartiest  plaudits. 
We  could  only  have  wished  that  on  Bektiioven's 
night  there  had  been  notliing  said  upon  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  cadence  added  by  Herr  David, 
brilliant  and  skilful  as  it  was,  and  not  without 
high  precedent. 

The  '  ILdlelujah  '  from  the  '  Mount  of  Olives,' 
bi-ought  the  great  choir  for  the  first  time  into 
action.  It  was  not  so  numerous  as  that  of  our 
Oratorio  societies,  but  select  and  more  eflTective, 
all  being  telling,  musical  and  sympathetic  voices; 
it  was  composed  first  of  a  nucleus  of  those  who 
commonlj'  appear  as  solo-singers,  with  a  few  ama- 
teurs, and  then  of  delegations,  forty  strong,  of  the 
best  singers  from  each  of  our  three  Choral  So- 
cieties. We  have  never  had  so  musical  an  ensem- 
hle  of  voices  in  any  of  our  choruses.  This  "  Hal- 
lelujah "  is  not  one  of  Beethoven's  greatest  works, 
but  it  is  strong  and  inspiring,  and  was  made  in 
the  main  quite  efl^ective,  saving  a  little  unsteadi- 
ness in  the  fugue  portion. 

Mr.  Perkins,  as  lie  carae  forward  to  play  the 
piano  part  in  the  Choral  Fantasia,  was  greeted 
with  a  perfect  tumult  of  applause.  We  think 
we  have  never  heard  him  play  so  well ;  and  with 
the  advantage  of  an  uncommonly  fine  instru- 
ment from  Chickering's,  a  well-trained  orchestra, 
sextet  of  solo-singers  and  that  chorus,  the  genial 
beauties  arid  progress  of  the  piece,  from  piano- 
forte improvisation,  as  it  were,  through  orchestral 
concerto,  to  chorus  in  the  "  Praise  of  Harmony," 
were  made  well  appreciable  to  the  audience.  It 
is  truly  a  fascinating,  richly  suggestive  composi- 
tion— certainly,  as  we  have  before  said,  a  slight 
foreshadowing  of  the  Choral  Symphony,  and 
deserves  more  remark  than  we  have  room  for 
here.  There  is  one  chord,  which  occurs  twice  in 
the  fidl  chorus  part,  which  quite  electrifies  the 
hearer. 

More  loud  and  long  applause,  more  callings  out 
of  "  Perkins,"  then  reluctant  breakings  up,  finger- 
ings to  congratulate,  to  look  at  flowers,  to  take 
another  and  another  last  look  of  Beethoven  in  his 
alterations  as  the  lights  were  one  by  one  extin- 
guished, and  our  Festival  was  over  !  It  would  be 
easy  to  criticize  the  programme  ;  easy  to  say  what 
more  or  greater  might  have  been  presented  ;  easy 
to  judge  it  by  some  preconceived  idea  of  a  great 
three  davs'  festival  or  "  Congress  of  Musicians," 
some  grand  thine;  which  it  never  undertook  to  be, 
and,  mcisurcd  by  such  standard,  say  it  was  a 
failure.  But  we  envy  not  the  person  who  could 
not  enter  and  enjoy  all  there  was,  for  thinking 
too  much  of  what  there  was  not ;  who  found  him- 
self too  critical  to  pass  that  night  with  Beethoven, 
and  derive  a  lasting  inspiration  from  the  hour; 
who  could  keep  coldly  on  the  outside,  muttering 
of  "  Ilamlot  with  the  part  of  Hamlet  left  out," 
and  own  no  glow,  no  ecstacy  within  the  charmed 
circle  of  the  first  three  movements  of  that  Sym- 
phony !  The  mass  of  that  great  audience,  we  are 
sure,"  including  the  most  musical  among  them, 
will  ever  cherish  the  memory  of  that  Festival 
among  the  most  inspiring  experiences  of  their 
lives  ;"  and  that  it  gave  a  real  impulse  to  the  cause 
of  Art  in  this  community,  and  this  whole  country, 
we  feel  no  less  sure.  It  was  in  no  sense  a  failure, 
save  as  the  lily  is  a  failure  in  not  being  an  oak, 
or  a  Notturno  in  not  being  a  grand  Symphony. 


Death  or  George  W.  Pratt.— This  sad  event 
could  not  but  cast  its  shadow  over  the  musical  sun- 
shine even  of  our  Beethoven  week.  Mr.  Pratt  was 
a  younp;  man  of  superior  character  m\  a  musician 
of  good  promise.  He  was  the  son  of  Col.  Jaljez 
Pratt,  coroner,  of  this  city.  As  a  boy,  in  the  public 
schools  and  musical  conventions,    he  was  distin- 


guished by  his  voice.  lie  became  a  graduate  of 
Midillehury  College,  and  brought  the  spirit  of  a  more 
general  culture  into  his  profession  of  a  music- 
teacher,  whicli  he  chose  for  life.  After  doing  a 
good  work  as  tcaclicr  of  singing  In  tlie  Normal 
schools,  he  repaired  to  Germany,  where  he  re- 
mained nearly  three  years,  most  of  the  time  in 
Leipsic,  an  earnest  student  of  the  art  of  singinp  and 
of  tcachiiip;.  His  taste  was  formed  upon  the  best 
classical  models  of  German  vocal  and  instrumenfal 
music,  and  ho  came  hack  last  autumn  with  a  hifrh 
sense  of  the  dignity  and  duty  of  the  artislic  life. 
He  has  since  tauglit  successfully  and  has  sung  in 
our  various  oratorios  and  cliamher  concerts  with 
very  general  acceptance.  He  was  esteemed  by  all 
who  knew  lum,  and  his  most  unexpected  death,  after 
a  fortnight's  illness,  has  left  many  mourners.  He 
was  28  years  old.  The  funeral  services  were  held  in 
Park  Street  churcli,  where  he  had  hecn  at  one  time 
cliorister,  mcmliers  of  the  various  musical  societies, 
with  which  he  had  been  connected,  uniting  in  the 
solemn  hymns.    . 

We  learn  with  much  pleasure  that  an  effort  is  be- 
ing made  to  place  in  the  Music  Hall  a  Grand  Organ, 
similar  in  magnitude  and  excellence  to  the  superb 
instruments  which  Iiave  so  long  been  the  wonder  of 
travellers  in  the  old  world.  We  wish  the  enterprise 
God  speed  !  It  comes  with  peculiar  fitness  just  now, 
when  the  minds  of  the  community  are  stirred  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  past  week.  It  is  a  noble  pro- 
ject, and  is  in  such  hands  that  we  can  scarcely  fear 
for  its  success. 

The  last  of  the  six  concerts  of  the  '  German  Trio,' 
(Messrs.  Gartner,  Hause  and  Juxgnickel,)  takes 
place  at  Cliickering's  to-night.  Mrs.  J.  M.  Mozart 
(late  Miss  Bothamlt)  will  sing  for  them. . .  .Otto 
Dresel's  third  Soire'e  in  the  same  place  on  Monday 
evening.  The  programme  inckides  the  same  exqui- 
site Trio  by  Beethoven  wliicb  was  played  last  time ; 
Mr.  Dresel's  own  Trio,  so  admired  a  few  years 
since  ;  a  wonderful  Adagio  from  one  of  Beethoven's 
later  pi.ano  Sonatas,  op.  106  j  a  fugue  of  Bach  ;  Se- 
lections from  Chopin  ;  and  half  a  dozen  songs  of 

Robert  Franz,  to  be  sung  by  Mr.  Kreissmann' 

Do  not  forget,  too,  the  Annual  Benefit  Concert  of 
the  Mendelssohn  Qointette  Club,  on  Tuesday 
evening.  Messrs.  Trenkle,  Parker  &  Perkixs 
will  assist,  and  play  the  famous  triple  Concerto  of 
Bach  ;  Mrs.  Long  also  will  sing  Schubert's  "  Hark 
the  Lark,"  and  Franz's  Ave  Maria.  There  will  also 
be  a  Quartet  by  Mozart,  a  Quintet  by  Beethoven,  and 
part  of  a  Quintet  by  Mendelssohn.  Verily  a  rich 
week  in  chamber  music  !. . .  .Mrs.  Rosa  Garcia  de 
RiBAS,  long  a  favorite  singer  in  our  oratorios  and 
concerts,  and  privately  enjoying:  the  esteem  of  the 
musical  community,  offers  good  attractions  for  her 
concert  ot  next  Saturd.ay  evening.  We  trust  the 
Treraont  Temple  will  be  filled.... A  curious  per- 
formance is  to  come  o(f  at  Trcmont  Temple  on 
Thursday  evening,  called  an  "  Old  Folks'  Concert," 
to  be  given  in  the  costume  of  '75,  by  the  "  Reading 
Opera  Chorus  Class,"  a  body  of  50  singers,  whom 
we  have  heard  praised  by  competent  authority. 


|i  ij  1)  M"  t  i  s  nit  e  H  t  s . 
V0GAI  AD  IISTMISITAI,  CONCERT 

AT    THE 

TREMONT  TEMPLE. 
Mrs.  ROSA  GARCIA  DE  RIBAS 

Eespentfully  announces  to  her  frit'uds  and  the  public  in  gen- 
eral, that  her  Concert  will  take  place 
On  Saturday  Evening-,  Marcli  ISlli, 

On  which  occasion  she  will  be  assisted  by  Mr.  ARTHURSON, 
Yocalist,  Mr.  "VVM.  KEYZEIt,  Violin,  Mr.  RIBAS,  Oboe,  Mr. 
SATTER,  Pianist,  and  a  Grand  Orchestra  under  the  direction 
of  Sir.  CARL  ZERRAHN. 

Tickets  £0  centp,     Concert  to  commence  at  quarter  before  8. 

For  further  particulars  see  bills  of  the  evening. 

THE   GERMAN  TRIO. 

THE  SIXTH  AND  LAST   CONCERT  will   take  place  THIS 
(Saturday)  EVENING,  at  the  Messrs.  Cliickering-s  Rooms. 
Carl  Gartxer  Tvill  perform  Rode's  Variations  in  A  major. 
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OTTO  DRESEL'S  SOIFJ&ES. 

The  THIRD  Soiree  will   lake  place  on  MONDAY  Evening, 
March  lOrh,  at  Messrs.  Ohiokerin«'i'  Ronnis. 
Tickets  One  Dollar  each,  at  the  usual  places. 

ANNUAL  BENEFIT  CONCERT. 

^i  -PtnbElssDljn:  (J^ninitltc  Clab 

Eespectfully  inform  their  frien-ls  that  their  Annual  Benefit 

Concert  will  take  plaee  on 

TUESDAY  EVEIVIKG,  MARCH  ITth, 

At  Messrs.  Chirkerinc's  R'loma.  Thev  will  he  kindlv  assistei 
hy  Mrs.  J.  H.  LONG,  Messrs.  TRENKLE,  PATlKKIt,  and 
PERKINS  — Bach's  Triple  Piano  Concerto  in  D,— Beethoven's 
Quintette  in  C,  op.  29.— Mozart's  B  flat  Quartette,  etc.  Mrs. 
Long  will  sing  the  Franz  Ave  Maiia,  Hark  the  Lark,  etc. 
Programmes  at  the  music  stores, 

[C7='Packages  of  Four  Tickets,  at  the  usual  price  of  S2.50. 
Single  tickets,  igl.    Concert  will  commence  at  7>^  precisely. 

NEW    COURSE    OF    HARMONY, 

BY  L.  H.  SOtJTHARD. 

The  Publishers  call  the  attention  of  the  musical  profession 
to  this  work,  as  one  eminently  culcuhited  to  li^^hren  the  labors 
of  the  teacher,  and  rapidly  advanre  the  pupil.  It  is  emphati- 
cally a  Practical  work,  serving  both  as  a  Manual  of  instruc- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  and  a  Text-book  on  the  other;  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  peculiar  nrransenienr  of  the  work,  top:»'(ber 
with  the  very  large  number  of  exercises  and  examples,  presents 
great  advan  tastes,  to  both  scholar  and  teaeher,  over  any  similar 
work  of  the  kind.  Teachers  highly  conimend  the  work.  Mr. 
William  Mason  snys  it  is  a  work  unsurpassed  in  the  language. 
Mr.  George  J.  Webb  sa\s  that  it  is  a  work  perspicuous  in 
diction, methndical  in  arrangement,  and  sufficiently  copious  to 
embrace  all  the  essentials  C)f  the  general  doctiineof  accord. 
It  can  be  ordered  through  any  respectable  Mui^ic-seller,  and 
will  he  sent  through  the  mail  on  the  receipt  of  the  price, 
(®1,75,)  postage  prepaid. 

GEO,  P.  RE:e:D  &.  CO.,  Publishers, 
13  Tremont  St.  Boston, 

CHOICE  MUSICAL  WORKS. 

BEETHOVEN'S  SOIVATAS,  complete  in  two  large 
quarto  volumes,  printed  from  engraved  plates,  an(i  pro- 
nounced t.;e  Qioat  eli'gant  specimen  of  music  typography 
ever  executed.  Bound  in  clttth.  embossed  and  letteied. — 
Price  of  a  single  vol  S7,50  ;  of  both  volumes.  *12 

MENDEIiSSOHN'S  SONGS  "WITHOUT  WORDS 
complete  in  one  vol.  quarto,  bound  in  cloth,  embossed  and 
lettered.     Price  ^S. 

ME]VDELSSOHIV*S  FOUR-PART  SONGS.  Text 
in  German  and  English.  The  latter  by  J.  C.  D.  Pabkeb. — 
In  doth,  Sl,50;  boards  ffil 

DITSON'S  STANDARD  OPERAS.  6  vols.  Norma, 
Lucia,  Sonnambula,  Lucrezisi,  Krnani.  English  and  Italian 
text,  each,  S2      Don  Giovanni,  Piano  Solo,  $1,50. 

ORATORIOS.    Creati-n,  gFl,25     Moses  in  Egypt,  SI. 

MASSES,  Mnzart.'s  Requiem,  igl ;  Mozirt's  12rh  Mass,  SI; 
Beerhovon'.-*  Mass  in  C,  75  cents;  Ha\  dn's  3d  Muss,  75  cts. ; 
Koijsini's  Stabat  Marer,  Lutiu  ami  English  words,  ^1. 

Published  by  OUver  Ditson,  115  Wa.->hington  St. 

C-    BKEUSING, 

IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 
701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  Erard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

[Ct*  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

TEACHEK     OF     MUSIC, 

265  'Washing^ton  Street,  Boston. 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MDSIC, 

a  f  aptr  of  art  an&  ^LiUraturt, 

Published  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Boston. 

T^vo  Dollars  per  nnnuna,  in  advance. 

ILi  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  Analysesof  the  notaileM'orks 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music,  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Moral,  Social,  and  Religious  bearings;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  &c.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &c. 

[tl^Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.   Address 

J.  S.  DWIGHT,  21  School  St.  Boston. 


Anthems  for  the  coming  Season. 
Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     9  9   Broadway^  N.T. 

BOYCE.-IF  WE  BELIEVE  THAT  JESUS  DIED.  Verse, 
A.  B.     Vocal  score,  38  cts  ;  Vocal  parts,  19  cts. 

HELMORE  and  NEALE.-CAROLS  FOR  EASTER- 
TIDE Edited  by  rhe  Rev.  Thomas  llELMOitEand  the  Rev. 
J.  M.  Neale.     ]8mo.  13c.     Post  free,  music  folio,  5fl.l3. 

HAWDEL.— I  KNOW  THAT  MY  REDEEMER  LIVETU. 
Soprano  solo,  I9c. 

Since  by  man  came  death.     13c.     Tocal  parts,  50c. 

Behold,  I  tell  j  ou  a  mystery.     Becit.  B.  j  jq^ 

The  trumpet  shall  sound      Air,  b.  J 

Then  shall  be  brought  to  pass.     Recit.        \ 

-— — •  0  Death,  where  is  thy  sting.    Duet,  a.  t.    t  25c. 

But  thanks  be  to  God      Chorusi.  ) 

Then  shall  the  eyes.— He  shall  feed  his  flock.  Air,  13c. 

His  yoke  is  easy.     Chorus,  19c- 

Behold  the  Lamb  of  God:  Chorus.    He  was  despised  : 

Air,  A.     Vocal  score,  25c.     Vocal  parts,  16c. 

HABMAIT.— JESUS  CHRIST  IS  RISEN  TO-DAY.— 
{Hyii.n.)38c. 

Lift,  up  your  heads.    Anthem,  63c. 

JACKSOI^,  (Masham.)— CHRIST  OUR  PASSOVER.  13c. 

Vocal  parts,  13'j. 
KEWT.— HEAR   MY   PRAYER.     Verse,  two  trebles,  and 
chorus.     Folio,  19c.     Octavo,  6c.     Chorus  parts,  3c 

The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd      Verse  lor  treble  or  tenor 

and  bass,  with  chorus,  50c.     Vocal  part.'^,  25c. 

MOWK,  "W.  H.— THE   EASTER   HYMN,  ''Jesus  Christ 

is  risen  to-day."     Cheadle  Prize  Composition.     13c. 
NOBRIS,  THOS.— HEAR  MY  PRAYER.    Treble  solo, 

with  chorus,  44c. 
WOVELLO.— THE  EASTER  HYMN,  newly  adapted  and 

variously  harmonized,  as  Solo,  Trio,  Quartet,  and  Chorus. 

25c.     Class  copy,  3c. 

The  Lord  is  my  strength,  19c.    Vocal  parts,  13c.   Class 

copy,  in  score,  3c. 

PALESTRINA.— BEHOLD  THE  LAMB  OF  GOD.  SA. 

T.  T.  B     31c. 

SE'WELL.— EASTER  HYMN.    25c. 

STROUD.  — HKAR   MY   PRAYER.    Four  voices.    Vocal 

score,  44c.     Vocal  parts,  25e. 
"WEBBE.-CirRlST  BEING  RAISED  FROM  THE  DEAD. 

Vocal  score,  19c. 

Dedicated  (by  permission!  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

CAROLS  FOR  EASTER-TIDE. 

*^*  In  consequence  of  the  great  success  attending  the 
Carols  for  Christmas- TinE,  there  are  no-v  ready,  by  the  same 
Authors,  and  to  be  published  in  the  same  forms, 

CAROLS 

FOR 

Set  to  Ancient  Melodies  by  the  Rev.  TaoMAS  IIelmore,  M.  A. 
Words,  prini  ipally  in  imication  of  the  original,  by  the  Rev. 
J.M.  Neale,  M  A. 

With  Melodies. 

18mn.  size,  sewed 13 

Dirto,        in  packets  of  50 5.00 

Ditto,        Cimipres.sed  lour  Vocal  Farts 25 

With  Voice-Parts  and  Piano-forte  AocoMPANiMEVT. 

Folio  mutic  size 1.13 

The  Words  oslt. 

32mo.  sewed 03 

Ditto,        in  packets  of  50 1.25 

These  Carols  may  he  sung  by  a  Solo  voire,  with  Accompani- 
ment I'lr  the  Hiano  and  Or^an.  in  which  Innn  they  are  printed 
in  Music  Kulio.  Afi  libitum  Vocal  Parts  for  Alto,  Tenor,  and 
Bass,  have  been  added,  iu  order  th.it,  when  these  voire.s  are 
pre.sent,  the  harmony  may  be  rendered  complete  without  an 
iu.strument. 

J.    M.    MOZART, 

B.A.SSO. 

RESIDENCE,    18  MARION  STREET,   BOSTON. 
Address  Kichardson's  Mu-ical  Excliange,  282  Washington  SS. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  nt 
Kichardsoij'a  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  ^Ui  per  quarter  ol  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  JjfSO  per  quarter  of  12  lesson.*-,  one  a  week. 


CHICKERING   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 

i»i..A.iia"0-:F'OH.^r'EJ® , 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


WAREROOMS, 
l!W!C,A.S03NriO     TESIMCE'Ijiai!, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
Apr  29  BOSTON.  tf 


^JOB  PRINTING  neatly  aM  promptly  execnted  at  this 


ED.  B.  ROBINSON, 

Orders  received  at  Rii-hardson's  Musical  Exchange,  282 
Watihington  Street. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO -FORTE, 

Alauofactory,  379  'Washington  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

MR.  J.  C.  D.  PARKER, 

WILL   be  happy  to  give  instruction  in   Piano-forte  and 
Organ   playing,  and  the  Theory  of  Music.     Address:— 
No.  3  llayward  Place.  May  26.  If 

'F-    F.    IDOIDC3-E, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  PIANO-FORTK  HARDWARE, 

10  Beavli  St.  Boston,  and  W.  Cambridge,  Mb. 

1C7-PIAN0S  FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET. 

SIG.    AUGUSTO    BENDELARI, 

RESIDENCE,  No.  66  PINCKNEY  ST. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  56  Knecland  Street. 

MLLE.  GABEIELLE  DE  LAMOITE 

INSTRUCTION    on  ilie   PIANOFORTE, 

And  may  be  addressed  at  her  residence,  55  Hancock  St. 

CARL.    HAUSE 

OVFEUS  his  service.^  na  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bas?  and 
in  the  higher  branches  of  Piano  playing.  The  afrenricin 
of  Amateurs,  Hrofes.-iionjtl  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  wifh 
to  accomplish  thenu'^eives  fnr  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
ing, is  resppctfuUy  requested 

Mr.  Ilause  mav  be  addressed  at  (he  music  stores  of  Nafhan 
Richardson,  282  Washington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Keed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont Kow. 


SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

SMFORTERS  OF  FORE5GI¥  MUSIC, 

H.4.VE   REMOVED    TO 

No.  769  BROADWAY,  corner  of  Ninth  St. 
NEW    Y  0  K  K . 

CARD. 

MR.  PIERRE  BERTHOUD,  Professor  of  Music, 
graduate  of  the  Coiiserv;jtoire  ile  Paris,  pupil  of  Neu- 
mann, Maledeu  and  other  distingui.-^hed  Musicians  at  Piiris, 
begs  to  announce  thar.  he  is  now  ready  to  take  pupils  in  Bos- 
ton, on  the  Piano,  Musical  Coiiipn.sicion,  Harmony,  etc. 

He  isperniitied  to  refer  to  Kev  Dr.  E  N.  Kirk,  Boston  ,  Prof 
Agapsiz,  Prof.  Guyot.  Cambridge;  J.  S.  Dwighr.  Bosti'n. 

Mr.  B  may  be  addressed  at  Nathan  Kichardson's.  Oliver 
■pjtsnn's.and  Keed  &  Ct'.'s  .Music  Stores,  Boston,  or  at  Alonzo 
Tripp's.  Principal  of  the  Young  Ladies' Institute,  now  opening 
at  35  Centre  street,  Koxbury. 

MH.  AUGUST  FRIES, 

Teacher  of  Music,  will  be  ready  to  receive  pupils  after  October 
lofh,and  m^y  be  addressed  at  Richardson's  .Musical  Ex'hauge, 
282  Washington  street,  or  at  his  residence,  lo  Dix  Place. 

ADOLPH     KIELBLOCK, 

TEACHER    or    MUSIC, 
V .    S.    HOTEIi. 

CommunicaHons  can  be  lefr  at  Mr.  Ditson's  inn.«ic  store. 

G.   ANDRil   &;    CO.'S 

jiStpot   of    jportian    anlJ    ©omcstix    ^lusit, 

19   S.  NINTH    STREET,   ABOVE  CHESTNUT, 

(East  side,)  PHILADELPHIA. 

\Cr'^  catalogue  of  our  stock  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  published.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  froji  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  England. 

TEACHER  OF  MUSIC,  265  Washington  St. 

IIESIDENCE 13  SUAWMUT  STREET,  BOSTON. 

TERIVIS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

Tirst  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 5  cts. 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  first  insertion ©12.00 

Do  do  each  subseq  uen  t. . . .  &6  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20ct3. 
Payments  reijuired  in  advance  :  foi  yearly  advercisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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"   OEOKOB  P    REED  &  CO. .  .13  Treuiniit  Kow,       " 

"    A.  M    I.KLAND, Providi-nre.  R  I. 

"    C-   BREOSING 701  Rrraulivay,  New  York. 

"    SCIIAIiFENHEliO   &  LUIS,  769  Bioadwav,  " 

"   GKOIiGK    BUTTON,  .IR Rorliesfer,  N  Y. 

"    G    ANDUE  &  C0....19  South  Ninth  St.  Philii^lclphia. 

"   .)OMN   H    MELI.Oii, Pitt-hur"-,  Pa. 

"    MILLER  &    BKACIIAM...1S1  BiJtimoreSt  Balrjmore. 

"    W.  D.  ZORBAII.M  &  CO, Savannah,  (ia. 

"   W,   F    COLBORN Cini'iniiati,  0. 

"   HOLBROOK  &   LONG Clevrlacd,  0. 


Translated  for  this  Journal. 
ROBERT     FRANZ. 

BY  FRANZ  LISZT. 
[Continued  from  p  17S  ] 

There  are  unquestionably  certain  character- 
istic traits,  through  which  all  artists  look  alike, 
but  there  is  no  universal  type  for  artists  and 
poets.  Poi'try  and  Art  can  be  innate  and  ."ym- 
patlietic  in  all  characters,  and  if  the  Middle 
Age  classed  all  the  temperaments  in  (bur  main 
categories  (sanguine,  choleric,  melancholy  and 
phlegmatic),  so  Aj.brecht  Duheu  in  those 
wonderful  pictures,  in  which  he  represents  the 
meeting  of  four  saints,  each  of  whom  belongs  to 
one  of  the  iiaid  categories,  gives  us  one  of  those 
shining  proofs,  resei'ved  for  genius  to  discover, 
namely  tliat  all  four  have  the  capacity  to  radiate 
that  saci'ed  fire  of  inspiration,  which  makes  poets, 
whether  they  devote  their  lives  to  .-iong,  or  spend 
them  upon  deeds  wliich  furnish  the  mateiial  for 
songs.  One  might  almost  believe  that  no  sub- 
ject seemed  to  that  great  master  worthier  to  be 
glorified  by  the  Sjilendor  of  his  genius  ;  for  there 
is  perha])s  no  second  painting  by  him,  in  wliich 
we  can  admire  the  calm  sublimity  of  his  thought, 
the  depth  of  his  composition,  his  pcnetrat  nir 
intuition  of  the  mysterious  sense  of  lines  and 
of  the  inexplicable,  unlearnable  significance  of 
drawing,  the  power  of  contour,  the  majesty 
of  pose,  the  nobleness  of  folds,  the  as  it  were 
symphonic  effect  of  the  virtuoso-like  treatment  of 
his  coloring,  so  intimately  suited  to  the  subject, 
more  than  here,  where  he  reaches  the  Ideal, 
without  resembling  the  sunny  tints  which  Raphael 
often  strove  for,  or  the  glowing  atmosphere  of 
the  Venetians,  or  the  magical  sheen  of  a  Ru- 
bens, and  without  bordering  either  on  con- 
ventional splendor  or  on  a  too  bald  realism.    In 


the  four  heads  of  this  group  the  leading  types 
are  admirably  discernible,  which,  more  feebly 
or  more  strongly  prominent,  compose  the  funda- 
mental traits  of  the  so  various  organizations  of 
the  artists,  to  whom  the  different  Art-forms  owe 
their  origin.  Here  we  find  the  enthusiastic  trait 
which  generates  the  lyric  Art,  the  burning  lust  for 
action,  which  fires  heroes  or  those  who  sing  of 
heroes;  the  sinking  back  into  oneself,  which 
tends  to  grief,  to  satire,  to  misanthropy,  or  to 
reflection  ;  we  see  the  nervous  irritability,  which 
keeps  the  passions  on  the  strain  and  leads  to 
tragical  developments  or  the  describing  of  them. 

Franz  belongs  to  the  dreamy,  deep  natures, 
which  have  few  expansive  moments.  His  ten- 
der sensibility,  his  fine,  penetrating  spirit,  ha- 
ting every  noise  or  crowd,  keep  him  shut  up 
in  himself,  as  if  afraid  of  every  interchange  of 
opinion,  which  might  degenerate  into  bitterness; 
as  if  he  shrank  from  every  conflict,  in  which  the 
chords  of  his  lyre  too  hastily  struck  might  utter 
tones  less  pure,  less  euphoniotis  and  tender. 
One  might  compare  him  in  more  than  one  res- 
pect with  CiiOPiN ;  nevertheless  there  are  im- 
])ort:'.nt  differences  between  these  artists.  Chopin, 
like  Franz,  withdrew  himself  from  the  centre  of 
the  arena  swarming  with  combatants  under 
various  banners ;  he  also  had  maturely  weighed 
the  ground  of  the  dissensions  which  he  witnessed, 
and  had  given  in  the  adhesion  of  his  convictions 
to  the  one  party,  whose  cause  he  helped  as  it 
were  only  by  the  works  he  executed  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  the  combatants;  he  too 
had  not  drawn  upon  himself  the  enmity  of  those 
from  whom  he  diverged  in  idea,  and  his  produc- 
tions found  a  kind  reception  everywhere.  He 
also  crowded  his  works  within  narrow  borders, 
concentrated  his  invention  in  existing  forms,  to 
which  lie  lent  new  intensity,  new  worth,  new 
vital  faiuliies,  new  turns.  He  too  despised  all 
frivolities  that  bordered  on  his  sphere,  scorned 
to  procure  applause  at  the  ex|iense  of  his  artistic 
conscience,  and  elaborated  every  smallest  product 
of  his  pen  in  the  most  careful  manner,  and  with 
such  success  that  his  compositions  are  marked  by  a 
rare  uniformity  of  their  [leculiar  e.xcellcueies. 
lie  too  has  confided  much  and  of  many  kinds  to 
his  muse;  has  mysteriously  infused  unspoken 
grief,  unconscious  yearnings,  deep  mournings, 
glimmering  consolations  into  his  short  but  expres- 
sive works.  But  Chopin  was  an  extremely 
nervous  nature,  full  of  suppressed  passion ;  ho 
moderated,  but  he  could  not  tame  himself;  and 
every  morning  he  began  anew  the  hard  task  of 
imposing  silence  on  his  boiling  scorn,  his  glowing 
hate,  his  infinite  love,  his  quivering  agony,  his 
feverish  excitement,  striving  to  keep  them  off  by 
by  enveloping  himself  in  a  sort  of  spiritual  intoxi- 


cation, and  by  his  dreams  to  conjure  up  a 
magic  fairy  world,  wherein  he  might  live  and  find  a 
melancholy  bliss,  confined  within  the  limits  of  his 
Art.  As  thoroughly  subjective  as  Franz  in  his 
creations,  he  succeeded  still  less  than  he  in  sepa- 
rating himself  for  a  moment  from  himself,  so  as 
to  view  things  objectively,  and  by  the  choice  and 
treatment  of  his  material  indicate  his  feeling 
mediately  rather  than  directly.  For  the  very 
reason  that  he  was  so  pre-occupied  in  battling 
with  passions  as  violent  as  they  were  violently  sup- 
pressed, it  was  almost  impossible  for  him  to  win  the 
leisureforalongconlinued  work.  The  best  part  of 
his-  works  was  included  within  small  dimensions 
and  could  not  be  otherwise,  since  every  single 
one  of  these  was  but  the  fruit  of  one  short  mo- 
ment of  reflection,  which  sufliced  to  reproduce 
the  tears  and  dreams  of  one  day.  Nearly  all 
composers  begin  with  seeking  the  mnre  or  less 
direct  e.xpression  of  their  individuality  in  Art, 
whether  it  be  in  the  lyrical,  the  dramatic  or  the 
epic  form.  Those  who  are  gifted  with  invention 
of  a  decidedly  objective  character,  have  soon 
exhausted  this  first  tendency,  soon  satisfied  this 
first  necessity, ofien  so  quickly  that  they  have  never 
given  to  the  world  the  songs  that  bloomed  in  this 
period.  In  others  this  vein  is  of  longer  dura- 
tion ;  they  find  full  satisfiction  in  it  and  bring 
forth  in  it  a  whole  series  of  excellent  and  admi- 
rable compositions.  Artists,  in  whom  feeling 
predominates,  remain  a  long  time  or  forever  in 
this  manner  of  creating.  Chopin  was  one  of 
those  who  never  emancipate  themselves  from 
it,  or  who  at  least  would  never  have  acquired 
importance  in  other  forms,  supposing  some  mis- 
taken effort  to  have  turned  them  that  way. 

We  know  not  whether  Franz,  who  already 
occupies  so  predominant  a  position  as  a  lyric 
poet,  will  feel  it  in  his  mission  to  exiend  the 
circle  of  his  intellectual  creation  further.  His 
thus  far  published  eftbrts  in  the  church  style 
warrant  the  conjecture  that  the  time  will  come 
for  him,  when,  if  he  does  not  purposely  restrain 
the  free  course  of  his  native  genius,  he  will  feel 
within  him  both  the  impulse  and  the  power  for 
more  extensive  undertakings.  TVo  cherish  the 
conviction  too,  that  to  whatever  of  the  existing 
forms  he  may  finally  attach  himself,  whether 
to  the  liturgy,  to  the  sacred  or  the  so-called 
secular  Oratorio,  or  what  not,  and  however  he 
may  mould  these  to  his  own  peculiar  genius,  he 
will  achieve  not  less  distinction  than  he  has  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  song;  for  he  belongs  to 
those  profoundly  reflective  minds,  who  never 
leave  a  work,  to  which  ihey  have  entrusted  the 
purest  and  noblest  portion  of  themselves,  until 
they  have  sin'ceeded  with  the  utmost  care  and 
pains  in  attaining  to  the  fair  proportion  between 
form  and  substance. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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Translated  for  this  Journal. 

The  Mission  of  Mozart. 

Leading  Chahactf.ristics  of  his  Genius  and 
his  wokks. 

BY  A.  OULlBICHEPr. 
(Continued  from  pa^  179  ) 

Mozart  never  was  the  favorite  of  any 

public  and  he  never  will  be.  Publics  are  Ger- 
man, French,  Italian ;  Mozart  is  universal 

...  It  is  clear,  after  the  character  which  we 
have  recognized  in  his  masterworks,  that  they 
must  formerly  have  wanted  all  the  conditions  of 
popularity  even  more  than  they  do  now ;  yet 
in  the  estimation  of  musicians  he  lias  grown  con- 
tinually greater  to  this  day.  He  commonly 
figures  in  the  second  line  upon  the  musical  re- 
pertoire of  Europe  ;  but  that  place  he  maintains 
in  spite  of  all  the  revolutions  of  modern  taste, 
so  that,  althounh  continually  eclipsed  in  the  eyes 
of  the  multitude  by  reigning  fashions,  he  always 
seems  more  choice  and  graceful  than  the  passing 
fashion. 

This  crescendo    of  fame,   which   has   already 
outlasted   a  century,  presupposes   that   Mozart's 
reputation  commenced  with  piano.     And  in  fact, 
the  many   composers  who  stood  much  higher  in 
the   estimation  of  contemporaries   than   he   did, 
the  cold  reception  of  his  operas  in  Vienna,  which 
rejected  his  Don  Juan,  (nor  did  Europe  know  it, 
since  for  years  it  was  kept  back  within  the  limits 
of  Germany  and  Bohemia,  like  confiscated  goods 
in  a  custom  house)  ;    moreover   the   sad  expedi- 
ents to  which  our  hero  had  to  have   recourse  to 
earn  a  livelihood ;  all  prove  how  ill  he  was  ap- 
preciated in  spite  of  the  celebrity  which  he   al- 
ready enjoyed,  and  which  he  owed  quite  as  much 
to  his  calumniators  as  to  his  admirers.     In  regard 
to  this  point  my  readers  will  observe  with  some 
surprise,  in  which  a  little  pride  may  mingle,  the 
great  difference  between  the  publics  of  that  day 
and  of  this.   All  the  great  masterpieces  of  the  lyric 
stage,  which    our   own     century    has   produced, 
have  been  received  at  once  in  Europe  with  unan- 
imous  applause ;     the  justice   which   the  public 
owes  to  authors,  has  never  let  itself  be   waited 
for  beyond  the  first  few  representations.     From 
this  prompt  and  general  recognition  of  the  beau- 
tiful  one   may  imagine  the  feebleness,    the  un- 
certainty  and   frequently    the    ludicrousness   of 
the  judgments   passed   by   the  dilettanti  of  the 
eighteenth  century  ;  and  also  the   Eesthetic  deaf- 
ness, with  which  they  seem  to  have  been  visited, 
when  things,  which  ought    to  have   transported 
them  into   the  seventh   heavens,  could  pass   by 
them  with  leaving  any  traces.     Mozart  was  right 
perhaps   in  calling  them  long  ears.     But  I  say 
no ;    Mozart  was  wrong,  like  those  who  judge 
in  this  way  now.     The  music-lovers  of  the  last 
century  had  no  longer  ears  than  we  and  judged 
precisely  as  we  shou'd  have  done  in  their  place. 
Between  us  lies  only  the  difl'erence  of  standpoint. 
Ours  proceeds  from  Mozart's  works  themselves  ; 
these  form  our  point  of  departure  in  music,  and 
these  will  still  appear  the   goal   which  no   one 
until  HGW  has  gone   beyond.     Hence   it   is   easy 
for  us  to  see  and   judge  correctly  all  that  ap- 
proaches this  height  without  reaching  it ;  we  look 
down    from     above,     whereas   the   music-lovers 
before  us  looked  up  from  below,  through  the  mist 
which  I  have  sought  to  define   by  analyzing  the 
impression  of  the   contrapuntal  music  upon   an 
uncultivated  ear. 


From  1780  to  1791  the  musical  standpoint  for 
works  for  the  theatre  proceeded  from  the  works 
of  a  PicciNi,  Sacchini,  Mautini,  Paisiello, 
and  at  the  best  a  Gluck  and  Salieiii.     If  we 
would  be  just,   then,    to  the  amateurs  of  the  last 
century,  we   should   have   to  take  some  one  of 
those  scores  and  compare  it  even  in  the  smallest 
details  and  through   all   relations  with  the  score 
of  the  Don  Juan.     From  such  a  study,  as  inter- 
esting  as  it   were   easy   in  this   day,  would  the 
justification  of  Mozart's   contemporaries  make  it- 
self apparent,  and  our  astonishment  would  turn 
to  another   subject   and   become   nothing   more 
than    a   profound   respect   for    the   appreciative 
Prague  public.     We  should  find  that  Mozart  in 
his  day  confounded  all  the  habits  and  the  boldest 
e.^iectations  of  the  ear ;    that   he    infused   into 
his  hearers  a  multitude  of  marvellous  and  com- 
plex feelings,  to  which  they  had  not  been  accus- 
tomed  from    the   stage ;    that   his  melody   must 
have  sounded  strange  and  his  harmony  extremely 
hard.      Inistead  of    presenting  a  single  leailing 
melody,  he  flung  his  hearers   into  an    extended 
combination  of  variously  designed  and  measured 
voices,  rivalling   each  other  in  melodic   import- 
ance  and    complicating    the   harmony   as   in   a 
fugue   with  several  subjects.     All    this   involved 
his  first  hearers  in  a  bewildering  Egyptian  dark- 
ness, in  a  labyrinth  without  any  clue,  where  the 
attention  got  lost,  because  it  had  not  learned  to 
divide  itself     Such  multifarious  forms  must  have 
sounded     unconnected,    anti-euphonious,     unen- 
durable, since  they  only   penetrated  to  the  ma- 
terial organ  and  not  to  the   soul,   which   would 
have  placed  them  in  their  mutual   relations  and 
through  the  infinite  variety  of  particulars  would 
have  seized  the  sublime   unity  of  the  ensemble. 
They  could  not  see  ihe  foretit  for  Ike  multitude  of 
trees. 

But  not  alone  for  the  great  mass  of  the  public 
must  Mozart  have  been  unintelligible  in  many  of 
his  compositions;  many  men  who  understood  the 
art  of  composition,  held  themselves  justified,  upon 
the  authority  of  their  books,   as   well  as  of  their 
ears,   in   condemning   him.      In  this  connection 
I   am   reminded   of   a    well-known   anecdote. — 
Haydn  found  himself  one  day  in  a  company  of 
fellow   artists,   where    they   were   talking  of  an 
opera  that   had    been   given    in    Vienna.      All 
voices  united  in  finding  fault  with   it ;    they  said 
it  was  too  much  overladen  with  learned  harmony ; 
called  it  a  heavy,  unequally  finished,  too  chaotic 
music.      Too  chaotic,   observe:  "What    do  you 
think,   father  Haydn?"     "I   cannot  decide   the 
matter;  all  that  I  know   is,  that  Mozart  is   the 
greatest  composer  in  the  world."     This  condemn- 
ed opera  was  called  :    Don  Giovanni,  osia  it  Dis- 
soluto  puTiilo.    ..... 

Among  all  the  princes  in  music,  from  Josquim 
to  Palestrina,  Mozart  alone  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  in  constant  conflict  with  his  epoch 
and  his  judges.  This  misfortune  was  his  destiny, 
and  this  destiny,  while  it  crushed  the  man  down 
to  earth,  led  the  artist  on  to  execute  point  for 
point  the  instructions  of  Providence,  the  purport 
of  which  we  have  expounded  in  the  beginning  of 
this  chapter. 

One  circumstance,  which  must  not  be  left  out 
of  sight,  and  which  is  very  easily  explained,  is 
this :  that  no  composer  could  have  acted  with 
less  freedom  in  the  choice  of  his  own  labors, 
than  Mozart.  We  know  his  partiality  for  works 
of  the  stage,  and  therein  his   taste   harmonized 


completely  with  his  interests.  The  existence  of 
a  dramatic  composer  in  the  fashion  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  was  fortunate  and  brilliant,  although 
his  income  approached  less  nearly  than  it  would 
to-day  the  salary  of  the  singers,  and  the  tyranny 
of  a  prima  donna  or  a  primn  iiomo  weighed  more 
heavily  upon  him.  On  the  other  hand  operas 
grew  obsolete  more  rapidly,  were  manufac- 
tured in  a  greater  number  and  with  less  ex- 
pense; celebrity  was  much  more  cheaply  earned. 
Had  a  maestro  in  Naples,  Rome,  Milan  or  Venice 
reaped  a  success,  orders  flowed  in  on  him  from 
all  sides  ;  he  was  invited  abroad  ;  he  could  choose 
according  to  his  humor  and  could  work  just  so 
much  as  his  strength  permitted.  Was  he  dis- 
posed to  settle  down  somewhere,  accept  a  lucra- 
tive and  honorable  post ;  why,  he  might  choose 
among  the  music-loving  courts  of  Germany, 
which  were  bidding  for  him  with  offers  of  the 
direction  of  their  theatres  and  chapels.  A  hun- 
dred or  more  operas  might  easily  mark  the  traces 
of  such  a  career,  without  counting  the  church 
music  and  the  concert  and  chamber  music  written 
in  the  operatic  style.  Mozart  exerted  himself  a 
long  time  to  get  such  a  place,  he,  who  was  able 
to  compose  operas  as  fast  as  his  brother  artists  in 
Italy,  and  to  make  them  as  good  too  as  many  a 
masterwork  in  our  day,  which  has  cost  its  author 
several  years  work.  But  Mozart  as  a  dramatic 
composer  lacked  employment.  During  the 
twelve  years  that  he  lived  in  Vienna,  only  three 
pieces  were  ordered  of  him  for  the  imperial 
theatre:  viz.  the  Entfiihrung  aus  dew.  Seraglio, 
the  Nozze  di  Figaro,  and  Cosi  Jan  tutte.  As  for 
the  first  of  these,  none  but  a  German  could  have 
been  commissioned  to  write  it,  because  the  object 
was  to  found  a  national  opera ;  as  to  the  two 
other  librettos,  it  may  easily  be  believed  that  few 
Italian  masters  would  have  wished  them.  For- 
eign countries  showed  him  the  same  indifference. 
Italy,  which  had  adopted  the  child,  denied  the 
man ;  no  impresario  saw  fit  to  negociate  with 
the  composes  of  Idomeneo.  France  had  forgot- 
ten the  very  name  of  Mozart.  In  Germany  to 
be  sure  this  name  had  some  ring;  but  the  mana- 
gers of  the  native  companies  seem  quite  as  little 
to  have  thought  that  it  would  be  of  any  use  to 
employ  the  composer  of  Belmonte  e  Costanza. 
Not  one  made  him  an  oflTer  until  the  year  1791. 
With  the  exception  of  Vienna,  where  he  lived, 
only  one  provincial  capital  ordered  two  operas  of 
him  for  its  Italian  theatre. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  Mozart  had 
been  better  understood  by  his  public,  he  would 
have  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  a  class  of 
works,  the  most  brilliant  and  most  lucrative  of  all, 
for  which  he  detected  in  himself  as  great  a  calling 
as  a  passion.  He  would  have  made  only  operas 
and  would  have  found  no  time  to  produce  any- 
thing else.  But  by  composing  a  libretto  every 
two  years  he  would  have  scarcely  earned  his 
daily  bread.  We  know  wdiat  compensation  he 
received  for  his  best  dramatic  works.  Don  Juan 
brought  him  in  a  hundred  ducats,  and  the  Zau- 
herjlole  nothing,  if  we  may  trust  Herr  von  Nissen. 
Having  no  position  and  no  income  besides  the 
imperial  alms  of  800  gulden,  Mozart  had  to  ac- 
commodate himself  to  circumstances,  to  serve 
the  public  individually,  since  it  was  denied  him 
to  serve  it  in  the  mass ;  he  had  to  seek  commis- 
sions of  all  sorts  and  furnish  himself  for  all  occa- 
sions in  which  people  resort  to  a  man  of  his 
trade.     His  relations  to  the  public  made  him  like 
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the  artists  of  the  Middle  Ages,  who  worked  at 
painting,  sculpture,  music,  lilte  guilds  of  masons 
or  joiners.  Like  them  he  had  his  shop,  in 
■which  composition,  playing  and  instruction  were 
to  be  had  cheap.  Nothing  was  wanting  but  the 
street  sign  :  All  kindx  of  musical  tvares  made  and 
sold  here  of  the  best  qualily  and  fm-  a  fixed  price. 
It  wouhl  have  drawn  crowds  to  him.  Master! 
I  want  some  German  songs  for  my  daughter  ;  the 
words  I  have  with  me.  —  I  should  like  an  Italian 
aria,  with  conlrabasso  ohUgato,  for  my  wife. — 
And  I  should  like  some  trumpet  pieces  and  sig- 
nals for  my  squadron.  —  But  I  should  like  a 
pretty  little  piece  in  F  minor,  I  am  very  fond  of 
that  key,  for  a  musical  clock ;  but  the  price  must 
be  rao.st  reasonable.  —  IIo,  master  Wolfgang! 
half  a  dozen  minuets,  and  as  many  contradances 
and  landler  waltzes ;  but  you  must  make  haste, 
for  they  are  for  the  next  ball  to  be  given  by 
prince  X.  —  My  case  is  still  more  urgent ;  1  give 
a  niusi<al  party  to-morrow  evening,  it  is  my 
name  day.  Bring  along  your  best,  nothing  shall 
be  wanting  on  my  part :  you  shall  have  five  du- 
cats and  your  supper!  —  Well,  my  dear,  how 
about  that  flute  trio,  which  I  ordered  of  you  last 
year  and  paid  for  it  beforehand?  (A  lie,  as  we 
shall  see).  —  And  that  Cantata,  brother,  which 
we  want  to  sing  at  our  Masonic  festival ;  have 
you  thought  about  it  V  It  takes  [ilace  day  after 
to-morrow.  —  One  last  messenger  a[ipears  on  the 
threshold  carefully  wrapt  up  in  his  mantle.  I 
am  in  no  hurry,  I  can  wait.  I  need  a  mass  for 
the  dead;  for  whom  you  will  soon  learn,  without 
my  tellii  g  you.  —  And  to  all  those  people  Mozart 
replies,  to  one  :  My  lord  or  my  lady,  I  am  at 
your  service;  to  another;  I  will  do  my  best  to 
serve  you  ;  to  this  one  :  your  order  lies  ready;  to 
that  one  :  please  have  [laticnce  yet  a  little  while. 
Tlie  reader  will  remember  that,  besiiles  the 
the  orders  which  brought  in  money,  Mozart  made 
a  multitude  of  things  for  his  friends  and  comriides, 
for  which  he  would  take  nothing;  these  should 
certainly  have  made  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to 
reward  him  with  more  than  a  mere  "  thank  you." 
ilis  scholars,  as  well  as  his  customers,  were  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  paying  and  the  not  paying, 
ac<oriling  as  music  was  a  matter  of  love  or  of 
S|iecuIa!ion  with  them.  To  the  one  class  he  went; 
the  others  came  to  him.  For  the  scholars  in 
composition  he  required  examples  ;  for  those  on 
the  piano  pieces  of  progressive  difficulty.  That 
made  further  occupntion.  Willi  all  these  re- 
sources Mozart  combined  still  another,  his  more 
worthy,  source  of  income ;  namely,  public  con- 
certs, musical  evenings  in  the  companies  of  the 
higher  nobility  and  subscripiion  academies,  as 
they  used  to  be  called.  We  know  not  how  much 
these  sources  of  income  amounted  to,  but  so 
much  is  clear,  that  Mozart  underloi  k  ;m  enorm- 
ous qnantiiy  of  labor  in  them  all.  He  was  not 
one  of  the  ariisis  who  spend  six  months  in  the 
ye^ir  in  studying  a  piece  and  the  other  six  in 
playing  it.  In  these  concerts  every  thing  had  to 
be  by  him  and  new  ;  an  excellent  means  of  con- 
vincing the  public  to  sati(!ty  of  an  artist's  talent. 
[To  be  continued,] 


(From  the  London  Times,  Feb.  19.) 

Death  of  Mr.  John  Braham. 

On  Sunday  (Feb.  16)  a  musician,  who  may  be 
said  to  have  formed  a  connecting  link  between  the 
men  of  the  present  generation  and  their  grand- 
fathers, breathed  his  last.    Seldom  has  there  been 


so  remarkable  a  case  of  profe.s.sional  longevity  as 
that  of  Mr.  John  Brahaui.  There  is  scarcely  a 
person  living  too  old  or  too  young  to  have  heard 
him  sing. 

Born  at  London  in  1774,  of  parent?  of  the  He- 
brew persua-ion,  he  is  one  of  the  many  int.tances 
of  that  aptitude  of  the  Jewish  race  for  music 
which  can  scarcely  have  escaped  the  notice  of  any 
observer  of  the  present  age.  At  a  very  early  age 
he  was  confided,  already  an  orphan,  to  the  care 
of  Leoni,  an  Italian  smger  of  celebrity,  ami  miide 
his  debut  as  a  public  singer  before  he  had  attained 
his  1 1th  year,  when,  from  the  quidity  and  compass 
of  his  voice,  he  was  enabled  to  sing  several  bra- 
X'urn  songs  that  had  been  written  for  Ma<lame 
Mara.  When  he  lost  his  boyish  voice  his  future 
prospects  appeared  doubtful,  but  he  found  a  gen- 
erous [latron  in  Mr.  Abraham  Goldsmith,  and  be- 
came a  professor  of  the  piano.  On  his  voice  re- 
gaining its  power  he  went  to  Bath,  and  there,  in 
the  year  1764,  made  his  first  appearance  at  some 
concerts  that  took  place  under  the  direction  of 
M.  Kauzzini,  who,  appreciating  his  talent,  gave 
him  musical  instruction  for  three  years. 

Iti  1796  young  Braham  was  engaged  by  the 
still-remendiered  com|ioscr.  Signer  Storace,  for 
Drury-lane  Theatre,  and  his  de'bul  (ivhich  was  in 
an  opera  called  Malnnovd)  was  so  successful  that 
in  the  year  following  he  was  engaged  lor  the  Ital- 
ian Opera-house.  Ho|)ing,  however,  to  achieve  a 
re]iutalion  more  permanent  than  could  be  obtained 
by  any  other  course,  he  resolved  to  visit  Italy  and 
there  to  complete  his  nmsical  education.  Florence 
was  the  first  city  at  which  he  appeared  in  public; 
thence  he  went  to  Milan  and  afterwards  to  Genoa, 
at  which  latter  place  he  studied  composition  under 
Isola. 

Leaving  Italy  in  consequence  of  numerous  so- 
licitations from  his  own  country,  where  the  intel- 
ligence of  his  Italian  successes  had  awakened  a 
lively  curiosity,  he  made  his  debut  at  Covent-gar- 
dcn  in  1801.  This  is  the  point  from  which  may 
be  dated  that  triumphant  career  during  which  he 
created  a  constant  /'«?-o?-e,  the  efi'ect  of  which  has 
lasted  in  some  degree  even  to  the  present  day. 
A  vocalist  who  was  also  an  accomplished  musician 
was  a  rare  spectacle  at  the  loiumeticement  of  the 
present  centur}',  and  for  many  }ears  he  was  with- 
out a  competitor.  Long  after  his  voice  had  lost 
its  original  power  he  was  successively  engaged  at 
several  theatres  on  the  strength  of  a  reputation 
which  seemed  undyinu,  and  his  proficiency  in 
singing  Handel's  music  was  universally  acknowl- 
edged when  his  career  as  a  ilramaiic  vocalist  had 
reached  its  termination.  The  facts  may  be  deemed 
interesting  that  the  opera  in  which  he  maile  his 
first  a[>pearance  after  his  return  fmm  Italy  was  a 
work  by  Messrs.  Mazzinghi  and  Reeve,  entitled 
the  Chains  of  the  Heart,  that  lor  a  series  of  years 
(terminating  in  1816)  he  sjiig  at  the  King's 
Theatre,  in  concert  with  Me.sdames  Billlnglon, 
Foilor,  and  Grassini ;  and  that  when  Weber  com- 
posed his  Ojiera  Obertni  for  the  Enelish  stage  he 
was  the  original  Sir  Huon. 

While  his  success  as  a  vocalist  was  without  pre- 
cedent, Mr.  Braham  was  also  renowned  as  a  com- 
poser. Not  only  did  he  wiite  .several  of  the  most 
[lopular  songs,  but  he  composed  a  tolerably  haig 
list  of  entire  0[)cras,  as  they  were  called  in  their 
time,  though,  ac<ording  to  present  notions,  they 
were  merely  dramas,  interspersed  with  occasional 
songs.  Of  these  the  most  i  elebraled  were  per- 
haps the  Cabinet  and  the  Deril's  Bridge,  relics  of 
which  will  be  found  in  every  old-fasiiioned  bonk. 

The  only  vocation  which  Mr.  Braham  tried 
without  success  was  that  of  the  manager.  The 
St.  James's  Theatre,  which  he  bnilt  as  an  opei'a- 
hou.se,  and  which  was  fiisl  opened  in  1836,  never 
satisfactorily  answered  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  originally  intended. 

In  private  life  Mr.  Braham  was  generally  re- 
spected, lie  moved  in  good  society,  and  among 
his  actpiaintance  his  fame  as  a  man  of  extensive 
information  and  as  a  humorous  retailer  of  anec- 
dote was  scarcely  inferior  to  his  reputation  as  a 
vocalist  among  the  general  public. 


ViVIER    AND     HIS     FRENCH     HORN.  —  Lent 

brings  the  vast  flock  of  musicians  to  Paris.    Vivier 


comes  among  them  this  year,  and  as  much  of  a 
mountebank  as  ever.  Every  day  brings  some  new 
story  about  him.  The  fiillowing  is  the  best  one  I 
have  heard  recently.  This  fellow  "  has  too  much 
dignity"  (Goil  save  the  mark,)  to  put  himself  into 
a  good  humor  and  become  diverting,  when  for- 
mally asked  to  do  so;  and  whenever  such  a 
request  is  made,  he  becomes  at  once  stiff  and  for- 
mal. At  an  evening  party  last  week  this  appeal 
was  made  with  the  usual  result,  and  as  the  hostess 
and  the  guests  in.sisted  upon  it  very  indelicately, 
he  feiuned  compliance,  and  asked  for  a  violin.  It 
was  given  him  amid  the  loud  cries  of  the  company 
— now  we  are  going  to  have  fun  !  Vivier  dei-hi red 
that  with  that  king  of  instruments  he  could  ex- 
press everythinar,  imitate  all  sounds,  depict  all 
scenes.  Now  I  am  going  to  exhibit  a  limping 
gentleman  going  to  a  railway  station  and  pressed 
for  time ;  he  arrives  too  late ;  the  train  goes  off 
as  he  enters  the  station.  Imitative  music  could 
not  have  been  more  [lerfeet,  and  everybody  roared 
exce[it  the  brother  of  the  hostess,  who  was  lame. 
Vivier  next  gave  notice  that  he  was  going  to  rep- 
resent a  lady  who  stammers  a  great  deal,  and  who 
is  exceedingly  stingy,  disputing  with  a  hack-driver 
because  she  will  give  him  no  pourboire.  It  was 
admirable,  and  everybody,  except  the  mistress  of 
the  house,  who  stutters  and  passes  for  a  too  econ- 
omical lady,  laughed  heartily.  Then  he  gave  a 
blond  German  makinu  love  to  the  French  brunette, 
who  talks  gently  and  languidly,  which  everybody 
found  very  comical,  except  a  lady  and  a  gentle- 
man present.  For  nearly  an  hour  Vivier  contin- 
ued to  ridicule  some  of  the  guests,  without  mercy 
and  without  delicacy,  and  broke  all  the  laws  of 
good-breeding  and  trampled  on  every  sentiment 
of  gentlemanly  bosoms,  because  his  hostess  toigot 
one  of  the  precepts  of  politeness,  which  he  gives 
but  loo  much  cause  to  believe  is  numbered  among 
none  of  those  which  he  reckons  as  canons  of 
social  commerce. —  Corr.  N.  0.  Picayune. 


(From  the  Kolnische-Zcitung.) 

The  Mozart  Festival. 

The  Mozart  Festival  has  swept  by — On  the 
occasion  of  the  hundredth  return  of  Mozart's 
birth-day,  a  musico-[iliilanthrophical  association 
has  been  called  into  life,  and  adorned  with  his 
name — may  it  thrive  and  prosper!  We  have 
been  reniiniled  at  Frankfort  how  much  good  has 
been  already  ell'ected  by  the  Mozart-Sliftung 
there — may  it  be  as  lasting  in  its  result  as  Mozart's 
works!  In  Vienna,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
discover  the  grove  of  our  dear  Wolfgang  Ama'leus 
— perhaps  it  has  been  successful — but,  in  reality, 
it  does  not  much  matter,  after  all.  There  is  one 
thing  that  has  not  been  thought  of  on  this  occasion, 
namely,  that  Mozart's  manuscripts  aie  not  pre- 
serveil  in  their  greatest  possible  completeness  for 
posterity.  If  nolhing  is  done  in  the  matter,  peo- 
ple will  talk,  in  a  humlred  jears,  of  the  unartistic 
sentiments  of  our  generation,  as  we  now  talk, 
perhaps  with  some  exaggeration,  of  the  genera- 
tion which  neglected  to  mark  Mozart's  grave  with 
a  stone. 

It  is  well-known  that  nearly  all  Mozart's  com- 
positions, in  his  orit;inal  hand-writinu;,  are  in  the 
possession  of  the  Messrs.  Andre,  of  Frankforl-on- 
the-Maine.  His  earliest  and  his  latest  work.s — 
printed  and  unprinted — an  incalculable  treasure 
— are  all  there.  Messrs.  Andre,  who  have  a  real 
love  for  Art,  are  not  a'one  proud  of  possessing 
these  musical  relics,  but  h.ive,  in  the  interest  of 
Art,  maile  the  best  use  of  them,  partly  by  publish- 
ing man}'  works  hitherto  unknown  and  partly  by 
the  politeness  with  which  they  allow  them  to  be 
viewed,  as  well  as  for  the  free  use  of  them  which 
they  granted  Professor  Jahn  for  his  excellent 
work  on  Mozart.  But  it  is  manifest  that  the  com- 
pleteness and  security  of  such  a  collection,  with 
the  changes  to  which  the  circumstances  of  private 
individuals  are  exposed,  are  not  assured,  as  long 
as  the  collection  is  in  the  hands  of  such  persons, 
however  honorable.  The  question  is,  therefore, 
to  place  Mozart's  manuscripts  in  some  place 
where  they  may  be  safely  preserved  and  easily 
accessible  to  posterity — only  a  public  library 
unites    both   these    advantages,    and,    therefore, 
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within  the  walls  of  such  an  institution  must  these 
relics  be  deposited. But  in  whic  h  one  ? 

Prussinns  will  propose  Berlin ;  Saxons,  Dres- 
den;  and  Bavarians,  Munieh — but  (or  Mozart's 
manuscripts,  after  all,  there  is  "  only  one  imperial 
city,  only  one  Vienna."*  However  much  the 
Viennese  may  have  sinned  anainst  the  great  man, 
the  influence  which  their  manners  and  customs, 
their  love  of  music,  and  the  |)lace  they  inhabit, 
together  with  its  neighborhood,  e-xercised  upon 
him  cannot  be  denied,  although  it  <'annot  be  the 
object  of  these  lines  to  prove  it.  Mozart  belongs 
especially  to  Vienna,  that  is,  to  the  Vienna  of  his 
time,  just  as  Correggio  belongs  to  the  city  of 
Parma — for  there  it  was  that  he  lived  and  loved, 
that  he  sulfered  and  created — and  although  the 
outward  covering  of  his  mind  can  no  longer  be 
found  there,  at  least  the  outward  covering  of  the 
works  of  his  mind,  if  1  may  so  express  myself, 
may  be  contemplated  with  respect  and  love. 

But  now  comes  the  question  at  which  good  na- 
ture stops.  Who  is  to  [)ay  the  expense  necessary 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  treasures  in  question  ? 

Who  other  than  the  descendant  of  Joseph  II., 
that  noble  Emperor,  who  loved  Mozart,  and  urged 
him  to  many  of  his  most  beautiful  creations,  even 
though  he  gave  iiim  but  little  money  ?  Joseph 
<]id  not  think  of  monej',  any  more  than  Mozart — 
they  were  two  geniuses ;  but  the  best  proof  how 
highly  the  partiality  of  his  Emperor  was  prized 
by  the  musician  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  the 
-latter  refused  the  most  brilliant  offers  from  other 
places  in  order  to  remain  near  him. 

We  cannot,  however,  expect  that  a  young  mon- 
arch, in  whose  hands  a  part  of  the  history  of 
Europe  rests,  should  think  of  original  manuscripts, 
even  though  they  are  those  of  Mozart.  The  im- 
portance of  their  acquisition  must  be  brought 
home  to  him;  their  preservation  must  be  repre- 
sented to  him  as  the  wish  of  the  most  educated 
and  most  eminent  persons  in  the  nation — and  he 
will  then,  without  doubt,  expend,  both  readily  and 
willingly,  the  two  or  three  guilders,  or  even  thou- 
sands if  necessary  for  the  object  in  view. 

Let  musicians,  and  the  lovers  of  music,  bestir 
themselves  in  this  business,  from  Hamburgh  to 
Salzburgh,  from  Berlin  to  Vienna,  from  Konigs- 
berg  to  Cologne.  If  in  every  city  and  in  every 
little  town,  in  which  the  strains  of  Mozart  have 
produced  their  happy  effect,  addresses  are  drawn 
up,  expressing  their  wish,  and  if  these  addresses 
bear  the  signatures  of  all  those  who  love  and 
exercise  the  art,  such  a  chorus  of  thousands  of 
voices  will  reach  the  of  the  mighty  monarch, 
Herr  Vesque  von  Piittling  (Hoven)  in  Vienna, 
and  assuredly  not  find  them  shut  to  the  appeal, 
who  is  at  the  same  time  a  high  official  and  an  excel- 
lent musician,  will,  no  doubt,  willingly  allow  the 
addresses  to  be  forwarded  to  him,  in  order,  when 
they  are  all  collected,  to  send  them  on  in  the 
right  course,  and  a  successful  result  cannot  and 
will  not  be  wanting. 

May  musical  and  non-musical  papers  interest 
themselves  in  this  business,  whether  they  look  upon 
my  project  as  good  or  bad.  One  thim;  is  certain : 
we  must  profit  by  the  present  moment,  if  the 
question,  like  so  many  others  having  nought  to  do 
with  material  interests,  is  not  to  be  carried  away 
by  the  stream  of  time.  In  London,  the  manu- 
scripts of  Handel,  that  German  musician  whom 
England  in  so  many  respects  made  her  own,  are 
shown  with  pride  in  the  Royal  Library.  Beet- 
hoven's manuscripts  are  scattered  about  all  over 
the  world,  and  only  the  very  smallest  portion  of 
those  of  Haydn  are  to  be  found — a  lucky  star  has 
yet  preserved  those  of  Mozart.  May  they  remain, 
for  the  most  distant  times,  with  the  people  whom 
the  great  man  with  pride  named  his  own  I 

Ferdinand  Hillee. 

Cologne,  Ist  February,  1856. 
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Minpr  Music. 
Minor  music  is  most  peculiarly  the  music  of 
passion.      It  is  not  always  plaintive ;  now  and 
then  it  bursts  out  in  the  grandest  strains.    But " 

•  "  Es  gibt  nur  eine  Kaisei-stadt,  nur  tin  Wien,"  is  a  pro- 
Terbial  expression  in  Germany. 


it  always  addresses  the  emotional  part  of  our 
nature.  Its  softness  is  always  tinged  with  melan- 
choly; its  grandeur  is  always  dark  and  myste- 
rious: but  whether  soft  or  strong,  hurried  or 
slow,  we  feel  that  the  deepest,  holiest  recesses  of 
our  being  are  penetrated  and  passions  awakened 
there  of  which  we  were  before  almost  uncon- 
scious. 

The  effect  of  major  music  is  commonly  light 
and  cheerful.  It  may  indeed  be  full  of  tender- 
dess,  or  sparkle  with  brilliant  tones,  or  come  up 
with  a  flourish  of  trumpets.  Still,  it  is  always 
reasonable,  always  human.  There  is  nothing 
mysterious  or  incomprehensible  in  it. 

Both  modes  are  differently  affected  by  change 
of  power  or  movement.  In  major  passages  a 
slow  movement  gives  the  air  of  solemnity  :  in 
minor,  the  strain  becomes  a  dirge.  In  the 
major  mode,  loudness  leads  from  cheerful  to  sub- 
lime :  in  the  minor  mode,  it  changes  the  effect 
from  plaintive  or  penitential  to  a  glowing  granr 
deur. 

Perhaps  these  two  modes  of  music  may  not 
improperly  be  regarded  as  representing  two  styles 
of  literary  composition.  The  major  represents 
the  prose  of  music,  and  the  minor  its  poetry. 
The  musical  imagination  is  as  distinct  from  the 
musical  understanding,  as  these  powers  or  facul- 
ties are  from  each  other  with  respect  to  other 
subjects  than  music.  If  major  strains  affect 
the  understanding,  the  minor  mode  touches  the 
imagination,  warming  the  heart  of  sympathy,  or 
kindling  the  fires  of  intense  emotion. 

When  the  mind  is  in  harmony  with  music  in 
the  minor  key,  whether  plaintive  or  grand,  it  is 
not  in  its  normal  condition.  It  is  either  in  a 
state  of  lassitude,  like  physical  exhaustion,  or 
else  is  subject  to  unusual  tension.  Laughing,  or 
at  least  smiling,  is  the  ordinary,  natural  act  of 
man,  even  when  he  is  hardly  conscious  of  any 
cause.  Not  so  with  tears  or  stupefaction.  Now, 
who  'that  feels  music  at  all,  can  laugh,  or  even 
smile  when  minor  strains  are  played  ?  And  who 
cannot,  when  the  harmony  breaks, off  into  the 
major  key  ? 

There  is  probably  a  physical  cause  for  this 
difference  in  our  impressions.  This  part  of  our 
nature  remains  to  be  studied  by  philosophers. 
Some  considerations  may  however  be  stated, 
which  may  furnish  a  hint  for  the  solution  of  the 
problem. 

In  lassitude,  which  may  arise  from  bodily 
weakness,  from  sympathy,  or  from  sorrow,  the 
natural  inflections  of  the  voice  in  speaking  will 
be  slight, — only  semitones  or  other  minor  inter- 
vals. Thus  a  sick  man  asks  a  question  with  an 
Interval  of  a  minor  third,  which,  when  well,  he 
would  qualify  with  a  fifth,  perhaps  an  octave. 
Hence  arises  what  we  call  the  whining,  Peter- 
grievous  tone.  Dread,  too,  reduces  the  voice 
to  nearly  a  monotone.  Here  is  an  imaginary 
weakness  in  apprehension  of  some  mysterious 
phantasy,  clothed  with  unknown  powers.  Let  a 
person  read  the  passage  in  the  fourth  chapter  of 
the  book  of  Job,  where  Eliphaz  describes  the 
apparition  he  saw,  and  he  will  find  he  cannot  use 
major  intervals :  or  if  he  reads  Eve's  lament 
for  the  loss  of  Paradise,  the  same  necessity  of 
using  minor  inflections  will  be  perceived. 

When  the  body  is  weary  or  feeble,  the  vocal 
chords  are  relaxed  and  the  will  declines  to  put 
forth  more  effort  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
utterance.     So  it  is  when  the  mind  is  under  the 


control  of  awe.  The  system  then  becomes  '  weak 
as  water.'  Eliphaz  says,  'Fear  came  upon  me, 
and  trembling,  which  made  all  my  bones  to  shake.' 
Sorrow  and  sympathy  lead  to  a  similar  relaxation. 
This  unwillingness,  or  perhaps  inability  to  vary 
the  tension  of  the  vocal  chords,  which  is  never 
felt  when  the  spirits  are  cheerful  and  the  springs 
elastic,  appears  to  be  the  natural  cause  of  minor 
intervals. 

The  relation  of  sound  and  its  combinations  to 
the  mind  is  a  subject  that  has  been  quite  neglect- 
ed, but  one  that  would  afford  much  interest  to 
a  philosophic  mind,  gifted  with  a  proper  musical 
sense.  Its  investigation  would  certainly  bring  to 
light  much  that  is  now  hidden  from  us,  though 
relating  to  our  commonest  processes.  In  this 
direction  we  do  not  know  ourselves.  There  is  a 
mystery  attending  the  major  and  minor  scales 
that  professed  musicians  hold  in  dispute.  That 
mystery  is  a  mystery  of  our  being  :  it  is  the  work 
of  the  Creator  in  planning  our  organization. 


[From  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  ] 
IL   TEOVATOKE. 

There  was  an  old  woman  who  somewhere  did  dwell, 
Who  was  burnt  for  a  witch  as  the  opra  doth  tell, 
A  diiughtershe  had  too,  a  gipsy  so  bold, 
Who  went  to  a  house  where  an  infant  she  stoled. 

[Chorius  in  the  Italian  language,  relative  to  the  vay 
she  hooked  it.] 

Singing  tooral,  toledo  and  in  dormero: 

Allegro  andanty  and  sempre  amo. 

0  giorno  dorrore!  mia  madre  you  know, 

With  fata  crudele  funeste  &  Co. 

Now  after  they'd  burnt  up  the  old  gipsy  mother. 
The  daughter  came  by  with  her  own  child  and  tother; 
When  she  saw  her  marni  burning,  it  woke  up  her  ire. 
And  she  slung  the  stole  baby  smack  into  the  fire. 
[Sizzling  chorius  deskriptive  of  the  burning.] 
Singing  tooral,  toledo  and  io  dormiro,  &c. 

Now  when  the  poor  babj'  was  all  of  a  bake, 
She  found  out  she'd  burnt  up  her  own  by  mistake: 
And  as  she  felt  bad  at  the  deed  she  had  done. 
She  brought  up  the  other  and  called  him  her  son. 
[Chorius  in  the  barrow-tone  style.] 
Singing  tooral,  toledo,  &c. 

Now  when  the  young  man  got  to  years  of  discretion, 
He  took  up  with  music  all  for  a  profession. 
Likewise  a  young  woman  for  sweelhcnrt  he  got. 
And  all  her  alTections  upon  him  she  sot. 

[Basso-reliefo  chorius  in  which  I  set  forth  the  young 
woman's  sentiment  as  expressed  in  a  furrin  lau 
guage.] 
Tooral,  toledo,  &c.  &c. 

There's  a  chap  now,  a  Count  who  comes  into  the  song, 
Who  likewise  loved  this  lady  uncommonly  strong. 
And  meeting  Manrico — her  lover — one  night, 
They  pulled  out  their  weapons  intending  to  fight. 

[Spirited  chorius  expressing  a  norful  combat  which 
come  very  nigh  coming  off.] 
Tooral,  toledo,  &c. 

The  next  scene  discovers  Manrico,  a  gipsy. 
With  fellows  who  drink  a  great  deal  and  get  tipsy. 
And  who  hammer  on  anvils,  like  jolly  good  fellow.s, 
While  their  wives  mind  the  fire  and  their  sons  blow  the 
bellows. 
[Hardware  chorius  a  la  horse-shoe.] 
Singing  tooral,  toledo,  &c. 

But  alas !  after  all  this  fine  singing  and  fighting 
Which  gave  the  occasion  for  all  this  fine  writing; 
The  Count  got  Jlanrico  locked  up  in  the  jug. 
And  held  him  as  tight  as  a  bug  in  a  rug. 
[Doleful  chorius,  sparging  the  lagrime.] 
Tooral,  toledo,  &c. 

Then  the  lady  came  weeping  and  wailing  around. 
Where  Manrico  was  lying  all  on  the  cold  ground. 
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With  the  ohj  gip^y  womnn  ^vhile  htilUids  lie  sung, 
Resolved  to  die  game  though  lie'd  got  to  be  hung. 

[Giime  chorius  witli  back  up  and  straps  buckled 
down.] 

Tooval,  toledo,  &c. 

The  Count  came  along — says  the  lady  says  she, 

"If  you'll  let  my  love  go,  why  then  you  may  take  me !" 

So  the  count  he  cons^ented  to  open  the  door, 

And  wipe  off  the  chalks  'gainst  the  bold  trovatore. 

[Trovatore — a  cove   vot  sings.     Frinstance,  /")»  a 
trovytore,  as  you  hear  by  the  following:] 
Tooral,  toledo,  &c. 

But  the  lady  she  thought  "  I'll  ne'er  be  his  ivife. 
And  I'll  swindle  the  Count  if  it  costs  me  liis  life." 
So  ven  he  come  in,  there  she  lay  on  her  side; 
And  tliey  fnutid  sure  enough  'twas  by  pison  she'd  died. 
[Chorius  expressive  of  pison.] 
Tooral,  toledo,  &c.  &c. 

Then  the  folks  made  a  fire  'cause  the  Count  was  so  sore, 
And  in  it  they  burnt  up  the  gny  trovatore; 
Then  the  gipsy  says  she,  "  Count — I  wasn't  his  mother, 
And  I'm  sorry  to  say  that  you've  burned  up  your  bro- 
ther." 
[Chorius  expressing  a  grand  family  fry.] 
Tooral,  toledo,  &c.,  &c. 


A  NE-w  Opera  bt  a  Spirit  ! — The  Sprilnnl 
Telegraph  contains  the  following  statement.  Who 
the  "competent  juiiges  of  musical  composition" 
were,  it  does  not  inform  us. 

A  few  weelis  since  a  yoiino;  lady,  si.xteen  years 
of  aoe,  daughter  of  an  intelligent  gentleman  who 
resides  a  few  miles  from  Boston  (and  who  was 
developed  some  time  since  as  a  musical  medium), 
was  informed  by  her  musical  instructor  (purport- 
ing to  be  Beethoven),  that  he  had  prepared  an 
orijiinal  npera  which  he  desired  to  perform  through 
her  on  the  [liano-forte.  The  young  lady  immedi- 
ately commenced  practising  the  same  under  the 
intiuence  of  the  spirit,  and  soon  after,  on  an  even- 
ing designated  by  him,  certain  individuals — com- 
petent to  judge  of  a  musical  composition  and 
performance — assembled  to  hear  the  first  complete 
rehearsal  of  this  comi)lieated  and  (as  it  proved) 
most  wonilerful  production.  A  proyramme  was 
prepared  by  the  invisible  autlior  of  the  0|iera,  the 
entire  composition  being  divided  into  eighteen 
parts,  including  the  overture  and  L'rand  finale. 
The  young  lady  performed  the  entire  composition 
in  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  without  leaving 
the  instrument.  If  we  may  respect  the  testimony 
of  good  juilges,  the  original  performance  was 
extremely  brilliant  and  effective  throughout. 

A  few  days  since,  the  writer  met  several  of  the 
parties  who  witnessed  this  singidar  operatic  per- 
formance, including  the  young  lady  herself.  The 
spirit  was  also  present,  and  the  medium  was  in- 
.spired  with  some  of  tlie  grandest  strains  that  mor- 
tals ever  listened  to  or  may  ho|)e  to  hear  on  earth. 
On  Saturday  eveiung,  the  3d  ult.,  tlie  writer  was 
one  of  a  select  eom[)any  assembled  at  the  resi- 
dence of  a  distinguisheil  gentleman  who  resiiies 
near  Franklin  sepisre,  Boston.  On  that  occasion 
the  spirit  improvised  on  a  grand  piano,  for  an 
hour  or  more,  with  such  masterly  skill  and  power, 
as  left  us  no  room  to  deny  the  presence  or  lo 
question  the  claims  of  the  immortal  musician. 
Two  pieces  were  played — the  first  purported  to 
be  from  Beethoven,  and  the  second  from  Mozart, 
each  occupying  half  an  hour  in  the  performance, 
and  the  brilliant  style  and  extraorilinary  execu- 
tion of  the  con)postions  thrilled  the  sense  and  the 
soul  with  more  than  electric  power. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  ihe  young  lady  to 
whom  we  have  referred,  has  never  taken  a  single 
lesson  on  Ihe  piano,  yet  she  peribrms  when  under 
spiritual  iulluence  with  all  the  skill  of  a  master  ! 
In  her  rapid  fingering,  tone,  volume,  and  in  all 
that  is  comprehended  in  the  most  accomplished 
art,  or  displayed  in  the  varied  difficult  range  of 
intricate  harmonics,  she  seems  to  be  endowed  with 
preternatural  powers.  All  who  have  chanced  to 
witness  the  results  of  her  musical  inspiration, 
have  regarded  her  performances  as  truly  startling 
and  wonderful. 


The  Manuscript  of  Don  Giovanni. 

A  pleasant  piece  of  musical  reading  has  just 
been  contributed  to  L'  Illwtralion,  by  M.  Vianlot, 
containing  some  nolii/es  of  the  original  score  of 
Do7i  Giovanni,  which,  as  the  Alhencenm  an- 
nounced some  months  since,  has  fiillen,  by  pur- 
chase, into  the  hands  of  Madame  Viardot.  The 
raanuscri[it  is  entirely  comiilete,  tliose  bars  excep- 
ted which  should  contain  the  dialogue  in  the 
cemetery  betwixt  Don  Juan  and  Leporello; 
introducing  the  duet,  O  Statua  gentillissima.  The 
missing  leaf  in  some  degree  auilienticates  the 
manuscript;  since  not  oidy,  as  M.  Viardot  re- 
minds us,  was  the  short  scene  in  question  an 
after-thought — sketched  at  a  moment's  warning  lo 
give  adilitional  effect  to  the  duet  —  but  it  was 
conpleted  under  corrections  which  may  account 
for  its  being  loose,  an<i  therefore  lost  from  the 
MS.  "In  directing  the  first  rehearsal  of  his 
opera,"  says  Mr.  Hohnes  in  his  "  Life  of  Mozart," 
"he  was  obliged  to  stop  the  orchestra  at  the  scene 
in  the  cemetery,  Di  rider  finirai,  *  *  as  one  of 
the  trombone  players  did  not  execute  his  part  cor- 
rectly. The  scene  was  originally  accompanied  by 
three  trombones  only.  As  the  passage,  after 
repeated  attempts  had  no  better  success,  Mozart 
went  to  the  desk  of  the  player  and  explained  to 
him  how  he  would  have  it  done.  The  man,  who 
was  a  crusty  fellow,  answered  with  some  rudeness, 
"  It  is  impossible  to  play  it ;  and  if  I  can't  play  it 
I  am  sure  you  can't  teach  me."  "  Heaven  forbid," 
returned  the  composer,  smiling,  "  that  I  should 
attempt  to  teach  you  the  trombone;  here,  give 
me  your  part,  and  I  will  soon  alter  it."  He  did  so 
On  the  spot,  and  added  two  oboes,  two  clarionets, 
and  two  bassoons."  This  addition  may  have 
caused  the  detaching  of  the  leaf.  By  the  way, 
while  glancing  at  this  anecdote,  with  reference  to 
the  MS.  in  Madame  Viardoi's  jiossession,  we  can- 
not help  pointing  out  how  Mr.  Holmes  contradicts 
it  in  the  very  paragraph  which  immediately  pre- 
cedes it,  in  which  the  biographer  declares  that 
Mozart  "  never"  made  sketches  nor  "  retouched 
compositions,  though  we  now  and  then  find  him 
improving  a  thought  in  the  act  of  writing."  Blore 
than  one  interesting  example  of  the  retouching  or 
improving  process  are  to  be  found  in  this  MS. 

The  phrase  which  opens  the  agitato.  Or  sai  eld 
I'onore,  was  thus  reconsidered,  great  vigor  being 
gained  by  the  alteration.  The  accompaniments 
to  the  statue  commandant's  awful  entry  at  the 
hberline's  supper  were  also  changed  for  the  better. 
What  will  the  purists  say  on  hearing  that  the  em- 
ployment of  a  chorus  in  the  tretia  to  the  first  grand 
Jinale  is  an  elfect  not  provided  for  in  Mozart's 
score,  who  limited  the  passion  and  power  of  the 
clima.x  to  the  seven  solo  singers?  Will  they  not 
admit  that  the  freedom  taken  is  justified  by  the 
result?  There  are  stage  directions,  too,  in  Mo- 
zart's score  worth  noticing.  In  the  triple  ball 
room  music  the  composer  directed  that  the  second 
and  the  third  orchestra  should  begin  their  [larts 
by  imitating  players  tuning — thus  forestalling  the 
grotesque  piece  of  musical  farce  with  which  M. 
Meyerbeer  opens  his  Jinale  to  L'Eloile.  In  the 
su|)per  scene,  when  Donna  Elvira  (the  devotee 
side  of  whose  character  has  never  in  our  experi- 
ence been  indicated  by  its  representative)  kneels 
to  Don  Juan  in  the  earnestness  of  her  last  ho|)e- 
less  appeal  to  his  conscience,  Mozart  enjoins  Don 
Juan  to  kneel  to  her — in  mockery.  In  closing 
his  pleasant  notice,  M.  Viardot,  after  recalling  the 
Well  known  rc[ily  of  Signor  liussini,  who,  being 
asked  which  of  his  own  operas  he  preferred,  said 
"  Dun  Giovanni,"  proceeds  lo  repeat  a  saying 
spoken  the  other  day  by  the  great  Italian  composer 
when  this  MS.  score  was  shown  to  him.  "  My 
friend,"  said  the  composer  of  GuUtaume  Tell,  lay- 
ing his  hand  on  Mozart's  pages,  "  he  is  the  great- 
est, he  is  the  master  of  all ;  he  is  the  only  one 
who  had  as  much  genius  as  science  —  as  much 
science  as  genius!" 


A  Rossini-ism. — After  hearing  Lablache  hold 
forth  at  St.  Peter's,  he  went  up  to  him,  and  said, 
"he  was  decidedly  a  musical  canon  of  the  church; 
the  ihundersof  the  Vatican  were  as  penny-trumpets 
compared  to  the  thunders  of  his  voice  I" — Punch. 


gujiulit's  j0iti|n:il  of  UTujitr. 
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New  Volume  —Subscriptions  are  now  in  order  for  a 
new  year  of  the  Journal  nf  Music.  With  the  number 
for  Saturday,  April  5,  it  wdl  enter  upon  its  fifth  year, 
and  ninth  mlume.  With  that  number  we  shall  commence 
the  publication  of  a  translation,  made  expressly  for  this 
journal,  of  a  beautiful  Art  novel  by  lime.  Geohge 
Sand,  in  which  the  characters  are  musical,  and  which 
has  never  yet  appeared  in  English.  It  will  make  pleas- 
ant reading  for  the  summer  months. 

Our  readers  generally,  as  well  as  our  agents,  are  ear- 
nestly requested,  as  they  wish  this  Journal  not  only  to 
continue  its  oxistence,  but  to  improve  in  character  and 
variety  of  matter,  to  exert  themselves  a  little  now  to  send 
us  in  the  names  of  new  subscribers.  Our  subscription 
list  is  still  far  short  of  what  it  should  be  to  verify  all  the 
good  things  that  are  said  of  us,  and  in  Boston  especially, 
is  by  no  means  worthy  of  so  musical  a  city.  If  each 
subscriber  will  but  send  us  one  new  nanae  besides  his 
own,  it  would  give  us  the  means  and  time  for  making  a 
much  better  paper. 

Terms,  as  heretofore,  by  mail,  S2  per  annum ;  by  car- 
rier, S2,50,  pnyntth  in  advance.  This  condition  of  pre- 
payment will  hereafter,  especially  in  the  case  of  out-of- 
town  subscribers,  be  more  strictly  enforced.  The  really 
serious  losses  which  have  been  the  reward  of  our  indul- 
gence hitherto,  compel  us  to  this  measure. 

A  GRAVE  COMPLAINT. 
To  our  delinquent  Subscribers  and  Advertisers. 
We  are  sorry  to  address  a  numerous  company.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  just  earnings  of  our  Journal  for 
the  past  two  years  or  more  is  still  withheld  from  us. 
Hundreds  of  dollars  are  due  to  us  for  unpaid  advertise- 
ments and  subscriptions.  This,  where  our  profits  do  not 
count  by  thousands,  is  a  serious  inconvenience.  Not 
only  is  it  actual  loss  of  money,  but  a  grievous  loss  of 
time  spent  in  repeated  fruitless  efforts  to  collect — time 
which  we  owe  to  editorial,  rather  than  to  such  clerkly 
functions.  We  have  a  long  list  of  doubtful  names,  to 
whom  the  paper  lias  been  sent  for  months  and  years,  yet 
who  answer  no  bills;  these  names  we  must  cut  off,  un- 
less they  prove  themselves  good  names  at  once. 

II^Bacic  Number  wanted. — We  repeat  the  notice 
which  we  have  given  several  times  before,  that  any  of 
our  subscribers  who  may  have  copies  of  No.  4,  Vol.  V, 
(April  29, 1854,)  which  they  do  not  care  to  preserve,  will 
do  us  a  gi-eat  favor  by  sending  them  to  this  office.  That 
No.  is  needed  to  complete  sets  for  binding. 

CONCERTS. 

Otto  Dresel  gave  the  third  of  this  his  third 
season  of  classical  piano  Soirees  on  Monday 
evening.  The  Chickering  saloon  was  nearly 
filled  with  the  best  kind  of  audience,  who  listen- 
ed with  deep  attention  (despite  a  few  whispering 
Vandals  somewhere  in  the  back  part  of  the  room) 
and  with  evident  delight  to  nearly  every  item  of 
the  following  programme : 

PART  I. 

1.  Trio  for  Piano,  Violin  and  Violoncello Otto  Dresel. 

1.   AUfgro  app!i.=ionato  ed  energico— 2.   Adagio  affettuoso. 

3.    Scberzo,  Animate  assai — Fiuale,  con  fuoco. 

2.  Songs Robert  Franz. 

"  MothtT,  O  sing  me  to  rest,"  (Op.  10,) 

"  Das  macht  das  duoltejgriine  Laub,"  (Op.  20,) 

"  Yerlass  micli  nicht,"  (Op  21  ) 

3.  Adagio  from  the  Sonata  for  Piano,  Op.  106 Beethoven. 

PART  II. 

4.  Trio  in  E  flat,  Op.  70,  Ko.  2 Beethoven. 

1.  Poco  sostenuto,  Allegretto  non  troppo — 2.  Allegretto — 

3.  Allegretto  non  troppo— 4.  Finale. 

5.  Prelude  and  Fugue  from  the  "  U'ohl  temperirte 

Klavier J.  S.  Bach. 

And  Selejtions  from Chopin. 

6.  Songs Robert  Franz. 

"  So  weit  von  bier,"  (Op.  22,) 
Spring  Song,  (Op.  7,) 
Slumber  Song,  (Op.  1.) 

In  the  two  Trios  Mr.  Dresel  had,  as  before, 
the  valuable  aid  of  Mr.  Schultze's  violin  and 
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Mr.  JaN'GXiCKEL's  violoncello.  It  was  a  satis- 
faction to  be  able  to  verify  again  the  impression 
twice  produceii  on  us  in  former  seasons  by  Mr. 
Dresel'.-!  own  Trio.  We  can  say  more  strongly 
than  we  said  two  years  ago  :  "  It  is  a  work  that 
wears  well  ;  full  of  imagination,  full  of  delicate 
touches,  full  of  fire.  Both  in  the  ideas,  which 
are  original  and  interesting,  and  in  the  working 
up,  which  is  skilful,  complex  and  yet  clear,  pre- 
serving the  most  satisfying  unify  amid  great 
wealth  of  contrast,  it  rewards  attention  and  excites 
the  desire  for  a  more  intimate  acquaintance, 
scarcely  less  than  the  immortal  works  in  this 
form,  (not,  it  is  true,  very  numerous)  by  the 
grander  masters."  This  time,  more  than  before, 
the  whole  work  took  possession  of  us.  More  than 
ever  we  felt  its  genuine  musical  inspiration,  its 
power  and  depth  of  feeling,  its  elevation  above 
all  that  is  merely  mechanical,  sentimental  or 
common-place,  its  artist-like  maturity  of  style 
and  abstemious  thoughtfulness  of  treatment.  It 
is  neither  coldly  classii-al,  externally  and  tamely 
true  to  approved  models,  nor  spasmodic,  extrava- 
gmt  and  formless,  like  the  ambitious  efforts  of 
many  alleged  young  geniuses  who  stand  forth  as 
representatives  of  "  progress."  While  it  is  new 
— newer  than  some  things  that  are  called  "  of  the 
future" — it  seems  to  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
old.  We  have  listened  during  the  past  winter 
to  a  Trio  by  Brahms  and  a  Quartet  by  Ru- 
binstein, those  famous  lions  of'  Young  Germany,' 
and  we  have  yet  to  see  an  indication  of  any 
power  in  either  of  them  at  all  comparable  to 
that  evinced  in  Mr.  Dresel's  Trio.  Why  will 
not  our  friend  work  out  more  of  his  inspirations 
in  such  forms  ?  Why  will  he  rely  on  quality 
alone,  and  not  increase  the  ipiantity  as  others  do, 
who  do  not  always  ask  the  Muse  or  wait  for  the 
soul's  genial  season  before  they  rush  before  the 
world  with  new  productions  ?  This  time  the 
Trio  dill  not  seem  to  suffer  in  the  rendering. 

The  FuANZ  Lieder  were  sung,  as  before,  by 
Mr.  KuKissMANN,  and  with  great  acceptance. 
Ci-r(ainly  they  are  the  freshest  and  selectest  gifts 
of  melody  which  could  be  introduced  to  add 
piquancy  to  a  feast  of  instrumental  music.  The 
singer  was  particularly  happy  in  the  two  last 
pieces:  the  "  Spring  Song,"  which  expresses  the 
wild  impulses  and  yearnings  of  the  Spring,  with 
all  their  mingled  gaiety  and  sadness,  and  the  e.K- 
qnisitely  dreamy  "  Slumber  Song,"  to  words  from 
TiECK.  In  both,  the  accompaniment  is  marvel- 
lously beautiful  and  full  of  meaning,  in  playing 
which  Mr.  Dresel  shows  how  intimately  he  has 
made  the  Franz  songs  his  own. 

Tiie  Adagio  by  Beetiiovisn,  from  the  fiiraous 
Sonata  of  his  later  days,  in  B  flat,  op.  106  (the 
Adagio  itself  is  in  F  sharp  minor),  was  evidently 
a  puzzle  to  most  listeners.  It  was  heard,  however, 
with  the  profuund  respect  which  any  thing  from 
Bi'ethovfn,  however  strange,  however  far  from 
brilliant  or  effective  in  the  ordinary  sense,  is  sure 
to  command  in  a  community  which  could  erect  a 
statue  to  the  great  composer.  To  many  it  was  a 
mystery  ;  some  shook  their  heads  and  thouglit 
he  surely  ioa.i  deaf  when  he  wrote  that,  and 
even  experienced  artists  have  queried  whether 
he  was  quite  clear  in  his  own  mind  about  it ;  it 
is  so  sombre,  so  dreamily  groping  in  harmonious 
twilight  as  it  were ;  so  repeatedly  after  each  won- 
drous lift  of  modulation  sinking  back  into  the 
same  brooding  and  most  melancholy  mood  ;  and 
above  all,  so  long.    No  wonder  that  they  wonder- 


ed more  than  they  were  charmed.*  We  must 
own,  however,  to  having  never  been  so  deeply 
moved  by  any  one  of  Beethoven's  remarkable 
piano-forte  Adagios.  Has  not  reverie  its  place 
among  the  best  experiences  of  life,  and  is  it  no- 
thing to  stand  a  while  with  such  a  soul  as  Beet- 
hoven upnn  the  dim  shores  of  the  infinite  and 
feel  the  thrill  of  that  great  mystery  in  which  our 
being  is  encompassed'!"  Depend  upon  it,  that 
strange  music  is  the  embodiment  of  a  deep  mood 
in  whirh  it  is  good  to  linger  quite  as  long  as 
Beethoven  will  let  us. — But  with  the  Trio  in  E 
tlat  alt  found  themselves  at  home  again  with  the 
loved  master,  and  thanked  the  concert-giver  for 
this  repetition  of  it.  All  found  it  as  entrancing 
as  they  did  before,  and  it  was  exquisitely  played. 
This  was  the  sweet  sunshiny  side  of  Beethoven, 
by  exposure  to  which  the  most  harmonious  in- 
stincts in  our  nature  seem  to  ripen. 

Mr.  Dresel's  smaller  piano  pieces  were  as  usual 
fe'icitous  both  in  the  selection  and  the  rendering. 
That  light  and  airy  little  arabesque  out  of  old 
Bach's  quaint  and  cunning  art,  the  Prelude  and 
Fugue  (in  F  minor),  sounded  as  fresh  and  mod- 
ern in  its  feeling,  as  it  is  learned  in  its  structure  ; 
as  truly  an  inspiration,  a  gift  of  real  fancy,  as  if 
it  had  come  from  the  modern  "  romantic"  and 
not  from  tlie  "  classical"  side  of  the  house ;  and 
worth  comparing  with  the  "fairy  vein"  of  Men- 
delssohn. It  was  executed  with  the  utmost 
di'licacy  and  clearness,  the  performer  losing  him- 
self completely  in  the  spirit  of  the  piece,  as  he 
did  also  in  three  beautiful  selections  from  Cho- 
pin :  namely,  an  Elude,  a  Prelude,  and  a  Not- 
turno,  the  latter  of  which  was  not  unfamiliar. 

There  remains  but  one  more  concett  of  this 
delightful  series,  and  that  is  all  that  we  have  yet 
before  us  of  all  the  Chamber  Concerts  that  have 
helped  to  smooth  the  frown  of  this  inclement 
winter. 


Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club.  —  The 
regular  series  having  been  completed,  the  Annual 
Benefit  Concert  of  the  Club  took  place  on  Tues- 
day evening.  The  very  large  attendance  at 
Chirkering's  showed  how  warmly  and  how  widely 
their  efforts  (for  now  seven  years)  to  initiate  us 
into  the  delightful  mysteries  of  Quartet  and 
Quintet  are  appreciated.  The  Concert  was  a 
very  fine  one  and  the  programme  very  rich,  as 
follows  : 

P.^RT  I. 

1.  Quartptte  No.  .3,  in  T5  flaf,  |  first;  fimc,) Mozart. 

.\lle;rnt  assai — WiiiUft  o — Att.ifiio—  Kin.ale,  AI!ej:rn. 

3.  Scene  and  Air  from  ,'*  L'Elisir  d'Amor," Uonizetti. 

Mrs.  .).  H   Lung. 

3.  Concerto  for  Tlirpe  I^ianos,  in  D  minor, Bach. 

Allegro  M'lestoso — Sjiiiiaiia — Finale.  Allegro. 

Messrs.  Treiikle,  Parker  anj  Perkins. 

PART  n. 

4.  Adagio  from  the  2J  Quiutecce  in  B  flat,  (by  reqne.'^t) 

fiJentteI=?;olin. 

5.  Songh: — 1.  Ave  Maria It   1^'rana. 

2.  Hark,  the  Ijrik F.  Schubert. 

Mrs  .1    H   Long. 

6.  Quintette  in  C,  No.  2.  Op  29 Beethoven. 

Moderato — Adagio — Scherzo — Finale,  Presto. 

*  M.  Lkxz  iMfnrm<i  ns  tlifit  this  Smiarn  wns  composed 
in  1816-17,  "  tiie  inoal  u/ihippy  pariod  of  lieetht»veii*s 
existem-e,  ilnrini:  the  Invv-Mui  iiliuut  tlie  cru;inliiiiishi|i  uf 
his  neptiew."  He  also  stntes  that  the  Ailajrio  has  l)een 
arrainfoil  for  voice  niiil  piaiin,  ujioii  the  te.\t:  D  is  Grub 
i>t  ti'f  unil si'dlt  (The  j^rave  is  deep  and  still).  He  snys 
tins  Adiiiiio  "  has  somethini;  of  t[ie  biblical  vvailtiij;s  of 
Zioh.  It  is  .nil  immense  lainentation  seared  nii  the  ruins 
of  all  earthly  goods.  It  has  a  grand  innlif  v;\\\i  varia- 
tions still  more  grnnd.  Style  in  variations  could  not  be 
carried  further.  Tliere  is  a  curious  fact  related  of  this 
piece.  Kii'.s  had  been  ehiirged  by  Beethoven  with  the 
sale  of  the  mjuuiscript  of  the  Sonata  in  Lonilon,  when 
he  received  a  letter  in  which  Beethoven  begized  him  to 
add  (prefix)  to  the  Adagio  two  notes,  a  and  c  .sharp. 
Ries  was  mucli  surprised  that  he  should  have  to  add  two 
note.s  to  a  composition  of  .his  stamp,  which  had  been 
entirely  finished    more  than  two    mouths  and   which 


The  Quartet  and  the  Quintets  were  remarka- 
bly well  played.  The  former  proved  a  delight- 
ful accession  to  our  stock  of  MozAnr  memories. 
In  the  Allegro  and  Finale  it  is  one  of  the  most 
happy,  sunshiny  and  spontaneous  inspirations  of 
his  ever  child-like  nature.  The  Minuetto  is  after 
the  regular  pattern  of  the  stately  old  dance, 
quaintly  beautiful.  The  Adagio  is  perfectly 
lovely,  full  of  the  purest,  tendcrest  feeling.  The 
whole  work  is  in  a  right  popular  and  apprecia- 
ble vein,  yet  a  fine  specimen  of  the  inimitable 
art  of  Mozart. 

The  Concerto  by  Bach  awoke  memories  of 
Otto  Dresel's  earlier  concerts,  when  the  three 
pianos  were  played  by  ScHAUFENBEno,  Jaell 
and  Dresel.  Tliis  time  our  unfortunately  one- 
sided position  with  regard  to  the  pianos,  being 
so  near  to  one  that  we  could  not  hear  the  others 
equally  well,  interfered  with  our  receiving  so 
clear  an  impression  as  we  could  have  wished. 
We  doubt  not  that  the  effect  would  have  been 
better,  had  the  instruments  been  placed  upon 
a  platform,  instead  of  being  ranged  across  the 
floor,  beneath  the  quartet  of  strings  accompa- 
nying. As  it  was,  however,  it  was  pleasant  to 
renew  acquaintance  with  so  fine  a  work.  We 
cannot  see  how  any  one  can  find  it  dull ;  there 
is  such  a  wholesome  breadth  and  fulness  of  life 
in  it;  you  are  buoyed  up  as  upon  the  broad, 
gcnerou.s,  sparkling  surface  of  the  sea.  Messrs. 
Tkenkle,  Pahker  and  Perkins  co-operated 
to  good  purpose,  and  this  was  certainly  a  graceful 
and  artistic  service  for  them  to  render  to  their 
friends. 

We  would  thank  whomever  it  was  that  request- 
ed the  repetition  of  the  Adauio  from  that  Quintet 
of  Mendelssohn  played  at  the  previous  concert. 
It  is  one  of  his  grandest  and  most  deeply  pathetic 
works,  anil  was  played  admirably.  So  was  the 
wonderful  Quintet  of  Beethoven,  which  is  the 
last  of  the  only  two  he  wrote,  and  perhaps  the 
noblest  composition  of  the  kind. 

Mrs.  Long  disjjlayed  highly  finished  and  ef- 
fective execution  in  the  piece  by  Donizetti. 
The  Franz  Ave  Maria  and  the  Serenade  by 
ScHUBEUT  were  sung  quite  acceptably,  in  beau- 
tiful voice,  and  in  better  style  than  we  could 
expect  from  one  whose  chief  experience  has 
been  in  very  different  kinds  of  song.  A  little 
more  fervor,  a  more  perfect  entering  into  the 
spirit  of  the  music  was  the  chief  tiling  wanting. 

The  members  of  the  Quintette  Club  h.ive 
done  an  excellent  work  this  winter — for  their 
public,  if  not  for  themselves,  We  trust  that  thi^y 
will  feel  encouragi'd  to  minister,  as  they  have 
done,  to  our  growing  ajipeiite  for  sweet  sounds 
for  many  winters  yet  to  come. 

The  German  Trio  (Messrs.  Gartner, 
Hause  and  Jijngnickel)  nave  the  sixth  and 

last  of  their  second  season  of  Concerts  in  the 
Chickering  saloon,  last  Saturday  evening.  The 
programme  as  usual  was  of  a  mixed  character. 

PART  I. 

1    Grand  Sonata Hummel. 

For  Piano  and  Violoncello,  (by  request.) 

2.  Tajiations  in  A,  for  Violin Prode. 

P.iRP  11. 

3.  r!av!itina.  Ma  la  .sola,  from  "Beatrice  de  Senda,".  ...Bellini. 

4  Duo  Concertanii.  for  Piano  and  Violoncello,  on 

themes  from  Ni»rmii Gregoir  and  Servaia. 

5  German  Song, -The  Bri,;llt  Kyes," Stigell. 

6.  FiintiLsie  Hrillanre,  for  Violin,  on  themes  "  Der 

Freyscliuta," Mreser. 

seemed  to  exclude  the  slightest  alteration.  Nevertheless 
the  eft'ect  was  murvellous,  the  two  notes  now  forming 
the  first  measure  of  the  Adiigio.  Two  steps  conducting 
to  the  gate  of  the  sepulchre !" 
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The  vocal  numbers  were  sung  by  Mrs.  J.  IM. 
MozAUT.  We  were  only  able  to  hear  tbe  last 
two  pieces.  Mr.  Gartnek  played  the  Frey- 
schiitz  fantasy  very  brilliantly  ;  the  themes  them- 
selves are  refreshing  conjpared  with  those  more 
frecpienlly  selected  for  such  show  pieces.  It  was 
truly  a  treat  to  hear  again  that  Trio  of  Beet- 
hoven, witli  its  mystical  Adagio,  which  plays  upon 
the  supernatural  cliords  within  us,  and  which  has 
given  to  the  work,  in  Germany  the  name  of  the 
Geitter-Tr'm,  (The  Ghost  Trio.)  It  was  in  many 
respects  very  well  played,  only  with  too  level 
and  uniform  a  degree  of  force,  too  little  light  and 
shade. 

n    I—    I 

More  Orchestral  Conckrts.  —  We  are 
happy  to  state  that  the  fine  orchestra,  which  has 
given  us  so  much  good  music  during  the  winter, 
is  not  10  be  allowed  to  fall  to  pieces  now  that  the 
evening  series  is  completed.  Measures  are  to  be 
taken  forthwith  to  secure  the  ground  that  has 
been  gained,  and  to  organize,  upon  the  basis  of 
that  orchestra,  a  permanent  association  lor  the 
provision  of  the  higher  class  of  instrumental 
concerts  in  our  city  lor,  we  trust,  many  seasons 
yet  to  come. 

Meanwhile  the  orchestra  will  be  kept  in  play 
and  the  musical  spirit  not  allowed  to  go  to  sleep, 
by  a  series  of  si.^j  Wednesday  Afterxoon  Con- 
certs, to  be  given  in  the  Music  Hall.  Beet- 
hoven's statue  is  not  to  stand  there  presiding  over 
not/ling  all  the  time  until  next  winter.  There 
have  been  many  anxious  inquiries  for  afternoon 
concerts.  The  music-lovers  of  many  neighboring 
towns  were  wholly  cut  off"  from  the  Orchestral 
Concerts  by  the  want  of  rail-road  accommoda- 
tions. Ladies  can  go  unattended  in  the  after- 
noon, and  the  lengthening  Spring  days  will  tempt 
many  out. 

The  selections  of  course  will  be  less  exclusive- 
ly classical  than  those  of  the  evening  concerts. 
The  object  is  to  suit  all  tastes.  But  we  are  as- 
sured that  every  concert  will  include  a  Sym- 
phony and  one  good  Overture,  besides  lighter 
varieties,  as  set  forth  in  the  announcement  in  an- 
other column.  Beethoven's  Seventh  Symphony 
will  probably  be  given  at  the  first. 

Mrs.  Rosa  Garcia  De  Kibas  gives  a  Concert 
this  evening — the  first  time  for  three  years — in  the 
Tremont  Temple.  She  has  many  claims  upon  the 
music-lovers  of  Boston,  and  with  such  attractions  as 
she  and  her  husband,  our  excellent  oljoist,  with  dis- 
tinguished aid,  can  offer,  there  should  be  a  full  house. 
The  orchestra,  under  Caul  Zerhaiin,  will  play  the 
popular  overtures  to  Semiramide  and  Fra  Diavolo, 
and  wind  up  with  the  "  Wedding  March."  Mr. 
Satter,  the  brilliant  pianist,  will  play  a  fantasia  of 
his  own,  and  a  duo  by  Ilerz  and  Lafonte  with  the 
veteran  violinist,  Mr.  ICeyzer.  Mr.  De  Ribas  will 
play  Ernst's  Elegie  upon  his  oboe,  and  a  solo  on  the 
Ent;lish  horn,  that  bigger  brother  of  the  family. — 
Mrs.  De  Ribas  is  to  sing  two  Italian  pieces  solo, 
and  in  two  duets  with  Mr.  Artiiurson,  who  will 
also  sing  one  serious  solo,  and  one  of  the  funny  ex- 
travaganzas of  John  Parry  "  by  particular  request." 

The  concert  of  the  children  of  the  Warren  Street 
Chapel  drew  a  large  audience  to  the  Music  Hall  last 
week  on  Monday,  and  was  truly  a  pleasant  aft'air. 
The  decorations  of  Saturday  remained ;  there  were 
some  three  hundred  happy  faces  on  the  stage ;  some 
of  the  youngest  sat  on   steps  built  up  around  the 


base  of  the  great  statue,  and  Beethoven  looked  down 
with  quite  a  benign  Sunday  school-teacher  aspect. 
The  choruses  were  sung  very  sweetly,  and  for  the 
most  part  in  tune,  in  soprano  and  alto ;  we  never 
heard  n  mass  of  children  sing  so  well;  they  did 
great  credit  to  the  institution  and  to  their  teacher 
Mr.  Claude  H.  Clarke.  . . .  Adelaioe  Puillipps 
has  succeeded  Didiee  in  the  Italian  Opera  troupe 
and  has  already  appeared  in  Philadelphia  as  Arsace. 
The  Evening  Bulletin  says  of  her:  "  Althoujih  of  a 
most  unheroic  figure  and  face,  she  made  herself  com- 
pletely at  home  in  the  part  of  the  '  commander  of  the 
forces.'  Greater  self-possession,  grace  ol  movement, 
intelligence  in  acting,  and  i-eadiness  for  the  business 
of  the  stage,  we  have  never  seen  in  any  opera  sinijcr. 
Her  voice  is  a  contralto  of  good  quality  and  moder- 
ate power.  Her  method  is  excellent  and  she  sang 
all  the  difficult  music  of  her  part  with  great  correct- 
ness, if  we  except  occasional  slight  faults  of  intona- 
tion which  were  most  perccptilile  in  the  cadenzas  of 
the  duo  :  Giorno  d'orrore.  Her  first  long  and  arduous 
scene  in  the  opera  was  remarkably  well  done,  and 
indeed,  from  lieginning  to  end,  she  was  prompt,  ener- 
getic and  fully  absorbed  in  her  part  and  the  business 
assigned  to  her.  She  fully  shared  with  Madame 
Lagrange  the  honors  of  the  evening." 

This  week,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  Opera 
reopened  in  New  York  :  illness  prevented  Miss 
Phillipps  taking  the  part  cf  the  gypsey  Azucena  in 
//  Troviitore.  Meyerbeer's  L'Eloilp.  du  JSWd  is  un- 
derstood to  be  in  preparation . . .  .Braiiam,  the  preat 
English  tenor,  who  reigned  so  many  years  whhnut 
a  rival,  and  who  first  gave  to  us  Americans  an  idea 
of  what  a  great  tenor  was,  although  we  got  it  only 
from  the  superb  ruins  of  his  voice,  the  ripe  perfection 
of  his  art  remaining,  has  at  last  left  this  mortal 
stajje.  AVe  give  a  notice  of  his  life  in  another  column 
from  the  London  Times,  It  says  nothing  of  his  visi^ 
to  this  country,  which  was  made  in  1841,  when  he 
was  sixty-five  years  old.  What  crowds  here  in  Bos- 
ton thronged  to  the  old  Melodeon  to  hear  him,  and 
with  what  wonderful  power  ho  thrilled  us  by  his 
grand  renderings  of  the  recitatives  in  Handel's 
"  Israel  in  Egypt,"  or  Luther's  "  Judgment  Hymn"  ! 
With  what  exquisite  tenderness  he  sang  "  Thy  re- 
buke" !  and  how  gracefully  those  English  songs  and 
ballads ! 

....To  pass  from  music  to  a  sister  art, — which 
we  may  well  do  by  taking  the  hand  of  one  who  has 
ministered  to  us  so  well  in  both, — we  have  rejoiced 
to  hear  such  excellent  accounts  from  Florence  of  our 
townsman  Thomas  Ball,  the  sculptor,  whose  rich 
bass  did  long  and  excellent  service  in  our  oratorios, 
the  while  that  ho  was  earning  no  mean  reputation  as 
a  painter,  bnt  who.  finding  that  his  truest  genius  "lay 
in  the  form  and  design,  rather  than  in  color,"  sur- 
prised us  one  day  by  a  statuette  bust  of  Jenny  Lind, 
—  the  liest  representation  ever  made  of  her;  then  by 
an  admirable  bust  and  statuette  of  Webster;  then  by 
that  life-life  head  of  Jonas  Chickering,  which  stands 
in  marble  in  the  beautiful  saloon.  The  Florence 
correspondent  of  the  Newark  Advertiser  writes  (Jan. 
24): 

Mr.  T.  Ball,  of  Boston,  has  been  working  here 
over  a  year  with  earnestness  and  evident  advantaije. 
Havinfx  lieen  a  portrait  painter,  he  had  studied  form 
before  he  turned  liis  attention  to  sculpture,  and  his 
first  modeled  works  are  consequently  more  perfect  in 
their  proportions  than  first  efforts  usually  are,  and 
what  is  better,  have  the  expression  which  indicates 
true  feeling  in  the  artist.  He  has  recently  made  a 
sitting-statuette  of  Washington  Allston,  which  is 
quite  a  (rem  of  its  kind,  besides  being  a  faithful  like- 
ness of  that  lamented  artist.  The  size  and  character 
of  this  work,  ailapting  it  to  the  library  or  study,  ren- 
der it  an  available,  as  well  as  valuable  contribution 
to  Art,  and  the  admirers  of  Mr.  Allston  will  especi- 
.ally  appreciate  it  as  such.  Mr.  Ball  has  already  in 
marble  a  reclining  bust  called  "  Truth,"  which  beau- 
tifully illustrates  the  pure  idea.  He  has  also  in  plan- 
ter a  statue  of  Pandora,  and  is  now  modelins;  "A 
ship-wrecked  boy."    He  intends  returning  to  Bostoa 


next  summer  with   these  rich  fruits  of  his  Italian 
sojourn. 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  Musical  World 
communicates  the  follosviiig about  the  state  of  music 
in  Italy  : 

Our  Italian  contemporaries  seem  to  be  coming  round 
to  our  way  of  thiiikiiig.  We  find  in  the  Giizetta  Musi- 
cnle  of  Naples,  a  (ew  reflections  on  the  present  state  of 
nuisical  execution  in  Iialv,  which  tend  to  the  conclusion 
that  nuisical  taste  is  either  entirely  lost  in  Italy,  or  fast 
approachino  its  dissolution.  'Ilie  article  to  which  we 
allude  is  sipned  F.  Taplioni,  and  is  snj;gesied  by  the 
rt-prise  of  Donizetti'.s  Jiubtrto  Devt7-fvx.  It  begins  by 
citing  the  current  opinion  of  the  present  race  <if  Italian 
dili:l((tnli,  that  ''Mnsical  science  has  projiressed  rapidly 
in  our  times,  and  that  dramatic  expression  has  attained, 
if  not  perfection,  at  least  somethiiin;  very  near  it."  Now 
on  heariiii;  Roberto,  winch  had  been  laid  aside  since 
lf37,  when  the  principal  piirts  were  written  fur  lime. 
Konzi  de  Bennis,  Srg.  liiisadonna,  and  M.  Barroilhet,  we 
were  led  to  reflect,  that  if  art  had  really  progressed  so 
lapi'lly,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  more  ii  progies-es,  the 
more  it  will  recede  from  the  subline  simplicity  of  the 
great  composers  of  the  past."  Roberto  Deverevz  may  be 
set  down  as  a  failure  sinipl.y  beciiuse  the  singers  could 
not  execute  the  music,  or  rather  because  their  voices, 
accustomed  to  compete  with  the  brass  lungs  of  the  or- 
chestra, are  overstrained  for  the  softer  and  more  delicate 
expositiuiis  of  sentiments.  With  the  excefition  of  tiiat 
of  the  heroine  by  Mme.  Medori,  the  other  parts  were 
very  indifferently  filled  by  artists  who  are  struggling  for 
iioioriet.v  before  they  are  qualified  by  study,  and  fancy 
that  a  good  voice  is  enough  without  cultivation. 

S'g.  Pacini  is  now  in  Naples  superintending  the  re- 
hearsals of  his  new  opera,  M'iri,herita  Pusierln,  which 
will  be  produced  at  the  San  Carlos  as  soon  as  Sig.  Col- 
letti  returns  from  Rome.  Mercndante  is  also  Inisy  re- 
liearsing  bis  new  Miserere^  which  will  be  executed  in 
the  church  of  San  Pietro.  in  place  of  Zingarelli.  Report 
speaks  highly  of  it,  and  great  expectations  are  entertained. 
At  Florence,  Signor  Carlo  Romani's  opera,  Le  Gemme 
delln  Coronn^  was  profluced  at  the  Pergola,  on  the  llth 
instant,  with  very  questionable  success.  It  underwent 
two  further  additions,  but,  as  it  did  not  gain  in  public 
favor,  it  has  been  withdrawn.  At  tlie  Teatro  Pagliaiio. 
Mnrin  <li  Rvhnn  has  been  successful.  A  new  opera  by 
Sig.  Cianchi,  entitled  ]l  S'tliimbnnfo,  is  in  course  of  pre- 
paration. At  Slilan  /I  Prnffta  continues  to  draw  good 
iion^es,  as  also  Lucvzia  Borf/ia,  wbicli  is  well  sustained 
by  Mme.  Barbieri-Niui,  Mme.  Lueoioni,  Sigi.  Graziani, 
and  Giov.  Corsi. 

M.  Berlioz  is  contributing  a  series  of  articles  to 
the  Gnzetle  Musicnle,  on  the  duties  and  requirements  of 
fiCJtef-d"  Orthestre,  or  orchestral  conductor.  The.v  are 
to  form  a  supplementary  chapter  to  the  new  edition  of 
histieatise  upon  Instrumentation.  On  the  25th  ult., 
Berlioz  gave  a  concert  in  the  Salle  Herz.  The  first 
part  included  an  air  from  Gretry's  Anacreon,  and  a  fan- 
tasia on  Jl  Trovaiore  for  the  piano-melodium;  the  .second 
part,  his  L'  Enfance  du  Christ,  in  three  parts,  and  cho- 
ruses and  dances  from  Glnck's  Annide. — M.  Jules  Fos- 
TAXA  latelj'  gave  a  concert  entirely  devoted  to 
compositions,  vocal  and  instrnmental,  of  Chopis.  Six 
P.  lish  melodies,  as  yet  unpublished,  were  sung. 

Beethoven's  posthumous  quartets  are  still  zealously 
studied  and  produced  in  Paris  by  the  four  devoted 
artists,  MM.  Maurin,  Mas,  Sabalier,  and  Chevillard. 
They  recently  won  great  applause  by  their  performance 
of  the  C  sharp  minor  Quartet,  op.  131. — Boltesiiii's 
*'  Siege  of  Florence"  is  in  rehearsal. 

A  new  Symphony  by  Theodore  Gouvt  is  an- 
nounced in  the  Gazette  Musicale  as  forthcoming  at 
the  last  concert  of  the  Societ€  des  Jeaues  Artistes  in 
Paris. 


Jidci{rtisi!in  lints. 

NEW    COURSE    OF    HARMONY, 

BY  r..  H.  SOUTHARD. 

Tlie  Putiliahers  cnll  the  attention  of  the  musical  profession 
to  this  worli,  .IS  one  eminently  calculated  to  lighten  the  labors 
of  the  teacher,  and  rapidly  advance  the  pupil.  It  is  emplmti- 
cally  a  Practical  worli,  serving  both  as  a  Manunl  of  instruc- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  and  a  Text-book  on  the  other ;  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  peculiar  -'irran[;:cment  of  the  work,  together 
with  the  very  lari;e  number  of  exercises  and  exam  pies,"  presents 
great  advantaj^efl,  to  both  scholarand  teacher,  over  any  similar 
work  of  the  kind.  Teachers  highly  commend  the  work.  Mr. 
William  Mason  snys  it  is  a  work  unsurpassed  in  the  language. 
Mr.  George  J.  Webb  says  tiiat  it  is  a  work  perspicuous  in 
diction, methodical  in  arrangement,  and  suiBciently  copious  to 
embrace  all  the  essentials  of  the  general  doctiineof  accord. 
It  can  be  ordered  through  any  respectable  Music-.=eller,  and 
will  be  sent  through  the  mail  on  the  receipt  of  the  price, 
{§1,75,)  postage  prepaid. 

GrEO.  p.  REED  &,  CO.,  Publishers, 
13  Tremont  St.  Boston, 
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AFTERNOON  CONCEETS 

AT  THE  BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL. 

IT  is  prnpofed  to  give  a  series  of  Six  M'eclncF'dn.y  Affemnon 
Concerts  at  the  Music  IIiill,  under  tVie  directiuB  of  Carl 
Zhru^hn  The  Piiiiie  Orche>tr;i  Tvill  be  eiiiplnyed  which  hiis 
given  so  much  satistHCtinn  at  the  series  of  On-hesrnil  Concerts 
just  terminated  Thp  selections  to  be  of  a  churarter  ^uiteil  ro 
all  ibf  various  tastes  of  the  comnmnitv,  consisiiTip  of  Sjmpho- 
ries,  Overtures,  Arrangements  from  popular  Openis.  Wairzes, 
Qaadrilles  and  PoJkas.  These  conrerra  will  be  {liven  under 
the  nianaueuient  of  capable  and  respnr.pible  per.-<oi  s,  who 
pledge  themselves  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  givinj:  a  series  of 
agreeable,  popular  and  cheap  entertuinments,  worthy  of  the 
liberal  support  of  the  ronmiunity. 

Packniies  of  six  tiakets,  to  be  used  at  pleasure,  ffil.  Single 
tickets  25  cts. 

OTT^The  Concerts  will  commence  on  Wednesday  Afternoon, 
March  26ch,  proviile'i  that  a  sufficient  number  of  sets  shall 
have  been  subscribed  for. 

VOCAL  AID  IISTIUIEITAL  COICEET 

AT    THE 

TREMONT  TEMPLE. 
Mrs.  EOSA  GARCIA  DE  RIBAS 

Respe'!tfully  announces   to  her  friends  and  the  public  in  gen- 
eral, that  her  Concert  will  take  place 
On  Saturday  Eveniiifj,  March  151Ii, 

On -which  occasinn  she  will  be  assisted  by  Mr,  G.  SATTER, 
Pianist,  Mr.  AliTIIURSON,  Vocalist,  Mr.  WM.  KKYZKR, 
"Violin,  Mr.  RIBAS,  Oboe,  and  >i  Grand  Orchestra  under  the 
direction  of  Mr    CARL  ZKllliAIIN. 

Tickets  .'0  cents,    Ct>n<'ert  to  comrtipuce  at  quarter  before  8. 

Tor  further  particulars  ^ee  bills  of  the  evening. 

MB.  R.  "W.  EMEBSOH,  having  read  Six  Lectures, 
which  have  not  been  heard  in  Boston,  will,  by  request, 
repe:it  them  on  Thursday  Evening.  27  h  inst..  and  succeeding 
Thu'sday  Evenings,  in  the  Vr  emaw  Place  Chapel.  Tickets 
admitting  one  person  to  rhe  cnurse.  3?1,50,— Sinirle  ticket*.  50 
cent.«, — fur  sale  at  the  Bookstore  of  Ticknor  &  iTields,  and  at 
the  door, 

CHOICE  MUSICAL  WORKS. 

BEETHOVEN'S  SONATAS,  romiilefe  in  two  large 
qu;irto  volumes,  printed  from  engraved  plarep,  and  pro- 
nciunced  t  .e  uinst  eli-gRnt  sperimeii  of  music  typography 
ever  exerut^-d.  Bound  in  clotli.  embossed  and  letceied. — 
Price  of  a,  single  vol    S7,50  ;  of  both  volmiies.  !ipl2 

MEIVDELSSOHN'S  SONGS  AVITHOUT  WORDS 
complete  in  one  vol.  quarto,  bound  in  cloth,  embossed  and 
lettered.     Price  SF3. 

MENDEIjSSOHN'S  four-part  songs.  Text 
in  {iernian  and  Engli.'ih.  The  latter  by  J.  C.  1>.  Parker. — 
In  cloth,  .91,60;  boards  SI  25 

DITSOWS  STANDARD  OPERAS.  6  vols.  Norma, 
Lucia.  Son nantbuta,  Lucrezia,  Krnani.  English  and  Italian 
text,  each,  ®2      Don  Giovanni.  Piano  Solo,  Spl.SO. 

oratorios.  Creation,  »1,25.  Messiah,  Sl,25.  Moses 
in  Ksypt,  $l,.-)0 

MASSES.  Mozart's  Requiem,  ¥1 ;  Mozirt'.'=  12th  Mass,  SI; 
Beerhov.in's  .M.-is.-*  in  C.  75  cents  ;  Flajdn's  3d  M.i.'js,  75  cts. ; 
Kossini's  Stabat  Maler,  Latin  and  English  words,  fill. 

Published  by  Oliver  Dilson,  115  Wa>hingtnn  St. 

C.    BKEUSIWiS, 
IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  ErarcTs   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

O^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD. 

'ffEACHEK     OF     MUSHC, 

365  WasSaaaagton  Street,  Boston* 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

gl  ^3a^rr  of  f[rt  anil  HiUxziuxt, 

Publislied  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Boston. 

T"vvo  Dollars  per  aii»nm,  ill  ad^aiace. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  co  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glanre.«  at  the  whole  "World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
im-ludiug,  from  rime  to  time— 1.  Critii-al  Ueviewsof  Coucertp, 
Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  uotable  Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &e.  2.  Notitres  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  mu.=iiral  per.'ions  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musir.al  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theorit^s  ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Moral,  Social,  and  Religious  bearings;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  &c.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poema,  &e. 

[t;;7="Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.   Address 

J.  S.  DWIGHT,  21  School  St.  Boston. 

ED'WABD    Ii.    BAIiCH~ 


Anthems  for  the  coming  Season. 
Novello's  Cheap   MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^      y?    Broadway^  NJT. 

BOTCE.— IF  U'E  BKLTEVE  THAT  JESUS  DIED.    Verse, 

A.  B-     Vocal  .score,  3S  cts  ;  Vocal  parts.  19  cts. 
HELMOHE  and  NEALE.-CAKOLS  FOTl  EASTEK- 

TI0E      Edited  hy  fhe  Kev.  Thomas  IlELSioREand  the  Hev. 

J.  .M.  Ne.\le.     ISnio.  13e.     Post  free,  mu.sjc  folio,  -fl.l3. 
HAI3"DEL.-I  KNOW  THAT  MY  KEDEEMEll  LIVETII. 

Soprano  solo,  19c. 
• Since  by  man  came  death.     13c.     Vocal  parts,  50c. 

Behold,  I  tell  you  a  mystery.     Recit.  B.  (  jg 

The  trumpet  shall  sound      Air,  D.  j 

Then  shall  be  brought  to  pass.     Recit.        > 

0  Death,  where  is  thy  sting.     Duet,  A.  T.    V  25c. 

Hut  thanks  be  to  God      Chorus.  ) 

Th.-n  shall  the  eyts.— He  shall  feed  his  flock.   Air,  13c. 

■  Hi--;  yoke  is  easy.     Chorus,  19c. 

Behold  the  Lamb  of  God:  Chorus.    He  was  despised: 

Air,  A.     Vocal  score,  25c.     Vocal  parts,  IBc. 
HARMAISr.— JESUS    CHRIST    IS    RISEN    TO-DAT.— 

(llyiim,)33c. 

Life  up  your  heads.    Anthem,  63c. 

JACKSOK,  (Mnsham.)— CHRIST  ODR  PASSOVER.  13c. 

Vocat  parts.  13>!. 
KEJSTT.— IIEAIl    MY    PRAYER.      Vpr.«e,  two  trebles,  and 

chorus.     Folio,  19c.     Octavo,  6c.     Chorus  part>',  3c 

The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd      Verse  for  treble  or  tenor 

and  ba.«s,  witli  chorus,  50c.     Vocal  part.s,  25c. 

MOl^TK,  TV".  H.— THE    EASTER    HYM.V,  ''Je.'^us  Christ 

is  risen  to-day."     Cheadle  I^rize  Composition.     13c. 
ISrOKBIS,  THOS.-HEAR  MY  PRAYER.     Treble  solo, 

with  ctiorus,  44c. 
HOVEIiLO.-THE  EASTER  HYMN,  newly  adapted  and 

variously  hfirmonized,  as  Solo,  Trio,  Quartet,  and  Chorus. 

25i'.    CIh.-^s  copy,  3c. 

The  Lord  is  my  strength,  19c.    Vocal  parts,  13c.   Class 

copy,  ill  score,  3c. 

PALESTBirg"  A.— BEHOLD  THE  LAMB  OF  GOD.  SA. 

T.  T    B     31c. 

SE'WELL.— EASTER  HYMN.    25c. 
STBOTJB.-HKAR   MY   PRAYER.    Four  Toices.    Vocal 

score,  44c.     Vocal  parts,  25c. 
■WEBBE.-CHRIST  BEING  RAISED  FROM  THE  DEAD. 

Vocal  score,  19c. 

Dedicated  (by  permission)  to  the  Lord  Bi.^hop  of  Oxford. 

CAROLS  FOR  EASTER-TIDE. 

*^*  In  conpeqnence  of  the  gr^at  success  attending  the 
Carols  for  Christmas-I'ide,  ther**  are  no.v  ready,  by  the  same 
Authors,  and  to  be  published  in  the  same  forms, 

CAROLS 

FOR 

Set  to  Ancient  Melodies  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Helmoue,  M.  A. 
Worils,  primipitily  in  imitation  of  the  original,  by  the  ^^\. 
J.  M.  Neale,  M,  A. 

With  Melobies. 

18mn.  size,  sewed. ." ". 13 

Ditto,        in  packets  of  50 5.00 

Ditt;o,         Coiupri-ssed  lour  Vocal  Parts 25 

With  Voice-Parts  and  Piako-forte  Accompaniment. 

Folio  mufic  size 1.13 

The  Words  only. 

32ino.  sewed 03 

Ditto,        in  packets  of  50 1.25 

These  Carols  may  be  sung  by  a  Solo  voice,  with  Accompani- 
ment lor  tlie  Piano  and  Orjian,  in  which  tnrm  rliey  are  printed 
in  Music  Kolio.  Ad  Ubinim  Vocal  Parrs  for  AIro,  Tenor,  and 
Bass,  have  been  added,  iu  order  that,  when  these  vui'es  are 
present,  the  harmony  may  be  rendered  complete  wichoac  an 
in.strument. 

J.    M.    MOZART, 

B.A.SSO. 

RESIDENCE,    18  MAUION  STUEET,   EOSTOJJ. 
Address  liiibardson's  .Mu-ical  Exchange,  232  Washiugton  St. 

OTTO    DRESEL 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  nt 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Ternis,  S50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  Sr3U  per  quarter  of  12  k-sson.-,  one- a  week. 


CHICKERINQ   &    SONS, 

MAI^UFAOTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND     SQUARE 


Of  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


WAREBOOMS, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr29  BOSTON.  tf 

imSIO     AND     JOB     PEINTING    OFFICE, 


85J0B  FRINTIMG  neatly  and  promptly  executed  at  IMs  OfSce. 
ED.  B.  ROBINSON, 

:PI-A.KrO-FOK.TE     TTJ3SrEH. 

Orders  received  at  Ri.-hardson's  Musical  Exchauge,  282 
Wa-^hington  Street. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FORTE, 

Manufactory,  379  Washington  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

MR.  J.  C.  D.  PAEKER, 

WILL   be   happy  to   give  instruction   in    Piano-forte  and 
Organ  playing,  and  the  Theory  of  Music.     Ad.iress: — 
No.  3  Uayward  Place.  Maj  26.   tf 

DP.    F.    IDOIDGE, 

MANUFACTDRER  OF  PIANO-FOISTK  HARDWARE, 

10  Beaclt  St.  lioslon,  and  \V.  Cambridge,  Ms. 

[n7=-PIAN0S  toil  SALE  OR  TO  LET. 

SIG.    AUGUSTO    BENDELARI, 

RESIDENCE,  No.  86  PINCKNEY  ST. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence  No.  56  I^neelaud  Street. 

MLLE.  GABEIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE 

— GlVliS 

INSTRUCTION    on  ilie    PIANO-FORfE, 

And  may  be  addressed  at  her  residence,  55  Ilanturh  St. 

CARL.    HAUSE 

OFFEHS  his  serTices  as  Insfrurtor  in  Thorough  Ba.s.5  and 
in  the  hijrher  branches  of  Piano  pliij-ing.  The  arrenrion 
of  Amateurs,  Professional  Tearhcrs,  and  others  who  m;iy  wi.-h 
to  accomplish  themselves  tnr  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
ing, is  ret^pfcr fully  requested 

Mr.  Ihiu^e  may  be  addrerfseil  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Richurd-on,  282  Washington  St.,  or  G.  P.  JUeed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  How- 


SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS. 

HAVE  REMOTED   TO 

No.  769  BSOABWAY,  corner  of  Nintli  St. 
NEW    Y  0  11  K . 

CARD. 

MR.  PIERRE  BERTHOUD,  Professor  of  Hfusic, 
grailu;ite  of  the  Coii.serv;troire  lie  Paris,  pupil  of  Ni-u- 
mann,  Maledeu  and  other  distinguished  Musicians  at  P-<ris, 
beg.'^  to  aniiounie  thai  he  is  now  reaily  to  take  pupils  in  Los- 
toii,  on  fhe  Pi;ini',  Mii-^ical  Composition.  IIarmon\,  etc. 

lie  i.>^  permitted  to  refer  to  Key  Dr.  K  N  Kirk.  ]i<>sron  ,  Prof. 
Agn.-isiz.  Pri'f.  Ouyot,  Cambridge;  J.  S.  Dwi-iht,  Bt)st"n. 

iMr.  B  may  be  addressed  at  Nathan  Kirhardsou's.  Oliver 
nit.'it'n's.and  Jleeil  &  C-i,'s  .Music  Stnres,  Bosum,  ()r  .-it  Alnnzo 
Tripp's,  l»rincipal  of  the  Young  Ladies' Institute,  now  opening 
at  35  Centre  street,  Kosbury. 

IVIK,  AUGUST  PRIES, 

Teacher  of  Mu.-^ic.  will  bf  ready  to  receive  pupils  after  October 
lofh,  and  nviy  beaildressed  at  Kich:ird-<in'fl  Mu-'ii-al  Ilx<  hange, 
282  Washington  street,  or  at  his  resideute,  lo  Dix  Place. 

ADOLPH     KIELBLOCK. 
T E.AC H E R    or  mUSJCj 

V .    S.     HOTEL. 

Communications  can  be  left  at  Mr.  Ditsnn's  mu.sic  store. 

G.   ANDREI   &;    OO/S 

jScpot    of    jforci^u    anil     i3omt5tt£    |Husir, 

19   S.  NINTH    STREET,   ABOVE  CHESTNUT, 

(JIastside,)  PlllLADELPIITA. 

H^T^A  catalogue  of  our  stock  of  Foroiirn  Music,  anil  of  our 
own  Puhlit-afions.  has  just  been  published.  JJusir  and  Mu.-ie 
Books  imported  lo  order,  as  heretofore,  frojj  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  Englaud. 

TEACHER  OF  r^USIC,  265  Washington  St 

RESIDENCE.  ...13  SUAWiMUT  STKEET,  BOSTON. 
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Translated  for  this  Journal. 

The  Mission  of  Mozart. 

LeADIXO    ChAEACTERISTICS    op    his    GeSIUS    AND 
HIS    WOKKS. 

ET  A.    OULIBICHEFr. 

(Continued  from  page  187  ) 

The  fact  that  the  greatest  composer  for  the 
church,  the  theatre  and  the  chamber  was  obliged 
to  give  lessons  by  the  hour,  to  teach  children  the 
scale,  to  work  for  parties  or  for  country  balls,  to 
gather  his  daily  bread  crumb  by  crumb,  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  extraordinary  thing  in  his  biog- 
raphy. Yet  who  does  not  at  a  glance  see  how 
much  these  conditions  favored  the  development 
of  his  universal  genius,  and  led  straight  to  the 
goal  of  his-  mission  ? 

This,  by  comparison  with  other  biographical 
details,  explains  to  us  the  catalogue  of  Mozart, 
that  extraordinary  document,  in  which  quantity 
seems  as  miraculous  as  quality.  Here  is  a  con- 
densed schedule  of  its  contents  : 

1.  Church  Music.  Masses,  Litanies,  Offer- 
tories, Motets,  Psalms,  sacred  Cantatas,  and  a 
Requiem  ;  in  all,  36  works. 

2.  Oratorios.  Gerber  counts  three  of  them, 
but  only  names  Davidde  Penilente. 

3.  Theatre  Music.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  Op- 
eras, serious,  comic  and  romantic ;  two  Serenades 
and  one  Dramatic  Pastoral ;  several  Ballets, 
Pantomimes,  Entr'Actes,  Intermezzi,  and  single 
Choruses.  Under  this  rubric  belong  also  43 
Arias,  single  Italian  duets  and  terzets  with 
orchestral  accompaniment. 

4.  Instrumental  Music  -with  grand  Or- 
chestra. 33  Symphonies  and  15  Opera  Over- 
tures. 

5.  Concert  Music.  29  Concertos  for  the 
Piano-forte ;  5  Violin  Concertos ;  6  Concertos  for 


the  French  Horn  ;  1  Concerto  for  the  Bassoon 
and  1  for  Clarionet ;  41  Divertissements  (concerli 
grassi)  for  orchestra  and  band  music.  Some  of 
these  have  as  many  as  16  parts.  Moreover,  a 
multitude  of  Solos  and  Variations  for  the  Piano 
with  and  without  orchestra  ;  Concertantes  for  two 
pianos;  Solos  for  violin,  violoncello,  viola  da 
gamba,  flute,  &c. 

6.  Chamber  Music.  10  Violin  Trios,  only 
one  of  which  is  known  to  us;  28  Quartets  and  8 
Quintets  for  violins;  23  Trios,  5  Quartets,  and  a 
multitude  of  Sonatas  and  other  pieces  for  two  and 
four  hands  for  the  piano ;  two  Quintets  for  half 
string  and  half  wind  instruments ;  a  Quintet  for 
the  Harmonica  with  accompaniment  of  flute, 
oboe,  viola  and  'cello. 

7.  Not  dramatic  Vocal  Music.  16  three 
and  four  part  Canons,  several  Cantatas  and  a 
collection  of  Italian  and  German  Songs,  30  in 
number,  published  by  Breitkopf  &  Hartel  in 
Leipzig. 

8  Dance  Music.  Minuets,  Waltzes,  Liind- 
lers,  Contra-dances  and  Allemandes. 

9.  Military  Music.  Marches,  trumpet 
pieces,  and  other  pieces  for  trumpets  and  kettle 
drums  for  cavalry. 

10.  Serenade  Music  A  Notturno,  arranged 
as  violin  quintet,  and  a  musical  joke  in  which  Mo- 
zart amused  himself  by  imitating  the  street  musi- 
cians. This  piece  is  for  two  violins,  one  viola, 
two  horns  and  a  bass. 

11.  Music  FOR  Instruction.  Solfeggios, 
easy  Sonatas  and  Sonatinas ;  Canons  and  single 
Fugues;  Studies  and  Exercises  in  Counterpoint; 
a  Concise  Thorough  Bass  School,  which  Mozart 
wrote  for  a  niece  of  the  Abbe  Stadler. 

12.  Arranged  Music  Handel's  "Messiah," 
"  Acis  and  Galatea,"  "  St.  Cecilia,"  and  "  Alex- 
ander's Feast.'' 

A  very  large  number  of  these  compositions  are 
not  yet  published.  Those  of  which  the  composer 
himself  made  a  chronological  catalogue,  extend 
from  Feb.  9,  1784,  to  Nov.  15,  1791.  This  cata- 
logue contains  145  numbers.  The  remainder 
embraces  all  that  has  so  far  been  published,  and 
all  that  it  has  been  possible  to  collect  of  manu- 
scripts of  Mozart's  earlier  works,  from  the  year 
1764.  But  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
this  collection  is  by  no  means  complete. 

Besides  the  completed  works,  there  have  been 
found  among  the  papers  left  by  Mozart  various 
plans  and  fragments  of  works  of  all  kinds,  90  in 
number.  .  .  Including  these,  the  total  sum  of 
Mozart's  compositions,  according  to  Von  Nissen, 
will  e-xceed  800.  If  we  would  count  only  the 
finished  works,  we  must  consider,  in  the  first 
place,  that  Mozart  never  entered  in  his  own  cat- 
alogue the  pieces  which  he  made  gratuitously  to 


oblige  his  friends ;  secondly,  that  he  never  lacked 
friends,  nor  the  disposition  to  oblige  in  that  way  ; 
and  thirdly,  that  many  of  these  pieces  never  have 
been  published,  but  have  remained  unknown  in 
the  hands  of  their  possessors.  .  .  .  Among 
the  works  contained  in  neither  catalogue,  I  may 
name  the  Concertante  which  Mozart  composed  in 
17S4  for  Signora  Strinasacchi  ;  the  beautiful 
duos  for  violin  and  viola,  which  he  made  for  the 
sick  Michael  .Haydn,  and  presented  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Salzburg  in  his  name ;  also  that 
learned  Quartet,  called  "  The  Fugue,"  which  has 
long  since  been  published.  I  also  find  nowhere 
the  choruses  and  inter-acts  composed  for  the 
drama,  "  King  Thames  in  Egypt,"  which  date 
from  the  year  1783,  and  which  are  said  to  equal 
the  sublimest  creations  of  Handel  and  of  Gluck. 
Von  Nissen  tells  us  that  this  music  has  been 
adapted  to  church  texts,  and  that  it  is  still  sung 
in  Prague  in  solemn  services  as  graduals  and 
offertories.  Finally,  the  Requiem  itself  is  not 
found  in  the  autograph  catalogue.  New  discov- 
eries are  made  continually  of  works  heretofore 
unknown.  The  Leipzig  Zeitung  has  spoken, 
among  others,  of  an  opera  by  Mozart,  called 
La  V'dlanella  rapita  (The  kidnapped  peasant 
girl.)     .... 

Such  is  the  catalogue  of  the  works  of  Mozart, 
and  it  still  waifs  its  completion.  Measure  the  life 
of  the  musician  with  this  gigantic  document. 
Eight  Jiundred  compositions,  some  of  which  are 
volumes  of  600  pages  and  count  only  as  single 
numbers !  Deduct  from  this  total  sum  the  first 
attempts  of  childhood,  the  labors  of  early  youth, 
the  mediocre  products  thrown  aside,  and  there 
still  remains  to  fill  out  the  twelve  rubrics  of  the 
catalogue  a  multitude  of  masterworks  in  every 
kind  of  music  ;  the  arranged  music  shows  a 
learned,  conscientious  labor,  while  in  the  subor- 
dinate kinds  there  is  at  least  the  merit  of  a  per- 
fect harmony  with  their  respective  ends ;  for  even 
down  to  lullabies  and  liindlers,  we  find  composi- 
tions which  are  models  in  their  kind.  Eight  hun- 
dred works  in  a  life  of  five  and  thirty  years,  of 
which  the  first  eight  do  not  count,  of  which  two 
thirds  were  spent  in  travelling  about,  while  of  the 
rest  a  large  share  was  divided  between  the  busi- 
ness of  instruction  and  amusements ; — a  life  in 
which  there  seems  to  have  been  left  scarcely  more 
room  than  the  most  indefatigable  man  finds  for 
rest !  But  instead  of  this  rest  we  find  a  whole 
musical  library,  a  universal  cyclopaedia ! 

How  are  we  to  reconcile  the  material  possibili- 
ty of  this  marvellous  fecundity  with  Mozart's 
mode  of  life,  which  was  anything  but  a  home  life, 
and  with  his  many  multifarious  engagements? 
The  mornings  belonged  to  pupils ;  the  evenings 
to  invitations,  to  the  theatre,  to  concerts  and  the 
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company  of  friends.  For  composition,  therefore, 
there  remained  only  the  early  hours  of  morning 
and  the  nights.  Mozart  was  a  very  early  riser, 
and  yet  he  worked  from  habit  and  from  prefer- 
ence in  the  night ;  at  least,  he  was  most  often 
seen  then  at  his  writing  desk  or  his  piano.  Our 
hero  found,  like  Schiller,  that  the  external 
quiet,  the  solitude,  the  withdrawal  of  the  visible 
world,  and  the  state  of  nervous  excitement  which 
accompany  the  privation  of  sleep,  were  mighty 
vehicles  for  inspiration.  Like  the  poet,  too,  he 
made  use  of  other  stimuli  not  less  injurious  to 
health.  One  might  with  equal  right  apply  to 
both  the  verses  of  Goethe  upon  the  early  death 
of  his  illustrious  friend  : 

"  And  many  a  work,  profound  and  nobly  planned, 

The  Art  and  Artist  more  illustrious  made, 
Wliile  thus  the  flower  of  life's  best  eflForts  giving, 
Yea,  life  itself,  to  this,  the  shade  of  living." 

The  enormous  number  of  800  works,  produced 
in  these  few  years,  would  remain  none  the  less 
inexplicable,  even  if  Mozart  had  worked  always 
at  his  piano,  or  with  pen  in  hand,  and  free  from 
all  other  business.  But  the  solution  of  the  riddle 
lies  in  the  fact,  that  by  day  and  by  night,  morn- 
ing and  evening,  at  the  table  or  in  the  carriage, 
alone  or  in  company,  over  the  social  glass  or 
during  the  pain  of  teaching  the  scale,  he  still 
composed  and  composed  all  the  time.  The  reader 
will  remember  that  the  greater  half  of  the  Cle- 
menza  di  Tito  was  completed  on  his  way  to 
Prague ;  that  several  pieces  in  Don  Juan  had 
their  origin  at  tenpins  ;  and  that  a  Quintet  in  the 
Zauherjlble  first  inspired  the  composer's  fancy  to 
the  accompaniment  of  billiards.  In  further  con- 
firmation of  these  facts,  let  us  listen  to  a  narrative 
in  which  the  most  precious  details  are  set  forth 
■with  a  naturalness  which  admits  of  no  doubt 
about  the  credibility  of  the  witness.  Sophia 
Weber  writes  : 

"  I  always  saw  my  brother-in-law  in  good  hu- 
mor, but  even  in  the  best  of  humors  very  much 
absorbed  in  thought ;  he  would  look  you  straight 
in  the  eye,  answer  every  thing  considerately, 
whether  he  was  gay  or  sad,  and  yet  all  the  time 
he  would  seem  to  be  deeply  thinking  and  work- 
ing upon  something  wholly  different.  Even  while 
he  washed  his  hands  in  the  morning  he  would 
walk  up  and  down  the  chamber,  never  stood  a 
moment  quiet,  but  struck  one  heel  against  the 
other,  and  was  all  the  time  reflecting.  At  the 
table  he  often  took  a  corner  of  his  napkin,  rolled 
it  up  tightly,  and  led  himself  round  by  the  nose 
with  it,  so  buried  in  thought  that  he  seemed  not 
to  know  what  he  was  doing,  and  often  at  the 
same  time  made  a  grimace  with  his  mouth.  His 
hands  and  feet  were  constantly  in  motion  ;  he 
always  played  with  something,  for  example,  with 
his  hat,  in  his  pocket,  with  his  watch  ribbon,  with 
tables  and  stools  as  if  they  were  pianos,  &c." 

This  narrative  requires  no  comment.  Other 
■witnesses  add :  "  When  Mozart  was  alone,  or 
with  his  wife,  or  even  with  other  persons  wh6se 
presence  imposed  no  restraint  on  him,  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  humming  and  even  singing  with  a 
loud  voice,  without  even  knowing  it.  At  such 
times  his  face  was  covered  with  a  burning  red, 
and  he  would  suflfer  no  one  to  disturb  him." 
These  facts,  as  well  as  the  story  of  the  tenpins 
and  billiards,  prove  that  the  noisiest  distractions 
could  not  always  interrupt  the  thread  of  his  ideas. 
Nor  must  we  believe  that  on  occasions  of  this 
sort  Mozart  limited  himself  to  seeking  the  mo- 


tives or  leading  thoughts  of  the  projected  work, 
or  that  he  spared  himself  the  labor  of  the  devel- 
opment and  instrumentation  of  the  same  until  a 
more  convenient  time.  No,  he  never  in  com- 
posing separated  the  details  from  the  whole.  He 
worked  all  out  in  large,  as  I  believe  all  great  con- 
trapuntists have  done.  As  soon  as  a  thought 
dawned  in  him,  he  seized  it  at  once  in  all  its  con- 
sequences and  in  all  its  accompanying  harmony. 
The  melody,  the  bass,  the  middle  parts,  all 
sounded  in  his  head,  at  first  confused,  then  with 
increasing  precision,  as  soul  gradually  became 
ear.  All  arose  at  once,  combined  and  developed 
itself  without  confusion,  arranged  itself  according 
to  the  rules  of  modulation  and  of  counterpoint, 
and  distributed  itself  between  the  vocal  and  the 
instrumental  parts,  as  if  by  an  ajsthetic  necessity, 
an  extraordinary  instinct,  which,  however,  never 
was  deceived  about  the  beautiful. 

I  shall  no  doubt  be  asked  how  I  have  con- 
trived to  penetrate  in  this  way  into  the  secrets  of 
the  mental  operations  which  resulted  in  the  music 
of  Mozart.  He  has  himself  enlightened  us  about 
this  secret  in  a  letter  long  since  published.  (See 
No.  20  of  the  present  volume  of  this  Journal  for  a 
translation  of  the  letter.)  Unquestionable  as 
this  letter  is,  we  do  not  need  its  testimony  to  con- 
vince us  that  Mozart  worked  out  his  compositions 
whole  ;  their  very  structure  demonstrates  this  to 
the  eye  and  ear  of  every  musician  ;  and  that  he 
finished  them  completely  in  his  head,  is  shown  by 
the  fac-similes  of  his  sketches,  which  are  written 
with  such  neatness  and  executed  with  such  exact- 
ness that  one  would  take  them  for  the  most  care- 
ful copies.  I  remark,  in  passing,  the  difference 
in  this  respect  between  Mozart  and  Beethoven, 
whose  manuscripts  are  illegible 

A  quite  peculiar  law  of  Mozart's  nature  teaches 
us  the  cause  of  this  continued  and  involuntary 
mental  labor.  He  had  received  by  nature  the 
most  loving  heart  and  the  most  excitable  senses  ; 
at  the  same  time,  his  whole  being  was  so  consti- 
tuted that  he  could  exercise  no  one  of  his  facul- 
ties without  the  more  or  less  direct  participation 
of  his  musical  organ.  Every  event  that  moved 
him,  every  at  all  lively  impression  from  without, 
awoke  sympathetic  chords  in  that  mine  of  har- 
mony within  him,  out  of  which  there  at  once 
shaped  themselves  the  themes  which  the  impulse 
of  the  moment  had  awakened.  If,  for  example, 
a  fine  landscape,  lit  up  by  a  lovely  Spring  sun, 
came  upon  Mozart  in  his  travels,  he  contemplated 
it  at  first  with  speechless  admiration  ;  his  serious 
and  thoughtful  features  brightened ;  his  inner 
orchestra  began  to  play ;  the  echo  thereof  came 
upon  his  lips,  and  he  exclaimed  at  length,  with 
sparkling  eyes,  "  Ah,  if  I  only  had  this  theme  on 
paper!"  As  soon  as  the  relation  of  the  object  to 
the  individual  had  begun  to  clothe  itself  with  the 
form  which  it  was  definitively  to  wear — that  is  to 
say,  when  the  impressions  produced  by  the  out- 
side reality  had  resolved  themselves  into  musical 
images — Mozart  forgot  the  object  and  thought 
only  of  the  image.  Thus  we  can  fully  compre- 
hend why  he,  in  spite  of  his  inflammable  tempera- 
ment and  his  uncommon  sensibility,  yet  had  no 
real  passion  besides  music.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  had  many  fondnesses,  which  all  together 
served  to  nourish  and  to  counterbalance  this  one 
passion.  He  loved  the  female  sex,  a  good  table, 
good  wine,  billiards,  canary  birds,  riding,  dancing, 
and  what  not.  As  a  pupil  of  the  elder  Vestris 
he  prided  himself  somewhat  on  his  dancing  and 


a  fine  leg.  It  is  said,  too,  that  he  distinguished 
himself  as  Harlequin  and  Pierrot,  which  were  his 
f;ivorite  masquerade  characters.  All  these  enjoy- 
ments, to  which  he  gladly  gave  himself  up,  served, 
as  we  have  said,  for  nutriment  and  counterpoise 
to  his  peculiar  passion  :  for  nutriment,  in  so  far 
as  his  musical  organ  exercised  a  power  of  assimi- 
lation upon  his  other  faculties,  concentrating  all 
the  others  in  itself,  so  that  in  this  way  the  joys 
and  sorrows,  the  whole  emotional  and  intellec- 
tual life  of  the  artist  conspired  to  the  benefit  of 
the  art.  On  the  other  hand,  this  very  passion 
had  to  be  checked  by  some  means,  lest  its  excess 
should  prove  quickly  fatal.  Possessed  day  and 
night  by  the  demon  of  inspiration,  and  incapable 
of  opposing  thereto  a  strong  will,  which  he  lacked 
entirely,  Mozart  souaht  to  escape  it  for  the  mo- 
ment, without  always  succeeding,  whether  on  foot 
or  on  horseback. 

The  pursuit  of  amusement,  therefore,  was  so 
much  a  physical  necessity  with  him,  that  he  had 
to  satisfy  it  at  any  price,  unless  he  would  give  up 
the  ghost  or  become  insane.  Sotrue  was  this,  that 
the  more  the  passion  or  the  rage  for  labor  in- 
creased in  him,  and  they  always  did  increase,  the 
greater  grew  his  need  of  recreation.  In  his  early 
youth  Mozart  appears  to  have  been  more  rational, 
more  orderly  and  economical,  than  during  the 
last  seven  or  eight  years  of  his  life  ;  at  a  time, 
that  is,  when  masterpieces  flowed  one  upon  another 
from  his  classic  pen,  and  when  such  continued 
lofty  inspirations  finally  caused  him  frequent 
faintings. 

Alternating  from  the  exalted  and  almost  fever- 
ish state  which  follows  the  creation  of  master- 
works,  to  the  intoxication  of  sensual  enjoyment, 
and  recovering  as  it  were  from  one  excess  by 
plunging  into  the  opposite  excess,  Mozart  knew 
no  such  thing  as  mental  sleepiness  or  corporeal 
sluggishness,  the  far  e  sendr  niente  (doing  and 
feeling  nothing,)  no  such  thing  as  ennui — things 
of  which  we  all  accuse  ourselves  so  much,  and 
which  serve  so  admirably  to  give  our  machine 
repose.  Mozart  in  this  way  gradually  used  up 
all  the  spring  of  his  frail  organization  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  beautiful,  now  soaring  to  it  on  the 
fiery  wings  of  ecstacy,  now  seeking  it  in  the  most 
learned  depths  of  calculation.  When  he  was 
tired  out,  he  would  quench  his  thirst  at  the  foun- 
tain of  pleasure,  and  from  the  same  fountain  he 
drank  death.  E.xhaustion  announced  itself  al- 
ready with  his  thirtieth  year.  He  gradually  sank 
into  a  sort  of  gloomy  hypochondria,  which  tor- 
mented him  now  more,  now  less,  but  which  left  his 
humor  unimpaired  the  moment  that  the  fit  was 
past.  This,  wonderful  to  relate,  appeared  to 
stimulate  his  already  e.N.ceeding  activity  still  more, 
and  no  doubt  became  the  moral  cause  of  his  most 
sublime  creations. 

Who  does  not  know  Schiller's  "  Division  of  the 
Earth  ? "  Jove  says  to  men  :  I  give  you  the 
world  ;  come  and  share  it  brother-like  among  you. 
All  came,  the  farmer,  the  merchant,  the  noble- 
man, the  priest,  the  king.  Each  one  look  his 
part.  After  the  whole  world  had  been  distrib- 
uted, along  came  the  poet.  Why  do  you  come 
so  late,  when  I  have  nothing  left  to  give  you  ? 

"  Jline  eyes  hung  on  thy  countenance  so  bright, 
Jline  ears  drank  in  thy  Heaven's  harmouj' ; 

Forgive  the  soul,  which,  drunken  with  thy  light. 
Forgot  that  Earth  had  auglit  for  me." 

That  was  a  poet's  excuse  at  all  events.  Jove, 
delighted  to  hear  the  true  language  of  the  gods 
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spoken  by  a  mortal,  replied :  Well,  then,  since  the 
earth  is  given  away,  wing  yonr?elf  up  as  often  as 
you  please  to  me  here  in  my  Heaven. 

No  one  ever  made  more  frequent  use  of  the 
privilege  granted  by  Jupiter  to  the  sons  of  Apol- 
lo. He  was  not  satisfied  with  occasionally  mount- 
ing to  the  court  of  the  celestials,  but  he  made 
there  his  permanent  abode.  Can  we  wonder 
after  this  that  he  neglected  all  below  here  in  this 
world  which  looked  like  a  paying  occupation  ? 
Every  one  of  my  readers  has,  I  fancy,  been  ad- 
mitted once  at  least  during  his  life  into  Olympus; 
eveiy  one  has  had  his  moments  in  which,  in  his 
enthusiasm  about  some  thing,  some  person,  some 
idea,  he  has  forgotten  the  earthly.  Then  he  too 
found  himself  in  Olympus,  face  to  face  with  Jove. 
Between  us  and  Mozart,  however,  there  is  this 
one  small  distinction — that  we  have  seen  the  king 
of  the  gods  very  seldom,  whereas  Mozart  lived 
with  him  alwa}'s.  For  us  the  favors  of  Jove 
have  for  the  most  part  had  mere  illusion  and 
mockery  for  their  sequel.  The  more  prudent 
ones  soon  mark  this  and  withdraw  themselves 
into  their  shell,  like  the  snail  which  has  thrust  out 
its  horns  at  the  wrong  time.  But  for  Mozart  it 
was  a  succession  of  glorious,  celestial  gifts,  which 
compensated  the  poet  a  hundred-fold  for  his  ex- 
clusion from  the  division  of  the  earth. 
(Conclusion  next  week.) 


Louis  Lablache. 

The  king  of  the  haasi  was  born  at  Kaples  in  the 
year  1794  ;  his  father  was  a  Frenchman,  and  his 
mother  a  native  of  the  Emerald  Isle ;  the  son  of 
such  parents  was  certain  to  inherit  some  of  the 
sprightly  characteristics  of  the  lands  that  gave 
them  birth.  The  tenors  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion drove  the  parents  of  our  hero  fj'om  Marseilles 
to  Naples,  where  Joseph  Napoleon  granted  his 
protection  to  the  family,  and  placed  young  Louis 
in  the  Conservatorlo  della  Piela  de  Turchini,  now 
known  by  the  title,  San  Sebasliano,  where 
Lablache  studied  vocal  and  instrumental  music  at 
the  same  time.  A  contrabassist  happened  to  be 
wantinrr  one  day  in  the  orchestra  of  Santa  Onofrio ; 
Marcello  Pci-rino,  his  master,  said  to  him,  "  You 
understand  the  violoncello  perfectly,  you  will  be 
easily  able  to  play  the  double  bass."  Lablache 
had  a  sort  of  repugnance  to  this  instrument,  not- 
withstanding which,  he  procured  the  bass  gamut 
on  Tuesday,  and,  on  the  Friday  following  played 
his  part  with  perfect  exactness. 

Lablache  appears  to  have  been  stage-struck  at 
an  early  ngc  ;  five  times  did  he  desert  the  Conser- 
valorio  to  make  his  essay  on  the  boards.  At 
length  he  obtained  an  engagement  at  Salerno  for 
fifteen  ducats  a  month  (Is.  8d.  per  diem).  He 
received  a  month's  pay  in  advance,  remained  two 
days  at  Naples,  and  emptied  his  purse.  Not, 
however,  wisliing  to  pi-csent  himself  at  Salerno 
without  moveable  effects,  or  the  appeai-ance  of 
such,  he  took  with  him  a  trunk  crammed  full  of 
sand.  Two  days  after,  the  vice-rector  of  the 
Conservatorio  arrived  at  Naples  in  quest  of  him, 
discovered,  and  gave  him  into  custody  of  some  of 
the  oflicers  in  attendance.  The  impresario  seized 
upon  the  trunk  of  the  fugitive  as, an  indemnity 
for  money  advanced, — officers  were  summoned  to 
take  an  inventory  of  the  effects,  when  lo,  the  con- 
tents— sand  !  were  disclosed  to  the  gaping  crowd. 

The  freaks  of  Lablache  were  eventually  profit- 
able lo  his  comrades  and  the  art  in  general,  for  a 
theatre  was  shortly  afterwards  constructed  in  the 
Conservatorio,  and  thenceforward  he  was  enabled 
to  gratify  his  passion  for  the  stage.  Lablache 
thought  no  more  of  flight,  but  continued  his 
studies,  which  he  brought  to  a  close  at  the  age  of 
seventeen.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  him 
to  the  different  theatres  in  which  he  appeared 
previous  to  his  reaching  the  Italian  Opera  in  Paris. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  wherever  he  played  his 
talents  excited  admiration  ;  the  actor  was'contin- 


ually/c'/ef/,  the  singer  applauded,  and  the  individ- 
ual loaded  with  testimonies  of  affection.  It  wag 
in  the  NovcmbiT  of  the  year  1!S30  that  our  fat, 
facetious,  and  funny  friend  made  his  dchut  in  the 
French  capital,  in  the  part  of  Geroiiimo,  in  the 
opera  l\Ialriiiioiiio  Segreto.  His  entree  was  a  per- 
fect triumph  ;  he  enacted  his  part  with  an  over- 
whelming talent,  and  was  at  once  recognized  as 
the  first  basso  cantante  and-jorimo  htijfo  of  our  era. 

To  form  an  idea  of  the  power  which  this  actor 
possesses  over  the  select  and  intelligent  auditory, 
he  should  be  seen  on  the  Italian  stage  in  a  part  of 
some  importance.  Figure  to  yourself  an  assembly 
of  cold,  silent,  and  abstracted  spectators ;  in  an 
instant  every  head  is  raised,  every  countenance 
animated,  every  mouth  smiling — Lablache  is  be- 
fore them.  Survey  those  fine  and  noble  features, 
those  eyes  beaming  with  genius  and  frank  expres- 
sion, that  stature  so  colossal,  yet  so  dignified! 
Physically,  as  well  as  vocally,  Lablache  is  the  per- 
fect type  of  the  true  basso  cantante.  He  is  at 
home  in  every  character,  serious  or  comic,  tragic 
or  sentimental ;  he  seduces  and  captivates  your 
imagination,  and  holds  you  in  breathless  suspense. 
He  is  an  absolute  Proteus ;  as  Marino  Faliero,  or 
Dulcamara;  as  the  father  of  Desdemona;  as 
Harry  the  Eighth  ;  as  II  Podesta,  Don  Magniflco, 
or  Figaro,  he  makes  you  weep,  laugh,  or  shudder 
at  pleasure. 

The  compass  of  Lablache's  voice  is  from  G  in 
the  bass  to  E  natural,  embracing  but  thirteen 
notes ;-  but  the  timbre,  power,  and  vibration  of  his 
tones  are  prodigious,  taken,  as  they  are,  with  un- 
erring precision.  Hear  him  in  grand  concerted 
pieces,  wuh  all  the  surrounding  voices  in  full 
development,  and  the  orchestra  putting  forth  its 
powers — Lablache  surmounts  the  whole,  over- 
powers both  chorus  and  instruments ;  and  the 
e'clat  of  his  bass  phrases,  streaking  the  general 
mass  of  sound,  is  never  confounded  with  unisonous 
accompaniment.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
effect  of  his  magnificent  organ  in  morceaux  d'en- 
semble ;  it  is  as  a  cannon  amid  a  rolling  fire  of 
musketry — as  thunder  amid  the  tempest.  Never- 
theless, ho  has  a  perfect  control  over  this  immense 
volume  of  tone,  subduing  it  at  pleasure,  and  en- 
dowing it  with  grace,  delicacy  and  occasionally, 
even  a  space  of  coquetry.  Such  are  the  triumphs 
of  art  I  Cultivation  has  perfected  nature,  with- 
out trespassing  on  her  primitive  beauty. 

In  lighter  pieces  he  has  been  known  to  perform 
wonderful  feats  of  execution.  One  evening  during 
a  representation  of  La  Prova,  Bladame  Malibran 
took  a  fancy  to  discontent  her  colleague,  by  intro- 
ducing ornaments  and  caprices  of  extreme  difii- 
culty,  which  it  was  the  business  of  Lablache  to 
imitate.  But  the  trap  laid  for  this  vocal  Hercules 
availed  only  to  cause  a  dis|jlay  of  his  agility  : 
note  after  note,  trait  after  trait,  shade  after  shade, 
did  Lablache  reproduce  in  falsetto  the  fioriture 
which  Malibran  had  taken  such  pains  to  mature. 
On  meeting  behind  the  scene,  Malibran  could  not 
help  expressuig  to  Lablache  her  astonishment  at 
the  ease  with  which  he  had  surmounted  such 
difficult  passages ;  and  the  latter,  with  his  usual 
bonhommie,  replied  that  he  had  not  been  aware  of 
the  difl'iculty. 

Lablache  is  not  a  singer  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  Avord.  Look  not  to  him  on  every  occasion 
for  rapid  execution,  a  profusion  of  graces,  chro- 
matic ascents  and  descents.  He  aims  not  at 
effect  by  such  trivialities ;  he  attains  it  by  dra- 
matio  truth — by  accents  of  real  melody — by  the 
intensity  of  his  feelings.  Ever  awake  to  a  sense 
of  the  beautiful,  he  is  as  capable  of  interpreting 
the  chefs  d'a-urre  of  older  masters,  as  the  most 
finished  productions  of  contemporar3'  art. 

These  fine  cpialities  are  the  result  of  studies 
which  few  of  our  musicians  undertake,  but  which 
they  would  do  well,  one  and  all  to  imitate. 

Lablache  never  appears  in  public  without  much 
patient  and  extensive  inquiry  as  to  the  traditionary 
costume  and  appearance  of  the  individual  to  be 
represented.  It  may  be  remembered  that,  on  his 
first  appearance  in  London  as  Plenry  VIII.,  in 
Anna  Bolcna,  his  resemblance  to  the  historical 
personage  struck  the  spectators  with  as  much 
amazement  as  though  the  tyrant  himself  was 
before  them. 

Lablache's  great  triumph  is  the  opera  buffa. 


No  actor  has  ever  been  so  natural  in  his  by-play, 
or  more  comic  and  diverting  in  his  text  illustra- 
tions. Few  things  are  more  aninsing  than  to  see 
this  Rhodian  Colossus  caper  and  flit  about  the 
stage  with  the  elasticity  of  a  sylpli;  we  expect 
every  moment  to  sec  him  pro.s'trate  ;  but,  at  the 
instant  that  a  lapse  seems  inevitable,  he  is  off  again 
like  a  butterfly — Mi  vedrui  far  fallone  amoroso. 

Thus,  great  alike  in  tragedy  and  comedy,  unri- 
valled in  the  most  opposite  characters,  a  theorist 
of  unexampled  intelligence,  Lablache  combines 
tlie  qualities  of  a  perfect  artist.  To  these  we 
must  add  extensive  literary  knowledge,  a  keen 
wit,  and  an  elevation  of  character  that  ensures 
the  esteem  and  love  of  all  who  know  him. 


Mendelssohn's  "  Christus." 

BY  G.  A.  MACFARREN. 

-»  »  *  «  What  is  published  of  this  Ora- 
torio, we  may  suppose  all  that  is  written,  consists 
of  two  somewhat  extensive  fragments — the  first 
intended  to  form  a  portion  of  the  first  part,  which 
was  to  embody  the  Birth  oj  Christ,  the  second, 
which  was  to  have  been  comprised  in  the  second 
part,  detailing  the  Sorrotos  of  Christ.  As  in  his 
other  Oratorios,  the  text  is  selected  from  different 
parts  of  the  Bible,  with  the  exception  of  two  co- 
rales  or  hymns,  the  words  of  which  as  well  as  the 
tunes  are,  I  believe,  atti-ibuted  to  Luther. 

The  first  fragment  opens  with  a  Recitative  for 
soprano,  "  When  Jesus  our  Lord  was  born  in 
Bethlehem."  This  calls  for  little  remark.  It  is 
simple,  and  thus  impressive,  relating  that  the  wise 
men  came  from  the  East  to  worship  the  new-born 
infant. 

The  Recitative  introduces  a  Trio  of  the  Wise 
Men,  "  Say,  where  is  he  ? "  for  tenor  and  two 
basses.  This  is  a  most  charming  piece  of  vocal 
harmony,  simph'  accompanied  by  viola  and  two 
violoncellos,  with  a  constantly  moving  part  for 
double  bass  pizzicato.  The  earnest,  calm,  and 
purely  devotional  character  of  this  concise  and 
most  melodious  movement  is  beautifully  conceived 
and  perfectly  carried  out.  The  stilly  tone  of  the 
instrumentation  is  admirably  in  keeping  with  the 
feeling  of  the  situation,  and  the  point  at  the  con- 
clusion for  the  voices  alone,  stands  out  with 
charming  prominence. 

Next  follows  a  Chorus  of  considerable  length 
and  importance,  "  There  shall  a  star  from  Jacob 
come  forth."  This  is  chiefly  characterized  by  the 
undulating  accompaniment  in  triplets  of  quavers, 
the  continuance  of  which  throughout  the  various 
modifications  of  expression  which  the  Chorus 
embodies,  gives  a  reposeful  feeling  to  the  whole 
that  is  eminently  in  keeping  with  the  divine  mes- 
sage that  the  passages  from  the  Old  Testament 
comprised  in  the  te.Kt  are  supposed  to  convey. 
The  lovely  melodic  phrase,  first  given  by  the 
female  voices,  with  which  the  prophetic  an- 
nouncement of  the  star  from  Jacob,  the  sceptre 
from  Israel,  is  delivered,  is  most  beautifully  devel- 
oped in  the  successive  entry  of  the  several  parts, 
and  admirably  prolonged  until  the  first  full  close 
in  the  fifth  of  the  original  key.  Thus  far  is  the 
divine  message  fraught  with  peaceful  tidings;  but 
a  tone  of  terrible  denunciation  is  assumed  at  the 
words,  "  that  will  dash  in  pieces  princes  and  na- 
tions," which  are  declaimed  with  great  power  in 
a  passage  that  includes  some  most  vigorous  modu- 
lations ;  the  opening  melody  with  the  same  words 
as  before,  but  assuming  now  a  new  expression  by 
means  of  its  different  treatment,  being  inter- 
spersed between  the  phrases  of  this  episodical 
subject,  Avhile  the  original  figure  of  accompani- 
ment, being  still  unbroken,  gives  unity  to  the 
whole.  The  return  to  the  key  of  E  flat  major, 
and  the  resumption  of  the  first  feeling  of  the 
chorus,  is  brought  about  with  most  exquisite 
clfect,  to  which  the  previous  prolonged  harmonies, 
the  anticipation  of  the  opening  phrase  by  the  low 
notes  of  the  tenor  voices,  the  sustained  notes  of 
the  accompanying  voice,  and  more  than  all,  the 
gentle  brightness  of  the  introduction  of  the  major 
key  upon  a  first  inversion  of  the  tonic  harmony, 
chiefly  tend.  The  beautiful  development  _  that 
now  takes  place  of  the  principal  subject,  evinces 
the  congeniality  of  the  skill  with  the  imagination 
of  the  composer,  and  the  lengthened  notes  of  the 
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first  full  close  in  the  original  key  of  the  move- 
ment, are  like  the  appropriate  rounding  of  a 
powerful  period  in  language,  and  have  an  ear- 
nestness of  expression  that  is  eminently  solemn 
and  impressive.  Plere  is  introduced  with  singu- 
larly good  effect  a  Corale,  "  As  bright  the  star  of 
morning  gleams."  What  is  preeminently  admi- 
rable in  the  present  example  of  our  composer's 
very  favorite  practice  of  appropriating  the  ancient 
Lutheran  tunes  is,  first,  the  particular  beauty 
arisin<i'  from  the  unusual  variety  in  the  Corale 
itself,  and  the  admirable  coloring  given  to  it  by 
the  most  felicitous  harmony  of  Mendelssohn,  as 
prominent  points  of  which  may  be  cited  the  un- 
expected close  upon  the  dominant  harmony 
instead  of  a  modulation  into  the  key  of  B  flat 
major,  at  the  end  of  the  second  strain,  the  long 
notes  to  the  line,  "  Thy  word,  Jesus,"  and  the 
powerful  breadth  of  the  concludhig  strain  ;  and 
second,  the  exquisite  manner  in  which  it  is  made 
to  grow  out  of  the  cadence  of  the  Chorus,  and  in 
■which  it  is  united  with  the  entire  movement,  by 
being  interspersed  "with  fragments  of  the  figure 
of  accompaniment  that  has  been  till  now  unbro- 
kenly  sustained,  through  -which  it  bursts  like  sun- 
beams through  a  silver  mist  that  has  been  filled, 
while  yet  undispersed,  with  their  radiance.  As  in 
all  cases  of  the  employment  of  these  Lutheran 
tunes  incidentally  in  extensive  compositions,  in 
the  present  instance  a  very  great  part  of  the 
designed  effect  must  be  lost  upon  an  English 
audience,  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  tunes ; 
but  let  us  suppose  a  public  accustomed  to  hear, 
nay,  accustomed  to  sing,  these  Corales  as  a  por- 
tion of  divine  service  at  least  once  a  week,  to 
whom  they  have  thus  become  from  infancy  famil- 
iar as  the  Lord's  prayer  or  their  parent's  bene- 
diction, and  we  may  imagine  what  impression 
must  be  made  upon  them  by  the  pertinent  intro- 
duction of  a  tune  that  has  been  their  lifelong 
subject  of  household  reverence.     *     *     *     * 

Thus  ends  the  first  fragment,  the  character  of 
which  throughout  is  of  gentleness,  and  peace,  and 
love.     *     *     »     » 

The  other  fragment,  from  the  second  part  of 
the  Oratorio,  opens  with  a  most  powerfully  dra- 
matic scene,  comprising  several  alternations  of 
Recitative  for  a  tenor  solo  with  continuous  move- 
ment for  the  chorus.  It  presents  the  trial  and 
condemnation  of  Christ,  and  the  text  is  taken 
from  the  gospels  of  St.  Luke  and  St.  John.  To 
the  solo  voice  is  assigned  the  narration,  including 
the  words  of  Pilate  ;  to  the  chorus,  the  vocifera- 
tions of  the  turbulent  and  exasperated  multitude. 
First,  we  have  the  accusation :  he  perverts  the 
people,  forbids  the  payment  of  the  tribute  to 
Caesar,  declares  he  is  Christ,  the  King.  This  is 
declaimed  with  a  wild  tone  of  savage  derision  ; 
the  responses  of  the  chorus  of  female  and  of  male 
voices,  with  the  ironical  emphasis  of  tlie  first  word 
in  the  passages,  "  He  is  Christ !"  and  the  con- 
temptuous scorn  conveyed  in  the  subsequent  ren- 
dering of  the  same  words  by  all  the  voices  in 
unison,  concluding  with  the  piercing  cry  of  execra- 
tion on  the  last  words,  "  ein  Konig!"  indeed  fulfil 
this  description.  The  narrative  is  continued  in 
the  Recitative,  how  Pilate  said  he  found  no  fault 
with  Him.  Another  still  short,  though  somewhat 
more  extensive,  movement  for  the  chorus  em- 
bodies the  cry  of  the  people.  He  stirreth  up  the 
Jews  by  teaching  them  in  every  place.  The 
employment  to  a  very  small  extent  of  the  fugual 
form  of  subject  and  answer  has  here  a  most 
tumultuous  and  very  dramatic  effect,  and  the  few 
bars  of  unison  at  the  close  are  rendered  immensely 
impressive  by  the  previous  dispersion  of  the 
voices.  There  is  an  exquisitely  beautiful  transi- 
tion at  the  opening  of  the  following  brief  Recita- 
tive, in  which  Pilate  again  declares  that  he  finds 
no  fault  in  Him,  and  that  he  will  therefore  chas- 
tise Him,  and  let  Him  go.  Then  follows  a  spirited 
Allegro,  in  which  the  people  furiously  vociferate  : 
"  Away  with  Him,  and  give  us  Barabbas  !"  repeat- 
ing again  and  again  the  name  of  him  whose 
franchisement  they  demand,  in  a  manner  that 
most  vividly  presents  the  vehemence  of  a  popular 
excitement.  The  narrative  continues  to  relate 
how  Pilate  expostulated  with  the  multitude,  for  he 
was  willing  to  release  Him.  Then  follows  a  short 
movement,  in  which  they  exclaim,  "  Crucify  Him !" 


which  is  eminently  interesting  from  its  similitude 
in  character  to  the  scene  of  the  stoning  of  Stephen 
in  St.  Paul,  and  to  that  of  Jezebel  exciting  the 
people  in  Elijah,  seeming  to  indicate  that  Men- 
delssohn had  some  particular  image  in  his  mind 
of  the  thirst  for  vengeance  in  a  bigoted  people 
against  the  i-epresentative  of  purify,  the  true 
agent  of  Heaven,  and,  as  he  repeats  the  very 
notes  of  the  chorus  in  St.  Paul  later  in  the  Ora- 
torio when  he  describes  another  uprising  against 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  so  he  repeats  the  same  idea 
in  Elijah,  and  again  in  Christ,  when  the  mob  and 
the  Divine  Personage  of  his  story  are  placed  in 
the  same  relationship  with  each  other.  The  pre- 
sent short  Chorus  might,  I  cannot  but  surmise, 
have  been  difl'eront,  perhaps  better,  if  that  in  St. 
Paul  had  not  existed,  for  there  appears  to  be  a 
somewhat  forced,  and  not  quite  natural  accentua- 
tion of  the  word  "  crucify,"  which  suggests  the 
idea  that  in  this  place  he  wished  to  avoid  iden- 
tity, though  he  could  not  forego  similitude  with 
the  other.  This  Chorus  of  "  Crucify  Plim !"  is 
the  most  important  portion  of  the  scene  in  which 
it  stands,  important  as  regards  length  and  con- 
struction, and  it  is  certainly  the  most  prominent 
as  regards  effect. 

The  Recitative  goes  on  to  relate  how  Pilate  said 
to  the  people,  "  Take  ye  Him,  then,  and  crucify 
Him,  for  I  can  find  no  fault  in  Him."  Then  fol- 
lows another  choral  movement  of  a  somewhat 
more  grave  and  less  vehement  character  than 
either  of  the  preceding,  "  We  have  a  sacred 
law ;  according  to  that  law  he  shall  perish !" 
wherein  the  words  must  come  out  with  great 
clearness  if  properly  enunciated,  for  the  voices, 
which  enter  successively  after  the  fugual  form,  are 
accompanied  with  the  sustained  harmony  of  the 
string  instruments  onlj',  which  leaves  them  free 
for  the  articulation  of  the  syllables  as  a  solo  voice 
in  recitative.  The  chief  subject  is  briefly  but 
finely  worked,  and  the  whole  has  a  broad  and 
energetic  effect.  This  very  grand  scene,  in  which 
the  skill  of  the  all-accomplished  artist  most  nobly 
develoj^es  the  imaginings  of  the  highest  genius, 
concludes  with  a  Recitative  that  relates  how  Pilate 
delivered  their  victim  to  the  people,  who  bore  Him 
away,  followed  by  a  multitude  of  men  and  women 
bewailing  and  lamenting  for  Plim.  There  exist 
few  examples  of  the  appropriation  of  the  artifices 
of  counterpoint  to  what  may  be  called  dramatic 
purposes,  that  are  so  free  from  the  effect  of 
pedantry,  and  therefore  so  natural,  so  entirely 
true  to  the  action  of  the  scene,  as  those  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made  in  the  above  description  ; 
one  feels  not  that  the  scholastic  contrivances  of 
the  fugue  are  brought  into  play,  but  that  the 
assembled,  violentlj'-excited  multitude  echo  from 
side  to  side,  wholly  without  order,  their  mutual 
feelings  of  hatred  and  vengeance ;  and  thus  it  is 
that  in  hiding  the  means  of  art  the  end  is  only  fully 
accomplished.  The  instrumentation  throughout 
is  most  powerful;  the  forcible  treatment  of  the 
brass  instruments,  with  the  frequent  employment 
of  the  whole  of  the  string  instruments  in  unison, 
has  prodigious  vigor,  and  the  almost  constant  use 
of  the  oboes  and  clarionets,  all  upon  the  same 
notes,  produces  that  quality  of  tone  which  only 
can  compete  with  such  a  distribution  of  the  rest 
of  the  orchestra. 

The  next  piece  is  a  Chorus  of  most  touching 
pathos  and  exquisite  lovehness  :  "  Daughters  of 
Zion,  weep  for  yourselves  and  for  your  children." 
Language  would  fall  in  the  attempt  to  describe 
the  refined  beauty  of  this,  the  most  captivating,  if 
not  postively  the  most  admirable  portion  of  the 
publication.  It  needs,  however,  no  description  in 
words,  for  it  must  become  very  generally  known, 
and  then  its  merits  will  manifest  themselves  to  all 
classes  of  hearers.  There  are  so  many  examples 
of  Mendelssohn's  pre-eminent  success  in  the 
truthfulness  of  plaintive  expression,  that  one  may 
easily  suggest  to  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  feeling 
of  the  present  exquisite  movement  by  reference 
to  any  of  these,  such  as  the  introduction  of  the 
Symphony  in  A  minor,  the  Chorus  in  G  minor, 
interspersed  with  the  speeches  of  the  heroine,  in 
Antigone,  the  contralto  air  in  E  minor  in  Elijah  ; 
but  while  it  is  so  much  like  these  as  to  identify 
it  with  the  style  of  the  author,  it  is  unlike  them 
all  as  each  of  them  is  unUke  the  others,  and,  con- 


taining all  that  can  be  of  beauty,  it  is  indeed  an 
epitome  of  the  style  it;  embodies.  For  special 
points  of  interest  may  be  cited,  first  and  chief, 
the  opening  melody ;  the  very  striking  transition, 
and  indeed  the  whole  of  the  episodical  matter  at 
the  words  :  "  For  surely  the  days  are  coming  when 
ye  shall  exclaim  unto  the  mountains,  fall  down  on 
us!"  the  declamation  of  these  last  words  being 
specially  striking;  continuous  of  this  is  the  dimin- 
uendo leading  back  to  the  original  key  of  Q  minor, 
on  the  words,  "Hide  us!  hide  us!"  Then,  the 
re-entry  of  the  principal  melod}',  assigned  now  to 
the  male  voices  with  a  response  for  the  sopranos 
built  upon  it;  then,  an  inexpressibly  beautiful 
phrase  for  the  soprano  voices  only,  with  the  limited 
accompaniment  of  the  two  violins  pi-^zicato  ;  then, 
the  assignment  of  the  same  phrase  to  the  basses, 
with  successive  imitations  of  the  other  vocal 
parts  ;  and,  not  the  least,  the  repetition  of  the  last 
vocal  phrase,  by  wind  instruments,  for  the  con- 
cluding Symphony,  presenting  the  echo  of  one's 
own  thought,  or  that  sense  subtler  than  thought, 
which  clothes  not  itself  in  words,  and,  filling  our 
own  being,  is  incommunicable  to  others  save  by 
sympathy  alone.  The  pizzicato  accompaniment 
of  quavers  in  arpeggio  that  is  continued,  except- 
ing during  the  episode,  in  which  as  the  lament  of 
the  weeping  daughter^  of  Zion  is  presented  in 
their  own  words,  a  more  personal,  and  therefore 
more  impassioned  character  is  assumed  in  the 
music  than  elsewhere  throughout  the  movement. 
This  pizzicato  accompaniment  has  a  particularly 
picturesque  effect,  and  its  gradual  resumption 
after  the  break  just  named  as  the  only  exception 
to  its  continuance,  leads  back  most  charmingl}-  to 
the  feeling  of  the  principal  subject.  The  recur- 
rence to  this  is  brought  about  with  a  felicity 
peculiar  to  Mendelssohn  by  the  anticipation  of  the 
accent  of  the  opening  phrase  by  the  female  voices 
in  thirds,  with  the  accompaniment  in  the  unison 
and  octave  of  oboes  and  flute  only.  The  com- 
bination of  oboes  and  clarionets  in  unison,  which 
is  most  forcible  in  conjunction  with  the  brass  in- 
struments, as  in  the  previous  piece,  is  employed 
also  a  great  deal  in  the  present  Chorus,  and,  I 
should  think,  too  freely ;  for  without  the  counter- 
balance of  trombones  and  trumpets,  the  tone  pro- 
duced by  this  combination  is  nasal,  and  little  in 
keeping  with  the  gentle  plaintiveness  that  for  the 
most  part  prevails  throughout  the  movement. 

The  last  piece  brought  before  us  is  a  Corale, 
"  He  leaves  his  heavenly  portals,"  of  which  I  can- 
not have  the  pleasure  to  speak  with  the  enthusiasm 
that,  up  to  this  point,  has  gone  hand-in-hand  with 
my  judgement.  The  tune  itself,  is  more  or  less 
like  most  of  the  others  of  its  class,  moving  up  and 
down  almost  unexceptionably  in  crotchets,  and 
depending,  beyond  the  associations  that  those  who 
are  familiar  with  it  in  divine  service  must  connect 
with  it,  wholly  upon  its  treatment  by  the  musician 
for  its  effect  upon  an  audience,  and  the  treatment 
Mendelssohn  has  given  to  it  is  open  to  consider- 
able cjuestion.  His  harmony  is  such  a  mixture  of 
the  diatonic  and  chromatic  schools  as  produces  a 
most  unsatisfactory  effect,  and  it  involves  so  many 
changes  of  key  within  so  few  bars  as  to  leave  at 
the  end  but  a  vague  impression  of  what  is  the 
real  tonic  of  the  movement.  Mendelssohn  might, 
or  he  might  not,  have  retained  this  piece  as  it  at 
present  stands,  had  he  completed  the  Oratorio. 
As  we  see  it,  it  affi^rds  the  negative  encourage- 
ment to  aspiring  minds  that  wrestle  with  theory, 
and,  emulating  the  highest,  fail  to  attain  that 
beauty  which  they  feel  but  cannot  express — ■ 
namely,  that  even  Mendelssohn  was  not  immacu- 
late. 

Thus  much  of  the  intended  masterwork  of  the 
author  of  Elijah  is  all  that  the  world  can  know  of 
IMendelssohn's  great  design  in  the  oratorio  of 
Christ.  Most  highly  interesting  it  is,  and,  in 
many  places,  precminentlj- beautiful;  but,  I  am 
disposed  to  think,  from  the  evidence  of  the  other 
works  of  our  composer,  and  from  the  knowledge 
we  have  of  his  course  of  thought  and  habit  of 
composition,  that  the  greatest  parts,  those  upon 
which  were  to  rest  the  importance  as  a  work  of 
art,  and  as  an  illustration  of  the  grandest  subject, 
of  the  unfinished  Oratorio  were  uncommenced 
when  death  closed  the  already  brilliant  and  still 
more  brightly  promising  career  of  Mendelssohn. 
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St.  Cecilia. 

The  Tiibime  has  very  pleasant  letters  from  Eome, 
signed  "  Au  Kevoir,"  describing  the  ceremonies  of  Car- 
nival and  Lent.  From  one  of  them,  dated  Feb.  14,  1S56, 
■\ve  take  the  following  intevestnig  account  of  the  patron 
saint  of  Music,  and  the  devotion  still  paid  to  her  shrine. 

Rome  still  fosters  a  long  train  of  devotees  for  whom 
fate  or  faith  reserves  the  sacrifice  of  a  worldly  life.  Her 
convents  are  counted  by  hundreds,  and  tiie  stars  of 
the  calendar  are  their  patrons,  among  whom  St. 
Cecilia  is  most  illustrious.  Siie  was  a  Roman  lady  of 
high  ranli  and  great  culture,  wlio,  in  the  early  days  of 
the  new  religion,  espoused  Christianity  and  Valerian. 
She  crowned  her  husband's  conversion,  and  they  bore 
together  their  martyr  palms  to  lieaven.  Her  beauty,  ac- 
complishments and  triumphant  faith  have  won  her  the 
worship  of  women,  and  the  noblest  inspirations  of  men 
owe  their  origin  to  this  sainted  patron  of  music  and 
painting.  Raphael  represented  her  listening  to  angelic 
choirs,  her  own  harp  and  lyre  forgotten  at  her  feet.  She 
is  among  saints  on  the  earth,  but  the  others  hear  not  the 
heavenly  melody.  Domenichino,  who  paints  the  seen 
better  than  the  unseen,  leaves  the  martyr  in  her  palace, 
lying  on  the  steps  of  her  rich  bath-room,  where  she  suf- 
fered her  first  tortures.  There  is  no  murderer  seen  in 
this  picture,  as  in  the  same  master's  martyrdom  of  St. 
Agnes,  but  blo'd  flows  from  a  wound,  and  a  woman, 
kneeling,  admiring,  adoring,  more  than  deploring,  gath- 
ers it  up  with  a  napkin  and  puts  it  in  a  vase.  Another, 
astonislied,  pitying,  shuddering,  stands  back,  and  beside 
her  a  man,  more  manly,  but  moved,  shows  a  boy 
blanched  with  fear  how  one  should  die  for  the  faith.  On 
the  other  side  a  girl  kneels  and  watches,  and  a  mother 
forgets  her  infant,  who  strains  away  from  her  grasp, 
startled,  for  he,  with  the  saint,  looks  up,  and  they  only 
see  the  angel  in  the  air  with  the  palm  and  crown.  This 
sympathy  of  babes  with  saints  and  angels,  and  faith  in 
the  prevailing  power  of  youth  and  innocence,  are  often 
illustrated  by  these  two  artists  ;  as  in  the  Burning  of  the 
Borgo,  where  Raphael  makes  a  mother  bid  her  cliild 
kneel  to  invoke  a  cessation  of  the  flames.  One  master 
is  second  only  to  the  other  in  power,  and  both  excel  all 
others  in  their  just,  delicate  and  varied  renderings  of  the 
subtile  poetry  of  the  passions,  and  seem  in  particular  to 
have  excelled  themselves  in  their  ideas  of  the  beautiful 
singing  saint  and  sufferer.  From  them  we  foster  ac- 
quaintance and  familiarity  with  the  woman,  the  Chris- 
tian, the  virgin-wife  and  martyr.  And  so  with  double 
interest  we  approached  the  spot  where  she  lived  and  died. 
The  Roman  palace  is  become  a  church,  and  its  bell- 
tower  rises  over  the  room  of  the  death  scene.  Its  bells 
announce  the  present  solemnity.  The  mantle  of  the 
martyr  is  falling  on  one  of  her  followers.  Friends  are 
gathering,  music  is  preparing,  nuns  are  praying,  a 
mother  weeps,  a  father  rather  rages,  a  brother  trembles, 
a  daughter  and  sister  is  sighing  and  resolving  and  adorn- 
ing herself  for  the  sacrifice.  A  new  disciple  of  the  pat- 
ron saint  is  coming  to  consummate  her  vows,  in  conse- 
crating her  virgin  life  to  the  cloister. 

We  entered  a  court  to  approach  the  Church  of  St. 
Cecilia.  Cardinal  carriages,  caparisoned  with  crimson 
and  gold,  attended  by  three  footmen,  each  in  rich  liv- 
eries, and  coachmen  in  costumes  of  suitable  magnifi- 
cence, stood  on  the  side  next  to  the  convent.  Other 
noble  equipages  encircled  the  court,  and  the  Swiss 
and  Papal  Guards  stood  about  the  doors.  The  interior 
of  the  church  is  simple,  in  white  and  gold,  with  a  painted 
ceiling.  The  altar  gleamed  with  light  and  gilded  orna- 
ments, and  is  made  of  the  richest  marbles,  inlaid  with 
precious  stones.  A  space  before  it  was  carpeted  and  re- 
served open  for  the  ceremony.  On  each  side  of  this 
aisle  rows  of  chairs  were  placed,  the  first  for  friends,  the 
others  for  strangers  and  spectators.  Pi'iests,  in  short 
black  breeches,  and  long  black  stockings,  and  floating 
black  gowns  of  silk,  seated  the  ladies,  while  striped 
guards  of  the  Pope,  with  long-handled,  lanced  toma- 
hawks, stood  in  reserve  to  prevent  indiscreet  seizures  of 
seats.  All  the  Catholics  kneeled  a  long  time  after  enter- 
ing the  church,  or  turned  to  the  side  chapel  where  mass 
was  performing.  At  length  their  prayers  were  ended, 
and  white-gloved  elegance  on  the  front  seats  seemed  im- 
patient for  the  commencemont  of  the  ceremony.  Then 
a  Cardinal  appeared  in  canonicals,  followed  by  numerous 
attendants  and  servants,  and  proceeded  up  the  reserved 
aisle.  His  face  was  meek,  his  eyes  fixed,  and  palm  was 
placed  to  palm  as  children  are  taught  to  pray,  till  he 
waved  the  right  hand  slowly  in  signs  of  the  cross  and 
blessed  the  people.  All  bowed  or  kneeled  and  crossed 
themselves  as  he  passed.  After  kneeling  and  praying, 
the  Cardinal  seated  himself  on  a  gilded  stool  before  the 
altar;  then  divers  men  completed  his  toilet  as  maids 
would  do  for  a  qneen — he  rapt  in  devotion,  while  they 
wrapped  him  in  scarfs  and  capes  and  stoles.  Presently 
a  command  of  order  and  silence  darkened  his  face;  then 
an  illumination  succeeded,  which  announced  the  entrance 
of  the  bride  of  the  spiritual  spouse.  She  was  dressed  as 
brides  of  men  are  wont  to  be,  and  attended  by  a  princess 
to  give  her  away,  whom  some  called  Barberini,and  some 
by  another  name  as  illustrious.  Behind  them  followed 
small  winged  things,  supporting  the  long  white  satin 
train  of  the  novice.  They  were  two  tiny  girls  with 
crowns  of  roses  around  their  heads,  below  which  light 
sunny  curls  fell  over  their  shoulders.  They  wore  frocks 
of  tarleton — one  pink  and  one  bine — with  starry  spangles 
on  their  short,  frilled  skirts.  Plumnged  wings  of  rain- 
bow hues  hung  in  repose  on  their  little  backs. 


■With  the  precision  of  pages,  and  the  naivety  of  angels 
find  babies,  they  boro  their  silken  burdens  up  the  nave. 
On  approaching  the  Cardinal  the  maiden  kneeled  and 
kissed, his  hand,  and  then  with  the  angels  and  princess 
she  was  seated.  A  sermon  followed,  during  which  time 
some  stared,  some  wondered,  some  wept.  The  girl  was 
voung,  just  eighteen,  with  proportions  widely  at  variance 
with'tliose  of  the  graces.  She  wore  a  coronet  of  bril- 
liants, with  marabouts  and  flowers  attaching  her  veil  of 
white  lace.  Her  neck  and  arms  were  properly  covered, 
though  the  rest  of  her  toiletle,  wdth  the  exception  of  its 
shabby  gentility,  was  similar  to  that  prescribed  at  foreign 
courts.  Broad  lace  partly  mounted  her  skirt,  and  its 
train  aped  likewise  magnificence  ineffectually.  The  ac- 
companying princess  wore  a  lavender  silk  with  a  high 
lace  bertha;  her  head  sparkled  too  with  diamonds. 
When  the  sermon  was  finished,  the  princess  nccomp.anied 
her  charge  to  the  Cardinal.  She  kneeled,  received  the 
crucifix,  and  then  rising,  took  hold  of  a  part  of  his 
mantle,  and  so,  followed  by  the  tr.ain-bearing  angels,  left 
the  church  to  enter  the  convent.  A  few  lady  friends 
followed  them.  Then  in  a  chapel  at  the  right  of  the 
high  altar  of  the  church,  and  behind  a  close  grating, 
the  rest  of  the  ceremony  Avas  performed.  The  nuns 
in  their  wdiite  cashmere  robes,  some  with  and  others 
w-ithout  black  veils,  came  down  to  receive  the  new 
sister  who  had  just  espoused  the  Lamb.  The  Car- 
dinal in  his  mitre  stood  without  the  grating,  and  an  in- 
toned service  began. 

Then  the  novice  was  dismantled  of  her  bridal  attire; 
her  crown,  and  feathers,  and  flowers,  gloves,  bracelets, 
and  jewels,  one  by  one  were  laid  off.  The  draping  folds 
of  eternal  chastity  closed  around  her;  vows  were  con- 
summating; her  long  black  hair  hung  over  the  wdiite 
mantle,  then  disappeared;  one  by  one,  cap  and  cape  of 
the  chaste  costume  covered  her;  then  the  Cardinal  sa- 
luted her  by  her  new  name.  *"  Jlnria  Sforza"  was 
become  "  Mtiria  Colombaof  the  precious  blood  of  .Jesus." 
Her  brother  stood  by  me  at  the  moment;  he  had  been 
relating  to  a  companion  the  history  of  his  sister's  deter- 
mination to  take  the  veil.  I  had  melted  with  his  emo- 
tions. When  the  new  name  was  pronounced,  he  grew 
suddenly  pale,  as  if  petrified  in  despair.  It  w^as  finished. 
Never  again  could  he  behold  his  sister,  but  separated 
from  her  by  the  bars  of  the  convent.  It  was  like  stand- 
ing on  the  brink  of  the  sepulchre  of  a  beloved  friend, 
with  the  agony  of  a  moment  prolonged  to  years.  The 
father,  it  appears,  had  opposed  the  consecration  and 
withheld  his  presence  from  the  ceremony.  The  mother 
was  near  by,  overflowing  with  tears.  The  girl  from  in- 
fnncy  had  declared  her  desire  to  be  a  nun;  recent  oppo- 
sitions to  her  will  had  induced  illness,  till  its  restraint 
was  abandoned. 

Music  followed  the  consecration.  The  nuns  behind 
the  grating  held  long  tapers,  which  lighted  strangely 
their  calm  faces  and  white  robes.  A  heavy,  brilliant 
diadem  was  placed  on  the  head  of  the  newly  initiated. 
The  choir  was  of  men,  who  stood  bj'  the  high  altar  of  the 
church.  One  voice,  sweet  as  St.  Cecilia's,  long-toned, 
pure  and  melodious,  at  first  concealed  its  origin  from  my 
ears.  There  was  no  woman  in  the  choir  and  no  boys  to 
be  seen ;  but  at  length  I  found  the  rare  tones  came  from 
a  tall,  priestly-clad  person;  was  the  boy  overgrown,  or 
the  man  a  woman  ?  I  could  not  tell.  But  the  chants 
were  noble,  the  occasion  eloquent.  The  patron  was  pro- 
l^itious — inspiration  hung  over  the  altar — the  image  of 
the  saint  lay  beneath  it.  It  is  a  beautiful  reclining  mar- 
ble statue,  modeled  in  the  sixteenth  century  from  a 
drawing  taken  from  the  body  of  the  Saint  as  found 
miraculously  preserved  in  the  bier  brought  from  the  cat- 
acombs. The  Saint  is  represented  lying  on  the  right 
side,  the  head  turned  backward,  and  the  face,  hidden, 
resting  toward  the  earth,  The  arms  are  distended  to- 
gether, and  the  lower  limbs  lie  gracefully  bent.  She  is 
wonderfully  well  poised,  wdiether  by  miracle  of  the 
martyr  or  artist,  A  large  diamond,  gift  of  some  devotee, 
gleams  on  her  marble  finger.  Back  of  the  slatne  is  an 
alabaster  sarcophagus,  containing  the  remains  of  St.  Ce- 
cilia, in  a  silver  box  of  great  weight.  The  front  of  the 
altar  is-  decorated  with  agates,  lapis  lazuli,  and  other 
precious  stones.  Immense  wealth  is  lavished  on  these 
shrines  of  Saints.  There  is  the  same  idolatry  in  this  .as 
in  us  for  the  love  we  bear  the  relics  of  departed  friends, 
except  ours  is  the  more  selfish,  as  it  comes  from  memory 
rather  than  tradition. 

At  the  left,  on  leaving  the  Church,  are  still  shown  the 
baths  of  St.  Cecilia.  There  the  young  Christian  was 
first  arrested  and  plunged  in  boiling  water,  after  which 
she  received  the  wounds  of  her  pursuers.  The  ancient 
heating  apparatus  of  the  baths  is  still  seen  through  an 
opening  of  the  present  pavement.  All  the  walls  are  now 
encrusted  with  marbles,  except  at  the  pipes  which  con- 
veyed water  or  steam  to  the  room.  A  door  at  the  right 
of  the  court  opens  into  a  part  of  the  Convent,  where 
friends  and  invited  guests  entered  to  bid  adieu  to  the 
new  nun,  who,  I  suppose,  with  the  other  sisters,  stood 
behind  an  unveiled  grating.  Here  refreshments  of  cof- 
fee, cakes  and  creams  were  profusely  dispensed,  of  which 
the  Cardinal  and  his  attendant  ecclesiastics  partook 
with  the  others.  The  company  seemed  merry  as  on  a 
festive  occasion.  One  had  died  to  the  world,  but  they 
believed  her  born  to  glory.  Sonnets  were  distributed, 
exalting  the  beatitude  of  the  new  "  Maria  of  the  prec- 
ious blood  of  Jesus."  Finally,  the  feasting  finished, 
people  and  equipages  departed,  the  Convent  closed,  the 
Church  grew  still.  We  returned  to  the  high  altar;  men 
were  arranging  it,  and  the  sisters  occasionally  raised  the 
curtain  of  the  grating  to  give  them  directions.  Over  the 
side  naves  are  closed  galleries  with  windows   closely 


crossed  by  gilded  bars.  There  the  nuns  come  to  hear 
public  service  in  the  Church,  and  during  the  ceremonies 
of  the  day  we  had  distinguished  their  Aviiite  forms 
moving  and  resting  behind  them.  Opposite  the  high 
altar  and  over  the  grand  entrance  is  another  gallery 
entirely  grated  for  the  organ  and  singers,  and  I  am 
told  that  here  the  music  of  the  nuns  is  sometimes  ex- 
tremely fine. 
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New  Volujie- — Subscriptions  are  now  in  order  for  a 
new  year  of  the  Journal  of  Music.  With  the  number 
for  Saturday,  April  5,  it  will  enter  upon  its  Jiflli  year, 
and  ninth  volume.  With  that  number  we  shall  commence 
the  publication  of  a  translation,  made  expres-sly  for  this 
journal,  of  a  beautiful  Art  novel  by  Mme.  George 
Sand,  in  which  the  characters  are  musical,  and  wdiich 
has  never  yet  appeared  in  English.  It  will  make  pleas- 
ant reading  for  the  summer  months. 

Our  readers  generally,  as  well  as  our  agents,  are  ear- 
nestly requested,  as  they  wish  this  Journal  not  only  to 
continue  its  existence,  but  to  improve  in  character  and 
variety  of  matter,  to  exert  themselves  a  little  now  to  send 
us  in  the  names  of  new  subscribers. 

Terms,  as  heretofore,  by  mail,  S2  per  annum ;  by  car- 
rier, S2,-50,  payable  in  advance.  This  condition  of  pre- 
payment will  hereafter,  especially  in  the  case  of  out-of- 
town  subscribers,  be  more  strictly  enforced.  The  really 
serious  losses  which  have  been  the  reward  of  our  indul- 
gence hitherto,  compel  us  to  this  measure. 

All  who  do  not  expressly  notify  us  of  their  wish  to 
stop  the  Journal  at  the  expiration  of  their  term,  will  still 
continue  to  receive  it,  and  be  counted  as  subscribers  for 
another  year. 

II^NO  snESCKIPTION  RECEIVED  FOE  A  SHORTEK  PE- 
RIOD THAN  SIX  MONTHS ;  AND  KONE  FOR  LESS  THAN  A 
YEAR,  UJSLESS  PAID  IN  ADVANCE. 

To  DELINQUENT    SUBSCRIBERS   AND  ADVERTISERS. 

We  are  sorry  to  address  a  numerous  company.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  just  earnings  of  our  Journal  for 
the  past  two  years  or  more  is  still  withheld  from  us. 
Hundreds  of  dollars  are  due  to  us  for  unpaid  advertise- 
ments and  subscriptions.  We  have  a  long  Wst  otdoiiblful 
names,  to  wdiom  the  paper  has  been  sent  for  months  and 
years,  yet  who  answer  no  bills;  these  names  we  must  cut 
off*,  unless  they  prove  themselves  good  names  at  once. 

03^ We  have  enclosed  bills  to  a  large  number  of  sub- 
scribers who  have  not  yet  paid  for  the  year  now  closing, 
and  beg  that  they  will  promptly  remit  by  mail  or  other- 
wise. 

Mendelssohn's  Four-Part  Songs. 

The  publication  of  an  American  edition  of  these 
admirable  works,  complete  in  one  volume,  de- 
serves more  than  a  passing  notice.  It  does  honor 
to  our  young  townsman,  Mr.  J.  C.  D.  Parkek, 
who  lias  taken  the  pains  to  accompany  the  German 
words  with  a  careful  English  version,  which  is 
singable  and  true  to  the  sense  and  spirit  of  the 
original  wherever  that  is  possible  under  the  con- 
ditions of  strict  preservation  of  form  and  rhythm. 
It  does  honor  to  the  enterprising  publisher,  Mr. 
Ditson;  and  it  will  be  an  honor  to  the  music- 
loving  sons  and  daughters  of  America  if  they  will 
give  it  a  tithe  of  the  attention  which  they  have 
paid  to  "  Negro  Minstrelsy,"  "  Old  Folks'  Con- 
certs," and  the  endless  "  native "  multiplication 
of  sentimental  or  burlesque  trash  which  floods  the 
land  in  the  shape  of  "  original"  songs  and  glees. 

The  Four-part  Song,  which  is  so  common 
among  the  Germans,  especially  as  sung  by  men's 
voices  in  the  musical  festivals  and  unions  of  the 
Mannerchore,  Liederkrdnze,  &c.,  is  something 
essentially  different  from  the  Quartet,  although  it 
may  be  sung  by  one  voice  only  on  each  part.  In 
the  Quartet,  each  of  the  four  parts  represents  a 
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distinct  dramatic  individual ;  it  is  strictly  a  con- 
certed piece.  The  Four-part  Song  is  simply  the 
harmonized  utterance  of  an  individual  subjective 
feeling  ;  it  is  literally  a  song  in  four  parts.  It  is 
commonly  sung  in  clubs  or  circles  or  large  choirs 
with  many  voices  on  a  part ;  and  yet  it  differs 
from  a  Chorus  ;  for  a  chorus  is  the  collective  ut- 
terance of  a  common  sentiment  animating  a  mass; 
in  the  chorus  the  mass,  the  people,  as  such,  become 
actors  in  the  history.  Here  on  the  contrary  we 
have  but  a  song,  an  individual  experience  or 
feeling,  but  with  the  musical  expression  complet- 
ing itself  in  the  harmony  of  othei  voices,  instead 
of  projecting  itself  upon  the  background  of  an 
instrumental  accompaniment.  The  four-part  song 
has  more  points  in  common  with  the  English 
Glee,  perhaps,  than  with  any  short  form  of  vocal 
harmony. 

The  most  perfect  types  of  the  class  are  these 
forty  and  more  four-part  songs  of  jMendelssohn. 
Fifteen  of  the  number  are  for  male  voices  only, 
(tirst  and  second  tenor,  first  and  second  bass)  ;  all 
the  others  are  for  the  usual  quartet  of  male  and 
female  voices.  The  subjects  are  mostly  found  in 
little  poems  expressive  of  the  love  of  nature,  the 
sad  or  glad  experiences  and  aspirations  of  the 
heart ;  fresh  and  genuine  little  lyrics,  sometimes 
by  great  poets,  such  as  Goethe,  sometimes 
quaint  old  snatches  of  popular  minstrelsy,  with  a 
flavor  of  nationality  about  them.  The  music  is 
sympathetically  true  to  the  spirit  of  the  words  in 
every  case ;  while  each  song  is  a  product  of  the 
most  refined  and  perfect  art,  it  has  still  the  charm, 
the  breezy  perfume  of  any  natural  wild-flower  of 
melody.  They  show  the  point  where  Art  and 
Nature  meet.  How  truly  the  emotions  awakened 
by  the  return  of  Spring  find  utterance  in  the 
three  little  pieces  marked  to  be  sung  in  connec- 
tion, called  "  Presage  of  Spring,"  "  The  Prim- 
rose," and  "  Festival  of  Spring  "  ! 

O  balmy  Spring  perfume ! 
Soon  will  the  violets  bloom,  &c. 

*  *-  *  * 

Lovely,  golden  day  of  Spring  I 
Souls  with  rapture  filling ! 

*  *  *  * 

Why  to  toil  in  this  glad  hour 

Should  a  thought  be  given  ? 
Spring-time  is  a  solemn  feast, 

Give  it  then  to  Heaven. 

Indeed  there  is  so  much  of  Spring  and  the  woods 
and  the  birds  in  these  little  songs,  that  we  wish 
we  could  sing  them  all  to  our  readers  as  an  ap- 
propriate Spring  greeting;  they  become  the  pre- 
sent season  as  Christmas  and  New  Year's  gifts 
do  the  last  week  in  December ;  for,  as  Shakes- 
peare says : 

Why,  now  comes  in  the  sweet  o'  the  year, 
And  the  red  blood  reigns  in  the  winter's  pale. 

Not  less  characteristic  and  tenderly  true  has  the 
composer  been  to  the  sadder  and  graver  themes 
and   moods,   to   Autumn    and   parting   and   the 
thoughts  of  death.     One  of  the  most  beautiful  is 
that  solemn  and  tranquil  Adagio,  entitled  "  nest- 
ing Place",  or  more  literally  "  Vale  of  Rest." 
When  I  see  at  set  of  sun 
Golden  cloud-hills  rising  o'er  me, 
Fain  the  thought  would  come  before  me, 
Tears  mine  eyelids  swelling : 
Shall  that  be  my  dwelling 
When  this  weary  life  is  done  ? 

In  extremest  contrast  with  this,  wonderfully  wild 
and  stirring,  setting  the  blood  tingling  in  every 
vein  and  filling  the  imagination  with  a  sense  of 


everything  in  motion  and  of  echoing  remoteness,  is 
the  "  Plunting  Song"  which  follows.  It  is  in  B 
minor,  and  the  strains  commence  pianissimo  and 
seem  rapidly  approaching  till  they  reach  Jf  and 
then  recede  and  die  away  in  the  distance : 
Ever  onward  and  onward  the  loud  huzza 
Thro'  forest  and  woodland  is  heard  from  afar  ! 

The  songs  for  male  voices  only  are  naturally 
such  as  grew  out  of  occasions  created  by  the 
musical,  social  and  patriotic  meetings  of  the  sing- 
ing clubs,  Mannercliore.  Some  as  before  are 
songs  of  Nature  and  sentiment,  but  most  of  them 
are  convivial  songs,  students'  songs,  songs  of 
union,  friendship,  country,  &c.  There  is  one 
which  surely  should  become  popular  among  us ;  it 
is  called 

The  Song  op  the  Bbave  Man. 

Counsel  fair  and  words  they  gave  me, 

Crown'd  with  honors  they  fain  would  have  me, 

Told  me  fame  was  a  fickle  thing, 

Said  they  would  take  me  under  their  wing. 

ChorKS.    Told  me  fame,  &c. 

But  with  all  their  protestation, 

Soon  I  had  died  from  pure  starvation, 

Had  there  not  comj  a  jolly  friend, 

Boldly  my  fortunes  to  defend. 

Chorus.    Had  there  not  come,  &c. 

Jolly  friend  !  from  want  did  he  save  me, 

I'll  ne'er  forget  the  help  that  he  gave  me  ; 

Shame  that  I  cannot  a  greeting  send, 

For  I  myself  am  this  jolly  friend. 

For  "jolly  friend"  the  German  has  braver 
Mann  ;  but  the  translation  is  true  to  the  spirit, 
and  in  most  lines  to  the  letter.  Every  verse  is 
sung  by  a  single  bass  voice,  and  then  the  last 
two  lines  are  repeated  in  chorus. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  quote  all  day  from  this 
rich  Buch  der  Lieder,  to  cull  out  flower  after 
flower  to  examine  it  and  inhale  its  sweetness 
singly,  but  we  should  need  to  quote  notes  as  well 
as  words,  and  we  have  not  the  room.  We  can 
only  hope  that  the  rare  gift  will  be  widely  appre- 
ciated ;  that  we  shall  soon  hear  these  four-part 
songs  of  Mendelssohn  in  glee-clubs,  in  home 
circles,  serenades  and  concerts,  wherever  the 
fresh  voices  meet  to  gratify  a  pure  love  of  ex- 
citement and  to  cultivate  the  heaven-born  sense 
of  beauty  through  the  medium  of  song.  Let 
them  supplant  the  empty,  common-place,  inferior 
manufactured  melodies  in  which  what  gift  of  mu- 
sic we  as  a  people  now  have  runs  to  waste.  And 
let  them  provoke  to  severe,  conscientious  practice, 
aiming  at  an  artistic  perfection  in  the  rendering, 
which  shall  be  worthy  of  sueh  true  works  of  Art. 
These  very  songs,  generally  known  and  suntr 
among  us,  would  do  incalculably  much  to  develop 
a  pure  and  genuine  taste  for  music  in  our  people ; 
just  as  the  multiplication  of  such  busts  as  the 
"  Clj'te "  cultivates  the  popular  sense  of  beauty 
through  the  eye. 

The  book  is  beautifully  printed,  in  a  large  oc- 
tavo form  of  150  pages.  It  would  be  perfect  but 
for  one  objection  which  occurs  (only  occasionally 
to  be  sure)  where  a  song  has  many  verses.  To 
save  printing  the  music  over  and  over,  the  words 
are  sometimes  so  piled  upon  the  lines  that  in 
singing  at  sight  one  may  easily  get  bewildered. 
So  much  we  sacrifice  in  these  days  of  ours  to 
cheapness ! 


Concerts  of  the  Week, 

The  season  is  near  an  end,  and  we  hare  little  to 
report. 
Mrs.  EosA  Gakcia  De  Eieas  had  a  successful 


concert  in  the  Tremont  Temple  last  Saturday  eve- 
ning. If  one  of  the  largest  audiences  of  the  season 
was  any  evidence,  the  lady  and  her  husband  have 
lost  nothing  of  the  esteem  in  which  they  have  long 
been  held  in  our  musical  community.  Both  were 
warmly  received,  and  warmly  applauded  in  their  sev- 
eral performances.  Mrs.  Deltibas  displayed  a  gre.it 
deal  of  execution  in  singing  the  "  Kicci  Waltz  "  and 
the  beautiful  Eossiniduet:  .tlmor  ;70ss(-n(e,  with  Mr. 
Arthursok.  Mr.  De  Eibas's  obiie  sang  Ernst's 
Elegie  very  sweetly  and  expressively.  Mr.  AnxncK- 
SON  sang  with  his  usual  good  taste  and  feeling.  Mr. 
Sattek  gave  a  striking  display  of  "  prodigious " 
pianism  in  an  original  fantasia  on  themes  from  Er- 
nani  and  11  Trovatore,  not  omitlmg  the  anvils.  Loud- 
ly recalled,  he  gave  the  march  from  the  ProjJi^te. 
He  used  a  powerful  Hallet  &  Davis  Grand.  The 
orchestra  was  large  and  excellent,  essentially  the 
same  as  in  the  Orchestral  Concerts,  and  under  Mr. 
Zerrahn's  direction  played  the  overture  to  Semi- 
ramide  delightfully.  All  this  was  in  the  first  part. 
We  were  unable  to  remain  through  the  second,  and 
were  sorry  to  lose  some  good  things,  especially  the 
violin-playing  of  our  old  friend  Keyzer,  who,  we  are 
told,  showed  the  fire  of  youth,  and  played  beautifully 
in  the  duet  by  Herz  and  Lafonte. 

The  Amateur  Orchestra. — For  many  years 
there  has  existed  in  this  city  a  club  of  amateurs,  who 
have  met  for  the  practice  of  orchestral  music.  On 
Wednesday  evening  they  invited  some  of  their  friends 
to  Chickering's  to  listen  to  the  following  nice  little 
programme : 

PART  I. 

1.  Grand  Sinfonie,  No.  10,  in  D  major, Mozart. 

Allegro — Audante — Sliuuetto  and  Trio— Finale,  Pre.sto 

2.  OTcrtuic  in  F  major,  Op.  44, F.  Kalliiroda. 

PART  II. 

3.  Overture  :  "  Le  Nozze  de  Figaro," Mozart. 

4.  Cavatina  :  "  La  FaTorita," Donizetti. 

5.  Piano-Forte  Concerto,  No.  16,  C  major, Mozart. 

Allegro  maestoso — Andante — Allegretto. 

6.  Oyerture:  '^  Cenerentola," Rossini. 

We  certainly  were  surprised'  to  hear  a  Mozart 
symphony  (and  a  beautiful  one  it  was,  seldom  if  ever 
given  in  our  concerts,)  sound  so  much  like  a  sym- 
phony, when  played  by  merely  .amateurs.  Some  of 
the  instruments  were  really  well  played.  Still  better 
was  the  melodious  and  graceful  overture  bj'  Kalli- 
woda.  There  was  at  least  an  earnestness  and  hearti- 
ness in  the  performance  which  was  quite  refreshing. 
The  band  consisted  of  some  twenty  or  more  mem- 
bers, mostly  young  men,  but  with  a  number  of  vet- 
erans, who  worked  at  double  bass,  bassoons,  &c.  We 
were  sorry  our  engagements  would  not  let  us  hear 
the  second  part,  especially  the  Concerto,  which  we 
understand  was  played  by  an  amateur  young  lady  of 
Charlestown,  who  is  an  accomplished  pianist. 

We  have  no  right  to  give  names  ;  nor  did  we  go 
to  criticize.  But  such  a  thing  deserves  mention  as 
a  good  example.  It  is  good  to  trj'  one's  own  hand 
at  orchestral  performance,  if  only  as  teaching  one 
the  better  to  understand  the  symphonies,  &e.,  when 
he  hears  them  plaj'cd  by  real  orchestras.  Much  true 
love  and  knowledge  of  music  must  grow  out  of  such 
experiments :  and  it  is  peasant  to  see  how  old  men 
and  young  men  meet  thus  on  a  common  ground, 
as  it  wore,  of  undying  youth  in  Art. 

Mr  GuST.vv  Satter,  the  pianist,  commenced  on 
TImrsday  n  series  of  Piano  Concerts,  varied  with 
string  quartets  and  vocal  pieces,  at  the  piano  saloon 
of  Messrs.  Hallet  &  Davis.  Further  particulars 
have  not  reached  us. 


New  Music. 

Our  three  leading  Boston  music-publishers  still 
rival  each  other  in  the  multitude  .ind  external  beauty 
of  their  publications ;  .and  what  is  better,  each,  be- 
sides the  ever-springing  crop  of  merely  popular, 
ephemeral  things,  seems  anxious  also  to  identify  his 
name  with  the  best  list  of  works  that  have  an  endur- 
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ing  value.  Our  table  groans  under  the  heaps  of 
songs,  piono  pieces,  exercises,  instruction  bool<s,  &c., 
which  have  come  from  these  several  mills  wiihin  a 
few  weeks.  To  be  sure,  the  bulk  might  be  reduced 
a  good  deal  without  much  loss  of  weight ;  yet  there 
is  good  wheat  as  well  as  chaff.  A  mere  list  will 
show  how  the  case  stands.  To  begin  with  the 
youngest,  but  not  least  enterprising  of  the  three: 

N.iTH.VN  RiCHAKDSON  Still  turns  out  new  editions 
(or  thousands)  of  his  very  popular  "Modern  School 
for  the  Piano"  which  seems  to  have  taken  its  place 
as  a  standard  work.  He  has  also  recently  issued  a 
smaller  instruction  book,  intended  as  preparatory  to 
that,  and  fingered  upon  the  same  principle,  called 
the  "First  Book  for  the'  Piano-Forte,"  hj  A.  Le  Car- 
pentier,  Professor  of  Music  in  the  Conservatoire  at 
Paris.  It  is  expressly  for  beginners,  and  is  exten- 
sively used  in  Europe.  Mr.  R.  is  also  the  publisher 
of  the  excellent  little  "  Manual  of  Harmony"  by  J. 
C.  D.  Parker,  which  we  have  before  noticed.  He 
has  lately  issued : 

"  Twelve  Sonatas  for  the  Piano"  by  Muzio 
Clejienti.  The  Sonatas  of  Clementi  form  an  im- 
portant link  in  the  history  of  piano  music  ;  they 
belong  to  the  classics  of  the  instrument,  and  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  accomplished  player,  while 
they  are  excellent  lessons  for  the  student.  They 
belong  to  the  old  and  not  the  modern  virtuoso  school 
of  pianists,  nor  have  they  tlie  difficulties  nor  the 
wealtli  of  thought,  the  inspiration,  of  sonatas  like 
Beethoven's.  Yet  thej'  are  elegant  in  style,  and 
truly  interesting  and  useful,  if  not  wholly  up  to  the 
demands  of  our  day,  or  so  satifying  as  the  works  of 
grander  genius  in  the  same  form.  The  four  already 
issued  are  by  no  means  difficult.  We  welcome  them 
as  helping  materially  to  complete  our  library  of 
sonata  music.  Mr.  Ditson  has  reprinted  for  us  all 
the  sonatas  of  Beethoven  ;  Mr.  Keed  the  best  of 
those  of  Haydn ;  Mr.  Wade  those  of  Mozart ;  and 
now  a  fourth  Boston  publisher  adds  Clementi  to  the 
list. 

Geo.  p.  Eeed  &  Co.  send  us  : 

1.  Eossisi's  "  Soire'es  Musicales"  eight  of  the 
twelve  numbers  being  now  completed.  No.  7,  the 
Barcarole,  La  Gita  in  Gondola,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  whole,  and  reminds  one  of  the  ad- 
mirable music  in  the  first  part  of  ''  William  Tell." 
No.  8  is  the  famous  Neapolitan  Tarantella,  Gia  la 
luna,  which  Sig.  Belletti  used  to  sing  with  so  much 
effect  in  Jenny  Lind's  concerts.  Words  Italian 
and  English,  happily  rendered  by  C.  J.  Spkague. 
We  know  of  no  more  desirable  collection  of  Italian 
songs. 

2.  "Itahj:"  a  collection  of  pieces  for  three  female 
voices,  from  the  best  composers,  including  the 
masked  Trio  from  Don  Giovanni ;  the  chorus  :  Se- 
reni  e  varjhi,  from  Semiramide ;  a  similar  chorus  from 
La  Favoriia ;  the  song:  Son  vergin  vezzosa  (harmon- 
ized) ;  a  pr.iyer  by  Curschmann  ;  Rossini's  beautiful 
"  Charity ;"  Trio  and  Chorus  of  Vestals  from  Spon- 
tini's  La  Vestule,  &c.  Por  young  ladies,  who  have 
cultivated  the  art  of  singing  to  a  somewhat  artistic 
point,  and  who  want  good  things  to  sing  together 
either  in  trio  or  chorus,  here  is  something  very  ser- 
viceable. 

.3.  "  Beauties  of  Mozaet  and  Beethoven  in 
form  of  Petites  Fantasies  for  young  pianists,"  by 
Tn.  Oesten.  Themes  are  culled  from  the  operas 
and  the  instrumental  chamber  music  of  these  mas- 
ters, and  served  up  in  simple  arrangements,  making 
agreeable  pieces  in  several  short  movements.  No.  1 
is  from  the  Septuor  of  Beethoven,  and  presents  the 
leading  ideas  of  the  first  Allegro,  the  Adagio  and 
the  Scherzo  of  that  famous  work.  There  is  at  least 
a  guaranty  that  the  pieces  will  have  thowjhts  in 
them  ;  and  while  they  exercise  the  fingers  and  please 
the  mind,  they  may  also  excite  a  desire  to  know 
these  fine  works  in  their  original  complete  forms. 


4.  "  Songs  of  Italy."  The  title  page  bears  a  long 
list  of  over  ninety  airs,  cavatinas,  Romanzas,  duets, 
trios,  &c.,  from  all  the  favorite  operas.  Some  of  these 
"  Songs  of  Italy,"   however,  are  of  German  origin, 

■  as  those  from  Freyschutz  and  Don  Juan,  and  the  ex- 
quisite one  now  before  us  from  Gluck's  "  Orfeo  : " 
Che  faro  senza  Euridice,  which  has  been  the  delight 
of  generations  of  music-lovers,  and  which  was  re- 
cently revived  here  in  our  concerts  by  Miss  Phillipps. 
Three  others,  already  issued,  are  by  Mercadante  ; 
viz  ,  Spento  ancor  and  Son  yiovin  giuliva,  from  •'  Leo- 
nora," and  A  te  mio  suolo,  from  "  II  Bravo." 

5.  "Prayer  and  Barcarole  from  Meyerbeer's 
L'Etoile  [du  Nord."  Prench  and  English  words,  the 
latter  by  J.  C.  D.  Parker.  For  soprano  voice  ;  by 
no  means  easy  to  sing  well.  The  Barcarole  is  a 
florid  bravura  piece,  of  much  grace  and  beauty. 

6.  "  Fi/ly  Studies  in  a  brilliant  style  for  the  Piano," 
by  C.  CzERST.  We  have  already  noticed  Nos.  1 
and  2  of  these  exercises  in  the  "  art  of  fingering 
with  facility."  Book  3  contains  practice  in  rapid 
minor  scales  ;  extensions  with  the  hand  quiet; 
double  octaves  ;  practice  of  the  Trill,  and  several 
other  points.  The  name  of  Czerny  is  warrant 
enough  for  anything  in  the  pedagogic  sphere  of 
music.  Each  of  the  six  books  contains  about  23 
pages,  price  $1.00. 

7.  "  Robert  of  Lincoln."  Bryant's  beautiful  words 
set  to  music,  by  J.  Osgood.  The  Bobolink  never 
was  guilty  of  so  commonplace  a  song. 

8.  Songs  of  "  Ossian's  Bards,"  composed  by  Os- 
siAN  E.  Dodge.  "  We  are  growing  old,  Kate," 
"Bard's  Greeting,"  (song  and  chorus,)  &c.,  &c. 

9.  "  Vestvali  Polka,"  by  A.  Baujibach.  "  Lucie 
Polka,"  by  P.  P.  Hoelceee.  "Forest  Hill  Polka," 
by  J.  W.  Blandin. 

10.  Piano  Arrangements  from  Operas,  (a) 
"  Prayer  from  L'Etoile  da  Nord,"  by  A.  Baumbach. 
(b)  "  Selections  from  II  Trovatore,  by  H.  Cramek,  a 
potpouri  of  9  pages. 

11.  "Every  Land  my  Home,"  ballad,  by  N.  J. 
Sporle. 

12.  "  Tone  Blossoms,"  by  F.  Spindler,  Six  char- 
acteristic little  pieces  of  three  or  four  pages  each,  of 
medium  difficulty,  for  the  piano  ;  quite  pretty.  They 
are  called  "Alpine  Rose,"  "Lily,"  "Nosegay  of 
Violets,"  &c. 

13.  "  Home,"  by  A.  Bausibach,  a  somewhat  elab- 
orate transcription  for  the  piano  of  Miss  Adelaide 
Phillipps's  little  ballad:  "The  dearest  spot  on 
earth  is  home." 

14.  "The  Groves  of  Blarney,"  that  old  comic 
song,  words  by  Tyrone  Power. 

Oliver  Ditson  has  at  length  completed  the 
twelve  numbers  of  Thalberg's  "  L'  jlrt  da  Chant 
applique  au  Piano."  An  excellent  work,  as  we  have 
before  said,  to  turn  the  thoughts  of  the  pianist  to- 
wards expression  in  the  rendering  of  the  melody  or 
air.  The  subjects  treated  are  such  as  Beethoven's 
Adelaide,  Stradella's  "Prayer,"  Mozart's  Zacr^?;!osa 
and  H  mio  tesoro,  the  duet  from  Freyschiitz,  the  quar- 
tet :  A  te  0  cara,  from  /  Puritani,  &c.,  &c.  The 
whole  are  bound  up  in  an  elegant  large  quarto  vol- 
ume, price  $3.00.     Mr.  Ditson  has  also  issued: 

"Robert  le  Diable  (Meyerbeer),  Grande  Fantaisie 
Orchestrale,"  for  Piano,  by  Gustat  Satter,  pp.  21. 
Of  course  a  difficult  and  brilliant  concert  piece. 

"  Six  Morceaux  de  Concert."  by  G.  Satter.  Short 
pieces  of  half  a  dozen  pages  each,  with  these  titles : 
1.  "Impromptu  Rondeau; "  2.  "Une  Nuit  dans  les 
Bois;"  3.  "Les  Clochettes,"  (the  music  box);  4. 
"Ronde  et  Barcarolle  de  North-Star;"  5.  -'Ro- 
mances d'  Amour ; "  6.  "  Yankee  Doodle !  " 

"Favorite  Songs,  Duets  and  Trios  fom  Mozart." 
Italian  and  German  words  with  new  English  version. 
Arranged  and  adapted  by  S.  S.  Wesley,  Mus.  Doc. 
The  table  of  contents  on  the  first  page  of  each 
number  shows  a  most  desirable  list  of  songs.    No. 


3,  now  before  us,  is  L'Addio,  (the  ParcweU,)  not  an 
operatic  song. 

"  Tlie  Harp  of  Italy,"  (Lira  d'  Italia.)  A  serial 
collection  of  the  most  striking  concerted  pieces  from 
the  favorite  operas,  with  Italian  and  English  words, 
beautifully  engraved.  The  last  two  issues  are  the 
Septet  finale  from  the  first  act  of  Ernani,  and  the 
Miserere  at  the  conclusion  of  11  Trovatore,  arranged 
as  a  Sextet  by  H.  Millard.  A  useful  collection 
for  amateur  operatic  clubs. 

"  Twelve  Studies  Characteristiques  de  Concert"  for 
Piano,  by  Adolph  Henselt.  No.  11.  Dors  tu  ma 
vie  (Sleep'st  thou  my  life;)  No.  12.  Pleinsde  souplrs. 
Beautiful  and  by  no  means  easy  pieces  in  the  grace- 
ful and  poetic  vein  of  the  author  of  "If  I  were  a 
bird,"  which  also  forms  one  of  the  scries. 

"Forty  new  lessons  in  Singing,  expressly  for  Bass  or 
Baritone  voice,  with  piano  accompaniment,  by  J. 
CoNCONE.  In  two  books,  of  80  pages  each.  Book 
I.  contains  25  lessons.  The  name  of  the  author  is 
warrant  enough  for  the  great  excellence  of  these  ex- 
ercises. 

"Sous  le  Balcon,"  three  Nocturnes  for  piano,  by  Tn. 
Oesten.  Op.  84.  Published  separately;  5  pages 
each. 


Afternoon  Concerts. — We  are  happy  to  learn 
that  the  demand  for  tickets  to  the  proposed  Wednes- 
day afternoon  feasts  of  orchestral  music  is  quite 
eager.  The  Concerts  are  now  positively  announced 
to  commence  next  Wednesday  at  3  1-2  P.  M.  The 
orchestra,  conducted  by  Carl  Zerrahn,  will  be  the 
same,  numbering  about  fifty  instruments,  which 
earned  for  itself  so  good  a  reputation  at  the  late 
"  Orchestral  Concerts."  The  music  will  be  an 
agreeable  mixture  of  the  popular  and  the  classical. 
Each  time  there  will  be  played  an  entire  Symphony 
and  two  good  overtures,  besides  arrangements  from 
operas,  waltzes,  polonaises,  &c.  The  series  will 
commence  with  the  glorious  Seventh  Symphony  of 
Beethoven,  which  so  many  have  regretted  that  they 
did  not  hear  at  the  first  Orchestral  Concert.  The 
very  cheap  rate  of  admission  (six  tickets  for  a  dol- 
lar,) and  the  convenience  of  the  hour  for  out-of- 
town  music-lovers,  who  were  cut  off  from  the  evening 
concerts,  together  with  the  reputation  of  the  orches- 
tra, insure  a  very  large  attendance.  The  signs  indi- 
cate that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  old  Germania  after- 
noons will  be  revived. 

We  are  unable  to  continue  this  week  the  transla- 
tion of  Liszt's  papers  upon  Robert  Franz,  as  the 
Leipzig  paper  is  not  yet  received. . .  .The  masquerade 
Old  Folks'  Concerts  of  the  "  Reading  Opera 
Chorus  Class  "  still  draw  crowds  at  the  Tremont 
Temple.  This  fun  is  so  lucrative  that  perhaps  other 
"Opera"  companies  would  do  well  to  drop  Doni- 
zetti and  Verdi,  and  take  to  singing  old-fashioned 
Yankee  psalm  tunes. 

Miss  Adelaide  Phillipps  appears  to  have 
made  a  good  impression  in  the  part  of  Azucena  in 
New  York.     The  Tribune  says  : 

Her  voice  is  a  contralto,  or  rather  a  mezzo  soprano,  of 
excellent  quality,  round  and  sympathetic.  Her  intona- 
tion is  good;  her  method  Italian,  and  her  readings  correct. 
Her  appearance  and  bearing,  too,  are  much  in  her  favor. 
Altogetber,  herself  and  the  good  City  of  Boston  may  be 
congratulated  on  the  success  which  attended  her  debut 
here.  She  was  called  for  to  receive  the  homage  of  a 
brilliant  house. 

Sig.  Arditi's  new  opera,  La  Spia,  founded  on 
Cooper's  novel,  "  The   Spy,"  is  announced  at  the 

Academy  for  next  week There  is  talk  of  a  new 

German   opera  company  in  New  York,  to  be  under 

the  direction  of  Carl  Bergmann Gottschalk 

has  reached  his  tenth  Piano-forte  Soiree Mr.  T. 

P.  Basspord  announces  four  Piano  Soire'es  in  Dod- 

worth's  hall A  musical  journal  is  soon  to   be 

commenced  in  Philadelphia. 
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AFTEEHOON  CONCERTS 

AT  THE  BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL. 

A  Series  of  SIX  WEDNESDAY  ArTERNOCN  CONCERTS 
ivill  be  given  at  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  commenring 
Maroli  26th.  under  the  direction  of  Cael  Zerraun.  The 
Orchestra  will  be  the  same  which  has  given  so  much  satislac- 
fion  at  the  series  of  Orchestral  Concerts  just  terminated.  The 
selections  will  be  of  a  character  suited  to  all  the  various  tastes 
of  the  community,  consisting  of  Symphonies,  Overtures,  Ar- 
rangements from  popular  Operas,  ^Valtzes,  &c. 

The  managers  pledge  themselves  to  make  these  Concerts 
worthy  of  the  liberal  support  of  the  community. 

Packages  of  six  tiakets,  to  be  used  at  pleasure,  8fl.  Single 
tickets  25  cts.    For  sale  at  the  Music  Stores  and  at  the  door. 

The  Concerts  will  commence  at  SJi  o'clock. 


MK.  E.  "W.  EMEBSOW,  having  read  Six  Lectures, 
which  have  not  been  heard  in  Boston,  will,  by  request, 
repeat  them  on  Thursday  Evening,  27th  inst.,  and  succeeding 
Thursday  Evenings,  in  the  Ereem.in  Place  Chapel.  Tickets 
admitting  one  person  to  the  course,  Sl,60,— Single  tickets,  50 
cents,— for  sale  at  the  Bookstore  of  Ticknoi-  &  Pields,  and  at 
the  door. 


CHOICE  MUSICAL  WOKKS. 

BEETHOVEN'S  SONATAS,  complete  in  two  large 
quarto  volumes,  printed  from  engraved  plates,  and  pro- 
nounced the  most  elegant  specimen  of  music  typography 
ever  executed.  Bound  in  cloth,  embossed  and  lettered. — 
Price  of  a  single  vol.  S7,50  ;  of  both  volumes,  ©12. 

MBNUEIiSSOHN'S  SONGS  WITHOUT  1VORDS 
complete  in  one  vol.  quarto,  bound  in  cloth,  embossed  and 
lettered.    Price  io. 

MBWDEIiSSOHN'S  POUR-PART  SONGS.  Text 
in  German  and  English.  The  latter  by  J.  C.  D.  Parker.— 
In  cloth,  $1,50;  boards  SI  25 

DITSON'S  STANDARD  OPERAS,  6  vols.  Norma, 
Lucia,  Sonnambula,  Lucrezia,  Ernani,  English  and  Italian 
text,  each,  S2.    Don  Giovanni,  Piano  Solo,  li?l,60. 

ORATORIOS.  Creation,  il,25.  Messiah,  81,25.  Moses 
in  Egypt,  81,50. 

MASSES.  Mozart's  Requiem,  Sfl ;  Mozart's  12th  Mass,  $1 ; 
Beethoven's  Mass  in  C,  75  cents  ;  Haydn's  3d  Mass,  75  cts. ; 
Kossini's  Stabat  Mater,  Latin  and  English  words,  ffil. 

Published  by  Oliver  Ditsoii,  115  Washington  St. 

NEW    COURSE    OF    HARMONY, 

BY  !■.  H.  SOUTHARD. 
The  Publishers  call  the  attention  of  the  musical  profession 
to  this  work,  as  one  eminently  calculated  to  lighten-the  labors 
of  the  teacher,  and  rapidly  adv.ance  the  pupil.  It  is  emphati- 
cally a  Practical  work,  serving  both  as  a  Manual  of  instruc- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  and  a  Text-book  on  the  other  ;  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  work,  together 
with  the  very  large  number  of  exercises  and  examples,  presents 
great  advantages,  to  both  scholarand  teacher,  over  any  similar 
work  of  the  kind.  Teachers  highly  commend  the  work.  Mr. 
Wjlliam  Mason  says  it  is  a  work  unsurpassed  in  the  language. 
Mr.  George  J.  Webb  says  that  it  is  a  work  perspicuous  In 
diction,  methodical  in  arrangement,  and  sufficiently  copious  to 
embrace  all  the  essentials  of  the  general  doctrine  of  accord. 
It  can  be  ordered  th'-ough  any  respectable  Music-seller,  and 
will  be  sent  through  the  mail  on  the  receipt  of  the  price, 
(®lj75,)  postage  prepaid. 

GEO.  P.  REED  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
13  Tremont  St.  Boston. 

C.    BKEUSIWC}, 
IMPORTER     OF     FOREIGN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  ErarcVs   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATING  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

D;^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 

L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

'ffEACMEES     ®F     I?IU§B€, 

365  WasliiSiagtosa  Street,  Bostosa. 

DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

PuHished  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Boston. 
T"?\'0  Uollai'S  per  aiiuuni,  izi  atlvaiice. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  World  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  ; 
including,  from  time  to  time — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas ;  with  timely  Analyses  of  the  notable  Works 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories  ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Moral)  Social,  and  Keligious  bearings;  ou  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  &c.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  &c. 

[l^="Back  numbers,  from  the  commencement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.   Address 

J.  S.  DWIGHT,  21  School  St.  Boston. 


Anthems  for  the  coming  Season, 
Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

(~\  (Imported  from  England) 

3<^99   Broadway,  NT. 

BOYCE.— li'  WE  BELIEVE  THAT  JESUS  DIED.  Terse, 
A.  B.    Yociil  score,  38  cts  ;  "Vocal  parts,  19  cts. 

HELMOBE  and  NEALE.— CAPtOLS  ECU  EASTER- 
TIDE. Edited  by  the  Kev.  TaOMASIlELMOREand  the  Rev. 
J.  M.  Neale.    18mo.  13c.    Post  free,  music  folio,  Sfl.  13. 

HAICDEIj.— I  KNOW  THAT  MY  REDEEMER  LIVETII. 
Soprano  solo,  19c. 

Since  by  man  came  death.    13c.    Vocal  parts,  50c. 

Behold,  I  tell  you  a  mystery.    Recit.  B.  [  ^g^,^ 

The  trumpet  shall  sound.    Air,  d.  J 

Then  shall  be  brought  to  pass.    Recit.        \ 

• ■  0  Death,  where  is  thy  sting.     Duet,  A.  T.    >  25c. 

But  thanks  be  to  God     Choru.''.  ) 

.  Then  shall  the  eyes.— He  shall  feed  his  flock.   Air,  13c, 

His  yoke  is  easy.    Chorus,  19c. 

— Behold  the  Lamb  of  God:  Chorus.    He  was  despised: 

Air,  A.     Vocal  score,  25c.     Vocal  parts,  16c. 

HABMAM",  —  JESUS  CHRIST  IS  RISEN  TO-DAY.— 
(Hymn.)  38c. 

Lift  up  your  heads.    Anthem,  63c. 

JACKSON,  (Masham.)— CHRIST  OUR  PASSOVER.  13c. 

Vocal  parts,  13c. 
KEIsTT.- HEAR  MY   PRAYER.     Verse,  two  trebles,  and 
chorus.     Folio,  19c.     Octavo,  6c.     Chorus  parts,  3c. 

The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd.     Verse  for  treble  or  tenor 

and  bass,  with  chorus,  50c.    Vocal  parts,  25c. 

MOIsTK,  "W.  H.— THE   EASTER  HYMN,  ^' Jesus  Christ 

is  risen  to-day."    Cheadle  Prize  Composition.    13c. 
JS'OBBIS,  THOS.-HEAR  MY  PRAYER.    Treble  solo, 

with  chorus,  44c. 
HOVELLO.— THE  EASTER  HYMN,  newly  adapted  and 

variously  harmonized,  as  Solo,  Trio,  Quartet,  and  Chorus. 

25c.    Class  copy,  3c. 

The  Lord  is  my  strength,  19c.    Vocal  parts,  13c.   Class 

copy,  in  score,  3c. 

PALESTBIW A.— BEHOLD  THE  L.VMB  OE  GOD.  s.A. 

T.  T.  B.    31c.. 

SEWELL.— EASTER  HYMN.    25c. 

STBOXJD.— HEAR  MY  PRAYER.    Four  voices.    Vocal 

score,  44c.    Vocal  parts,  2oc. 
"WEBBE.— CHRIST  BEING  RAISED  FROM  THE  DEAD. 

Vocal  score,  19c. 

Dedicated  {by  permission)  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

CASOLS  FOIl  EASTEE-TIBS. 

\.*  In  consequence  of  the  great  success  attending  the 
Cabols  for  Christmas-Tipe,  there  are  now  ready,  by  the  same 
Authors,  and  to  be  published  in  the  same  forms,   , 

CAROLS 

FOR 

Set  to  Ancient  Melodies  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Helmoke,  M.  A. 
AVords,  principally  in  imitation  of  the  original,  by  the  Key. 
J.  M.  Neale,  M.  A. 

With  Melodies. 

18mo.  size,  sewed 13 

Ditto,        in  packets  of  50 5 .  00 

Ditto,        Compressed  four  Vocal  Parts 25 

With  Voice-Parts  and  Piano-forte  Accompaniuest. 

Folio  music  size 1.13 

The  Words  only. 

32mo.  sewed 03 

Ditto,        in  packets  of  50 1.25 

These  Carols  may  be  sung  by  a  Solo  voice,  with  Accompani- 
ment for  the  Piano  and  Organ,  in  which  form  they  are  printed 
in  Music  Folio.  Ad  Ubittim  Vocal  Parts  for  Alto,  Tenor,  and 
Bass,  have  been  added,  in  order  that,  when  these  voices  are 
present,  the  harmony  may  be  rendered  complete  without  an 
instrument. 

J.    M.    MOZART, 

B.A.SSO. 

RESIDENCE,    18  MARION  SIP^EET,   BOSTON. 
Address  Richardson's  Musical  Excliange,  2S2  WasbiDgton  St. 

OTTO    DRBSEL 

GiTcs  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  3^50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  5530  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 


CHIGKEMNG   &    SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND     AND    SQUARE 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


^JOB  PRINTING  neatly  and  promptlj  eiecultJ  at  this  Office. 
ED.  B.  ROBINSON, 

n^AL.3XrO-FOE.TE     TTTICEE,. 

Orders  received  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange,  2S2 
■n'ashington  Street. 


WAKEK®OMS, 

TREMONT    STREET, 
Apr29  BOSTON.  tf 


PATENT    AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO -FORTE, 

Maniifactoi-y,  379  ■Wasliington  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

MR.  J.  C.  D.  PARKER, 

WILL  be  happy  to  give  instruction  in  Piano-forte  and 
Organ  playing,  and  the  Theory  of  Music.    Address  : — 
No.  3  Hayward  Place.  May  26.  tf 

P-    F.    I301DGI-B, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  PIANO-FORTE  UARDTVARE, 

10  BeacSi  'St.  Boston,  ami  W.  C'aiiibi-idge,  Ma. 

in?-PIANOS  FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET. 

SIG.   AUGUST©    BENDELARI, 

RESIDENCE,  No.  ,86  PINCKNET  ST. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE, 
Kesidence  No.  56  Ksteelaud  Street. 

MLLE.  GABEIELIiE  BE  LA3XE0TTE 

— GIVES — 

INSTRUCTION    on  Uie   PiANO-FORTE, 

And  may  be  addressed  at  her  residence,  55  Hancock  St. 

CARIs    HAUSE 

OFFERS  his  services  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
in  the  higher  branches  of  Piano  phiying.  The  attention 
of  Amateurs,  Professional  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  wish 
to  accomphsh  themselves  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
ing, is  respectfully  requested 

Mr.  Ilausc  may  be  addressed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
Eichard.son,  282  iYashington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Heed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mont  Row. 


SCHARFENBERG  &  LUIS, 

HAVE  REMOVED   TO 

No.  789  EEOADWAY,  comer  of  Nintli  St. 
NEW    YORK. 

CAHD. 

MK.  PIERKE  EERTHOUO,  Professor  of  Music, 
graduate  of  the  Conservatoire  de  Paris,  pupil  of  Neu- 
mann, Maledeu  and  otlier  distinguishea  Musicians  at  Paris, 
begs  to  announce  that  he  is  now  ready  to  tuke  pupils  in  Bos- 
ton, on  the  Piano,  Musical  Composition,  Harmony,  etc. 

He  is  permitted  to  refer  to  Iter.  Dr.  E.  N.  Kirk,  Boston  ;  Prof. 
Agassiz,  Prof.  Guyot,  Cambridge  ;  J.  S.  Bwight,  Boston. 

Mr.  E.  may  be  addressed  at  Nathan  Kirhardson's,  Oliver 
Ditson's,  and  Reed  &  Co. 's  Music  Stores,  Boston,  or  at  Al ouzo 
Tripp's,  Principal  of  the  Young  Ladies' Institute,  now  opening 
at  35  Centre  street,  Rosbury. 

MK.  AUGUST  PSIES, 

Teacher  of  Music,  will  be  ready  to  receive  pupils  after  October 
loth,  and  may  be  addressed  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange, 
282  Washington  street,  or  at  his  residence,  15  Dix  Place. 

ADOLPH     KIELBLOCK, 

T  SjSLCH  ES.    OF   MUSIC, 

V  .    S.    HOTEL  . 
Communications  can  be  left  at  Jlr.  Ditson's  music  store. 

G.  ANDRE   &   CO.'S 

JOtpot   of    jFoitiiJH    ai'.lJ    jSoiitcijtic    ^HiisU, 

19  S.  KISTH  STREET,  ABOVE  CHESTNUT, 

(East  side,)  PUIL-iDELPHIA. 

DCt^A  catalogue  of  our  stock  of  Foreign  Music,  and  of  our 
own  Publications,  has  just  been  published.  Music  and  Music 
Books  imported  to  order,  as  heretofore,  fro;n  Germany,  Ital}", 
France  and  England. 

TEACHER  OF  MUSIC,  265  Washington  St. 
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Translated  for  this  Journal. 

The  Mission  of  Mozart. 

jj.EADING    ChAEACTERISTICS    OF   HIS    GeNIDS    AND 

HIS  Works. 

ET  A.   OXTLIBICHEFF. 
[Concluded.] 
When  we  study  Mozart's  character  on  all  sides, 
.J^e  seem  to  see  in  it  not  so  much  the  the  image  of 
lin  individual,  as  the  type  of  the  generic  charac- 
ter, which  we  ascribe  to  that  class  of  men  whom 
pod  has  ordained  to  be  poets  or  artists.     An  un- 
.J^ommon  indifference   to  the  positive  ;  an  jnex- 
;  pressible  contempt  for  all  worldly  prudence,  or 
J  rather  a  complete  ignoring  of  its  maxims  ;  a  care- 
,  less  frankness,  knowing  no  interest  in  concealing 
lught ;  a  blind  generosity,  which  did  not  know 
the  worth  of  what  it  gave,  nor  count  the  conse- 
rjuenccs ;  finally,  as  the  result  of  all  this,  an  in- 


* 


corrigible  tendency  to  allow  himself  to  be  deceived 
and  cheated  upon  all  occasions.  These  pecu- 
iarities,  worse  than  sins  in  the  eyes  of  a  man  of 
he  world,  although  they  are  often  nothing  but 
he  pledge  of  the  poetic  calling,  were  found  united 
Sn  the  highest  degree  in  Mozart,  and  for  the  reason 
Jthat  no  one  ever  was  so  very  much  a  poet  as  he 
was.  But  we  must  add  one  trait,  which  was  pe- 
culiar to  him  alone,  and  which  exceeds  even  the 
abstract  idea  or  the  ideal  which  we  commonly 
shape  to  ourselves  of  characters  like  his.  In- 
different as  poetic  natures  commonly  are  to  their 
positive  interests,  there  is  yet  one  of  these  which 
occupies  them  always  and  in  a  high  degree.  Much 
as  they  scorn  to  live  for  the  future,  we  still  see 
them  eagerly  striving  to  secure  present  fame,  and 
this  desire  has  ever  been  considered  one  of  the 
noblest  attributes  of  the  artistic  and  poetic  na- 
ture. Nevertheless,  in  all  professions,  and  espe- 
cially In  Music,  fame  or  popular  applause  leads 


to  prosperity  ;  and  since  prosperity  is  the  conse- 
quence of  fame,  it  is  probable  that  the  most  zeal- 
ous guests  of  Olympus  would  willingly  resign 
themselves  to  accepting  the  consequence  out  of 
love  for  the  cause.  With  Mozart  it  was  just  the 
opposite.  Pie  would  gladly  have  accepted  the 
consequence,  but  the  cause  was  repugnant  to 
him ;  his  dislike,  however,  was  not  so  much  of 
fame  among  his  contemporaries,  as  it  was  of  the 
means  by  which  this  is  acquired ;  which  in  the 
end  comes  to  the  same  thing,  for  whoever  desires 
the  end  must  also  wish  the  means.  Hofmelster, 
his  publisher,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  him  wrote  : 
"  Write  more  popular,  or  I  cannot  print  and  pay 
for  anything  more  of  yours."  To  which  Mozart 
replied  :  "  Well  then,  I  will  earn  no  more,  and 
starve  ;  what  the  deuce  care  I  ?  " 

We  know  of  one  other  musician  who  despised 
popularity  and  worked  only  for  the  satisfaction  of 
his  conscience ;  but  this  musician,  the  great  Bach, 
could,  without  harm  to  his  interests,  defy  the 
fashion.  lie  had  a  quiet,  sure  and  honorable  po- 
sition, amply  sufficient  to  support  himself  and  bis 
twenty  children.  Independent  of  the  public  in 
this  regard,  his  labors  were  in  a  kind  which  with- 
drew them  from  the  competency  of  ordinary 
judges.  But  Mozart  depended  wholly  on  the 
public,  to  which  he  looked  for  daily  bread ;  he 
worked  for  the  theatre.  To  please  or  not  to 
please  the  public  was  for  him  Hamlet's  question 
of  "  To  he  or  not  to  be;"  and  as  he  wrote  his 
operas  to  be  performed  and  heard,  he  knew  very 
well  that  he  had  to  obey  the  taste  of  his  judges  or 
else  cease  to  be.  Unhappily  the  natural  disposi- 
tion, or  if  you  will  the  conscience  of  the  artist, 
got  the  victory  over  the  urgency  of  the  case. 
Mozart  exerted  his  genius  to  please  as  little  as 
possible,  and  his  success  was  perfect. 

With  such  small  regard  to  the  taste  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  with  a  habit  of  not  very  courtier-like 
speech  at  the  courts  of  princes,  Mozart  might  at 
least  have  won  to  his  side  a  third  power,  upon 
which  the  fortune  of  his  pieces  at  the  theatre 
especially  depended  ;  we  mean  the  Italian  singer.i. 
Alas  !  this  grand  and  despotic  power  he  brought 
most  against  him.  The  still  existing  reasons  of 
the  aversion  of  these  singers  to  Mozart's  music 
are  too  generally  known  to  make  it  necessary  to 
explain  them  here.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  this 
music  for  the  most  part  robbed  them  of  the  means 
to  which  they  usually  owed  their  success,  and  on 
the  contrary  required  of  them  a  knowledge  of 
music  and  a  dramatic  talent  which  were  rarely 
found  among  them.  Hence  what  Mozart  might 
have  foreseen  really  happened.  The  artists  in 
their  ill  will  treated  him  as  a  foe  and  a  rebel ; 
they  did  their  best  to  ruin  him  in  the  place  where 


they  were  obliged  to  sing  him,  namely  in  Vienna ; 
but  in  Italy,  where  they  were  the  unlimited  mas- 
ters, they  would  not  have  suffered  this  hated 
music,  so  repugnant  to  the  national  taste,  to  be 
set  before  them.  Hence  it  happened  that  Mo- 
zart, in  spite  of  his  great  fame  and  his  early  tri- 
umphs in  Milan,  never  received  an  order  from  an 
Italian  direction  after  the  manner  of  the  composer 
of  Mitrulate  had  gradually  degenerated  into  that 
of  Figaro  and  Don  Giovanni! 

That  being  the  state  of  things,  Mozart  would 
seem  to  have  been  all  the  more  free  to  write  for 
the  lyric  theatre  of  his  nation,  whose  founder  he 
in  a  certain  sense  had  been.  The  Enlfiihrung 
aus  dem  Seraglio  had  had  success  In  Germany, 
and  the  native  artists  had  not  the  same  reasons 
as  their  Italian  brethren  for  hating  Mozart's 
operas.  They  were  far  less  virtuosos  and  they 
understood  music  better.  To  what,  then,  must 
we  ascribe  the  oblivion  in  which  Germany  al- 
lowed the  only  national  dramatic  composer  that 
existed,  beside  Dittersdorf,*  to  languish? 
More  than  one  reason  may  be  adduced  for  it ; 
but  I  will  limit  myself  to  that  which  appears  to 
me  the  most  decisive. 

No  one  of  the  great  native  masters  before  Mo- 
zart had  seen  fit  to  labor  for  the  native  theatre. 
The  operas  of  Handel,  Gluck,  Hassk  and 
Graun  had  been  composed  to  Italian  texts ; 
some  of  them  to  French  and  English  texts.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  theory  of  musical  drama  was 
still  in  the  simplicity  of  childhood  with  the  Ger- 
mans ;  the  text-makers  sought  in  a  certain  man- 
ner to  excuse  the  introduction  of  song;  they 
purposely  arranged  the  course  of  the  action  so 
that  the  singer  should  be  called  upon  to  sing,  or 
that  he  should  find  occasion  for  it  in  himself 
without  injury  to  probability.  Hence  arose  a 
comedy  with  little  airs  (Operetta,)  which  in  re- 
spect of  kind  still  stood  under  the  head  of  Vau- 
deville. Then,  too,  there  were  fairy  operas,  very 
ordinary  fiirces,  for  the  most  part  borrowed  from 
some  popular  tradition,  and  eked  out  with  na- 
tional songs  and  dances ;  this  was  called  the 
Viennese  style.  The  good  singers  of  the  coun- 
try, like  the  good  composers,  consecrated  their 
talent  solely  to  Italian  opera.  Thus  it  was  quite 
natural  that  the  true  music-lovers  recognized  no 
other  spectacle.  The  national  opera,  or  what 
passed  for  such,  they  abandoned  to  the  people. 
Upon  such  pieces  followed  the  Seraglio,  a  music 
which  is  by  turns  melodic,  brilliant,  pathetic  and 
comic,  but  of  an  original  and  learned  kind  of 
comic.  As  a  whole,  the  work  was  easier  under- 
stood than  the  Idomeneo  and  some  of  the  subse- 

*  Dittersdorf  composed,  between  1786  and  1798,  fifteen  or 
sixteen  German  operas,  Mozart  composed  only  two,  for  want 
of  opportunity  and  not  of  will. 
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quent  operas  of  Mozart.  Still  it  was  such  an 
infinite  departure  from  all  that  the  native  fre- 
quenters of  the  opera  had  so  far  known  and 
loved,  that  many  years  had  to  pass  before  the 
taste  of  the  many  could  raise  itself  to  the  stand- 
point of  this  system  of  composition.  Formerly 
the  common  belief  was  in  the  country  of  a  Bach 
and  Mozart,  that  the  good  melody  was  that  which 
everybody  carries  away  with  him  on  leaving  the 
theatre,  and  sings.  Foekel,  on  the  contrary, 
thinks  that  these  melodies  are  always  of  the  most 
ordinary  kind.  In  my  view,  both  these  rules 
suffer  too  many  exceptions  to  allow  of  either  of 
them  being  set  up  as  a  universal  principle.  Marl- 
boroiigh  is  a  very  trivial  melody ;  God  Save  the 
King  is  not  so  ;  yet  both  are  equally  popular.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  arias  of  Belmonte,  of  Con- 
stance, and  of  Osmln,  did  not  belong  among  those 
which  every  one  easily  retains ;  still  less  among 
those  which  everj'  one  can  sing.  The  connois- 
seurs no  doubt  extolled  the  work  very  highly  ; 
but  the  theatre  directors  were  probably  of  an- 
other way  of  thinking  after  they  had  taken  their 
treasurers  into  council,  as  the  most  undeceivable 
of  critics. 

It  seems  clearly  made  out  that  the  taste  for 
mediocrity  reigned  at  that  time  in  the  German 
public.  The  respectable  dilettante  of  the  count- 
ing room  and  of  the  shop  liked  to  hear  again 
upon  the  stage  the  little  arietta  which  his  daugh- 
ter sang  with  an  accompaniment  of  two  chords, 
which  she  had  learned  to  play  upon  her  four- 
octave  spinet ;  and  he  liked  again  to  be  able  to 
bring  home  to  his  Hannchen  or  his  Gretchen 
something  from  the  theatre,  by  which  her  stock 
of  songs  should  be  increased.  This,  too,  was  the 
good  old  time  when  every  body  read  with  rap- 
ture Gelleet  and  Solomon  Gessner.  The 
music  of  a  given  age  is  a  no  less  faithful  mirror 
than  its  literature.  Gessnee  and  Byeon — 
HiLLEE  and  Beethovex  : — lies  there  not  be- 
tween these  the  whole  gulf  that  separates  our 
present  world  from  that  of  our  fathers  ? 

^  ^  ^  ifc  i)&  vtf  ^ 

The  ps3-ehological  sketch  we  have  just  given 
shows  us  nothing  but  the  outward  moral  tempera- 
ment, if  I  may  so  express  myself,  or  the  visible 
man.  Some  of  Mozart's  peculiarities — I  speak 
of  the  less  good — were,  as  we  have  seen,  the  un- 
avoidable reaction  of  the  physical  upon  the  mor- 
al ;  others,  such  as  his  generosity  and  his  habit  of 
speaking  the  truth  even  when  prudence  and 
courtesy  forbade  it,  resolve  themselves,  when 
closely  examined,  into  pure  negations,  the  conse- 
quences of  a  complete  indifference  to  worldly  in- 
terests. In  this  way  the  outside  of  the  character 
of  Mozart  shows  us  the  happiest  and  most  amia- 
ble disposition  that  can  be  imagined;  a  nature 
noble  and  good,  but  not  great  and  virtuous,  for 
virtue  is  a  victorious  combat  against  ourselves, 
and  Mozart  was  just  what  he  was  for  the  very 
reason  that  he  always  yielded  to  his  nature. 
But  there  was  yet  another  man  in  him  that 
seemed  to  stand  in  opposition  to  the  first,  because 
they  both  together  made  up  one.  The  artist  was 
cast  upon  the  citizen,  or  vice  versa,  just  as  a 
medal  is  cast  upon  its  mould,  so  that  all  that  is 
sunken  in  the  latter  stands  out  boldly  in  the 
former.  May  I  be  pardoned  this  bizarre  com- 
parison, which,  however,  fully  represents  my 
thought.  The  relation  between  what  is  called 
the  real  and  ideal  world,  found  itself  reversed  in 
our  hero.     Art  was  his  actual  world,  his  serious 


and  real  life  ;  the  positive  world  upon  the  contra- 
ry was  a  shadow,  entertaining  him  at  times, 
without  ever  occupying  him  much.  But  even  iu 
this  he  sought  only  the  poetic  side — love,  friend- 
ship and  enjoyment.  Consequently  all  his  moral 
and  intL'Uectual  powers,  which  he  developed  in 
his  capacity  of  citizen  of  an  ideal  world,  revealed 
themselves  in  all  his  daily  life  through  a  propor- 
tionate improvidence,  or  a  negation.  The  more 
calculation  and  logic  he  employed  in  composition, 
the  less  he  had  left  tor  his  household  economy ; 
the  more  deeply  he  fathomed  the  mysteries  of  the 
human  heart  in  its  musical  analogies,  the  more 
easily  was  he  deceived  about  the  most  prosaic 
thing  in  the  world,  pecuniary  interests. 

In  the  same  way  his  unexampled  and  persistent 
application,  his  inflexible  will  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  goal  which  he  had  set  before  him  as  an  artist, 
left  him  no  more  force  of  will  and  energy  than 
just  enough  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  social  im- 
pulses and  duties.  Apparentlj'  his  other  self  had 
scarcely  opportunity  to  manifest  itself  in  him, 
either  in  his  sayings,  which  were  of  no  more  value 
than  the  spoken  dialogue  in  the  opera,  or  in  his 
doings,  which  were  limited  to  the  narrow  sphere 
of  an  industrial  who  earns  a  painful  living  by 
hard  work.  Mozart  could  sometimes  show  his 
inner  self,  without  his  willing  it.  To  sentimental 
talk  he  had,  like  many  persons  of  deep  feeling,  an 
aversion.  He  did  not  like  to  speak  of  his  feelings, 
and  he  strove  to  hide  them  under  a  blunt  and 
confident  language.  It  happened  only  very  sel- 
dom, in  exalted  moments,  that  he  was  heard  to 
exp.'-ess  a  deep-felt  view,  even  in  badly  chosen 
words,  about  things  which  connect  themselves 
with  the  most  serious  side  of  human  life  and  des- 
tiny. Then  a  few  sudden  flashes  would  illumine 
the  most  bidden  interior  of  the  individual.  But 
such  outpourings  were  involuntary.  Indeed  one 
>might  say  that  when  Mozart  had  betrayed  him- 
self in  this  way,  he  felt  a  certain  shame  ;  he  re- 
lapsed very  quickly  again  into  his  droll  and  non- 
sensical chat,  filled  his  glass,  and  from  that  moment 
it  teas  impossible,  as  Eochlitz  says,  to  get  another 
rational  word  out  of  him.  Does  it  not  seem  a,s  if 
Mozart  had  felt,  that  he  had  been  stealing  some- 
what from  the  musical  improvisation,  or  from  the 
ruled  sheets  of  paper,  which  alone  were  worthy 
to  receive  his  confidential  communications  upon 
such  matters  ?  In  these  and  these  alone  are  we 
to  seek  the  true  man,  the  earnest  actions  of  his 
life,  his  power,  his  greatness  and  his  virtues. 
Nay,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  compare  the  labors  of 
Mozart  with  the  most  virtuous  actions,  whether 
we  consider  the  moral  principle  which  called  them 
forth,  the  sacrifices  of  all  kinds  which  they  cost, 
or  the  results  which  they  have  had  and  will  have 
for  his  fellow  men.  How  many  men  have  blessed 
Mozart  and  bless  him  still,  as  the  beneficent  ge- 
nius, to  whom  they  owe  some  of  their  noblest 
enjoyments  and  of  their  sweetest  recollections  of 
the  past,  or  as  the  immortal  wizard,  who  awakens 
in  their  soul  a  new  breath  of  poesy,  when  poesy 
on  every  side  is  dead  ! 


(From  tlie  Musical  Review  and  Gazette,  New  York.) 

The  Cotmtry  Singing-School. 

Let  us  step  in  a  moment.  It  is  in  the  district 
school-house.  You  may  easily  know  that,  by  the 
benches  hacked  and  inked  with  aspiring  initials, 
and  the  general  aspect  of  inconvenience  that  per- 
vades the  precincts. 

It  is  seven  o'clock,  P.  M.  Tallow  luminaries 
on  wooden  pedestals  flicker  on  the  window-sills. 


. 


while  a  more  imposing  columi  i  ni-j/erm  lights  up 
the  desk  in  front.  By  it  stand;  .le  Polyhymnian 
professor,  a  little,  wiry  man,  with  bald  sinciput 
and  shining  face.  He  has  taught  the  singing-school 
in  this  same  place  for  a  score  of  years,  at  least. 
With  a  hickory  ferule  for  his  baton,  and  fiddle-bow 
under  his  left  arm  as  a  badge  of  authority,  he  raps 
to  order.  The  chaos  of  voices  is  hushed.  The 
school  begins. 

It  is  rather  amusins  to  see  how  different  people 
sing.  There  is  the  leading  soprano,  in  the  front 
seat.  She  evidently  supposes  herself  to  be  the 
prima  donna  of  the  evening.  And  as  the  full 
chorus  dies  away  for  a  measure  of  rest,  she  assume 
to  herself  a  superfluous  semibreve,  in  order  that 
her  vocal  powers  ma}'  be  duly  noticed  and  appre- 
ciated. Alas  I  for  her  apparently  ine.xhaustible 
wealth  of  breath,  after  an  unusually  protracted 
effort  her  voice  suddenly  becomes  bankrupt,  and 
her  gratuitous  solo  ends  like  a  juvenile  rooster's 
incipient  attempt  at  song. 

A  little  to  the  right  sits  the  leading  alto.  You 
know  her  to  be  such,  because  in  all  duets  she 
accompanies  the  leading  soprano.  But  she  does 
her  part  in  a  very  modest,  unassuming  way.  She 
takes  no  airs  upon  herself.  These  belong  exclu- 
sively to  the  soprano.  She  is  evidently  conscious 
of  being  the  lesser  luminar}',  and  makes  no  effort 
to  outshine  the  intenser  brilliancy  of  her  compan- 
ion. But  we  strangely  always  like  the  looks  of 
the  moon  better  than  of  the  sun.  And,  no  less' 
strangely,  the  gentle  unobtrusive  alto  imprints 
upon  our  susceptible  hearts  far  more  mental  notes 
of  admiration  than  the  lofty  trills  and  quavers  of 
her  more  pretentious  sister. 

The  leading  bass  considers  himself  of  funda- 
mental   importance,    especially   in  a   quartet. — -', 
Between  certain  limits  he  displays  a  prodigality  j 
of  breath  truly  surprising.     But  if  he  undertakes 
a  tone  above  a  certain  pitch,  his  voice  changes  to 
a  dwindled,  piping  tone,  wholly  unlike  its  Ibrmer 
sonorous  self,  as  if  he  had  handed  over  his  part  to 
a  brother  of  lower,  or  rather  vocally  speakin 
higher  degree,  for  a  moment,  while  he  stopped 
take  breath.      But  only  in  a  chorus,  and  withii) 
his  legitimate  limits,  does  he  display  his  full  abili- 
ties.    Then  he  rolls  forth  a  volume  of  sound  like 
the  pedal  pipes  of  an  organ,  and  unless  he  prac- 
tices extraordinary  self-denial,  the  other  voices 
are  merged  in  his,  like  tributaries  in  the  ocean. 

The  main  characteristic  of  the  leading  lenor,  \ 
is  his  versatility.  In  chorus,  he  is  usually  content 
to  lean  upon  his  own  staff,  and  display  his  powers 
only  by  the  insertion  of  here  and  there  a  grace- 
note,  and  an  artistic  turn  in  the  cadence.  But  in 
a  quartet,  he  by  no  means  preserves  the  even 
tenor  of  his  way.  If  in  a  difficult  passage,  he 
imagines  that  the  treble  wavers  on  her  part,  he 
forthwith  deserts  his  own,  and  flies  to  render  the 
needed  assistance.  True,  he  scarcely  ever  strikes 
upon  the  right  tone,  in  his  tergiversation,  but  then 
he  rarely  fails  of  coming  within  one  of  it — and 
that  is  not  far  out  of  the  way.  On  the  whole, 
whatever  be  our  opinion  as  to  bis  execution,  his 
musical  taste  is  unquestionable,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  decided  smack  of  satisfaction  he  emits 
from  his  lips  at  the  close  of  every  performance. 

Rap,  rap,  rap  I  It  is  for  recess.  Chaos  begins 
again.  A  Babel  of  voices  fills  our  ears. — cxorilur 
clamorque  virum — a  clamor  of  boys  and  girls  and 
a  cracking  of  peanuts  arises.  Yet  with  the  aid 
of  our  eyes,  we  can  guess  at  the  whispers  of  that 
pleasant  pair  in  close  communion  on  the  back  seat. 
And  we  have  no  difficulty  in  distinguishiug  above 
the  confusion  the  "  gentle  roar"  of  the  leading 
bass,  who  forms  the  centre  of  the  hilarious  group 
around  the  stove.  It  is  amusing,  the  display  of 
generosity  which  we  see  around  us.  Intensely 
red  apples  are  in  various  quarters  exchanging 
hands,  and  reflecting  their  rosy  glow  upon  the 
cheeks  of  the  fair  receivers — unless  we  attribute 
this  to  the  whispered  compliments  which  accom- 
pany them.  Hunks  of  home-made  gingerbread 
are  produced  from  capacious  pockets,  and  distrib- 
uted variously  among  hungry  little  expectants, 
while  a  munching  of  candies  and  condiments  is 
heard  on  every  hand.  Oh  I  it  is  really  a  very 
delightful  time. 

Rap,  rap,  rap  !  Recess  is  over.  The  Babel  of 
voices  subsides  into  silence.      Sentences  begun 
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aloi.,.  i.i  ed  in  whispers.     The  singing  begins 

again.  W  ^ijUlc  baclc  into  our  seat,  and  with  the 
lullaby  of  pleasant '  Greenville'  soothing  our  senses 
into  forget  fulness  of  the  pr&'ient,  we  lose  ourselves 
in  memories  of  the  past.  Wliat  famous  old  times 
we  used  to  have  in  a  school-house  just  lii<e  this — 
just  as  inconvenient,  just  as  uncomfortable,  and 
just  as  dear  to  recollection !  Some  of  these  same 
old  tunes  were  favorites  of  our  boyish  days.  We 
think  of  the  old  friends  with  whom  we  used  to 
sin"  them.  Some  we  have  not  seen  for  years — 
some  are  dead.  Change  creeps  upon  everything. 
Only  true  music,  like  true  morality,  never  changes. 
Those  grand  old  strains  of  Handel  and  Beethoven  ! 
They  are  as  grand  now  as  ever.  The  majestic 
chorals  that  rolled  through  the  dim  aisles  of  old 
German  cathedrals  two  hundred  years  ago,  are 
still  pealing  on  to  new  generations ;  and  in  other 
lands. 

But  a  sound,  so  strangely  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  our  thoughts  that  it  rouses  us  from 
our  reverie,  greets  our  ears.  They  are  singing 
'  Old  Hundred.'  It  puts  a  finale  to  the  evening's 
entertainment,  and  our  own.  Amid  the  general 
.  confusion  at  the  closing,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
stentorian  bass  moving  ofif  in  unison  with  the  alto, 
and  perceive  the  leading  soprano  led  away  in 
triumph  by  the  chivalrous  tenor. 


(From  the  N.  T.  Courier  and  Enquirer,  March  25-) 

First  Performance  of  Signor  Arditi's  Opera, 
"La  Spia." 

Quite  a  large  audience  assembled  last  evening 
at  the  Academy  of  Music  to  be  present,  in  spite 
of  the  storm,  at  the  first  performance  of  Signor 
Aediti's  Opera.  It  was  received  with  marks 
of  decided  favor ;  and  though  its  positive  merit  is 
not  great,  many  a  work  in  no  way  superior  has 
been  produced  with  considerable  success  at  the 
principal  theati'es,  of  Italy,  and  thought  worthy  of 
publication. 

The  plot,  founded  in  a  measure  upon  the  story 
of  Coopee's  novel  of  the  same  name,  is  not  hap- 
pily selected.  It  lacks  dramatic  progress.  Such 
movement  as  it  has,  neither  tends,  nor  seems  to 
tend,  to  the  accomplishment  of  any  particular 
good  or  ill  to  the  personages;  and  it  therefore 
lacks  one  great  element  of  legitimate  and  perma- 
nent favor.  Dramatic  situations  and  characters 
of  decided  traits  also  are  wanting  in  it ;  and  its 
power  to  interest  depends  entirely  upon  its  associ- 
ation with  the  incidents  of  Cooper's  novel  and 
the  music  with  which  the  composer  has  clothed 
Signor  Manetta's  graceful  verses. 

Signor  Aediti  has  displayed  talent  and 
accomplishment  in  the  composition  of  this  opera. 
His  work  is  plainly  that  of  a  thoroughly  educated 
man :  it  shows  none  of  the  crudeness  and  awk- 
wardness which  might  well  appear  in  the  fir.st 
work  even  of  a  man  of  genius.  It  moves  smoothly 
and  steadily  on, — the  melody  flowing,  the  harmony 
satisfactory,  the  -instrumentation  skilful,  and  the 
vocal  parts  conducted  with  that  knowledge  of  the 
capacity  and  requirements  of  the  voice  which  is 
so  rarely  acquired  e.xcept  by  Italians.  It  shows 
too  the  posse-ssion  of  that  facility  for  writing  not 
ungraceful  airs  based  upon  not  incorrect  harmony, 
which  is  another  peculiarly  Italian  gift : — that 
fatal  facility,  the  result  of  which  has  been  so  much 
drivel  in  Donizetti,  so  much  bombast  in  Veedi. 
— We  write  with  a  full  recognition  of  the  great 
talent  of  both  the  dead  and  the  living  compo-Kcr, 
and  a  lively  and  grateful  appreciation  of  beauties 
salient  in  the  Lucia  of  the  one  and  the  Ernani  of 
the  other.  Signor  Aediti  has  made  Donizetti 
his  model  in  solos,  while  Veedi  generally  cuides 
his  pen  in  concerted  music.  It  is  never  difficult 
to  discern  which  composer  he  is  seeking  to  emulate, 
or  even  to  determine  with  some  approach  to  ac- 
curacy the  particular  composition  in  the  beauty  of 
which  he  has  found  his  inspiration.  Indeed, 
throughout  the  opera  we  are  continually  called 
upon  to  admire  the  skill  with  which  he  prevents 
that  which  we  are  not  sure  that  we  have  not  heard 
from  becoming  that  which  we  are  sure  that  we 
have  heard.  AVe  listen  with  apprehensive  pleas- 
ure to  something  which  is  trembling  giddily  upon 
the  verge  of  something  else. 


La  Spin  is  written,  as  we  before  remarked,  in 
an  easy,  flowing  style ;  the  prettiest  music  is  that 
of  the  chorus  of  female  voices  in  the  Second  Act, 
followed  by  a  duet  for  soprano  and  mr-zzo  soprano 
accompanied  by  the  same  chorus ;  but  after  two 
hearings  we  are  unable  to  remember  any  melody 
of  suflliciently  decided  character  to  become  pop- 
ular, or  any  concerted  piece  which  can  claim  more 
than  what  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  call  a  success 
d'eslime.  But  we  are  happy  in  believing  that  the 
Opera  as  a  whole,  will  be  for  a  while  a  favorite 
with  the  public  ;  long  enough  to  repay  the  mana- 
ger for  the  excellent  style  in  which  he  has  pro- 
duced it,  and  we  trust  to  reimburse  him  in  a 
measure  for  the  expenses  of  the  trying  season 
through  which  he  has  passed  with  such  credit  to 
himself  Among  the  elements  of  the  popularity 
of  La  Spia  as  an  entertainment,  is  the  scene  of  a 
burning  house,  very  skilfully  painted  and  adroitly 
managed  by  Signor  Allegei,  who  never  paints 
without  touching  his  laurels  with  a  fresher  green. 
To  this  may  perhaps  be  added  the  conclusion  of 
the  Opera  with  Hail  Columbia.  It  was,  perhaps, 
necessary  that  this  should  be  ;  and  Signor  Aediti 
has  shown  much  taste  in  not  overdoing  it. 

The  Vocalists,  Madame  Lagrange,  Miss 
Hensler,  Signor  Brignoli,  Signor  Morelli, 
and  Signor  Gaspaeoni,  all  acquitted  themselves 
with  credit,  and  with  the  composer  received 
hearty  expressions  of  the  good  feeling  of  the  au- 
dience. 

And  now  we  wish  to  ask  why  this  opera  is 
called  an  "  American  opera."  Because  its  sub- 
ject is  American?  Then  is  Don  Giovanni  a 
Spanish  opera,  Norma  a  British  opera,  Semiramide 
a  Babylonish  opera,  and  Orfeo  e  Euridice  a 
H-otlish  opera.  Then  is  Much  Ado  About  Noth- 
ing an  Italian  comedy,  Timon  of  Athens  a  Greek 
tragedy,  The  rape  oj  Lucrece  a  Latin  Poem,  and 
Susanna  and  the  Elders  a  Jewish  painting. 
Written  by  an  Italian,  to  Italian  words,  in  the 
Italian  style,  for  Italian  singers,  there  is  not  even 
the  shadow  of  a  ground  for  calling  La  Spia  an 
American  work.  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves. 
It  is  well  for  the  arts  to  flourish  here ;  but  it  is  not 
well  for  us  to  be  deluded  with  the  idea  that  we 
have  American  Art,  when  we  have  no  such  thing, 
but  are  cultivating  an  exotic.  The  time  will 
come  when  we  will  have  American  music  ;  but  it 
will  come  ;  we  cannot  bring  it,  or  hasten  its  arrival. 
There  has  yet  to  be  the  first  step  taken  towards 
the  foimation  of  an  American  school  of  music ; 
all  the  music  which  has  been  composed  here, 
worthy  of  the  name,  has  been,  of  necessity  Ger- 
man or  Italian,  whether  written  by  Germans  or 
,  Italians  or  Americans ;  and  so  it  will  be  for  long 
years  to  come.  But  when  music  in  this  country 
does  assume  a  character  of  its  own,  we  can  only 
wish  the  composer  of  the  first  American  opera  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  with  a  manager  so  ready  to 
encourage  him  and  bring  him  advantageously  be- 
fore the  public  as  the  present  director  of  the 
afl'airs  of  the  Academy  of  Music. 


Burning  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre. 

(Correspondence  of  the  Evening  Gazette-) 

Anderson,  the  'wizard  of  the  North,' has  been  doing 
all  he  could  for  some  time  past,  to  keep  himself  he- 
fore  the  people,  and  has  just  succeeded  in  making 
himself  famous  in  a  way  not  presented  on  the  bills- 
For  some  time  the  metropolis  had  heen  placarded 
with  announcements  of  a  monster"  Carnival  benefit," 
al'Americaine,  to  la,«tfour  and  twenty  hours,  and  to 
conclude  with  a  grand  masked  ball.  That  sort  of 
thing  (said  the  bills)  was  unknown  in  Europe,  but 
the  enterprise  of  caterers  lor  public  amusement  in 
the  XJuited  Stares  of  America  provided  such  protrac- 
ted entertainments,  of  a  splendor  far  surpassing  the 
wildest  dreams!  Covent  Garden  Theatre  was  the 
scene  of  the  "  Carnival."  A  pantomime  commenced 
the  entertainment,  followed  liy  an  Enalish  drama, 
then  a  Scottish  drama,  then  a  ballet,  then  an  opera, 
then  a  divertisenient,  inwhicli  Charles  Matthews  im- 
itated Anderson,  and  Leigh  Murray  personified  Mat- 
thews, the  whole  to  be  concluded  by  a  grand  bal 
masque'.  All  w-ent  off  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
gramme, and  the  evening  terminated  by  the  theatre 
taking  fire,  and  its  entire  destruction  followed.  The 
theatre  was  originally  opened  Dec.  7,  17-32,  by  Eush, 
the  noted  harlequin,  and  on  the  20th  of  September 
1808,  it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  when  thirty  persons 


lost  their  lives.  It  was  rebuilt  and  re-opened  Sept. 
10,1809-  Its  history  is  closely  connected  with  the 
annals  of  tlie  British  Stage-  Many  first  appearances 
took  place  there.  Inclcdon,  thesin(;cr,  1790;  Charles 
Kemble,  1794;  Mrs.  Glover,  1797;  G.  F-  Cooke; 
("Richard  III.")  Oct.  .31,  1800;  Miss  Stephens, 
(Countess of  Essex)  1812;  Miss  O'Neil  (Lr.dy  Ueech- 
er)  1814;  Macready,  1816  ;  W.  Farren,  1818;  Fan- 
ny Kemble,  1829;  Adelaide  Kemble,  1841.  Here 
Edmund  Kean  last  acted,  1833.  Braham's  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  stage  was  at  the  old  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  in  1787. 

The  value  of  the  property  destroyed,  says  a  journ- 
al, is  something:  fabulous.  An  approximate  estimate 
may  lie  formed  from  the  fact  that  in  mounting  the 
several  operas  contained  in  the  repertoire  of  the  thea- 
tre, when  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Dalafield, 
no  less  than  ,£60,000  was  expended,  of  which  the 
four  operas  of  the  "  Prophete,"  the  "  Hugenots," 
"  Lucrezia  Borgia,"  and  "  La  Donna  del  Larjo,"  cost 
.£2.')-000.  The  valuable  dramatic  library  belonging 
to  the  theatre — unique  of  its  kind — is  gone  in  the 
fieneral  wreck-  The  original  manuscripts  of  "  The 
School  for  Scandal,"  "  The  Miller  and  his  Men," 
the  opera  of  "  The  Slave,"  and  hundreds  of  other 
curious  works,  were  here  preserved-  The  armory, 
consisting  of  niore  than  100  suits,  and  occupying  a 
series  of  rooms,  is  wholly  destroyed-  In  fact,  noth- 
ing is  spared.  Four  original  pictures  by  Hogarth, 
representing  the  Seasons,  which  hung  upon  the  walls 
of  Mr.  Gye's  private  room,  within  only  a  few  paces 
of  the  box-office,  could  not  be  saved,  so  rapid  was 
the  progress  of  the  fire. 

The  building  belonged  to  four  or  five  proprietors, 
('among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  Kemble  family, 
the  family  of  the  late  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Surman,  Mr- 
liobinson,  Mr-  Thomas  Grieve,  and  others,)  who 
had  issued  shares  to  upwards  of  a  hundred  gentle- 
men; but  as  it  was  not  insured  they  lose  everything, 
and  the  shares,  which  were  hitherto  worth  hundreds 
of  pounds,  are  now  not  worth  the  paper  upon  which 
they  were  written.  Her  Majesty's  private  box  at 
this  theatre,  was  magnificent.  There  were  also  five 
rooms  fitted  up  most  magnificently,  the  retiring 
room  having  a  very  handsome  fire-place,  a  splendid 
looking-glass  and  mirrors,  with  an  inlaid  circular 
glass  table,  in  gold  and  blue,  and  allegoral  devices. 
All  that  now  remains  of  the  beautiful  suite  of  rooms 
is  a  few  pieces  of  scarlet  cloth,  which  was  used  as  the 
carpet,  and  some  burnished  iron  springs  used  in  the 
elaborately  appointed  sofas  and  chairs  used  only  by 
her  Majesty  and  attendants-  The  whole  of  the  con- 
servatory adjoining  the  Queen's  box  has  likewise 
been  totally  consumed.  The  expenses  of  erecting 
the  theatre  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  £150,000, 
of  which  X44,550  was  received  from  the  insurance 
offices,  and  £50,000  raised  by  subscription  shares  of 
.£500  each.  The  architect  was  Sir  Eobert  Smirke, 
and  the  statues  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  and  the 
two  has  reliefs  on  the  Bow  street  front,  were,  by 
Flaxman.  The  stage  was  55  feet  in  length  and  86 
feet  in  width,  the  depth  from  the  curtain  to  the  back 
of  the  pit  was  66  feet  and  the  theatre  had  a  saloon, 
the  dimensions  of  wdiich  were  56  feet  by  19  feet- 

The  fire  broke  out  in  the  rooms  over  the  stage,  in 
that  seventh  heaven  known  as  "  the  flies,"  which 
were  reached  by  a  narrow  staircase  from  behind  the 
scenes.  It  would  appear  that  the  workshops  had 
been  on  fire,  for  some  hours,  before  the  persons  be- 
low were  aware  of  it,  and  the  first  intimation  they 
had  was  the  burning  through  of  the  upper  floors  and 
the  falling  of  burning  beams  upon  the  stage.  At- 
tempts to  extinguish  the  conflagation  were,  of  course, 
in  vain,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  roof  fell  in,  and 
a  column  of  flame  shot  out  'up  from  the  chasm,  and 
cast  a  glare  that  was  seen  from  every  part  of  Lon- 
don, Not  being  of  a  poetical  or  im.aginative  turn  of 
mind.  I  am  unable  to  portray  the  scene  of  some  cou- 
ple of  hundred  masqueraders. 

Covent  Garden,  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Gye,  was  one  of  the  most  popular  places  of  amuse- 
ment in  London,  Its  properties  were  of  the  richest 
descriptions,  and  reached  the  value,  probably,  of 
£100,000  sterling.  All  the  requirements  for  the  oper- 
atic season,  aliout  to  commence,  were  in  the  theatre 
and  are  totally  lost.  This  loss  falls  on  the  lessee,  Mr. 
Gye,  and  on  the  shareholders.  Not  one  farthing  is 
covered  by  insurance.  Anderson  had  rented  the 
house  since  Christmas,  and  his  tenancy  was  about  to 
expire.  Gye  gave  him  notice  that  he  would  not  per- 
mit the  masked  ball  to  take  place;  Anderson  persis- 
ted, and  they  say  Mr.  G.  applied  for  an  injunction, 
which  was  refused.  The  "  wizard  "  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  insure  his  own  eftects  for  the  sum  of 
;C2,000  sterling, — so  that  he  was  pretty  safe, — and 
when  the  fire  was  discovered  he  made  a  rush  at  the 
cash  box  and  secured  that  likewise.  The  peculiar 
construction  of  the  edifice  rendered  abortive  all  at- 
tempts to  extinguish  the  flames. 
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New  Voldme. — Subscriptions  are  now  in  order  for  a 
new  year  of  the  Journal  of  Music.  With  the  number 
for  Snturday,  April  5,  it  will  enter  upon  its  fifth  year, 
and  ninth  volume.  Witli  that  number  we  shall  commence 
the  publication  of  a  translation,  made  expressly  for  this 
journal,  of  a  beautiful  Art  novel  by  Mme.  George 
Sand,  in  which  the  characters  are  musical,  and  which 
has  never  yet  appeared  in  English.  It  will  make  pleas- 
ant reading  for  the  summer  months. 

Our  readers  generally,  as  well  as  our  agents,  are  ear- 
nestly requested,  as  they  wish  this  Journal  not  only  to 
continue  its  existence,  but  to  improve  in  character  and 
variety  of  matter,  to  exert  themselves  a  little  now  to  send 
us  in  the  names  of  new  subscribers. 

Terms,  as  heretofore,  hy  mail,  S2  per  annum ;  by  car- 
rier, $2,50,  payable  in  advance.  This  condition  of  pre- 
payment will  hereafter,  especially  in  the  case  of  out-of- 
town  subscribers,  be  more  strictly  enforced.  The  really 
serious  losses  which  have  been  the  reward  of  our  indul- 
gence hitherto,  compel  us  to  this  measure. 

All  who  do  not  expressly  notify  us  of  their  wish  to 
stop  the  Journal  at  the  expiration  of  their  term,  will  still 
continue  to  receive  it,  and  be  counted  as  subscribers  for 
another  vear. 


Prize  Songs. 

There  is  much  cause  to  doubt  the  real  benefit 
to  literature  or  Art  of  the  competitive  efibrts  stim- 
ulated by  the  offering  of  prizes.  It  seems  to  be 
the  fatality  of  such  efforts  to  result  in  mediocrity  ; 
and  as  a  general  rule  one  takes  up  a  prize  poem 
or  a  prize  song  with  the  preconceived  conviction 
that  had  it  been  of  first-rate  excellence,  it  would 
not  have  been  very  likely  to  have  won  the  prize. 
A  collection  of  prize  poems,  after  deducting  a 
few  exceptional  instances  of  decided  merit,  would 
be  but  an  indifferent  contribution  to  literature. 
So  in  other  arts,  at  all  events  in  music.  Creative 
genius  somehow  alwaj-s  seems  to  find  its  truest 
inspirations  anywhere  but  in  these  competitions. 
Even  in  musical  Germany,  where  there  have 
been  prize  songs,  prize  choruses,  prize  sympho- 
nies, we  have  never  heard  of  one  which  has  out- 
lived the  factitious  importance  which  it  enjoyed 
only  so  long  as  curiosity  was  fresh  about  the 
prize.  Ten  to  one,  if  a  true  work  of  genius  wins 
the  prize,  it  is  a  work  not  originally  written  for 
the  prize,  but  tossed  into  the  competition  as  an 
afterthought,  more  from  the  humor  of  the  thing, 
perhaps,  than  from  ambition  to  come  out  the 
winner. 

Still  smaller  are  the  chances  of  success  to  ex- 
cellence, when  the  largest  jury  sit  in  judgment. 
Think  of  collecting  the  votes  of  all  the  crowd  who 
enter  the  Athenasum  Gallery  or  the  rooms  of  the 
Academy  of  Design  during  a  season,  as  if  that 
were  the  best  picture  which  should  receive  the 
greatest  number  of  said  votes  !  No  one  dreams 
of  such  an  absurdity  in  the  art  of  painting;  why, 
then,  in  other  arts?  Yet  this  very  thing  has 
been  done,  and  much  stir  made  about  it  lately  in 
the  sphere  of  music.  The  publishers  of  the  New 
York  Musical  Review  some  months  since  offered 
prizes  for  the  two  best  songs  ;  there  were  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  or  move  prompt  responses  to  the 
call.  Out  of  the  hundred  and  fifty,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  which,  we  hear,  were  found  beneath 
contempt,  a  competent  committee  were  to  select 
eight,  which  should  be  published  in  successive 
numbers  of  the  Review;  then  time  was  to  be 
allowed  for  the  subscribers  to  the  journal,  the 
members  of  choirs  and  singing  schools  throughout 
the  land,  the  enlightened  and  the  ignorant,  of  all 
ages,  classes  and  degrees  of  culture,  to  send  in 
their  votes,  and  that  song  which  shall  receive  the 


plurality  of  voices  is  to  receive  the  prize:  the 
polls  to  be  kept  open  until  the  middle  of  April. 
The  copyrights  of  all  the  eight  remain  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Revieio.  Of  course  a  thrifty  specula- 
tion for  that  journal,  in  a  double  sense ;  first,  as 
giving  it  the  copyrights  of  eight  saleable,  and  in 
this  way  self-advertising  songs,  whether  they  be 
good  or  had;  and  secondly,  as  piquing  the  curi- 
osity of  hundreds  or  thousands  to  such  a  pitch 
that  they  shall  be  eager  to  have  a  vote  in  the 
great  question,  and  so  help  to  swell  the  subscrip- 
tion list  of  the  Revieio.  A  shrewd  commercial 
stroke!  But  how  will  it  affect  the  real  interests 
of  Art,  of  Music  in  America  ? 

Let  us  see.  The  eight  songs  have  been  duly 
published ;  we  have  no  doubt  the  committee  made 
the  best  selection ;  and  (with  the  exception  of  a 
single  one,  in  which  all  good  judges  recognize  the 
work  of  an  artist  and  a  true  gift  of  song — per- 
haps, too,  of  one  other,  which  is  clever,  if  not 
quite  original,)  they  are  about  as  ordinary,  namby- 
pamby,  uninspired,  mechanical  a  set  of  songs,  in 
spite  of  the  exceedingly  careful  Italian  phrases  of 
expression,  the  molto  enjii-essivos,  offetuosos,  &c., 
which  their  authors  have  prefixed  to  them,  as  one 
may  find  in  the  portfolio  of  any  boarding-school 
miss.  We  risk  little  in  the  belief  that  such  is  the 
opinion  of  all  artists  and  cultivated  music-lovers 
who  have  looked  them  over.  Now  here  is  the 
point.  If  there  were  any  certainty  or  any  chance 
that  the  one  really  fine  song  of  the  eight  would 
win  the  general  vote,  then  indeed  would  a  true 
service  to  the  cause  of  Music  as  an  Art  be  done  ; 
for  the  very  attention  of  the  many  which  such 
eclat  would  concentrate  upon  this  real  work  of 
Art, -bringing  it  as  it  were  within  the  focus  of  a 
magnifying  glass  beneath  their  eyes,  would 
awaken  in  many  a  mind  the  first  perception  of 
the  superior  worth  of  true  Art  over  common  clap- 
trap. But  Is  there  any,  the  least  chance  of  that  ? 
We  would  there  were.  On  the  contrary,  we 
know  too  well  on  what  the  preferences  of  the 
multitude  are  based.  They  will  vote  for  the 
taking,  rather  than  the  good  song ;  for  the  pretty, 
rather  than  the  beautiful ;  for  one  that  appeals  to 
personal  or  patriotic  associations,  rather  than  to 
any  poetic  Ideal ;  for  one  that  only  sings  them, 
with  seemingly  new  and  Ingenious  variation,  what 
they  knew  before  ;  for  one  whose  sentiment  is 
not  above  the  level  of  their  own  every-day  lives ; 
above  all,  for  one  which  they  can  easily  sing  and 
easily  accompany  on  the  piano — that  is  to  say, 
one  of  which  the  accompaniment  is  the  usual 
see-saw  between  tonic  and  dominant  chords, 
instead  of  being  an  integral  organic  portion  of 
the  song,  as  it  is  in  all  true  works  of  Art.  Hence 
the  true  musician,  to  have  any  chance  for  this 
prize,  must  renounce  his  loyalty  to  Art,  and 
write  down  to  the  tastes  or  no  tastes  of  the  million, 
or  else  any  "  Ossian"  of  any  travelling  company 
of  bards,  black  or  white,  will  have  fearful  odds 
against  him.  We  all  know  this  too  well,  and  are 
so  sure  that  the  best  song  will  not  win  the  prize, 
that  It  becomes  a  matter  of  no  Interest  which  of 
the  poor  ones  wins  it.  We  shall  be  too  happy 
.should  it  turn  out  otherwise.  But  mediocrity, 
the  false  In  Art,  will  win  ;  young  ideals  will  take 
form  and  color  from  that  triumph ;  young  germs  of 
musical  feeling  will  look  up  to  that  they  should 
be  taught  to  look  down  upon,  will  Imitate  that  they 
should  avoid,  and  so  the  good  day  is  put  back  In 
which  the  true  in  Art  shall  find  its  recognition. 

The   eight  prize  songs  are   announced    with 


great  blowing  of  trumpets  as  soon  to  be  published 
in  the  most  elegant  style  of  music  tj-pe  and  paper. 
They  are  to  form  "  a  collection  of  the  most  charm- 
ing songs  ever  published  in  America."  The  for- 
tunate purchaser  of  the  copyright  anticipates,  with 
reason,  the  most  extensive  sale  of  them.  It  Is 
said  that  even  now  he  has  received  6,000  advance 
orders.  No  one  can  blame  him.  His  business  Is 
merchandize  in  music  and  he  must  make  his  cal- 
culations shrewdly.  He  will  have  his  reward. 
And  if  Art  loses  by  his  rapid  gains  in  this  ven- 
ture, it  will  remunerate  itself  out  of  the  more  slow- 
ly paying  truly  classical  productions  which  he  has 
published  and  will  publish  with  a  true  eye  to  the 
approbation  of  the  "  appreciative  few."  But  we 
ask,  suppose  Mr.  Richardson  should  announce  in 
like  style  the  eight  best  songs  of  Mendelssohn, 
or,  Franz,  or  Schubert,  or  Rossini,  of  Han- 
del, Mozart  or  Beethoven,  would  there  be 
6,000  orders  in  advance, think  you?  The  very 
question  shows  how  much  artistic  value  Is  to  be 
attached  to  the  factitious  notoriety  of  such  prize 
songs.  We  have  said  so  much,  because  it  Is  the 
duty  of  a  Journal  which  devotes  itself  to  the  ele- 
vation of  the  musical  taste  in  a  community,  to  esti- 
mate such  things  severally  accurding  to  the  artis- 
tic and  not  the  comuiercial  standard.  If  there 
are  to  be  prizes,  let  them  at  least  be  award- 
ed by  competent  judges.  Then  might  some  good 
be  hoped,  beyond  the  Interests  of  those  who  invite 
the  competition ;  although,  as  we  began  with 
saying,  the  world's  experience  associates,  more  of 
mediocrity  than  of  excellence  with  all  prize  pro- 
duets  of  the  brain. 

New  York,  March  24th.  Eisfeld's  Soiree  last 
Saturday  attracted  a  goodly  audience  in  spite  of 
Passion  Week.  The  programme  was  a  very  hetero- 
geneous one,  bearing  the  names  of  no  less  than 
seven  different  composers,  old  and  new,  for  only 
five  numbers.  The  first  of  these  consisted  of  selec- 
tions from  quartets  by  Hatdn,  Mozart,  Beet- 
hoven, and  Onslow,  an  arrangement  which  I  can- 
not approve  of.  To  be  sure,  the  musical  critic  of 
one  of  our  dailies  says  this  morning  :  ''iVo  connection 
is  preserved  in  the  four  movements  of  a  quartette,  and  no 
object  aimed  at  except  the  production  of  certain  effects 
by  contrast,  such  as  heighteniny  the  effect  of  a  quick 
movement  by  preceding  it  with  a  slow  one;"  (!)  but  he 
thereby  advances  a  new  theory,  which  I  think  the 
musical  world  will  hardly  accept.  Por  if  it  be  true, 
where  would  be  the  idea,  the  mainsprinj;  of  a  com- 
position of  this  character?  What  becomes  of  the 
"  Moonlight  Sonata,"  and  the  many  other  love  poems 
of  the  great  master?  of  his  "  Pastoral," '■  Heroic," 
and  Ninth  Symphonies,  to  quote  the  highest  exam- 
ples? For  the  critic  will  acknowledge  that  what 
applies  to  the  quartet  applies  also  to  these  and  all 
other  compositions  which  are  constructed  upon  the 
same  model. 

To  me,  this  compilation  had  a  most  disjointed 
and  unsatisfactory  effect ;  although  each  movement 
had  its  own  beauty,  (the  exquisite  Adagio  from 
Beethoven's  Sixth  Quartet  the  most,)  and  the  whole 
was  interesting  in  one  point  of  view,  namely,  in 
giving  us  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  four  com- 
posers in  genealogical  order,  and  comparing  them. 
Even  for  this,  liowevcr,  hardly  a  fair  chance  was 
afforded  us,  as  the  movements  were  too  various  in 
character  to  be  capable  of  comparison  with  each 
other. 

The  Quartet  in  F  of  Rubinstein,  which  1  have 
noticed  before  this  winter,  closed  the  concert,  and 
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the  remaining  instrumental  piece  was  the  novelty  of 
the  evening.  This  was  a  Sonata  for  Piano  and 
"Violin,  by  Mr.  J.  N.  PrctiowSKi,  played  by  that 
gentleman  and  Mr.  Noll.  Mr.  Pyschowski,  a  Pole 
by  birth,  has  been  in  this  country  for  some  years, 
but,  from  extreme  modesty  more  than  any  other 
cause,  has  Iain  perdu  until  now,  much  to  the  disad- 
vantage 5f  the  music-loving  public,  as  his  perform- 
ance on  this  occasion  proved.  He  is  a  perfect  mas- 
ter of  the  instrument,  which  he  handles  with  a  fire 
and  genius  which  give  him  a  place  in  the  highest 
rank  of  our  resident  pianists.  His  composition  was 
in  every  way  worthy  of  a  true  artist.  Pull  of  beau- 
tiful melodies,  worked  up  in  a  masterly  manner,  of 
originality  and  sparkling  ideas,  and  very  finely  in- 
strumented, it  can  he  classed  with  the  best  composi- 
tions of  the  present  day.  The  only  faults  that  could 
be  discovered  in  it  were  in  the  first  movement,  where 
the  chief  theme  reminded  one  a  little  too  closely  of 
Mendelssohn,  and  which  w.as  too  long  and  too  full 
of  repetition.  I  hope  that  the  flattering  reception 
which  Mr.  Pychowski  met  with  will  induce  him  to 
withdraw  from  his  retirement  in  future,  and  soon 
again  give  us  an  enjoyment  similar  to  that  afforded 
us  on  this  occasion. 

Miss  Bkaineed  was  the  vocalist  of  the  evening, 
and  gave  us  a  rich  treat  in  Beethoven's  glorious 
".4A  perjido"  which,  I  think,  has  been  sung  but 
once  before,  and  that  years  ago,  here  in  New  York. 
Where  can  I  find  words  to  express  its  beauty  ?  It 
is  so  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  such  a  true  marriage  of 
"  music  with  immortal  verse,"  from  the  Recitative, 
with  its  sublime  calling  down  of  vengeance  on  the 
head  of  the  betrayer,  the  sudden  relenting  and  soft- 
ening into  the  old  love,  through  the  agonized  peti- 
tion not  to  leave  her,  so  wonderfully  carried  through, 
to  the  final  theme,  that  mournful,  weary  air,  so 
simple  that  one  can  hardly  understand  where  its 
power  lies,  which  contains  the  touching  appeal : 
"  iJite  voi,  se  intanto  nffanno  iton  son  dcgna  di  pieta.'* 
This  is  the  kind  of  music  that  calls  out  all  our 
better  nature,  and,  chaste  and  pure  as  it  is,  leaves  us 
too,  holier  and  purer  than  before  we  heard  it. 

Miss  Brainerd  sang  it  with  a  truthfulness  and 
honesty  of  purpose  which  made  tis  forget  tliat  she 
is  not  yet  a  great  singer.  One  thing,  however,  I 
must  blame  her  severely  for,  and  still  perhaps  not 
her,  but  her  teachers.  At  the  close  of  the  first  slow 
movement,  where  the  music  dies  away  in  gasping 
repetitions  of  the  word  "raoriro,"  and  fully  ex- 
presses the  weariness  thus  suggested.  Miss  Brainerd 
had  the  exceedingly  bad  taste  to  fill  a  pause  with  a 
homo-made  cadenza,  which  was  never  more  out  of 
place.  It  is  true  that  often,  in  Italian  grand  arias, 
etc.,  the  composer  places  a  pause  where  he  intends 
that  a  candenza  shall  be  introduced  to  display  the 
powers  of  t;he  vocalist ;  but  such  music  as  this,  in 
which  the  excellence  of  its  rendering  depends  en- 
tirely upon  truth  and  expression,  should  be  sung 
exactly  as  it  is  written;  any  thing  else  is  almost 
sacrilege. 

Miss  Brainerd's  beautiful,  sympathetic  voice 
showed  finely  in  this  Aria ;  pity  she  should  not 
have  been  as  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  her  sec- 
ond piece,  which  was  the  song  by  Dr.  Beabies, 
"  Our  home,"  which  we  have  heard  before.  Is  the 
young  lady  oUirjcd  to  sing  one  of  his  songs  at  every 
appearance  in  public,  and  always  to  sing  to  his  ac- 
companiment, which  is  always  indiflfcrent,  and  on 
this  occasion,  in  the  Aria,  was  beneath  criticism? 
Miss  Brainerd  still  lacks  very  much  of  being  a  first 
rate  singer;  she  has  not  the  Italian  method,  and 
does  not  even  vocalize  correctly,  as  in  a  passage 
on  the  word  "  io,"  where  she  sang  half  of  it  on 
"  i,"  and  the  rest  on  "  o,"  instead  of  bringing  the 
"o"  in  only  at  the  end.  She  should  have  an  Ital- 
ian teacher,  to  which  efl'ect  her  true  friends  should 
advise  her.  Dr.  Bcames  should  be  the  first  to  ac- 
knowledge that  she  needs  to  acquire  variety  of  style, 


and  consequently  study  under  diiTerent  teachers. 
She  has  such  good  material  in  her  rich,  powerful, 
flexible  voice,  and  apparently  such  capability  of  im- 
provement, that  it  would  be  a  pity  if  all  this  were 
to  be  lost.  If  we  had  only  a  Mascenas  or  two  here 
who  would  do  for  her  what  Boston  did  for  Elise 
Henslek  and  Adelaide  PiiiLLiprs  !  A  few  years 
in  Italy  would  do  wonders  for  her. 

March  25th.  The  Matinee  to-day  has  been  less 
satisfactory  than  the  two  or  three  last.  Perhaps  I 
was  not  in  a  mood  to  enjoy  it  as  well,  or  sufifered 
myself  to  be  much  annoyed  by  the  constant  talking 
of  two  or  three  ladies  who  sat  near  me.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  programme,  however,  spoiled  the 
total  effect  of  the  concert  entirely,  and  was  very 
singular,  to  say  the  least.  There  were  only  four 
numbers— a  charming  Quartet  of  Hatdn,  Op.  63, 
a  Trio  by  Schubert,  Mf.xdelssohn's  Quintet,  Op. 
18,  and  after  all  these  instrumental  pieces,  Mr.  Wm. 
Masost  closed  the  concert  with  some  pieces  of 
Chopin  on  the  piano  !  You  can  imagine  the  efl'ect 
— the  tamcncss  of  even  the  most  beautiful  piano 
composition  after  the  weight  of  five  stringed  instru- 
ments, and  the  unsatisfied  feeling  with  which  such 
a  close  sent  us  home.  The  Trio  bj'  Schubert  was 
Op.  100,  not  by  any  means  so  pleasing  as  the  one 
which  Mr.  Satter  played  last  winter,  and,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  far  inferior  to  it.  The  Quintet  was 
very  well  played,  and,  in  the  beautiful  Intermezzo 
and  graceful  staccato  Scherzo,  was  very  character- 
istic. 

Another  attempt  is  being  made  to  establish  Sun- 
day evening  concerts  here,  and  the  two  that  have 
taken  place  have  been  so  good  that  I  hardly  doubt 
that  it  will  succeed  with  the  foreign  population.  A 
small  orchestra  of  twenty-five,  under  Mr.  Bekg- 
masn's  direction,  play  symphonies  of  Beethoven 
and  MozAKT,  etc.,  in  a  very  creditable  manner,  and 
have  even  attacked  the  Tannhduser  overture.  The 
programmes  are  invariably  excellent,  though  hardly 
as  much  can  be  said  for  the  singing,  which  is  in  the 
hands,  or  rather  the  mouths,  of  Miss  Behkend  and 
Mr.  Pedek,  the  former  of  whom  is  very  indifi'ercnt. 


CONCERTS. 

First  ArTERNooN  Concert.  —  A  very  large  and 
brilliant  audience  thronged  the  Music  Hall  on  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  and  it  seemed  really  like  the  good  old 
days  of  the  '*  Germania  Rehearsals."  The  orchestra 
numbered  forty-six  of  the  best  musicians  of  our  city.  As 
they  grouped  themselves  in  the  front  of  the  stage  under 
the  colossal  statue  of  Beethoven,  there  waa  a  certain 
poetic  completeness  and  significance  in  the  scene,  which 
was  not  without  its  value  in  bespeaking  true  attention  to 
the  symphony.  The  earnest,  serene  face  of  the  master 
looking  down  on  his  disciples  and  interpreters,  seemed 
to  render  it  impossible  that  they  should  not  do  their  best, 
and  be  at  least  in  earnest  in  their  plaj'ing.  Mr.  Zer- 
RAHN  conducted  with  his  usual  ability,  and  the  glorious 
Seventh  Symphony — as  much  a  "Joy"  symphony  almost 
as  the  "Choral" — ^joy  crossed  at  times  with  memories 
of  sadness,  or  alternating  with  solemn  self-dedication  as 
if  to  the  highest,  as  in  that  mysterious  sacrificial-sound- 
ing second  movement — was  on  the  whole  finely  played, 
and  deepened  its  whole  impression,  although  we  still 
find  our  feeling  of  the  music  not  altogether  accommo- 
dating itself  to  so  fast  a  tempo  as  was  taken  in  some  por- 
tions, especially  in  that  sublime  episode  where  "the 
heavens  open,"  in  the  Scherzo. 

The  "  William  Tell  "  overture  fared  much  better  than 
it  did  one  night  in  the  orchestral  concerts,  and  was  much 
enjoyed.  Next  in  importance,  and  the  more  so  as  being 
a  novelty,  was  the  arranged  finale  from  the  first  act  of 
Wagner's  Lohengrin.  In  this,  after  other  fragments 
which  we  have  heard  from  Wagner,  we  were  agreeably 
disappointed;  it  was  large,  full,  satisfying  music,  the 
first  thing  yet  which  has  seemed  to  justify  the  promise  of 
the  Tannhduser  overture.  The  lighter  pieces  were 
choice  of  their  kind,  and  indeed  there  was  something 
luscious   in   those  Vienna  Punsch-iJeder  of  the  young 


Strauss,  and  that  "  Pauline  Polka "  of  Gungl.  They 
were  nicely  played  ;  and  the  overture  to  Masaniello  was 
applauded  for  the  thousandth  time.  Here  waa  both  milk 
for  babes  and  meat  for  the  strong  man.  Next  Wednes- 
day afternoon  will  doubtless  see  the  Music  Hall  crowded. 

GusTAV  Satter'3  Philharmonic  Soirees.  —  The 
second  of  these  was  listened  to  by  a  large  audience  at 
Hallett  &  Davis's  new  room  on  Thursday  evening.  The 
noticeable  feature  was  Mr.  S.\tter's  playing  of  Stephen 
IIellek'3  Sonata  (or  Fantasia  in  four  movements  on 
Mendelssohn's  Song  :  Es  isl  bestimt  in  Gotles  Rulh), 
which  was  executed  with  great  perfection  and  is  an  ex- 
quisite composition,  combining  the  characteristics  of  the 
two  compo'-ers.  Mr.  Kreissji.\nn  sang  three  beautiful 
songs  by  Franz,  which  were  much  applauded.  Mr.  B. 
C.  Blodgett  played  very  creditably  Mendelssohn's 
Kondo  Carpriccioso  ;  and  the  duo  for  oboe  and  piano  was 
much  liked  by  the  audience,  though  to  our  taste  hardly 
suited  for  a  chamber  concert.  It  was,  however,  finely 
played.  Mrs.  De  Kieas  sang  two  well-known  songs  of 
Mendelssohn.  A  "  Grand  Fantasia"  on  jErream  closed 
the  whole  with  rockets.  The  .audience  quite  filled  the 
fine  saloon  which  has  been  added  to  the  number  of  our 
pleasant  concert  rooms.  The  next  soiree  will  be  on 
Thursday  evening  next. 

Quite  a  little  "  Indian  Summer"  of  concerts  sets 
in  upon  the  concert  season,  which  had  come  once  to 
an  end.     The  coming  fortnight  will  be  full  of  them. 

On  the  next  page  you  may  read  of  one  to-night 

To-morrow  night  the  Handel  and  Hatdn  Society 
commence  their  annual  revival  of  the  ever-popular, 

melodious  "Moses    in    Egypt." Mr.  Sattek's 

Philharmonic    Soiree    is    on    Thursday Otto 

Dkesel's  last  Soire'e  is  fi.xed  for  Saturday  next; 
we  also  learn  that  the  pupils  and  friends  of  that  true 
artist,  to  whose  fine  influence  so  many  are  indebted, 
are  preparing  to  give  him  a  complimentary  concert 
about  the  middle  of  April.     Never  was  compliment 

more  richly  merited The  German  Benevolent 

Society  have  an  Orchestral  Concert  on  the  12th 

prox Afternoon  Orchestral  Concerts 

every  Wednesday. 
The  Telegraph  of  Tuesday  has  the  following  account  of 
The  Automaton  Clarionet  Plater.  Mr.  Van 
Oeckelen,  an  ingenious  organ  builder  from  Holland,  has 
now  in  tiie  city  a  most  curious  automaton  figure  that 
plays  upon  the  clarionet  and  cornet  with  a  skill  that  is 
truly  wonderful.  The  figure  is  the  result  of  some  six 
years  of  the  labor  of  the  inventor,  and  has  been  for  many 
years  in  the  island  of  Java,  from  whence  it  has  been 
brought  to  this  country.  We  were  indebted  to  M.  Van 
Oeckelen  fur  a  privsite  view  of  this  curious  machine, 
which  far  exceeds  the  famous  trumpeter  of  Maelzel,  as 
the  compass  of  its  instrument  is  much  greater  and  its 
execution  more  perfect.  It  has  a  range  of  thirty-two 
notes  on  the  clarionet,  and  sixteen  with  the  cornet,  play- 
ing an  indefinite  nnmber  of  pieces,  depending  on  the 
barrels  which  are  placed  in  the  figure  as  in  a  barrel  organ. 
The  movpments  of  the  body,  head,  and  eyes,  are  curious 
and  complicated.  It  performs  mu«ic  of  considerable 
difficulty,  such  as  fantasies  from  Der  Freyschillz,  and 
other  operatic  pieces,  in  the  most  approved  solo  style  of 
the  concert  room,  accompanied  by  the  ingenious  inventor 
upnn  the  pianoforte.  The  tune  and  time  are  very  correct 
and  the  execution  wonderful.  He  did  not,  on  tliis  occa- 
sion, piny  the  cornet,  as  his  bowels  of  brass  were  rusty 
and  somewhat  out  of  order  from  the  debilitating  efl^ects 
of  a  long  sea  vovnge  from  Java,  but  we  are  told  that  he 
will  soon  be  put  in  complete  order  and  be  exhibited  in 
public,  when  we  hope  that  the  ingenuit}'  and  labor  be- 
stowed upon  him  will  be  duly  rewarded.  The  figure  is  of 
a  size  larger  than  life,  and  his  mechanism  is  freely  opened 
to  the  curious  spectator,  so  that  its  nature  is  obvious  to 
every  one,  and  the  most  ample  evidence  given  to  nil  the 
senses  that  there  is  no  humbug  about  it.  Not  only  the 
rising  generation,  but  older  critics  will  see  and  hear  it 
with  no  little  satisfaction. 

Vestvali  has  had  great  success  in  Mexico,  hav- 
ing sung  Romeo  eleven  times,  and  also  appeared  in 
Semiramide,  Trovatore,  Mercadante's  Vestale,  &c. 
She  has  had  a  most  enthusiastic  benefit,  from  which 
she  reaped  «4,000,  besides,  rings  and  bracelets,  &c., 
and  has  actually  assumed  the  management  of  the 
opera  there  for  the  cominu  season.  Enterprising 
lady! Willis's  il/«s/cni  World  has  musical  let- 
ters from  Boston  over  the  signature  of  Gustav 
Satter. 
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HAEVAEJ)  MUSICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

AT  THE  LECTURE  ROOM  OF  THE  MUSIC  HALL, 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  39tli. 

The  following  Artists  have  kindly  volunteered : 

Mjs.  J.  H.  Long.        Mr.  A.  Kreissmann. 

Mr.  Dresel.     Mr,  Trenkle.    Mr.  J.  O.  D.  Parker. 

The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club. 


PROGRAMME. 

PART  I. 

1.  Allegro  and  Andante  from  the  Quartet  in  B  flat,  No.  3, 

Mozart. 
Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club. 

2.  Aria  from    Cosi  fan  tutte, Mozart. 

Augupb  Kreissmann. 

3.  Adagio  from  the  First  Concerto  for  Piano, Chopin. 

With  Quintet  accompaniment. 
Otto  Dresel. 

4.  Barcarola  :  La  Gita  in  Gondola, Rossini. 

Mrs,  J.  H.  Long. 

PART  II. 

6.  The  celebrated  Adagio  (God  save  the  Emperor,)  from  Quartet 

No.  77, Haydn. 

Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club. 

Robert  Franz. 

August  Kreissmann. 

7. ''  Porgi  Amor,"  from  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro^ Mozart. 

Mrs.  J.  H,  Long. 

8.  Trio  in  B  flat  for  Piano,  Violin  and  Yioloncello. .  Beethoven. 

Allegro  moderato — Scherzo — Adagio  and  Finale. 

Messrs.  Trenkle,  A.  &  TV.  Fries. 

[Cr^Tickets  50  cents To  commence  at  7)4  o'clock. 

HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY. 

Rossini's  Oratorio,  MOSES  IN  EGYPT, 

Will  be  performed  at  the  Musio  Hall  on  SUNDAY  EVENING, 

March  SO,  assisted  by 
Mrs.  E.  A,  WENTWORTH, 

Mra.  S.  E.  HARWOOD, 
Mrs.  F.  A.  HILL, 

Mr.  A.  ARTHURSON, 

Mr.  J.  Q.  M^ETHERBEE, 
Mr.  S.  B.  BALL, 

Mr.  J.  W.  ADAMS. 

Carl  Zerrahn,  Conductor F,  F.  Mueller,  Organist. 

Tickets  at  50  cents  each,  may  he  obtained  at  the  principal 
Music  Stores  and  Hotels,  and  at  the  Hall  on  the  evening  of 
the  Concert. 
Doors  open  at  6>a  ;  to  commence  at  7>3  o'clock. 
Rehearsal  with  Orchestra  on  Saturday  evening,  at  7  o'clock. 
H.  L.  HAZELXON,  Secretary, 

AFTERNOON  CONCERTS 

AT  THE  BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL. 

A  Series  of  SIX  WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS 
will  be  given  at  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  commenciag 
March  26[;h.  under  the  direction  of  Carl  Zerrahn.  The 
Orchestra  will  be  the  same  which  has  given  so  much  satisfac- 
tion at  the  series  of  Orchestral  Concerts  just  terminated.  The 
selections  will  be  of  a  character  suited  to  all  the  various  tastes 
of  the  community,  consisting  of  Symphonies,  Overtures,  Ar- 
rangements from  popular  Operas,  Waltzes,  Stc 

The  managers  pledge  themselves  to  make  these  Concerts 
worthy  of  the  liberal  support  of  the  community. 

Packages  of  six  tickets,  to  be  used  at  pleasure,  St.  Single 
tickets  25  cts.    For  sale  at  the  Music  Stores  and  at  the  door. 

The  Concerts  will  commence  at  B}^  o'clock. 

CHOICE  MUSICAL  WORKS. 

BEETHOVEN'S  SONATAS,  complete  in  two  large 
quarto  volumes,  printed  from  engraved  plate?,  and  pro- 
nounced the  most  elegant  specimen  of  music  typography 
ever  executed.  Bound  in  cloth,  embossed  and  letteied. — 
Price  of  a  single  vol.  S7,50  ;  otboth  volumes,  S12. 

MENDELSSOHN'S  SONGS  "WITHOUT  WORDS 
complete  in  one  vol.  quarto,  bound  in  cloth,  embossed  and 
lettered.    Price  S3. 

MENDEIiSSOHN'S  POUR-PART  SONGS.  Text 
in  German  and  English.  The  latter  by  J.  C.  D.  Parker. — 
In  cloth,  $1,50;  boards  $1  25 

DITSON'S  STANDARD  OPERAS,  6  vols.  Norma, 
Lucia,  Sonnambula,  Lucrezia,  Ernani,  EnglLsh  and  Italian 
text,  each,  S2.    Don  Giovanni,  Piano  Solo,  3pl,50. 

ORATORIOS.  Creation,  81,25.  Messiah,  $1,25.  Moses 
in  Egypt,  $1,50. 

MASSES.  Mozart's  Requiem,  $1 ;  Mozart's  12th  Mass,  $1 ; 
Beethoven's  Mass  in  C,  75  cents  ;  Haydn's  3d  Mass,  75  cts.  j 
Rossini's  Stabat  Mater,  Latin  and  English  words,  $1. 

Published  by  Oliver  Ditsou,  115  Washington  St. 

C.    BKEtlSINCt, 
IMPORTER    OF     FORErCN     MUSIC, 

701  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Depot  of  M-ard's   Grand  Pianos. 

CIRCULATma  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

0^  Constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  American 
Publications. 


Novello's  Cheap  MUSIC, 

8  (Imported  from  England) 

^     yj   Broadway,  N.T. 

The   liatest   FiiMications  of 

J.   A.   NOVELtO. 

ORIGINAL  LONDON  EDITIONS. 

Novello's  Complete  Folio  Edition. 

RI3SrK»S  PRACTICAL  ORGAM"  SCHOOL, 

Op.  55-  Carefully  revised  and  corrected ;  with  the  German 
directions  and  terms  translated  into  English.  Price  3r3,75 ;  or 
in  Sis  Parts,  75  cents  each. 

PART  Ij  price  75c.,  contains — 
Preface. 

Nos.  1  to  12.    Short  and  easy  pieces  in  two  parts. 
"  13  to  24.  »  "  three  parts, 

"  25  to  36.  '»  "  four  parts. 

"  37  to  66.     Preeludiums,  in  various  keys,  for  soft  or  loud 
stops, 

PART  n,  price  75c.,  contains — 
Nos.  67  to  132.    Exercises  for  the  pedals. 
"  133  to  144.  Twelve  Chorales,  or  well-known  German  Psalm 
Tunes,  with  variations. 

PART  IIIj  price  75c.,  contains — 
Nos.  145  to  159.     Fifteen  eaay  Postludes,  or  Concluding  Vo- 
luntaries, in  the  Fugue  style. 

PART  IV,  price  75c.,  contains— 
Nos.  160  to  174.    Fifteen  Postludes,  or    Concluding  Volunta- 
ries for  alternate  manuals,  in  the  Fugue  style. 

PART  V,  price  75c.,  contains — 
Nos.  175  to  181.    Seven  Preludes  and  Fugues. 
No.    182.    The  Flute  Concerto. 
"     183.    Tariationa  on  "  Heil  dir  Sieges  Kranz,"  or,  "God 
save  the  Queen." 

PART  VI,  price  75c.,  contains — 
Nos.  184  to  192.     Nine  Preludes  and  Fugues. 
"      193  to  194.    Fantastie  and  Fugue. 

Pleaae  to  order  Novello's  Edition,  and  quote  the  prices. 

MENDELSSOHN'S 

GEAWD  SONATAS  FOR  THE  ORGAN. 

New  Edition  complete  in  one  Bookj  ^1.  75c. y  or  singly,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

No.  I.  Price  44c.  t         No.  4.  P 

2.  "    25c.  5.       "    25c 

3.  »    25c.  .      I  6.       "    Sic 
Composed  and  dedicated  to  Dr.  F.  Schlemmeb,  by  Feli    Men- 
delssohn Bartholdy.     Op.  65. 

J.  Alfred  Novello,  London  and  New  York. 


NOVELLO'S    LIBRARY 

FOR  THE    DIFFUSION   OP 

MUSICAL   KNOWLEDGE. 

Vol.  8.  Dr.  Crotch's  Elements  of  Musical  Composition  with  the 

musical  examples  properly  combined  with  the  text. 

The  Musical  Examples  revised    by  Thomas  Pickering. 

(Former  price  $5  25c.)  In  paper  wrappers  ©1. 13c.  By 

mail— $1.  20c. 

Volumes  of  this  series  already  issued. 
Vol.  1.    Cherubim's  Counterpoint  and  Fugue,  ^1.  6oc. 
"    2.    Dr.  Marx'  General  Musical  Instruction,  1.  63. 
"    3,    F6ti3  on  Choir  and  Chorus  Singing,  38. 

"    4.    Mozart's  succinct  Thoro' Bass  School,  21. 

"     5.     Catel's  Treatise  on  Harmouy  63. 

"    6.    Albrechtsberger's  Collected  writings  on  Thoro'  Bass, 

Harmony  and  Composi  tion  for  self-instruction.   Vol.  1. 

Harmony  and  Thoro'  Bass,  prire  8Sc.     Vols.  2  and  3. 

Guide  to  Composihion,  8Sc.,  each.    Three  vols,  hound 

in  one  complete.  Cloth  Boards— ffi2.  63e. 

J.  A.  NOVELLO, 

Sacred  Music  Store,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 


J.    M.    M  0  Z  A  K  T, 

RESIDENCE,    18  MARION  STREET,   BOSTON. 
Address  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange,  282  Washington  St. 

OTTO    DBESEIi 

Gives  Instruction  on  the  PIANO,  and  may  he  addressed  at 
Richardson's  Musical  Exchange.  Terms,  .f  50  per  quarter  of  24 
lessons,  two  a  week  ;  »80  per  quarter  of  12  lessons,  one  a  week. 

CHICKERING   &    SONS, 

MANUPACTURBRS  OF 

PATENT    ACTION 
GRAND    AND     SQUARE 

or  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


WAREKOOMS, 

TREMONT     STREET, 
Apr29  BOSTON.  tf 


U^JI 


neatly  and  promptly  eiecntcd  at  \]ssM^. 


ED.  B.  ROBIKSON, 

I^I-A.IsrO-FOE.TX;     TTJDNTEI?,. 

Orders  received  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange,  282 
Washington  Street. 

PATENT     AMERICAN     ACTION 

PIANO-FOUTE, 

Slaiinfactory,  379  Washington  Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

MR.  J.  C.  D.  PARKER, 

WILL  be  happy  to  give  instruction  in  Piano-forte  and 
Organ  playing,  and  the  Theory  of  Music.    Address  :— 
No.  3  Hayward  Place.  May  26.  tf 

F.    F_    XDOIDG-E, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  PIANO-FORTE  HARDWARE, 

10  Beach  St.  Boston,  and  WT.  Cambridge,  Ms. 

O-PIANOS  FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET. 

SIG.   AUGUSTO    BENDELARI, 

RESIDENCE,  No.  86  PINCKNEY  ST. 

J.   TRENKLE, 

TEACHER    OF    THE     PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence  No.  5G  Kneeland  Street. 

MLLE.  GABKIELLE  DE  LAMOTTE 

— GIVES — 

INSTRUCTION    on  tUe   PIANO-FORTE, 

And  may  be  addressed  at  her  residence,  55  Hancock  St. 

CARL    HAUSE 

OF  ERS  his  services  as  Instructor  in  Thorough  Bass  and 
u  the  higher  branches  of  Piano  playing.  The  attention 
of  .  jiateurs,  Professional  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  wish 
tr  -ccompiish  themselTes  for  public  concert  playing,  or  teach- 
■.■^,  is  respectfully  reijuep^p  ' 

Mr.  Hause  mav  *■  _.t;;;sed  at  the  music  stores  of  Nathan 
iw  hardsop  12-^  :.  tijiuington  St.,  or  G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  17  Tre- 
mt    <;  L  .,.. 

-L.   H.   SOUTHARD, 

T^'ACHEB     OF     MUSIC, 

St.  .^  "Washington  Street,  Boston. 

MR.  AUGUST  PEIES, 

Teacher  of  Music,  will  be  ready  to  receive  pupils  after  October 
15th,  and  may  be  addressed  at  Richardson's  Musical  Exchange, 
282  Washington  street,  or  at  his  residence,  15  Dix  Place. 

ADOLPH     KIELBLOCK. 

T  EAOHIiB,    OF    MMSIC, 
U.    S.    HOTEI.. 

Communications  can  be  left  at  Mr.  Ditson's  music  store. 

TEACHEE  OF  MUSIC,  265  WasMngton  St. 

RESIDENCE....  13  SHAWMUT  STREET,  BOSTON. 


DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC, 

%  ^a|)£r  of  %xi  aiilr  3^itfraturc, 

Published  every  Saturday,  at  21  School  St.  Boston. 

Ttto  Dollai's  per  auiiuno.)  ill  advance* 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with 
glances  at  the  whole  AVorld  of  Art  and  of  Polite  Literature  j 
including,  from  time  to  time — 1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Ooucerts, 
Oratorios,  Operas ;  with  timel}'  Analyses  of  the  notable  AVcrks 
performed,  accounts  of  their  Composers,  &c.  2.  Notices  of 
New  Music.  3.  Musical  News  from  all  parts.  4.  Corres- 
pondence from  musical  persons  and  places.  5.  Essays  on 
musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  in- 
struments, theories ;  on  Musical  Education  ;  on  Music  in  its 
Moral,  Social,  and  Religious  bearings;  on  Music  in  the 
Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Street,  &c.  6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and 
French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art.  7.  Occasional  Notices  of 
Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.  8.  Original  and  Selected  Poems,  S:c. 

O^Back  numbers,  from  the  commeucement,  can  be  fur- 
nished.— Address  J.  S.  DAriGHT,  21  School  St.  Boston. 

TERMS  OP  ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion,  per  line 10  cts. 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line 6  eta. 

For  one  column,  (126  lines)  first  insertion !?12.00 

Do  do  each  subsequent. . .  .SO  00 

Special  notices  (leaded),  each  insertion,  per  line  20  cts. 
Payments  required  in  advance  :  for  yearly  advertisements, 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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